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General Abbreviations 


A 

alio, contralto [voice] 

Bte 

Benedicite 

a 

alio [inslrumenl] 

Bucks. 

Buckinghamshire (GB) 

AB 

see BA 

Bulg 

Bulgarian 

ABC 

American Broadcasting Company; Austra- 

BVM 

Blessed Virgin Mary 


lian Broadcasting C ommission 

BWV 

Bach-Werkc-Verzeichnis [Schmicdcr, cata- 

Abt 

Abteilung [section] 


logue of J S. Bach's works] 

acc 

accompaniment, accompanied by 



AO 

anno Oomini 



add, add! 

additional 



add, addn 

addition 

C 

circa [about] 

ad lib 

ad libitum 

Cahf. 

California (IJSA) 

Ag 

Agnus Dei 

CanD 

Cantatc Domino 

ail 

alleluia 

cam 

Carnival 

AM 

see MA 

CBC 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

a m 

ante meridiem [before noon] 

CBE 

Commander of the Order of the British 

amp 

amplified 


Empire 

AMS 

American Musicological Society 

CBS 

Columbia Broadcasting System (USA) 

Anh 

Anhang [appendix] 

CBSO 

City of Birmingham Symphony Orchestra 

anon 

anonymous(ly) 

CeBeDeM 

Centre Beige de Documentation Musicale 

ant 

antiphon 

cel 

celesta 

appx 

appendix 

CEMA 

Council for the Encouragement of Music 

arr 

arrangement, arranged by/for 


and the Arts [now the Arts Council of 

ASCAP 

American Society of Composers, Authors 


Great Britain] 


and Publishers 

cf 

confer [compare] 

attnb 

attribution, attributed to 

c.f 

cantus firmus 

Aug 

August 

CH 

Companion of Honour 

aut 

autumn 

chap. 

chapter 



Chin. 

Chinese 



chit 

chitarrone 



Cie 

Compagnie 

B 

bass [voice] 

cimb 

cimbalom 

B 

Brainard catalogue [Tartini] 

cl 

clarinet 

b 

bass [instrument] 

elvd 

clavichord 

h 

bom 

cm 

ccntimelre(s) 

BA 

Bachelor of Arts 

CNRS 

Centre National de la Recherche Scienti- 

Bar 

bantone [voice] 


fique (F) 

bar 

bantone [instrument] 

Co. 

Company; County 

BBC 

British Broadcasting Corporation 

Cod. 

Codex 

BC 

British Columbia (Canada) 

col. 

column 

BC 

before Christ 

coll 

collected by 

be 

basso continuo 

collab. 

in collaboration with 

Bd. 

Band [volume] 

comm 

communion 

Berks. 

Berkshire (GB) 

cone 

concerto 

Berwicks. 

Berwickshire (GB) 

cond. 

conductor, conducted by 

bk 

book 

Conn. 

Connecticut (USA) 

BLitt 

Bachelor of Letters/Litcrature 

cont 

continuo 

BM 

British Museum 

Corp. 

Corporation 

BMI 

Broadcast Music Inc. (USA) 

c.p.s. 

cycles per second 

BMus 

Bachelor of Music 

Cr 

Credo, Creed 

bn 

bassoon 

eSc 

Candidate of Historical Sciences 

Bros. 

Brothers 

Ct 

countertenor 

Bs 

Benedict us 

Cz. 

Czech 


vu 



viii 

General Abbreviations 



D 

Dcutsch catalogue [Schubert], Dounias 

GmbH 

Gesellschaft mit beschrankter Haftung 


catalogue [Tartini] 


[limited-liability company] 

d. 

denarius, denarii [penny, pence] 

govt 

government [district in USSR] 

d 

died 

grad 

gradual 

Dan. 

Danish 

CLSM 

Guildhall School of Music and Drama, 

db 

double bass 


London 

DBt 

Dame C'ommander of the Order of the Bri- 

gui 

guitar 


tish Empire 



dbn 

double bas.soon 



DC 

District of C’olumbia (USA) 

H 

Hoboken catalogue [Haydn]; Helm cata- 

Dee- 

December 


logue [C P E. Bach] 

ded. 

dedication, dedicated to 

Hants 

Hampshire (GB) 

DeM 

Deus miscreatur 

Hcb 

Hebrew 

Dept 

Department 

Herts. 

Hertfordshire (GB) 

Derbys 

Derbyshire (CiB) 

HMS 

His/Her Majesty's Ship 

dir. 

director, directed by 

HMV 

Ills Master's Voice i 

diss 

dissertation 

hn 

horn 

DLitl 

Doctor of Lctters/I jterature 

Hon 

Honorary; Honourable \ 

DMus 

Doctor of Music 

hpd 

harpsichord ^ 

DPhil 

Doctor of Philo.sophy 

HRH 

IIis/Her Royal Highness 

DSc 

Doctor of Science/ Historical Sciences 

Hung 

Hungarian 



Hunts 

Huntingdonshire (GB) 



Hz 

Hertz |c p s ] 

cd 

editor, edited (by) 



edn 

edition 



eg 

exempli gratia [for example] 

lAML 

Inlernatumal Association ol Music Libra- 

elec 

electnc, electronic 


ries 

EMI 

Electrical and Musical Industries 

ibid 

ibidem [m the same place] 

Eng 

English 

I e 

id esl [that is] 

eng hn 

cnglish horn 

11 MC 

Inlenidlional I'olk Music C'ouncil 

ens 

ensemble 

III 

Illinois (USA) 

esp 

especially 

IMS 

International Musicological Society 

etc 

ct cetera [and so on] 

Inc 

Incorporated 

ex., exx. 

example, examples 

me 

incomplete 



incl. 

includes, including 



Ind 

Indiana (USA) 

f, IT 

following page, following pages 

inst 

in.strument, instrumental 

f., IT 

folio, folios 

ml 

m troll 

J 

forte 

IPEM 

Institute foi Psycho-acoustics and Idec- 

lacs. 

facsimile 


ironic Music, Brussels 

fa sc 

fascicle 

iSCM 

International Society for Contemporary 

Feb 

February 


M usic 

ff 

fortissimo 

ISM 

Incorporated Society ol Musicians (GB) 

m 

fortississimo 

ISME 

International Society of Music Educators 

fig. 

figure [illustration] 

It 

Italian 

11 

flute 



fi 

floruit [he/she flourished] 



jp 

fortepiano 

Jan 

January 

I-r. 

French 

Jap 

Japanese 

frag 

fragment 

Jh 

Jahrbuch [yearbook] 

FRAM 

Fellow of the Royal Academy of Music, 

Jg 

Jahrgang [year of publication/ volume] 


London 

jr 

junior 

TRCM 

Fellow of the Royal College of Music, 

Jub 

Jubilate 


London 



FRCO 

Fellow of the Royal College of Organists, 




London 

K 

Kirkpatrick catalogue [D. Scarlatti], 

FRS 

Fellow of the Royal Society, London 


Kochel catalogue [Mozart, no after / is 




from 6lh edn ] 



kbd 

keyboard 

Gael 

Gaelic 

KBE 

Knight Commander of the Order of the 

Ger 

German 


British Empire 

Gk. 

Greek 

KCVO 

Knight Commander of the Royal Victorian 

G1 

Gloria 


Order 

Glam, 

Glamorgan (GB) 

kHz 

kilohertz 

glock 

glockenspiel 

km 

kilometre! s) 

Glos., 

Gloucestershire (GB) 

Ky 

Kyne 

GIoucs. 


Ky 

Kentucky (USA) 



£ 

L 

Lancs. 

Lat. 

Lcics. 

Jib 

Lines. 

ht 

LiltD 

LIB 

LID 

LP 

LPO 

l.S() 

Llil 


M. 

MA 

Mag 

inand 

mai 

Mass 

MHP 

Me? 

nif 

inic 

Mich 

Minn. 

Mile 

mm 

Mmc 

MM us 

mod 

Mon 

movi 

MP 

mp 

MS 

MSc 

Ml 

MusB, 

MusBac 

MusD, 

MusDoc 

MusM 


NBr 
n d. 

no 

Nor. 

Northants 

Notts 

Nov 

n.p 

nr. 

NSW 

Nunc 

NY 


oh 

obbi 

OBE 


libra, librae [pound, pounds sterling] 
Longo catalogue [D. Scarlatti] 
Lancashire (GB) 

Latin 

Leicestershire (GB) 
libretto 

lancolnshire (CiB) 
litany 

Doctor of Lctters/Literatuic 

Bachelor of Laws 

Doctor of Laws 

long-playing record 

London Philharmonic Orchestra 

London Symphony Orchestra 

Limited 


Monsieur 
Master of Arts 
Magnificat 
mandolin 
maiimba 

Massachusetts (USA) 

Member of the Order of the Bntish 
Empire 

me7/o-soprano 
mc/.7o-forte 
microphone 
Michigan (USA) 

Minnesota (USA) 

Mademoiselle 

millijTie(re(s) 

Madame 
Masici ol Music 
modulatoi 

Monmouthshire ((jB) 
movement 

Member of Parliament (GB) 

mezyo-piano 

manuscript 

Mastci of Science(s) 

Mount 

Bachelor oJ' Music 
Doctor of Music- 
Master of Music 


National Broadcasting Company (USA) 

no date of publication 

New Jersey (USA) 

number 

Norwegian 

Northamptonshire (GB) 
Nottinghamshire (GB) 

November 

no place of publication 
near 

New South Wales (Australia) 

Nunc dimittis 

New York State (USA) 


oboe 

obbligato 

Officer of the Order of the British Empire 


General Abbreviations 


IX 


Oct 

October 

on- 

olTcrtory 

OM 

Order of Merit 

Ont 

Ontario (Canada) 

op , opp. 

opus, opera 

op Clt 

operc citato [in the work cited] 

opt 

optional 

orch 

orchestra, orchestral 

orehd 

orchestrated (by) 

org 

organ 

ong 

original(ly) 

ORTP 

Onice de Radiodiffusion-Television Fran 

false 

OUP 

Oxford University Press 

ov 

overture 

i» 

Pincherle catalogue [Vivaldi] 

P 

pars (Ip. prima pars, etc) 

P PP 

page, pages 

P 

piano 

pa 

per annum 

P( 

number of chanson in A Pillel and H 
Carstens Bihliographie der Troubadours 
(Halle, 19^^) 

Penn. 

Pennsylvania (USA) 

perc 

percussion 

perf 

performance, performed (by) 

Pt 

piano 

PhD 

Doctor of Philosophy 

pic 

piccolo 

pi 

plate, plural 

P m. 

post meridiem [after noon] 

PO 

Philharmonic Orchestra 

Pol 

Polish 

Port 

Portuguese 

postil 

posihumous(ly) 

POW 

prisoner of war 

PP 

pianissimo 

PPP 

pianississimo 

Pr 

printed 

PRO 

Public Record Office, London 

prol 

prologue 

PRS 

Performing Right Society (GB) 

Ps 

Psalm 

ps 

psalm 

pseud 

pseudonym 

pt. 

part 

ptbk 

parlbook 

pubd 

published 

pubn 

publication 

qnt 

quintet 


quartet 

R 

[in signature] editorial revision 

R- 

number of chanson in G. Raynaud Bihlio- 
f*raphie des chansomwrs fran^ais des 
Xllle et XlVe sUrlcs (Pans, 1884) and H. 
Spanke: Ci. Raynauds Bihliographie des 
aUjranzosischen (Leiden, 1955) 

R 

response 

K 

Ryom catalogue [Vivaldi] 

R 

photographic reprint 
recto 



General Abbreviations 


RAF 

Royal Air Force 

RAI 

Radio Audizioni Italiane 

RAM 

Royal Academy of Music, London 

RCA 

Radio Corporation of America 

RCM 

Royal College of Music, London 

re 

response 

rec 

recorder 

recit 

recitative 

red. 

reduction, reduced for 

rcpr. 

repnnted 

Rev. 

Reverend 

rev. 

revision, revised (by/for) 

RldlM 

Repertoire International d’Iconographie 
Mu.sicale 

RILM 

Repertoire International de Lilterature 
Musicale 

RISM 

Repertoire International dcs Sources Musi- 
calcs 

RMCM 

Royal Manchester College of Music 

RNCM 

Royal Northern College of Music, Man- 
chester 

RO 

Radio Orchestra 

Rom. 

Romanian 

RPO 

Royal Philharmonic Orchestra (GB) 

RSFSR 

Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Re- 
public 

RSO 

Radio Symphony Orchestra 

Rt Hon. 

Right Honourable 

RTF 

Radio Tclefis Eireann (Ireland) 

Russ. 

Russian 

RV 

Ryom catalogue [Vivaldi] 

S 

San, Santa, Santo, Sao [Saint], soprano 
[voice] 

S. 

south, southern 

$ 

dollars 

s 

soprano [instrument] 

s. 

solidus, solidi [shilling, shilling.s] 

SACEM 

Societe d’Auteurs, Compositeurs el Edi- 
tcurs de Musique (F) 

San 

Sanctus 

Sask. 

Saskatchewan (Canada) 

sax 

saxophone 

Sept 

September 

seq 

sequence 

ser. 

senes 

sf. sfz 

sforzando, sforzalo 

sing. 

singular 

SJ 

Societas Jesu (Society of Jesus) 

SO 

Symphony Orchestra 

SPNM 

Society for the Promotion of New Music 
(GB) 

spr. 

spring 

SS 

Saints 

Ss 

Santissima, Santissimo 

SSR 

Soviet Socialist Republic 

St 

Saint, Sint, Szent 

Staffs. 

Staffordshire (GB) 

Ste 

Saintc 

str 

string(s) 

sum. 

summer 

Sup 

superius 

suppl. 

supplement, supplementary 

Sw^. 

Swedish 

sym. 

symphony, symphonic 

synth 

synthesizer 


T 

tenor [voice] 

t 

tenor [instrument] 

TeD 

Te Deum 

Tenn 

Tennessee (USA) 

timp 

timpani 

tpt 

trumpet 

Tr 

treble [voice] 

tr 

tract; treble [instrument] 

trans. 

translation, translated by 

transcr 

transcription, transcribed by/for 

trbn 

trombone 


U 

University 

UHF 

ultra-high frequency 

UK 

United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 

unacc 

unaccompanied \ 

unattrib 

unattributed \ 

UNESCO 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization 

unperf 

unperformed 

unpubd 

unpublished 

US 

United States [adjective] 

USA 

United States of America 

USSR 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


V 

vcrsiclc 

v, vv 

voice, voices 

v , vv 

verse, verses 

1' 

verso 

va 

viola 

VC 

cello 

vcle 

versicle 

VEB 

Volkseigencr Betricb [people’s own 
industry] 

Ven 

Venite 

VHF 

very high frequency 

vib 

vibraphone 

VIZ 

videlicet [namely] 

vie 

violone 

vn 

violin 

vol. 

volume 


W. 

west, western 

Warwicks. 

Warwickshire (GB) 

Wilts 

Wiltshire (GB) 

wint 

winter 

Wise. 

Wisconsin (USA) 

WoO, wex) Werke ohne Opuszahl [works without opus 
number] 

Worcs. 

Worcestershire (GB) 

WQ 

Wotquenne catalogue [C. P. E. Bach] 

ww 

woodwind 


xyl xylophone 

Yorks. Yorkshire (GB) 

Zimmerman catalogue [Purcell] 



Bibliographical Abbreviations 


All bibliographical abbreviations used in this dictionary are listed below, following the typography used in the text 
of the dictionary Broadly, italic type is used for periodicals and for reference works; roman type is used for 
anthologies, senes etc (titles of individual volumes arc italicized) 

Full bibliographical information is not normally supplied m the list below if it is available elsewhere in the 
dictionary Its availability is indicated as follows D - in the article ‘Dictionaries and encyclopedias of music’; E - in 
the article ‘Editions, historical’, and P - in the list forming §III of the article ‘Periodicals’ (in this case the number in 
that list ol the periodical concerned is added, in brackets). For other items, in particular national (non-musical) 
biographical dictionaries, basic bibliographical information is given here; and in some cases extra information is 
supplied to clarify the abbreviation used 

Fcstschnften and congress reports are not, m general, covered in this list. Although Festschrift titles are usually 
shortened in the dictionary, sufficient information is alw'ays given for unambiguous identification (dedicatee; occa- 
sion, if the same person is dedicatee of more than one Festschrift; place and date of publication, and where the 
dedicatee has an entry the editor’s name may he found), for fuller inf^ormation on musical Festschnftcn up to 1967 
sec W Cierboth An Index to MumcuI Fest chnften and Similar Publications (New York, 1969). The only congress 
report senes listed below arc those of the international and the German musicological associations; for others cited 
in the dictionary, sufficient information is always given for identification (society or topic; place, date of occur- 
rence), full information may be found in J I’yirell and R Wise. A Guide to International Congress Reports in Music, 
mo- N75 (London, 1979). 


4,M 

iDP 

AM 


4 Mi ( 4McS) 
4Mf 
AMI 
AMI' 

4 M\\ 
iM/ 

4M. 

4nM 

4ri\f{ 


AnnM 

ArUMI 

AR 

AS 


iilii niusi(olof*i(a P [inll 5j 

4Hgt'mcme deuische Riof>raphie (I eip/ip, 1875- 1912) 

Annpiwnali' monauuum pro diurnis hons (Pans. 

Tournai and Rome 1934) 

Alfu'fncne muziekcm v( lopedu (and suppi ) L> 

4r(/uv fur Musikforsihun^ P 10776] 

L'aric musicalc in Italia E 
Anliquilvitcs musicuc in Polonia E 
4rihn fur Mieiikwi'>sonsihaf( P ID552) 

AH^cmemc mmikahu'hv '/vilunf' P|n32. j54. 17()J 
4llgemetru' Mu\\k-/cnung P IO203J 
4nuano muut al P {E9 1 J 

Anakitu musuoh^uu (some vols in senes Studien 
7ur ilahcnisch-deulschcn Musikgesehichtc), Verof- 
fentlichungcn dcr Musikabtcilung dcs Deulschen 
histonschen Inslilul.s in Rom (Cologne, 1963* ) 
Annates musu ohgtques P [E'638] 

Antiquac mustcae itaiicae h 
Anttphonak savrosam lac romanae a i kstac pro diur- 
nis hons (Pans, lournai and Rome, 1949) 
Annphonak sarishunen.sc. etl W H Frcrc (l^)ndoti, 
1901 2SiRmi) 


Hbi FM 
tiurnevH 




CaM 

CEKM 

CEMF 

CHM 

CM 

CMl 

CMI 

CMM 

CMz 

CS 

CSIfS 

(SM 

eSPD 


Baker I 6 Baker .s Biof^raphu at Pk nonary of Musitians (S/ 


1958 and 1971 .suppi . 6 '1978) 1) 

liiMS Bulkiin of the American Musuolngical Society P D4B 

IIJS5401 PiM 

BeJh Beelhoven-Jahrhurh ( 1 953- j P | D925] PBF 

BJh BaikJahrhuch P {13414] DBI 

BMB Rihliotcca musica bonomcnsis E PBl. 

BMw' Beitra^e zur Musikwissensihajt P[D1013| 

BNB Biographic nationak \helge] ()iTUSfic\s, \ DBF 

BordasP Du lionnaire de la mwui/ue (Pans Hordas, 1970 I^CHP 

76) 1) DDE 

BouwMeenen Bouwsleenen luarhoek der Vcreentginfi voor Nedcr- DHM 

JVNM landsche muziek^eschiedenis P |NL20] PJhM 

BrownI H M Brown Instrumental Musii Printed before DM 

IblH) a Bihliographv (C'ambridgc, Ma.ss , 2/1967) DNB 

BSIM Bulletin fram^ais de la Alnrit'O^] l\nlernationale de] 

{previously Mercure musical, also DTB 
olher titles] P {F364] DT6 


Bniish Union-catalogue of Early Music, ed E 
Schnapper (London, 19S7) 

( ' Burney A Oeneral History oj Music from the Earli- 
est Ages to the Present (London, 1776-89) {p 
nos refer 10 edn of 1935/RI957] 

Brass and Woodwind Quarterly P {US756| 

C'aialogus musicus E 
Corpus of Early KeylK)urd Music E 
Corpus ol Early Music in Facsimile E 
Collectanea histonac musitae (in series Biblioteca 
hislonae musicae cullorcs) (Florence. 1953-) 
l..e chocur dcs muses F 
Current Musiiolog} P {US747) 

I classici musicali italiam E 
Corpus mensurabilis musicac E 
Cerceidri de muzicologie P {R29] 

E de Coussemaker’ Senptorum de musica medii 
^ aevi nova series (Pans. 1864- 76//? 1963) 
C'eskpslovensky hudebni slovnik D 
Corpus senptorum de musica E 
Calendar of Stale Papers (Pomesfu) (London, 
1856-1972) 

Das C'horwerk F 


Pi( nonary of American Biography (New Y ork, 1 928- ) 
Pansk aarbog for mustkjorskning P {DK88] 
Pidiunnaire de biographie frant^aise (Pans, 1933-) 
Pizionano biografico degli tialtani (Rome, I960-) 
Pansk biograjisk leksikon (Copenhagen, 1887 1905, 
2/1 933-) 

Pu tonario biografico de musicos portuguezes D 
I3^j'.ny ^eske hudby v phkiadech E 
[3erikmalcr dcutschcr Tonkunst E 
Documenta histoneae musicae E 
Peutsches Jahrbuch der Musikwissenschaft P {D980] 
Documenta musicologicu F 
Dictionary of National Biography (London, 1885- 
1901. suppls ) 

Denkmalcr dcr Tonkunst in Bayern E 
I3enkmaler dcr Tonkunst in Oslcrrcich F 


XI 



xii 

KDM 

bKCM 

FIT 

FitnerQ 

LitnerS 

LKM 

El 

EM 

LM 

tMIK 

EMN 

EMS 

ES 

ESLS 


FAM 

Fasquetle E 

K'VR 
Fetis R 
{feiisBS) 


Gerber L 
Gerber N! 
UfMKB 
GMB 
GR 

Grove /( 5) 


Grove 6 
CiS 
GS 
GSJ 


HAM 


HawkmsH 


HJh 
HM 
If Mr 
HMw 

HMYB 

HPM 

HR 

HRo 

HV 


IIM 

IMa 

IMi 

IMSCR 

IMwsSCR 

IRASM 

IRMO 

IRMAS 

FA 


JAMS 


Bibliographical Abbreviations 

Das Erbe dcutschcr Musik E 

Early English Church Music E 

Ezhvaodnik imperaiorskikh teatrov P [USSR 1 7] 

R Eiiner Hioj^raphisch-hibboj^raphischcs Quellen- 
I^xikon D 

R hitner Rihbof^raphie tier Musik-Summviwerke de\ 
XVl um/A'l // ./rt/ir/iumicris (Berlin. I K77) 
E.nghsh (lalcr Early) Keyboard Music h 
The English 1 iitc-songs 
The English Madngalisis E 
Ethnomustc oIof> r P [IJShM] 

Enryclopcdie de la mtisique et duiionnatre du Con- 
\ervaioin' D 

Exempla musica necrlaiidica 1. 

The English Madiigul School E 
Em u lopedui dello \petUuolo D 
The English School of I iiienist-songwrilcrs E 


bontes art is musiiae P [Inll 16] 
hm yilopedie de la musique (Pans Easqucllc, 
t)i) D 

Florilcge du concerl vocal de la renaissance E 
E -J Eclis Riof'raphie univcr^elle dc\ musuiens^ (1> 
IKWl 65) (and suppl ) D 


R Gerber Hi\ton\<.h-hioyraphi\ihe\ lA'xikon der 
1 onkunsiler l> 

R (ierber Neues liistoriu h-hiof'raphiu hes lA'Xtkon 
der Tonkunstler D 

Gcselh ( haft /ur Musik lor si hurty K onyre v sberit ht 
[1950 I 

Gcsihiilite der Musik in Beispielen, ed A Schciing 
(Eeip/ig, 1951) L 

Graduale satrosamlae romanae ealesiae (louinai. 
1958) 

G Grove, ed A Dutionarv of Musu and Mmu ian\, 
2nd 5(h edns as (irove's Dictionarx of Mtisu and 
Musuians 13 

The New (iron Piittonar] of Musu and Muu- 
i urns D 

Graduale sarishunense, cd W H 1 rerc (London. 
1894/7? 1 967) 

M Gcrbcrt Si riptores ccilesi(i\tn i de musu a saira 
(S( Blasien, 1784//? 1965) 

/'he Galpin Soiieix Joutnal P |GB41‘'j 


lliMorual Antholoyx of Musu, ed A T Davison 
and W ApcI, i (( ambridgc. Mass, 1946, rev 2/ 
1949), n (Cambridge, Mass , 1950) I 
J Hawkins. A General I/isior\ of the Snetue and 
Fraclue of Musu (London, 1776) [p nos reler lo 
edn of 1855//? 1965] 

Handel-Jahrhiu h P [ D7 1 2, 968] 

Horius inusiciis E 

Handworterhuih der musik alischen I erminoloyie D 
Handbuch der Musikwissenschalt, ed E Bucken 
(Potsdam, 1 927-) [monograph senes] 

Hinruhsen's M usual Year Book P [liB581] 

Harvard Publications m Music E 
Hudehni revue P [CS80j 
Hudebni rozhledy P |CS 1 76] 

Hudebni vbda P [C’S2()4] 


Izvesttya na Instituta ^a muzika P [BG14] 

Instituta et monumenta E 

Istitu/ioni c monumenti deirarle musicale 
italiana E 

International Musu ologu al Sonet y C ongress Report 
[1930 1 

International Musual Sneietv Congress Report 
[1906 II] 

International Review of the Aesthetics and Sociology 
of Musu P [Inti 52] 

S L Ginzburg Istonya russkoy muziki v notnikh 
obraztsakh D 

The International Review of Musu Aesthetics and 
Sociology P [Inti 52] 

Instrumentenhau-Zeitsc hrift P [D806| 


Journal of the American Musicological Soctetv P 
[US613] 


JhMP 

JFFDSS 

JFSS 

JIFMC 

JMT 

JRBM 

IRML 

JVNM 


KJh 

KM 


I ahorl) 
ImMiisu aT> 
IjuMusu oL 
LM 
/ SJ 
IC 


MA 

MAB 

MAM 

MAP 

MAS 

MB 

M( 

MP 

Ml: 

MEM 

Mf 

MGG 

MH 

MJh 

Ml 

Ml Ml 
MM 
MM A 
MMB 
MM Bel 
MMC 
MMI 
MMF IR 

MMg 

MMI 

MMN 

MMP 

MMR 

MMRE 

MMS 

MO 

MQ 

MR 

MRM 

MRS 

MS 

MSD 

MI 

MVH 

MVSSP 

Mw 

MA 


NA 

NBJb 

NBL 

NPB 

NM 

NNBW 

NOB 


Jahrhuch der Musikhihliothek Peters P [D556] 

7'he Journal of the English Folk Dance and Song 
Sonetv P[GB54I1 

Journal of the Folk-song Society P [CiB183] 

Journal of the International Folk Musu Council P 
[Inti 10] 

Journal of Music The or \ P JLIS683] 

Journal of Renaissame and Baroque Musu P 
[US59()J 

Journal of Research in Musu Education P [IJS665] 
sec Bouwsicenen JVNM P [NI 20] 


Kinhenmusikalisi hes Jahrhuch P |D284) 
Kwarlalnik muryc :ni P jPl 55 M] 


Pufionano de la must i Labor 
La musu a dizionario I) 

La musu a enmlopcdia storua D 
Luc ran de muzuologic P [R27] 

The Lute So(iel\ Journal P [GB487] 

Liber usualis missae et of fun pro\dominu is et fcslis 
(lupin ibus cum caniu gregoriano\ (Scslcsnics, 1896. 
inanv lalei edns . incl Tournai. |965) 


The Musual Aniiqiian P |GB240] 

Musica anliqua bohemica E 
Musik allct Meisier C 
Musica anliqua polonica E 

[publications ol the Brilish| Musical Antiquarian 
Society I 

Musica brilannica E 
Musica da carneia E 
Musua disi tplina P [US590| 

Mu ikal naya cntsiklopcdiya D 
Mesires tie I’escol.inia dc Montserrat 1 
Pie Musik for Si hung P [0859] 

Pie Musik in Gesihuhie und (icgt rnsart 1) 

Musica hisp.ina E 

Mo-art-Jahrhui h des AentrahnsUtuts fui Mozart- 
/urt [1950 1 P [A254J 
Musu and 1 4 'tlcis P [GB280) 

Monumenta lyiiea medii aevi iialica E 
Modern Musu P[l)S488] 

Miscellanea musu ologua (Australia! P |Al 'SI9( 
Monumenta musicae bv/antinae I 
Monumenta musicae belgicae 1: 

Mtsi ellanea musu ologua [( ’/echosliu.ikia| E* (( SI91 
Monumenlos de la music.i espahol.i E 
Monuments de la musique fran^aise au temps de la 
renaissance L 

Monatshefte fur Musikgcsi hu file P [D188| 
Monumenti di musica iluliana E 
Monumenta musicae neeilandicae E 
Monumentu musicae in Ptilonia E 
The Monthly Musual Record P [(iB75] 

Les mailres musicicns de la renaissance fran^aise 
E 

Monumenta musicae svecicae E 
Musical Opinion P |GB9()1 
The Musual Quarterh P (US447) 

The Musu Review P [CiB576] 

Monuments ol Renaissance Music E'. 

Musiche rinascimcnlali .sicilianc 1: 

MuzikuTniy sovremcnnik P |USSR57] 

Musicological Studies and I’>ocumcnls, ed A Cara- 
pelyan (Rome, 1951 ) 

The Musical Times P [GB5 5] 

Musica viva hislonca F 

Musiche voeali strumentali sacre c profane E 

Das Musik werk E/ 

Muzikoloski zbornik P [YIJ57| 


Note (Tarchtvui per la storia musicale P [1186] 

Neues Beethoven- Jahrhuch P [D656J 
Norsk biografisk leksikon (Oslo, 1921 ) 

Neue deutsche Biographic (Berlin, 1955- ) 

Nagels Musikarchiv E 

Nieuw Nederlandsch btograjisch woordenhoek 
(Leiden. 1911 37) 

Neue osterretchische Biographic (Vienna, 1923) 



NOHM The New Oxford History of Mustc, eel h Wellesz, 

J A Wcsliup and G Abraham (l,ondon, 1W-) 
NRMl Nuom rimta musitale lUdiatia P(I2H?] 

NZM Neue /eil\(hnfl jur Musik P [D75, 1088j 


OHM 'I he Oxford Hntor\ of Musk, ed W H Hadow 

(Oxford, 1901 5, enlarged 2/1929 IK) 

OM 0/Jus musiLum P 1CS222] 

OM' OsterreKfmiheMusikzeitsihrijt P |A2'^2] 


PcilMus Paleographic musicalc (Solcsmcs, IKK9 ) |scc entry 

Sni FSMFS] 

P4MS Papers of ihe Amcruan Musuoh^ual Sonets P 

IUSS43] 

PAMw Piiblikalioncn allcrci piaklischci uiul thcorctischcr 

Miisikweikc h 

PB(’ Puhlicacioncs del deparlamcnio de musica dc la Hib- 

lioleca dc Catalunya 1 

PO Patroloy,\ae ntrsus (ompUtiis, ii Senes graeea, ed 

J P Mignc (Pans, 18S7 1912) 

Pubiikationcn dcr Gcscllschall fur Musikloi- 
schung P 

PIISM Pubbhca/ioni dcirislUulo italiano pei la stona della 

musKd F 

PI Pairohfyuie (ursus tompliius, \ Senes lalina, ed 

J -P Migne (Pans, 1X44 hA) 

PM Poilugaliae inusiea F 

PM 4 Proivcdin^s of the Musual Assoiiaimi P |(iBS0j 

PMK Polyphonic Music ol the Fourleenlh Century V 

PNM Perspet Uses of Ness Musk P |11S724] 

PPM Polski roirnik mu, vktdoyu viv P [PI KS| 

PPM 4 Proseedinys of the Roval Musiuii Assonation P 

(GUKOl 

P*sB Polskuh slownik bio^iafu.’ns (Krakem, )9.G) 

PSf M Publications de la Socicte lran(;aise de musi- 

cologie h 


Bibliographical Abbreviations xiii 


SartoriB 

C Sarton Bibliograjiu della muMca st rumen tale ita- 
liana stampaia in ftahu fino al 17()0 (Florence. 
1952 68) 

SBl 

Svenska hiografiskt lekstkon (Stockholm, 1918 ) 

Si hniidlD 
(SchnudlDS) 

C Schmidt Dirtonariu dci musiiisti {and D 

Sf MA 

Smith C'ollege Music Archives h 

Seegerl 

H Scegcr Musiklexikon I) 

SFM 

[University of (’aliforniaj Senes ol Early Music E 

sn 

Slovcnska hudha P|CS192j 

SIMO 

Sammelhande der Internationalen MuMk-(h\\ell- 
sihaft P [Inti 2] 

SM 

Studia musiiologiia Avadcmiae seientiarum hungari- 
lae P|H49] 

SMA 

Studies in Musu [Australia] P [AIJS2()] 

SMd 

Schwci/enschc Musikdenkmaler F 

SMI 

Sihwei:er Musiker fesikon 1) 

SMM 

Summ.i muMcae medii aevi F 

SMN 

Studia musieologu a nurvegii a P ( N45| 

SMP 

Slownik mu: vkow polskuh D 

SMsi 

Siudien zur MiLsikwissensihaft P |l)536] 

SM- 

SihwerATisihe Mimkzeitung' Revue musuale suisse 
P |C H4J 

SOB 

Suddeutschc Orgclincister des Barock L 

SovM 

Sovetskasa mtuika P [USSRbbj 

SIMf 

Svensk tidskrift for musik forsknimn P [S46) 


ICM 

1 udor ('hurcli Music 

E 

TM 

1 hesauii niusici E 


/ 1 \M 

1 ifdsi hrift mi de 

1 ereniging voor Nederlandst 


muziekgeM htedems 

P [Nl.2f)J 

UVNM 

1 litgavcn der Vereniging voor Nederlandst' inuzick- 
geschiedenis E 


VMl'H 


Quademi della 

{Juaderni della Passegna musu ale P |l 272) 

1 Mss 

PaM 


\ ogelB 

Pad J4/r 

Pad Jugoslavenske akudeniife znanosfi i umietnosti 



(Zagreb, 1867 ) 


PaM 

Ui rassegna musuale P [I 197) 


PBM 

Pi 1 lie beige de musu ologie P [B 1 26) 


PdM 

/?ci'u<' de musu ologie P [1 462) 


PeM 

Im revue musu ale \\m ) P)F475] 


PH( M 

Pevue d histone et de iritique musu ales |I9()1], Ui 



n sue musu ale [\^()Z 10] P |E320] 

M ultlu'f MI 

Ri( or dll 

Fiuulnpediu della musu a (Milan Ricordi 196.1 



4) L) 

WDMP 

Rienuinnl 12 

Piemann Musik Za'X/Aon ( 12, 19^9 75) D 

WE 

RIM 

Rivisia itahana di musuologia P [1 280) 

WEC IS 

RISM 

Piperioire internal itntal dis sauries musu ales (sec 



enliy under this tillc] 


PM4P( 

P[o\ul\ M\iisuul] 4f^NOt/u/n>n] Researih Chronicle 

P |(iB496] 

YU Mi 

RMF(' 

Reiherihes sur la musique frant,aise ilassique P 



1E677) 


RMG 

Russkava mu. tkal'nava gazi la P (USSR 19) 


RMl 

Pivisia musuale ituluma P )l 84) 

/fM 

RMS 

Renaissance Manuscript Studies E 

ZHMP 

RN 

Renaissame Nesss P [sec US 590] 

/A 

RRMBE 

Recent Researches in the Music ol the Baroque 

7lMCi 


Era I 


RRMR 

Recent Researches m the Music ol the Renais- 

// 


sance E 

/Mw 


Vcronenilichungcn der Musik- Bibliolhek Paul 
Hirsch I 

1 lerteliahtsuehrifi fur Musikwissemi haft P 1 13282) 

F Vogel Rddiothek der f;edru(klen weltlnfwn 
t'oealmusik ftaliens aiis den Jahren IHHi bis l7fJ0 
(Berlin, 1892), rev, enlarged, by A Einstein 
(Hildesheim, 1962), further addns in 4nMi, nos 4, 
5, 9 and 12, lurther icv by F I esure and C Sar- 
lori as Bddiografia della musKu ituliana votale pro- 
fana puhhlKula dal LWI al 17(H) {'’Cicneva. 1978) 


J Cj Walther Mwaialisthes U'xuon odor Musua- 
Itsi he Hihhothei D 

Wydawnictwo dawnej niuzyki polskiej F 
Wellesley Edition E 

Wellesley Edition Cantata Index Senes F 


) earhook of the International Folk Music ( ouncil 
P(lntl 31) 


Zeitsihrift fur Musik P 1075] 

ZrodKi do historii mu/yki polskiej F 
Zeitsehnft fur ln.strumentenfmu P [D249] 

/A’lt.schnft der Internationalen MuMk-Gesellsihaft 
PflnlH] 

Zenei lexikon D 

/.eitsehrifi fur Musikwissensehaft P [D536] 



Library Sigla 


The system of library sigla in this dictionary follows that used in its publications (Senes A) by Repertoire Interna- 
tional des Sources Musicales, Kassel, by permission Below arc listed the sigla to be found; a few of them are 
additional to those in the published RISM lists, but have been established in consultation with the RISM organiza- 
tion Some original RISM sigla that have now been changed are retained here 

In the dictionary, sigla are always printed in italic. In any listing of sources a national sigillum applies without 
repetition until it is contradicted. For German sigla, the intermediate hrd and ddr are excluded; the list below 
shows in which part of Germany or Berlin each library is located. 

Within each national list, entries are alphabetized by sigillum, first by capital letters (showing the city or town) 
and then by lower-case ones (showing the institution or collection) 



A ALISFRIA 

Wdto 

Gescllschdft zur Hcrdusgdbe von f)cnk“ 

Ee 

hisenstadl, Eslcrha/y-Archiv 


malcrn dcr lonkunsl in t)slcrieich 

Eh 

- — , Haydn Museum 

Wi^m 

. Gescllschaft dcr Musikfrcundc 

Ek 

— . Sladtpfarrkirche 

Wh 

— , Pfarrarchiv Hcrnals 

F 

Fiecht, Bcnediklincrordcnsslift Si Gcorgenberg 

Whh 

. Hduplvcrband des ^)slcrreichischcn Buch- 

Gd 

Gra/, Dto/esan Archiv 


htindels 

Gk 

- , Hochscluile lur Miisik und Darstelicndc Kunst 

Wk 

. Pfarrkiichc St KdrI Borromaus 

Gl 

SleicrmarkischcLdndcsbihliothckdmJoannciim 

H'kann 

. Hans K.ann, private collection 

Gmi 

, Musikwissenschaftlichcs Instilul dcr Univcisildl 

Wkh 

, Kiichc am Hoi 

Gu 

— , Universilalsbibliothek 

Wkm 

Kunsthl^lorlschc^ Museum 

GO 

hurlh bci Gottweig. Benediktinerstdt 

Wl 

, Archiv fur Niedeiosleircich (l.andcsarchiv) 

GU 

Gu&sing, Kran/iskancr Klostcr 

Wm 

, Minorilenkonvcnt 

// 

Herzogenburg, Chorhcrrcnslift 

Wmg 

— , Plarrc, Mann am Gestade 

HE 

Hciligcnkrcuz, /.ister/icnscrsiift 

Wmi 

— , Musikwissenschdftliches Instilul der Univcrsildl 

fk 

Innsbruck. Konservatorium 


— , Akademie fur Musik und Oarstcllende Kunst 

Imf 

- — , Museum t'crdinandcum 

Hn 

- , Gslerreichischc Ndtionalbibliolhck, Musik- 

Imt 

— . MusikwisscnschafthchesInslilutdcrlJnivcrMtdl 


sammlung 

lu 

— , Universilalsbibliothek 

Wo^m 

— , (isterrcichische Gescllschaft fur Musik 

tw 

— . Pramonslrdlenscr-Chorhcrrcnslift Wiltcn 

Wp 

- , Musikarchiv, Piarislenkirchc Maria Treu 

KN 

Klosterncuburg. AuguslintT-Chorhcrrenslift 

Wph 

- , Wiener Philharmomkcr. Archiv und Bibliolhck 

KR 

Krcmsmunslcr, Bcnediktincrsldt 

Wps 

— . Prieslcrseminar 

L 

Lilicnfcid, Zislerzicnser-Stii't 

Ws 

— , Schotienstifi 

[.A 

Lambach, Bcnediklincrstifl 

Wsa 

— , Sladtarchiv 

LEx 

Uoben, Pfarrbibliolhck St Xaver 

Vksp 

, St Peter, Musikarchiv 

Urn 

Linz, Obcroslcrreichischcs Landcsarchiv 

Wst 

Sladtbibliolhck, MusiksammIung 

Us 

- Bundcsstaatliehe Sludicnbiblioihck 

Wu 

- Umversildlsbibliolhck 

M 

Melk an dcr Donau, Bencdikimersiift 

M'h 

- , Pfarrarchiv Wahring 

MB 

Michacibeuern, Bencdiktineiabtei 

Wwemmann 

- , Alexander Wcinmann, private collection 

MO 

Modling, Pfarrkirchc St Othmar 

WwcsscIy 

- , Othmar Wcsscly, private collection 

MZ 

Manazcll, Bcnediktincr-Pnoral 

WAY 

Waydhofen an dcr Ybbs, Pfarre 

N 

Ncuburg, Pfarrarchiv 

WE 

Weis. Stifl 

NS 

Ncustifl, Pfarrarchiv 

WtL 

Wilhenng, Zislcrzienscrslift 

R 

Sea 

Rein, Zislcrzienscrslifl 

Sal/burg, Museum C'drolino Auguslcum 

Z 

Zweltl, Zislerzicnserstift 

Sd 

— , Dom-Musikarchiv 


B BELCrlUM 

Sk 

— , Kapitelbibliolhck 

An 

Antwerp, Stadsarchicf 

Sm 

— , Internationale Siifliing Mo/aricum 

4ai 

, Archief cn Museum voor het Vlaamsc 

Smi 

— , MusikwisscnschalllichesInstiiuldcrUnivcrsildi 


Cullurlcven 

Sn 

-- , Nonnberg, Benediklincr-Frauenstift 

A( 

- , Koninklijk Vlaams Mu/iekconservatonum 

Ssp 

— , St Peter Bcnediktiner-Hrzabtei 

Ak 

- , Onze-Lievc-Vrouwkathedraai 

SB 

Schlierbach, Slift 

Amp 

— , Museum Planlijn MoretUvS 

SCH 

Schlagl, Prarnonstratenscr-Stift 

A pennons 

— , Guido Persoons, private collection 

SE 

Seckau, Bcnediktincrabtci 

As 

— , Sladsbibliotheek 

SEI 

Sciicnstctten, Bencdiktincrstift 

Asa 

, Kerkebestuur St-Andrics 

SF 

St Flonan, Augustincr-C.'horhcrrenslift 

As! 

Collegiale en PartKhiule Kerk St-Jacob 

SH 

Solbad Hall, Franziskancr-ICIoster 

A verwill 

F Verwill, pnvatc collection 

SL 

St Lambrccht, Bcncdikliner-Abtei 

AN 

— , Anderlccht, Sl-Guidcn Kerk 

SP 

St Pollen. Diozesanarchiv 

Ba 

Brussels, Archives de lu Ville 

SPL 

St Paul, Slifl 

B( 

-- . Conservatoire Royal de Musique 

ST 

Slams, Zister/ienscrstift 

Bcdm 

— , Centre Beige de Documentation Musicalc 

STE 

Steyr, Stadtpfarrarchiv 


lCcBcI>eM] 

TV 

Tulin, Pfarrkirche St Stephan 

Bg 

- -, Eglise dc Ste Gudule 

Wd 

Vienna, Stephansdom 

Bi 

, Inslitut de Psycho-acoustique et de Musique 

Wdo 

— ' , Zentralarchiv des Deulschcn Ordens 


Electronique 


XIV 



XV 


Br 

Brtb 

Bsp 

BRc 

D 

Gar 

Gc 

Gcd 

Geh 

Gu 

K 

U 

iM 

Uc 

Ug 

l.V 

LVu 

M 

MA 

MEa 

MEs 

OV 

Tt 

Tv 

n 

Z 


Rem 

Rn 


E 

E< 

Ku 

Im 

Ml 

Mfisher 

Mm 

On 

QuI 

SAu 

SJm 

n 

Tm 

Talnick 

Tp 

Tu 

Vu 

W 


A 

AShohoken 

Bchristen 

Bm 

Bmi 

Bu 

BA 

BEk 

BEl 

BEms 

BEsu 

BI 

C 

D 

E 

EN 

Feu 

f-r 

Fk 

Fsn 

FF 

Gamoudruz 

Gc 

Gpu 


, Bibliothdque Royalc Albert ler/Koninkhjke GLtschudi 

Bibhotheek Albert I Lmg 

, Radiodiffusion-T^levision Beige Ls 

, Soa6te Philharmonique Lz 

Bruges, Stedelijk Muziekconservatonum LAi 

Diesl, St Sulpitiuskerk LAcu 

Ghent [Gent, Gand], Stadsarchief I,U 

, Koninklijk Muzieka)nservalonuni Mbernegg 

, Culturele Dienst Province Ost Vlaanderen MO 

, St Baafsarchief med Bibliotheek Van Damme MV 

, Rijksuniversiteit, Centrale Bibliotheek V 

Kortnjk, St Martinskerk R 

Li^ge, Conservatoire Royal dc Musique S 

, Universite dc Licgc Sa 

Lier, Conservatoire Sk 

, St Gummaruskerk SA 

Louvain, Dominikancnklooster SAf 

, University de Louvain SCH 

Mons, Conservatoire Royal de Musique SGv 

Morlanwel/'Manemonl, Musce dc Manemont SGv 

Mechelen, Archie! en Stadsbibliotheek SH 

. Stedelijke Openbare Bibliotheek SM 

Oudenaarde, Parochiale Kcrk SO 

Tournai, Chapitre dc la Cathedrale TH 

— , Bibliothcque de la Villc W 

Ticnen, St Germanuskerk Wpeer 

Zoutleeuw, St Lconarduskerk Zi 

Zjacoht 

BR BRAZIL Zk 

Rio dc Janeiro, liscola de Musica, Universidade Zma 
Federal do Rio dc Janeiro Zms 

, Biblioteca Nacional 

Zp 

C CANADA Zz 

Fdmonton, University of Alberta Z,G 

F'redericton, Chnst Church Cathedral ZO 

Kingston, Queens University, Douglas Library ZV 

London, University of Western Ontario, Lawson 
Memorial Library 

Montreal, Conservatoire dc Musique et d’Art Drama- B 

tique 

— , Sidney T Fisher, private collection |in 7u\ 

, McCjill University, Faculty and Conservatonum Bh 

of Music and Redpath Libraries Bm 

Ottawa, National Library of Canada 
Quebec, Cathedrale de la Saintc-Trinite Bu 

— , University Laval BA 

Sackville, Mt Allison University 

St John, New Brunswick Museum BEL 

Toronto, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation BER 

. Royal Ontario Museum BRa 

, Harvey J OInick, pnvate collection BRe 

, Toronto Public Library, Music Branch BRhs 

— , University of Toronto, Faculty of Music 

Vancouver, University of Bntish Columbia Library, BRnm 

Fine Arts Division 

Winnipeg, University of Manitoba BRsa 

CH SWITZERLAND BRsav 

Aarau, Aargauische Kantonsbibliothek BRu 

Ascona, Anthony van Hoboken, pnvate collection BREsi 

Basle, Werner Christen, private collection BSk 

— , Musikakademic der Stadt 

— , MusikwissenschafllicheslnstitutderUniversitat CH 

— , Offentliche Bibliothek der Univcrsilal, Musik- CHOd 

sammiung CHOm 

Baden, Histonsches Museum (Landvogtei-Schloss) H 

Berne, Konservatonum HK 

, SchweiTenschc Landesbibliothek HOm 

, Musikwissenschaftliches Seminar der Univer- J 

sitat JIa 

, Stadt- und Universitatsbibliothck, Burger- Jim 

bibliothek K 

Biel, Stadtbibliothek 

Chur, Kantonsbibliothek Graubiinden KL 

Disentis, Stifl KO 

Einsiedeln, Benediktmerkloster KOL 

Engelberg, Stift KRa 

Fril^urg, Bibliotheque Cantonale et Universitaire 

, Franziskaner-Kloster KRA 

, Kapuziner-Kloster KRE 

, Kapitel St Nikolaus KU 

Frauenfeld, Thurgauische Kantonsbibliothek KVd 

Geneva, Emile Amoudniz, private collection KVso 

, Conservatoire de Musique L 

, Bibliothcque Publique et Universitaire Ua 


Library Sigla: CS 

Glarus, A. Tschudi, pnvate collection 
Lucerne, Allgememe Musikalische Gesellschaft 

, Stiftsarchiv St Leodegar 

, Zentralbibliothek 

Lausanne, Conservatoire de Musique 

, Bibliothcque Cantonale et Universitaire 

Lugano, Biblioteca Cantonale 
Maienfeld, Sprecher von Bemegg, pnvate collection 
Morges, Bibliotheque de la Ville 
Mustair, Frauenkloster 
Neuchatel, BibliothCque Publique 
Rheinfelden, Chnstkatholisches Pfarrami 
Sion, Bibliotheque Cantonale du Valais 

, Staatsarchiv 

, Kathedrale 

Sarnen, Bibliothek dcs Kollegiums 

, Fraucnkloster 

Schwyz, Kantonsbibliothek 
St Gall, Stiftsbibliothek 

, Stadtbibliothek 

Schaffhausen, Stadtbibliothek 
St Maunce, Bibliotheque de I'Abbaye 
Solothurn, Zentralbibliothek, Musiksammlung 
Thun, Stadtbibliothek 
Winterthur, Stadtbibliothek 

, Peer pnvate collection 

Zurich, Israelitischc Kulturgcmeinde 

, Erwin R Jacobi, pnvate collection 

, Konservatonum und Musikhochschule 

, Schwei/erisches Musik-Archiv 

. Musik wissenschaftlichcs Seminar der Univer- 
silat 

, Pcstalozzianum 

, 2U:ntralbibliothek 

Zug, Stadtbibliothek 
Zufingen, Stadtbibliothek 
Zuoz, Gcmeindcarchiv 

CO COLOMBIA 
Bogota, Catedral 

CS CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Brno, KlaSter Milosrdnych Bratfi [in Bm] 

, Ustav Dfcjin Hudby MoravskCho Musea, 

HudebnChistoncke OddCIcni 

, Siatni VCdecka Knihovna, Universitni Knihovna 

Bakov nad Jizerou, poboCka Statni Archivu v Mlade 
Boleslavi 

BCla pod BezdCzem, MCstske Muzeuni 
Beroun, Okresni Archiv 
Bratislava, Okresni Archiv 

, Evanjelicka a. v Cirkcvna Kni>nica 

— ' , Kni2nica Hudobneho Semmara Filosohckej 
Fakulty University Komenskcho 

, Slovenskc Narodne Muzeum, HudobnC 

OddClenie 

, §tatny Ustredny Archiv Slovenskej Soaalistickej 

Republiky 

— , Slovenska Akademia Vied 

, Univerzitna Kni£nica 

Bfezmee, DCkansky Koslel Sv Ignace 
Banska Sliavnica, Farsky Rimsko-Katolicky Kostol, 
Archiv Choru 
Cheb, Okresni Archiv 
Choceft, DCkansky Ufad 
— , MCstske Mu/eum 
Hronov, Muzeum Aloise JirCska 
Hradec Kralove, Muzeum 
Hof ice, VlastivCdne Muzeum 
Jur pri Bratislave, Okresni Archiv, Bratislava-Vidick 
Jindhehuv Hradec, Statni Archiv 
, Vlustivddne Muzeum 

Cesky Krumlov, PracoviSti St&tniho Archivu Tfc- 
boA, Hudebni Sbirka 
Klatovy, Okresni Archiv 
Ko&ice, MAstsky Archiv 
Kolir, DAkansky Chram 

Kromdfii, Statni Ziimek a Zahrady, Historicko- 
Umftlecky Fondy, Hudebni Archiv 
Kriliky, DAkansky Ufad 
Kremnica, MAstsky Archiv 
Kutna Hora, Oblastni Muzeum 
Karlovy Vary, Dikansky Of ad 

, Karlovarsky Symfonicky Orchestr 

Levoi&a, Rimsko-Katolicky Farsky Kostol 
Cesk& Lipa, Okresni Archiv 
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Library Sigla: CU 

Litomdhce, Stalni Archiv 
Loukov, Farm' Of ad 

Marlin, Matica Slovenska. OddSlenic Hudobnycb 
Pamiatok 

— , Slovcnskc Narodne Muzeum, Archiv 
Mlada Boleslav. Okrcsni Archiv 
MSlnik, Okresni Archiv 
Miiichovo Hradi^te, Vlastivibdne Muzeum 
Nitra, Stalni Archiv 
Nove Dvory, Farni Ufad 

Novc Mesto nad Vahom, Rimsko-Katolicky Farsky 
Kostol 

Olomouc, Stalni Oblastni Archiv v Opava 

,Statni V^dccka Knihovna, linivcrsitniKnihovna 
Opava, SIczskc Mu/cum 

Ostrava, Ccskoslovcnsky Rnzhias, Hudcbni Archiv 
Osck, Klastci 

Prague, Statni Ustrcdni Archiv 

, Archiv Mctropolitni Kapiluly 
— , Knihovna Josefa Dobrovskcho 

- - , Ceskoslovcnska C'irkcv Hole^ovice 

Ceskoslovensko Hudehni Informa^ni Strcdisko 
-- , Archiv Stalni Konservalorc v Praze 

- Narodni Muzeum. Hudehni Oddelcni 

- - . Archiv PraXskeho Hradu 

- . Pamatnik NArodniho Pl^cm^lClvI na Slruhovc 
, Ccskosh)vcnsk> Ro/hlas. Hudcbni Archiv 

Rii/na Provenience 

— , Rodinni Archiv Karla Kovafovicc 

— . Strahovska Knihovna [in Ppp\ 

— , Kostcl Sv Franciscus 

— , Kostcl Sv Jakuba 

, Statni Knihovna ^’SSR, Univcrsitni Knihovna 
Plzeft, Mfeslsky Archiv 

, /apadoceskc Mu/cum 
Plasy, Okresni Archiv 

Podcbr.idy. pobocka Slalni Archivu Nymburk 
, Hclichovo Muzeum 
Pfibram, Okresny Muzeum 
Presov, Rimsko-Katolicky Farsky Kostol 
Rakovnik, Slalni Archiv 
Rajhrad, K luster [in Bni\ 

Rokycany, Okresny Mu/cum 
Roznava, Biskupski Archiv 
Rychnov, Muzeum Orlicka 

SpiJska Kapitula, Kaicdralny Rimsko-Katoheky 
Kostol, Kniznica Spisskci Kapiluly 
Spisskd Nova Ves, Rimsko-Katolicky Farsky 
Kostol 

Sokolov, Slalni Aichiv 
Tfcbic, Meslsky Archiv 
Trencin, Okresni Archiv 
Trnava, Dom Sv Mikulasa 
Tfebcnicc, K latter 
Tfebon, Slalni Archiv 
Turnov, Okresny Mu/cum 
Vclenicc, Farni Ufad 
Vysoke Myto, Okresny Muzeum 
Zamrsk, Statni Archiv 

CV CUBA 

Havana, Biblioteca Nacional 

- , Biblioteca de la Sociedad Lconomica de Amigos 
del Pais 


D OFRMANY 

Augsburg. BRD. Kanloreiurchiv St Annen 

, Bibliothek der Fuggerschen Domancnkan/lei 

---, Dominikanerkloster Heilig-Kreuz 
— , Staals- und Stadtbibliothck 
-, Stadtarchiv 

Aachen, BRD, Bischofliche Diozesanbibliothck 

- Kaiser Karl-Gymnasmm, Lehrerbibholhek 

- — , Domarchiv 

-, Stadtbibliothek 

Amorbach, BRD, Furstlich L^iningischc Bibliothek, 
private collection 

Annabcrg-Buchholz, DDR, PFarraml, Kirchenbib- 
liothek 

, Kantoreiarchiv St Annen 

Adolfseck bei Fulda, BRD, Schloss F'asanene, Bib- 
hothek der K urhcssischen Haussiiftung 

Altenburg, DDR, l^ndcsarchiv (Hislorisches Siaats- 
archiv) 

— , Stadtarchiv 
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— , Bibliothek dcs Landesthcaters 
Ambcrg, BRD, Staatliche Provinzialbibliothek 
Ansbach, BRD, Regierungsbibhothck 
Altoliing, BRD, Kapuziner-Kloster St Konrad 
Arnsiadt, DDR, Kirchenbibliolhek 

- — , Stadt- und Krcisbibliothck 

, Schlossmuseum 

Aschaffenburg, BRD, Hofbibliolhek 

— . Sladtbuchcrci 

- , Stiftsbibhothek 

Berlin, Slaatsbibliothek Prcussischer Kullurbesitz 
[WJ 

, Amenka-Gedcnkhibhothck (Berliner Zenlral- 
bibliothek) [W], Deutsche Akadcmie dcr Kunslc 
(FI 

- , Musikbiicherci Charlollenburg |W) 

, DeutscheHcK'hschulefur Musik HannsF,isler[L] 

— . DeulscheSlaatsbibliolhek(lormcrly Komglichc 
Bibliothek, Preussischc Slaatsbibliothek, Otlcnt- 
liche Wisscnschartliche Bibliothek). Musikublcil- 
ung |E] 

, Deutsche Staatsoper [FJ ^ 

- , Insiilut fur Musiker/ichun^ der Humboldl- 

Univcrsiiat [hj \ 

— . Streil’scht Stiltung (in Aij [I \ 

, Staatliche Hochschulc lui Bil^endc Kunst [WJ 

- , A Hesse, private colleclion [KJ 

. StaalliclK Hochschulc fur Mosik und Dar- 
stellcndc Kunst [W) 

— , Staatliches Insiitut fur Musikforschung Preus- 
sischer Kulturbesilz [W] 

SlaallicheMusecnPreussischef Kullurhesil/|W| 
. Komischc Opci |F] 

, Be/irks-Lehrcrbibliolhek Kreu/lierg |W] 

- . Mancnkirchc |Fj 

- . Internalionalc Musikbibliolhek, Verband 
Deulschcr Komponislcn und Musikwisscnschafl- 
ler [F] 

Musikwissenschaflliches InsliliU der 1 reicn 
Umversilat |W), Musikwissenschaflliches Instilul 
del Humboldl-Universilal (FvJ 

— , Markisches Museum [F| 

- . Nikolaikirthe [hJ 

, Padagogisches Zen t rum |W[ 

. Deulschcr Dcmokratischi i Rundfunk. Nolcn- 
arcluv |F,j 

. Berliner Stadtbibliothek (F) 

. Stadlbucherci, Hauplslellc Berlin-Wilmeisdoi I 
(Wj 

, Univcrsiuusbibliothek dor Tochnischen 
Univeisilal [Wj 

, Lchrsluhl fur Musikgeschichle dcr lechnischen 
Universilal [W] 

, Univcisilalsbibliolhok dei 1 reien I'nivcrsiuil 
(Wj 

Dniversii.ilNbibliolhck der Humboldl-Uiiivcrs- 
itat [Fj 

Bamberg, BRD, Slaatsarchiv 

— , Franziskaner-Klosler 

- . Slaatsbibliothek 
Ballenstedt, DDR, Stadtbibliolhek 

Barienslcin, BRD, Fursl zu Hohcnlohe-Barien- 
sleinsches Archiv. private collection 
Bautzen, DDR, Domstdl und Bischodiches Ordinar- 
lat 

-- , Stadt- und Kreisbibliothek 
Benediktbcurcn, BRD, Pfarrkirche 
Brandenburg an der Havel, DDR. Domstift 
Bad Homburg von dcr Hohe, BRD, Stadt- 
bibliolhek 

Bcricburg, BRD, Furstlich Sayn-Witlgenstein- 
Bcrlcburgschc Bibliothek, private collection 
Beuron, BRD, Bcnediktiner-Frzablci 
Bevensen, BRD. Supenniendantur. Ephoralsbibho- 
thek und Bibliothek Sursen 
Burgsteinfurt, BRD, Gymnasium Arnoldmum 

- , Furstlich Benthcimschc Bibliothek (in MVu\ 
Beuerberg uber Wolfratshauscn, BRD, Pfarrami. 

Stiftskirchc 

Bcrchtesgaden, BRD, Katholisches Pfarrami 
Bayreuth, BRD, Stadtbuchcrei 
Bielefeld, BRD, Stadtisches Ratsgymnasium 
Bibra, DDR, Pfarrarchiv 

Birstcin iibcr Wachtcrsbach, BRD, Furst von Ysen- 
burgisches Archiv und Schlossbibliothek, private 
collection 
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BIT Billcrrcld, DDR, Krcismuscum THu 

BK Bcrnkaslel-Kucs, BRD, Cusanusslifl hS 

BKO Bud KostriU, DDR, Pfarrarchiv EU 

BMek Bremen, BRD, Buchcrei dcr Bremer Lvangeli.schcn /’ 

Kirchc 

BM\ — . Staatv- und I Jniver.sitatsbibliothck Tkm 

BNha Bonn, BRD, Beethoven Hans und Bcethovcn-Archiv f-mi 

BNek. , Ciemcindeverband der tvangclischen Kirchc 

BNms — . Musikwissenschaflhches Seminar dcr Umver- 

silat 

BNu - , Univcrsilulsbibholhck /aw 

BO , Bollslcdt, Pfarramt f Ba 

BOCHh Bochum, BRD, Bergbaumuseum FBh 

BOCHmi . MusikwissciiAchaftliches Institul dcr Ruhr- FBo 

Univcrsitat 

BOCHs , Sladlbiblioihek, Musikbucherci !'H\k 

BORp Borna, DDR, Pl'arrkirchc Fh 

BS Brunswick, BRD, Sladtarchiv und Sladtbibliolhek 

BTH Barlh, I)DR, Kirchenbibliolhck Hi 

BV Budingen, BRD, Hiirsllich Ysenburg- und Budingi- /•/,</ 

sches Archiv und SchlossbiblKithek /•/,» 

Burgwindhcim libci Bamberg, BRD, Kalholisehcs hR(h 
Pfarramt 

Cl Coburg, BRD. Landesbibliolhck tRms 

Cm , Moril/kirthi- 

Ci . Kunslsammlung del Veste Coburg FRu 

( 4 Cdstell, BRD, f ursllich Castell’schc Bibliothck kR/.\ 

CD Crotlcndorf, DDR, Kanlorciaichiv ! Rlt\ 

CR Crimmilschau, DDR, Stadtkirchc S( Laurcnliiis 

C/ Clauslhal /ellcrfeld, BRD, Kirchenbibliolhck IS 

C/u . Universilatsbiblioihek hC't 

Dhni Diesden, DDR. Hoch.schule fur Musik Carl Maria Fll 

von Weber FVp 

Dkh . Kalholischc Hofkiichc 

/)/ . Kibliothck und Museum I obau |in /)//>] im 

DUi , Staalsarchiv Ch 

Dlh , Sachsischc Candesbibliothek irm\ 

Dnih , Musikbibliolhck 

D\ , Staaistlicalci (is 

l)B Dctlelbach uber Kil/ingcn, BRD F ran/iskaner- 

klosler O' 4 

Dtl De.ssau. DDR. I InivcisitaLs- und Landesbibliolhck 0,4// 

DLs , Siadtarchiv, Ralhaus C4M 

Dl Dillmgcn an der Donau, BRD Krcis- und Studicn- U4R 

bibliotlick 

Dip Bischolliclics Priestcrscminar (iBH 

DIN Dinkelsbuhl, BRD. Katholi.schcs Pfarramt St Cicorg iiBR 

DIP Dippoldiswalde, DDR. Pvangehsch-Lulhcrisches 

Plairamt 0'/> 

DL Dclil/sch, DDR, Museum und Bibliothck 

DM Dortmund, BRD. Stadt- und Landesbibliolhck OF 

DO Donaueschingcn, BRD. Purslhth Furslenbergische OFRk 

Hofbibliothck, private collection CiLRs 

DO Dohcln, DDR. Plarrhibliolhek St Nikolai OFRsh 

DOh Doffingeri uber Bolingen, BRD, Pfdtrbibliolhck (it) 

DS Darmstadt. BRD. Hcssischc Landes- und Hochschul- OF 

bibliothck 

DSirn Internationales Musikinstifui 07/A 

DSk - , Kirchenlcitimg dcr Evangclisehcn Kirchc in (/HNa 

Hessen und Nassau GHNk 

Dl IXrtmoid, BRD. lappischc Landcsbibliothck 0/ 

DU^g Dusscldorf, BRD. Staatliches Gorrcs-Ciymnasium OF 

DL/ha , Huuptsiaatsarchiv OLA 

DCk . Gocthe-Muscum GM 

Dili . Landes- und Stadtbibliothck 

Diimh - , Stadtbuchcrcicn, Musikbucherci GMI 

DIJR Duren, BRD, Stadlbuchcrci, Lcopold-Hocsch- OO 

Museum 

FA Fich.statt, BRD, Kapu/incrklosier GOn 

Ei, - . Slaats- und Seminarbibliothck GOg 

Ew . Bencdiklincrinncn-Ablci St Walburg GOl 

EB Kbrach, BRD, Katholisches Plan amt 

EBS Fbslorf, BRD, Klosler GOs 

EF Erfurt, DDR. Wis.scn.schaftlichc Bibliothck dcr Stadt OD.iA 

EFd - , Dombibliolhck (’Qp 

EFs , Stadt- und Bczirksbibliolhek ODa 

Ela Eisenach, DDR. Siadtarchiv GOsp 

Efh , Bachhuus und Bachmuscum dOL 

Ell — . Landcskirchenrat GRim 

EIHp Eichlershcim, BRD. Pfarrbibliolhek 

EL Eisicbcn, DDR, Andreas-Bibholhek 0/?A 

EM Emdcn. BRD, Grosse Kirche O^m 

EMM Emmerich, BRD, Slaalliches Gymnasium O’Ff/ 

EN Engelberg, BRD, E'ranziskancrkloslcr 

ERmA Erlangen, BRD, Musikwisscnschafllichcs Seminar 0^ 

dcr Univcrsitat GZhk 


Library Sigla: D 

, Universitalsbibhothek 
Essen. BRD. Musikbucherci dcr Stadibuchcrei 
Eulin, BRD, Krcisbibliothek 

Frankfurt am Mam, BRD, Stadt- und Univcrsilals- 
bibliothek 

. Museum fur Kunsthandwerk 
. Musikwisscnschaftlichcs Insiitnt der Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe- Univcrsitat 

Philosophisch-Thcolopischc Hochschulc St 
Georgen 

, Bibliothck fur Neucre Sprachen und Musik 
Freiberg, DDR. Stadlaichiv 
, Bcigakademic, Buchcrei 

. Gcschwislei-Scholl-Dberschulc, Histonschc 
Bibliothck 

- , Stadt- und Krcisbibliothek 

Kiankfurt an dcr Oder. DDR, Stadt- und Bc/irks- 
bibliothek 

Fieyburg, DDR, Pfarrarchiv 
Hensburg, BRD, Siadtarchiv 
. Slaatlichcs Ciymnasiurn 

Prciburg im Breisgau, BRD, Collegium 
Borromaeum 

, Musikwissenschaflhches Seminar dcr IJniver- 
sital 

Universitalsbibhothek 
Fricdbcrg, BRD. Stadtbibliothek 

, 1 hcolopisches Seminar der hvjngelischen 
Kirchc m Hessen und Nassau 
F reising. BRD. Dombibholhek 
I ulda, BRD, Klostcr Frauenberg 
, Hessische Landesbibholhek 

- , Bisthoflichcs Pricstcrseminar, Bibliothck der 
Philosophisch- rheologi.schcn Hochschulc 

Cjotimgen, BRD, Staathches Archivlager 
, Johann Sebastian Bach-lnslitut 
, Musik wis.scnsthaft)iches Seminar der Univer- 
sital 

. Nicdersachsischc Staals- und Universitals- 
bibholhek 

Gaiissig bci Baut/en, DDR, Schlo.s,sbibliothck 
Gandersheim, BRD. Stiftsbibholhek 
(Jau-Algeshcim, BRD, Stadtarchiv 
Gars am Inn, BRD, Philosophisch-Theologische 
Orden hochschulc dcr Redemptoriiiten 
Cirossbrembach. DDR, Pfarrarchiv 
Grossbrei ten bach bei Arnstadi, DDR, Pfarr- 

bibhothck 

Gaesdonck uber Goch, BRD, Collegium Augu.s- 
tinianum 

(iclenau. DDR, Pfarrarchiv 
CJera, DDR. Kirchcnarchiv 

- . Siadtmuseum 

- . Stadt- und Be/irksbibliolhek 
Geyei, DDR, Kirchcnbibliolhek 

Grossfahrer, DDR, Pfarrarchiv Siarcklof-Eschcn- 
berger 

Gcithain, DDR. Evangehsch-Luthensches Pfarramt 
CTros,senhain, DDR, Archiv 
, Kirchc 

Giessen, BRD, Ju.slus Liebig-Universitai 
Goslar, BRD, Marktkirchenbibhothck 
Glushulte, DDR, Pfarrarchiv 

Gnmma, DDR, Goschenhaus. Johannes Sturm, 
private collection 

- . Landesschulc 

Gotha. DDR, Evangclisch-Luthcnsche Stadtkirchcn- 
gcmeinde 

- , Augu.slincrkirche 
. Gymnasium 

-- , Forschungsbibliothck [former Landcs- 

bibliothekj 

, Siadtarchiv 

- - , Stadt- und Krcisbibliothek 

Gorhtz, DDR. Kvangelischer Parochialvcrband 

, Siadibibhothck 

-, Pfarramt St Peter 
Cioldbach bei Gotha, DI^R, Pfarrarchiv 
Greifswald, DDR. Institul fiir Musikwussen- 

schaft 

- , Konsistonalbihhothck 

- . Ernst-Moruz-Arndt-Umvcrsitai 
Grunhuin, DDR, Pfarramt 
Giislrow, DDR, Hcimalmuseum 
Grciz, DDR. Stadt- und Krcisbibliothek 

- , Staulliche Bucher- und Kupferstichsammlung 
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Library Sigla: D 


, Stadtische Musikbibliothek Kt 

, Histonsches Staatsarchiv 

Hamburg, BRD, Staatsarchiv Km 

, Gymnasium Christiancum Ksp 

— , Harburg, Helmsmuscum KA 

- , Gelchrtenschule dcs Johanncum KAsp 

— , Kunstgewerbemuseum KAu 

- — . Musikbucherei dcr Hamburger OlTcnllichen KAL 

Biicherhallen KARj 

, Museum fiir Hamburgischc Gcschichte KARr 

, Musikwissenschaftlichcs Institutder Univcrsitat KARs 

, Staats- und Univcrsitatsbibliothck KBs 

, Senatsarchiv KBEk 

, Universitat, Thcatersammiung 

Halle an der Saalc, DDR, Hauptbibliothck und KFm 
Archiv dcr Franckeschen Stiftungen {in HAu\ KFs 

— , Handel-Haus KIl 

, Instilul fur Musikwissenschafl der Martin KImi 

Luther-lJnivcrsitat 

-- - , Mancnbibliothek Klu 

— , Stadt- und Be/irksbibiiothek KIN 

, UmversilatS' und Landcsbibliolhek Sachsen- 

Anhalt KMk 

Hainichen, DDR, Heimatmuscum 

Heilbronn, BRD, Stadtarchiv KAH 

Hechingen, BRD, Stif'tskirchc KMs 

Hermsdorf, DDR, Pfarrarchiv KNd 

Heidelberg, BRD, hvangclisches Kirchcnmusikali- 
sches Institut KNh 

, Musikwissenschaftliches Seminar der linivcr- KNhi 

sitat KNmi 

, Univcrsitatsbibliothek KNu 

Herrnhut, DDR, Archiv dcr Bruder-Unitat KO 

Heynit/, DDR, Pfarrbibliothek KPk 

Havelberg, DDR, Museum 

Hildburghausen, DDR, Stadtarchiv KP\ 

Hildesheim, BRD, Beverin'schc Biblioihck KPsI 

— , St Michaclskirche KR 

— - , Bischofliches Prieslerscminar 

Haltcnbcrgstetten, BRD, Schloss uber Niedcrstcttcn, KT 

Furst zu Hohcnlohc-Jagstberg'schc Bibliothek, Ki' 
private collection KZa 

Hamein, BRD, Stadtbucherei dcs Schiller-Gymna- K7r 

Slums K7s 

Herborn, BRD, Evangelischcs Thcologisches Semi* Lm 

nar Lr 

Hof an der Saale, BRD, Jean Paul-Gymnasium LA 

, Stadtarchiv, Ratsbibliothek 

Hohenstein-Ernstthal, DDR, Kantoreiarchiv dcr LAV 
Christophonkirchc 

Hofgeismar, BRD, Predigerseminar LB 

Horst, BRD, Evangelisch-Lutherischcs Pfarramt 
Harburg uber Donauworlh, BRD, Furstlich LCH 
Octtingen-Wallerstein'schc Bibliothek, private 
collection LEh 

Helmstedt, BRD, Juleum LEbh 

, Kantorat zu St Stephani [in W\ LEdh 

, Kloster Marienberg LEm 

— ■ — , Bibliothek Pastor Wanderslcb LEmh 

Halberstadt, DDR, Stadtarchiv LEmi 

, Dombibliothek 

* -, Gleimhaus LE\m 

Hanover, BRD, Staatliche Hochschulc fur Musik LEt 

und Theater LEu 

— , ArbcitSvStclIc fur Gottesdienst und Kirchcn* 
musik der Evangelisch-Luthcrischcn Landeskirche LFN 

, Niedersachsische Landesbibliothck LHD 

, Stadtbibliothek L! 

, Staatsarchiv LIM 

, Tcchnische Hochschule LL 

Hoxter, BRD, Kirchcnbibliothek St Nikolaus LM 

Isny. BRD, Evangelische Kirche St Nikolai 

, Furstlich Quadt’sche Bibliothek, private IX) 

collection LO 

llmenau, DDR, Kirchenbibliothek LR 

, Stadtarchiv 

Indersdorf uber Dachau, BRD, Katholisches Pfarr- LST 
amt 

Jena, DDR, Ernst Abbe-Bucherci, Musikbucherei LUd 

, Musikwissenschaftliches Institut der Fnednch- LUh 

Schiller-Universitat LUC 

— , UniversitaLsbibliothek der Friednch-Schiller- Ma 
Universitat Mb 

Jahnsdorf bei Stolibcrg, DDR, Pfarrarchiv Mbm 

Jever, BRD, Marien-Gymnasium Mbn 

Kassel, BRD, Deutsches Musikgeschichtliches Archiv Mbs 


, Murhardsche Bibliothek der Stadt und Landes- 

bibliothek 

, Musikakademic 

, Louis-Spohr-Gedenk- und Forschungsstatte 

Karlsruhe, BRD, Badischc Landesbibliothck 

— , Pfarramt St Peter 

— , Univcrsitatsbibliothek 
Kaldenkirchen, BRD, Pfarrbibliothek 
Karl-Marx-Stadt. DDR, Jacobi-Kirche 
, Ratsarchiv 

. Stadt- und Bezirksbibliothek 

Koblenz, BRD, Stadtbibliothek 
Koblcnz-Ehrenbrcitstem, BRD, Provmzialat der 
Kapuziner 

Kaufbcurcn,BRD, Stadtpfarrkirchc St Martin 

— , Stadtbucherei 

Kiel, BRD, Schleswig- Holstcinische Landesbibliothck 
, Musikwissenschaftliches Institut der Christian- 
Albrechl Universitat 
, Universitatsbibliothek 

Kindelbruck, DDR, Pfarrarchiv, Evangelisches Pfarr- 
amt I 

Kamcn/, DDR, Evangelisch-Lutheriscfie Haupt- 
kirchc \ 

— , Lessingmuseum ' 

-- , Stadtarchiv ' 

Cologne, BRD, Eir/bischoflichc Didzcsan- upd Dom- 
bibliothck 

. Staatliche Hochschule fur Musik 

, Joseph Haydn-lnstitut 

, Musikwissenschaftliches Institutder Universitat 
. Universitats- und Stadtbibliothek 
Kothen, DDR, Heimatmuscum 
Kemplen, BRD, Kirchenbibliothek, Evangelisch- 
L.utherisches Pfarramt St Mang 
— , Stadtbucherei 
— Stadtpfarrkirchc St Lorenz 
Kleinrohrsdorf uber Bischofswcrda, DDR, Pfarr- 
kirchenbibliothck 

Klingcnthal. DDR, Kirchenbibliothek 
Kulmbach, BRD, Stadtarchiv 
Konstanz, BRD, Stadtarchiv 
, Rosgarten-Museum 
, Stadtischc Wessenberg-Bibiiothek 
Luneburg, BRD, Michaelisschulc 
, Ratshucherei 

Landshul, BRD, Historischcr Verein fur Nieder- 
bayem 

Laubach, BRD, Graflich Solms-Laubach'sche Bib- 
liothek 

Langenburg, BRD, F'urstlich Hohenlohe-Langen- 
burg’sehe Schlossbibliothck. private collection 
Lich, BRD, Furstlich Solms-Lich'schc Bibliothek, 
private collection 
Leipzig, DDR, Bach-Archiv 
- , Brcitkopf 8l Hartcl, Verlagsarchiv 
— , Deutsche Bucherci, Musikaliensammlung 

, Musikbibliothek dcr Sudt 

, Hochschule fur Musik 

, Musikwissenschaftliches Institut dcr Karl- 

Marx-Universitat 

— , Museum fiir Geschichtc der Stadt 
, Thomasschule 

, Univcrsitatsbibliothek der Karl-Marx- 
Universitiit 

Laufen an der Salzach, BRD, Stiftsarchiv 
Langhennersdorf iiber Freiberg, DDR, Pfarramt 
Lindau, BRD, Stadtbibliothek 
Limbach am Main, BRD, Pfarramt 
lingula uber Muhihausen, DDR, Pfarramt 
Leitheim uber Donauworth, BRD, Schlossbibliothck 
Freiherr von Tuchcr 

Ixiccum iiber Wunstorf, BRD, Klosterbibliothek 
Lossnitz, DDR, Pfarrarchiv 

Lahr, BRD, Lehrerbibliothek des Scheffel-Gymna- 
Slums 

Lichtenstein, DDR, Kantoreiarchiv von St Lauren- 
tius 

Liibeck. BRD, Distler Archiv 

, Bibliothek dcr Hansestadt 

Luckau, DDR, Nikolaikirche 
Munich, BRD, Franziskanerkloster St Anna 
~ , Benediktinerabtei St Bonifaz 

— - , Metropolitankapitel 

— , Bayensches Nationalmuseum 

— . Bayerische Staatsbibliothek 
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MtR 

, Georgianum, Her/ogliches Pricstcrseminar 

NBss 

Miim 

. Deutsches Museum 

NEhz 

Mh 

, Staatliche Hochschule fiir Musik 

NLuhumm 

Ml 

, hvangelisch-Lulhcnsches Landcskirchenamt 

NERk 

Mmh 

, Stadtische Musikbibliothek 

NEZp 

Mnis 

. Musikwisscnschaftliches Seminar der IJniver- 

NGp 


silat 

Nlw 

M.\l 

, Suddculschc I^hrerbucherei 

NL 

Mth 

, Theatermuscum der Clara-Zicglcr-Stiftung 


Mu 

. Universitatsbihliothek 

NIJc 

Mwg 

— , Wilhelms-Ciymnasium, Lehrerbibliothek 

NM 

MAk 

Magdeburg. DDR, Kulturhistonsches Museum, 



Klosicrbibliothck 

NO 

MAkon 

- , Konsisiorialbiblioihck 

NS 

MAI 

, Landcshauptarchiv 


MAs 

, Stadt- und Bezirksbibliolhek 

NSg 

MB 

Marbach an der Neckar, BRD, Schiller-Naiional- 

NT 


museutn 

NW 

MB(, 

Miltcnbcig am Main, BRD, Fran/iskancrklosler 

OB 

M( n 

Maria Laach uber Andernach, BRD. Bcncdiktincr- 

01 


ablci 

OH 

Mh 

Meissen, DDR, Stadt- und Kreisbibliolhek 

OLl 

MLIk 

Mcmingcn. DDR, Fvangclisch-Lutherischc Kirchcn- 

OLns 


gcmcinde 

OLH 

MEH 

— , Staalsarchiv 

ORB 

Mhlii 

, Opcrnarchiv 


Mrit 

- , Staatliche Musecn nut Reger-Archiv 

OS 

MFl 

Mcldorf, BRD, Joachimsche Bibliothek, Dithmar 

OSa 


sches Landesmuseum 

OSm 

MhRu 

Merseburg. DDR, Donvsiifi 

n 

MLRr 

. Rcgicrungsbibliothek 

Pk 

Ml.R\ 

, Stadt- und Kreisbibliothek 

Po 

MERz 

Deutsthes /enlial-Aichiv, Historischc Ab 

Ps 


tcilung 

PA 

Mil 

Munstcrcifel, BRD, St Michacl-Gymnasium 


MCtmi 

Marburg an dcr Lahn, BRD, Musikwissenschalt- 

PI 


lichcs Institul dcr Philipps Universitat 

POh 

M(;\ 

-, Staalsarchiv und Archivschulc 

PR 

Mliu 

, Univcrsitatsbibhothck dcr Phihpps-Universitat 


MH 

Mannheim, BRD, Wisscnschafllichc Siadtbibhothek 

PI 


und Univcrsitatsbibhothck 

PW 

MHtm 

, Reiss- Mu.scum 

Q 

MHR 

Mulhcim, BRD, Siadtbibliolhek 

QVh 

Ml 

Michelsladi, BRD, Fvangehsches Pfarraml West 

QUk 

Mh 

Markneukirchen, DDR. Gewerbenmscum 

Rim 

Ml Hh 

Muhlhauseti, DDR. Blasiuskirchc 


Ml.Hr 

Rdtsarchiv im Sladtarchiv 

Rp 

MMm 

Meminingen, BRD, Fvangeh.sch-Lutherischcs Pfari- 

Rs 


amt St Martin 

Rn 

MM\ 

, Stadtbibhothck 


MO 

Molln, BRD. Fvangchsch-Uuthenschc Kirchcn- 

Ru 


gemcindc St Nikolai 

RAJ 

MOSp 

Mosbach, BRD, Pfarrbibliothek 

RB 

MR 

Marienberg, DDR. Kirchenbibhothek 


MS 

Munstcrschwarzach uber Kitzingcn am Main, BRD. 
Abtei 

RF 

Ml 

Mctlen iibcr Deggendorf, BRD, Abtci 

REV 

MVd 

Munster, BRD, Bischofliches Dio/csanarchiv 

RH 

Mims 

- - . Musikwisscnschaftliches Seminar der Univer- 



sital 

RIE 

MVp 

Bischofliches Pricstcrseminar und Santini- 

RJ 


Sammlung 

RMmarr 

MUn 

, Seminar fur Reformicrte I'heologie 


MLIs 

— , Santim-Bibhothek [m MUp\ 

ROmi 

Ml'su 

, Staatsarchiv 


MVu 

Universitalsbibholhek 

RO.s 

MUG 

Mugcln, DDR. Pfarrarchiv 

ROu 

MWR 

Maricnwcihcr uber Kulmbach, BRD. Franzis- 

RO 


kanerkloslcr 

ROM 

MZfciierhofcr 

Mam/, BRD, Hellinut Federhofer, private collection 

R07 

M7gm 

, (iutenberg-Museum 

ROTTd 

MZgottron 

. Adam Gottron. private collection 


MZmi 

— , Musikwisscnschaftliches Institul dcr Universitat 

ROri’p 

M7p 

- , Bischofliches Pricstcrseminar 

RI 

MZs 

— , Stadlbibliothek und Siadisarchiv 

Rl'h 

MZsch 

, Musik vcrlag B Schotts Sohne 

RUl 

M7u 

.Univcrsitatsbibhothck dcr Johanncs'Gu tenberg- 
Univcrsitat 

RV 

Ngm 

Nuremberg, BRD, Gcrmanischcs National-Museum 

Seo 

Nla 

, Landcskirchhchcs Archiv 


M . 

, Stadtbibhothck 

Sh 

\4 

Neusludi an dcr Orla, DDR, Pfarrarchiv 


NAUs 

Naumburg, DDR. Sladtarchiv 

SI 

NAilw 

- , Wenzelskirchc 

SAh 

NBsh 

Neuburg an der Donau, BRD, Slaathchc 
Bibliothek 

SAAmi 


Library Sigla: D 

, Studicnscminar 

Neucnslcin, BRD, Hohenlohe-Zcniral-Archiv 

, Karl Schumm, private collection 

Ncuenradc, BRD, Kirchcnbibliothck 
Neckarcl/, BRD, Pfarrbibliothek 
Neckargcmund, BRD, Pfarrarchiv 
Nieheitn uber Bad Dnburg, BRD. Weberhaus 
Nordlmgcn, BRD, Sladtarchiv, Stadlbibliothek und 
Volksbucherei 

, Kirchcnbibliothck Si Georg 

Ncumunstcr. BRD. Schlcswig-Holsicinischc Musik- 
sammlung dcr Stadt [in KU\ 

Nordhauscn, DDR. Humboldt-Obcrschulc 
Ncustadl an dcr Aisch, BRD, hvangchsche Kirchcn- 
bibliothck 

. Gymnasialbibliolhek 
Ncumarkt-St Veit, BRD. Pfarrkirchc 
NcuMadl an dcr WeinMrassc, BRD, Heimalmuseum 
Oltobeurcn, BRD. Bencdiklincr-Abtei 
Offenbach am Main, BRD, Vcrlagsarchiv Andre 
Obcrfrankcnhain. DDR, Pfarrarchiv 
Oldenburg, BRD. Landcsbibliothck 
Niedcrsachsisches Staalsarchiv 
Olbernhau. DDR. Pfarrarchiv 
Oranienbaum, DDR. I -andesarchiv HiMorisches 
SUatsarchiv 

Oschat/, DDR, bphoralbihholhek 
Osnabruck, BRD. Niedcnsachsisches Staalsarchiv 
, Siadtisches Museum 
Passau. BRD. Gymnasialbibliolhek 
. Bischofliches Klerikalseminar 
. Bischofliches Ordinariut 
. Slaathchc Biblinthek 

Paderborn. BRD, Fr/bischoflichc Akiidemische 
Bibliothek 

Pirna, DDR. Sladtarchiv 

Potsdam, DDR, Padagogische Hochschulc 

Prei/schendorl ubei Dippoldisvsalde. DDR, Pfarr- 

arthiv 

Pulsnit/, DDR, Nikolaikirche 
Peslcrwitr bei Dresden. DDR, Pfarrarchiv 
Ouedimburg. DDR, Stadt- und Kieisbibliothck 
Ouerfurl, DDR, Heimalmu.scum 
, Sladtkirchc 

Regensburg, BRD, Insiiiut fur Musikforschung [in 
Ru\ 

, Bisthoflichc 7eniralbiblioihck 
— Staatliche Bibliothek 

. Fursllich Thurn und Taxis'sche Holbibliothek, 
private collection 
. Universiialsbibhoihek 
Ratzeburg, BRD, Domarchiv 
Rothcnbuig ob dcr Tauber. BRD, Sladtarchiv und 
Rats- und Konsisionalbibhothek 
Rculbcrg bei Schafilach, BRD. Franziskancnnncn- 
Klosicr 

Rcuden, DDR. Pfarrarchiv 
Rheda, BRD. Furst /u Bcnlhcim-Tccklenburgischc 
Bibliolhck [in MH and MVu\ 

Riesa, DDR. Heimaimuscum 
Rcuilingcn, BRD, Stadtbuchcrci 
Ramelsloh uber Winsen, BRD, (i Mart, private 
collection 

RosUK'k, DDR. Institul fur Musikwissenschalt der 
Universitat 

. Stadt- und Bczirksbibliothek 
- , Univcrsitalsbihliothek 
Rohrsdorf uber Meissen, DDR. Pfarrbibliothek 
Romhild, DDR, Pfarrarchiv 
Rotenburg, BRD. Prcdigersemmar 
Rottenburg an der Neckar. BRD, Diozcsanbiblio- 
thek 

, Bischofliches Pries terscminar 
Raslatt, BRD. Fricdnch-Wilhclm-Gymnasium 
Rudolstadt, DDK, Horkapcilarchiv 
. Stuatsarchiv 

Rudenhausen uber Kit/ingen, BRD, Furst C'astell- 
Rudenhausen Bibliothek 

Stuttgart, BRD. Bibliothek und Archiv dcs Fvange- 
lischen Oberkirchenrats 

, Slaathchc Hochschule fur Musik und Darslel- 

Icndc Kunst 

, Wurltcmbcrgische Landesbibliothek 

Saalfeld, DDR. Hcimatmuseum 
Saarbrucken, BRD, Musikwisscnschaftliches Institut 
der Universitat 
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Library Sigla: DK 

- , IJnivcrsitalsbibiiolhck 
Straubing. BRD, Johannes 'I urmair-Ciyinnasium 

, Kirchcnbibliothek Si Jakob 

, Karmcliler-Klosicr 

Schwabisch Hall. BRD, Hislorischcr Verein fui 
Wurtiembergisch -hiankcn 

, Archiv dcr Si Michaclskiichc 
, Ralsbibholhek im Sladlarchiv 
Scheyern uber Hfalicnhofen, BRD, Bcnediklincr- 
ablei 

Schmolln, DDR. Arehiv dcr Sladlkirchc 
Schniiedcbcrg bc*» Dresden, DI^R, Ffarrami 
Schwabach, BRD, Hcrold collcclion 
, Kirchenbibholhek 

Schlchdorf, BRD, Kalliolischc Rlaiikirchc 
Schwemfurl-Obcrndorf, BRD, Kirchcn- and Pfatr 
bibliolhek dcs Kvangclisch-Liilhcrischcn Plarramls 
, Pfarraml Si Itdiannis, Sakrislci-Bibholhck 
Schleusingen, DDR, Heimalnuiseuni 
SoMilei shaiiscii DI^R, Sladlkitibc 
, Stadl- und Krcisbtblioihek 
, Schlosskirche 

Siginanngen, BRD, hursilich Hohen/t)llcinsLhL 
Holhibliolhek, piivalc eolleetion 
Sal/wcdel, DDR, Kalharincnkirchc 
, J T Danneil Museum 
. MancnkirclK 

Schmalkaldcn, DDR, T vangtlisehcs Dck.in.«i 
. neimalrnuseuin Sehlo.ss Wilhclmsburg 
Soesl, BRD, Sladlbibljolhek ini Sta<harLliiv 
Schonuu bei Heidelberg, BRI') I’larrbibliolhek 
Speyer, BRD, Plal/iseht Landesbibliolhek, Musik- 
ablcilung 

, Bibholhek dcs Prolcslanitsthcn 1 andes- 
kirchcrirats der Plal/ 

Sehulpforta, DDR, Meiinobeischule 
Stralsund, DDR, Bibliolhek dcs Sladlaidnvs 
Slade, BRD, Prcdigcrbibliolhek |in RO 1] 

Slolbetg, DDR, Bibliolhek 
Sul/enbi ucken, DDR, Plarraichiv 
Suhl. DDR, Sladl- und Be/itksbibliolhek Marlin 
Andersen Nexo 

Schwerin, DDR, Wisscnsthallliehc Allgenicin 
bibliolhek jlormer Metkleiibiirgisthe Landes- 
bibliolhck) 

, Si.idl- und Bc/iiksbibliothck, Musikabicilung 

Sehlosskirchcnchor 

— , Mccklenburgisches Slaaisiheatcr 
Schlei/, DDR, Sladlkirchc 
Tubingen, BRD, bvangclisches Slil'l 

, Schwabisches l.andesmusikarwhiv (in lmi\ 

, Musikwisscnsthariliehts Institui dcr I bcrhard 
Karls-lJnivcrsilal 

, I Inivcrsilalsbibliolhek 

, Bibliolhek dcs Wilhelrri.sliries 

labar/ DDR, Pfarrarchiv, I vangelisch-i ulheri 
sches Pfarianil 

Icgcrnsce, BRD, Plarrkirehc, Kalholischcs Plarr- 
aml 

Iciseildorf, BRD, Kalholischcs Pfarraml 
Theiiiar, DDR, Pfarraml 
rnimoiimg, BRD, Kollcgialslifl 
lorgau, DDR, Johann-Waller-Kantorci 
, b,vangelische Kirchcngcmcmde 
, Sladlarchiv 

Trici, BRD, Bisluniarchiv und Dombibliolhck 
, Pricsterscminar 

, Sladlbibliothck 

Dim, BRD, Sladlbibliolhck 

, Von Scherrnar’,schc hamiliensiillung 


Udesledl uber brlurl, DI^R, Pfaiiarchiv. Ot 

hvarigclisth-I ,ulhcn.schc,s Plarraml 
Villingcn, BRD, Sladti.sche Sammlung Ou 

Viemau, DDR, Pfarraml Rk 

Wolfcnbullcl, BRD, Herzog Augusl Bibliolhek Sa 

, Nicdersachsi.schcs Slaalsarthiv 
Waldheim, DDR, .Sladlkirchc Si Nikolai 
Waldcnburg, DDR, Kirchenmusikalisthc Bibliolhek 
von Si Barlholomaus Asu 

Weissenburg, BRD, Sladlbibliolhck 
Walbcrg, BRD, AIbcrtus-Magnus-Akadcmic, Bibho- 
Ihek St AIbcrl A/ 

Wicscnihcid, BRD, Musiksammlung dcs Cirafen von B 

Schonbom-Wiesenlheid, private collcclion AS 

Weiden, BRD, Pfanncnslicrschc Bibliolhek, Evan- Ba 

gclisch-Luthenschcs Pfarraml Bar 


Wcicrhol, BRD, Mcnnonilische Eorschungsslellc 
Wcllenburg, BRD, Benediklincrklosler 
Wernigerodc, DDR. Hcimalmuseum, Har/buchcrci 
Wcrlheirn am Mam, BRD, hvangelischcs Pfarraml 
, I’ursllich Lowenstcin’schc Bibliolhek, private 
collection 

Weyarn, BRD. Plarrkirche |in /•’.VJ 
Weisscnfels, DDR, Hcimalmuseum 
, Heinrich-Schut/-Gcdcnkslallc 
Willenberg. DDR, Sladlkirchc 

, Reformalionsgeschichlliches Museum, Lulhcr- 
hallc 

, f-vangelischcs Prcdigerscminar 
Wmdshcim, BRD. Sladtbibliothek 
Wiesbaden, BRD. Hessische Landesbibliolhek 
Wilsler, BRD. Sladlarchiv (Doos'sehc Bibliolhek) 
Wuppertal, BRD. Wissenschaflliche Sladlbibliolhck 
Wisniai, DDR. Siadlarthiv 
Worms, BRD, Sladlbibliolhck 
Weimar. DDR Deulsehcs Nationallhcalci 
(lOL ihe-N.itional Museum 
.Cioilhe S».hillcr-AiLhi\ und '} Nin/-I is/l 
Museum 

, Fran/ I is/(-Hochschulc \ 

. Hcrderkiichc 

, Inslilul fill VolksmusiklorsLliLing ‘ 

, l.andeshaupl.iri.hiv 
, Sladlbucherci, Musikbucherei 
I'hunngiSLhe I andcsbiblioihek Musiks.imm 

lung 

/tnli albibliolhek dei Dcutschcn Klassik 
Wasscrbuig am Inn, BRD. Chorarchiv Si Jakob, 
Plarraml 

W'ui/burg BRD. Musikwisscnschallliches Seminar 
dei IJniversilat 
Sladl.irthis 

. I 'nivcrsilalsbibliolhi.k 
Xanten, BRD Stills- und Pfarrbibliolliek 
/wakau, DDR Ralssthiilbiblioihek 
, I )omkuni()iei iler Maricnkirche 
Rober i-Sthumann-Haus 
/erbsl DDR Sladlarchiv 

Biichcrei dcr FrwcUcrlen Dbeischulc 
/oibip, DDR Hcimalmuseum 
, IMarr.imt Si Jacobi 

/illaii. DDR, Sladl- und krcisbibliolhck 
. Sladlarchiv 

7a*i 1 BRD, I ursllich Waldburg /eil'sclics Archiv, 
pi I vale collcclion 

/w'cibrucken, BRD, Bibliotheca Biporilma Wissen 
schallhche Bibliolhek am Her/og- Wolfgang 
Ciymnasium 

Zcil/. DDR, Heimatmuseum 
. Slillsbibliolhek 

OK DI NMARK 
Aihus, Slalsbibliolekcl 

Diagoi, C'amillo .Schoenbaum, private collection 
Hcllciup, Dan Pog, private tollcclion 
C(»penhagcn, ( arl Claudius Miisikhisloriskc Sam 
ling 

, Kobenhavns Kommuiics Hovcdbibliolekct 
, Del Kongchge Bibliolek 
, Del Kongchge Danskc Musikkonservaloriurn 
, Musikhisiorisk Museum 
, Samfundet til Udgiveisc al Dansk Musik 
, I calcrhislorisk Museum 
, Umvcrsileisbibliolekel 1 Afdeling 
, Kobenhavns Univcrsilct, Musik videnskabeligl 
Inslilul 

Odense, L.andsarkivel foi Fycn, Karen Brahes Bib 
hoick 

. IJniversilclsbibliolek 
Ribc, Sufis- og Katcdralskolcs Bibholek 
.Soro, Soro Akademis Bibliolek 

E SPAIN 
Avila, Calcdral 

, Monaslerio dc S Ana (Real Monaslcno de 
Imcarnucion) 

— , Monaslerio del S Tomas, Archivo de la Igicsia 
Alqucvur. Colegiala 
Albarracin, C'olegiata 
Astorga, C alcdral 

Barcelona, Real Academia dc Cicncias y Arles 
. Corona dc Aragon 
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, Dibliotccu dc Calaluna 

SAuj 

. Universidad Ponlihcia, 1 acullad de I ilosofia y 

Bill 

, Catcdrul 


1 ell as 

Btapilevila 

, Fcltpc Capdcvild Rovira, privale udlcclion 

SAN 

Santander, Bibhotcc<i dc Mcnende/ y Pelayo 

B(m 

. C’onservalorio Superior Municipal de Musica 

SC 

Santiago de Compostela, ( atedral 

Bill 

- , Institiilo Municipal dc Hisiona (loiincrlv 

S(u 

. Bibliolc'ca UnivcTSilaria 


Archivo Hislorico dc la C iudad) 

S/) 

Sanlo Domingo dc la (\d/uda, Archive 

Bim 

- , Insiituto Espanol de Musicolngia 

St 

Segovia. Calcdral 

Bit 

, Insliluto del 1 Cairo (lonncrly Museo del Arlc 

stx, 

Segorbe. Catedral 


hscenico) 

SI 

Silos, Monasteno Bcncdiclirio (Abadia) tie S Dorn 

Boi 

, Bibliolccii Orleo C'ulula 


ingti 

Bmi 

- . S Muiia del Mar 

SR, 

Siguen/,^!. Catedral 

Bu 

, Riblioteea del Universidad 

SIM 

Simancus, Archivo Cicncral 

BA 

Badajo/, C'aledral 

SO 

Soria, Biblioieca Publica 

BVu 

Burgos. C\iiedral 

It 

lolctlo, Archivo ( apiliilar 

BlUh 

, Monaster lo dc Las Huetgas 

Ip 

, Biblioieca Publica Provincial y Museo de la 

B(lm 

, Museo Arqueolopico 


Santa Cru/ 

Blip 

, Bibliotcca Provincial 

lAi 

Tarragona. C alcdral 

HI’ sc 

, Parrot] uia dc S Ksiebaii 

FAp 

, Biblioieca Publica 

( 

Cordoba, C'atcdral 

lO 

Toilosa, ( alcdral 

L A 

Calalujiia, Calcdral 

ir 

Tudcia, (tilegiala (formerly ( alcdral) dc S Maria 

C A/ 

( al<ituyud, C tilegiala de S Maria 

!/ 

Tara/ona, ( atedral 

C AH 

Cardona, Archivo Coniunal 

(' (also .S( ) 

Set) de Urgel. Caiedrai 

Cl 

C uenca. Calcdral 

\ 

Valladolid, Calcdral 

CVi 

, Insiiiuio de Miisica Kcligiosa 

I’p 

, Parroquia dc Santiago 

('/ 

C'adi/, Archivo ( apiUilar 

1 All 

Valencia. Archivo, Biblioieca y Museos Municipales 

F 

I'l 1 scorial. Real Monaslerio dc S [ oren/o 

1 h 

, ( alcdral 


Clerona, Biblioieca ( alcdralicia 

1 Atm 

, ( onservalono Supcrioi de Musit.i 

ni 

, Muset) Diixcsano 

1 Atp 

Colcgio y Seminario del ( oijius ( hiisli del 

r 

, Biblioieca Publica 


Pa In are a 

\ 

Scmin.iri(> (icrundensc 

1 Aim 

, Insiitulo Valeneiano de Musicologia 

Bi 

Giaiiada, Calcdral 

F 'lit 

Biblioieca Umvcrsiiaiia 

Rn 

( apilla Real 

f / 

Vith, Museo Lpiscopal 

l,V 

(niadalupc, Fteal Monasleriti de S Muiia 

1 II 

V Ilona, ( atedral 

11 

Huesca C alcdial 

/ill 

Saragicssa. Aichivo de Musica del ( abildo 

/ 

laui. ( atedral 

At 

. Colcgio Calasunti 

H 

Jacn. ( alcdral 

/fm 

, F acullad de Medicina 

I FA 

1 as Palmas, 1 aiedial dc Canaiias 


. Biblioieca Publica 

hi 

Leon, Calcdral 

/s 

Biblioleoi Capitular dc la Seo 

Ia 

. C'olcgiala de S Isidoro 

/si 

. Scminano dc S C arlos 

Ip 

, Bibliolcta Publioa Provincial 

/u 

, Biblioieca Universilana 

LIa 

Lerid.i Calcdral 

/\p 

. Iglesia Melropohlana (m /at 1 

1 }.ni 

. Museo Diocesaiio 

/A 

Zamora. ( atedral 

Mo 

Madrid, Real Academia de Bellas Arles de S Fer- 




nando 


F.IHF IRFLAND 

Muh 

, Archivo Hislonco Naeional (Real Academia 

( 

Cork, Univcrsily College 


de la Misioria) 

Da 

Dublin, Rtiyal Irish Academy 

Mam 

. Bibliolc*ca Musical ( ireulaiile 

Dam 

, Royal Irish Academy ol Music 

Mat 

, Museo Archivo 'Icairal 

Dill 

. ( hcsler Beatty Library 

M, 

. Conscrvalorio Superior de Musica 

IK I 

, Chris! ( hurch Cathedral 

M( a 

( asa dc Alba, piivale collecluiri 

Dm 

. Maish's Libraiy 

Mills 

. C'ongregacion de Nuesira Serlora 

Dmh 

. Mercx'r's Flospital 

Mn 

. Inslituio dc C ullura Hispamca, Scccion dc 

Dn 

. Ndlitinal Libiary and Museum of Ireland 


Musica 

Dpt 

, Si Patrick 's Cathedral 

Mil 

. Minisleno de Inl'ormacioii v 1 urismo 

Du 

. Trinity ( ollcgc 

vf/ir 

1 uiidacion La/aro (i.ildiano 

Dui 

. University College 

Mm 

, Biblioieca Municipal 



Mnu 

, C asa Oucal de Mediriaceli, Barioloiue March 


/ / FCiVPT 


Servera. private collection 


Ml Sinai 

Mil 

Biblioieca Naeional 


F FRAN( F 

Mp 

, Palucio Real 

A 

Avignon, Biblioihcque Municipalc, Musee (’alvei 

Mpm 

, Palronalo Marcelino Mencndc/ y Pelayo del 

A a 

. Archives Deparlcmcnlales de Vaucluse 


(. onsL’io Superior dc Invesligaciones CicnliHcas 

AB 

Abbeville. Biblioihequc Municipalc 

Mri 

. Radio Naeional dc Lspanu- Iclcvision 

AO 

Agen, Archues Deparlcmcnlales de LoUet-Garonne 

Msa 

- , Sociedad General dc Auiores de Fsparia 

A! 

Albi. Bibliothcque Munieipale 

Msi 

, ("ludad 1 'mversilaria. Faculdad de 1 ilosofia y 

Al\ 

Aix-en-Provencc, ('onscrvatoirc 


Letras, Biblioieca dc S Isidoro 

AIX 

, Bibliothcque Municipalc. Bibliothcque Mejanes 

MA 

Malaga, Calcdral 

Al\tu 

, Mailrise de la C’alhcdralc 

MO 

Montscrial, Mtinaslerio de S Maria 

AL 

AIcnv'on, Bibliothcque Municipalc 

MON 

Mondohedo, Catedral 

AM 

Amiens, Bibliothcque Municipalc 

OI 

Olot, Biblioieca Popular 

AN 

Angers. Bibliothcque Municipalc 

OR 

Orense, C alcdral 

ANO 

Angoulemc, Bibliothcque Municipalc 

OR1 

Orihuela. Calctiral 

ANN 

Annecy, Bibliolhequc Municipalc 

OS 

Osma, Calcdral 

API 

Api. Cathedrale Sic Anne 

OV 

Oviedo, ( alcdral Mciropolilana 

4R 

Arles, Bibliothet|ue Municipalc 

F 

Plascncia, Calcdral 

AS 

Arras. Bibliolhequc Municipalc 

FAi 

Palma dc Mallorca, Calcdral 

ASO 

Asnieres-sur-Oise, F ranv'ois l,ang, private collection 

FAp 

— , Biblioieca Provincial 

AO 

Auxerre, Bibliolhequc Municipalc 

PA Mi 

Pamplona. C'aledral 

Ad 

Autun, Bibliothcque Municipalc 

FA Mm 

, Museo Sara.salc 

A\ 

Avallon, Socieie d'F.tudcs d’Avalhm 

PAS 

Pastrana, Iglcsia Parroquial 

AIR 

Avranches, Bibliolhequc Municipalc 

RO 

Roncesvalles, Monasteno de S Maria 

B 

Besarvon, Bibliolhequc Municipalc 

Sc 

Seville, ( atedral 

Ba 

, Bibhotheque de I’Archevechc 

Sco 

. Biblioieca ( apitular Colombina [in .Vr] 

Be 

, F^olc Nationale de Musique 

SA 

Salamanca, C'atcdral 

BD 

Bar-lc-Duc, Bibliothcque Municipalc 

SAialo 

, Jose L6pc/-Calo, private colicclion 

BE 

Beauvais, Bibliolhequc Municipalc 

SAu 

, Dniversidad Pontiiicia. Biblioieca Universilana 

BLR 

Bemay, Bibliolhequc Municipalc 
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Bourg-cn-Brcssc, Bibliolhcque Municipale cl Musec NO 
de I’Ain NS 

Blois. Bibliothdquc Municipalc NT 

Bordeaux, Hibliolhequc Municipalc C) 

Boisguillaumc, Musec Boieldieu Pa 

Bourbourg, Bibliothequc Municipalc Pa! 

Brest, Bibliothequc Municipalc Phf 

Bouigcs, Bibliothequc Municipalc Pc 

Boulognc-sur-Mer, Bibliothequc Municipalc Pif 

(’arpcnlras. Bibliothequc Inguimbertmc ct Musec Pirs 

dc Carpcnlras Pc 


Cambrai, Bibliothequc Municipalc 
, C'alhcdiale 

C’adouin, Bibliothequc dc I’Abbayc 
C'ahors, Bibliothequc Municipalc 
Calais, Bibliothequc Municipalc 
Carcassonne, Bibliothequc Municipalc 
Clermont' I errand, Bibliothequc Municipalc cl 
Univcrsiiaire, Section Centialc cl Section Lctlrcs 
C''hanlilly, Musec C'oridc 
C’hateauroux, Bibliothequc Municipalc 
Cherbourg, Bibliothequc cl Archives Municipales 
Chambery, Bibliothequc Municipalc 
C’hartrcs, Bibliothequc Municipalc 
C’acn. Bibliothequc Municipalc 
— , Conservatoire National dc Musiqiic 
Colmar, Bibliothequc Municipalc 

, Consisloirc dc I’bglisc dc la Conicssion d Augs- 
bourg a Colmar 

C'outanccs, Bibliothequc Municipalc 
, (irand Scminaire 

Chalons sur-Marnc, Bibliolhcque Municipalc 
('harlcvillc, Bibliolhcque Muiiicipalc 
Dijon, Bibliothequc du ( oiiscrvatoirc 

Bibliothequc Municipalc (Bibliothequc Pub 
hque) 

Dieppe, Bibliolhcque Municipalc 
Dole, Bibliothequc Municipalc 
Douai, Bibliolhcque Municipalc 
hpinal, Bibliolhcque Municipalc 
hpernay Bibliolhcque Municipalc 
hvreux, Bibliothequc Municipalc 
f oix, Bibliothequc Municipalc 
Circnoble, Bibliolhcque Municipalc 

- fxolc Rcgionalc <lc Musique, dc Danse cl d’Arl 
Dramatique 

Gap, Archives Dcpaitcnicntalcs dcs Hautcs-Alpcs 
Hycres, Bibliothequc Municipalc 
Lille, Conscrvaioirc 

, Facullcs ( alhohqucs 
, Bibliothequc Municipalc 
aon, Bibliothequc Municipalc 
ibournc, Bibliolhcque Municipalc 
amoges, Bibliothequc Municipalc 
[,c Havre, Bibliothequc Municipalc 
x Mans, Bibliolhcque Municipalc 
.,ouvicrs, Bibliothequc Municipalc 
lx Puy-cn VcIay, Bibliothequc Municipalc 
La Rochelle, Bibliothequc Municipalc 
Laval, Bibliothequc Municipalc 
Lyons, Conservatoire National de Musique 

— , Bibliothequc Municipalc 

Marseilles, Conservatoire de Musique et dc DeUa- 
malion 

Bibliothequc Municipalc 
Macon, Bibliothequc Municipalc 
Monlbchard, Bibliolhcque Municipalc 
Mclun, Bibliothequc Municipalc 
Mulhousc, Bibliolhcque Municipalc 
Millau, Bibliothequc Municipalc 
Mirccourl. Bibliothequc Municipalc 
Moulins, Bibliothequc Municipalc 
Montlu^on, Bibhotheque Municipalc 
Montpellier, Faculle de Medcunc dc rUnivcrsite 

, Bibhotheque de la Ville cl du Musec Fabrc 

Montauban, Bibhotheque Municipalc 
Mely, Bibhotheque Municipalc 
Nantes, Bibhotheque du Musec I^obrcc 

, Fxolc Nalionale de Musique, d’Arl Drama^ 
tique ct dc Danse 

. Bibhotheque Municipalc 
Nancy, Conservatoire 

, Bibliolhcque Municipalc 
Narbonne, Bibhotheque Municipalc 
Nice, Bibhotheque Municipalc 
— , Conservatoire dc Musique 


Noyon, Bibhotheque Municipalc 
Nimes, Bibhotheque Municipalc 
Niorl, Bibhotheque Municipalc 
Orleans, Bibhotheque Municipalc 
Pans, Bibhotheque de TArsenal 
— , American Library in Pans 
— . Centre dc Documentation Bcniumm Franklin 
, C’onservaloire National de Musique |in Pn\ 

, C’omcdie-Fran^aise, Bibhotheque 

Centre National dc la Recherche Scicntitique 
. Schol.i C'anlorum (Fcolc Supeiieure de 
Musique, Danse el Arl Dramatique) 

, Yves Gerald, private collection 
, Bibliolhcque dc I’lnstiiul 
, Institut de Musicologic de rUmversile, Bibho- 
Iheque Pierre Aubry 

. Instilul Supeneui de Musique Lilurgiquc 

Bibhotheque Ma/arine 

. M usccNalionaldes Artsel 1 radilionsPopulaircs 
. Andre Meyei. private collection 
, Musee (.iuimct 

, Musee de THomme , 

. Bibhotheque Nalionale y 

. Bibhotheque Musee de rOjuTa \ 

, Phonolheque Nalionale, Bibhothequip el Musec 
. Mait Pincherle, pnvale collection jdispcrsed 
pns] 

- Bibhotheque Polonaise de Pans 
, (iLrnuinc, Baronne FaJouard de Rothschild, 
pnvale collection 

OHice de Radiodinusion-'Ielevisioii I ran(;aise 
, Socicle des Auteuis et ( 'oniposileurs 
Dramaliqucs 

Sociele dts Aiilcurs, (.'om|wsitcuis el I diteuis 
de Musique 

, Bibhotheque Sic (ienevieve 
, Bibliothequc dc la Sociele d’Histoiie du Protesl- 
antisme 

Semmairc Isr.ieliU de Fiance 
, Cienevieve Thibaull, pnvale collection 
Pau, Bibhotheque Municipalc 
PengueuK. Bibhotheque Mumcipale 
F*oitieis, Bibliothequc MuniLipak 

, F aculle des Lettres de rUniveisile de Poitiers, 
Seel ion dc Musicologic 
Rouen. ( onseivatoire 

, Bibhotheque Munu-ipale 
Rennes, Bibhotheque Municipalc 
Roanne, Bibhotheque Mumeip.ile 
Rhemis, Bibhotheque de la ( alhtdrale 
Strasbourg C'oiisei vaioirt 

Cirand Seminaire (Seminairt ( aihohquc) 

. Instilut de Musicologic dc rilniversile 
. Archives el Bibliolhcque Municip.ile 
. Bibhotheque Nalionale cl I iniversitaire 
. Societc des Amis dcs Arts dc Strasbourg 

, Seminaire IVoleslanl 

Sahns, Bibhotheque Mumcipale 
Saumur, Bibhotheque Mumcipale 
Sl-( Maude, Bil'ihothequc Mumcipale 
Sl-I>enis, Bibliothequc Mumcipale 
Sl-I^ie, Bibhotheque Mumcipale 
.Sens, BibholFiequc Mumcipale 
Sclestat, Bibhotheque Mumcipale 
Serrant, Chateau 
Solesmes, Abba ye Si- Pierre 
Soissons, Bibliolhcque Municipalc 
St Quentin, Bibhotheque Mumcipale 
1 royes, Bibhotheque Mumcipale 
Ihiers, Bibhotheque Mumcipale 
Toulouse, Conservatoire 
, Musee Dupuy 
, Bibhotheque Mumcipale 
Tours, Bibhotheque Mumcipale 
, Grand Seminaire 

— — , Bibhotheque Univcrsiiaire, Section Lclircs 
-, Centre d’Etudes Supcneurcs dc la Renaissance 
Toulon, Pxolc Nalionale de Musique 
, Bibhotheque Mumcipale 
, Socicld dcs Amis du Vieux 'J’oulon 
Tulle, Bibhotheque Mumcipale 
Versailles, Bibhotheque Mumcipale 
Vannes, Bibhotheque Mumcipale 
Valenciennes, Bibliothequc Municipalc 
Vcsoul. Bibhotheque Mumcipale 
Verdun, Bibhotheque Municipalc 
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GB GRhAT BRITAIN 

Lva 

— , Victoria and Albert Museum 

A 

Aberdeen, University Library, King's College 

Lwa 

, Westminster Abbey 

AR 

Aberyslwylh, National Library of Wales 

[M'tm 

- , Westminster Central Music Library 

AM 

Ampleforth. Abbey and C’ollege Library, St Law- 

LA 

Lancaster. District C3cntral Library 


rcncc Abbey 

LAu 

, University Library 

Bp 

Birmingham. Public Libraries 

LEhr 

l^eeds. University of Ixcds, Brotherton Collection 

Bu 

, University of Birmingham, Barber Institute of 

LEc 

, Leeds Public Libraries, Music Department, 


Line Arts 


Central Library 

BA 

Bath, Municipal Library 

LF 

Lichfield. C'alhedral 

BBas 

Bedford, Bedfordshire Archaeological Society 

LI 

lancoln, Cathedral 

BFat 

, Bcdlordshirc ('ounty Record Oflice 

LVp 

Liverpool, Public Labrancs, Central Library 

BEp 

, Public Library Music Department 

LVu 

- , University Music Department 

BEN take 

Bentley (Hants ). Gerald Coke, private collection 

Mih 

Manchester, Chetham’s Library 

BEV 

Beverley, East Yorkshire County Record Office 

Mem 

Royal Northern College of Music 

BO 

Bournemouth, Central Library 

Mp 

, Central Public Library, Henry Watson Music 

BRh 

Bristol, Baptist College Library 


Library 

BRp 

. Public Libraries. Central Library 

Mr 

. John Rylunds University Library, I!>cansgatc 

RRu 

. University of Bristol L.ihrary 


Branch 

(a 

Cambridge, Corpus Chnsli C’ollcge 

Mrothv,eU 

, Evelyn Rothwell, private collection 

C <h( 

, Christ’s College 

Mu 

— , John Rylands University Library 

C cl( 

, Clare C ollege 

NO 

Nottingham, University Library 

C'fm 

— Eitzwilliam Museum 

NW 

Norwich. C'entral Library 


- , Gonvilic and Cams College 

NWr 

. Norfolk and Norwich Record Office 

Cp 

, St John's C ollege 

Oh 

Oxford, Bodleian Library 

C,cc 

Jesus C ollege 

Ohi 

. Brasenosc College 

('kr 

. Rowe Music Library, King's College 

Oih 

. Christ C'hurch 

( 'mi 

, Magdalene C'ollcge 

Op 

— . Si John's College 

^'P 

, Peterhouse 

Ole 

— , L.incoln College 

C pt 

, Pembroke College 

Onn 

- , Magdalen College 

( pi 

. Pendlcbury Library of Music 

Om 

New College 

(u 

, I rinily College 

Got 

, Oriel College 

( u 

, University labrary 

Oqt 

. Oucen s ('ollegc 

C unu 

, University Music C'lub 

Ouf 

. University, Eaculty of Music 

( u\ 

, C'ambridge Union Society 

Oumt 

- . University Music Club and Union 

C A 

C anterbury, C athedral 

P 

Perth, Sandeman Music Library 

( AR 

C arlisle. C.'athedial 

R 

Reading, University, Music Library 

(Pp 

Cardifl, Public I ibraries. C'cntral Library 

Rf 

Ripon, Cathedral 

CPu 

— , University C'ollcge of South Wales and Mon- 

RO 

Rochester. Cathedral 


mouthshire 

SA 

St Andrews. University Library 

i'E 

C'lielmsiord, l“,ssex County Rccoid Office 

SB 

Salisbury, C'athedral 

CH 

Chichcsici, Diocesan Rcs-ord Office 

SH 

Sherborne, Sherborne School Library 

( H< 

- - , C uthcdral 

SNR 

Shrewsbury, Shropshire County Record Office 

PRi 

Durham, C'alhcdral 

SOp 

Southampton, Public library 

PRu 

- , University labrarv 

SR 

Studley Royal, Fountains Abbey MS 23 [in LEc] 

PV 

Dundee, Public libraries 

STh 

Strailord-on-Avon, Shakespeare’s Birthplace Trust 

En 

hdinburgh, National Library of .Scotland 

STm 

, Shakespeare Memorial Library 

Em 

, New C'ollcge 1 ibrary 

7 

Tenbury, St Michael’s ('ollege [Toulouse-Philidor 

Lp 

, PublK library, C'cntral Public Library 


collection now' largely in F-Pn, V\ 

Et 

, Reid Music 1 ibrary of the University of Edin- 

H 

Wells, Cathedral 


burgh 

WB 

Wimborne. Minster 

Ls 

Signet Library 

»C 

Winchester, Chapter Library 

Eu 

— , University 1 ibrary 

BC< 

. Winchester College 

EL 

Ely, C athedral 

Wl 

Wigan, Public Library 

EX( 

Exeter, C athedral 

WO 

Worcester, Cathedral 

EXil 

, Central Labrary 

VIRch 

Windsor, St George's Chapter Library 

EXed 

, East Devon Area Record Office 

WRec 

— , Eton College 

EXu 

— , University Library 

y 

York. Minster 

Gi 

Glasgow. Euing Music Library 

Yi 

-, Borthwick Institute of Historical Research 

Gm 

. Mitchell labrary 



(i\ma 

- -, Scottish Music Archive 


GR GREECE 

Gtc 

— , Irinity C'ollcge 

At 

Athens, Ethnike Bibhoteke tes Hcllados 

G • 

, University Labrary 

A7 

Ml Athos, Koutloumousi Monastery 

Gl 

Gloucester, Cathedral 

ATSth 

— — , C'hilandan Monastery 

H 

Hereford, Cathedral 

A 'FSdionision 

, Dionision Mona,stery 

HAdolmetsch 

Huslemere, Carl DolmcLsch, private collection 

Al'Sgreat lavra 

, Monastery of the Great Lavra 

iMm 

London, Royal Academy of Music 

ATSiviron 

, iviron Monastery 

IMi 

, Bntish Broadcasting C'orporation 

A rS\erhian 

, Serbian Monastery 

IJhi 

, Britirh C'ouncil 

A 7'Svaiopt’di 

- . Valopedi Monastery 

iJmi 

, British Library, Reference Division (formerly 

LA 

Lavia 


British Museum) ( ~ IJjP 

P 

Patmos 

lA'm 

, Royal College of Music 



Ia'O 

, Royal College of Organists 


H HUNGARY 

Us 

, Vaughan Williams Memorial Library (Cecil 

Ba 

Budapest, Magyar Tudomanyos Akademia Regi 


Sharp Library) 


Konyvek Tara es Kezirattar 

Uc 

, Dulwich College 

Ba(mi) 

, Magyar Tudomanyos Akademia Zeneludo- 

Erc 

-, Gresham College (Guildhall Library) 


manyi Intezel Konyvtara 

IJcc 

- , University of London, King’s College 

Bh 

. Bartok Bela Zcncmuvcszcti S/akkozcpiskola 

Up 

- , Lambeth Palace 


Konyvtara 

Unu 

— , British Music Information Centre 

Bev 

, Evangdlikus Orszagos Konyvt^r 

Unp 

-- , Maryicbone Public Library 

Bf 

, Belv^ro.si Popicbaniatcmplom Kottatara 

Lpro 

, Public Record Office 

Bi 

— . Jozsefvarosi hvangelikus Egyhazkozscg Kotta- 

Lsi 

, Sion College 


tara 

Um 

- - - , Royal Society of Musicians of Great Britain 

Bl 

, Liszt Ferenc Zenemuveszeti Fdiskola Konyv- 

Lsp 

. St Paul’s Cathedral 


tara 

Ltr 

— , Trinity C’ollcge of Music 

Bm 

, Budavan Nagyboldogaaszony Templom Kotta- 

Lu 

-- . Univcrjiily of Lx>ndon, Music Libiary 


tara 
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Rn 

Bo 

Bp 

Br 

Bs 

Bu 

Bu 

BA 

CSk 

DH 

DRm 

DRu 

Fa 

Elko 

Elko 

Em 

EG 

EGh 

Gi 

Gk 

Cm 

Cz 

G(,n 

G Yn. 
KI 

K! 

K6 

KOm 

MOp 

NY 

P 

PA 

PH 

Sc 

•S'ff 

SI 

Sp 

Sm 

SA 

SI) 

SFk 

SFm 

Sks 

SG 

SGm 

SGu 

SY 

SYh 

SYm 

r 

y 

\E 

VEs 


At 

Ad 

At 

AC 

AG 

AG I 

AGN 

AL 

ALEa 

ALEi 

AN 

A Neap 
ANd 
AO 
AP 

AQ 

ARi 

ARd 

AScid) 

ASi 

AS\ 


Library Sigla; I 

, Orszapos Szcchcnyi Kunyvlara 

, Allami Operaha/ 

, Fiarisia Gimna/ium K»nyvlara 
— , Raday (lyu)icnicny. Konyvtar cs Levellar 
, Kozponli S/cminanumi Konyviar 
, S/ent Islvan Bazilika Koitatara 
, Hgyclcmi Konyviar 
Bari fa, church o( St Acgidius jin Bn\ 

(\urgo, Csokonai Vile/ Mihaiy (iimna/ium Konyv- 
lara 

I3cbreccn, Tis/anluh Rclorniaius hgyha/kcrulel 
Nagykonyvlara 
, Ocri Mu/eum 

, Kossulh Lujos Tudomanycgyclcni Konyvlaia 
F-szlergoni, Komarom Megyci I cvcllar 

- . I'oszckcscgyha/i Kollalar 

, F os/ckesegyhazi Konyvlai 
. Kcrcs/icny Mu/euin konyvlaia 
Hper. Hocgyha/megyci Konvvtai 
, Ba/iliku Kolialaia 

Gyor, Fuspok) Fapnevclo InlcziM konyvlara 
, S/ekespyha/i Kottatai 

- , Xantus .liinos Muzeum 

, Zcncmuvcs/eli S/akko/cpiskola Konyvlaia 

(iyongyos, Ors/^igos S/cchenyi Konyviar, Baj/a 
Jo/sef Mucmlckkonyvlar 
Gyula. Mu/cuni 

Kcs/lhcly, Ors/agos S/cchcnyi Konyvlai Mchkon 
Konyvlara 

Kiskunhalas, Reformalus Lgyhazko/stg Konyvlara 
Kos/cg, FIcbanialcmploin Koiialara 
. lunsich Mu/curn 

Mosonrnagvarovar, I s/ Flebiinialcmplom Kolla- 
tara 

Nyiregyha/a, Reformalus Varosi F gyha/ko/scg 
Konyvlara 

Fees, Szekesegyhazi Kollalai 

Fapa, Dunanluli Rclorniaius hgyha/korulci Konyv- 
lara 

Fannonhalma, SzciU Benedekrend Kt>/ponti 
hokonvvtcua 

Sopron, Lvangelikiis Fgyha/kozscg Konyvlaia 
, Bcr/scnyi Daniel (iimnazium Konyvlaia 
I is/l reicnv Mu/eum 

, S/cnIlcIckrol es S/cnl Mihaiyiol Ncvezcll 
Varosplcbania Koitatara 
. Slorno (jyu|tenicn> 

Sarospalak, Tiszanmncni Relormatus Fgyha/keiulet 
Nagykonyvlara 

S/cks/ard, Balogh Adam Mcgyci Mu/cum 
S/ckesfehervar, Puspoki Konyvtar 
, Islvan Kiraly Mii/eum 
Szekesegyhazi Kollalai 
S/eged. Somogyi Konyvlai 
- , Moia Ferenc Mu/eum 

. S/cgcdi Orvosludomanyi Fgyclem Konyvlaia 
S/ombathely, Puspoki Konyvlai 

, Berzsenyi Daniel Megyci Konyvlai 

, Srnidl Muzeum 

lata, Plcbaniatcmplorn Koiialara 
Vac, Szekesegyhazi Kollalar 
Ves/prem, Puspoki Konyviar 

— , Szekesegyhazi Kollalar 

/ ITAL Y 

Assisi, Bibliolcca C’omunale 

— , Catledralc S Rutmo 
. S Francesco 

Acicalena, Bibliolcca Comunalc 
Agrigento, Bibliolcca Lucchesianu 
Agira, Bibliolcca Comunalc 
Agnoiic, Bibliolcca Emidiana 
AIbcnga, Catledralc 
Alessandria, Archivio di Stalo 

— , Istiluto Musiculc Antonio Vivaldi 
Ancona, Biblioteca Comunalc 

— , Biblioteca Capitolare 

, Archivio della C'appcila del Duomo 
Aosta, Scrninario Maggiorc 
Ascoh Fieena, Biblioteca Comunalc 
Aquilcia, Archivio della Basilica 
Arezyo, BiblioicH:a Consor/iale 
. Duomo 

Asti, Archivio C'apilolarc (Duomo) 

, Istiluto Musicdlc Giuseppe Verdi 
, Seminano Vcscovilc 


A'l 

Baf 

Bam 

Bus 

Bi 

Bia 

Bl 

Hof 

Bpm 

Bsd 

H^t 

Bsm 

R\p 

Bu 

BAiU 

BAip 

BAf^iovme 

BAn 

BAR 

BIX, 

BL 

BLi 

BGi 

BG, 

BI 

BRu 

BRd 

BRi 

BRp 

BRif 

BR^ 

BRsk 

BR\my, 

BR\s 

BRL 

BRI 

B] 

B\ a 
Bl am 

Bl'l 

B/a 

BZi 

B/.d 

B/f 

( At 
( 4 1 on 

( A\m 
( Au 
( AP 
CARn 
( A R, ip) 
CAJa 
CAT, 

CA Tm 
CAJss 
C C 
( C r 
C DA 
( 'EM \m) 

C L( 

( LN 
CL 
C Lm 
CHR 
CUT 

CUV 

CLE 

CEO 

CMai 

CMM 

CMs 

CM! 

CMO 

CO( 

cod 


Alri, Miisco della Basilica rattedralc, Bibliolcca 
C'apilolarc 

Bologna, Accadcmia Filannonica 

, Biblioteca della C’asa di Risparmio (Bibliolc*cu 
Ambrosmi) 

, Archivio di Slato 

, Cl VICO Museo Bibliogralico Musicale 

— , Biblioteca Comunalc delPArciginnasio 

- . Conservalorio di Musica G B Martini 
. Oraloiio del Filippmi 

, F acolta di MagistcrodeirUnivcrsilci dcgli Studi, 
Scuola di l\*rfc/ionamcnto in Musicologia 
— , Convcnio di S I^omenico 

- , C'onvcnlo di S Fiancesco 

. Biblioteca Convenlualc S Maria dei Servi 
, Basilica di S FVlronio 
. Bibliolcxa Dnivcrsitaria 
Ban, Bibliolc*ca C'apilolarc 

, C onseivalorio di Musica Nicola Piccinni 
, Alfiedo Cjiovinc, private colleclic^n 
. Biblioteca Na/ionale Sagan iga Vikconti-Volpi 
Barlctla, Bibliolcca Comunalc Sabmo HciHrcdo 
Bassano del Grappa, Bibliolcxra Civica ■ 

Bell Lino, Bibliolcxa del Seminano 
, Bibliolcca ( ivica 

Bcigamo, Bibliolcca Civica Angelo Mai 

, Civico Istiluto Musicale (iaelano Doni/clli 
Bilonlo. Bibliolcca C'omunale Vitale foordano 
Brescia, Alenco di Scicn/c Lcltcre cd Arli 
, r^uomo 

, Istilulo Musicale A Vcnliin 
, Archivio di S Maiia della Pace 
, Bibliolcca C'lvica Oueriniana 
, Seminano Vcscovilc 

S Giovanni Fvangelisla (Cappella del Ss Saciu- 
menio) 

. Madonna dcllc Grazie 
, S Salvatore 

Biessanonc, Scmmaiu* Vcscovilc Viccniiiuim 
Bnndisi, Bibliolcca Fubblica Arcivescttvilc Annibale 
dc I CO 

liencvenlo Archivio C’apilolaie 
. Archivio di Stalo 

, Bibliolcca c Archivio SloricL* Provinciale 
Antonio Mellusi 

Borgo Val di I oro, Biblioteca ( omunale Man.ira 
BolzaiiLi, Archivio di Stalo 

. C onservaloiio di Musica ( laudio Monteverdi 
. Duomo 

, Bibliolcca dei Mmori Francescani 
, touni Toggenburg, private colleclion 
C agliari, Bibliolcca ( omunale 

, Conservalorio di Musica Giovanni F^iciluigi da 
Palcsiiina 

, Calledialc S Maria 
, Fbbliotccu I Iniversilaiia 
Capua, Museo Provinciale C ampuno 
CaslcirArqualo, Chicsa ( ollegialu 

, Archivio (.'apilolarc (Archivio F'arrochiale) 
Catania, Archivio di Stalo 

, Bibliolechc Riunile Civica e Antonio Uisino 
Recupero 

. Museo Bellimano 

, Sociela di Slona Faina per la Sicilia Onentale 
('ilia di Caslello, Duorno 

- , Bibliolcca C’omunale 

Codogna, Biblioteca C'lvica Popolarc L Ricca 
('esena, Budiu S Maria del Monte 

, Bibliolcca ('omunale Malatesliuna 
Cenlo, S Biagio 

Cividale del Fnuh, Archivio C’apilolarc 
, Museo Archeologico Na/ionalc 
Chicri, Facolla Teologica dei Gcsuili 
Chicta, Bibliolcca I*rovincialc Angelo ('amillo de 
Meis 

Chiavcnna, Bibliolcca Capitolare Laurcnziana 
C'oricone, Biblioteca C'omunale Francesco Benli- 
vegna 

('orlono, Chiesa della Rcggia Ducale 
Casalc Monferrato, Archivio Capitolare 
, Biblioteca Civica 
, Seminano Vcscovilc 

Camogh, Biblioteca Comunalc Nicolo C’ucno 
('amcrino, Biblioteca Valcnlinianu e Comunalc 
Como, Biblioteca Comunalc 
, Duomo 
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Library Sigla; I 


CORi 

Correggio, Biblioleca C'omunule 

LOcl 

- , Bibliolcca Comunale Laudcn.se 

COS 

Cosen/a, Bibliolcca Civica 

LT 

Loreto, Archivio Storico della Cappcila Laurctana 

CPa 

Carpi, Archivio Paolo Guailoli della CommisMonc 

IV 

Lugo. Bibhotcca C'omunalc Pabri/io Trisi 


di Stona Patna dc C'arpi 

Ma 

Milan, Biblioleca Ambrosiana 

CPi 

- . Bibliolcca Comunale 

Mai fieri 

, Trccani dcgii AHicri, private collection 

CR 

('remona, Bibliolcca Statale 

Mh 

— , Bibliolcca Nazionale Braidensc 

CRd 

. Diionio 

Ml 

— , C onscrvalono di Musica Giuseppe Verdi 

CRL 

Crema, Bibliolcca Comunale 

Mt a 

, Archivio della Curia Arcivescovile 

CRKi 

— , Islilulo Musicalc L holcioni 

Miap{d) 

, Lappella Musicalc del Duomo 

CT 

Cortona, Bibliolcca Comunale e dclI'Accadcmia 

Mt f)m 

. Bibhotcca Comunale 


ttlrusca 

Md 

. Archivio della ( appella Musicalc del Duomo 

( V,ou. lit 

( az/ago S M.irlino, Orizio privale colicclion 

Mdona 

. Mariangelo Donji, privale colicclion 

no 

Domodos.soia, Bibliolcca e Archivio dei Rosminiani 

Mr 

— . Archivio Siorico Ricordi (('asa Edilricc) 


di Monlc ('alvaro 

Ms' 

-- , Biblioleca Tcalralc Livia Simom 

h 

hnna. Bibliolcca Comunale 

Msarton 

— , C'laudio Sartori, private collection 

ha 

Morcnce, Ss Annun/iatu 

Ml 

, Biblioleca I nvulziana 

haq 

, Pius XII Institute, Graduate School ol Pine Arts, 

M Vidus so 

, Carlo Vidusso, private collection 


Aquinas Library 

M4a 

Mantua, Archivio di Stato 

has 

- , Archivio di Stato 

M 4 ad 

, Archivio Storico Diocesano 

h\ 

, ( onscrvalono di Musica Luigi C herubini 

MAav 

, Accadcmia Virgihan.idi Scicn/e. Lellerecd Aril 

Fit 

, Duonio 

MAt 

, Biblioleca C'omunalc 

Ffahhri 

M I abbri, private collection 

M4i 

, Istituto Musicalc Lucio ('ampiani 

// 

, Bibliolcca Medieca-Laureri/iana 

MAp 

, Duomo S Pietro 

fm 

, Bibliolcca Marucclhana 

MAs 

, Scmin.irio Vcscovile 

hn 

- , Bibliolcca Na/ionalc Cenlfale 

MAC 

Macerala, Bibhotcca (.'ornunale Mozzi-Borgclti 

hoist hki 

. (^Ischki private collection 

MACa 

, Archivio di Slalo 

fr 

, Bibliolcca Riccardiana e Moremana 

MC 

Monte C'assino, Biblioleca dell'Abbazia 

hs 

, Seminario Aicivcscovile Maggiore 

Mh 

Messina, Bibhotcca IJnivcrsilaria 

hsa 

Bibliolcca IXnncnu ana ( hicsaS Maria Novella 

MLnii li 

. AHonso Meh. privale collection 

h sm 

, ( onvcnlo S Maico 

Mtnu oira 

- . Arturo Nicotra. private collection 

la 

, Dniveisila ckgli Siudi, Lacolta di Lcltere c 1 ilo- 

Ml.s 

, Biblioleca Paimana del Seminario Arcivescovile 


sotia 

MF< 

Molfctta, Bibliolcca Comunale Giovanni Panun/io 

I A 

Pabriano, Bibliolcca Comunale 

MFsr 

— . Pontificio Seminario Regionalc Pio XI 

1 4J 

, Duomo 

MFsv 

. Seminario Vcscovile 

/ 

Laiio, Biblifilcca Comunale 1 c*dcriciana 

MOo 

Modena, Accademia Na/ionale di Scien/e Lcltere 

hHR 

Possombronc, Bibliolcca Civica Passionei 


cd Aril 

1 f lHinli);tn4oli 

Peirara, Bonhgliuoli private colicclion 

MOd 

, Duomo 

Hi 

. Bibliolcca (. omunvile Ariostca 

MOdep 

Dcputazionc di Sioria Palria pci le Arilichc Pro- 

IhtI 

, Duomo 


vince Modenesi 

FI mu hriini 

Brulo Michelim, piivatc collection 

MOi 

. Bibliolcxa Fstense 

nit 

I'cltie, Bibhotcca C ornunale 

MOf 

. Aichivio Perm 

II Id 

Duomo 

MOI 

, Licco Musicalc Ora/io Vecchi 

Him 

Musco C'lvieo 

MOs 

. Archivio di Slalo 

n M 

l-inale Lmilia, Bibliolcca ( ornunale 

M l venturi 

Montecatini-lermc. Anionio Venturi private collcc- 

HR, 

Permo, Bibliolcca (.ornunale 


lion 

! h Rd 

, Duomo 

Ml 

Monlevcrgine, Biblioleca dei Santuario 

11 Rl 

, Licco Musicalc Ciirolamo 1 rescobaldi 

M/ 

Mon/a, insigne Basilica di S Giovanni Batlista 

1 LRmu lic'lini 

. Bruno Michelini, private colicclion 

M/a 

, Bibhotcca C'lvica 

lOi 

Porli, Bibhotcca ('ornunale Autelio Sath 

Nu 

Naples, Archivio di Slalo 

lOd 

. Duomo 

Nt 

- , (onscrvalono di Musica S Piet to a Majclla 

IO(, 

Poggia, Bibhotcca Piovinciale 

Nf 

- , Biblioleca Oratonana dei Pihppirn 

roi t 

1 oligno, Bibliolcca Comunale 

Nip 

, Biblioleca Lucchcsi-Palli |in Nn] 

hOhd 

. Duomo 

Nn 

, Bibliolcca Na/ionalc Vitiono Kmanuele 111 

hOSt 

Possano, Bibliolcca Civica 

Ns 

. Seminario Aici vcscovile 

h/at(d) 

Pacn/a. Aichivio C'apitolarc (Duomo) 

Nsn 

, Socicla Napolelana di Sloria Palria 

h/< 

, Bibliolcca Comunale 

Nu 

, Bibhotex'a Umversilaria 

F/suvuu 

. Itui Savini. private collection 

NO 

Novacello, Biblioleca dcH’Abbaziu 

(it 

Genoa, Bibliolcca Civica Berio 

NON 

Nonantola, Seminario Abbu/iale 

Of 

. Bibliolcca Pran/.oniana 

NOl i 

Novara. Bibhotcca Civica 

(i)(rass<i 

. Lorcn/ina Grus.so, private collcxtion 

NOl d 

. Archivio Musicalc C'lassico del Duomo 

(il) 

, C'oriscrvatorio di Musica Nicolo Paganini 

NO I f; 

, Archivio c Biblioleca di S Gauden/io 

dim 

Islilulo Ma/zimano 

NO Vi 

, Cl VICO Islilulo Musicalc Brera 

(i v< 

, S ( alerma 

NOl vu 

— . Archivio Musicalc di S Gaudenzio 

(isnih 

, S Maria della Castagna 

NT 

Nolo, Bibhotcca C’omunalc 

(i.smd 

, S Maria di ( aslcllo, Bibliolcca dci Domcnicani 

Ot 

Orvicto, Bibhotcca C’omunalc Luigi Pumi 

du 

, Bibhotcca Universitaiia 

Od 

, Biblioleca dcirOpera del Duomo 

CA 

(janna, Badia Benedittinu 

OR 

Oristano, Seminario Arcivescovile 

dL 

Cjcmona, Duomo 

OR] 

Orlona. Biblioleca C omunale 

dN 

Giuhanova, Bibhotcca Comunale Vincen/o Bindi 

OS 

Osligha, Biblioleca Musicalc Grcggiati 

GO 

Gonzia, Scminario Tcologico Centralc 

OSI 

Osimo, Biblioleca Comunale 

dR 

(irollalerrala, Badia Grcca 

Phonelli 

Padua, P. Bonclli, private collection 

dl/A 

(iiiustalla, Biblintcca Municipalc Muldolli 

P( 

. Bibhotcca Capilolarc 

dlfRsp 

(lubbio, Biblioleca Comunale Sperelhana 

Pea 

, Bibhotcca Antoniana. Basilica del Santo 

1 

Imola, Bibhotcca Comunale 

Pti 

, Miiseo ( ivito, Biblioleca Civica e Archivio 

Ik 

IcM. Archivio Comunale 


Comunale 

IV 

Ivrca. Biblioleca Capilolarc 

PtH) 

. Islilulo Musicalc Cesare Pollini 

Im 

Lucca. Aichivin di Stato 

Ppapafavu 

, Novello Papafava dci Carreresi, private col- 

U 

, Bibhotcca Capilolarc Pciiniana 


lection 


, Bibliolcca Statale 

Ps 

, Seminario Vcscovile 

1,1 

- , Istituto Musicalc Luigi Boccherini 

Pu 

, Biblioleca Univcrsitaria 

Ls 

. Seminario Vcscovile 

PAac 

Parma, Archivio Capilolarc 

LA 

L 'Aquila, Bibhotcca Provinciulc Salvatore Tommasi 

PAas 

— — , Archivio di Slalo 

IF 

Lecce, Bibliolcca Provinciale Nicola Bernardim 

PAc 

- . C-’onscrvalono di Musica Arngo Boilo 

n 

L ivorno, Biblioleca Comunale Labronica Francesco 

PAi 

, IstituU) di Studi Vcrdiam 


Domenico Guerrazzi 

PAsg 

, S Ciiovanni Evangelista 

LOt 

Lodi, Biblioleca Capilolare 

PAst 

, Madonna della Steccata 
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PAt 

PAL 

PAVc 

PA Vi 

PA Vs 

PA Vsm 

PAVsp 

PAVu 

PCa 

PCc 

PCcon 

PCd 

PCsa 

PCsm 

PEc 

PEd 

PE! 

PEsp 

PEA 

PESc 

PEScerasa 

PESd 

PESO 

Pla 

Plan 

Ph 

Pica 

Pitt 

Pip 

PIr 

PlraffaeUi 

Ph 

Phi 

PIN 

PIm 

PLcom 

PLctm 

PU 

PLi 

PLm 

PIm 

PLpagano 

PLs 


PUd 

PC) 

POa 

POd 

PR 

PS 

PSc 

Ra 

Rac 

Raf 

Rax 

Ri 

Reg 

Rchristoff 

Rvnx 

Rco 

Resg 

Rdi 

Rdp 

Rf 

Rgiazotto 

Rta 

RiJ 

Rig 

Rims 

RIa 

Rii 

Rlih 

Rn 

Rp 

Rp\ 

Rsc 

Rsg 

Rsg/ 

RsIf 


Library Sigla: / 


. Tcalro Regio Rsm 

Palestrina, Biblioteca Comunalc FanUiniana 

Pavia, S Maria del Carmine Rsmm 

— — , Civico Islituto Musicale Franco Vittadini Rsmt 

, Seminario Vescovile R.sp 

, S Michele Rs\ 

, S Pietro in Ciel d’Oro Rv 

, Biblioteca IJnivcrsitana Rvat 

Piacenza, Collegio Alberoni RA 

, Biblioteca Comunalc Passenni Landi RAt 

, Conservatorio di Musica G Nicolini RAs 

, Duomo REax 

, Biblioteca e Archivio Capitolare di S Antonino REt 

. S Maria di Campagna REd 

Perugia, Biblioteca Comunalc Augusta REm 

, Cattcdralc REsp 

, Conservatono di Musica Francesco Morlacchi RIM 

, S Pietro RO 

Pescia, Biblioteca Comunalc Carlo Magnani RVE 

Pesaro, Conservatorio di Musica Gioacchino Ros- RV! 
sini Sat 

, Amadco Ccrasa, private collection [no^v Sax 
VTcera\a\ St 

, Duomo Sd 

, Biblioteca Olivenana Smo 

Pisa, Archivio di Stato 

- , Biblioteca Arcivescovile Cardinale Pietro Mafh .Vy4 

, Museo Nazionale di S Matteo SAL 

. Biblioteca Caterimana SAS 

. Archivio c Biblioteca Certosa di Calci SHE 

, Archivio Musicale dcITOpcra della Primazialc 
, Biblioteca RalTacIli Sk 

- , RafTaelli private collection S! 

, Fondo Sinioneschi SML 

, Chiesa dei Cavalieri di S Stetano 
Pincrolo, Biblioteca Comunalc Camillo Allinudi SO 

Palermo, Archivio di Stalo SON 

. Biblioteca Comunalc SPt 

, ('onservatono Vinccn/o Bellini SPd 

, Duomo SPE 

, Istituto di Stoiia della Musica, Facolta di SI' 
Lettere, Universita degli Studi SUsh 

, Teatro Massimo .S7/v> 

, Biblioteca Nazionale 

- , Roberto Pagano. private collection la 

, Baron Pietro Fmanuclc Sgadari di Lo Monaco, 

private collection [in Casa di Lavoro e Preghiera 7V/ 
Padre Massini] 7c « 

, Archivio Storico Diocesano 7'</ 

Poten/a, Biblioteca Provinciale Tf 

, Archivio di Stato 7/ 

, Duomo Tmt 

Prato, Duomo 7>j 

Pistoia, Cattedrale 7 r 

, Biblioteca C omunalc Forlegucrriana 7'r/ 

Rome, Biblioteca Angelica 77'. 

, Accadcmia di Francia TEt 

, Accademia Filarmonica Romana 77 

, Archivio di Stato 7 LP 

, Biblioteca Casanatense TOD 

, Curia Gencrahzia dci Padri (icsuiti, Pontihcio TOL 

C'ollegio Germano-Unganco TRa 

, Boris C^hnstofT, private collection TRc 

, Archivio della C'hicsa Nazionale Spagnuola TRmd 

, Congregazione dcH'Oratuno TRmn 

, Oratorio di S Girolamo della (^anta TRmr 


, Discoteca di Stato ^RE 

, Archivio Doria-Pamphili, private collection 

, Archivio del Filippini TRN 

, Remo Gia/otto, private collection 7RP 

. Istituto Nazionale di Archcologia e Stona LSci(com) 


dcirArte ^Sem 

- , Istituto di Fisiologia dell' Universita TScon 

, Istituto Storico Germanico TSmt 

, Pontificio Istituto di Musica Sacra 

-- - . Biblioteca Lancisiana TSsc 

, Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei e Corsmiana 

, Basilica Liberiana 7'5,vg 

. Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale Vittorio Fma- 

nuelc III TVta(d) 

, Biblioteca Pasqualini [in /tvr] TVeo 

, Pio Sodalizio de Piccni 

, Conservatorio di Musica S Cecilia 

, S Giovanni in Laterano 
-, Arciconfraternita di S Giovanni dci Fiorentini 
, S Luigi dc’ Franccsi UDa 


, Archivio Capitolare di S Maria Maggiorc [in 

Rvat] 

, S Maria di Monserrato 

. S Maria in Trastevere 
, Santo Spirito in Sassia 

— , S Sabina (Vcnerabile Convento) 

- , Biblioteca Valliccihana 

, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana 
Ravenna. Duomo 

, Biblioteca Comunalc Classcnse 
, Seminario Arcivescovile dci Ss Angcli Custodi 
Reggio Emilia. Archivio di Stato 

, Archivio c Biblioteca Capitolare del Duomo 

. Archivio Capitolare del Duomo 

, Biblioteca Miinicipale 

, Archivio C'apitolarc di S Prospero 

Rimini, Biblioteca Civica Ciambalunga 
Rosatc, S Stefano 

Rovcrcto. Biblioteca Civica Girolamo lartarotti 
Rovigo, Accadcmia dei Concordi ; 

Siena, Accadcmia Musicale Chigiana i 
, Archivio di Stato 

- . Biblioteca Comunalc dcgli Intronah 

. Archivio Musicale dell’Opcra del iJIuomo 
. Biblioteca annessa al Monumento bJ^i/ionalc di 
Monte Oliveti Maggiorc 
Savona, Biblioteca Civica Anton Giulio Barnli 
Salu/zo, Archivio del Duomo 
Sassuri, Biblioteca IJnivcrsitana 
San Daniele del Friuli, Biblioteca C'lvica Guarnc- 
nana 

Scnigallia. Biblioteca Comunalc Antonelliana 
Siracusa, Biblioteca C^imunalc 
Santa Marghcnta Figure, Biblioteca Comunalc 
Franceset) Domenico C'ostu 
Sant’Orcste, Collcgiata di S Loren/o 
Sondno, Biblioteca Civica Pio Rajna 
Spolcto, Biblioteca Comunalc 
, Duomo 

Spello, Collcgiata S Maria Maggiorc 
Stresa, Biblioteca Rosminiana 
Subiaco, Biblioteca S Benedetto 

. Monumenta Nazionale delPAbba/ia di S Sco- 
lastica 

Furin, Archivio di Stato 

- , C'onvcnto di Bcncvagienna 

, Biblioteca Civica Musicale Andrea della Cortc 
, Consei Vdloi lo Statalc di M usica Cnuseppc Verdi 

, i^uomo 

, Accadcmia Filarmonica 
, Istituto Salesiano Valsalicc 
, Museo Civico 

, Biblioteca Nazionale Universitaiia 
, Biblioteca Rcalc 

, Archivio Musicale Rndiotclevisione Italiana 

Term, Istituto Musicale G Briccialdi 
, Biblioteca Comunalc 
lermim-lmcrcse, Biblioteca Liciniana 
'lorrc del Lago Puccini, Museo di Casa Puccini 
Todi, Biblioteca Comunalc Lorenzo Fconi 
Tolentino, Biblioteca Comunalc Filelfica 
Trent, Archivio di Stato 
, Biblioteca Comunalc 
. Museo Diocesano 
, Museo Nazionale 
, Museo del Risorgimcnto 

Tremezzo, Count Gian Ludovico Sola-Cabiati, pri- 
vate collection 

Tram, Biblioteca Comunalc G Bovio 
Trapani, Biblioteca Furdcllianu 
I ricstc, Biblioteca Civica 

, Civici Musci di Stona cd Arte 

, Conservatorio di Musica Ci Tartini 
--.Civico Museo Teatrale di Fondazionc Carlo 
Schmidl 

, Fondazione Giovanni Scaramanga de Alto- 
monte 

- , Archivio della Cappella della Cattedrale S 
Giusto 

Trcvi.so. Biblioteca ("apitolarc (Duomo) 

, Biblioteca Comunalc 

Urbino, Cappella del Sacramento (Duomo) 

, S Francesco [in Uu] 

, Biblioteca Universilaria 

Udine, Duomo 

, Archivio di Stato 
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, Bibliutcca Comunalc Vincenzo Joppi 

- , Istituto Musicalc Jacopo Tomadini 
Urbania, Bibliotcca Comunalc 

, Bibliotcca Capilolare (Duomo) 

Venice, Archivio di Stale 

- , Conservdlorio di Musica Benedetto Marcello 

Bibliotcca CdSH di Cioldoni 

- , Bibliotcca c Istitulo della honda/ionc Giorgio 
C’lni 

. r ondazione Ugo Levi 
. Andnghetti Marcello, private collection 
. Musco Civiu) Corrci 
, Bibliotcca Na/ionale Marciana 

— . Accadcmia Qucnni-Stampalia 

- . Scminario Patriarcalc 

, C'onvenluale di S hrancesco 
Proc’uraloria di S Marco 
, S Maria della Consolazionc delta Della Lava 
, T Cairo la Fen ice 

Varese, Archivio Preposilurale di S Vittore 

— , Bibliotcca Civica 
Verc-elli, Bibliotcca C ivica 

, Duomo (Bibliotcca C apilolare) 

Seminano Vcscovilc 
Viadaiia, Bibliotcca Givica 
Verona, Socicta Accadcmia I ilarnionica 
, Archivio di Stalo 
. Bibliotcca Civicd 
, Bibliolc^'a rapilolarc (Catledralc) 

, Scminario Vcscovilc 
, S Ciiorpio in Braida 
Vogheia. ('ollegiata di S I oren/o 
Viccn/a, Bibliotcca Livica Bcrtoliana 

- , Duomo 

- , Museo C'lvico 

, Musco del Risorgimento 
, Scminario Vcscovilc 
Vigevano, Duomo S Ambiogio 
. S Ign.i/io 
Vimcrcatc. S Stclano 
Vollcrra, Bibliotcca Guarnaua 
Viterbo, Bibliotcca Gomunalc dcgli Ardenti 
, Aliilio C'arosi, private collection 
. Amadco ( crasa, private collection 
Bibliotcca Pio XII PontitKio Scminario 
Rcgionalc 

, Scminario Diocesano 
Ventimiglia. C ivica Bibliotcca Aprosiana 

II ISRAH 

Jerusalem. Jewish National and University Library 
, Patriarchal I ibrarv 
Mt Sinai 

St Sabas, Monastery 

IS ICELAND 
Rcyk)avik, National Library 

./ JAPAN 

Tokyo, Musashino Ongaku Daiguku 

, Bibliotheca Musashino Academia Musicac 
, Nanki Music 1 ibraiy, Ohki private collection 

N NORWAY 
Bergen, OITcnllige Bibliolek 
, UnivcrMtclsbibliolekel 
Oslo, Norwegian Music information ('entre 

, institult for Musikkvilcnskap, Universitet 

. Musik-Konservalorict 

, Norsk Komponislforcmng 
Norsk RiLskringkastings 
, Univcrsiletsbibiioteket 

, IJnivcrsitelsbibliotekel, Norsk Musikksamling 
Trondheim, Kongelige Norske Videnskabers 
Selskab 

, Musikkvitenskapelig Institutt 

VL I HE NETHERLANDS 
Amsterdam, Stichting Dunemus 
, Toonkunsl-Bibliotheck 
, Umvcrsitcitsbibliolheck 

, Bibliotheek dcr Vereniging voor Nederlandse 

Mu/iekgeschiedenis [in Al] 

Amerongen, Archicf van het Kasicel der Graven 
Bentinck, private collection 
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Library Sigla: P 

Riithovcn, Stichting Gaudeamus 
I3cvcnler, Stads* of Athcnacumbibliotheek 
The Hague, Koninklijk Huisarchief 

, Gemeenlcmuseum 

Komnklijke Bibliotheek 
Rijksmuscum 

Groningen, LJniversileilsbibliotheek 
Haarlem, Stadsbibhotheek 
TTilversum. Radio Nederland 
Lcidcn. Gemecntearchicl 
— , Museum Lakcnhal 
— , Bibliotheca Thysiana |in Lu\ 

, Bibliotheek dcr Rijksunivcrsitcit 
, Bibliothequc Wallonnc 
Lxeuwarden, Provmciale Bibliotheek van Friesland 
Rotterdam, Gemecnlcbibliothc*ck 
s-Hcrlogenbosch, Archicf van de illustre Licve 
Vrouwe Droedcrschap 

Utrecht. Inslituul vooi Mu/ickwctcrischap dcr Rijks- 
LiniscTsitcit 

, St Circgorius Vereniging, Bibliotheek (in lUm] 

. Bibliotheek dcr Ri|ksunivcrsiteit 


NZ Nl W ZEALAND 
Auckland, l^ublic I ibiai> 

, University Library 
Dunedin, Public Library 
Wellington, Alexander Turnbull Library 


P PORITJCtAI 

Arigra do Heroismo, Bibhoteca Publica c Arquivo 
Distrital 

Aiouca, Muscu Regional de Arte Sacra do Moslciro 
de Arouca 

A veil o. Muscu dc Aveiro, Moslciro de Jesus 
Barrciro, Bibliotcca Municipal 
Braga, Bibliolecii Publica e Arquivo Distrital 
. Sc de Braga 

( oimbra, Biblioleca Geral da Universidade 
. Biblioleca Municipal 

— . Muscu Nacional dc Machado de Castro 
, Se Nova 

, Bibliotcca Geral da Universidade 

— , Faculdadc de l^iras da Llnivcrsidade 
Cascais, Museu- Biblioleca (ondes dc (’astro Guima- 

raes 

HIvas. Bibhoteca Publia Hortcnsia 
Evora, Arquivo da Se 

. Bibhoteca Publica e Arquivo Di,strital 
Figucra da Fo/. Biblioleca Publica Municipal Pedro 
hernandes lomas 

Guimaracs, Arquivo Municipal Alfredo Pimcnta 
Lisbon, Palacio Nacional da Ajuda 
— , Autdcmia dc Amadores dc Musica (C’onserva- 
toiK* Municipal) 

, Academia das Ciehcias 
, Arquivo Nacional dc Torre do Tombo 

, C’onservalono Nacional 

, hunda^ao C’alousle Ciulbenkian 

, EAbrica da Sc Patriarcal 

, Instiluto de Franca 
, Biblioleca Nacional 
, Emissora Nacional de Radiodifusao 
, .Sticiedadc de LvScritores e ( 'ompositorcs 
Portuguescs 

— - , Tcatro Nacional dc S Carlos 
Larnego, Bibliotcca da Sc 

Lciriu, Bibhoteca Frudita e Arquivo Distrital (Bib- 
lioteca Publica) 

Mafra, Palacio Nacional 
Opoito, Alcneu Comcrcial 

. Conservatono de Mu.sicu 

— , Biblioleca Comunalc 

— . Museu dc FTnografia c Historia 
. (’lube Fenianos Portucnscs 

- , Bibliotcca Publica Muniapal 
Ponla Dclgada, Biblioleca Publica c Arquivo Dis- 
trital 

Ponte de Lima, Arquivo da Miscncordia 
Porlalegre, Arquivo da Sc 
Vkscu, Arquivo Distntal 
-, Mascu Grao Vasco 
, Arquivo da Se 

Vila Vi^osa, Casa da Bragun<;a, Museu- Biblioleca 
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PrDVidcncc, Rhodt Island Historical Society 
, Urown Uiiivcrsily Libraries 
, kocluMcr, llniversity. Lastman School ol 
Music. Sibley Music Libraiy 
Richmond, Virginia Stale Libiary 
Seattle, Public Library 

, University ol Washington Music Libiary 
Salem (Mass ), hssex Institute, James Duncan Phil- 
lips Library 

Santa Baibara, University ol C alifornia, Library 
San I'lancisco, Public Libraiy, l ine Arts Depart- 
ment, Music Division 
, Sulio Library 

, San Prancisco State College Library. Prank V 
de Beilis C ollection 

Sherman (Icxas), Ausiin (’oilege, Arthur Hopkins 
Library 

St Louis, Concordia Scnimary 
— ,1 onlbtinrie C'ollege 
- , P.rnsl ( Rrohn private collc-ctuui 

, Washington Univeisity.Cjaylord Music Libiarv 
Salt I akc City, University ol Utah I ibrary 
San Marino ((’ulif), Henry P Huntington I ibrary 
and Art (iailcry 

Spokane (Washington) Hans Moldcnhauer, private 
(ollcclion 

Stanford, University, Division ol Hurnariilies and 
Social Sciences, Music Libraiy 
Swarthmore (Penn ), Swarllirnoie C'ollege Library 
Syracuse, University Music Libraiy and Geoige 
Arenis Research Library 
loledo, loledo Museum of An 
lallahassce, Plonda Stale University, Robert Mann- 
ing Stio/icr I ibrary 

Llibana, University ol Illinois Music I ibrary 
, Praenkel collection 

University Park, Pennsylvania Slate University lab- 
rary 

Washington, D( , Library ol Congress, Music Divi- 
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Sion 

, ( dihedral 

, ( alholic University ol America Music Libiary 
, (icorgclown Uiiiveisity Libraiies 
, Polgei Shakespeare Libraries 
, Scottish Rile Masons, Supreme Council 

, Smilhsoman Inslilutioii, Musk Library 

Watertown (Mass ), Perkins School loi the Blind 
Wuco(Iexds), Bayloi Univcisily Music Library 
Wellesley (Mass ), Wellesley College Library 
Wellman (Iowa), J D Hail/lei, private collection 
Williamsburg (Virginia), ( til lege ol William and 
Mary 

, Colonial Williamsburg Research Department, 
hisloiical collection 

Williamslown (Mass ), Williams College, ('hapm 
Library 

Waltham (Mass ), Brandeis University Library, 
Music Library, Goldlarb Library 
Worcestci (Mass ), Amcncan Antiquarian Society 
Winston-Salem (North C’arolina), Moravian Music 
Foundation 


USSR UNION ()^ SOVILl SOC IALIST RFPUBLK’S 
J Jelgava, Mu/ei 

Kun Kiev, TsentraTnaya Naukova Bibliolcka, Akade- 

miya Nauk URSR 

Kk , Bibliolcka Gosudarslvennoy Konservaloriy 

imcni P I C’haykovskovo 
K4 Kaliningrad, Oblaslnuya Bibliolcka 

KA)i , (iosudarslvennaya Biblioieka 

KAu , Universilclskaya Biblioteka 
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Kishinev, Bibliolcka Gosudarslvennoy Konser- 
vatoriy imeni (i Mu/ichesku 
Leningrad, Bibliolcka Akadcmii Nauk SSSR 

, Gosudarstvcnniy Tscnlral'niy Islorichcskiy 
Arkhiv 

, Instilut Russkoy Lilcraturi 

, Ixningrad.sky Gosudarstvcnniy InstituI Tcatra, 
Muzilci I Kinematografii 
, Biblioteka Lcningradskoy Gosudarslvennoy 
Konservaloriy imeni N A Rimskovo-Korsakova 
, Muzikal'iiaya Biblioteka Lcningradskoy Gosu- 
darstvennoy Filarmonii 

, Gosudarstvennaya Ordena Trudovovo 
Krasnovo Znameni Publichnaya Biblioteka imeni 
M I Sallikova-Shehedrina 
. Lenmgradskiy (iosudarslvenniy reatrarniy 
Mu/cv 

, Tscnlrarnaya Mu/ikal’naya Biblioteka Gosu- 
daisivcnnovo Akademicheskovo Teatra Open i 
Baleta imem S M Kirova 
L vov, Biblioteka Gosudarstvennoy Kqnservaloriy 
imem N V L.ysenko 

Moscow, Gosudaislvenniy Iscntral’niy LMeialurniy 
Aikhiv 

Gosudarstvcnniy T.senlral my Mujey Mu/i- 
kal'iioy kul tun imem M I tjlinki 
, (iosudarslvennaya Konscrvaloriya imem P 1 
( haykovskovo, Nauchnaya Mu/ikal’naya Biblio- 
leka imem S I 1 aneyeva 

(losudarsivennava Oidena l-enma Biblioteka 
SSSR imem V I I enina 

(josudaistvcnmyi Islorichcskiyi Mu/ei 
. Gosudaistveiimyi lealral'niyi Mu/ei iiiicm A 
Bakhrushina 

Minsk, Biblioteka Belorusskoy Gosudaistveniioy 
Konscrvaioiiv 

Odessa, Biblioteka Gosudarslvennoy Konservaloiiy 
imem A V Ncvlulanovoy 

Riga, Biblioteka (losudarslvcnnoy Konservaloriy 
Lalvivskoy imem I Vilola 
laitu Universilclskaya Biblioteka 
lallirin, Biblioteka (losudarslvcniioy Konservaloriy 
Ibilisi, Biblioteka (losudaistvennov Konservaloriy 
imeni V Sarad/hisvih 

Vilnius Bibliolcka Ciosuilarsivennoy Konservaloriy 
I ilovskoy SSR 


YU YUCjOSLAVIA 

Tielgiade, Naiodna Biblioteka N R Srbijc 
Dubiovmk, Kniiznica Samostana Dominikanaca 
, Pranievacki Samostan Mala Braca 
I )ub|)ana. Kniizmca Akadcmijc /i\ (ilasbo 
. Kn|i/nica pianCiskanskcga Samostana 
, ^kohjski Arhiv in Biblioteka 
, Slovcnska Akademija /nanosli in Um)elnosli 
, Arhiv Sloliiega Koia 
, Narodna in Univerzilelna Kn|i/nica 
Maribor, Cila/beni Arhiv Kalediale 
— , Knji/nica Skofijskega Arhiv 
Novo Meslo, Knji/nica I ranaskanskega Samos- 
laria 

, Cila/bcHi Arhiv Kaledrale 
Ohiid, Narodno Museum 
Spill, Gla/l)em Arhiv Kalediale 
, Kniiznica Samostana Sv Prane 
Zagreb, Jugoslavenska Akademija Znanosti i Umict- 
nosti 

, Drzavni Arhiv 
, Hrvatski Cilazbeni Zavod 
, Glazbem Arhiv Kaledrale 
. Cila/beni Arhiv Bogoslovnog Sjemeni<la 
, Nacionalna i Sveu£ili<ina Biblioteka 



V^olume F'ive' 


Couraud Edlund 



A Note on the Use of the Dictionary 


This note is intended as a short guide to the basic procedures and 
organization of the dictionary. A fuller account will be found in the 
Introduction, vol, I, pp.xi xx. 

Abbreviations in general use in the dictionary are listed on pp.vii- 
x; bibliographical ones (periodicals, reference works, editions etc) 
are listed on pp.xi-xiii. 

Alphabetization of headings is based on the principle that words are 
read continuously, ignoring spaces, hyphens, accents, bracketed 
matter etc, up to the first comma; the same principle applies there- 
after. ‘Me’ and ‘M‘’ are listed as ‘Mac’, ‘St’ as ‘Saint’ 

Bibliographies are arranged chronologically (within section, where 
divided), in order of year of first publication, and alphabetically by 
author within years. 

Cross-references are shown in small capitals, with a large capital at 
the beginning of the first word of the entry referred to. Thus ‘The 
instrument is related to the bass Tuba’ would mean that the entry 
referred to is not ‘Bass tuba’ but ‘Tuba, ba.ss’. 

Work-lists arc normally arranged chronologically (within section, 
where divided). Italic symbols used in them (like D-Dlh or GB-Lbm) 
refer to the libraries holding sources, and are explained on pp. 
XIV- xxx; each national sigillum stands until contradicted. 
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('our'<iud, Marcel (h Limoges, 20 Ot! 1912) French 
conductor He studied the organ with Andre Marchal. 
lolloweti c(nirscs in harmony, counterpoint and fugue at 
the F'cole Normale. Pans, until 1939, and attended 
Nadia Boulanger’s comiiosilion classes He alst) studied 
conducting with Charles Munch He made his debut in 
1945 on 1 tench radio, and in the same veai founded the 
Maicel Cvturaud Vocal Lnscmhle which made several 
lecoidmgs before being disbanded m 1954 He then 
concentialeii his activities on choir and oratorio work 
and received main conducting invilatunis, especiall> 
Irom (leim.inv and Italy In 19(i7 he was appointed 
aitistK directoi ol the ORIF choirs, which he divided 
into three distinct and speciali7ed groups a large 
chon, .1 ch.imber clioir, and a third group ol 12 soloists 
til whiun he devoted the greater pait ol his time This 
group was intended as a new' instrument rathei than a 
Ci)n\entional chon oi \oeal ensemble. It has performed 
Classical Wiirks. but concentrates on avant-garde music 
h)i 12 si)lo voices, i>lten specially composed foi it lor 
example \uits by Xenakis The fine cjuality of the 
voices, tlie originality of the group’s composition and 
repertorv, and the high lcehnic»il and musical standard 
achieved by its conductor, aeeoiinl lor the international 
reputation it has won Couraud also edits Mcrvallcs ck 
I (III yocdl, a useful senes for amateur choirs 

( IIRISI lANI SPinH-Wl ISSI NHAC'Ht R 

(ourbes [first name(s) unknown], Sieur de (// 1622) 
Fteneh public scivant and amateur composer and poet 
All we know about him is that he called himself ‘elected 
member and lieutenant partieulier on the title-page ol 
his only known collection of music { 'antiques spintuels 
(Pans, 1622, one piece in D Launay, ed. Anthalof^ie du 
motet la tin polyphontque en Frame. 1609 I66L Pans 
1963; three m D Launay, cd . Ix' psaume fram^ais 
polvphonique an XVlIenic siecle. Pans, 1974) This 
volume IS interesting lor two reasons The first is (he 
appearance of bilingual texts at a time when the church 
prohibited the use of languages other than l.atin for 
htiirgical use The pieces include settings of six psalms 
in the French verse translation by Desportes, two other 
f rench sacred pieces to words by C'ourhes himself and a 
series of Latin liturgical pieces (hymns, sequences, anti- 
phons, responds) In this last group, the l.atm text is 
printed under the highest voice part, while the other 
voices have Courbes’ own French verse translation 
performers could thus choose between the two lan- 
guages according to whether they were singing in a 
service or not The other interesting feature is that the 


collection shows Courbes to have been a late follower of 
the humanist ideas of Baif and Mauduit Most of hts 
pieces aie four-pait homophonic, syllabic settings, 
sometimes employing short note values He stresses that 
ihev are en mesutc d'aii, that is the note values match 
(he quantity of the syllables of the verse (in a few pieces 
he even addcvl the words \ivec raccent observe’) 1'hc 
sollection closes with pieces loi fiom five to eight 
voices, ol which one lor double choir I'ls tu \anus fieri 
(edn m Launay, 1963) is clearly influenced bv the 
double-ehoii motels of I3u C'aurroy As a conscientious, 
leaiiieil followei of the humanists C’ourbes also indulged 
in various kinds of poetic and musical ingenuity he 
twice useii masculine lines only suggested that longs 
ami shorts be le versed and posed problems such as 
canons to be solved (adding ‘qui potest irivenire m- 
veniet') 

BIHLKKiRAPHY 

I -H dc La Horde I \s(U \w hi mieu/ut (iniunut’ <'/ nunlirnt' (Pans, 
I7S0 111. 410 

A \LH,h.il\ ‘Dcspoilcs lI la niusiijut . ‘\nn\f, ti ||0S4) 

fM'NISl t.AllNAY 

('olirbois, Philippe [fi 1705 30) French composer He 
was at one lime nuiiiie de musique m the household of 
the Duchess of Maine, w-hose home in Sceaux became an 
important musical centre during the closing years of 
Louis XIV’s reign and the beginning ol the Regency 
Musicians associated with it included Bernier, 
Bourgeois, C'ollm de Blamont and Mourel It W'as just 
before the perieHl of Les nuits de Sceaux (1714- 15), the 
lavish nocturnal divertissements devised for the 
Duchess of Maine, that Courbois published his book of 
cantatas The seven cant<ilas were dedicated to the 
duchess and were to texts by Louis Fu/ehei (1674 
1752) who later provided the libretto of Rameau's Le.s 
Inde.s jiahuites. These works, which reveal Courboi.s as 
a composer adept m both French and Italian styles, are 
typical examples of the F rench cantata of the period. Yet 
despite the stylistic variety displayed in them, Courbois’ 
fondness for picturesque lone-pamting, melodic .sim- 
plicity, and movements in which ana, arioso and 
recitative sometimes merge into each other, mark the 
ctimposer’s French bias. His Dom Qiachotte is the 
masterpiece of the collection and a valuable contribution 
to the cantata repertory 

WORKS 

C’dntulas(I710) Apollon cl Daphne, /cphirc cl More. I 'dmanl timidc, 
Oiphcc, Anunne, la.son cl Medce, Dom Qujchollc 
RccuctI d’airs sericux cl a boirc {17'tO), scparalc airs m Ballard’s 
Recucils (1705 9, 1713 14) 

Molds, Messe du Roi cl dc la Rcinc, lost 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
M enure de France (Nov 172‘>) 

O h 7'unlcy The Ifiih ( enfur\ / rt-nch ( amain (\ oiuion. 1^74) 

OAVin IIINLFY 

Courcelle, Francesco. See ( ’ORSM l l, l RAN('i si 'O 

Couroierie, Oede de la. See C>1 Of oi I A (OUROII Rii . 

Couronn^. Sec CANTUS CORONA I US 

Couroupos, George (/; Athens, I Jiin U>42) Greek 
composer Aftei graduating in the piano (l%.S) t'roni 
the Athens Conservatory and mathematics {1%7) fiom 
Athens University, he studied under Messiaen at the 
Pans Conservatoire (1468-72), where in 1971 he was 
appointed assistant I'oi the propagation ol eonlemporary 
music He took the first pri/e for composition in 1972 
Often suggested by ancient Circek subjccls, his musK is 
dramatic, and calls on a wide range of means including 
clusters, insistent rhythms, diones, brief melodic motifs 
that may be chromatic or even diatonic natural sounds 
and folksong 

WORKS 
[sclec live /la) 

Anlipluinics (Pss vi wii x|\i), tt.ii Icrn.ilc tliunis tipd «^p I I‘ip7 
l-tomeriqucs I (Odyssey vm 4), S, pt. perc, op 4. 1%*> 
Homeiiqucs It (Odyssry sn IK4), Bat, tl, pi, pcrc, op 5 1‘I7() 
Hermes and PromclbL-iis (AislIivIus Ibomclhtus Hound ‘144 
1032, Irans (’ouroupos), 2 aclois, 0 insis. op 10, 1071 I .ii (troub- 
adours), S T, lulc, op 14. 1 97 1 I aiilasmcs d avant-garde, 2 ondcs 
marlcnol. pere, op IS. l‘>72, 1,fscniaiUsdu sable (musical tr.igcdv M 
t able), collab (j Robaid, op 1‘), 1974. 3 Pieces vc pi op 20. 
1974, Absli’acic, 13 msls. op 21 1974 Dieii It veui (musical spec 
laclc), tollab .1 -M Ribes and 3 Kokkos. op 22 197S. l,c Iritol 
rouge (lexticss), malt v pf. op 23, 1976. I a lour de Babel (musical 
Ihealre), collab .1 -( Pcnncliei op 24 197(.i. Fspena bondes marlt 
nol, op 2's, 1976 , ('lirvsclidis (musit.il Ihealrc, ( Ptiraull A 
Viltv) op '’6, 19 lit 
Principal piiblishei Rideau loupe 
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B SchifTei Ncut gncthisthc Musik . (Irhn musKUi, i '2 (1972). 200 
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Courses (hr duieurs, ran^s, Cier Chore, C'horsailen, It 
eon) The term by which ranks ol strings on plucked 
instruments were known from the 16lh ccntuiy to the 
18th. Thus one would speak of a ‘ten-course’ lute 
meaning one with ten sets of strings A course may 
consist of one, two or even three strings, the lute usually 
has the first course single and the rest double, and 
continental cittems often have triple third and fourth 
courses 

Although most commonly tuned to the same note, the 
strings comprising a couisc may be an octave apart This 
was certainly a feature of lutes in the 15th and 16th 
centuries, though no less an authority than John 
Dowland condemned it as ‘irregular to the rules of 
Musicke’ The reason for octave courses was almost 
certainly the unsatisfactory tone of thick gut strings in 
the lowest registers, which tend to sound solid and 
heavy. Some of the missing upper harmonics are 
provided by the higher octave string, but it must be very 
carefully chosen if it is not to overpower the lower 
string, and should be at considerably lower tension The 
need for octave courses disappeared m the 17th century, 
when overspun strings first appeared. 

Generally speaking, the use of paired or triple courses 
coincided with lightly-built instruments and low-tension 
strings. When thicker strings at higher tensions became 
usual in the 19th century they were employed singly and 


there was no longer any need for a special term to 
describe them 

IAN HARWOOD 

C ourt, Antoine de la. See Dl I A C OURT, ANTOINI: 

C’ourt, Henri de la. See Dl I A COURT, HliNRl 

Courtauld-Sargenl Concerts. London concert scries 
founded m 1928, see LONDON, (jVI. 4(iii) 

Courtant. An instrument resembling a Sordun, de- 
scribed by Mersenne (1636) as a shortened BasS(K)N 
The name is related to both GURTAi and KORTHOtT. 

C'ourteville, Raphael [Ralph] (i) (// 16|<7 ^1735) 

Organist and composer, son of the singer Raphael 
Gourtevillc (// 28 Dec 1675) Tic was appointed organist 
ol St James's, Piccadilly, on 7 September 16^1 on the 
recommendation of the fZail of Burlington at a salary of 
£20 a year Many t>l his songs are to be lound in late 
17th-centiii\ songbooks printed in London, although 
there was apparently a John Courlcville, those ascribed 
simply to ‘Mr ( ourlevillc' are very piobably by (his 
Raph.iel More than two do/en arc unambiguously at- 
tributed to him in such collections as i onies Amons 
(1687 94), \ ituufuni wnetatis (1688 91), The 

Biimjuei of Mushk (1692), The (ientlemim\ Journal 
(1692-4). ! hesdurus musieus (1693 5) and Deluiae 
musuae (1695 6) Many were stiongly influenced by 
Purcell and have considerable merit There are .settings 
in both the floiid expressive style and in the simple 
tuneful idiom ol the time Plays foi which he provided 
songs include Tate's A Duke and no Duke (1684), 
Southerne's Oroonoko (1695) and D'Urfey’s Don 
Quixote, part in (1695). Instrumental pieces by him are 
in Jhe Self Insirunor on the I’tolin (1695) and The 
Second Book of the Harpsiehord Master (1700), TTis 
hymn tunc ‘St James' is in Seleet psalms and hymns 
foi the use of (he pansh ehurih of St James, 

Westminster (l.ondon. 1697) Me al.so published 
Sonatas of two parts for two flutes (London, r 1701 ) 
and Six Sonatas foi 2 violins (London, <T702) The 
composer RAPHAI L C’OUR 1 1 VILLF (n) was his son 

IAN SPINK 

C'nurteville, Raphael (ii) {d London, buried 10 June 
1772) English organist, composer and political pamph- 
leteer, son ol' RAPHAI L C’OURII VTLI \ (t) Hc succeeded 
to his father's post as oigamsl of St James’s at an 
unspecified dale Hc was also well known as a political 
pamphleteer and propagandist for Sir Robert Walpole, 
which earned him from the opposition the nickname 
‘Court-evil' Hc .seems lo have neglected his organist’s 
duties and incurred the di.spleasurc of the church auth- 
orities during the last 20 years of his life. Some tunes by 
him arc included in An Abridgement of the New Version 
of the Psalms . With Proper Tunes Adapted to Eaeh 
(London, 1777) 

IAN SPINK 

Courtois [Courtoys, Cortois, Mourtois], Jean (// 153(L- 
45) ?Franco-r‘]emish composer, lie was maitre de 
chapelle at Cambrai Cathedral in 1540. The welcome 
given by Cambrai on 20 January 1540 to Charles V on 
his way lo Ghent with his troops included the per- 
formance, by 34 singers, of Courlois’s four-voice motel 
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I’eniii' populi !crrut\ specially composed for (he oc- 
casion Cjuicciardini, m his Dc.\( rittianc di lutti 
Paesi liawi (1567), considered C’ourtois to have been 
one of the true masters of music in the L(^w C ountries, 
and, m his list of dead composers, grouped C’oiirlois 
with such illusinous men .is Josquin, Obrccht, Willaert 
and (iombert. 

Although C’ourh)is is only known lo have been as- 
sociated with the south Netherlands, Ins works appeal 
chieny m brench and Cicrm.in sources The chansons 
can be separated into ihiee styles }Iis four-voice chan- 
sons show (he Parisian patterns which were by (hen 
tiaditional on the one hand, those to courtlv texts have 
clearly proliled melodies, cadential cliches, homophomc 
p.issages, brcMt) and consistent use t)f exact repetition, 
while the others on popular texts employ an imitative 
patter style and exact repetition for the relrain (’our- 
tois’s chansons lor live and six voices lound in Cicnnan 
and a lew blemish sources show a 1 ranco-f lemish line 
of tlescerU fiom josquin, they maintain extended imita- 
tion. oveilafiping cadences and canon techniques, and 
thev lack exact repetition At least one motet besides 
1 emte populi tctrac is an occasional piece O pmlor 
ctcruc celebr.ited the installation of a Bisliop Nicolaus 
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Courtois |(\)urtt>ys, C'urlois], Lambert {h Iiance, 
'\1520, fl Italy, 1542 S5) I'rench composei, working 
mainly m Italy His presence m Italy is suggested by the 
appearance m Italian prints of 1 M2 and 1543 ol two 
motets attributed simply to 'Courtois', which could reler 
to either Jean or Lambert C ourtois, and two madrigals 
by 'Lamberto', whom b'ltner believed to be Picric 
Lambert. In 1 S5() ‘Lamberto C’orlese et compagni can- 
ton’ performed during Paster week lor the 
Arciconfratcrnita del Ss C'rocilisso, m S Maiccllo, 
Rome. In 1553 Nasco approved the choice ol Courtois 
for his former post with the Verona Accademia 
bilarmonica, wntmg to the academicians on *4 
bebruary 'I am pleased that you have chosen messer 
Lamberto, as he is a good man and knows music very 
well I came to Venice expressly to gel him to come in 
time for the whole C'arnival season' Courtois served at 
Verona in 1553 and 1554, subsequently becoming 
niucstro di cappella at the cathedral t>l Ragusa (now 
Dubrovnik) and subsequently at the cathedrals ol 
Udine (1570 74), Treviso (1574 9) and Vicenza 
(15H2-5) 

Courtois detlicated his Madnf^ali a cmque voci 
{R/SM 1580“*) to three gentleman of Ragusa The book 
includes a piece by Henry Courtois, possibly his .son. 
Antonfiancesco Doni, in his (Venice, 1550/51), 

attributed madrigals for four voices to Courtois, but no 
collection of such pieces is known 
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C'ourville IC ourvile], Joachim Thibault de {d Pans. 8 
Sept 1581) ITeiich singer, liitemst, lyre player and 
composer He was co-founder, with Jean-Antoinc de 
Baif, ol the Academic de Poesic cl Musiquc m 1570 
Bail acknowledged him as the ‘maistre de I’art de bien 
chanter' who instigated the invention of Lrench Vl RS 
MIstiRfs about 1567, some of the melodies Coiirville 
composed lor Baif’s new translation ol the psalms into 
measured verse were performed for Charles IX (sec 
Travers) (_ourville's official post at court was ‘joucur de 
lyre’, the in.strumenl being a curious 1 1 -string version of 
the Cjreek model consiriiclcd by Antoine Potm and 
designed to be bowed 

True to the Academic’s ideals of secrecy, C’ourville 
published none ol his music, but some idea of his style 
may be gained from a few pieces printed in collections 
i>f compositions by liis colleagues I he four-voice Airs 
nils cn musupw (Pans, 1576^) by his pupil ( aietain 
include three strophic pieces treated in free hornorhyth- 
rnic fashion fastidiously following the textual rhythm, 
two of these, Loisquc mowav (a rhymed poem by BaiO 
and Jen uvnic deux (constructed m quantative verse 
without rhyme), were later reset with exactly the same 
rhythms by Claude Lc Jeune, who also used the third. 
Arm' atm , as the reehant for Iai guerre (Airs, 1608. ed. 
D P Walker. Rome, 1951 9, nos 10, 24 and 104) 
Live more ol C’ourvillc’s pieces (two using poems by 
Desportes) survive as rnonodic pieces lor voice and lute 
published posthumously in Bataille's fifth and sixth 
books of iirs (Pans, 1614'*', 1615"); one of these (.V/ fc 
lan^uis) has exceptionally long mehsmalic diminutions 
quite unlike anything in Caictam's 1576 book 
BIBI l()GRAPH^ 

J Trdwrs I aiufuchn di la Fresnayt ,4r/ ii (P,iiis. 1X69), 60 
M Augc (.'hn.}ucl La vie li\s idees ti I oeu\rf dt J -A dt Baif 

(Pans. 1909 R1971) 

I I csiirc ‘Sur ThiKiull dt ( tiurvillc , Rf/\/ xlii(1959) KM) 
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CourvoisitT, Walter (6 Richen, canton of Basle, 7 Feb 
1875, d locarno. 27 Dec 1931) Swiss composer His 
fathei was professor of surgery at Basle University, and 
he studied medicine in Basle and Strasbourg (1893 9). 
He qualified in 1900, but in 1902 he abandoned his 
medical career and went to Munich to study privately 
with Thuille and at the university with Sandbcigcr 
(music history). In 1907 he was made co-conductor of 
the Kaim Orchestra popular concerts, at the same time 
giving private le.ssons Mottl appointed him music 
theory teacher at the Munich Academy in 1910, and in 
1919 he succeeded Klose as professor of composition 
As a composer he belonged to the ‘Munich School’. The 
music drama Lanzelot und Elaine is pervasively 



Cousin, Jean 


influenced by Tristan, and, since C'ourvoisicr's ^ift was 
more lyrical than dramatic, he is better represented by 
his lieder Most important are the later children's pieces 
and sacicd songs, marked by very transparent accom- 
paniments and a closeness to folk music- Ills only sig- 
nificant instrumental work is the set of suites for siilo 
violin 

WORKS 
{\cU‘i n\c In/) 

Slavic I an/clot und blame, op music dr.im.i 4, W Bcrfli) Munich 
I‘>17, Die Krahcn, op 1(l(comcd>. A WohlgcMnuth), Munich, l‘>2l, 
Her Sundc /aubcici (opera, al'tci bit hciuloi ft, alter ( aldcion) 
unpubd 

('horal (iruppe aus dem I.irtaius op S (Schillci ), t horns oich perl 
l‘)()S IXi Dmiusliom, op II (W Hcil/) clioius, orch perl l*>()/ 
Das Schlachlschifl 1 cmcrairc, op 1.? ( D von Lilicmron) mak v\, 
orth,pcil IWS, Aulcrstchung ( I otcntcicr) op .’’h (oraloiit*. A Bci 
iholct). 4 solo \v, chorus, bo>s' ihorus orch, ory poll l^>W 
Manncrchoic, op D, S (Jesaripc. op ^4 ) 

Vocal oich Die Muse, op 4 (H Ixuthohll, Hat on h pci! I‘>n4 
Licdci b I icdci op I 7 I icdci op? S (icdiLhtc op ^ (A Killer) b 
1 icdcr op 6, S I icdci t»p 7 7 (icdishlt,. «,>p S (( i>tnclius) (* 
(. rcdichic, op ‘1 (Sloi m), .7 ( icdichlc (Slorm) 4 ( icdichlc ( K ( inilh), 
op n, SCicdichlc op 14 (W licit/). 1 ( icthsluc, op IS (I (icibcl) 
SCicdiclilc op Ib(Hcbbcl), -S Gcdichlc op I7(( orndius), 1 Sonctk 
«rp IK (MiLhclanpchi okl lial ) 7 licdithic op 1^ iCicibcl). 7 
Gedit hie, op 7^ (old Cit r ) I i(.dc». op 74, (icistlii.hc I u-dci op 77 S 
vols Klcmc Lieder /u Kindci iciincn, op 7K 4 vols 1 icdci. op 2‘> 
(old Cicr ), 4 vols ( |4^S) 

Insl Olympischci I ruhhng, sym prolopuc, op 10, perl lOOb 
Passacaglia und bupc, b op 20. pi. Van.itioncn und I upc ubci cm 
cijicncs I hema. op 7 1 pi (lOlO) V.inaiioneii uber cm ciptncs 
Thcina, D, oji 27, pi, b Suilcn, op ^1, vn ( 1024 S). I .inpsainci Sat/ 
op posili sli ql ( I^^S) 

Principal publishers Drci Masken Hup kies «V; I rlu lischii tV 
Japciihcrp 

WRI I INCiS 

[ oicword lo 1 Ijucii-Licbc und LcIkii Ma^ikultu In Sinndcnhia fu • 
(Munich l‘)2l) 

‘Ucbcrbr/icliunpsIr.ipcnausdcrnCicbiclcdci Musikllicoiic'./-<’ 0 \/ /;;/// 
-.irm '>()/ ticMchin dcr Akodemu' det I niikuiwi m Mumhen 
1974) 

‘Aulslicp lh’ul\fhL’\ Musikiidirhiu h, i\ (PDb) 
mBLKX.RAPMV 

I Kioycr Hcdin ( i/i/rvo/s/cr (Munich I9'’9) 

K It David ( ourvoisicr's ( aldcrtin-t )pci , S'A/, , Ixxii ( |9D) "*47 
N J Moser “( 'our voisicr' Muuai \(l9Sb), Sbb 
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C'uusin, Jean |KscatcferJ (// 1446 7S) brench coni 
posci A contemporary of Ockeghern, ( ousin served m 
the chapel of Duke Charles ot Bourbon IVtim 1446 K 
and in the royal chapel from 1461 75 His only surviv- 
ing work IS a Missa (uhc found m f- 1 R 90 and 9A 
(see Schenk) 'I'hc name i,s derived from the melodic 
stvlc of the tenor and contratenor which arc written in 
the manner of' trumpet music and which may have been 
intended for performance by slide trumpets The mass is 
for three voices, except at the end of the Ciloria, Sanctus, 
Osanna and Agnus 1 where a lourlh voice is added, 
probably by someone other than the composer 1 melons 
cited a Mi\.su nif^raium CNi^ia \um), now lost, in his 
Proportnmalc 
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\ X ILibcil ‘Wilhelm Dub.iy' LA/u.idSKS) 

M BrcncI Mn^n/nr ct mu\u tens dc la \n'ill< / rr/z/r c (Puns. 1911) 
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Cuusineau. French family of harp makers and haipisls 
Georges C'ou.sincau (h Meschanl, Vendee, 1753; d 
(1800) published music in Pans m 1766 and m 1769 
was a member of the instrument makers guild I Iis .shop, 
originally opposite the Louvie, stocked a variety of 
string instruments, including his own pedal harps. He 
was among the first lo import English pianos, in 1773 
In 1775 his son Jacqiics-Gcorges C'ousineau (^ Pans, 


13 Ian 1760, d Pans. 1824) |oincd the business, and the 
title of l-uthier-in-Ordinary lo the Queen was given 
them bolh From about 1780 lo 1811 Ihe .son was 
harpist at the Pans Opera He also composed and pub- 
lished soiiattis, ails and variations, as well as a Methode 
for haip ( 1 784) 

A Pierre Joseph C’ousineau, mentioned by Lclis, may 
h.ive been a member of this laniily, alternatively the 
name may have resulted from an error- a confusion of 
the name of Geoiges Cousineau with Pierre Joseph 
Nadcrm.inn 

Nt^w best remenibeied lor then pedal harps (see illus- 
lialion), the Cousineaiis made several improvements in 
the mechanism ol the instrument I hen 'cnileh' system 
was supenoi to the eailier hook as a device for, shot len- 



Fcdal harp {with 'crutch' device) hy (icnrf^c.s 
Cousineau, Tans, late IRih (cntury (Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London) 
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ing the strings They developed a slide for the bridge pin 
in 1799. and reorganized the connecting levers in the 
harp neck 

In 1882, accoiding to a memoir presented to the 
Academic des Sciences by the Abbe Roussicr, the 
(’ousmeaijs developed a harp which could be tuned in 
(> (rather than L[>) and played in all keys Howcvci, 
the instrument had 14 pedals, arranged in a double row 
One of these harps has been preserved by the Frard 
company of Pans. More conventional seven-pedal 
C’ousineaii harps, usually handsomely carved, painted 
and gilded in the Rococo style, are in most major 
museum collections, the examples m the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, I ondon, are particularly notable 
impress Josephine's harp at Malmaison is also a 
C'cHisineau instrument 
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C Hiciic 1 1 \ fill tfUf \ insifunu ni\ i/i ( Paris 1X9^1 
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C ousin Jacques. See FJt M R()> in Rl l(JN\ . I Ol i|S-AHl I 

( oussemaker, C'harles-Kdmond-llenri de (/» Bailleul, 19 
April 1805, (I Lille, 10 Ian 187(M Preneh musicologist 
He showed gicMl musical ability as a child, pailicularly 
as a singer and pianist, hut his prolessional career was m 
law He stLidierl law m Pans liom 1825 to 18^0, dining 
which lime he participated in the active musical hie ol 
thill city, attending concerts and private salons, and 
studvmg singing with Felix Pellegrini and composition 
with Jerome Payei and Reicha Upon leeeiving his de- 
gree. C oussemaker became a baiiistei at Douai. where 
he .ilso studied eountei point with \Aelor Lelebvre. 
piodueed seveial compositions and began his 
musicologiCiil studies He hitei held v.irious )obs m the 
legal prolession, moving to Bailleul, Bergues, 
Ha/ebrouck iind Dunkirk w'lth oeeasion.il promotions, 
and fmalh becoming a judge iil Lille in 1858 

In spite ol his busy proressumal eareei, he devoted 
much ol his hie ter musicology He was one erl the first 
scholars to investigate the music erl the Middle Ages, 
and his numerous books opened paths into the topics of 
'iiegorian ch»int, neumalic notation and mensural nota- 
tion, and medieval instrumenls, theory and polyphony 
(which he called ‘harmonic’) His publications arc 
frequently contrasted with those ol Lelis though 
('ousscm.iker apparently did not have F’etis's broad 
knowledge and ability to synlhesi/e huge quantities of 
intonnation into iibslract theories, his approach was 
more precise, more scientific and less speculali\e Using 
pi unary sources (many of which he had di.scovered), he 
presented little more than phiin facts and descriptions 
based upon careful observations; he has been criliei/ed 
for this approach by those who think him a gtrod collec- 
tor ol data but an inadequate historian He demonstrated 
the value ol piesenting fac\similes ol manuscript. s. but 
also provided his owm tianseriptions into modern nota- 
tion His most important work is probably the 
Smpiorum de mustai, a tour -volume compilation of the 
writings (all ol which are in laitin) of sever.il early music 
theorists, intended to supplement Gerbert's Seriptorcs 
e(cle\iasfni de music a He made scholarly editions of 
early music, including medieval liturgical dramas and 


the works ol Adam de la Halle, and collected and edited 
Flemish folksongs His publications contain numerous 
errors, some of which are evidently typographical and 
many ol which were almost inevitable m the work of an 
innovator at a time when the science of musical palaeo- 
graphy was just beginning, nevertheless, his books 
introduced much music which was previously unknown, 
led the way to sucecsslul research m this field, and 
remain valuable references 

C'oussemaker's library contained over 1600 items, 
among which were many early manuscripts and 
instruments His compositions include dramatic scenes, 
masses and other religious works, which were not pub- 
lished, only some romances and dances are known He 
also left unpublished treatises on counterpoint and fugue 
and on harmony He was a Chevalier ol the Legion 
d’honneui and, as a result of hrs deep interest in law, 
history and archaeology as well as music, a member ol 
several scholarly societies 

WRI I IN(,S 

Irani- lU loturcpaml cl th futiui tSI?. MS 
front tl'hinnu*nu MS 

Mueb.ild. iiiomL ilc Si -Amaiid el sls Ir.iitesde miisuiue'. Memoircs dt 
la Soi n ic icnirah d a^i u ulturc sucrucy t t art\ du Dcpartcnicnl da 
Said scan/ a Dauan 40 (IS4I). 171 pubd '•cpaiaiely 

(Dou.ii 1841) 

Notice SLir les eolleetioiis tnusiealcs do l.i Hibliolhcque- dc C'ambrai cl 
des .lulies villcs dii iVpailemenl dn Noid' \1cnioirc\ dc la Siuu ic 
dtinulatian dc ( 'anihrai xviii (IS41), s9 2.U\ pubd scptiralcly 
(Pans. lS4VRiy70. D72) 

Pssai sui les uxsiruine'iils de rnusique .lu nioyeii-at'e’. 4nnalc\ 
arthtolo^upic-, (1S4S 5S) [senes ol ariielcsj, pail pulxl separaiely 
(Pans 1K4S 7) 

f/nitnrt di I iuirmonu au niavcinay,t (Pans, IS''? /^l%b) 

‘(hauls liislonqiK's les Kerels XlVt- sictle'. 4nnaU\ du Canute 
Uamand dc Irani c. 1SS3 [j] (|SS4), l(>2. pubd separately as 7roi\ 
t hunts histonqucs (l^iinkiik 1SS4) 

‘Chants hlurgiques de Thomas a Kempis . Mcssiu^a di s sitcmcs his- 
tanquisdt ficIf^Kfuc 06 pubd scpatalelv ((jhtnl. IHSb) 

I harmonu au moven a^’C “Oncniis parlibus " Annates 
anlHti/anupics, \\i (1SS6). 100, pubd separately (Pans 1SS6) 

( hans(*iis iciii!:icuses dc 1 liLodorn. de (.irulei, inoinc dc Docsboui au 
We siecle , Du 1 st in liaiandt, ii (IKS?) 29 pubd separaielv 
( Amsterdam IKS/) 

oriice du Sepulcrc selon l usaiie de 1 abbave d'Origny-Sainle-Bcnoile', 
liulU’iin du ( amite dt la lan(>uc dc / histain ci des arts dc la hunt c 
w (ISS7), DO. pubd sepaiatelv (l*ans IKS?) 

\afuc SUI un manusnit musu al dt la hibliathcquc tic Saint- Die (Pans 
and I die, 1859) 

ed Dranics Inw^iqut s du ntincn-iu'c [texte cf niusupic) (Rennes and 
Palls IK60|daled ISOl] A’19M and 197S) 
lu’\ harmanisU’s des MU tl Mile sict les (I die, IKM) 

St ripiiiruni dt niusna nicdii at'si nava st ries a Cierhcrtina altera (Pans, 
IK64 76 A19^1 1961. 2 190K (.d ( ! Mosei ) jsuppt to (ierberl's 

S'l nptotes Cl t Icsinsiii i de nmsu 

I art harnumupie au\ MIe ct Mile sietles (Pans, 1K6S y?|964)|pt in 
contains compositions in onpinal notation and transcriptions m 
modem notation] 

Iraiies inedits sur la niusupu du nunen df'e (I die, IK6S 9) 

Ia.s hatmonistes du MW s/ct/c (Lille lK69)(suppl to the upubd / art 
liarmtiniqut au Wit MCt le\ 

ed Jaannis J iiu tons I rat talus de fnitsit a }u\ta Hruxelicnsem t odu cm. 

net non HononienMin at iiandavenseni (I die. IK7S) 

I a musiqiu dans I'eghsc partnssi.ile de Bourbourg au XVIe siixle'. 
liuUcim dc la ( Of line flaniand de Frame, m, 4SS 

Olhei articles in Ficncli and Belgian n)urnals 
I I^niONS 

Chants popuUares des flaniaiuls dt France (Ghent, 1 856' R 1970, 
2, PilO) |vnlh conimenlarvi 

(-’hanson du We sietk'. Annniis dc la Sot icte art hcoloi'iquc dc 
\iiniui Ml (1X61 2 ) S(»luansci ol ' La l>elle se siel'. m response to a 
lacs ol the onp.inal m .1 Borenel I es passe temps dTin giefher 
d'antieltus', Sfcssaicr des sticmcs hisioi u/ucs dc ficlffit/uc (I SSI), 
651 

‘Messc- dll Xllle siiicle tiaduile on notation modcrne'. Hullctin dc la 
Sot fete hisiorique et litteraite de lout mu, viii (IS6I). pubd separ- 
ately (Pans and I die. 1861) 

(h’uvres tompletes du ttouvete de hi HalU {pitesies et musitpu) 
(Pans. 1872 RI96S) 
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Cousser, Jean Sigismond 

HIBI lOGRAPMY 
A (X’splanquc inhvoloKn' nmsnalc 

C’ Dchaisnc^. \oim' \ur In mc cl le\ Injvuux Jr M h di (.nuwrnwkrr 
(Bruges. 1876) 

1' J Olivci, cd i iifaloyur J("> livir', murtu\(Ht\ cl imtnmu’nts dr 
mu\iqur dr fru M ( 7; Ldni dr ( nuwrniukri (Biiisscis 
IK77/WI976) 

F Aubrv La musu oloKir rardirvalr hisiottr ri nii lhodr\ (Pans 
I‘7()();W1%‘» 

(’ van den Bi)nen 'Le nianuscnl iiiusieal M C' 22 de la 

Bibliollieque de Sliasbourg ( XVl sict Ic) bi ule en 1 870, el ieLi>nslilue 
d apres une eopie parlielle d'l tlmoiul de (\>iisseni.»keT -iiuKdrx dr 
t Atadrmir toxulr d ar( hrolox'ir di Hrlftiqm Kxi (102^) ^4^ 74, 
pubd sep.iralel) (Antweip, 1024) 

R Debevere ‘I dmond de roiisseinakei ( IHO*! 1876) een belan)’n|k 
F'rans-vlaniing' ()ti\ nfdrrl, \ii (1068), 10'^ 

ROHI Rl WAN(.aRMn 

Cousser. Jean Sigismond. See KliSSl R, roll ANN SK.IS 
MUNI) 

Cousu. Antoine de (cliij See Hu COUSU. ANIOINI 

Coutinho. Francisco Just' {h Lisbon, 21 (Kl 16K(L J 
Paris, 13 Leb 1724) Porlu^Hicsc composer Ho came 
from a rich and arislocialic family In defcicncc to his 
social status, ho was usually asked to compose the lust 
villancico m nme published sets of mstrumentally ac- 
companied villancicus sung at vanoiis 1 isbon festivities 
between 1714 and 1723 Late in 1723 he went to Pans 
lor medical IreatmenL and he died theie 
}Ie impressed his contemporaries with such poly- 
choral woiks as an eighl-choir /<■ Deuni sung in S 
Roque C'hurch, lasboii, on 31 December 1722. and 
a foui-choir Missa Sca/a Atetuia' acconip.mied be 
trumpets, timpani and strings that vied with Valls's 
hexachord mass His extant works are ol more modest 
dimensions a solo ana Este (krasosiei^o (/’-/// Pom 
bahna S2) and a duo still pertormed as late as I7(>l at 
Guatemala Catlicdral 

BIBt KKiRAPlI') 

D B.irbos.i Machado Uihliatlin a Indiana u (1 isbon l7Sy), 114 
R L Horch I dam u os da C ok\do liarhauj Mac hada (Rio di lantiro 
l%‘)). 189 

R Stevenson Rrmiiwatin and liaraqm Musk a! Sawns in tin 
■inuruas (Washington. I‘l70), 80 

RUBbRI SI F VINSON 

C'oulreman (// 1430 40) Lrcnch composer His st>le 
surviving work is a three-voice rondeau ^ <ivlle t/ue 
vavlle il fuu! an rnovs de nuiv which is lound only m iili- 
Oh 213 ft IS one ol the latest works in the MS, and was 
thus probably composed between 1430 and 1440 It 
emphasizes the triad harmonically and melodically, 
using 8-5 sonority only at the central and final 
cadences Elsewhere, the 4lh is treated as <i tlissonance 
a feature which, if mlentional, may anticipate the so- 
called non-quartal style ol the period alter 1460. 
BIBLlOCiRAPUV 

J.J f R and( .Slaincr.cds Hujax andhisi imirmpoiaiirstlAmAsm 
l89K//;i%t and 1066) 

H Bcsselor Bourdon und Fauxhourdon Studirn rum I tspnmf’ dn 
nirdrrlandisi hrn Mustk (Leipzig, lOSO) 

G Rcanc>. cd I ath l-ificrnth-crniurx Musn C M M, xr2 I lOVl). 21 

Lor further bibhopiaphy see Lkani i Mini UMikAMiiv (»i mijsm lo 
16(X) 

lOM R WARD 

Couture, Guillaume {h Montreal, 23 Oct 1851, d 
Montreal, 15 Jan 1415) Canadian composci An 
astonishingly precocious musician, he became chon- 
master at Stc Brigidc when he was 13. In 1873 he went 
to France to pursue his studies, he was the first 
Canadian to be admitted to the Pans Conservatoire 
and Its first Canadian graduate. He worked under 


Theodore E^ubois, whose teaching was traditional and 
academic, and studied singing under Romain Bussine, 
founder and picsidenl of the Societc Nationalc de 
Musique de Pans Couture was a guest at the Soirees 
du Lundi He was an ardent defender of Wagner and 
debated with I aurc, Massenet, dTndy, Saint-Saens and 
otheis In 1875 Coutuie was accepted by the )ury of 
the Societe Nationalc, and his Memorare op.l, was 
performed I his work reveals his command of coun- 
terpoint and his innate sense of sacred style The same 
society latei peifoimed his Revet le op 2 In 1876 
Couture was appointed choirm.istei of Ste C’lotilde, 
where Lranck was organist A Ciiande lugue lor organ, 
dedicated to Dubois, wsis his next work In 1876 
Couture’s Qualuor-luguc had its premiere at the 
Societe Nationalc, with Ysayc as one ol t^ie peifoi- 
mers But loi his Canadian nationality (’outure would 
have eoinpeted for the Pnx de Rome his canl\ila Auda 
may have been written lor this purpose 

In 1877 C outure returned to Canada His activities 
in Montreal as a teacher, ciitic and comluclor no 
doubt explain whv he became less active as a com 
poser Between 188(1 and 1846 he lounded thiec con 
ceit societies in Montreal, and the public became more 
hiiniliai with the gieal choral and svmphome repertory 
Ills own compi>sitional abilities aie revealetl in two 
important late winks, a requiem and the oratorio Jean 
le Prei ut \eur. which is in thiee seitions 1 he hist, Iai 
naiiMie is pastoral in chaiacler. and is based on a 
liturgical theme, the second. La piedilei lion, opens 
with the htuigical theme Aiiende. the third is titled Ia 
niaiivre 1 he contrapuntal writing is impiessive, and 
the choiuses exhibit both veivc .ind drama, but in 
gcncMl the work lacks linn structure anil concise ex 
piession \ ct Couture's work commands lespect de 
spite Its traditional .ind aLademic aspects 
Both as a composer and as a teacher, C outure was 
an ardent proponent ol a C anadian music that would 
lefiect I rench origins, as some Ontario composers 
looked to English or Auslio-Cierman models If his 
compositions may be said to mark the end of an epoch, 
his (Ctiching activities pointed towards a new era ol 
enriched diversity m C anadian music Many ol his 
letters are at the Om^bec Seminary 

WORKS 

{printed works all puhlishrd in Pans) 

Mcnior.irc, op 1. solo v, 4vv (r 187x) 

Reverie, op 2 oieh (i 1K7S) 

L)u,i!iioi -liii:;uc. sli ql, 1876 

(il.lIKic liir'UL OI>!, < IX7m 

Aul.i idiilaiJ. 1 1876 

Salul pour les double nuijeui el nimeur, op I ehorals, 4v\ org ace 
« 1876) 

S,ilul de la t cMe-Dieii, op 6 ^ plain-eh,im iiailes en eoiUie*-pomi tieuii 
4vv, oig ace (rl876) 

Requiem, 4vv, oreh, 1906 

lean le Precurseur (oraloiio, A I o/eau, A lebed), f 1907 11 peil 
Monlic,d 6 Leb 192^ (Pans 1 9 14) 
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L -P Monn (juilluumcl outiire'. y^u/i/en ///'WM^/^/«e(MonIreal, 19.^0) 
A 1 aurendeau Musicieiis d’autrclois Cjuillaunic C'oulurc , / m /ion 
national, xxxvi (I9.S()), 19, 1 10 

R Goui 'Giiiilaunic f ’ouiure, cornpoMleui’, ()«/ '. in (I9S1), 3 
tl Kidimunn A History of Musk m Canada 1534 1914 (loronlo, 
l9/)0), I29r, 24111 

A Maheux ‘Guillaume ('oulure, rnusicien canjidicn-franvais ( IKSI 
I91S)\ rri’ur dr I'l'niwrsilr I aval, xvi (I962), 842 
A Desuuiels ‘l,es Irois ages de la inusiquc an < anada . Iai musupjc. cd 
N Dulourq (Pans, 1 96.5), ii. 114 

'The History ol f’anadian Composition 1610 1967', Aspnts of 
Musit in Canada, at A Waller (Toronto, 1969). 90 
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Coward, Noel 


Covell, Roger D(avid) (/; Sydney, 1 Peb 19.^1) 
Australian critic, educationist and conductor He 
graduated from the University ol Queensland (BA 
1%4) and became the chief music critic of the Sydney 
Morning!, Hcndd in 1%() In 1%7 the University of 
New South Wales introduced music as a suh|cct lor 
academic studies and asked him to develop a pi ogres- 
sivc course, he was appointed associate professor there 
in 1974, taking the doctorate in 1977 with a dissertation 
on Monteverdi's L'meonmazume di Pnppea. Among his 
many promotional activities he has directed seveial 
Australian tirsl perlormances of operas, including 
L ituoronuzume di Poppea. U ruonio d'Ultssc, Britten’s A 
MuLsimmicr Night's Dream and Rossini’s / Kahuna m 
Al^en, and has made translations ol operas b\ 
Monteveidi, Alessandro Scarlatti, Handel, Rossini and 
Verdi Ills book on Australian music was the hist seri- 
t)us attempt to outline and summari/e the pan music 
plaved in helping to develop a distinct society on the 
Austialian continent In his second book he advised the 
mam sponsoring body, the Australian ( ouncil for the 
\rls. on a policy lt>i future development Ills lalei stud- 
ies include intensive research on nationalism m 19th 
century music 

WRIIINWS 

U/s/n/Z/a \ Mu\u I fu nit'y uf (I \i w Sti,ni\ (Mclboiiim I’Xi"') 

Si vciUu'nlh CVnlurs Musk li'i I h< li'rnfu\f S \/ I, til P>f>S) 4^ 
wilh M S<ir^:eiil anil P Brown Musu m \miuilui Si-nh ami t-ras/u-t Is 
(S>dne>, PrM)( 

wuhP Blown anil M Satiicnl Musn fiisoui n \ in iusluiluin f innim s 
K anlvna 1*170) 

I hr Dvn.miK Rolr lO Lilnanans in Musk.iI I i atiilion'. Musu 
I ihitirmnshif} iim/ f^tninmniniKin Ks'poitoftfu AJtliiuii St-nnnar 
Mtn rro \ 

I In Musmil tirnihiiinuiin Stun inu nf Mnnii \riili s / nuiiii>nnnint <// 
I'lipfifii (iliss V ol New Soutli Wall's. 

W't RM R (,AI I t'SSI R 

( o>ent (larden. London opera hmjse, also known .is the 
Roval Opera House, .see I ONHON, tjIV. ^ 

( oveiit Uarden English Opera Company. Title of the 
Briiisii NA I lONAt OKI R A ( '( )M I* AN \ liom 192K,whcnit 
w.is taken over by the Royal Opera House, until 1931, 
when It ceased to exist 

Coventry & Hollier. London music sellcis and pub- 
lishers, active from about 1833 to IS49 They published 
a number of' important works, many from plates t.iken 
ovei when they succeeded PkiSION son, including 
many of HandcTs works originally issued by Walsh, 
Randall and others Some ol these plates were acquired 
by J Alfred Novello (set Novt l t o & co) m 1849, 
alter .lohn Hollier left the partnership Among their 
original publications were foui books of Bach’s choialc 
pi eludes, edited by Mcndclssolin, and Mendelssohn's 
own six organ sonatas op 6,3 I ioni 1849 to 18S1 
Charles Coventry continued alone, and at the sale ol his 
tiade stock in 1851 Novello purchased anothei 4780 
plates of sacred works, .ind subsequently reissued from 
some of them 

BIHLIOCiRARUY 

C Humphries amJ W' (' Smilh Musk Puhhshnifi m the Hnfish Ish-s 

(London. l^Sa, ,1. |‘r7U) 

WILtlAM C SMI til, BLU R WARD JONt S 

C'over record. A term used in the popular music 
industry lor a record of a particular song by pcrtormcis 
other than those responsible for the original recorded 
version 


Coward, Sir Henry (h Liverpool, 26 Nov 1849, d 
Shelficid, 10 June 1944) Lnglisli choius master and 
conductor. Apprenticed to a cutler at the age of nine, he 
w'as almost entirely self-educated, acquiring sullicicnt 
musical skill through Tonic Sol-fa classes to form one of 
his own (when he was 17), which gave some public 
concerts He became a pupil-teacher, advanced rapidly 
to the headmaslership of an elementary school, and 
continued choral activities which brought about his for- 
mation of the Sheffield Ionic Sol-fa Association in 
1876, this developed into a choral society of wide 
lepiite, the Sheffield Musical Union from 1887 
('oward conccntiated on music and in 1888 took the 
degree ot BMus at Oxford (later gaining the DMus), 
becoming chorus master under August Manns of the 
newly lormed ShcfhcUl Musical f'cstival in 1895. In this 
capacity he soon won a high reputation for his choir and 
himsclt. leading to tours of the Rhineland cities in 1906 
and 1910, and Canada in 1908. in 191 ] he made a 
worltl tour lasting six months His choirs on these oc- 
casions were drawn primarily from Sheffield and Leeds, 
bul he alsi> worked for many years with other choral 
societies m the north ol England and m (Jlasgow He 
was in great demand as an adjudicator in choral com- 
petitions, and had much inlluencc as a lecturer and 
writer he published ('haral I e( hnupte and 

Inter pretatum (London, 1914) - bul his own choral 
works were regarded as agreeable rather than distin- 
guished He was knighted in 1926 
BlBl KK.RAPIIY 

I A Kodpci^ hr Hcnr\ i nward ihv Piorwi't ( hnrus-niustct [\ omUsiK, 
1*11 1) 

|W Mi.N<iugh(l Obituaiv, A//, Ixxv ( l‘)44) 217 

HLRBbRT AN t('l ll-hh R 

Coward, Sir Noel (Pierce) (/> 'Tcddinglon. Middlesex, 
16 Dec 1899, d Blue Harbour, Jamaica, 26 March 
197^) Lnglish composer, writer, actor and producer 
Born into a lamily ol amateur musicians, his early 
talents as a singer and entertainer w'crc actively 
encouiaged His career as a professional actor began m 
1911 and he wrote his lirst effective song, larhidden 
Inal in 1916 His fust play, /’// Leave if to You, was 
produced in 1920, and from then he met with almost 
unbroken success as an actor, dramatist and composer. 
Sophisticated cximedies, such as Fallen Anf*els (1925) 
and Ha\ Fever (1925), were matched by realistic 
dramas, beginning with The I'ortex (1924) and The Rat 
J rap (1924), and by sparkling revues, such as On With 
the Dance (1925) and Thi.s Year oj Cirute (1928) He 
produced his first fully integrated musical score, the 
operetta Bitter sweet, in 1929, by which time be was 
regarded on both sides of the Atlantic as an important 
spokesman of his generation Remarkably prolific, he 
continued to pour out plays, revues, musicals, songs, 
poetry, short stones, novels and autobiography Two 
comedies are outstanding Private laves (1930) and 
Blithe Spirit ( 1942) The wai years saw a turthcr exten- 
sion of his activities as a film director and writer, while 
the 1950s brought additional success as a cabaret cntcr- 
lainc! In 1959 he broke new ground with the scenario 
and music for a ballet London Morning A further 
ballet, in which one of the dancers played Coward, 
appeared in 197! as The Grand Tour. He was knighted 
in 1970. 

Almost wholly self-taught as a composer, Coward 
depended on the services of an amanuensis for the 
proper notation of his scores (though not for their com- 



8 Cowbells 

position), iind upon piofessionnl orc/iesliators foi their 
final prcscntaljon Inevitably this iimitcd his Lapaat> lor 
large-scale musie.il organi/alion, but this <iehcienc> is 
more than ollset by outstanding meU>dic gilts ami a ver\ 
fresh way of handling the harmonic and rhythmic 
cliches ol popLilai music The wait/ and mililaiy march 
are obvious inlluences, as are music-hall songs <md the 
opeietlas of Ciilberl and Sullivan I'hc best ('owaid 
tunes are closely w'cdded to then wouls and match 
verbal dextenty with unexpected turns ol phrase which, 
though nevei compromising the inslariiK memorable 
melodic shape, lilt them init ol the onlinary I hen 
mlrmsic woith is such that lhe\ have withstood man\ 
varied and often iruippuipiiate kinds ol aiiangement and 
orchestration A lalteidav Cnlbert and Sullivan, he is 
the onlv rnglish composer able to stand on eciinil teims 
with his great Ainenc<m conlempoi anes m this held 
Ills songs epitomi/e then |)ciiod 

WORKS 

nh huhnv nuisti \ 
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C'ow bells 

(It sonnaillc 

< l(K lies a 

vai lic. Cjci 

Ktdl 

g/ot A(', 

Kuhsclicllc, It 

( cn< en<i) 

C lapper 

bells 


suspendcki fiom the necks ol cows and othci herd 
animals They are of great aniiciuiU and continue m 
various forms ( I ) those miide by loldmg .ind riveting oi 
otherwise lointng metal plates, (2) wooden bells, (^) cast 
campanilorm bron/e bells I he metal variety includes a 
ruimbci of well-known shiipes, the open end vaiying 
from rectangulai to oval, and the height liec|ueiill> 
greater than the diameter Wooden specimens take spec- 
tacular shapes and large proportions, e g the Javanese 
i^rcf^rornifyoeti^^un w'lth a widtli ol 7b 2 cm 

Cowbells are paiticularly associated wath the Alps 
where, m addition to the tmlmnabulation of sm.dl bells, 
the deeper sound ot the large bell worn bv the ch*impion 
milk-yielder can be heard Sounds of this clesci iption are 
captured m orchestral wa^rks, notably Mahler’s Sixth 
Symphony (Hccrdrn^locken to be shaken intermittently) 
and Richard Strauss’s Alpensinfonic A small clapperless 
cowbell IS specified by Constant Lambert in Rto Grande 
A chromatic scries of cowbells has entered the per- 
cussion section of the orchestra In Peter Schat’s 
Siffnalemcnt (P)61) a compass of three and a hall 
octaves IS required Messiaen wrote for three groups of 
tuned cowbells in Et cxspecta rcswrcctumem (1964) A 
senes of five is specilied in Berio's C ircles (1960) C'lap- 
perlcss cowbells form imjiortant accoutrements m 
Latin American dance orchestras and Western rhythm 
hands 
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CViwfHjy stmti. A type of song describing cowboys and 
their hie Such songs began to appeal in popular news- 
papers, maga/ines and songbooks m the late 19th cen- 
tury, they later became increasingly romantici/cd They 
arc m a simple, sentimental style and are normally 
accompanietl by guitar or accordion I he first signifi- 
cant collections were N H Thorp's .Vo/rgs of the 
('(3\\hov (DOS) and J A 1 ornax’s Cow hoy S(m}*s and 
aihi'f honth'i Ballads (1910, lev , enlaiged 2/i9JS/ 
/^|96S) The union isl cow'boy song and (’OIJNIR^ 
MiiSK came alter I9M, when Ciene Autry (6 Tioga, 
Texas, 1907) began his career as a singing cowboy m 
Hollywood films He inspired many country singers and 
others to lake up the style. pt>pulari/e<l such songs as 
Back in the saiidh m^ain and Ridiny, down ihc ( anvon, 
and did mikh to imislanl the rom.intic imagjc of the 
towboy in tountrv music 

Blta C I^AIONI 

CowtTL Henry (l>i\oii) (/> Menit'i ILiik C aid , 1 I M.ireh 
IS97, d Shady, N>', 10 Dec l9bS) American com 
poser, pianist and writer on music Ills enthusiasm, 
experimental tipen-niindedness anti eneigelic activity 
did much during the In si part ol the 20th cenluiy tt' 
priinude iu>vcl tcchmc|ucs and iht i amilicalioris ol his 
prophetic composition.il discoveries have ctinlinued to 
jvrmealc I niojican .ind American musical practice 

1 Lit t The son ol an Irish immigrant lather and a 
native mothci, he w.is hoin in a tinv cottage in the 
( ahloirnan loolhills whkii was to be Ins home until 
I9t6 lie bcg.in violin lessons at the age ol live, and foi 
three yc.irs Ins p.nents encouraged him tow. mis .i c.neer 
.IS a child pmdigv, but the sir.ini was tot) ninth (or his 
health lessons were ordeieci to be stopped, and he 
detided to become a comfiosei Ills tathei diillcti aw.iv 
m 1902 and Ins parents were divoicccl the following 
vc.n ( ovvcll and his mother spent the vc.iis 1907 |0 
visiting relatives in Iowa. Kansas and Oklahoma, while 
his mother .ilso pursued .i pi olession.d wiitmg caieei m 
Des Moines and New York until hei de.ith in I9|() It 
was in New York m DOS that ('owed wiote Ins first 
piece, ,1 long monodic setting of I onglelli)w’s (taldcn 
Lcycnd It rcmaineil unfinished, and survives only .is ihe 
sect>rid theme of the piano piece 4nlintnn\ ( DI4). 

Returning to ( alifi^nnia m DIO, Cowell bought his 
first piano with mtniey e.irned horn odd |t)bs Me studied 
with various local piano teachers and composed con- 
stantly, still unencumbered by systematic training m 
composition oi. indeed, by any h)imal schooling 
Lrivouraged by his parents' educational philosophy of 
complete freedom .iiul by the traditional Californian 
.ittitude ol independent thinking, he re.idily accepted as 
valid musical material the many sounds around him 
Important and l.istnig inlluences were the sounds ol 
nature and the noises of man, his mothci’s Midwestern 
folktunes arul the oriental musical cultures of the San 
I’rancisco Bay area C'owell owed his lifelong interest in 
Irish songs and dances not to his father, wfu) was not 
musical, but to Midwestern relatives of Irish descent 
and to the poet ,h)hn Varian, who had become a father 
figure to the composer Varian’s versions of Iri.sh legend 
inspired such characteristic early pieces as I'lw Tides of 
Manaunaun (‘M912) To portray the immense waves set 
in motion by the Irish god, C’owell played huge clusters 
in the low register of the piano, first with the hand, then 
with the entire forearm Above this was a sweeping 
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mothil melody. Without ;) second thought, he had com- 
hined atonal noise elements with a lolkhke tune l.ell lo 
his own tlevices. he had by the time ol his debut as a 
compose! pianist (San Francisco, 5 March 1914) writ- 
ten ovei 100 pieces in various styles His basic musical 
pcrsonalily, that of the enthusiastic, spontaneous and 
tluent trail-blazei. was lirmly established 

('owell's Ibimal training began in 1914 with C'harlcs 
Seeger, then at the I'niversUy o( C’aliloiiua, Herkeiey 
Seegei ai ranged foi him to acquire a solid technical 
rouudalion by studying harmonv and countcrpmnt with 
I' (i Strieklen. Wallace Sabin ami the organist I ’da 
Waldrop At the same time he was to pursue tree com- 
position In 19 U) he registered at the Institute ol 
Musical Art m New Ytirk, but. impatient with its stul- 
hiving acailemicisrn. he icliirned lo ( alilornia altei one 
term He resumed his exchange of ideas with Seeger and 
sludied I nglish with S.unucl Sew aid at Slanlord 
I'niveisitc At Sceget’s insistence he worked out a 
s\ stein. itic techuKiue Im liie new matcn.ils he had 
alie.ich explored, with Seward he leainl to express his 
ideas m woids the lesult was the book Wu Musual 
Rcsolikcs^ written between 1910 and l‘)lq and revised 
somew'hat heloie its publication in 19^0 This remark- 
able (leatise describes, sxsienuili/es and suggests new 
iioiations loi ( owell s new-lound pioeeduies, including 
clusters. Iiee dissonant eountei point, polvliiadie h.ir- 
mon>, coimlei -ihxthms, shiriiiq' aeceiits and a complex 
nielho(.i toi lelatmg rhvtlini and pilch .iccording looxei 
lone I alios 

In 1 ebniarv i91S ( owell enlisted m the aim\ and 
setved until May lh|9 1 oj nnnt ol this lime he was a 
membei c*l mililarv bands at (he aim\ posts m 
Mlentown. iVnnsxlvariui and Oswego, New York 
Aiouncl the same time he began lo .ichieve notorielv .is a 
peihuniei ol Ins own works .iiul as a persistent advocate 
ot the av.inl gaidc in the mid- 1920s he e\tendc‘d his 
innovatoiv pi.ino lechmques with bangine on the kevs. 
and stcvpping, sirumnniig. scia|)ing, plucking and play- 
ing harmonics on ttie stimgs He made his lormal debut 
plaxing his own works in ( ainegie Hall on 4 hebiu.iry 
I9?4 His aiimi.il eoncerl-leclure louts oi tlic USA met 
wath scandal and biilliant success, his five lours ol 
I urope between 192^ <md 19^^ made him an inlei 
national ligure, and he came lo know well most ol the 
ma|oi eomposets m liuroix* Hartok wrote lo him lor 
permissum to use his 'invention' the lUisIcm (the letter is 
lost). Schoenberg .iskcd him to plav Ibi his mastei 
classes in Berlin in 1932, and the same vcai Webern 
condueted his Sinloniell«i in Vienn.i In 1929 C owell 
became the lirsl Arnerieaii composer invited lo visit the 
USSR His sensational perrormaiiees alarmed the aiilh- 
ontics but excited his audiences, and the stale publishing 
house printed two piano pieces, ! tit of r/w Red (1925) 
.md //gcr (‘M92S) 

Since the eaily )92()s Cowell had been writing exlcn 
sivclv to pnnnote modern music He eonliibulcd a nuin- 
ber ol essays lo the volume he edited, 'imcriciin 
('ompusers on Anwruum Mush (193.3), which suggests 
to wh.it extent he valued eoniposeis' views on the music 
ol their own lime In 1927 he published the music itself 
when he single-handedly launched the Nc*w Music 
Fdiiion, which disseminated modern works lor neaily 
25 years I hc inaugural issue was of Ruggic.s's Men ami 
Mountains Members of the North and South American 
modernist school predominated, though the New Music 
I'^dilion also published mii.sie by EurojK^ans, including 
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Schoenberg (op 33/9, Webern (op 17 no 2) and Varese 
(Densi/i ?! 5 and hmisation) Music by Ives, whom 
Cowell had met m 1927, appeared regularly, indeed, 
such important Wiirks as rhe I'ointli of July. 
H ashinfi/on's Birtiukiy and the second movement of the 
Fourth Symphony were hist published by the organisa- 
tion Cowell soon became Ives’s most impoitant link 
with the larger musie.d world In addition lo auhng the 
New Music lahlion, Ives olfered support for the con- 
certs ol American orchestral music that (’owell orga- 
nized in four European cities in his role as direetoi ol 
the North American sector of the Pan American 
Association ol t omposers (founded by Varese, Sal/edo, 
('have/ and ('owell in 192S) ( owell took every op- 
Iiorlunilv lo discuss Ives's work m Icclurc-eoneerls and 
in piinl Ihioughoul his hie Chailes Ives and his Musk 
(1^*55), which he wiote with his wife, remains the dc- 
limtive bnymaphy and C owell’s many yeais (4' ellort 
.iiid lalei editorial decisions played a m.qoi role in (he 
piibliealion, tiisl complete perlormanee and recording 
ol Ives’s 1 ourth Svmphonv 

(owell turned in the micbl92(ls Iv) the seiious study 
ol the non-Fui opean musics which had always mter- 
esled him In 19 H 2 he worked with the comparative 
musKologist Ench von Hornbostel, with Piolessoi 
Samb.imoorlhv ol Mailras aiui with Raden Mas 
lodihana t>l .l.iva, all in Ucrlm. under a Ciiiggenheim 
1 oiind.iiion giant His prcoteupation with new sounds 
now shilled to an unending quest lor new ethnic con- 
tagions (’owell began a delibetate attempt lo synlhesi/e 
the 'ulliamodcin stvle’ with the lotahlv of world music 
The spiiit ol mleinationalism implied by this shift m 
orientation coincided with the wave of populist thought 
which touched so main other important American 
musical figuies dining the 193()s It might account lor 
(he mereasmglv eimscivativc idioms C’owxTl embiaced 
His writings ol this perioil indicate a desire to compose 
'iiselul music' m a Tico-pnmitive' vein Music could 
assist in the eduealum of ehildien .is well, and could 
serve t>ihcT .iiTs such as film and ilancc, without domm- 
.ilmg them Fhese thoughts led lo ('owell’s most ex- 
plosive notion. “cTasliL form' In a senes ol articles on 
dance (19M 41) he suggested that pci formers them- 
selves choose Ihc order ol various segments of music 
piovided by (he composer the music was lo adapt lo the 
dancers' forms T he concept implied at least a partial 
relinquishing by the composer ol the total control over 
the hmshed produel which had been basic lo Western 
musical thought 

In both musical and personal matters Cowell was 
kind, inistmg and almost childlike This perhaps ex- 
plains why he milially deemed the presence ol a defence 
attorney unnecessary when he was brought to court on a 
morals ehaige in 1 93b Senieneed lo imprisonment, he 
w'as sent lo San Quentin penitentiary until pressure 
from many different sources, including fellow com- 
posers led lo his parole m 1940 He nu'ved to New 
York, spent a year as sceicTary to Percy Grainger, and 
in 1941 married Sidney Hawkins Robertson, a writer, 
folksong collector a ad phoiographci In 1942 the gover- 
nor of California pardoned Cowell at the lequost of the 
prosecuting attorney, w-ho h.td conic to the conclusion 
that the eomposei was innocent. 

During the wai C’owcTl served as senior music editor 
of the overseas division of the Office of War 
Information, having been engaged for his wide know- 
ledge of the traditional musics of several continents In 
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1941 he resumed his teaching career at the New School 
of Social Research in New York, he lectured there about 
music of the world’s peoples and was in charge of 
musical activities until he resigned in 1963 Cowell also 
held posts at the Peabody Conservatory (1951 6) and 
at Columbia University (1949 65), and he lectured at 
over 50 conservatories and universities thioughout the 
USA, Europe and Asia Cage, Harrison and Ciershwin 
were among his pupils Cowell received many awards, 
grants, and honorary degrees, he was elected to the 
National Institute of Arts .ind Letters in 1951 tind 
seived as president of the American Composers 
Alliance from 1951 to 1955 Ills last yeais were c\ 
traordmarily productive I rom 1946 until his death he 
wrote over 100 compositions and puhhshetl over 100 
essays on music. Especially important among these is 
his series ol 40 reviews o( contempoiary music lor the 
Musual Qiuirtcrl\ (1947-5S) A Elimination of his 
constant search lor the new was his w'oild lour during 
1956 and 1957 The sponsorship ol the Rockeleller 
Foundation and the US Information Agenev enabled 
him to listen lirst-hand to the music of man> cultures in 
their natural surroundings A widely acknowledgeil 
international musical statesman, he represented the 
USA at the International Music C onfeience in leheran 
and at the East West Music Encounter in lokyo 
(1961) He continued to compose thioughout a senes ot 
debilitating illnesses from 1957 until his death m 1965 

2. Works C owell was an indefatigable musical ex- 
plorer, discoverer and inventor, his vast output might be 
characlen/ed by an enthusiastic statement he made in 
1955 ‘I want to live in the whole uo/7J of music’’ His 
work reflects a bold but ingenuous openness towards 
many sound materials, ntrvel compositional procedures 
and ethnic influences He has been described (by 
Wcisgall) as temperamentally incapable o( excluding 
from his work any idea which interested him, and his 
ecumenical, though sometimes uncritical, approach 
helped provide the ‘open sesame' tor new music in 
America, to quote Cage His work slurws no consistent 
line of development C omposition was for him not the 
result of long and deliberate consideration, but a spon- 
taneous response to some musical experience he had |ust 
undergone. Three general periods of his lile’s work can, 
however, be discerned, each icflecling an overriding 
focus of attention, not a new stylistic direction I'hc first 
(1911-36) is characterized chiefly by expeiirnent and 
innovation, the second (1936 50) by various kinds of 
folk models, and the third (1950 65) by an attempt to 
synthesize both. 

Many of C’oweH's early innovations were derived 
from the latent possibilities of the grand piano He 
coined the word ‘lone-clusters’ (sec Noiaiion, lig 
58) from then look on the printed page. 1 hey could 
be played with fingers, fists or forearm, and were used at 
first primarily for programmatic effect ((’owell always 
considered these sounds as ‘chords'.) Advertisemmi 
(1914) uses both diatonic and semitonal clusters, 7’/ger 
(71928) integrates a greater variety of clusters with free 
dissonance and more pronounced melodic writing C’lus- 
ters appear in C’owell’s orchestral music as early as 
1916 (in Some More Music) and are exploited to the hilt 
in the Piano Concerto (1929). Another early invention 
was what he termed the ‘string piano’. In Aeolian Harp 
(1923) the piano strings arc to be strummed while cer- 
tain keys arc depressed silently, and some strings are to 
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be plucked, in Sinisier Re^iotume (^930) strings are 
stopped and harmonics produced, and The Banshee 
(1925) IS to he played entirely on the strings while an 
assistant holds down the dampei pedal ( 'owell also 
originated the idea of inliodiicing various objects inside 
the piano to produce new timbres, an innovation 
developed by his pupil ( age into the prepared piano 

Besides inventing unusual piano sounds (’owell ex- 
plored exotic instruments and percussion Thiee south- 
west American Indian thundei sticks (biillroarers) ac- 
company two movements of Ensemble for five strings 
(1924) Cowell used graphic notation at the beginning of 
the thunderslick parts, then gave instructions for the 
performers to improvise through to the end In 1931 he 
collaborated with Leon I’heremin to develop what he 
called the rhylhmicon’, an electronic machine which 
could play complicated polyrhvthms To prove that any 
sounds, even these mechanical ones, could be organized 
into mu.sic, he wrote the concerto Rhvthmicana (1931) 
for a performance in Pans, which, however, did not take 
place (In 1971 Leland Smith realized the solo part on a 
computer, and Sandor Salgo with the Stanford 
Orchestra gave the first performance under the title 
‘Concerto for Rhythmictin and Orchestra’ ) Cowell 
often made elaborate u.sc of percus.sion, his Ostinato 
pianissimo (1934) remains a .standard repertory work 
for percussion ensemble, but his Percussion Concerto 
(1958 9) owes more to ethnic influences than to the 
percussion music of the 1930s (that of Cage and 
Harrison, for example) which the earlier work had 
initiated. 

Among Cowell’s most forward-looking ideas was his 
‘rhythm harmony’ system, in which interval ratios from 
the overtone senes are translated into corresponding 
rhythms. In the Quartet Romantic (1915 17) and the 



Quartet Euphometne (1916 19) the rhythms of foui 
mdcpcndenl melodic strands arc derived from a simple 
four-part substructure which Cowell called the ‘Iheme’ 
rhough harmonic lesting points taken from the theme 
provide some sense of harmonic diiectiori, the pitches in 
the quartets are chosen Irecly The attractiveness ol the 
sounds attests to the sensitivity ol Cowell’s ear I ong 
considered unplayable, large sections from the two 
quartets were linally performed in New York m 1964 
and 196S The indeterminacy implicit in the free thun 
del stick parts of Ensemhic had to some extent always 
been present m (’owell's improvisatoiy manner of pei- 
forming his piano works it hetame explicit in his 
Mo\uu Quuitct (or String Quartet no 3, 1935) 
Cowell’s note in the score instructs that ‘The Mosaic 
Quartet is to be played, alteiruiting the movements at the 
desiic ol the perloimers, treating each movement as a 
unit to build the mosaic paltciii ol the lorm The teach- 
ing piece Xnictind Suite lot piano (1939) which pei- 
students at canons levels of pioliciency to pla\ 
Minultaiicousl\, leaves similar cholcc^ to the peih^rmers 
Rihuinielle loi puino (19^9) pethaps most cIoscIn 
realizes ('owell's thcoiy ol ‘elastic lorm' .iiid m one of 
his last pieces, ?() Simultaneous Mo\ai(\ loi live plavcrs 
(1964). musical bits r^f totalK different ch<iracteis ma\ 
be pla\ed at landom 4 he principle, its origin. il relation 
to dance, .irid the composei's oriental concerns point 
diiecll> to the work o\ Cage 

At the tunc when he loinuilated his concept ol 
iiuletei minae> (’owell's tonal materials weie becoming 
uureasmgK conseicative 1 luce string c|uailets w'litlen 
in successive \eais ( 6) indicate the change m 
locus that led to his second period The Movement h>i 
Siring Qu.irlct (Stung Qu.irtet no 2, 1934) is among 
( owell's imist ca)nvincing and consistent examples of 
‘dissonant counterpoint' I'he iSfmau Quartet (1935), 
simphlies the internal structure within its short 
movements Scpar.ilc sti.mds vil material temd towards 
diatonicism, while llie ccmiposite sruirul alternates be- 
tween ‘w'long note’ hairnonv and iiee dissonance The 
I lilted Qiuutet (String (,)uarlet no 4, 19^6) is one <9 
( owell’s earliest attempts at a moie universal music 
stele' as he put if in a kind ol apologia prelacing the 
original edition ol the work The drones, modal scales, 
unchanging harmonic areas and Irequenl stietches ol 
pi/zic.ito most strongly recall eastern l urtipcan folk 
music 

hiorii I9V> on vv arils Cowell more oMen wrote 
tonally, and his ihvthms became increasingly regular, 
vMth an ever stronger basis in traditional lolk idioms 
Duimg the 194()s i^istern exoticism waned I'he lush 
|ig, which he alwav'- lavoured, was to provide a 
scherzo' in innumerable woiks, and the rugged diaton- 
icism of early American hymnody, which he knew from 
William Walker's shape- note collection The Southern 
/fannon\ (1S35), led to such works as (fid imencan 
Country Set foi orchestra (19^7 9) and the series of 18 
Hymns and bugiiing dunes for various mstrumenlal 
combinations (1943 64) riieir bisectional form, w'hich 
C owell described as ‘something slow followed by some 
Ihing fast’, offered him a concise, down-to-earth form 
which suited his prolific .md expeditious compositional 
habits. The streamlined style ol this ‘American music’. 
nl his functional music for brass ensembles and for 
band, and of his SA T B arrangements for the United 
Nations seem part of a general .search for wider appeal. 
He was later to justify the pervasive tonality in his 
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works by pointing out that tonality, not atonality, was 
common to mo.st musical cultures 

Cowell’s work dunng his third period (1950 65) 
amalgamated previous innovatory styles, especially 
those using clusters, with new ethnic influences from his 
trips abroad In works such as the Percussion Concerto 
and the Symphony no 1 I ‘ T he Seven Rituals of Music’ 
(1953 4), clusters act as melodic conglomerates within 
a tonal context, the symphony is something like a com- 
pendium of his practice, each movement being in a 
dillercnt style Cowell continued to refashion previous 
wtnks into new ones, somewhat in the tradition of 18th- 
century composers It will take many years before an 
.idequate appraisal of C'owell as a composer can be 
made, because of the abundance of his work (he wrote 
possibly as many as 700 compositions) and its non- 
linear evolution His place in the hi.story of contempo- 
rary music IS assured, however, by his seminal influence 
as .1 composer .ind as a person 
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1937, American Muse, SA, pi, 1943. t irc and Ice (Frost). ITBB. 
band, pf, 1943, Sweet Chiisimas Song, SATB, 1943. The Irish tiirl. 
SATB. pi ad lib, 1944. The Inshmun tills, SSA, 1944, Hymn and 
Fuguing Tunc no 4. SAI/3 rcehnsts, 1945. unpubd. Hymn and 
Fuguing Tune no 5, SA'I B/str oreh, 1945, Ihc Road Leads into 
T'omorrow, SATB, 1945, Day, t vcning. Night and Morning, 
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ITBBB, l‘i4(>. To Ameiica, SA I B, iy4f», Canon Aif hi’ld hci 
brualh’. SA TB, 1946 

The Lily's Lament. SSA, 1947. Luther's Carol lor Ins Son, TTBB. 1947, 
Do you IXmdle as you Dawdle, SALB, pi, dtums ad lih. I94X. 
Lvcnsonii at Biooksidc, LI BBH, 194H, Ballad of the 1 wo Mothcis. 
SSATRB, 1949, [ailing [afRy SSA A, 1949, Ciaideri llyinii lot 
Faster jlolksoiig arr |, SATB 19S0. Song lor a Tree SSA I9S0 
With Choirs Divine SSA, 19S0, Spring at Summer's F.nd, SSA 
< 1952 Psalm cxvi. SA FH, 195^ it he please, SA I B oich, 195s, 
Ciranny, Does your Dog Bite'’ (lolksong arr (. SA I B, I95S A 
Ihanksgiving Psalm (Dead Sea Scrolls), TTBB, orch, |9SS 6 

Septet, SSATB, cl pi. 1955 6, Sweet was the Song the Virgin Sung, 
SA FB. pf/org, ''I95K, Fdson Hymns and Fuguing Tunes. SSAATB, 
orch/oig, 1960, Supplication, unison vv. org, 2 tpl, 2 Irbn timp, 
1961, The Crcaloi, double chorus oich. 1965 4 lilinna adio, 
SAIB 1964 

Fdn of Limit'd NaUons .Songs tif the Piopfc, 96 ,iris . SAIB (New 
\oik. 1945) 

SOI (1 V(l( M 

(iolden legend ( 1 onglellow), Iv, I9()S unpiihd lost St Agnes 
Morning Iv.pl. 1916, Where she I ics S 1 pl PCT Sunsci. Rest 
Me/'Bar, pl, 1930, Vocalise S, 11, pJ 19 57. 3 Aniimodei ms| Songs 
tSIonimskv), Iv, p), 195K, unpubd, loccanta U. II \c. pl. I95S 
How Old IS Song’, Iv. pl, 1942. The Pasluie (I losi) Iv pl 1945 
Daybreak (Blake), B pl, 1946, The Doiikev, S I, pl, 1946. Spring 
Comes Singing, Iv pl, 19,54, I he I illlc Blatk Bov, Iv pl, 1954 [he 
L osl Jimrine Whalen (lolksong all | lv.|>l 1 9s4, High Let the Song 
Ascend ST, 11. pl, I960, fncTighi <irui I amp, Iv, pl *1965 

( IIAMHIR AM) INSItOlMIMM 

[f<n 5 Kf rn'/\) 

A Coinposiiion, oh, el, bn, hn, pl sii c|t 1925, i nscmblc, '' vn, va vc 
3 thundeislicks, 1924, Suite wind cpit, 1951 Dsimaio pianissuno 
pf 4 perc, 19 54, [*ulsc, 6 pert, 19 59, Action m Brass, Ipt hn 2 
Irbn 1943, [ aniare loom [ atm Amciican Allies biass pciv 1944 

Fall !alc.?lpi hn. ’’ irbn tuba 1947 Tunc 1 akes a trip, 5<.| 194’’ 
Cirmnell Fanfare, or g. bras> 194S unpubd, B.illail wind tint 19S6 
(an ol slow movi of Vii Sonata] PeisianSei pic el tai diuin, pl 
5 vn VC dh. 1956 7. Rondo, 3 ipi, ■* lm, 2 irbn, |9SS 
26 SimulMiieous Mosaics, cl, jveic pl vn, v<, 1964 
(for { 4 in\h) 

Sli (2t no I ‘Fedantu’ 1915 |6, (^t Kom.iulic ’ tl, vn va |9|s |,' 
(2l [-uphometrie. sir ql 1916 19 / [‘.iragtaphs. sir (no 192s Sir 
Ql no 2 (Movl lor Sir OD, 1934, Sir Ot no 5 (Mosaic (20 1935 Sir 
Ot no 4 (Hmieci (20 1956, Irickster ( osote. chimes rec, perc 
1941 unpubd, [|ymn and Fuguing I unc no 4. 5 iceSAf I94s 
unpubd. Sav Qt, 1946 [[ymri, C horale and [ uguing I une no S sti 
ql, 1947 

Sav happy C2l, 2 a sax, t sax, bai sax. 1949. Set of [ ivc vn pl |X’rc 
1952. I no, n. vn, luirp, 1952 Ql. II oh vc hpd, 1954, unpubd. 5 
Fictes. 2 ti ree, a lec, 195.5 Sli (2l nc» 5 I9s5 6 flyinii and 
Fuguing Tune no 1 2, 3 hn 1957,(21,(1 ob. vc harp, 1962. IM Inoin 
9 Short Movts. 1964 5 

(foi 2 insi'i) 

Suite, vn, pl, |925 3 Osiinali with Chorales ob. pl, 1937. unpubd 
Triad tpl, pf, 1959, 2 Bits, 11, pl 1941, How Old is Song (( eleslial 
Vn), vn.pl, 1944, Son.il.i no l,vn, pl, 194.5, Term Binkley s I une bar 
hn, pf, 1945 [[ymn and [ ugiimg I unc no 7, va, pl, 1946 Set ol 
Two, vn, pl 194X unpubil, 4 DecT.imalions with Relu/n, vc pl, 
1949, unpubd 

Hymn and 1 uguing I une no 9, vc, [il. 195b, [hmiage to Iran vn, pL 
1957, Hvmn and I ugumg lune no 13, irbn, pf 1960, An and 
Schcr/o, a ,sjv p(. 1961 'Triple Rondo, fl harp 1961. Hymn and 
I uguing lune no 15 (vn. va)'(vn, vc) 2 insK vv, 1962 unpubd 
Hymn and Fuguing Tune no 16, vn, pi'orch 1965, [|\mn and 
I uguing Fime no IK, s sax, a sax, 1964 

(for I inu) 

Processional, oig 1944, Peipctual Rhythm, accoidion, 1949 rev 
1960, Giound and Fuguing 1 unc, org, 195.5, unpubd. Prelude, org, 
1957. Iridescent Rondo in Old Modes, accordion 1959, Set ol I oui 
hpd. 1960, Hymn and Fugning Tunc no 14, otg. 1962, (iravely and 
Vigorously, ve, 196 5 

PIANO 

Adventures m Harmony, ‘M91 1. unpubd I he 1 ides ol Manaunaun. 
'M912. Dynamic Motion, 1914, What's This (1 irsl Fncore to 
'Dynamic Motion ), 1914, AdvcrliscmenltThird I ncore to' Dynamic’ 
Motion ), 1914. Anger Dance, 1914. Antimony |[ouilh I ncore to 
■Dvnainic Motion’), 1914. icv 1959, 7 Ings, 1916 F pisodc, 1916. 
Amiable ( onversation (Second FncorcTo 'ITynamic Motion ), 1917, 
Fabric’, 'M9|7, I xullalion, 1919, Voice ol Lii, 1919, Vestiges. 1920, 
Snows of Fu)iyama, 1922. The FIcro Sun, 1922. Aeolian Harp, 
1923 

Harp of Life, 1924, Piece pour piano avei cordes, 1924, I he Trumpet 
ol Angus Og, 1924, lalt of the Reel. 1925. The Banshee, 1925, 
Tiger, ?I92K. Fairy Answer. 1929, Maestoso, 1929, Sinister 


FFesonanee. *1930 2 Wools, I93(), Inshman Dances, 1934, Harper 
Minstrel Sings, 19.34, Rhylhmieana. 193K. Celtic Set, pl/? pf, 193K 
9. Amerind Suite, 19.39, Hilarious Curiam Opener, 1939, 
Riloutnclle, 19.39. Aunt F.lla’s FFomesick Lilt, 1941, Square [2uncc 
Tune, 1941, Flymn and Fuguing Fhcce, 1943. unpubd. Hymn and 
Fuguing Tunc no I, 1945, Hymn unpubd, Kansas Fiddler, 1944, 
Mountain Music, 1944 

Hvnm and Fuguing Tune no 6. 1946, unpubd, Two F’ail Inventions, 
1947 M), unpubd, I wo Part liivcnlion m Fhice Paris, 19.50, Bounce 
Dance, educational piece, 19,56, Sway Dance, educational piece, 
1956 

SIAl.l 

Opcia O’Higgins ot C’hile, 1947 50. me . unpubd 
Many woiks listed above wi men lor dance, loi list see HenrvCowell a 
Dancc'i s Musician' (1966) 

Pimcipal publishers Adler. Alpha, Associated, Boosey & Flawkes, 
Boston, Fireilkopf &. Hailel, Broadcast Music, CurwcMi, F'lsehcr 
Marks M( A, Peci. F’cicis, I’rcssci. W W Quincke, (i Schirmer, 
Shawnee. Surnmy-Birchaid 
MSSin(.S-H< 

W’RIIIN(.’fS 

Modernism Needs no l.xcuses. says ( owcTF, \tn\tttil ink'nta, xli 1 5 
(1925) 9 \ 

‘Oui Inadequate Notation’ A/A/ iv 5(|927), 29 , 

‘The l('ys ol Noise New Rcpnhlu , lix (1929). 2K/ 

V« H MuMiuf R< sni//c c’N I New 5 oik, 19.50 /? 1969) 
ed imrnt on ( omfHt\i r\ on 4nu rn on Mion o S\mi>o\tuni (Sl.inloid, 
(_alil 19 53 R1962) 

toward Nco-pi imilivism , MM, x 3 (19 5 5), 1 ■* 

■ 'liselul Musk' A<u Musu'\ xvii 5(1935). 2(i 
'Relating Music and ( vincerl Danci ,f)iinti D/'W’ii’iv iv I (PH?) 1 7 
Diums along the P.icilic', A/A/ xviii 1 (l‘>4()). 4l> 
with S ( owcll ‘Our (ouiiliv Musk' A/ A/, xx 4 (1943) '*4 5 
T he ( onlempoiaiy ( ornposer and Ins Allilude I oward It.ind Musk 
Mu\it Puhhslicr\ Jouinal, iti 1 (1945). 17 
Music IS my Weapon', I his f //(7/< ve (New 5 oik 1954) 40 
With S ( owell ( funh s fvis unil his Musn (New > ork 19.55. rev 
"* I9(v9i 

I he IVogiain ol ( rcaioc Musk , Rnuunon xhx (P>5(,), 212 
IIk ( omposei s World' Musu in (ifuinu ii (I9()|), Ma\, 5rt 
Inti t national Music , H oihJ / nnni (iotn/»i//, iii 1 f P>64), 2’ 

Inipubd Rhxilmt *16 55 riie Wittirc of Mt lod\ , 

BIBI IOliRAPII5 

I (fCTschelski ‘Fleniyt i»vvell'. 4/uer;( un ( omposirs 4lliunn Hulh’lin, 
III 4 (1953 4), 5 IK 

II Brant Henry ( ow'cH, Musician and Cili/i n f ludt Kxv(1957) 

I tb. 15 Man h, 20 April 22 

.1 I dmunds and li BoeUner Sonw f ncnimh-t miw v 4nuri(iin 
( omposi-rs, I (New Noik, 1959), 37|| jmcl lurthci bibhogi.iphvj 
H VVeisgall I he Music ol lleniy ( owell , A/(7. xlv (19S0). 4S4 
I Cage *Fhe History o( I xfKtimcnlal Music in ihc Hrmeil Sl.iics'. 

Sih'im (Middletown ( onn , 19()l RI973) 67 
various authors ‘Fleniv Cowell a Dancer s Musician , Dann' Siu/k 
( 19(>6). spiing, 6 

O Duniel American ( omposei Henry C owcTI , Sierco Ri m ii , xxxin 
(1974) Dec 72 

R lackson '( owell, Henry . Putioruirx of L (niicmportir\ Musu (New 
York, 1974) 

B Saylor 1 tw \4 Hum’s of Hi nr \ ( owvU a Pcsi rtpitvi Rih/iofttapfn' 
(New Yiirk, 1977) 

R H Mead /Awi Cmee// s Vi u Musu (diss ( My II ol New \dik, 
I97K1 

BRCCI SAY I OR 


Cowen, Sir Frederic Hymen [Ifyrncn Fre(Jcnck| (h 
Kingston, JamaiLii, 29 Jan 1852, J London, (i Ocl 
1935), English pianist, conductor und composer He 
was taken to England at the age of four A precocious 
child, he composed an (^pcrcHa to a libretto by his elder 
si.stcr at the age of eight In November 1860 he began 
lessons with Goss and Benedict, and made sufficient 
progress to play Mendelssohn’s D minor Concerto in a 
concert at Dudley House in 1864 (the boy's father was 
private sccielary to the E.arl of Dudley) In 1865 his 
Tiio in A ma|or was played at Dudley House by 
Joachim, Pc/ze and the young compexser The same year 
(’owen won the Mendelssohn Scholarship but relin- 
quished il because his parents would not give up their 
control of him In 1865 and 1866 he studied under 



Plaidy, Moschcles, Rcinecke, Richter and Hauptmann 
in I.eip/ig, but the war between Prussia and Austria 
obliged him to return to Lngland. In 1867 he entered 
the Stern C onservatory at Berlin wlicre he studied undci 
Tausig and Kiel and gained experience as a conductor 
lie visited Lis/t at Weimar and also went to Vienna 
wheie he met Brahms, Richtei and Ilanslick 

On his rctuiii to London m 1868, C'owen made 
several appearances as a pianist and won recognition as 
a composer with his Symphony in C’ minor and Piano 
C oncerto in A minor, which were perlormed in St 
James's Hall on ‘) December 1869 At 19 he joined 
Mapleson's ItalKin Opera Company as an accompanist 
and alst) worked .is assistant accornp.inist at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre undci C’osla Ills reputation as a 
composer was lirmlv established with the pcTl'ormance in 
1880 of his Siunilituivnin S\nipli(>n\ . written after a 
tiiLii of Scandina\ i.i as accompanist to I rebelh Skilful 
lormal consiriK tion. atlraciivc lyiicism technically as 
siiied .ind imaginative orchestration and c<ilourlul de- 
senptue passages prompted I Iw Times to hail the woik 
as ‘the most important Lnglish symphony for many 
years' It received numerous perlormarRes m Imgland, 
on the C out men t and m the f’SA 

In 1 884 (owen conducted five concerts for the 
Philharmonic Societ\ He was appointed permanent 
sinuiiKlor m I 888, hut resigned lour years later alter a 
disagieemcnt with the sociels's directors He was reap 
pointed m 1 900 and held the post until 1 907, during his 
two I'leiiods as cimdiiclor he raised the standaid ol 
oichestral playing and nUic»duced several important 
new works to London audiences He was permanent 
conductor ol the Halle Orchestra (I896 9) the 
Livcipool Philharmonic Society (I896 I9n), the 
Biadlord f esti\al C’horal Society and subscription con- 
certs (liom 1897), the Bradlord Permanent Orchesir.i 
(I899 I902). the Scottish Orchestra (I900 lO), the 
( ardifl I estival (1902 lO) and the Handel L'estival 
(I90^ '•t) He made frecpient appearances elsewhere as 
a guest conductor 

Allhinigh Bernard Shaw was critical t)l Cowen's lack 
o( Mvacily m conducting, Llgai commended him as ‘a 
conducloi who never imposed his own personality on 
the music but stio\e to let the composei deluer his 
message m his c>wn way’ C'owen's long and industrious 
career m this held did much to dispel the idea prevalent 
m his day that conducting the orchestia was the job ol a 
loreigner He receivc'd an honorary MusD from 
( ambndge m I9()() and from I dmburgh m 1910 He 
was knighted m 1911 Allei Woild War I he devoted 
much ol his time to editonal and educational work 
( owen regaided himself primarily as a symphonist, 
but he was most successlul m lighter i>ichcslral pieces 
where his gifts for graceful melody and colourful orche- 
stration aic shown to best advantage Much of his more 
serious music is worthy ralhei than inspired and lacks 
vitality and emotional depth, his Ode to the Passions, 
howevei, has a rare vigour .md strength His aims as a 
composer were high but he was prepared to cater foi 
public taste He wrote many songs ol a high standard (m 
1898 he was described as ‘the English Schubert’) but. to 
his embarrassment, m later years he was remembered 
chieHy as a composer of popular ballads Although he 
was not the iruisl distinguished composer of his genera- 
tion, the success of his music, though temporary, 
conliibuted much to restore his country's musical 
reputation 
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WORKS 

It;// pmUt'd H<tfk \ puhtuheJ in Loniton unless otherwise mduated) 
s r A(_.i 

{all puMicalions are voial siores) 

(i.iribaldi. or the Rival P, ill nils (opciclla, 2. R C’owen), ISftO(lH6()) 
Iht Maid ol Orleans (inudenlal music). 1K71 

One J oo Mariytcomedietla, [' C Ruinand) 1 ondoicStCieoige’sHall, 
24 lime IS74 

Pauliiu' (opeia, 4, H I lersce, aflei Hulwci Lylion 7 he l.ady of l.yons). 

London Lyceum. 12 Nov 1876 (1S7()) 

Thorgrim (opera 4, I UcMinelt, after Ihc Icelandu Viglund ihe I air), 
London. Drury 1 anc. 22 Apiil 1890 (1890) 

Sipna (opeia t fJ A A'Reckell. 11 A Rudall, i F Weatherly, alter 
Ouida) Milan, I call octal Verme(Ilal by<j A Ma/7ueaU)). 1 2 Nov 
189.1, reciuced lo ads I ondon. C ovent Ciardcn, 30 June 1894 
(1894) 

Haiold.orThv Norman Livnqucsl (tipera, 4, F Malel ), Lvmdori.C i>vent 
CKiidcn, 8Juru I89S(I89S) 

Monic.i s Hluc Hoy (panlomime). 1917 
( lipid's C onspiracv (comedy ballet), 1918 

I bet ncbantcdC ollayctmeiderilal music, A W Pinero), I ondon Duke 
ol York's |‘OJ 

( UOKAI AND VlX Al 
{(dl puhlinilions ate voio! Mores) 

1 be Rose Maiden op t (cantata, R L 1 rancillon, alter the Cicrman). 

1870 ( M886 

IheCoisaii (cantata, Fiancillon, alter Hyron), Bn inin^'ham I esliv.il, 
18 76 (1876) 

11k Dcluj-’e (oratorio) Himhton Festival, 1878 
Si Uisula (canlala, t i.mcillon), Noiwieh I estival, 1881 (1881) 
rheSIcepmj’ Hcautv (cantata I HucITcr), HirmmRhum festival, 188S 
U I8SS) 

Rulb (oi.ilorio J Hennell). W'orcestei Festival, 1887 (f 1887) 

Son^' ol 1 banksjjiv me (oialoiu'). 4vv, oicb, Melboine 1888 (1888) 

Si lohn s Fve (canlala, Hcnnelli, soli> w. 4vv. oich (1889) 

IheW'alci I ilv l lomarilic legend. Bennett ), solo vv . 4vv. circh. Norwich 
t estival. 1893 (1891) 

Ihc 1 tanslij-MJiaiion tor.iioiio Bennett) solo \ v. 4v v. oich, ( lloueester 
Fcsuval. 1K9S (IX9S) 

Ihc Dieam ol Fndvimon (sceii.i, Bennett), I, oich, i,ondon, 
Philhaiinomc Si>cielv. 1897 (1897) 

All Mali the (lioiioLis Kciyn (lubilcc ode), 1897 
Odi l»> the Passions (( ollins), Leeds festival, 1898 
Nijibls ol Music, 2v\. orch 1900 

( oRinaliun Ode (I Morns) S 4vv, oreh, Norwich festival, 1902 
(|90.>) 

John (iilpin (canlala (’owpei), 4vv. oich ('.iidill I esiiv,'il, 1904 
{< 1904) 

Hv tiivclh Flis Beloved Sleep (oialono), Cardifl' 1 estival, 1907 
File Veil (oialorio, R Buchanan), solo vv, 4vv. orch, C'aidilf I estival. 
1910 (1910) 

<)K( HPMRAl 

Ovcrtuic d. 1866 
( «Miceilti a. pf. 18(i9 
SymphoiiY no I , c , 1 8(W> 
festival ov , Noiwich, 1872 
Svmplionv no 2 I, 1872 

Symphony no 3 Scandmav lan' c 1880 (Vienna. 1882) 

The Lanpuape ol I lowers suite no 1, 1880 I 'S Hp 1 1880), suite no 2, 
I ondon, Pimns 1914 

Ni.ip.iia chai.K lei istK ov I ondon C lysl.il Palace, 1881 

Siiifonielta, A, 1881 

In (he Olden lime, sli orch, 1883 

Svmphonv no 4 Welsh' 6(7. I ondon Philharmonic Society. 1884 
’(< 1884) 

Symphony no *», I ( ambndpe. 1887 
In Fail viand suite de ballet, 1896 (1896) 

4 Old I nphsh Dances sel i. 1896, set ii. 19()y 
Symphony no 6 'Idvlhc , F. 1897 (Lcip/ip, 1898) 

C oiiceris(uck pf, orch, London, Philhaimonic Society. 1900 (19()0) 
Ihc Hullcrfly's Hall, conceit ov , I ondon, (Queen's Hall. 1901 (1901) 
A Phantasy ol 1 ifc and Love, (lUmcestcr f eshval. 1901 (1901) 

2 Moiccaux Melodic, A I'espapnc (\6enna. 1901) 

('oionalioii March. 1902 

Indian Rhapsody, Hcieford FcsiivaL 1903 
Reverie, vn. oich. 1903 (19lD) 

2 pieces, small orch ('hildhood. (iiilhood. 1903 

( llAMBl R AND IMANO 

Minna-W'all/, pf. 18V8 
PfUio, A, 186S 
Sti ql, c, 1 866 

3 vakses caprices. Rondo a la Turque. I anlasy or The Magic I lute all 
pf, 1870 

La coqucllc, 187 L f lower Fames, suite, Pelile scene do ballet. Sonata 

all pf 
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Cow horn 


SC»N(iS ANil J)IHFR WORKS 

6 cantatas, Icmalc vv, pC The I aincs’ Spjring (( Mingham) (IK^I) 
Summer on the Rivcr(S Wcnsicy) Village Scenes (Bingham) 

(1893), The Rose of Life (Bingham) (1895), C'hiistmas Scenes, 
Daughter oT the Sea 

Nearly 3()() songs, inel o>llcclions h Bart songs, 4vv ( 1871), 6 Ducts. 
S, A, pf acc (I88h), Album ot 1?. Songs, Iv, pf acc (< 1890). lhir<l 
Set of 1? Songs(1892), Mav-tide m my Ciarden (Boulton) Iv.pfaii. 
(1894) 

WRUINCjS 

Havdti. Mendel wohn, Kawini all (I ondon, 1913) 

M\ 4ri and My hrictuh (I ondon, 19n) 

Miisu \he IS Wntic (I ondon. 1915) 

BIBl lOCiRAPHV 

J M Levicn ‘C owen, Sn 1 lederic Hymen', UNH 

0 Willerby \fa\hrs <d I'^nniisli Musii (I ondon, 1893) ?5() 

'Bredciic Hymen C'owen', A// xx\i\ (1898) 71 t 

1‘ Walkei ,4 llisKns of Musu in hn^lond ((^\\ord, 1907, rtv ^ 1953), 
318 337) 

1 Bennett luiit\ Yems of Musn IHfi's /9()S (1 ondon 1908). 

3851 

C, B Shaw Musu m I ondon ISW o./ H (,ndon, 19t'*) i 145, 3’7 
301,11,70 111,53 57,8311 ■>08 309. 3M1) 

Obituov, The f imcs (7 ()u 1935), I7 

P A Scholes I he Min Of of Musu 1^44 /WV (I ondon 194^) 

J y Potts ‘Sii J rcderic H ( ouen (1853 1935), ML vciv (19^3| 
351 

I Howes I he Iinxfish \fusual Renatssinu e {[ omUni 1900) 041 
Cj Hughes Sufeli^his on o ( t/i/un of Musu /.S'35 /93-/ (1 ondon 
1909) 1801 1 

J1 NMI I R SPl'Nt hR 

Cow horn. A bovine liorn with ilie lip lenitivcd lor 
blowing, used since antiquilv bv herdsmen and (or 
sounding <ilarms and assemblies, and also in warlare 
Remains exist of gold-mounted horns, and alsr> of gt>ld 
horns m the ,ircuale shape of a large o\ hoin. liorn 
Bronze Age north furope Wagner icq lined one {Suci- 
horn, 'ox horn’^ to be sounded ol'l-stage in Her Knifi dcs 
Nihelurifirih thus in Die H'alkun , Ael 2, vvriHcn r. in 
Gotferdammerumr, Acts 2 and 3, ihicc Sfwrhomci writ- 
ten ( \ r/J?' and d\ but played an octave lower A set ol 
three special instruments is made lor this They aie 
straight tubes of brass (the C hoin is 104 cm long) w'llh 
an exact conical bore which expands fiom a socket lor a 
trombone mouthpiece at one end to *in orifice 6 em 
tieross al the othei, there is no bell Hare riicir fun- 
damentals aie sounded fortissimo by three trombonists 
m the wings Wagner also useil the cow horn lor ihc 
night watchman in Die Meistersim^er. 

In the finale of his Spring Svmphoii) (1049) Britten 
required a cow horn m e' which was to sound grace 
notes from the 4th above and below, in addition to its 
fundamental, to produce this Boosey & Ilawkcs fitted 
two keys to a brass horn, which was sounded with a 
modern trumpet mouthpiece 

ANtHONY t BAINI S 

Cowie, Kdwurd (/) Birmingham, 17 Aug 1943) hnglisli 
composer. He studied at 7'riruty College of Music and 
the universities of Southampton and Leeds, his teachers 
including f ncker, (ioehr and Lutoslawski In 1973 he 
was appointed lecturer and composcr-in-residcncc at the 
University of Lancaster His music may someiiines be 
cast in firm symmetrical forms, but it is of intricate and 
rarefied facturc, full of fragile and beautiful ideas This is 
particularly so in Leif^hton Moss, a work ol natural 
observation which may be compared with Messiaen’s 
studies of habitats, though the style is quite different, 
more fleeting and atonal Cowic’s paintings, which share 
certain qualities with his music, have won recognition in 
Britain and abroad. 


WORKS 
( sefet live fisi) 

Opci.i C'ommdcdia. 1974 8, Kassel, 1979 

Oich t'l ('ont no I, 1971 3, SumiTuingsbild Hesi Bank. 1974, 
I evuUh.in, syin sludy. 1975, PfC one 1976 7 
Vocal Leigh Ion Moss l>cecrnbei Notebook, S, I.wind, perc, 1973 4, 
Cjcsangbueh. chorus, insis, 1975, unacc vcision. 1976 
Chamber arut inst Sli Ql n<> 1, 1974, PI V.inalions. 1975-6 Sir Ql 
no 3. 1976 7 

Pnncipal pubhslieis C'hestei, Scholl 

('owper, John. .SVc (OPR A Rio, lOHN 

('owper (('oopei, Coupar, C’ouperJ, Robert (h rl474, d 
between LS35 .ind 1S40) Imglish composer He was a 
clerk at King's College, Cambridge, from 1493 to 
1495. and obtained the degtecs ol MusB anti MusD al 
that universitv m 1493 and 1507 He was ordained a 
priest m I49S, and was icetor of the Iree lihapel of 
Snodhill Mereloitlshire. fiom that yeai (vacated by 
1514), and rector ol Lydiartl Iiego/, (ilouccilershire, 
from 1499 tt> 1513 In 1516 he was granted Iwio hene- 
liees from ihe Arehbishop of C anlerbui y tvasi Horsley 
m Surrey and Latehinglon in Lssex He was reetoi of 
Snargate in Kent fiom I S26 to his death Accoiding lo 
Ihomas Whythornc he was <iist) 'ol the Abbey al St 
Ltlmond/bui >’ In a lellei dated s lune 1525 William 
Cowpei, dean ol Bridenorlh. requeslcd a benetiec Irvun 
Ihomas Cromwell for his brother Robert, saying that 
he was 'well-disposed and miIuous and a good choir - 
man' (see Brewer) This may Inivc been the composer, 
wills ol persons t)l I his mime were pioved m 1541 and 
1549 

Although the list ol his extant woiks is small, he was 
admired by two liitei Ibth-century writers Thomas 
Morley mentioned him m his Plome and hasie 
Ifi/ri/duetiofi (Ltmdon, 1597), and Lrancis Meres m his 
Palladis lamia (London, I59S) listed him .irmmg the 
Vxeelleni musicians’ ol Lngland An invenloiy of ‘Pryke 
Song' books beittnging to King's College, ( ambndge, 
m 1529 has an cntiy 4 smaller books covered with 
lealhei having ( ornyshs and Ct^pers Masses'. It has also 
been suggested that (’owper may fiave protidcd Ihc 
music lor the song ‘lime to pass' in Raslell's interlude 
ol the lour hlements like Cowpei, the suivivmg copy 
of the interlude seems to have had Fhidgnorth connec- 
tions 

WORKS 

f'xIilKm Musu at the Louri <tf ffenn f III, ctl J Slcvcris MB, win 
( 1963, rc\ 3 19^9) [S| 

SAI KM> 

< iloMii 111 cvcc'lsis 4vv (ili Ihm Xdil 17803 5 

0 ciu\ glonoNa 3v\ / hm R M 34 d 3 
Slc-lLi evh, 3vv Lhm K M 34 d 3 

so n AK 

AIoik* I Icffc, alone, 3vv. S 17 (roiiiui) 

1 arcwcll iny joy 3\v, S 48 

t h.ivc* bene a loslcr 3\\, S 48 
In youlh m age. 3v\ 1530^ 

Peiyously constiaynd am I, 3vv, J fnn Roy Apfi 58 
So grel unkyrulnes, 'vv, 1530'’ 

III le mi, a 3, 1530'’ 
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I IJ Harrison Mu\h in MctJicval (I ondon, 19S8, 2/196^) 

457 

I M Osborn, cd 1 he AutohiographY of ’! hnma'^ Whvthoine 
1961) 

A H l-mdcn A Biofiraphical Hegnier <tf the I niverutvof ( umbruffit’ to 
/ (Cambndge, 1963). I64f 

A H King ‘The Significance ol John Rasicll m bailv Music Frinling'. 

I he Ijhnirv, Mh scr , XXVI (1971), 197 

DAVID C.RhFk 

Cox, Arthur. See CAR RON, AR IHUR 

Cox, David (Vassall) (h Broadslairs, 4 heb 1416) Lng- 
lish composer and writer on music Fie studied with 
Howells and Beniamin at the R('M (1437 4) and also 
attended Oxford University (1437 40, MA, BMus), 
where he was organ scholar at Worcester C ollege and 
then assistant organist at Christ Church Cathedral 
Alter wai service he worked mainly for the BBC, 
notably as external services music organizer (145^ 76) 
with responsibility for all music bro.idcasts on the over- 
seas services As a writer and broadcaster he is best 
known for his sympathetic understanding of 20th- 
century I’rench and English music, he has written many 
articles and contributions to symposia as well as a BBC’ 
music guide, Dehussy Onhestra! Musn (London, 
1474) 

WORKS 

(wlei ti\e fisi) 

Opn.i 1 hr ( hildiCM m the I urcsl (t OX) l9(iU (ooMiani I9(>9 
( horal hihiljte SA'I B, 19S2, The Siiinmci s Nighlingulr (RuIlmi'Id 
siiiir, 1 SSA Nil otch 19S4 ()l Ho.inIs (tiicdir\al) suiie SATH 
!9S7, Songs of t aiih and Air iDrvden) SA I B 196(1 I his C hild of 
1 lie ( hiiNimaN cani.ila, SSA n(i uich, 19b() A (»rrck t antala. I 
I horus oiOi |9b"? Out of Doois, suiic SA I B 1969, par iM'iigs 
Songs tint t nglish IXivs’, Me/ Bai, pi, I9SI I songs fioiii John 
Donnr T, pi |9SU^ s Songs Ikmii lohn Mill<*n. ST pi I9?s 
PI M.iiorea a Bakant inipiession 2 pi oi\h I9SS, '* Daners 19611 
Indian Ritual Dann <ind Brazilian Impression, 1965 

Pimcip.il publislicr Oxioid Umvcrsii> Pi ess 

Cnx, Jean {h (iadsden, Alabama, 14 Jan 1422) Amer- 
ican tenor He studied at the University of Alabam.i. the 
New Eingland C onservatory of Musk and m Rome with 
Liiigi Ricci and licrtclli He m.ide his debut with the 
New E.ngland Opera I healre as Lensky, .ind his Euro- 
pean debut as Rodollo at the Tealro Sperimentale, 
Spoleto, m 1454 After engagements at Kiel (|4S3 4) 
and Brunswick (I4.SS 4), he was engaged b> the 
Mannheim Opera, which became his base He first sang 
at Bayreuth m 1456 as the Steersman, and returned m 
1467 as Lohengrin, 1468 as F’arsifal. 1464 as Walther, 
ai.d 147(V 75 as Siegfried, a role he has sung at La Scala 
and m 1475 6 at Covenl Ciaidcn As Siegfried he looks 
and moves well, but lacks the lull stamina and vocal 
resources lor the part C'ox has made occasional appear- 
ances in the USA, notably m C'hicago as Bacchus 
(1464). Lrik (1470) and Siegfried (1473) His repertory 
also includes Don C’arlos. Othello, Samson, Steva m 
Jeniifu, Apollo m Daphne, Sergey in Katenna Izmailova 
and the Cardinal in Maihi,\ tier Maler With his 
American colleagues .lames King and Jess Thomas, Uox 
IS among the most convincing Hcldcntcnors of the post- 
war period HAROLD ROSI'NTHAL 

Cox, Richard [Cocks, Ccu'kx, Riquardus] (// mid- 1 5th 
centiirv) Composer, probably English, known only in 
the ascription of the mass discussed below No evidence 
has been found positively to identify him. 

A three- voice mass attributed to ‘Riquardus C’ockx’ 
occurs in a group of English masses in an MS associated 
with the Burgundian court and compiled between about 


1463 and 1477 {B~Bt 5557) It includes a Kyric with 
the Sarum trope Dem Creator In this work C'ox devel- 
oped the techniques standardized by Lconcl Power and 
John Dunstable Eully-scored sections, with the tenor 
and conlratcnor sharing the same clef and range a 5lh 
beltiw the top voice, alternate with lengthy duets written 
mainly for the top voice and contralenor Like his con- 
temporaries Walter F rye and John Plummer, C'ox 
distributed the rhythmic and melodic interest more 
equally between the voices than the previous generation 
ol English composers had done, and almost eliminated 
unmotivated dissonance There is little sign, however, of 
the profuse decorative elaboration evident in the Eton 
Choiibi>ok repertory 

The mass is unilied by a tenor motto stated seveial 
times in each movement, and by the recurrence of short 
twO'Vt)ice and three-voice motifs As m John Bedyng- 
ham's Mass Duet/ an^msseu.x and Guillaume Eaugues' 
Mass Le servtfeur, the method ol organization includes 
elements ol both cantus lirmus and parody, and Richard 
s ox’s mass may well be based on an untraced 
polyphonic model 
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< van del Bnrren lAuiic\ sw le Quin^u'nie \iiile muMial (Anlwcip. 
1941) 

S W ktuncv Ualhrl ' ond tht i imtinann Angloiu (New Haven 
and I niulon, 1964) 

1 I liirihcf bil>li()j?raphv « t s’(,iAN!i> inni kxiKaphs or musk to 

IMKI 

NICHOLAS SANDON 

C’oxe, William (/> London. 7 March 1747, d Bemerton, 
16 June 1K2K) I nglish divine and historian He was the 
son ('if William C’(\xe. physician to the household of 
Cicorge II After his father's death, his mother married 
the musician lohn C'hristophcF Smith, w'ho, with 
rJenjamin StiliingHeel. guided the C'oxc children's 
education C'oxe was a pupil of Joah Bales at King's 
C ollcge, C'ambndge, he held various appointments in 
the Church ol’ Imgland, icsiding chiefly at Salisbury He 
acted as tutor or companum to several people, travelling 
with them to Russia, the Continent and in England, and 
later published writings based on material gathered dur- 
ing his travels 

C'oxe deserves notice tor having written Aneidote\ of 
George Frederick Handel, and John Christopher Smith 
(London, 1794), published anonymously, and [jterar\ 

/ ifc and Selet t Work \ of Beniamin StiUingfieet 
(London, 1X11) Both books present data from first- 
hand sources that would otherwise have been lost C'oxe 
was a subscriber to the Literary I-und and a fellow of 
many .societies On 14 April 1X28 he w'as aw'ardcd one 
of two gold medals given annually to writers by the 
Royal Society of Literature 
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|C Buiiic>| Rcmcw ol Anei doles, Monthh Review, xxxi (ISOO). 416 
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(IKll), 41 

J C'roNse ‘\n Account of the (trand Mitsual Feslivcil. held in 
Septenihvr in ihc C alhedral Church of \oik (York. I8?.5) 

R C’ Hoare I he Moctern History o/ South H iltshne (I ondon, \H22 
3S) 

T Beslurnun, cd the PuhlLshing Firm of Cadell Davies Select 
C'cure.spcmdenee and An ounts /’’V.? /W6 (London, 1938) 

JAMtF CROY KASSLER 

Coxsun [C'oxson], Robert {b 1489 or 1440; d after 
1548) English composer He was a member of the choir 
of Si Nicholas, Wallingford (Berkshire), m 1548, in 



16 C?oya, Simone 

which year he was aged 5S The presence (T two organ 
works lor the Latin liturgy in the earliest section of GB- 
Lhni Add 29996 suggests that he was active as a com- 
poser in London during the early I54()s Both woiks are 
olTertones The first, Ixictamim m Domino (ELC’M. v, 
no 24), IS in the style of Redl'ord The second, \'vnias 
men (ETCM, x, no 28), is much more individual The 
cantiis liniius (uniquely in organ settings of Mass 
chants) IS a laburden, slow-moving hut richly embel- 
lished. Above It the right hand provides a fliind counter- 
point enlivened with ingenious cross-ihythnis 

lOHN t At J)WI 1 1 

Coya, Simone {h Giavina, ni Naples, // 1679) Italian 
composer In 1679 he was living in Milan and published 
there in that year as his op 1 a volume oT cantatas and 
serenatas, l/aman/c impazzito (which is the title td one 
ol the pieces), they are loi one and two vi>ices, \iolins 
tind cxintmuo MS copies suivive (at /-/Vi) of motels 
that he is said to have published at Milan in 1681 

C'oypeiiu, ('harles. See Dassoik v, < HAKI t s 

Coyssard, Michel (^ Besse-en f 'handessc. 1 M7, </ 

Lyons, 162^) French Jesuit, poet and wiilci on music 
Me became reetoi ol the college of Besanyon in 1575 
Thtough his teaching commitments he became actively 
involved in the religious instruction ol childicn. p.ir- 
ticularly in the colleges of his order lie was in contact 
with composers, including Viigile Ic Blanc <ind 
Anthoine de Bertiand, and also, appaiently. with 
religious circles including Jesuits and Fathcis ol the 
Christian OocTrine, who were then revising then teach- 
ings according to the instrucTions ol the C ouncil ol 
T'lent Then aim was to interest pupils by mtioducmg 
vernacular icligious songs into the curriculum, to this 
end Coyssard compiled a volume ol sacred verses, some 
original and others translations of laitin liturgical texts 
The First edition ol the Paraphrase des h\ nines ei (an- 
tiques spiriiuelz (l.yons, 1592) includetl anonymous 
Four-pait settings ol the verses Seven reprints, with and 
without music, and with variant title-pages, appealed, 
the last in 1655, the collection was obviously very 
popular Some of the First musical sellings were |us- 
tiliably criticised Foi their poor quality, and substitutes 
For some oF these were provided by Virgile le Blanc in 
1600, Further modifications were made, probably by le 
Fere d'Amblevillc, in 162^ 

Coyssard’s attempts to provide a kind oF I rcnch 
chant drew repealed criticisms Fiom some conservative 
Catholics, and in 1608 a dcFence of his work was pub- 
lished m which he was at pains to deny (he accusations 
oF heresy that had been levelled against him (his was the 
Traicle clu profit que toute personae tire Je e/uinter en la 
doctrine ehresticnne, cSc ailleurw le.s hvmncs et chansons 
spintuelles en vul^aire Sommcrvogel attributed to 
C'oyssard the Discours de I'utihte que toute personae 
tire de chanter . en la doctrine chrestienne. & ailleurs. Ics 
hy rimes et chansons spintuelles en vulgciirc\ bearing (he 
dale 8 September 1597 and published at Avignon, 
which IS now lost, this could well have been a First 
edition of the Irene tc’. 
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F Thoinan i'uruisitcs musKalcs ci uulrcs irouvces dans le\ (}cuvrrs dr 
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A Gastoiic /< (iinliifur populairr vn Frame {l.yons, 1910) 

DFNISt. lAllNAY 

Cozette, Francois. See CosSFT, t RAN^’OIS 

C'o/.io di Salabue, Count Ignazio Alessandro {h Casale 
MtmFerrato, 14 March 1755, r/ Salabuc, 15 Dec 1840) 

( olleclor ol violins of the CreiTUuiese school Of noble 
birth, and endowed with both a natural curiosity about 
violins and the means to satisfy it, Cozio's first great 
oppoitunitv came m 177'^ when he acquired From Paolo 
Stradivari ten ofhis lather's violins, together with tools, 
patterns and all that remained of Stradivari’s violin- 
making equipment (now owned by the city of Cremona) 
For the next 50 years Co/i<i avidly traced and where 
possible purchased fine Italian violins, scrupulously not- 
ing down their details m his Carte^ytto (ed I'Ci Iriglia, 
Milan, 1950) He also gave much assistance and encour- 
agement to the ageing violin makei Giovanni Baptisla 
Guadagnim in Turin, From whom he obtained some 
inlorination about the ( remonese schooF 

Much oF F'o/io’s collection was eventually acquired 
by another energetiL enthusiast, 1 uigi Tari'Jio The 
mstiumenls included the Famous unused Stradivari ol 
1716 (later knowai as the ‘Messiah’), sold to Tarisio in 
1827 .ind donated by Hills to the Ashmolcan Museum 
OxFord 

Bim KX.RAPHV 

K Disci uu I ( dIIl/uhusitu) sclli cciitcsi.(^ c il ' .iilci’izio del t onk di 
S.iKibiic HMf liii < I9S1) qs 

< llARt I S nt ARl 

Co//ella, Damiano {h Sao Paulo, 1920) Bia/ilian com- 
poser At first selt-t.iuglil in composition, he stuilied 
under Koellreuttei alter I9^() and m 1961 attended the 
Darmstadt summer courses He belonged m the late 
195()s and early 1960s to the Sao Paulo Musiea Nova 
Cjioup, which called For total adherent e to new aes- 
thetics and techniques f lom 1964 to 1970 he taught iit 
the Escola Livre de Miisica, Sao Paulo, tiF which he 
hatl been a co-founder, and in 1971 he was appointed 
professoi t)l music at the University ol Biasilia His 
output is very small In works such as Musk as III lor 
various instrumental ensembles (1954 62) and the 
piano wtirks Calcilofio (1962) and Discoriiinuo (196.2) 
he Followed serial methods, but alter about 1965 he 
turned to popular music as a composei and arranger 

tiFRARD Bl HAC.tif 

Cozzi, Carlo (/> Parabiago, ni Milan, d Milan, cl 658) 
Italian composer He was at first a barber and seems to 
have come to music later in life In 1649, according to 
the title pages ol his tw'o publications, he was organist 
and choirmaster of S Simpliciano, Milan, he dedicated 
the First oF them to Queen Maria Anna oF Spain (the 
duchy of Milan was under Spanish rule) Both consist oF 
mass and oFficc music rather than motels Op I shows 
(he conservative double-choir idiom still Frequently 
adopted For such Functional music, each choir has its 
own organ continuo The other collection, a set oF 
compline music, is for a more modest medium but has 
an optional liFlh voice part. Most oF the pieces arc in 
triple time a characteristic oF mid- 17th-cenlury Italian 
music but there is much rhythmic variety. Only the 
Salve ref^itia antiphon is largely in 4/4, and it is also 
more motet-like in its declamatory vocal writing, good 
bass line and Fairly predictable word-painting and 
chromaticism 
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WORKS 

Mcvsii 0 sdlmi coiienli per lullo I'anrio, Kw, con iin Ooiriinc. Dimi. 
M.it’nificat. coiKcrtJli ncl pmno choto, cl inolciucon k IcUinic <lrlla 
HV^M. op I (Milan, 1649) 

Salmi (XM la C ompici.i con Ic anlifonc, & Iciamc della BV, ^ Sv\ lx 
(oi ji) I Milan. 1649) 

Psalm, 4vv, msis D-I)l 

l[ ROMi RO( m 

CW/olani, Chiara Margarita [b Milan, J Milan, < 1(>S^) 
llalian composer and smgci She was known as a sinpci 
bel'oic 1620, when she enleied the Bencdicline c«>n\eni 
oCS Radegonda, Milan In her latei years she published 
a good deal church music lor varying forces, some 
il no doubt intended for perlormance m her convent 
some ol It i^robably foi ollu‘r ecclesiastical institutions 
m Milan 

WORKS 

Pi im.ivcM di tlof I nuiMc.ili coiK cri.iii nell ('lu.ino. 1 4\\ op I (M 
1040) lost 

( oiHcrli SiUii, I 4v\ Loii iina imssj, 4\ v op 2 (Venut. I642| 

Si he: /I <li s.ui.i im loilia 1\ hi op \ (Venice 1('4S) 

S.ilmi X\\ insis cl clue Maynihc il, S\\ con uii I aiida'c piicn 
2 Ml c un 1 .iiidiilc Doimmim Iv '* \ n mole lli 1 1 dialorhi 2 
op 4) ( Venice’ InsO) 

I nioiel 111 1040' 


( rabbe, \riiiaiid (C harles) IMonn, ( haiiesj (h 
Hiijssels, J"! April 1S(S'1. tl Brussels. 24 lulv 1947) 
Belgi.in baritone lie studied m Brussels wiih (allies .ind 
Hesiie Dcmesl, and in Milan with ('olti>ne and made 
his debul at La Monnaie m 1904 as the Nigluw.itchman 
111 Du Mt'isirrsifu^ff broni 1906 to 1914 he sang each 
sLimmei at ('oveni (itirden, where his loles included 
Valentin, Mfio, Silvio and I ord. .md horn 1909, when 
evei he appealed m such mineu redes as Count C eprano 
111 Ru^olciio, or D'Obignv in / </ iravuiUL he used the 
name ( harles Meiim He returned io ( ovent (latden in 
19_n as Gianni Schicchi At La Scala he appealed in 
191 S as Rigoletto, in 1916 as Marcello, anil betvvecri 
192K and 19^1 as Beckmessei , Lescaut and m the title 
lole of (.rjordano's // u\ which he created In 1907 he 
[oined I lammerstein's Manhattan Opera, New' Voik, he 
appealed at Chicago, 19 10 14. and at the I call o 
(’olem. Buenos Aires, m the 1920s One ot his most 
successful loles was Marouf m Rabaud’s opera, which 
Rabaud had tiansposed for him from tenor to baritone 
Oabbe continued to appear m Belgium during the 
1930s and early 1940s m.unl> in Antwerp, where he 
sang Beckrnesser and Schicehi in 1 lernish Af'tci he 
lelired he taught singing in Biussels, where his oper.i 
studio had a private miniature theatic He published two 
books, Consi'ils \w I'nri du ihant (Brussels, 1931) and 
l.'ati d'Orphvc (Brussels, 1933). and with Auguste 
M aurage wrote an opera I .vs non's dor 
BIBLKKiRAPHY 
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HAROI t) ROSI Nl MAI 

Crackle. A term used m connection with lute music, 
meaning to curtail a note or chord Svv Ornampnis, 
i?lV, 7 

Cracoviensis, N. /. Svv N / ( RA( ovii NSIS 
Cracow. Svv KRAKOw 

Cradle song. Svv WlhCiPNLIPn and Lui I ABN 


Cracn, Nicolaus (// i 1500) L'lemish composer Accord- 
ing to Vander Straeten, he was born in 's-Hertogen- 
bosch He was a singer at S l^onatian, Bruges 
in I, 504 All his surviving works are sacred and seem to 
have been popular, particularly in Ciermany, two were 
mtabiilaled lor lute by Hans Neusicdler His Sa/w 
rvi:ina was apparently also copied into one of the choir- 
books, now lost, lor the royal chapel in Madrid The 
pieces arc fairly llorid for the early years of the centurv, 
with much rhythmic flexibility and independence be- 
tween the voices, .mil with occasional homophonic sec- 
tions (ilarcan. quoting the motet Lvw vidvo in his 
J)odvkoi hordon (RISM 1547', ed in MSI), vi, 1965), 
regarded him with some favour 1 he motet which ap- 
pears both as St asvvudvro and as Diva palvstma was 
prt>bably composed to the first text, for it opens with a 
using scale 


WORKS 

till vitlcii h\ ! SO'*'. kilL' mLihuljlion, 1 ‘>16' *, as Osmleiur inc in /•- 
I 4 1^4 (I2S S) 

Salve 4v\ /) U/)i 34 

Si asiiMKioiD lv\ 1S()4’ Ink’ ilUabulaliiin 1 >36' .js Div.i palcsUna in 
ISIS' 


I ol.i piikliia ts 4\ V 1 >04 Ink’ ml.ibul.Jluin in I 'apirola L iilcbook, cd 
O iKimboM i i»)\fui\Uunh- Ji Misi f I iru i'n:o C (ipirulu Lull -hook 
{t iri (t />/■’) (Ntuill\-sm-St‘)iK I9SS) 


! 
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\aiulii S(i K'lcn / 1/ musiquc au\ 
(Biijssils IS67 SH /^1969) 


PiOs-bas UMini II’ \7\'' 

STAN I I N BOORMAN 


Crafft. ,S<'C kRAt I T familv 

Craffl. Cwcorg Andreas von. KRAFT, (jrORfj 

ANORI AS 


(raft, Koberl (h Kingston, New York, 20 Oct 1923) 
American conductor and wiitei on music He graduated 
Irom the Juilliard School (BA 1946), and conducted the 
C'hambei Art Society m New' York (1947 .50) Lroni 
1950 to I9(>8 he was a conductor of the Evenmgs on- 
the-Roof and the MoniLiv Evening Concerts m I, os 
Angeles anil also appeared at the ())ai Lesliv.il His main 
icpertOTV interests weic older music (eg Monteverdi, 
Schiitz, Bach and I laydn) and contempoiary music (e g 
the Second Viennese School, Stockhausen, Varese and 
Boulez) His interest in the music of Gesualdo led to 
recordings which brought that composer to popular 
attention. He also directed the first recordings of the 
complete woiks of Webern and most of Schoenberg’s 
music, foi C’BS He conducted the first performance of 
Varese's Niuiurtud and, with the S.inla Lc Opera, the 
Amcnean picmicres of Berg's Lulu and Hindemith’s 
CarddUu 

Trom 1948 Craft was closely allied with Igor 
Stravinsky, first as assistant, later in a closer, almost 
filial relationship Over 2.3 years he shared more than 
150 conecTts with Stravinsky, collaborated on seven 
books, and conducted the world prcmiiircs of a nutnbci 
of Stravinsky's later w'orks, notably hi Mvmonani 
Dylan Thomas and Rvquivm Cant ivies Besides Ins 
Stravinsky collaborations C^raft has written extensively 
on music and literature, as both a critic and an essayist, 
mainly foi the Sew York Review of Books To his 
writing C'raft has brought an individual style and a 
highly literate, if specialized, intelligence After 
Stravinsky's dcalh he worked on a three-volume bio- 
giaphy of the composer. Gr.ilt's works include 
Chronicle of a Friendship (New York, 1972), which 
includes sections, some reworked, from the collabora- 
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tions, Stravinsky m Phato^^raphs and Documents 
(London, 1976), and the collections of criticism 
Pre/udices in Disguise (New York. 1974) and Current 
Convictions (New York, 1976). In 1976 C’lafl received 
an American Academy of Arts and Letters award for 
his criticism 

PAIRICKJ SMIIH 

Craig, Charles (James) (h London, 3 Dec 1920) Lng- 
lish tenor The youngest m a family of l.S, he acquired 
enough facility as a young singci to tour military bases 
with an orchestia as part of his war service In 1947 he 
joined the ('ovent Garden Opera chorus, where he came 
to the attention of Bcccham, who financed his training 
for two years He made his debut m l.ondon concerts 
with Bcccham m 1952, and the next year he joined the 
touring Carl Rosa Opera as a principal tenor, making 
his debut in La hoheme He moved lo the Sadler’s Wells 
(^pera in 1956, and first sang at Covent Ciatdcn as a 
principal in 1959 {Madama Butterfly) He has been a 
guest principal at many of the major opera houses in 
Europe and North and South America llis singing 
developed a typically Italianate fervour and a true sense 
of operatic style in a repertory of nearly 50 roles 

NOlll (iOODWIN 

Craig, Edward (Henry) Gordon (/> Stevenage. 16 Ian 
1872, d Vence, France, 29 luly 1966) English theatre 
designer, producer and actor He was the son of the 
architect and designer L W Godwin and the actress 
Ellen Terry, and is best known for his revolutionarv 
theories and scene projects which have influenced vir- 
tually all 20th-century theatrical art lake Adolphe 
Appia, he was among the first to design neutral, non- 
specific settings - screens ‘painted’ with light to meet the 
symbolic, poetic requirements of each moment and in 
his ‘Ober-Marionette’ theory he was the originator of 
the concept of the actor as a controlled instrument 
without egoism, the ideal tool of a higher directorial 
purpose. 

His earliest and arguably most arli.stically successful 
realized productions were those he directed from 1900 
to 1903 for the Purcell Operatic Society, including 
Purcell's Dido and Aeneas and The Masque of Love 
(an adaptation of Dioclesian), and Handel's Ads and 
Galatea. These productions, which marked the be- 
ginning of the contemporary revival ol F^nglish opera, 
aroused great interest For Dido and Aeneas he created 
a proscenium of unusual proportions and, by abandoning 
wings and borders and using only a vast sky-cloth which 
disappeared out of view of the audience, gave the illus- 
ion for the first time of vast scale and space appropriate 
to the staging of lyric drama In Acis and Galatea the 
giant was effectively suggested by a shadow projected 
by an offstage actor, moving in front of a naked electric 
light. Colour schemes and textures in the costumes and 
also uses of coloured light heralded reforms to be seen 
in opera in the next quarter century In all these produc- 
tions, both soloists and chorus eschewed 19th-century 
conventions and were produced to act and move in a 
style consonant with the mood of the piece. 

Craig was also partly responsible for improving the 
standard of music chosen by Isadora Duncan for her 
dances; it was through his influence that Martin Shaw 
served as Duncan's musical director from 1903 to 
1908. Shaw, on the other hand, inspired one of Craig's 
most remarkable projects, an unrealized plan to stage 


Bach's St Matthew Passion, an idea that consumed 
C'raig’s interest for over 14 years He even constructed a 
model of the playing area, unsuitcd to any conventional 
theatre, with towering flights of steps, platforms and 
chambers on which the epic could be enacted with 
stylized movement and changes of light 
See al\if Oi'HIA, ^VIII. 6 

WRITINCiS 

(hi ifu An of ihr I heuirt (London, 191 1 , 

Fon’iinh a New Fheune (London 1913) 

Stem (I ondon. 19? 3) 

fmiex to ihe Sfory of M\ Pm v (I i>nilon, 19S7) 
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PAl'l SHIRIN 

C'raighead, David (h Strasburg, Penn , 24 Jan 1924) 
American oiganisi He studied privately in Los Angeles, 
then graduated in 1946 liom the C'urtis Institute ol 
Music, Philadelphia, wheie he was a pupil of Alexander 
McC’urdy A brilliant and technically secure recitalist, 
he began touring in 1944 and has played at national 
conventions of Ihe Amciic.in Guild of Organists He has 
held important church and leaching posts, being organ- 
ist of the Bryn Mawi Piesbyterian ('hurch (1942-6), 
the Pasadena Piesbyterian ('liuich (1946 55) and St 
Paul's Episcopal Cluirch in Rochester, NY (from 
1955), he has been a faculty member at Westminster 
Choir (’ollege, Princeton (1945-6) and at Occidental 
( ollcge, Ia)s Angeles (1948 55), and chairman ol the 
organ department at liasiman School of Music in 
Rochester from 1955 He gave the lust performances ot 
Samuel Adler’s Organ C'oncerto (1971) and 
Persichctti's Parable (1972) In 1948 he married 
Marian Rciff, a prolessional organist 

VLRNON (JGIW'ALS 

Cramer. German family of musicians who settled in 
England 

(1) Wilhelm Cramer (/> Mannheim, baptized 2 June 
1746, d London, 5 Oct 1799) German violinist of 
Silesian descent The son of a Mannheim violinist, Jakob 
C’ramer (1705 70), he was a precocious violin pupil. 
He studied with Johann Stamitz, Dorncnicus Basconi 
and Christian Cannabich. and joined the Mannheim 
orchc.stra in about 1752, where he became known as 
one of the finest violinists of his day He left Mannheim 
to work for the Duke of Wurttemberg m Stuttgart, and 
he soon obtained permission lo travel to Pans and 
London He appeared at the Concert Spirit uel in Pans 
in 1769 and by 1772 he had arrived in London, where 
his success, and the encouragement of J. C. Bach, led 
him to decide to remain permanently in England Sub- 
sequently he became chamber musician to the king and 
leader of the opera orchestra at the Pantheon, of the 
Antient C'onccrts, and of the Professional Concerts. In 
the meantime he continued to perform as a soloist both 
in London and in the provinces. One of his greatest 
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honours was his being selected to lead the Handel 
Commemoration C’oncerts in Westminster Abbey in 
17S4 and 1787. until the appearance of Salomon and 
Viotli he was considered Lngland’s foremost violinist 
He composed 1 1 violin concertos and a number t»f 
chambei works lor string instruments, but was little 
noted as a cornposei 

(2) Johann [John] Baptist Oamer (h Mannheim, ?4 
l eb 1771, J London, 16 April I8S8) Composer, pian- 
isl .md publisher, the eldest son of (1) Wilhelm Cramei 
and the most oiilstanding membei of the familv As one 
of the most rern^wned piano peiformeis of his dav, he 
eonlribuled directly to the formulation of an idiorn.itic 
piano style through his playing and his compositions 
When he was about thiee years old he was taken io 
1 ondon bv his mother to join his father, who had 
decided to establish hirnsell m Lngland Wilhelm taught 
his son the yioiin Iroin a verv early age, but the child 
showed distinct precocitv at the puino and at the age i>f 
seven w.is pl.iced undci the direction of . I I) Bensei He 
omtinucd Ins Studies with I S Schioetei Irom 1780 to 
178L when he was entrusted to Mu/io C’lementi 
Although he studied with (Mernenti loi only one yeai, 
the lessons weie decisive in Ibiming Ins artistic chaiac- 
ler His loimtil li<nning was completed with lessons in 
llieoiy (liom I78S) undei ( 1 Abel, thiough whom 

Ciamei Inst came to know the writings ol Knnbcrgei 
ami Marpnrg His earlv training acc|uainted him with 
the works ol the gie.ilesi keyboaul ct^mposeis ol the 
ccntinv. and b\ the niid-l78()s he had studied wa>iks td 
(lemenli, Schioter, 1 C Bath, C V b Bach, 
Domenico Scarlatti, Muthel. Paradies, Haydn and 
Mivait He ma> have been nUroduced to Has wohltcni- 
/u'Uftc (’liivii) as early as 1787. «ind he developed a 
hlclong fascination lor Bach Bv the lime ( lementi left 
l‘ngland for the Continent and ('lamei's formal piano 
lessons were abruptly ended, he had already alti acted 
iiitenlion as a pci former in London He made his formal 
debut on S April 1781, appealing in his lather's annual 
benefit concert He perfoimed occiisionally during the 
ne\l few' vears, at one concert (in 1784) playing a duet 
loi two pianos with Clemeiiti 

In 1788 Cramer undertook his first foreign tour and 
visited the major cities of Lrance and Ciermany. includ- 
ing Pans and Beilin While in I ranee he was given a 
’lumber of J S B.ich’s MSS His earliest compositions 
were also published during his slay m L'l.mce On his 
return to Laigland m 1791 he immediately began an 
active performing career, and during the next nine 
seasons established himself as England's most remark 
able young pianist, capable of providing stiff com- 
petition foi the older viituosos He participated as a 
soloist m both major senes, the Professional C'oncerls 
and the Salomon Concerts, as well as appearing m 
numerous benelil concerts He made the acquaintance ol 
all the eminent artists who appeared m I ondon during 
that decade, including Haydn, and he began to gam 
recognition as a composer and teacher 

Cramei left London in 1799 for a second journey 
that included the Nelhci lands, Ciermany and Austria 
He met Beethoven in Vienna, initiating a warm and 
mutually rewariling relationship, and he renewed his 
friendly association with Haydn On his return to 
England in 1800 he married almost immediately. The 
activities of his first 30 years had brought him into 
contact with neatly all the most piomincnt musicians 


of Europe, including Hummel, Dussek, Weber, 
Kalkbrenner, C herubim and Wolfl, m addition to those 
already mentioned In later years he came to know Ries, 
(7/erny, Moschcles, Mendelssohn, Laszl and Berlioz He 
championed with characleiistic vigour the works of 
composers whom he admired; his perfoimanees of Bach 
and Mo/art, in particular, created great excitement, and 
he helped to introduce Beethoven's sonatas to English 
audiences His impact as a popularizer of music by 
other composers seems to have been fell as much by his 
pl.iying at private gatherings as by his concert appear- 
ances, for he preferred private music-making, even when 
liavelling abroad 

After 1800 ('tamer's public career was centred 
.ilriiost eritiiely on England He taught privately at least 
into the 1820s, commanding the top fee ol one guinea 
per lesson But he travelled again Irom 1816 to 1818, 
visiting Amsterdam iind Mannheim While abroad he 
cotiiinued to leiiew and expand his associations, but his 
public performances were apparently laie His matuie 
vears m Ltnidon were marked by many signs of high 
regaid J o admit mg English audiences he w as their 
‘Cjlorious John', atul his appeal ances continued to stir 
excitement until his formal retirement He was one of 
ihe foimdeis ol the Philharmonic Society in 1813, and 
he was appointed to the boaid of llie RAM on its 
foundation in 1822 

l ollowing the very suceesslui example of ('lernenli, 

( tamer entered the music publishing business His ear ‘ 
liesi ventures included a partnership known as Cramer 
& Keys in I8().S, and tinother partnership with Samuel 
C happell (loiter of CllAPtM I I C'o L.ld) liom 1810 to 
1819 A more lasting firm was established m 1824 
(when C ramer joined Robett Addison and 1 E' Beale) 
at a laid date known as I H (.'RAMt R Sl C'o Ltd, 
which nourished irom its fust days and still exists 

C'r.irnei married lot Ihe second lime in 1829. and he 
retired officially tioni public hie aftei a gala farewell 
conceit in 183S His next decade included visits to 
Munich and Vienna and a long residence m Pans, but he 
returned again to England in 1845 and remained there 
lor the rest of his hie He died at his house m 
Kensington and was buried m the Btomplon C emetery 

Ihe large volume ol Cramer's ccmipositions is only 
part of his musical achievement His playing left a per- 
manent impression on several generations ol early 19lh- 
ceiitun pianists He received almost universal admii- 
alion for his playing, even Beethoven considered him 
the finest pianist of the day, according to Ries His - 
expressive legato touch, which later became a stylistic, 
norm among pianists, was especially admiied irv^ 
Moscheles's words, his legato ‘almost transforms a 
Mo/art Andante into a vocal piece' His refinement in 
improvisation and the lemarkable independence of his 
fingers were equally renowned, they aic also evidence ol 
his Classical ideals and distinguish him from more 
dramatically inclined later generations By the end of his 
long career his playing may have become somewhat 
outmoded C'ertamly Wilhelm von I enz found his play- 
ing in the 1840s dry and harsh, though at the same time 
August Cialhy confradicted Lenz's judgment C'rarncr 
himself noted the changing fashions when he desenbed 
earliei playing as 'fort bien' (‘very good') and the newer 
.style as ‘bien fort' (‘very strong') 

Many aspects of Cramer's compositional style arc 
strikingly conservative He apparently liked to view 
himself as a latter-day Mozartian, preserving Mozart's 
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Johann Haptist Cramer pasiel pof it an {ISJJ) h\ fit mm 
Salahcrl ( Royal ('ol/e^e of Musk , Lon Jon) 

grace, elegance and claiity IIis music is generally less 
dramatic than dementi’s, less iich than Dussek’s, less 
sentimental than Field's The originality ot his genius 
appears principally in his combination ol a conservative 
bias with the most advanced, idiomatically pianistic 
passage-work Although there is an inconsistency in the 
quality ol'his woiks that was observed even by critics ol 
his day, his music is nearly always skill ul, pleasant and 
sophisticated, and his ingenuity in passage-work ex- 
panded the voeabulaiy ol colourlul and evocative sonori 
ties available to the piano 

Cramer’s artimly for certain Classical ideas did not 
prevent him from assimilating the newer musical tonns 
that became popular m the early l^th century, and his 
own work accurately reikcls the changing tastes of the 
period. Nearly all his 124 sonatas, foi example, were 
written before 1X20, and his production of didactic 
works, capriccios, lantasias and small pieces based on 
popular tunes increased markedly after 1X10 He 
supplied so much music for the dilettante that by the end 
of the century his name was used in France as a 
pseudonym fc^r musical trifles. 

Of all Cramer’s works, the one that has had the 
greatest enduring value is his celebrated set of 84 studies 
for the piano, published in two sets ol 42 each in 1804 
and 1810 as Studio per il pianojotte I’his collection has 
long been considered a cornerstone of pianistic tech- 
nique and IS the only work of Cramer’s that is generally 
known today, dementi claimed for himself the idea of 
such a comprehensive technical volume, accusing 
Cramer of having stolen the idea and title for the Studio 
Cramer’s work inspired many similar efforts, some 
being mere imitations. Soon after Us appearance, 
Steibclt and Woill produced .sets of studies, and 


Clemenli eventually published his Gradus ad 
Parnassum. Nevertheless C’ramcr’s Studio was the most 
widely used and admired collection in the early 19th 
century Beethoven annotated 21 of the studies for his 
nephew’s use (published in an edition by J S. Shedlock 
in 1893) and considered them ‘the best preparation for 
his own wiirks’. Schumann described the Studio as the 
finest training Mor head and hand' The studies are stiuc- 
turally simple, each is based on a characteristic pattern 
or mechanical problem, and although the shadows ol 
Bach and Domenico Scarlatti are (>flen apparent, the 
harmonic colouring and figurational variety in the 
Studio arc eminently modern and entirely suited to the 
piano The success of the studies led C ramer to produce 
many more methods, including the Anvyeisung da\ 
Pianoforte ru spielen, which includes rules ,loi lingering 
and the use ol the pedals Some of the later studies were 
given individual descriptive titles, in keepiing with the 
fashion, but none of them malchetl thq Studio in 
usefulness .ind artistic meiit 

1 he scope and seriousness of C ramer's compositions 
often vanes widely within a single categoiy, even among 
the sonatas and concertos the range is considerable The 
best of the shortei pieces anticip.ite the general features 
of the character piece in form and expressiveness, while 
many works were plainly ihrected to the unsophisticated 
amateur The sonatas, in spite ol their diminishing num- 
bers in C ramer's later yeais, conlain some of his most 
impressive achievements I here is some evidence th.il 
Beethoven occasionally boi rowed from Cramer’s son- 
,itas, .ind Schumann considered Ciamer and Mosehcles 
the only outstanding sonata composers of their gener- 
ation 

the accompanied sonatas, which comprise less than 
hall the total numbei, are geneially lighter and more 
popular in chiiracler than the solo sonatas Aftei IXOb 
Cranici showed a clear preference lor solo works, 
although some ol the later s(»lo sonatas still have some 
popular features, such as the inclusion ol 'favourite airs' 

I he sonatas wr itten alter 1X10 are more consistently 
serious and coiit.iin moie piormnent Romantic charac- 
teristics. .Several have descriptive titles (// mezzm /.e 
retour a l.ondres) and a highly flexible, dramatic ap- 
pioach to the use of compass and lexluie In harmonic 
daring they show the impact of Beethoven, and they 
abound in sweeping, eolouristic acct>mpanimenlal pat- 
terns C'rarner's late sonatas were occasionally reprinted 
m the !9ih century, but they have passed into obscurity 
in more recent time?; 

WORKS 

{ fir\t puhlishcJ in t oiuhni nnlc\ nihci \hiifil) 

SONA I AS 

tall cl (tfdii aii’t’ 

? (g, I , [». p(/hpcl (I7SK) 

^ (C’, 1), r 7 ), nos I 2 ff)r pf, fl, no ^ tor pi. vn (r 1788) 

1 (t\ A, l'.^), pf, vn. VC ( 1788), d Middleton 
4 1 (H, hp, 0. pl, vn ad lib (bclorc 18()Q) 

^ 3, pf. vn, VC, ‘'lost 

6 4 (D, L, r, a), pl/hpd ( V 179S), d Bcthunc 

7 ^ (D, G, f ), pi (1792). d C'fcrncnli 

8 2 (h, G), pf ('V179V). d Mackworlh 

9 ) (D. F, C). pi, vn/fl, VC ad lib (1793), d d'Anvers 

II 3 (IX A, G). pi. vn, vc ad lib (1796), d Hytig 

12 3 (C', A, Bt?), pf, vn. vc ad lib (1796), d Smith 

13 .3, pf (before 1809). t Sonalinas 

14 3 (F, Ft 7 , D). p(. vn. vc (t 1796), d FasI 

15 3 (G, Bt>, C), pf, vn, vc ad lib (1797), d Clark 

18 3 (C. D. C), pf, vn, vc (r 1799), d Welch 

19 3 (Bt?, D, A), nos.l 2 for pf, vn, vc, no 3 for pf (1799), d Rcid 

20 2, no I for pf, vn, no 2 for pf (el 800) 
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2(1 I (D), pr(c 1800). d C’lcmcnli 

21 2. pr, ‘Most 

22 ^ (A[>, C. a), pf (Vienna, 1790 (as op 21J), d Haydn 

21 1 (hb. r. <^j), pi (‘M799), d Campbell 

2S 1 (hp. O, hp), pf ('>1801), (1 Kloest 

20 1(A). pf, vn (Lcip/aji, '^799), d Haring 

'>7 2 (f. C). pf (Ixip/ig. 1802), d hatquh.ir 

28 1 (Ci, h, C'), pr, vn/fl ad lib (1801 ), d Harnmefl 

29 1 (A, Ap, C). pr, vn ve (1801), d Diissck 

II 1 (Bp, r, Cj), nos I 2 lor pi. vn/fl, no 1 foi pi (1801), d 

(ir.ihams 

14 1 (bp, b, ( ). pf (1801), d Rigby 

15 1 (Cl, D, bp), pf, vn/fl, VC ad lib (r 1804), d 1 Icciress of Bavaria 

16 1 (D). p( (< 1804), d Wolfl 

17 1 (Ci, (', II), pf (( 1806), d C orricwall 

18 1, pL ’^loM 

19 1 (C' bp, CJ). nos I 2 loi pf vridl, no 1 lor pi ((1806), d 

I criiandiv 

41 1 (Ci, Bp, g), pi ( 1809), d Cuny 

42 1 (Bp), pi (1809) d Onslow 

41 1 (O, Bp bp), pf ( M809). d C ockburn 

411S()J 1 (Bp), pi (1809), t 1 a paiodic 

44 1 (Ci, Bp, A), pi (bclore 1810) d Rowles 

46 I (C ) pi ( ’1809) d Ciostling 

47 1 (O) pi (•’( 1810), d Philloiie 

49 1 ( I -> ). pi ( 1 8 1 1 ), d Bc.UK luimp 

SI 1 (. 1 ), pi (1812), t I uhinia 

S’' I (C ) pi (bcloie 1819), t Les suivamcs no 1 
SS 1 (Hp), pi (beloK 1819), i Los smvanies no 2 
S9 I (c) pi (beloiL 1819). ( i es suiv.inlcs no 1 

62 1(1 ), pi (bclori. 1819), i I c rcloui .i I ondics 

61 1 (d) pi ( 1821 ). d Hummel 

M I (f ), pi ( 1.827) t II mc//o 

1 (Ci f , C ) pi ^n 'fl ad lib (1801) I I eltei A (same as op 28| 

1, pi (“’( 1801 ) l bcOei B 

1 (( ), pi CMXOl) t I eiiei C 

I (O). pi (■’( 1801 ) I I cHei n 

I (bi), pf (( 1807), I No 1 

1 (I p ) pf (( 1807) I No 2 

1(b) pi n ad lib (( 1807) I No 1 

I ((') pi fl ( \ 1809). t C lamei s bavoiik 

1 (f ), pi ( ’( 181 Sj I I a delici do (\imlnia 

1 (Cl), pi 4-h.uuls (beloK 1818), I No 2 

I (C). pi ( 1820) 

1(1)) pi vn II ad lib ( 1820), d Delinc 
1 (b), pi \n 11 ad lib ( I82S) i Amicitia 
1, pt (bclore 1827), t Soria(in.i no I 

(MU) R WORKS 

9 pi ( ones no I ( I t ) op 10(1 79S). no 2 (d), op 16 (1 797). no 1 (d) 
op 2() (( 1801). no 4 (C). op 18 (( 1806), no 5 (c) op 48 (< 1812) no 6 
(In), t^p SI ((1811) no 7 (b). (^p S6 ((ISIS), no 8 (d). op 70 
(( IS''"') ( oneerlo da camera (Bi») pi solo 11, sir q( act (1811) 
Jqnis pl.\n va vv,db no I op60(belore 1817). no 2. o|> 69 ( 1821) 
2 pi ips no I, op 28 (1801), no 2, op IS (bclore I80S) 

PI solo Sludio pei il pumoloile (1804 10), InsO uctioiis lor (In. 
Piaiiolortc (1812), Dulce el iilile op SS (bclore 1818), 2S New ami 
CharaclerisiK Diversions ( 1 824 S), 16 eludes, op 81 (Pans <I81S) 

1 2 nouvcllcs eludes en (orme do noeluines, op 96 (Pans, c 1842), 100 
Piogiessivc Sludies ( 1847), c IS otliei didavlK woiks 

s eapneeios, 10 dances. .15 divei limcnlos. 5 duos, 19 londos 12 
lanlasias. 10 songs 4 mipiompius, 11 vanaiion sets 4 noclurnes, 1 
sels ol pi eludes, oilier works 

(3) Fran/. (I ranvois] Cramer (/? Schwcl/ingcn, ni. 
Mannheim, 1772, r/ London, 1 Aug IS4S) Vicdinisl, 
son of (1) Wilhelm Cramer and brother of (2) Johann 
Baptist Cramer His family moved lo London when he 
was about two years old, and he was taught the violin 
primarily by his father After 1790 he frequently ap- 
peared in concerts with his father, his brother, or both. 
He enjoyed singular success as an orchestral musician, 
becoming the leading violinist of the Ancient C oncerts 
and the Philharmonic Concerts, as well as leading the 
orchestra at many provincial festivals In 1837 he was 
appointed Master of the King’s Mu.sick. a post he held 
until the end of his life lie was not noted as a composer, 
though he may have composed some vocal music. Only 
one of his works is known, an Album Ia'qI \or violin. 
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II RAID f CiRAl't 

Cramer, C’arl Friedrich (h Quedlinburg, 7 March 
1752, d Pans. 8 Dec 1807) German Imgiiisl. publisher, 
writer on music and composers He was the eldest son of 
Johann Andreas Cramer, a noted prolessor of theology 
and later chancellor at Kiel University, and in 1775 
became professor ol Greek anti oriental l.inguagcs at the 
same univcrsilx liis sympathies with French 
Republican forces led to his removal from this office m 
1794 He stayed hnellv in Hamburg, then in laic 1795 
cmigiuted to Pans and was a printer and book.seller 
ihcie by 1797 

I rom the 1770s Cramer was in close eonLiel with 
various musicians t>l the North Cierman schtiol, 
especially C P I- Bach Beginning m 1782 he edited a 
senes ol vocal scores, hist advertised (at Lcip/ig and 
Dessau) under the eolleclive title Pofvhvrnma, these 
include Salieri's Armida (1783), Naumann's Orpheus 
und Pundit e (1787), J A P Schul/’s A line re me de 
(it)lcoude (1790) and F L A Kun/en's Ifolffer Dunske 
(1790) Oamer also edited and published Flora (Kiel, 
1787), a collection of songs and keyboard pieces b> 
C P L Bach. Gluck, Ciraven, A and F L .A Kunzen, 
Rcichardl and Sehwanenberger Perhaps his greatest 
importance to music lies in his periodical Maf*azm der 
Musik (Hambuig, 1783-6, continued as Musik, 
Copenhagen, 1789), in addition lo lists of new publica- 
tions by genre, criticism of concerts and essays on 
music theory, it provided descriptions of concert pro- 
grammes and performers at various Eiuropean cities as 
well as the personnel in several contemporary 
orchestras (Benthcim-Steinfurt, Bonn, Kas.sel, Dresden) 
41 of his German translations of psalms were set by 
G P Ei Bach m 1774, and in 1801 his translation into 
Ficnch of RochlUz's ‘Verbiirgtc Anckdoten aus 
Wolfgang Gottlieb Mo/art's Lebcn’ {AMZ. i, 1798 9) 
appeared in Pans He especially admired the music of 
Bach, Mozart and Eiaydn, and the writings of 
Klopsiock His original works include a Kurze 
Uhersicht der Geschichle der ftanzosischen Musik 
(Berlin, 1786) and various keyboard pieces and songs 
mostly written foi the Maffazm der Musik 
BlBI lOCJRAPHV 
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C I Gr,imer CTirr .S\ /»/A,\(i/ (Leipzig and Allona, 1795) 

H Ration 'Crurner, Karl briedrioh', 4DB 

L Knihc i 'arl Erudruh Cramer his zu seiner Amisenlhehum; (Bc*ilin, 

mi) 

R Huick ‘Das Slammbuch des wcilund Kiclci Professors Carl 
bncdiich Giamcr . Die Heinuit, vxxiii (1921) 
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Cramer, Caspar 

“Bncl’c voii C»ci slcnbcrji ju Carl I ncdricli C ramci’, Hu Ilt imai 
XXXIV ( I9?4) 

H hngclkc ‘C'' F Cramer uiid die Musik scinci ZciT. vm 

(1932), xm (I9n) 

1 Mainka “( lamer’, MCid 

SUM I I \ DAVIS 

Cramer, Caspar {h riicmar, nr Mciningcn; r/ 
'^Muhlhauscn, piobably in the 1650s) (icmian school- 
master, composer, poet and anihologisi About 1(>4() he 
was a deputy headmaster at Langensal/a and later a 
headmaster at Muhlhausen The only known work by 
him IS the collection Aninuw sauiiatac nwJela, das isf 
Kraflific.s / (ih.sa/ cincr hetruhten Sccic van \whcn~i\i 
iiCLstlichcr sihotwt wul Irtnlrcii her lest- Russ- uud 
Re^^rahmss-Lieder theds aus vttniehmen Autonhus eol- 
Itf^irt, thei/s \elhstetn in 4 Stimnien eontrapum tweem 
der liehen Sehulpi^end und andeien (idltselii^en Ileitren 
zu Saltra zu kraf/ti^en I rost und i^ede] In hen Nuizen 
^esetzet (Crfurt, I641‘‘) This is one of numerous sacred 
collections produced in cential Cierniany in the tiist hall 
of the 17th centur>. consisting mainlv of simple songs 
ieontrapum t\\vei\e means ‘note-against-note’), which 
were intended I'oi educational purposes in schools .is 
well as fbi use during services Hall of the 70 pieces in 
( ramer's volume are lor burial sei vices As man> .is IS 
pieces come Irom Schem's ( aniiomd ol 1627, and 
Melchior Franck, Bartholomaus Cicsius, and Schut/ .iie 
other well-known composers lepicsentcd m it C'lamei 
himseir IS lepiesenled bv 20 signed pieces, whose 
melodies too he evidently wrote, and the volume m.iv 
also include a levs anonymous pieces by him Most ol 
the sc^ngs are lor lour voices, but a lew .ire loi live, .ill 
are with continue'! The book served as a model loi 
similar collections, m particular the celebrated 
C 'antiofude saenmi lirsl published at Golh.i in 1640-S 
Blin KKJKAIMIV 

I' f‘ Kinh ltc\< ht< hir \ Kiri hcnlicii'^ untl Kiri li('HfU’sany\ iSUiUfwri 
rev , enlarged ^ 186(» 7b). m 

S Kunimcric hm \klopa<itv lU r cvanyi'/ist lu’it Kitdtennuntk i 
(Ciulcisloh, IK8S) 

A t ischei .ind W I uriipcl Das lU’uiSi In i'\amp‘lisi In K(t< In ninui tics 
17 lahrhundvns (( ruiersloh, I9()K RVHsA) 

W Tdlle Grwulfnrnnai tUs reformalonsi hen S( hiilhnlethinhs sot 
sMcycm! um /bW (Wollcribullcl, 191b) 

W Br.iun ‘Das Lisen.icher Begiahnisk.miioiidlausdcm J,ihie Ibs 1 , //> 
fw I itnryik nnJ Hvmnoloyn , iv (I9SS 9) 122 

WAI TFK BI ANKf NBliRCi 

Cramer, David (/i?1500 95, d piobably at Hamburg, 
before 1666) (ierman violinist and composer Rist, 
writing m 1666, referred to him as dead and mentioned 
that he had been an assistant to William Brade at 
Hamburg, which might mean that he had also been 
Bradc’s pupil, since Brade was in the service of the city 
of Hamburg from 160S to 1610 and from 1613 to 
1615, Cramer was associated with him presumably dur- 
ing thesse years Nothing is known of his later activities, 
though as a skilful violinist, and able composer he seems 
tc^ have belonged to the Hamburg school of violinists 
and composers founded by Brade and continued by such 
men as Nicolaus Bruhns, Johann Schop (i) and 
Nathanael Schnittelbach He published a volume of 
four-part pieces for strings, Allerhand musiealisehe 
Stuck e von Pavanen. C our amen, Inlraden. Pallet ten 
auff 3 Di.scant Violcn und ein Vuda^amhu (Hamburg, 
1631), the last surviving copy of which was lost in 
World War II. Apart from suites, it included a number 
of pieces with such titles as Melancholia, Patientia. 
Inconstantia, Avantia, Gaudium and T'ristitia, which 
suggest that they were used for allegorical ballets Rist 


stated he published ‘line pieces to accompany 

comedies and tragedies’ It is not possible to confirm 
whether this was indeed so, especially since, according 
to the dedication, the 1631 collection was intended ‘to 
exercise the beginner', but from its title, Herodis Auszu^ 
(‘Herod's March'), another piece in it, ctnild have been 
written lor a tragedy It and Avantia (both in MMf*, vii 
(IS7S), app\, 130) are lively pieces, with varying 
ihythms and changes t)f time Moser mentioned an 
Intrada nutnonn that included diminutions on the 
melody of the .song \ on den zarten Jim^ftawlein In it 
Crarnci used double slot>pmg m 3rds, and m no 21, 
Speeulaioi , he had double .ind triple stopping in all the 
\ lolins simultaneously 
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1 Risl Dn iilU'i cihlstc til lusin^unii Knnst utul I i^i^cihllh fn nJei 
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( ti.iinhiii L> Ibbbi 'i 

A MtisL'i (i(‘\ihi(hu (jr\ ( /s ( Bci lin, 192' n.\ .Iml nil.iri.’c‘d 

2 I9hb 7) ' 

1 kiiiyi'l Dn Hatnhuri’tsi he Mnsikoiyunisalnt/i ini MI! JahthtniJen 
(Sir.ishiuii}', I9U) 

R AslIiiii.iiiii Das ih iilsi ht pol\phtnn \ lolnispn I nn hihrhniuh 1 1 
I/iiiilIi 19b"’) 

(,K>R(f k ARSl ADI 

OamtT, .1. B. 1 ondon hnn ol musK iiublishcis .iiid, 
loimerlv. piain' maiuilactuicrs The hrni w.is lounded as 
C lanu’i Addisiin ik Beale in 1K24 when the pi, mist and 
composei I B ( lamei (see ( KAMI R. v?2) loined the 
parlnciship ol Kobcil Addison and 1 horn.is I ledciKk 
Beale (h ‘’IS04 oi 180^. d C'hislehuf si. 26 June 1863) 
With the addition id ( r.uner's name the publication ol 
pi.ino music became the linn's chiet inteiest and in 
1830 It bought many of the pi. lies of the Ro\al 
ilannonie Instnution, whieh g.ive il works bv 
Beethoven, (Icmenli, Diissek, M.iydn, Hummel, 
Mo/.iit. Sieibelt .md others Italian songs and duels .mil 
l iighsh operas by composers such .is B.illc and Benedict 
were soon added to the cat.iloguc 

In 1844 Addison reined and w.is siiLceedeil bv 
William (’happen (oe ( liAIMMi 1 ) and the hnn 
then beeamc known as C'l.imcr. Be.ile A. ( h.ippell, oi 
C ramer, Beale & Co In 1847 Beale also became the 
m.inagcr and directoi ol the Royal llah.in Opera .0 the 
rebuilt C’ovcnl (j.irden I heatre After the death ol 
(’ramer in 1858 and C happell's rctiicmcnt in 1861 
Cicorge Wood (h 21812 oi 1813, d Hove, 22 F’cb 
1893), who was related to the Scottish music publishers, 
became Beale’s partner, the firm then tiaded as ( lanier, 
Beale & Wood, and .ilso began the m.mulacture of 
pianos After Beale's death Wood continued the 
business as Cramer & ( o (later C ramer, Wood Si Co . 
and J B C ramer Sc C o ), and the piano making side of 
the linn became predominant His nephews, Ji^hn Wood 
and (icorge Muir Wood, succeeded to the business on 
his death T he firm was turned into a limited company in 
1897 Many successful ballads appeared under the 
firm’s imprint at the end of the century, and a senes ol 
ballad concerts was run bv L J Saville from 1912 until 
World War II. The publishing firm of MiT/ldR 
was acquired m 1931 In the 2()lh century publishing 
became the firm’s main activity once again, the piano 
business passed to Kemble & Co in 1964 C’horal, 
piano and organ music arc their .specialities, w'lth an 
emphasis on educational music 
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The Music PublisliL'i oI 1 rddilioti .1 H C’l jmer and his Sulll-ssois’ 
A/r;. Ixv (1941 2), 220 

C Humphries and W C' Smith Mum( Puhlishin^ m the tinush lslc\ 

(1 ondoM. 1954, 2/1970) 

0 Ncinhboiu and A I yson huffiivh Mu'^u Puhlnlu rs l*/ai(' Nimih'r\ 
in the Ftrsi Hull of the Nincti'cnih ( rninn (I nncljui. 1965) 

CHARI. hS H PIIRDA5 WM I lAM C SMEIH. 

Pr I \ R WARO lONlS 

Crane, William (c/ ‘M54S) hnglish musician, actor and 
busiiicssnian Sonic lime before 150^ he was appointed 
a Gentleman of the Chapel Royal, and m 152^ 
succeeded C’ornysh as Master of the C'hildren of the 
Chapel, a post he held for 22 yeais 'I'here is no evidence 
that he composed While he was a member of the chapel 
he was much conceined with Ihc.itrical presentations 
During the eaily vears ol Meniv V II l \ reign he was one 
of the chief actois in many pageants and disguisings, 
including Ihc (.iolUtvn Arhct (1511), Lc forfnwsc ihiti 
(1512) and the Pav\llnn un i/ic pfas parlos (1514) 

1 aiei, after his appointment as Master ol the C'hildren, 

C rane and his chaiges were regularly rewarded foi 
playing before the king each Chiistmas season Whether 
( fane, like (drnysh, composed aiiv the material 
performed by the children is not knowai 

C lane was also an active businessman, hcilding such 
posts as comptroller of the peltv customs ol the port of 
London Irom 1512 to 1 SIO, when he became cellarei of 
wane for the king In 1525 he was m.ide a fieeman of the 
Mercers' ( ompany Ills business dctilmgs weie on so 
grand a sc.ile that in I 5;;'S he was able to have furnished 
ihiee ships and three galleys, and he had a luiuse in 
(iieenwich 

Uis will (IH'C 1 7 Alen) is dated 6 July 1545 and 
was pioved on 6 April 1 54(i He was buricci in the 
chiincel ol St Helen's, Bishopsgate 
mHLKK.RAI’H'i 

t Vv W.ill.ui* f lu‘ f \oluiiiin of the hm>{i\h Diunut lo Shokrspeau 
(luntlon 1912) 
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tOHN M WAR17 

Oanestcyn, C*asparo. A<r CjRiiA family 

Cranford, I'homas. Imglish church musician, possibly 
related lo W'll I I AM C'RANt OR I) 

Oanford IC^ranfmthJ, William {h late I6lh century, d 
'^c‘165() 75) Lnglish composer and singer He was, 
accoiding lo Wood, a la> vicar at St PaiiTs C athedral in 
the lime of Charles I, and he may have been closely 
associated with the composer Simon Ives (i), for two 
thiee-voice catches 8i>v go down and tio\ (onw hack 
the one by Ives, the other by C'lanford, are in several of 
Playford's anthologies, and also in the British Museum 
A tiy-leaf note, C ranford 6' in GB-Oh Mus Sch D 212 
16 (cl 6 1 5) possibly relates lo copying that he had done 
in that manuscript The six- voice elegy Weep. 
Bnttayncs, weep {Oeh 5fr 60) was occasioned by the 
death of Prince Henry in 1612 

He contributed two settings to RavenscrofVs 1621 
psalter, and wrote the hymn tunc "Ely' (in iJmi 
Add 31421, dated 1633) The verse anthem O Lord, 
make thy .servant Charles, also known as Lhe Kin)^ shall 
rejoice, must have been written in the early part of the 
reign of Charles I, and was apparently his mo.sl popular 
work of this kind, it is in a simple, scmi-polyphonie 
style, rather in the manner ol Adrian Batten. Most of his 


church music survives in imperfect or fragmentary 
form. Over 20 compositions for viols are known, many 
perhaps dating from the period of suppression of choral 
services A total of nine three-voice catches arc con- 
tained among Hilton’s and Playford's publications One, 
Lc/ 'a live ^ood honest lives, was later adapted by Purcell 
(/Dl()2), Hawkins wrote that Purcell put the words to 
Cranford's music 

It IS not known whether the composer was related to 
Thomas C ranford, vicar-choral at St Paul's, or to the 
eccentric Presbyterian divine James C'ranford (1592- 
1657) Some of his music, which is generally ol good 
quality, reveals an individuality which would make such 
.1 lelationship to the latter possible 

WORKS 

V(K AL 

M,i}'nihtat and Nun*, ilimillix ’’"’vv (rH-7 

K \oisc .iiilheins. iiK ( p. HRi At tPin, 1 1 nt t.F. l.lpA>h.()(hA^lc. t 
Ht-.ir m\ ptavci. () lord, vcfsc anihem me. Cp. t)Rf, IPm. / 
(attiib (i B,ith) > lalliib i ran(ord) 

2 ps.dni5i, 1621 
Hymn Lhni 

n’caiLhcs Uv, m l6Sr. 1652"’ 165K' I66^^ I667^ 1672', 167't\ 

/ hnt IcKcwhcrc ailnb H PuilcHI. I im 
tlc}'V.6\\ Ot h 
Madi ipal 6v\ i h h 

INISIkCMI MAI 

^ pieces, lyra viols Oh 
Aim.im a k Oth 

1 1 laniasias a i 6 r.IRF-Dm Oh, Oth. 7, I'S-Hs 

In Ni>nimo a 5 LIRh f)ni, OH-lhm, Oh, Och, t'.S lPv 
I pav,ms a 6 L iR/ 'Dm (iH-IJnn 
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I 11 1 cllowes t n^lish C iithciiraf Musk (l.ondon. 1949, rev 5/1969) 

NORMAN JOSPPHS 

Oang & Hancock. London firm of organ builders It 
was formed when John Crang {h Devon or Germany, d 
May 1774) went into partnership with John Hancock (// 
1772, d nr Maidstone, Kent, Jan 1792) and James 
Hanc(K-k (// 1772 1K20), who appear to have succeeded 
to the business John Crang was an organ builder based 
in Wych Street, London He built organs at Stonelcigh 
Abbey (1761), and Fonlhill House (transferred lo 
lowcester C'hurch in 1S17, where the case survives), 
and made additions to an organ at Maidstone in 1765. 
lames Hancock built the organ at St Mary's Cray, Kent, 
and, in 17S8, as "Organ Builder to His Majesty', the 
chamber organ m the Royal Pavilion, Brighton A 
James Grange Hancock, whose chamber organ of 1783 
survives in St Peter's, Pertenhall, near Kirnbolton, may 
be the same person as James Hancock. As a firm they 
built organs at the following places St John's, 
Horsleydown ( 1 770), Barnstaple Parish Church 
(1772), ('helmslord Parish Church, Essex (1772), St 
Cieorge the Martyr, Onecn Square, London (1773); St 
Vedast, Foster Lane, London (1774, cost £240, moved 
to St Jude, Bethnal Green, in 1853 where it survived 
until 1900), Biomplon Chapel (1774), and St Mary’s, 
Scarborough (1774) Crang Hancock (// London, 
1777-91) was a makci and inventor of pianos and 
violins. He built a piano in the form of a spinet (1777) 
and invented a violin in the form of a guitar (1791). 
BIBl.lOGRAPHY 
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Cranko, John (1927 73). British choreographer, see 

Dan(t:, §vn, i(iv). 
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Cranmcr, Arthur 


Cranmer, Arthur (Henry) {h Birmingham. 5 May 1885. 
(J Harlech, 20 Aug 1954) Iniglish baritone He sang the 
part ol' Dalua m Boughton's The Immortal Hour during 
Its run in London in 1922 some 500 times Latci he 
joined the British National Opera Company, and took 
part m the opera festivals org.ini/ed by Napiei Miles at 
Bristol, excelling as the Visitor m Miles's Murkhcmi 
His gift for conveying a sense of mystery made him 
particularly successful in Stanford’s The 7'rave/lim^ 
Companion, at Bristol and at Sadler's Wells, but he also 
played Rossini’s Dr Bartolo and Mozart’s Don AKonso 
His outstanding performance in oiatorio was of C'hrist 
in Bach’s l*assions He earned praise m lecilals and was 
a successful singing teacher ^ j 

C'ran/, August. German liim ol music publishers It was 
lounded by August Heinrich Cran/ (h Berlin, 1789. J 
Hamburg, 1870) in 1814 in Hamburg IIis son Alwin 
C’ranz (h Hamburg, 1834, d Vevey, 10 April 1923) 
took over the music publishing house in 1857 and 
acquired the Viennese publishing hrm C A Spina in 
1876 August C'ranz was the original publisher of mans 
works by Josef, fidiiaid and Johann Stiauss (fathei ami 
son), including Die hledermaus. Per Zifreuiierhaion and 
Erne Ncuht in l eiiedi^ Viennese operettas and light 
music (e g Lanner, Suppe, Millocker) have always 
played a significant part in the publishing piogramme 
Oskar ( ranz. a partner irom 1896, moved the hrm \o 
l.eipzig in 1897 The August ( ranz publishing house 
lost most ol its stock in 1943, the rebuilding t>l'the lirm 
was carried out at liist in Munich and lioni 1949 m 
Wiesbaden T'heo Nietzel was appointed director m 
1972. In 1965 the limi began producing tapes and 
records 7’he lirm August C'ranz of Wiesbaden has 
branches in Brussels, London, f*aris and Vienna and is 
represented by agents in seveial countries 

HANS-MARflN HI I SSKI 

Crappius, Andreas (h Lunebuig, < 1542, d Hanover, 
8 Jan 1623). German composer and (heoiist He 
matriculated at the University of Wittenberg on 12 Julv 
1565, but he took no degree On 28 March 1568 he w,is 
appointed Kantor ol the Latemschulc and ol the 
Marktkirchc, the twt) most impoitant musical positions 
m Hanover, and he held them until he retired in 1616 
His output reflects his activities in these posts His three 
masses, which are parody masses, and his motets ( I 572 
and 1581) show that he was a competent comptisei of 
polyphony, and his three-part songs (1594) are more 
contrapuntal than such pieces often were His primer t)t 
1599, dedicated to ,54 of his pupils, including the infant 
Melchior Schildl, contains 14 canons as exercises 
WORKS 

Edition A C rappius It rfAc. ccl I W Werner, I DM, ?nd scr , 
NiciJt ’r.\ aihsen 1 1 ( I ‘J4 2 ) 

SAC’Rm VO( A I 

Mcloclia cpilhdliimii, ^\\ (Willcnbcrg, 15(iK) 

M issa, 6vv huic acimnctac sunl canliones aluniot saLiac, 4 h, 8vv 
(WiUenbcTg, IS72) 

Sacrae aliquot canliones, 5,()vv.guibusadmnclacsl missatMapdcburg 
1581) 

Missa, 5vv (fll/en, 1581) 

Dererste Tlicil ncuci gcisllichcr Licdcr und Psalmcn, Ivv (Hclrnslcdl, 
1594) 

4 wedding motels (pi lilted 1594 1605) 

I wedding motet. D-HVs 

THliORl ru’At 

Musk a arhs elemenia pro puens pnmum imipicniihus [incl 14 
canons] (Hclmsiedt. 1599. 2/1608 incl abridged Ger conclusion 
Deuisihe Musk a) 
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K1 AUS WOLt CjANG NIEMC)! I f K 

CTaqiier (I r ‘lo crackle’) A dry and brilliant sound 
Lvidenlly the term T'raquer’ was first used in reports of 
I7th-ccnlury violin playing in 1 ranee (eg by (leorg 
Muffat, when explaining in 1698 the practice ol Lully's 
lollnwers) It IS a type of bowing where twi^ (oi more) 
notes (.IS shown in ex 1) are played m one bowstioke, 

Mlfgro ^ 

r F J I 

but where each of the notes is distinctly Articulated 
Usuallv perfoimed up-bow and in fast time, (uicfuer is 
indicated by dots under a slur, the length of the slur 
mdicalmg the number ol ( racjuei notes to be mclmled in 
one bowstioke 

i)A\ nr l) BOS 1)1 \ 

Cras, Jean (Kmile Paul) {h Brest, 22 May 1879, 
d Brest. 14 Sept 1912) I rench composei Lnltke 
Roussel, ( ras did not desert the n.ivy. but became 
a reai-admiial AHei 1900. as a close Inend and 
pupil ol Dupau, he wrote numerous works in various 
genres songs, piano pieces, symphonic and chamber 
w'oiks (a particulaily tine string trio, quartet and piano 
quintet), and an opera. Tolvpheme (text bv Albert 
Samaiii) This opera won the first piize ol the ( ilv ol 
Pans in 1921 and was awarded a special production at 
the Opera-( omicpie in December 1922 E ver mindful ol 
the primacy of the text, Cras used a style ol recitative 
similar to psalmody Many ol his compositions, as loi 
example the symphonic suite .lournal de hard (1927). 
reflect his interest in the sea A virtuoso Piano (’oneerto 
(1931), his last work, was dedicated to his daughter 
('olette (’ras, who played m its first pcrlorrnance 
WORKS 

t'olyphcna (opciu 4 A S.iiD.iin). 191? 18 

Ames d enlaiiK, oich 1918, U)uin.il dc bord, lucli. 1927, l-ugcudc vl 
v>uh, 1929. Ht C OIK , 1911 
('lu)tcil and vocal works chamber musu. songs 
Pmicipal publisher Senari 

BlBl KH.RAHhiy 

R i>umcsnil Iai niusupH' (ontemporatne en I raiut’ 1918), |5_1|| 

Portraits dc musii wns fran(,ai\ (Hans, 1918), chap ‘Jean ( las 
/ a nmsiqm- m I ramc entn Ics dcu\ f^urircs /9/9 /9f9 (Hans, 
1946) 

A tiimonel \h*aM ( r.is musicieii dc mei' Pevue dt la Sotu'tv inter 
nationalc dcs amts dc la musupu' frani,aisc (1912). Dec I 1 
M (las ‘('ras Jean', MG(i 

H LeHcm ‘t orsque les mat ins deviennenl TiiuMciens , A'6/.si<'ri 
lxxxni(l96l) 44 

I LAINH BRODX 

Crass, Franz ih Wippcrfurlh, 9 P'eb 1928) German 
bass-bantone EJe made hi.s first appearance at the age of 

II as the Second Boy in Die Zauherfloie. He then 
studied singing at the C’olognc Musikhochschule with 
Clemens (jlcltcnbcrg, and made his debut at Krefeld m 
1954 as the King m Aida Engagements followed at 
Hanover (19.56 62) and Cologne (1962 4), aftci 1964 
he divided his lime between Hamburg, Munich, 
Frankfurt and Vienna, with guest appearances in most 



liMcling liuropca!! iIilmIics ( ki'>s lirsl appealed al 
Bayreuth in as King Henry in Lohen^^nn and 

relumed each year until 197^, singing the Dutchman, 
Bilcroll, Fasolt, King Markc and Gurneman/ He has 
also appeared at Sal/burg, as Roeco and Sarastro, and 
al La Scala irom 1960, when he sang Don L'ernando 
(PuIcIh)). Klempeicr chose him to sing in the Mi\sa 
saleninis in London in 1960 and in Mo/art’s Requiem 
in 1964 His large concert repertory includes works by 
Bach, Handel, Haydn and Janacek, and among his stage 
roles are Barak, Nicolai’s LalslalL, Philip II and 
Bartok's Bluebeartl Oass possesses a beautifull> 
schooled bass-barilone voice of lyrie nilher ih.in 
diarnalic quality 

MAKOl n ROSt N THAI 

Crasselius fC'rasselt), Bartholomaus (h Wernsdorl, ni 
Cilauchaii, Saxori'y, 21 Feb 1667, // Dusscldorf, 10 Ni>v 
17'M) Cierman theologian, hymn writct ami ‘Vom- 
posei His family name was C'lassell. which he latei 
latini/ed He was piob.ibly instructed in poetry by the 
learned Wernsdorf pastor and poet laiiieate Johann 
Poelil/ He appears latei to h.ive been tutoi to the 
Sehonbuig lamily at Glaiichau Castle lie then miwed 
Ivi Halle and )ometi the circle of pupils <iiountl August 
Hermann I lancke, through whom he became a con 
\mced Pietist He latei stayed foi a time with his 
biothei. who was the mimstei at Saata. Saxe-Altcnburg, 
but was obliged to kMve alter preaching one Sunday on 
a tree text in the Pietist mannei In 1701 he became 
dcaum at Nidda, Weiterau 1 torn 170H until his death 
he was a clergyman al Dusseldoil He was one of the 
most consistent pioneeis of Pietism and Ins uncom- 
pioinising championship of it involved him on several 
oLL.isions m violent disputes with authoritv Ten tir so 
livmns b\ him arc known, but it is unceilam wheihei the 
mchidies to those m I rey linghausen’s songbook arc by 
him too Dn . dtr. Jc/iova deeply tell and technically 
accomplished, became world-tamous <ind is one ol the 
most beautiful and nnuing of Piotestant hymns 'I’he 
best- known melody foi it is by Bach (Hwv299 .md 4*^2) 
WORKS 

and [u>\sihl\ \<mif nu ladu’s) 

Dll (111, K'hin.i will ilIi siiiircn m tu-islrcichcs ( icsaiiirbiK h (H.iIU\ 
U.'Pl 

Av.fl Hcii’ WLMM konmil d.is bihi \ rw.uJi d Mcnsch' (.rwaclic I iiatc. 
aihl iialc ach m>uli< Ikm taiatc. Hoiigsier Jcmi, H(,'irr-unr-''-t7aellc 
Dell' lioTL niicli iind mcikc aiil nicin Wurl Men Icsii, cwgcs Lichi 
Nun luhl du(.h allc Well, tins isi gelxncMi CuUles Kind in J A 
1 levliiij’lKiLiscn (.Jcislrt’ithes Cicsangbu(.li (Mdlk 1704) 

Hcilig iNi (.ioM dcr Herrc iii J A t revlingh.iuscn, Cicisircitlius 
Cicsangbuch (Italic, lb 171(1) 

t'linsicn, Icrncl ciich wohl schicken, in Davidisclics Psaltcr-SpicI (n p 
I7IS) 

HIBLIOCiKAIMIY 

Ijitu-tiJ 

J II ( iriscluiw *iiul I Cj Kirchner Kurrf'cfawic /\a(hnihi \<fn alurn 
undncuctn I uuJrr verfasH-rn 1771) 

( von Winlcilcld /)i‘r cva/ijii’lisi he Kin henfit’saufi (l.cip/ig, IS4.1 
7//?I%6) 

Krallt ‘C rasselius, Barlholotnaiis C ', AHB 

t ckardl ihiomk van (llanchau {i't\AULh,iU, ISS2) 

J and \. lobe Ltesihuhie dcr Kin hen und Si huhn dc\ Hcr-of^thunis 
Saihsen Altenhur^, i (Allenbuip, 188b) 

I /aim />/!' Mehdicn dm dent si hen cvan^clischcn Kinhcnhedcr 
(Ciutersloh. I88‘) ^)1//?mb1) 

t" Reseh ‘Das Schonburgisthc (ies.ingbueh , Die Ht’inuil suppl lo 
(jiaui haum /mtunf^ (l‘)2‘>) 

W Pollinar li'cinsdarf hci (ilauchauiSiuhsi n (diss , U of I cip/ig, 
I ‘147) 

I Mlume Du' evaiijivliMhi' Kinhemnu-sik, \c\ 2/l‘>6V 

us Gcsihuhti der evangclrschcn KinhenMuiik) 

W Hullcl 'Burtholoniuus Crasselius', Dcr SonniaK, xxiv/4 (Dresden, 
l‘>b‘>) 
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‘Uui lliolomaus C rasseliiis', Ib fur I ilurj^ik und II ymnalof'ic 1^71 
(1972), 171 

WAlThR HiJIThl 

Crassot, Richard (h Lyons, cLS30) French composer 
He IS known for his settings of the 150 psalms ol the 
complete Huguenot Psallci based upon tiaditional 
melodies in Lcs pscaumi's mi\ cn nme fntn^oise par 
(lenient Mat (ft et I'heoiUite Je Besze, et nauvellement 
nits en niustque a qualre parttes (Lyons, 1564) In his 
preface ( rassol insisted on the need lor using the 
tiaditional melody exactly as it stood, and he did no 
more than add three voices to the tune in a nolc-againsl- 
nolc style I'he traditional melody is usually m the upper 
voice and is always accompanied by its text, as is 
indicated in the title of the Geneva edition of 1569, Le.s 
pscauntes de David a qua f re parties a vet la let ire au 
lani^ I W'o psalms (nos xxv and li) were reprinted by 
Douen Irorn the 1564 edition- It is possible that, like 
(loudimel, C'rassot died in the Massacre of St 
Bartholomew in 1 yons(2X 31 August 1572) 

BIBl K^KjRARtn 

liiisB 

I Bind flisintii dll psaulicr dcs ci^lisi s niannci s 1872), 

2b4 

() Douen < Icnuni Xtana ct U pstiuiict hujpivnai (Puns 1878- 
/D9bb). 11 1b 441, 

I- I nllal ( laudi (nnuiinw! h psaniwr huitucnat cl la Saint 
fiiiilfulcnn / (1 yons, 1949) 9 

PAt l ANDKl C.AII L ARI> 

Craven. Kli/abi4h. See AnspacH, 1 I I/ABI IH 

( rawtord, Robert Caldwell (/> Ldinburgh, 18 April 
1925) Scottish composer He was a pupil of Frankcl at 
the CiSM, 1 ondon (1945 9) On his return to Scotland 
he worked as a composer and freelance critic, winning 
the Scottish Aits C'ouncil’s bcstival of Britain Prize m 
1951 with his Lust String Quartet This work was 
perlormed in the same yeai al the ISC’M Festival. His 
Second String Quartet, commissioned by CJlasgow 
limvcisity. followed m 1957 But the promise of these 
and the rest ot his small, sensitively wrillen output - 
including the Six Bagatelles for piano (1947), the 
Second Piano Sonata (1951), the Movement foi clarinet 
quintet (1954) and the Vaiiations for string orchestra 
(1955) has not been fullilled In latei years he has 
ik'voted the bulk ol his energies lo his work as a BBC.' 
music producer in Cilasgow His music is published by 
Augener and Bay ley & Ferguson 

CONRAD WILSON 

Crawford (Seeger), Ruth (/> Fast Liverpool, Ohio, 3 July 
1901, d C'hevy C'hase, Maryland, 18 Nov 1953) Ameri- 
can composer and educationist She received her early 
musieal training largely at the School of Musical Art, 
Jacksonville, Florida, where she later taught the piano. 
In 1920 she enteicd the American Conservatory in 
Chicago, studying the piano with Heniol Levy and 
Louise Robyn and theory and composition with John 
Palmer and Adolf Weidig Further piano studies with 
Djane Lavoie-Flerz served to introduce her lo a new 
musical circle which led hei in 1929 to New York C’ity 
and study in composition with Charles Seeger, whom 
she latei married In 1930 she received a Guggenheim 
Fellowship, which look her to Berlin and Pans for 
further study In 1933 hei Three Songs were chosen to 
represent the USA al the ISCM Festival. 

In addition to her creative work, ('rawford pursued 
two further musical interests throughout hei life. 
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Craxton, Harold 


American folk music and teaching music to young chil- 
dren. She transcribed, arranged and edited hundreds of 
folksongs in the Archive of American Folk Song m the 
Library of Congress. Many of these were published in 
Our Sin^irif^ Country by John and Alan Lomax and in 
her own books, American Folk Sonf;s for Children 
(New York, 194K), Animal Folk Sonf;\ (New York, 
1950), and American Folk Son^s for Christmas (New 
York, 1953), which she used in connection with her 
teaching She and Seeger also served as music editors of 
the Lomaxes’ Folk Song U.S A 

Most of Crawford’s compositions are atonal and 
strongly dissonant, but highly organized. Some of her 
techniques, unusual for their time, have since her death 
become commonplaces, such as the serialization of, or 
the application of number systems to, several para- 
meters and the unconventional use of glissandos, both 
vocal and instrumental 

WORKS 
iu’tcitivc /lm) 

9 Preludes, pf, 1924 8, Suile, wind qnl, pi 1927, Suite no 2 pi, sir 
1929, 5 Songs (Sandburg), Iv, pf, 1929, Ptude in Mixed Accents, pt 
1910. 4 Diaphonic Suites (bn. vc)'2 vl/2 cllfl. ob)/(ob. vc)/(va, vc), 
1910, Sir Qt. 1911, 1 Songs, A, ob, pere, pf, oicli i»slinalo ad lib , 
1910 12, ? Ricercan, Iv, pf, 1912, Suite, wind qiit. I9S2 
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M M Giiume /tiati i rawforj .SVeger her Life and (diss 

Indiana U , 1971) 

MAlll.DA GAt'Mt 

Craxton, (Thomas) Harold (Hunt) (h London, 30 April 
1885, d London, .30 March 1971) Lnglish pianist, 
accompanist and teacher. He was a pupil at the Matthav 
School of Matthay and Cuthbert Whitcmore, becoming 
a professor there in 1914 He also taught at the RAM, 
1919-61 He was awarded the OBE in 1960 In his 
varied career he gave recitals as a solo pianist, especially 
of early English music, and spent two years as Albam’s 
accompanist and then 12 as C'lara Butt's, he was then 
in great demand to accompany leading singers and 
instrumentalists. A fine teacher, he numbered among his 
pupils Denis Matthews, Peter Katin, Nina Milkina, Alan 
Richardson, John Hunt and Noel Mewton-Wood In 
1960 he was one of the judges at the Warsaw 
International C’ompctition He edited, with Tovey, the 
Associated Board edition of Beethoven’s sonatas and 
published many transcriptions of early English music, 
as well as a few original piano pieces and songs He 
recorded Delius's Cello Sonata with Beatrice Harrison 
and wrote articles on Matthay m Recorded Sound, i/5 
(1961 2), p 135, and on Sviatoslav Richter in MT, cii 
(1961), p 558 
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J A Forsylh ‘Harold C raxlon', RAM Magazine (1929), no 84, p 3 
T Armstrong, A Richardson and D Matthews ‘Harold Craxton’, 
RAM Magazine (1960), no 176, p 28 
A Richardson ‘Pen r*or trail Haiold Ciaxton’. 4/7, ci ( 1960), 156 

FRANK DAWhS 

Craxton, Janet (/> London, 17 May 1929). English 
oboist, daughter of Harold Craxton. After studying at 
the RAM (1945 8) and at the Pans Conservatoire 
(1948-9), she became principal oboe of the Halle 
Orchestra in 1949 She has also been principal of the 
London Mozart Players (1952-4) and the BBC SO 
(1954-63), and has toured the USA with the RPO and 
the USSR with the English Opera Group In 1967 she 
formed the London Oboe Quartet, which has given 
many concerts and broadcasts; she is also a member of 


the London Sinfonietta and played in the Da Vina I no 
and, until his death, in a duo with her husband Alan 
Richardson A polished and reliable artist, with a par- 
ticular gift for charnbei music, she has been entrusted 
with the first performance of works by Vaughan 
Williams (7t77 Blake Songs), Berkeley, Rawsthorne. 
Lutyens, Maconchy and Rainier, and has made a num- 
ber of recordings Hei publications include two books 
of solo oboe music (with Alan Richardson) 

JOHN WARRACK 

(’recelle (F'l ) Rat ( HI i 

C’recquillon [Crequillon, CVechillon, Grcquillon, 
C'ncquillon, Carchillon, (’yrquillon etc), Thomas (/’ be- 
tween (1480 and cl 500, (7 ''Belhunc, probahljy early in 
1557) FYanco-Flernish composer He was d|iie of the 
leading I ranco-Flemish composers ol the po^t-Josquin 
generation ' 

1 1 It 1' Crccquillon was a member of Emperor C'harles 
V’s chapel, but il is not clear what his ex.icl office was a 
list of bcnclice holders daled 1540 (now m the Belgian 
Archives Cieneiales, Bru.s.sels), the earhe.sl document to 
cite him. describes him as mlaisljre de la chappelle', 
and several lillc-pages ol volumes Lontaming his music 
conhrm that he was ( haiies's nuiiln’ dc i hapeUc How- 
ever, Nicolaus Mameranus. reporting on the emperor’s 
couit ol 1547 and LM8 (in Catulogus faniiliac, 
C’ologne. 1550), called C rccquillon merely .i smgei and 
a composei and implied that (Vims was nuiitre dc 
ihapcUe at that time A pelilion from the couH singers, 
dated 1547, accords C recquillon only the title 
‘chapelaiTi de la haute messc' 

According to the 1.540 document, ( recquillon held 
bcnelices in lermonde and Belhune Vander Straeten 
cited a document from 1550 conceinmg a benelice of 
C'rccquillon’s at St Piene, Louvain, and Fctis described 
archival notices that lecoided ( recquillon’s resignation 
m 1552 as canon at St Aubm. Namur, m favoui of a 
similar position m Termonde From 1555 he held a 
canonicate at Bethune He piobably died earl> m 1557, 
for in March of that year his successor at Bethune was 
named Crecquillon may have fallen victim to the plague 
that ravaged the city at that lime He was certainly dead 
by 1.566 when Guicciardini {Desi ritione di tutti / Paesi 
Bassi) listed him among deceased musicians Although 
Oecquillon's works were first published in the 1540s 
(by Susato in Antwerp and Moderne in Lyons), he may 
have retired from the imperial service early in the 
1.550s, if he served in Namur, Termonde and Bethune 
during his old age, he must have been born during the 
last decade or two of the 15th century 

2 Works. During Crccquillon’s lifetime only a single 
volume devoted entirely to his music was published, Le 
tiers livre de chansons, pi m led by Susato in Antwerp in 
1544 After his death, Phalese issued two volumes of his 
motct.s (Louvain, 1559, 1576) The remainder of his 
vast output appeared in printed anthologies from the 
1540s to the 1570s or in manu.script collection.s. 
Although he wrote almost 200 chansons, his .sacred 
music - over 100 motets, 12 masses and two 
Lamentations cycles probably deserves greater atten- 
tion Except for the cant us firmus Missa Kain [Adler) 
in der Welt so schon, based on a German melody set by 
Job.st vom Brant, all Crccquillon’s masses parody 
polyphonic compositions cither his own chansons. 



Lhansons by other composers or motets. His use i>l 
models is usually straightforward and the original con- 
tours of the parodied works aic easily recognizable in 
his rework mgs 

Almost all Crecquillon’s tour-voice motets arc con- 
structed in the same wav. as a senes ol points of imita- 
tion, each setting a new phrase of the biblical or litur- 
gical text Although he sometimes reworked one motif 
several times before leaving it, he seldom repeated whole 
sections note lor note (save in his few settings of respon 
sories that follow the conventional scheme alicli) He 
seldom used can<m as a constiuctional device, nor 
dramatic chordal interruptions of the contrapuntal How 
to heighten the rhetoric ol the text Indeed, he rarely 
vaned the texture mucli once all the voices had entcretl 
His music moves with a melodic and harmonic 
smoothness that allows no harsh or uncontiolled disson 
ances, disruptive leaps oi tiramatic changes of any kind 

Sinulaily, Crecquillon’s chansons are paradigms ol 
Net hei lands polyphony Phalese and Susato published 
more bv him than by anv other musician, and Flemish 
prmleis ranked him above I.assus, Manchicouil 
Ciomberl and ( leinens as a composei of seculai music 
1 ike his motets, his ch.insons rely heavily on imitative 
lechiuquc Musical continuity and loga seem to i.ikc 
piecedence ovei heightened ihetonc, and the smooth 
How ol counterpoint is rarely biokcn entirely On the 
other hand, he regularly used rcfietition, though usually 
onl\ of the final phiase (to round off the form satisfac- 
torily) Ol ol the initKil couplet and the linal phritsc The 
ielati\el\ shoM and wcll-delmed points of imitation in 
Ills chansons made them idCiil models foi the instrumen- 
tal c\m/onas that developed duimg the second half ol the 
l()th centiiiN, so it is perhaps no coincidence that his 
se^^ular woiks were often arranged for lute or other 
iiisiruments 

t iecquilh>n was reeogni/ed by his contemporaries, 
among them Hermann Finck, C'oclico and Venegas de 
Henesliosvi. as one of the most important Franco- 
I Icmish composers in the generations between Josquin 
and l.assus As late iis the beginning of the 17th century, 
(\ione piaised C recquilloii Kore and Willaeit as com- 
posers worthy ol emulation Along with Ciombcil (his 
preclecessoi m the imperial chapel), (’lemens and 
Willacit, C rectiuillon belongs to the group of musicians 
who made jicrvading imitation the central musical tcch- 
a.que of the l(>th centiiiy Paradoxically, it is perhaps 
his exemplary mastery of this style that explains his 
neglect by modern scholars and perlormeis His music- 
displays neithei the complex density ol Willaert's, the 
somewhat acerbic clarity ol Ciombert's, nor the discur- 
siveness ol Clemens’s To paraphrase Ambros. 
Crecquillon's works show strength, euphony, ingenious 
invention and simple grandeui ol expression, but lack, 
perhaps, the individuality ol those of his belter-known 
contemporaries He was, in short, a masicily composer, 
but without those special qualities that would place him 
in the first rank 
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I clilions / i icufutllnn Opvraonuua aX N lir idgin.in and H Hudson 

tMM, Imii/I (l‘r/4 )lHj 

7/;c ham void’ Motels of Ihonius ( u’lquilUm, i-d H 1. 

Marshall Musitolopical Studies, xxi I 4 (Hrooklvn I97{I7I)|M| 

MXSSVS 

Missa '( ongi alnlamiiir. 4vv. B n. IK (on Scnnisy's mold) 

Miss, I 'D’amours me plains', 4vv. B i, 1 (on Palhic’.s chanson) 

Missa ‘Oonnnc da nobis .uixilumr. hvv, B iv, 1 (on own mold) 
Missa “Oominc Dcus omnipoicns’, 6vv. B. iv. 4t (on (rwn mold) 
Miss, I 'Ooulcc mcmoiic', 4vv, B n. 1 (on Sandlin’s chanson) 
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Missa ‘17 uni? pdii mol' Sv\, B in ‘iO 

Missa ‘Jc picns cn gre' 4vv, B i, 7t (on (.’Icmcns’s chanson) 

Missa ‘Kain I Adici 1 in dcr Well Sir sehon’, 4vv B i, ?S (t P T OP lobsl 
vom Bianl s hed) 

Missa ‘I as il tauldia . 4vv B i, S.t (on irwn chanson) 

Missa ‘Mori m'a privc B m 1 (on own chanson) 

Missa ‘Pis nc me pcull \cnn’, ‘^vs, B in, Vt (on own chanson) 

Missa ‘St due ic I'osoic' S\v B in, (U (on Bcncdic(iis Oucis’s ch.insoii) 

MU 1 1 IS 

I ibiM Septimus uinlioniim saciarum, 4vv (1 ouvain, 1^50) [1SS4J 
Opus saciarum cantioiuirn 4, S 6, Kvv (Louvain, 1 S76) ( 1 S7f)) 

Olhcis III 1S4S\ |S4(A lS4r), 1S46\ I547\ 1 S47'', IMK^ |S49'. 

1S44" IM‘r, |S5t^ ISSV', 1353'” 155t'’, 1S53''' 

isst’-* |5S3'\ 1554', 1554' 1554'. I554\ 1 554”, 1554” 1554". 

|S54'‘' 15S4'\ ISS4'”. I55S‘, |5S5'. |5S5'', |S55 . 1555'” 155(X 

ISSn' 1S5K‘ ISSQ! i^so^ 1S60 ISM' l*;6K« i-Un 1) t'tni, 
Dlh / Mil /MI 

AcLcndc lumen scnsibus 5\\, D h Ru 473 3 Ad tc suspiiarnus 
t'liiiLniis Svv \7 -I o Kb5, Adcsio dolori inco, 5\v P-Dlh Mns P( 

C od VII Adiijva nos Ociis Sw 1 x4fi'’, Andicas ( hristi lamulus, 
Kvv I S7(i, Audi hh.i cl vide ‘'vv 1 555' Avc byssus caslitalis, 5vv 
I 541) . Avc corona virginum 5\v I 57f), Avc salulis lanua, (wv. \L~ 
/i/Kni Avc siclla m.iiutina Svv / // Kh I , Ave verburn incarnalum. 
Svv, I S7(). ^vc Virgo glorios,! (i) 5vv I ‘>‘'4'. A vc vii go glorios.i ( ii) 
ivv 1^53' 

Ikal.i IS Maiia, ‘'vv I *>7(1 Bc.ila cs virgo Maria, 4v v . Mus tm 
‘'I Bcncdicilc Doinmus 4vv I ''47'’ M in ( acsai is auspicns 
inagm (iv\ l''V4'' ( arole, rnaiinus cral ''v\ l''S4' (in bonoui ol 

( hailis V) ( ’hiislus lacins csl. *'v\, I 553’’, ( ognoscinuis Doininc, 
4\\ ls‘'3‘’ Mil I, ( onPessor Doimiic, ''vv I 57(, ('oncialulamini 
mihi omncs ‘'vv 15S4* ( oncrcgali suni mimiiinostn (ivv. 1555^ 

( Ol munduni tica in me 4vv I ‘'47” M ni t(l ( iinr lOnm] dcam 
bulant Dominus 4v\ 1 ’'47 M ii L’. ( urn imlucc uni puciuni 

llusum ■'w (.Ill I 1 1 n.indc palci Xw 1 ( I mci al motel 

lor Oucen I h/.ibdh ot Poland J 15 .)nnc 1543) 

D.i ixiccm Dorninc. ''v\. 1 s7f) OcIci (arc in Domino, 4vv, I 547”, M in 
74 Dcus miscicaiui nosln, 5v\, 1555”, Dcus virlulum convcitcrc 
Xv\. 1.551" Dingc gi cssus mcos 5v\ t 540'. Doininc da nobis, 6v \ 
1555 1 )ominc ilcmonsli asii, 5v\ 1555 Dominc Dcus cxcrcilum 

4vv 1550*. M II. 114. Domini Dcuv ommpotcns 6vv, 1555' 
Domme Dcus qui contciis, Sv\ 1 553*''. Domme Ihcsu C'hristc, 5vv, 
V/ Lu Khl, Di'inmc Paici cl Dcus vilae 4vv 154K-, M ii, 0.3 
Dorninc icspuc. 5\s. 1 57n Domini suni caidincs 5vv / u Kbi 
Diim aurora fincm d.iici 5vv, 1554* 

I.ccc ego niilli) VOS, 4v\ La M iv 0, Pccc nos icliquimus, 4vv, Lu, M 
IV. 20, t diciamui Domme, 5vv. I55()” I iravi sicul ovis (i), 4vv, 
1547'’, M 111 54. liravi sicul ovis (n) 4v\, 1554", hxaudial Ic 
Ikmimus. 5\\. 1551", I xpurgatc vclus Pcrmcnlum (2p llaquc 
cpulomui ) 5vv. (553", t xpuuMlv' \cUis tcrmcnlum (“^p Non in 
Icinunio) 5\ \ 1540^ ) adiis csl ict'cnlc 5\v 1555'” baciiis csl 

repente 4vv, 1554 M ii, 1 I, (labiicl angckis. 4vv 1553", M in, 102, 
Hen mihi Domme, 5v\. 1 554". Honor vitius d poicstas 5v\ 157f> 
Impdum mmiKoium iic iiriuicrnis 4vv 154/'' M in, 4K, liuliia snips 
Jcssc, ’5v\, I.u K64 Ingcmuil Susanna 4v\. 1547' M n, l(> 
Invocatu) nomcn luum. 5\v 1554". Joannes cst lunnen cius. 5v\, 

I 57(i loll ionsr> capilc 4vv, 154/' M in. 2 3, Jnbiiaic Deo ornnis 
Icira 4vv 1547'*, M m, (>K, Jusium dcduxil Dominus 4vv, 154K*, M 
II, K3, I amcnialioncs Hicicmiac 4v\ 1.540'. Lamcniaiioncs 

Hieicmidc, 5vv, 1540' Laudem dicilc Deo, 5vv, ISSO* 

Magna d mirabiha, (>vv. /)-/ 11) 1 Metncnlo salulis aulhoi nosln, Svv, 
1553'', Nc pro)icias me. 5vv, 1553'-^. Nigra sum sed lormosa, .5vv, 
155H* Nigra sum sed lormosa (2p Posucrunl me). 5vv. 1554'. Nihil 
pioliLid inimicus, 5vv, 1554'”, Nos aulcin glonan apotlci. 5vv, A- 
BVr lOIKO Numcn in cssc libi 5vv 1 55 3'' 

() bcalj inlanlia, 4\\, M -lu K()4, M iv. 57. () v.onsianlia marlyrum 
5vv, 1554'” O lu\ bcala 1 rmilas, 4vv , D-ERu 473 2. M w 6 
Otnalcin monihbus. 5v\ \I-lu KP'4. Os loquentium imqua 4\\ 
|553'\ M 111 , 1 Id, () viigo gcnciosa, 5vv, 1554'” 

Patci pcccavi m c.iclum H\\ I5b4‘, Palci pcccasi m caelum, 4\v, / u 
KM, M IV 37, Pcccaidcin rnc quotidic. 3v\ 1560\ Philippe qui 

vidcl rnc. 5v\ 1550*. Praclicanlcs mail. 4v\, 1546", M in, K, 

Piacmia firt* validis, 5vv. 1555” (m honoui ot Maximilian von 
I gniond, Duke oP Huren), C^uac cst ista quae asccndil, 4vv, 1547”, 
M III, 30, Quacranuis cum pastoribus, 6vv, 1576. Quam pulcra cs. 
arnica rnca, 5\v, 1554' 

Quicunipic bapti/ali. 5'v, I 576. Quid gloriaiis in malic ui 4vv. 1547'. 
M III, I 5, (,)uid igilui laciam. 4v\, 1554'^ Quidquid agas, prudcnlcr 
agas, 4v\. I 56K". M in, 131. Quidquid appositum cst, 3vv. 1560'. 
Quis dahil mihi pernas 4vv, 1554''*. M iii, 110, Quis ic viclorcm 
dical, Svv. 1554' (m honoui ol Charles V), Rccoidarc liominc. 4vv. 
Ill K64. M u. 10, Rcspicc quaesumus, 6vv, 1576. Responsum 
acccpil Simci'n f)-/ 75. 1 (inc ) 

Salvaloi mundi, 4vv, 1554'^. SaUalorcm cxiwdamus, Svv, 1576. 
Salvatorem expcclamus, 4vv. NI-Lu H6I. Salve crux sancta. 4vv. 
1550, M n. 45, Salve fesla dies. 4vv. 1559, M ii, 77. Salve salulis 
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uniCii spcs, 4vv Lu XM, M iv, 46, Siincta Maria, 4vv 1S54'\ M in 
l?-6, S.incla Mana viipo virt^iruim. _Svv, 1 SM', Seivus luiis ego sLiin 
4vv, 1S4K’, M n. 2^, Sicul liliuni inler spinas, ‘'vv. 1SS4\ Signuni 
salulis, pom: Ooininc Jesu, ‘^vv, 154S\ Sini lunibi vcsln prceiriii 
Svv, 

Sub luum praesidium, 5vv, I 'S4(i , Sum luus in vila. 4\v, IM6”. M ni 
1, Surge Kaililo, 5vv. 1 ?76 Surge illuminarc Ihetusalt'ni, 4vv 
LS4H\ M III. S2, Surgens Dominus nostei. ‘'vv. 1S5S^ Te ncuiii 
laudanius Sw 1 SS4‘', Tc mane laudum e-irminc 5‘vv. D hRu 
47^ ?, Icrnbilis cst l»>cus isle *>vv. 1^76, I rislilia el anxielas, 4vv, 
l^i^4'^ Dnieiis o digilo, (ivv, Olh Mus B1270, Unus pains cl unum 
LOipus, 4vv, M n, (>S 

Veni ( leaior Spirilus 4vv hRu 47T*, M i\ 1, Vein in hoitinn 
nieuin. 5ev, V/ /a/ KM, Vcnile cl videle. ''vv, ISS4'’ Veibumcaro 
(aciurii esl 6vv, 1576, Veibum cart) racliini esl, 4vv. I547\ M n 
54, Vcibum iniquLiin el dolosuiri, 4vv. 1551“^’ M in, 115 Vidi civi 
l.ileni sanetam Jeuisalcni, 4v\, I 55q, M ii 11, Vidil Jacob scalani 
5vv, 155(,^ Virgo ante pailum, 4vv, 1576 M ii, I 10, Vngo gloiiosa 
scmpci evangclium (2p C anlanlibus orgains), 4vv. I 54K-, M in 01 
Virgo gloMOsa ( 7p Donnne Icsu ( hrisle). 4\v, 1551*' M n 5‘) 
74 H. bee iLstinans di SI endt 4v\, 1551" M 11 , 101 


< II \\SO\’S 

{ lor ‘U\ unJrw othft w i\i \fulC(h 
1a lieis livii de [ ^7J Lhansons. 4v\ (Anlwerp 1544") 

Oilicis in 1541“, 1541“, 154_1'", 1 544"’, 1544"\ |S44’", 1544” 
1545'* 1545">, 1546"’ 1540"' I 540 ‘ , 1540^’', 1550"' 1550“ 
1551*' 155?. |55:\ 1552*' 155?"', I551--*, 1551-*' 1554-' 1554” 
15.54“. 1554‘"', 1 555^" 1555’', 1556'. 1556'", 1556"'. 1560 
1560' 157? I ( 4, (.H lhm 

Adieu I’espoir 011 nion euciii 1554*” A lain.iis croi qu’d cn stnl, 5\v 
157?* \ la lonlaint dii pie. }\\ L''5'>"', Alix avoil .iii\ dens 

1545'" Alles souhd.nn mon desii 15s4-' Amoui a l.iiel 1554"’ 
Ainenii ,iu cneur 155?’ (A and B only) Anioui el ei.iineic 1 5s6' , 
Amoiii el loi, 1556''. Amour cl moi avoris laiel, 1556'' Amoui 
liclas, .Ivv. 1560' Amoui le veull. 1544", Anioui paile/ )e sous, 
1545"’ A lout pinniis dun vouloii, 1544"’ An monde n’esl plus 
granl, 1544'’ An temps piesenl. 155?' (A and B onlv), Avaiit 
r.iMTier .Ivv 1 55?'", A vous aimer veulx rnetlie mon enlcnle 
1555-' A voiis cn esl de moi pouvon 1555-**' A vous pailei |e iie 
pins, 1 554 ' 

Belle donne moy ung regard 5vv, 1545", ( e lul .imoin. 5vv, 1550'' 
( eieliaiil plaisn 1555 C esse/ mes yeulx 1554”. (. 'esl a grand 
ton que lorinne. 1551*' C 'csl a gr.ind lorl quo moy pouvre I'endiiie 
1v\, 1 560'' C”est a grand tort qu'on did. I 554-*, C”e*st cn amour une 
peine, 5vv. 1550'', ('ommcni iiies yeulx lurics, 1554“, ronlent 
desir Ivv, I 55'"", ( onlentemcnU omhien qiic soil 1 540’*' (.\nilcnl 
on non. 5vv, 157?-’, C onuainet |c suis, 1555'"' ('ramie cl e'spoii 
5vv 1541'' 

Darne d’lionnciii. 1554'“'' Dames d’honneuis, 1545"’. Dame venus. 

I 552 ' (A and B only). Dedens louinay ville |olie, 1 544", Dcmandcs 
vous qui me faicl si loveulx, 1 543"’, De moms que liens, Ivv, I 55?"’, 
Dcs herb ais asses, 1541'". Desn ne vcull, 1555’" Dieics pouiquoi 
5vv, 1551*'. Dieu me laiill, 5vv, 1553-\ Donl vieiil cela belle, 5vv, 
1541'\ Du eueui le don, 1544", D’ung pciil inol en deux, 1544", 
D'ung seul regard mori el loi, 1554- D’ung seui rcgaid, 1555-** 

1 lie vovanl, 1556‘'\ I n attcndanl d’amoin 1554**^, lai aUendanl 
seeours belle, I 555-', Im dcsiranl ce que ne puis, 1 544" Kn espcranl 
espon me tlesespeie, /•-( 4 1?5 K, bn languissani )c eonsuminc incs 
lours, 3vv, 1560' In languissani je eonsiimmc mes jours Svv, 
I550‘\ Imiie vous mams, 15.54-', bn vous voyant, 1552' (A and B 
only) 

F ortunc hollas que le pcull prohtei . I 544", 1 orlurie. Fielas, lu fcis nial 
Ion dcbvoir, 1 .544", (jaryon de vtllaige, 1552" (A and B only). (Jranl 
hour scioil. 1544", (menses moy du iiial 1544-’", Hastes vous de 
nit)i, Ivv, 1552"*, II me suflil, 5vv, |546‘- (on Sup ol Sermisv’s 
chanson), J’ai veu Ic lemps, 1 555'", J’ay veu sans yeulx morir, 5vv, 
1553-', Jamais en ee mond, 1544'" 

Jc changeiai quelque. 155?' (A and B only), Je changerai quoi qu’il 
me (loibt advenir, Svv, 1551^^, Je ehangeray quelque chose. Svv, 
I553’\ Je eheiche .lulanl, 1552" (A and B only), Jc n’ay point plus, 
1552^ (A iind B only), Jc ne tlcsite aimer, |556'\ Jc ne lais ricns, 
1544", Jc SUIS ayme, 5vv, I545‘'^ le suis ayme, 3vv, 1552"', Jc suis 
content, 1552^ (A and B only), Je>ur desire qui le* pouldroii, 1554'*, 
Jour desiie qui le pourra atlcndre, 3vv, I 55?'", Joyeusc suis, I 541'’ 
L’ard.ml amour souvenl, I 554'', I .arras tu ccla michault, 1 543'^ l.as il 
lauldra, 1544". Las |e cognois ( 1 ). 1544" Las |C cognois ( 11 ), 1555’’, 
Las qu'on eogneusl. I543'^ La veiulle/ moi nomincr doresnavaiu. 
1554'^. Le coeur cruel, a sa moil, 1554'*. Le c-or|)s sc plaint, 1552’ 
(A and B only), lx* doulx baisir 1545''’ 

Le monde cst IcI pour le present 5vv 1545''* Le patient el palienle, 
1.554“ Les yeux fichc/ ( 1 ). 1 552 • (A and B only). Lcs yeux ticlic/ (n). 
1552'' (A and B only), Lc temps qui couil rcquicrl, 1 545"’, Le irisle 
eueur puis, 1 .544'". Le Hop longlemps qu’ay esie. Ivv. 1 552'". L'ocil 
diet assc/. 3vv, 1552'"; lAung de tes yeulx, 5vv, 1541“, Loinglain 


d’cspoir banni. I 544" 

Mcdecin ne vouldroit, 1556'", Mi Icnay, 1556'", Mon bon voloit, 
1544". Mon ceui, mon coips, 1555'’, Mon povre coeur. 1551*', 
Mort m’a pnve, 5vv. I545'-*, Mori m'a privc, 1541"', Mori ou 
merchi en languissani. 1555" Ne pouldroii on par bon, 15.54'*, 
Nous ne iiyons ny le voulons, 1554'* 

0 c<iinbien esl malhereux desir, 3vv. 1552"’, Dell esgaic, 5vv, 1545'**. 
Oiicques amoui lu lul sans grand langueui, 5vv. |551'\ Oneques 
amour ( 1 ), 1544" Oneques amoui ( 11 ). 1555'". () quel Urrmenl, 
1555’", Or me liaicles ainsi qu'il vous, 1554“, Or puis qu'anioui, 
1552’'(A and B onlv) Oi puis qu’cnnui, Svv, 1551->‘. Orsus a cop, 
l'»45"-, (>i VI. IV Dieii Ivv, 1552'" O inste ennui, 5v\, 155V* () 
volupie poison, 155?’ ( \ .md B only). O vr.ii qii il esl enuye, Ivv. 
I 560* 

l\ii tous rnoyens. 1544". f\ir Hop aymei rna dame. |55S^". par Hop 
soufliii. 154'^'^ Paidonnc*/ moi madam, 5\v, |551*’\ I^ciile 

lamusetle 7vv. I 572'. Pelilc Hem coincle el lolyc. 1540'''. Pis ne me 
pcull Venn, 5vv. 1543*' Plaisn n’av plus, 5vv 1541*'^ PleiiM or a 
b)ieu. 1551)'- Plus thaiid qiic leu 15S'>’'(A aiul B o(lly). F*liis ne 
laull. 155? (A and B only). Plus que larnais non obsltini, |5ss-" 
lN>ui uiig hvlas 15s4 Pmir ung plaisn, 1543"’ l'»>ur Vloslr'amoui . 
1544" Ihene/ piiiL. I 544" Presles moy Tung de ecs ytl^ulx 1544" 
Puis que fax mis 1 544'". Puis qu ell a mis 1544' ’ ]*uis qVre in.ilheui 
me Heril I 555-" Puis que veriu en amoui. 1544" Pui). quv vous 
.ivnie, 1544". Puis qui vole/, 155?’ (A and B only) 

(.Juant me souvicnl 15.54” (2u esl il besoing, 1540-“' (,)m la diia. /- 
t 1 I ’’5 K, (2ui la vouUlr.i 1 555-'. (,)u\ veull du leu, I 544", Rendes 
k moy mon cucui 1544" Kesvciihs vous 1544"' Relircr il me 
laull, 6vv, (tH I hni Roy Ap(> 40 '4 S.ins k veoi 5vv 154 1'' Se 
I’ay I amour 1 55?*' (A <ind B only I. Se Sal.imandre en llamnK, 1551’' 
Si au pal In. 1541'* Si dcs hanlx cienlx, 1544", Si lu beaulu se pensl 
1544" Si Ton me inonsiic. I 55? (AandBonlyl Si me leiie/ lani de 
rigiiciir Ivv, 155’"' Si me leiic/ lani de ngiieur, 6vv 1545'-* Si 
mon service a mcnle, 154 1'"* Si mon Havail 1544" Si natlempics 
ces ytiilx, 1554 -’*’ Si paivenii. 1544" Si poni aimans la Innc, 
1540" Si pom avmei 1540“', Si v.inabk oiKqnc 1556"' Si vons 
nave/ ■'vv |5si”^ Soil bien on m.il t. onii iiiiv I 1554*** Sonvenl k 
m’csb.is, 1544" 

lani plus )c pens, 1544" I ani qu en aniouis, 1544" Tani seulcinenl 
ton amoui 1*>55’' Feleslkkiiips 1540" I leiis nos deux v uluis, 
I 544", Ion gi ntiUoips I 544" louKsksiiUKt/ 1540-'*' Ionics les 
nuKi/ Ivv, l55?"' I Ing donlx nenny 1540'*' ling doulx rcgaid 
1554“ I Ing gay bcigicr, 1541"’, Ung sonyemr cn leimclc v onslanic 
1554", Ung tiisle vein 1554-'-’ 

Veu k grivl mal, 1555-'" Vivre en espoii 5v\, 157?'. Voiant soulrir 
1544". VosHc iigiicLii Ivv. 155?"' Vous aves loi I chascun vous 
blasincia 1544" Vovcv le loi I d’amour el dc loilune 1541"’ 
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Donne seeouis, Ivv 1577-’. Du laux desir, Ivv 1577*. I a moil pai 
moy. 4vv, 1 553''’(T only I, Mon en Seigneur, Ivv 1 577 Scnlaiil du 
pcchec Ivv , 1 577 ' 

WORKS SlIK V|V|N(t ONl y IN ARHANt.I Mi N IS 
Belle sans paire. in 1. Venegas ile Hencsirosa Libio de eilia nueva 
lAlcala, 1557) (2 kbd), ed in MML ii(1044) I SK 
r>omine ne meminens (/H I fun Add 20246, Add 110‘)2 ihile) 

Le corps absent, 1552"' (lute) 

Foma, |5KK'' (insls) 

DOllHinil WORKS 

Missa 'Millc regret/ , 6vv 1568'. allnb Moi ales in 7 .sources, cd in 
MMF., XI (1052), 23K. xxn (1065), 121 
Missd 'Nisi Doinmus', 4vv. B ii, 41 (piobably by Mandncouri) 

Missa 'Or pom combicn esl’. 4vv, N!-Im 765, atliib Ulemens m 
1570' cd in ('MM, IV /7 (1050) 1 1| 

Discile a me, 5vv 1554', altrib C lemens m 1551“ />-Mh\, ed in 
( MM. iv/n (1066) 

Mane nobisciim Domine, 5vv. 1554"’, allnb (’lemens m 1554* and 4 
MSS. ed in ("MM. IV 14 (1066) 

l*asloies loquebanlur, Svv. Nl -l.u K64, atlrib Clemens in I S55‘'and ? 
MSS, ed in CM M, IV /| 7 (1060) 

Supei moiHcin excelsiim, 4vv, D-AAm, M iv, 65 (probably by 
Manchieourl) 

borcc sera si bnel, 4vv, 1.544", allnb Cioinbcrl in /*’-( A 125 K 
(”iiiiss dich Ciolt, Svv, 1556'" 

Si j'ay I'amour, 4vv, ed R J van Maldeghem, ZVesor mM.v/oi/, 2nd scr , 
XXIV (18KK), 26 (source unknown) 
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HOWARD MAYF'R BROWN (text bihliogiaph>) 
BARTON HUDSON (xxork list I 

Credo (Lai , Eng C reed) Ariinnation of C hristian 
bclicr, sung as part of the Latin Mass between the Ciospel 
and the OITeilory Three Latin C reeds have come down 
(o us (‘Apostles", ‘Nicene', ‘Alhanasian’), but the his- 
tory ofThe texts is complex, the one used at Mass is that 
usually called ‘Nicene' 

The original liturgical use of the Credo was at bap- 
tism, at a tune wlieri the articles of faith were deliveied 
to the catechumens as part of their reception into the 
church (The use of the fust person, ‘I believe', is 
ascribed to these circumstances, lor the phrase seems 
inapiuopi late to a communal aJIirmalion at Mass ) The 
baptismal use of the ( red(\ or Svmho/um as it was 
called m this function, lasted throughout the Middle 
Ages and was incidentally resptmsible lot the persis- 
lencc ol a Ciieek text m I atm mainistiipls repiesentirig 
piacTices in northern Ti\ince and Ciermanv 

1 he Credo, in the si>-called ‘Nicenc' (or ‘Nicea- 
C onstantiiu'iple') \ei sion, was mii ocluced into the euchai 
istic liturgy m the east early in the 6th cciitiiiy and 
st)on alterwaids into the Visigothu rite b\ the C'ouncil 
ol TolecU^ (,‘'H9) In both cases its introduciion occuiied 
in the wake ol diKtimal conlu’tveisies, and with the 
intent of clarifying the belief to be shared by all par- 
ticipating 111 the euch.iTisl f'urthernK^re, in neither case 
was the ( redo placed <il its received position aftei the 
Ciospel, in the Visigoihic rite it preceded the 
//os/iv, and was to be ,said, not sung 

As part of (he m.i|or revision of western liturgies and 
doctrine iindcrlaken in the C arohngian rctoinis, the 
Council of Aix-la-C 'hapelle m 798 recpiiiecl the Oedo to 
be sung at Mass, between the Ciospel and the Oflerloiy 
for this purpose Alcuin (( harlemagne’s liturgical 
adviser) pressed into use a new I atm translation that 
had |usl been made by Pauhnus of' Aquileia in 796, but 
Alcuin may well have got the idea for a sung ( redo at 
Mass from .in Irish practice t>f' the 7tli Xth centuries 
(which Alcuin would have known at York see 
( apclle) 

Smaragdus told how', when Charlemagne inquired of 
Pope Leo III, the latter sanctioned this use foi the 
Tranks, while taking exception to the addition of the 
'rihoquc' which Charlemagne fell was necessary (the 
issue IS still with us) The Credo was not actually incor- 
porated into the Roman Mass, however, until the 
(ierman Emperor Henry II required it of Pope Benedict 
VIII in 1014 

With characteristic enthusiasm and optimism foi 
widespread liturgical reform, C'harlemagne (or Alcuin) 
apparently envisaged the singing of the Credo in Latin 
specifically by the people As has been pointed out, the 
singing of the long, complex Latin text, in a new version, 
by the northern peoples was an impossibility at first, and 
must have remained only an ideal in many places for 
centuries to come, but there is evidence of attempts at 
accommodation, including vernacular substitutes 

In any event, from 798 a new musical setting had to 
be provided, and wc can assume that it is represented by 
the ‘authentic' tone of Credo I in the Lihcr usuahs. 
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Iluglo has shown that the melody of a (ireek Credo, 
preserved in a 14th-cenlury Cologne manuscript {D-KNu 
W 105), has certain important points of resemblance 
with ( redo I and may have been its source This is 
in Itself believable, for a ( arohngian adaptei could have 
had access to a melody traditionally associated with the 
(Ireek text used at baptism, there are obsciirilies not yet 
explained, however, foi manuscripts of the lOth and 
lllh centuries apparently preserve different melodies 
for the (ireek Credo Alternatively, the melody may 
have come straight from Aquileia along with Paulinus’s 
text 

The lone lor ( redo I is documented first in the I Ilh 
century, and the connections between it and the 
antecedent of lluglo’s melody current in 800 may well 
have been complex ( redos II, V and VI preserve vari- 
ants sc>me more or less remote of the formulae in 
( redo L and represent other medieval traditions ol this 
i-ommon melody Indeed, thcic are relatively few 
medieval settings that are completely new, a fact that 
reflects the persistence of the Carolingian ideal of a 
universal sung C redi.> 

Credo I recites on with an intonation using from c: 
this first phrase is linked to a second by moving through 
d, (he second phrase involves a rise to a hry. the terminal 
cadence, incorporated into the second phrase or placed 
in a sepaiate third phrase as needed, is on / a tr, but the 
last c.idencc (Amen) falls to c through a Carolingian 
Ciloria in excelsis formula ((iloiia I) The bipartite 
meknlic formula is used throughout llie text, but neither 
the formul.i itself nor the technique of adaptation bears 
much resemblance to ‘psalm tones' as used for psalmody 
in the 1 ranco-R{)man Office, they arc more closely 
icl.itcd to the techniques of (Jloria settings And the 
nucleus (c) g (a) ol the tone may be part of the old 
euchaiTslic Ci lone postulated by Levy 
BIBLIOC.RAPHV 
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Crehore, Benjamin (6 Milton, Mass., MS Feb 1765, d 
Milton, 14 Oct 18.H) American maker of string and 
keyboard instruments Although Spillane staled that 
Crehore was known as a maker of violins, cellos, 
guitars, drums, flutes and harpsichords by 1792, only 
the cellos remain to document this claim He was 
especially renowned for his pianos (which he was mak- 
ing by 1797, according to a letter of November 1797 
addressed to him) and may be said to be the founder of 
the New England piano industry 

Crehore lived and worked in Milton In 1791 he 
entered into a partnership with Lewis Vose to build a 
shop which he rented from Vose from March 1792 until 
May 1796 At both this shop and a later one con- 
structed on the property of his wife's family, he 
produced his instruments and trained such builders as 
Lewis and Alpheus Babcock and William and Adam 
Bent. Crehore was associated with several of the profes- 
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sional musicians allracted to Boston by the opening of 
the Federal Street theatre in the HMOs. Among these 
was Peter vcm Hagen, who, together with his son, was a 
partner with Crehoie between May and 28 June 

1799 m music publishing and the sale and tuning ol 
pianos In 1801 two other musicians, Francis Mallet 
and Ciottlieb Graupner, advertised \i large assortment of 
American Piano Fortes, manufactured by Beniamin 
C'rehore’ and m 1807 Graupner advertised a piano with 
a transposing keyboard 'made, under his direction, after 
a plan of the Germans, by Messrs Crctuire and 
Babcock ol Millorf 

Never successful in lorniing a lasting business part- 
nership, C rehore enteied into an agreement (now at the 
Boston Public Library) on 11 July 18(J4 with William 
(ioodrich to make combination piano-organs He 
worked with the Babcocks on the Graupner transposing 
piano in 1807 and seems to have been associated with 
the Babcocks until the death of Lewis Babcock in 1814 
By 1816 C ichore may have been scmi-retired, lor he 
stopped paying personal taxes lie is described in his 
will as a cMbinet maker 

At least thicc cellos and five pianos by him still exist 
The cellos (one m a private collection, one at the F orbes 
China I radc Museum in Milton and one at the New 
E,ngland Conservatory, Boston) have deeply cut scrolls 
and a typical body length of 73 6 cm The five square 
pianos, similai m build to laiglish pianos of the period, 
usually have mahogany cases resting on stands with 
tapered legs, hand-st<;ps to raise the dampers, a r<ingc of 
five or live and a half octaves, Zumpe action, and a long 
soundboard extending across the key frame I wo are 
still owned by the C'rehore family, the others are at the 
Essex Institute in Salem, Massachusetts, the Fioston 
F’ublic Library and the Mctroptilitan Museum ol Art m 
New York 
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Creighton [Creyghtonj, Robert (/) 16.36 or 1637, d 
Wells. 17 Feb 1734). luiglish ecclesiastic and amateur 
composer His father was professor of C/reek at 
Cambridge, then Dean of Wells (1660) and Bishop of 
Bath and Wells (1670 72) CVeighton was educated at 
Trinity C ollege, ( ambndge, of which he became a 
F^'ellow in Ib^^O, taking the I)F) degree in 1678. He also 
became professor of CJrcck at CTirnbndgc, a post he held 
from 1666 to 1672 In 1667 he became canon with 
prebend of Wells Cathedral, and m 1674 was appointed 
to the dignity of precentor. Fie retained his Wells appoint- 
ments until his death. From 1670 he was also vicar of 
Ashbnttle, Somerset Burney stated that he was a 
Gentleman of the Chapel Royal under Charles II, but 
this IS unsubstantiated 

Creighton wrote a considerable amount of cathedral 
music, particularly services, of which nine are named 


Earlier editions of Grove, probably echoing Boyce’s 
('alhedrul Music, stated that some of this music sur- 
vived (presumably m manuscript) at Wells Cathedral, 
but none can now be found there J S Bumpus, in A 
Historv oi Enfr/ish Cathedral Music (London, 1908), 
referred to no fewer than live services and four anthems 
w'hich cannot now be traced A service m E[? and a briel 
canonic anthem, / wdl arise, held a place in the general 
repertory for some time, but arc now forgotten At least 
two keyboard pieces by Creighton survive (in Gli-Lhm 
37074). they weie probably intended lor harpsichord 
rather than organ His reputation probably owed more 
to his personal position than to the merits of his music, 
which IS conscivative and undistinguished Bumpus 
attached undue impoitance to him by rcfcrimg to .i 
distinctively T'reightonian' form ol cadence: 

W'AiyNS SHAW 

Creli. Signs used in tieoignin ecclesiastical nVnaluin in 
the I7lh and 18th centuries, sc<' Cil-ORCjIANi Kill , Mi'SK 
i>l THl 

C'rcma, (>iovunni Maria da. See CilovANNl maria da 
C Rl MA 

Cremona. Italian city in the Lombardy legion The his- 
lory ol Cremona is characten/ed by the lack of a local 
courl to subsidize its music.il activities In the Middle 
Ages music.il lile was oigani/.ed aitmnd the 12th- 
ceriluiv calhedr.il, whose Sfatula tanonnotiim (1247) 
legulaled the performaiue ol nuisic dining religions 
SCI vices Only scant inlorrnation, however, is available 
v)n musical activities tliere before 1.^26, when the Lihn 
provvtsionum (/-( Rd) recorded the appointment ol 
C esare /oco as maestto dt cappeUa The earliest .k- 
count ol the construction ol its oigan (built by P. I3e 
Marchis and 1 oren/o Antonio da Bologna) dates Irorn 
1482, It was rebuilt by Ci B 1 achetti in 1^42 6 In the 
second half ol the 1 6th century the ideals ol the 
Counter- Relonnation concerning the renewal ol church 
music had an ardent supporlei in Bishop Nicolo 
Slondrato ol Cremona (electcil Pope Gregory XIV in 
1.^90), an admirer and patron of music to whom M A 
Ingegneri dedicated his lirst book of motets (l.‘S76) and 
three othei collections of masses and motels Musical 
life at Cremona was parliculatly distinguished during 
Ingegncn’s stay there from about 1570 until his death in 
1592, he held the post ol cantor in 1578 and that ol 
director of the cathedral cappella in 1579-92 J'he 
young Monteverdi probably received his first musical 
training at the cathedral under Ingegneri, and lived in 
CYemona until 1591 Among the notable figures who 
held cathedral posts are Uomobono Morsolino (organ- 
ist, 1.591 1611), Tarquinio Merula (maestro di cap- 
pella, 1628 31 and 163.3 5, organist and maestro, 
1648-65) arul Nicolo ( orradini {maestro, 1635 46) 

The musico-hterary Accademia dcgli Animosi was 
founded in 1560 with Bishop Sfondrali's endorsement 
After an interruption of its activities in 1588, it was 
reconstituted by C'ounl C Stanga m 1607 and remained 
active until 1642 in stimulating the performance of 
secular music in the city, Monteverdi became a member 
in 1607. Reconstituted once more in 1644, it continued 
Its activities until about 1692, though with less vigour, 
particularly after 1675 when it had to compete with the 
Accademia dei Disuniti, which included mostly com- 
moners. In about 1720 this academy became incor- 



poratcd with the Accadcmia dcgli Arcadi. An exclus- 
ively musical academy, the Accademia Musicale, was 
founded in 1735. Its members, having taken an entrance 
examination, met twice monthly and soon organized an 
instrumental ensemble that had the exclusive right of 
performance in religious and private festive events 
A society that stimulated Cremonesc musical lile in 
the lirst half of the 19th century was the Socicta 
h'llarmonica, founded in 1816 Its statutes prescribed 
the performance of at least 30 concerts a year, usually 
held on Friday evenings Among its members were 
Donizetti (1816), Rossini (1817) and Bellini (1830). 
After 1830 it was known as the C asino dei Nobili, since 
It included mostly members of the local aristocracy who 
advocated independence from Austrian rule, as a result 
the society was harassed by Austrian police, par- 
ticularly after 1838 Following the city's unification 
with Italy in 1859 the society ceased to exist 

Cremonesc theatrical life suffered frtun a compar- 
atively late start In 1670 the Marchioness Ciiulia 
Anbcrli had a small theatre built for the nobility It 
ceased its activities in 1714 and was transformed into a 
church The initiative lor the construction of a new 
theatre was taken in 1745 bv the Casino di 
C onversazione, a society of noblemen founded in 1738 
The theatre, designed by Ci B Zaist, was a wooiien 
structure with four tiers totalling 100 boxes, it was 
named Teatro Na/ari after its owner, the Marquis C.i B 
Na/ari, and was inaugurated on 26 December 1747 
with a performance of a Bolognese comic opera During 
Its C ai'iiival season and until 1765 comic operas, fre- 
c|iienlly brought by Bolognese impresarios, were pre- 
dominant iheie Fiom 17X5 to 1X06, when it burnt 
down, the theatre was managed by the Nobile Socicta 
tlel leatro and renamed 'Featro della Nobile 
Associazione, Another theatre, the Teatro della 
Concordia, was then built to a design by L Canonica, 
modelled after Milan's Teatro Carcano It was maugut- 
ated on 26 December 1808 with Paer’s II prinape Ji 
Tarufiio and mostly staged works of the Milanese re- 
pertory until It burnt down m January 1X24 The new 
theatre, constructed in stone by F Voghera and F Rodi, 
was inauguiated on 9 September 1824 with Rossini's La 
donna del /ago In the 1890s it featured numerous 
operas by Ponchiclli, bom m C remona. Named the 
Teatro Ponchiclli in 1892. it was renovated in 1969 
Stimulated by the musicological heritage of Gaetano 
C'esari, a native of Cremona who donated his large lib- 
rary to the city administration, the Civico Istitulo di 
Musicologia was instituted in 1949 The Scuola di 
Paleografia Musicale, affiliated to the University of 
Parma, has been active since 1952 
C^remona has been universally celebrated .since the 
16th century for the manufacture of excellent musical 
injitruments, especially string in.strunients The tradition 
was established in the early 16lh century by the Amati 
family, whose craftmanship led to the design of the 
modern violin. By 1530 they had already set up a shop 
in Cremona under the leadership of Andrea. Until well 
into the I8lh century the family constructed string in- 
struments of elegant shape and capable of producing a 
remarkably mellow tone. Its most illustrious member 
was Nicolo, who probably trained Antonio Stradivari 
and Andrea Guarncri. Stradivari was particularly suc- 
cessful in constructing instruments perfectly balanced in 
design, size and finish. The Guamen family (especially 
Giuseppe) concentrated instead on developing a massive 
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build and powerful tone. Members of the Bergonzi 
family were active as instrument makers throughout the 
18th century The Scuola Internazionale di Liutcria 
helps to maintain the fine Cremonese traditions. The 
Mu.seo di Organologia 'A Stradivari', in the Museo 
C’lvico, houses a collection of rare early instruments as 
well as numerous documents concerning the history of 
musical instruments 
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Cremonese, Ambrosio {h ?C'remona, early 17lh cen- 
tury) Italian composer In 1636 he was choirmaster at 
Ortema Cathedral In that year he published at Venice 
Madngali conicriaii a 2 6 voci . Iihro pnmo op. 1, 
w'ho.sc contents .show that he was an able composer. The 
two-part madrigal Aht. come un vago sol, for example, 
includes some imaginative vocal writing and efTective 
contrasts between imitation and expressive homo- 
phony The first imitative point seems uncomfortably 
long, however, and the piece is cast in an ABB form in 
which the second B section is an almost literal repeat of 
the first. There arc also two pieces by him in RISM 
1646^ and one in 1646^. 

JOHN WHFNHAM 

Crcpitaculum (Lat ) A synonym for SlSTRlJM, see also 
CYBhlT. 

Cr^uillon, Thomas. See Crecquillon, THOMAS. 
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Crescendo (IL ‘growing’, ‘becoming loiidci : gerund of 
cn‘\(crc, lo grow). A pcrfoi munce instruction appearing 
in sources from the /8tb century on, abbreviated in 
earlier sources errs: but now ('resc and sometimes ex- 
pressed by means of a ‘bairpin’ The forms irestendo il 
forte fmcreasing in Joudness') and crescendo sm'al forte 
(‘growing lo forte') also appear I’hc eirccl is one normal 
lo musical performance though ii was indicated in nota- 
tion scarcely unlil the 17th century, when words and 
signs for It gradually became common (see Tl MFO AND 
1 XPRhSSloN MARKS, (^ 5 ) Dimienico Ma/zocchi, in I he 
preface to his Mudngah (Rome, 1638), staled that the 
Signs there used for piano {P) and forte (/**), ek, were lot 
‘common things, known to eveiyone’, his use o\' forte 
followed by piano and then by pianissimo to indicate a 
decrcsccndo, and in reverse order a crescendo, was or 
became a familiar practice, as explained b> W M 
Mylius in his Rudimenta musiees (Golh.i, 1686. p4'^) 
Locke used the expression ‘Lowder by degrees' (167S) 
7'he terms ‘crescendo’ and ‘decrcsccndo’ arc in Leopold 
Mo/art's standard list of terms {X'lohnschute, 1756) 

The customary ‘hairpin’ signs for crescendo and dc- 
ereseendo became prevalent m the I8lh ceiUurv (at least 
from Giovanni Antonio Jhani's op I, F'ans, 1712). and 
m spile of the evidence l\)r an early begirimng lo espies 
sive playing it is likely that the very layout of Baroque 
ensemble music made such swelling a relaiivcK pen 
phcral phenomenon before that date Sometimes, as m 
Gluck's and Rossini's printed scores, the hairpin’ forms 
appeared as in the illustralum I he i)pmion expressed by 


Hairpin signs foi ctescendo and ilea esc endo found in sonic 
fiSth- and Pft/h( eiifun sourc es 

Burney (The Present State of Musu in Hermans. I77L 
1 , p 94) that ‘crescendo and diminuendo had their birth’ 
under Stamit/ m the Mannheim school is iiiconect 
both Corelli and Lully had similar reputations in the 
previous century But the particular problem solved by 
the Mannheim orchestra, according lo .1 \ Reichardt 
(Veher die Pfluhten des Ripien-Tiolinisten. 1776), was 
to develop an ensemble capable of graduating dynamics 
with the sensitivity and accuracy of a soloist. It is pos- 
sible that even the style of the Mannheim orchestra was 
derived from that of Nicoi 6.I0MMH I I in Stuttgart A 
later famous exponent of a particularly long and sus- 
tained crescendo was Rossini What attracted attention 
in all such cases was not .so much the crescendo itself as 
the precision and persistence with which it was exe- 
cuted, and the systematic deliberation with which it was 
introduced So also, some idea of the difference between 
a natural crescentlo (whose history must be limitless) 
and the studiedly affective crescendo appears in (he 
well-known piece of musicians’ lore which says that 
crescendo means ‘quiet’: it cannot make its point strongly 
unless the player or players make a deliberate effort to 
begin quietly 
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rni!ia«) (or S.irli’.s Mow ahhumlimiHi Ihc Tcalro 
Nmu'o in PiidiM 111 I7W In I7S3 he appeared at the 
ArKenlina in Rome and in Chcrubinr.s ^rw.v<T.ve in 
Livorno, in I7S4 he san;- in Venice and in Turin, where 
he had prciil success in I'archrs // rirurnti ih Bacco MW 
Incite, lie then spent six months in London, but Mount- 
FAigcimibe (who was abroad during Cresccntim’s 
London engagement) reported that he was not well 
received I'or the next ten years C'rescenlmi appeared 
at all the major opera houses of Europe, and became 
know'll as ‘I'Grfeo iialiano' at I a Scala. Milan, in 1786 
(Rispoh's Ipermestui. larchi's Atiarte). 1796 (the 
premicie ol /ingaielli’s Hiidieita e Romeo). 1797 
(Zmgarelli's Meleagro). 1803 (Mayi's Alonso e ('ora. 
l ederici’s Ifigenia) and 1804; at San C’ailo, |^Japles. in 
1788 9, at Padua in 1790 (Ga//amga’s Idotneneo), at 
Bologna in 1791, at the lealro Argcntmai again m 
1791, 179^ and 1796, at La l emce, Venice,! again in 
1794 and 1796 (( imaios.i’s (r/i Oian ed i\ C unazi, 
written for him), at Reggio Emilia m 1796 and Piaccn/a 
m 1804 Prom 1799 to 180^ he w'as engaged by the 
Icatro Sao C arlos in Lisbon 
Besides being one ol the last gieat casiiato singers, 
f icsccntini was also a composer, .iiul had mscited his 
own prayer Omhia adorata aspetta into (iiu/ielfa c 
Romeo with such cflect that Romeo became his most 
lamous role Napoleon heard him sing it m Vienna 111 
I80‘> and invited him to l\iris to become singing icachei 
to his family He lived m Pans from 1806 to 1812, 
leliimg fiom the stage m the lattei year He returned lo 
Italy, first to Bologna, then Rome and tinally Naples, 
wheie he taught singing at the conservator) Among his 
pupils was Isabella Colbian 
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l’atiiii( Il iImik jMii .kc (Vu'iin.i l/V/) 

RaLuat.i <li csciLi/i pci il (..into jll iisi* ilcl vociili//'ii (Fans t I SKI) 
iiiaiitalci iS.iriLlIc, l\ pi ( BoIo^miu ^1K.'’I)) 
t llimo L luiovo i.ucolia di lA sollij’)*! .ill umi del vocali/Zit, S (Mil, in, 
iStSi 

12 sDllcrpi, H (Mil.in. MS4I)) 

|2S| Nuovi csctci/i osnui Stiidi di canlo pti usa del viK.ili//a t»p ? 

( Milan, n d ) 

t L.ivdliiK. Iv. pi, op So (Bi)l()j'.n.i, M d ) 

Umbra adoiala aspclla, ana (Naples, n tl ), mseiled in /iiigarelli's 
( iiuiielUi e Ri>meo 
I )ui Ki iiollui III 2 S b / ,S- Ii I 
Anas and ariellas pnbij singly 
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C'rtf>ci, Orazio. See C'RISCI, ORA 1 10 

Oespcl, Jean. Flemish 16th-century composer Only a 
few of his works survive complete. Pour motets were 
published by Susato in Antwerp (R/SM 15.53'*, 1554", 
1554'*), and another by Berg and Neuber in 
Nuremberg (1564’); nine chansons by Susato (L549^^ 
1552", 1552", 1555”) and 21 by Phalese in Louvain 
(1552'^ 1552”, 1552”, 1552'\ I55.V\ 1553"\ 

i554'^ 1554”). A motet is m MS in PL-WRu and six 
chansons are in D-Mhs 
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Crescentini, Girolamo {h Urbama, nr. Urbmo, 2 Feb Crespin, Rcgine (h Marseilles, 23 March 1927). French 
1762; i/ Naples, 24 April 1846). Italian mezzo-soprano soprano. She studied with Jouatte and Cabanel at the 
He studied singing in Bologna with L Gibelli and was Paris Conservatoire, and made her operatic debut at 
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MuHkhisc in h)SO, .is f Is.i the mlc of her l\ins Opcia 
ilahiit tliL' same scar (10 Nupiist) In (he nc\l si\ sc.iis, 
ilcspik’ liirlhcM' appearances m Pans (as Vita in d'Inds's 
/ i‘[inn<4i’i, IX’sclctnona and (inunod's Maiguciilc). Ikm 
». aicci ssas more succcsslully .idsanced in the piosinecs. 
ill 1 leiich opeia (Salome m Massenet s fUrnJiaJr, 
Hiimelnlde in Reyer's Siyun/) .ind also in the (icrman 
arul lliilian loles, siirii! m t rench, with winch her intoi- 
n.ilion.il reputation was later m.iilc notably Sieizhnde. 
the M.iischalhn and losc*i In 10y(i she leturned u> the 
Opel a as Webei ’s Re/ia, subsequent successes there led 
tu engagements at Bavreulh, .is Wieland Wagiiei’s 
.Mediterianeiin enchtintiess' Kiindis (10S8 PO), and 
Sicglmde (1061 ), and at (ilyndebouine ( 1050 60). as the 
Marsehalhn. In this role, .m aristocratic, rather 
melancludy elegance ol st\lc and a delicate mastery ol 
nu.ince, both socal and dramatic, won hei wide praise, 
particularly m Berlin, Vienna and New York (her 
Metropolitan Opera debut, on 10 Novcmbei 1062, lol- 
hnved direction in the r<de Irom Ia>lle Lehmann) At 
C ovent (jarden she played the Marsehalhn (debut, 
24 October 1060), Tosca, Lisa and, less happily, 
Beethoven's Lconorc She undertook her tirsl Ariadne in 
C hicago (1064), and her first Halkurt' Brunnhildc at the 
1067 Sal/burg P!<ister Festival, but, with the onset of 
vocal difticulties marked by uncase in her highest regis 
tci, she relinquished the latter role In the 1075 6 
Metropolitan season she gave her first ( arnicn 
C'respin was the first French singer aftci CJcrmaine 
I ubin to command the heroic roles of Cjerman and 
Lrcnch opera with equal aiithonly, in addition to the 
idiomatic assurance of her Wagner, she was di.stin- 
guished for the classical nobility of style m F'lench roles 
lor which It IS a necessity Julia in La vestalc. Berlioz’s 
Dido, the titular heroines of iphif^tnne vn Lauruic and 
Fame’s Penelope She was the New Prioress at the 
Pans premicie of Dialogues ties ( armeliies (1057), and 


Phaedra in the 1059 La .Scald revival of Pizzetli's opera. 
Although her vocal timbre is not ideally suited to Italian 
opera, she has been a moving Amelia {Un hallo m 
maschera), Oesdemona and Tosca Her singing, m 
opera and concert, is notable for a remarkable finesse of 
diction, phrase shaping and tone-colour, capable ol 
transforming a powerful but flawed dramatic soprano 
into an instrument of smooth, lustrous beauty, m hci 
prime, the eloquence of her soft high phrases was 
matehed by few other singers A recitalist ol gical ac- 
complishment. she pci forms Wolf subtly, and Poulenc 
and Oflenbach with irresistible wit She has recorded the 
New Prioress, the Maischallin, Sieglmde and the 
^^'alklae Brunnhilde, and, among other works, haunt- 
ing ,icn)unts of Bei ho/’s Nwts cl'etc and Ravel's 
Sheherazade 
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MAX tOPPPRT 

('reslon, Paul [(hilloveggio. Ciiuseppej (/> New Yoik, 
10 Oct 1906) American composer and teacher Born 
into a poor immigrant larnily, he had no training in 
theorv or composition although he did take piano and 
organ lessons He did not decide on *1 career m com- 
position until 1052 In 195S he received a (iuggenheim 
lellowship and in 1941 the New York Music Critics' 

( ircle Award foi his Symphony no I, from that time he 
was among the most widely performed American corn- 
poseis C’resion has made ihythm the keystone of his 
style, his technique depending primarily on conslantly 
shilling subdivisions ol a regular metre. I he other mam 
leatures of his musu are long, florid, but motivicallv 
geneialed melody, lush impressiomstie harmony and 
veiy lull orchestration The texture is generally horno- 
phonic, the tonality tree and the form classical in its 
clarity and concision despite the flamboyantly romantic 
gestures In sum C'restoii’s w'ork is brash and vital, 
spontaneous and intense, yet it is highly organized and 
displays remarkable ingenuity m thematic development. 
C’reston has received many .i wards and commissions, he 
was picsidciil of the National Associalum for American 
Composers and Conductors (1956 60) and was a dircc- 
toi of the American Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers (I960 6S) from 196S to 1975 he was 
prolessoi ol music and composer-m-residcnce at 
Central Washington State College 
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OKCinSIKAI 

P.irlil.i op 12, n, vn. sii, l‘)37, riiicnoily, op Ih, 193K. 2 Clioric 
D.inccs. op 17. Sym no 1, op 20, 1940, Mar Conceilino, 

op 21 1940. Sa\ Cone . op 20 1941, LegLMid, op 11. band 1942. 
t jiiuasy op .32, pf tireh, 1942. I ronticrs, op 34, 1943, Syni no 2, 
op 35, 1944, Poem, op .39, h.irp, oreh, 1945, 7,anom. op 40. band. 
1946 I anlasy. op 42, irbii, orch, 1947. PI Cone , op 43 1949, Sym 
no «>p 4K |9sf), 2-Pl Com. op 50 195), Svm no 4 op 52, 19.51 
Widi W^human. op 53, 1952. Invocation and OaiKC, op 513, 1953, 
Cclebraiion Ov . op M, band, 1954. Dance Ov , op 62, 1954. Sym 
no 5, op (vi, 1955, Vn Cone no 1, op 65, 1956, Lydian (Jdc, op 67. 
1956. Toccata op 6X, 1957, Aeeordion Cone , t»p 75, 195K, Prelude 
and Dance, op 76, band, 1959, Janus, op 77, 1959, Vn ('one no 2, 
op 78 1960, Corinthians Xlll op 82, 1963, Chorc'ograhc Suite, 
op 86, 1965, Pavane Variaiion.s, op 89, 1966, ('blht>mc Ode, op 90. 
1966 I'hanalopsis, op 101. 1971. lubilee op 102, band. 1971 

V(K AI 

4 Songs, op 7 (Tagore), Iv, pf, 19.35, .3 Sonnets, op 10 (Lickc), Iv, pf. 
19.36. .3 Cliorale.s, op 11 (Tagoie), SATB, 19.36, Requiem, op. 1 5, 
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IB. orj'. 1918. Psalm xxiii. op 17, S. SATB, pf. 194S. IVlissa 
solcmms, op 44. SAT B/ 1 I BB, org, 1949, M.iss 'Adoro Ic’, op 54. 
SA/SA 1 B. p(. 1952, I he Cclcsiial Vision, op 60 (DanU-. Whitman, 
Arjuna). TTBB, 1954, Isaiiih’s Prophet v (('hnsimas Oraloiio). 
op 80, 1962 

Nocturne, op 81 (Auden), S, wind qnl, sli qnl, pf, 1964 i rom the 
Psalmist, op 91, A, oicli, I9h7, Mass ‘Cum jubilo', op 97 SATB, 

1968. I'hc Noithwcsl, op 98, SA I B, orth, 1969, Leaves ol Ciiass. 
op KK) (Whitman), SA7 B. p(, 1970, C alamus, op 104 (Whitman). 
TTBB, biass, pcrc, 1972 

( HAMIIIK AN1> INSIKUMFNIAI 

5 Dances, op I, pi, 1912, 7 Theses, op 3, pi, 1913. 1 Poems lunn Walt 
Whitman, op 4, vc pi, 1914. Suite, op 6, sax. pt. 1915, Sti Qt. op 8 
1916, PI Sonata, op 9, 191(>, Suite, op I L \a pf, 19(7, 5 2 pait 
Inventions, op 14, pf, 19 (7, Suite, op 18.vn,pl, l‘>39. Sonata op 19 
sax. pi, 19(9. 6 l*rcludcs, op 18, pf 1945, Suite op 56 fl, \.i. pi 
1952. Suite, op 6(), vc pi. 1956, ( NariMlivcs op 79 pi |962 
Metamorphoses, op 84. pf, I9<>4 (.’oncertino op 99 p( vtiiul qnt 

1969, Ceremonial, op 103, pere ens 1972, Rlnthmiton 0 10 ll 
studies pi, 1977 

l*imcip.il publishers Beiwm-Mills (i Sthiimei 
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H ( owcll Paul (- reston’, x\\i\ (1948) 5^1 

‘( lesion’s Symphonv no C \f<J xxxvn (1951), 78 
A Cohn Thi’ LnHnturs / \\( nlu th-n'ninr\ Mn\u in thr 
Hcnnsphcrc (Nevt 't'ork. 1961). 8211 
I) bwen ///(* M arUi of J'wvntii’lh {. '(‘ntin \ Mu\n ( f tigk w»>od C lills, 
1968), 183ff 
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Cretien, (Jilles-Luuis. See (TlRf III N, (jll I i s loots 

Cretien, Jeaii>Bapliste. .Sir CTiRtTil N. Jl an-bapiisu 

Cretien de I'royes. .Sir C'HRf I li N Di I K05 i s 

Crevel, Marcus van (/> Zcisl, 16 June IS9(), d Budcl, I 
Scpl 1974) Dutch music ledchcr and musicologi.st 
While training as a schoolteacher in Haarlem he took 
lessons in singing, violin and kcybo.ird mslrunicnts. 
later, as a teacher, he studied the piano with Dirk 
Schafei and theory with Johann Wagenaar At the same 
time he continued his language and literature studies at 
Leiden University. As a headmaster in I'he Hague he 
was concerned with the problems of musical education 
and music for young people, this brought him into con- 
tact with brit/ Jode and other like-minded music teach- 
ers abroad His activities as a music educationist include 
the founding of a society for folk mu.sic and folkdancing 
(1930), and through his work on a slate commission for 
school music teaching (1946-8) he contributed to the 
renewal of music for young people in the Netherlands 
after the war 

In 1940 he received the doctorate at the University ol 
Utrecht with a dissertation on Cochco which he 
prepared under Smijcrs On the latter’s death in 1957 he 
was commissioned by the Vereniging voor Ncderlandse 
Mu/ickge.schiedenis to complete the second edition 
of the complete works of Obrccht Van Oevcl’s 
musicological interests covered the central problems 
of Rcnais.sance music His work on Cochco contains a 
critical examination of the problems o{ musiea reservaia 
and musiea fteta. and the latter question is again taken 
up in his criticism of Lowmsky’s ‘secret chromatic art'. 
In the fully documented prefaces to his two Obrccht 
mass volumes he advanced a method of transcription, 
based on a new theory of taitus, through which he had 
discovered a cabalistic numcrological symbolism in 
those works 


WRITINGS 

4drumu\ Pi tii Coi lu o Lehcn und Hczwhunyj'n ernes nai h Deutschland 
vmiyncrien Josqumsihulcrs (diss , IJ of Ulrechl, 1940, The Hague, 
1940) 

Veiw.uilc scqucnsmodul.Mies bi| Obiechl, tosquin cn ('oclico' 
n \M XVI ’ (1941) 107 9( 

‘Met skilfaai van (.‘leniciis non I^apa’, xvi/3 (1942), 177 

‘Sccicl ( hiomalic Art in Ihc Neilierlands Mold''’. T\'NM, xvi/4 
(1946), 253 304 

I DITIONS 

J Ohreihi Misui Snh tuuni piesidiuni , Opcia omnia, vi (Amslcr- 
d.im I95‘)) Mtssa 'Maria art' ibid, vii (AniNlerdam, 1964) 

At BLR I DUNNING 

Creyghton, Robert. See C’Ri IGIITON, ROBI RT 
( ribellK Arcangelo. See C'RlVM i i, ARC AN(il (O 
Cricquillon, Thomas. See Cri c otiii i on, inctMAS 
C'risanius, (leorgius. See Kri^ank , HiRAI ^ 


Crijwi, Oratio |Cresci, Ora/ioJ (h Vasto: fl J5SI 9) 
Italian organist and composer He was a pupil ol 
Ippohlo vSabino whose Seionda lihio de madn^ali 
(RJSM 1.581 ") he edited. From the dedication it js clear 
that he was living m Vasto in 1.'>S1 It is not known 
when he travelled north to Mantua, but he appears to 
have spent much of his latei life there, employed as 
cathedral organist All of his known works were pub- 
lished in collections devoted largely to the works of 
Sabi no 
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\rdi (I gvTa 5vv 1587“ ( u) I'ht 1 1 ago (ivv 1581" I bcgli ovtlli, 
()vv, 1581" CKchipvrLhc 5vv 1589''' IViavhela 5vv,1587'\Sc 
qiici b(.)Mi OLclii. ()vv, 1581", 1 u piangcvi \1 tuo anior (iw, 1581" 
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P C anal Di lla niuam in Mantava 1881) 

\ Beitolodi Mu\u ! alia an h dci (anicaya in \ianio\a thil u-i ala wal 
will (Milan 1890;/^ 1969), 61 
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(rismann, h'ran/. Xaver. SVe CHRISM ANN, i KAN/ 
\AVI R 


(Vispi, Pietro Maria (h Rome, i 1737, d Rome, 16 June 
1797) Italian composer and organist In 1762 he 
became a member of the C'ongregazione dei Musiei di S 
C'eeilia I rom 1772 until his death he was organist at S 
Luigi dci F’ranccsi He was also music tutor to the 
Marcseolli family and was maestro di eappella (from 
1778) and organist (Irorn 1779) at the Oiatono di S 
(hrolamo della C’anta. He composed a huge amount of 
insliumental music, almost none of which was pub- 
lished, also several oratorios and eornic inlermcz/os, 
most of which are lost He held a musical aceadenua in 
his home every Friday evening, at which instrumental 
and vocal music was performed, his wife, the singei 
Lucia Pusehi, took part, and C’rispi himself played the 
harpsichord Burney attended those evenings between 
23 September and 16 November 1770; during this time 
his originally lukewarm opinion of C'nspi’s playing and 
composition improved 

WORKS 

Opel as al Icasl 5 intcrme//os, lost, except II marchese a lor/a (A 
Pioli), Rome, Tordinona. 1777, D-Dlh 
Sacred al leaM 7 oralonos. losl, except Orsilorio della Passionc, 
l-Kisy, al Icasl 2 sacred diamas, 4 canlalas 
Insl numerous ovs , synis , trios, hpd sonatas, B Hi , DIh, 

l-Gi(t), Mt, Ni. Vc, S~Uu, The Periodical Overture m 8 Parts, no 5 
(London, n d ), piece or pieces in FcuiIIes de Terpsichore ou Jouinal 
compose d’ouverlures.d’airs arranges cl d'airs a vccacconipagnemcnl 
pour le clavecin (Pans, 1784 98), The Periodical Ovei lures tor the 
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I l^iipsichord, PiaiU) lorlc, iu> .S(l ondoti.i I 77 S). Sonata I . 1 iiiovt 
of Soriala 4, H*?, in W Crotch Spc( itiwns o/ ^ anims SiyU‘\ o/ Musit 
III ( I orult'ii ( ISIS) 

Blill IfXiRAPHY 

C' Buincv / fw Prcscni Stale of Mu^u in hi ami and I ial\ (London 
1/71 2' 1771), cd F* Scluilcs .is Pt liurne\ \ Miisuat lours 

(London, 19Sy) 

\ C.inictti 'Piclio C I ispi tcmh.ilisla c eoMiposiloic', /V/iontz i/ n 
(1020) 

A BonaLLOiM M >na sinloma a ducoiehcstrc di PicttoC rispi Ra\f,\\\ 
(PLM), I 

I lappin.inn ‘Die Sinlonicn-Mainisktipic del Bibhothek Doru- 
Painphili 111 Rom 4// \/t no S Mn^S), 201 

(i Rosliiolla rispi. Pictio' M(i(i |mcl lisl o) vvoiksj 

(illlDO SAI VI III 


( rispin van Stapp4>n. Soa S lAPPi N. ( RISPIN van 

Crisl, Bainbridgt* (/> Ldwrcnccbuig, Indiann, H Feb 
18S.V J Barnsloblc, Mass, 7 Leb 196^) AmcncJii 
composer He received (he I, IB depiee Ironi (ieorge 
Waslnnglon Universilv and practtseil l.tvv in Boston lot 
si\ years, composing m his spare time In 1*^12 lie went 
to rnrope (or riiilher stiidv, taking theory and otche- 
st ration m Beilm and London with .luon and (’laiide 
Landi, and singing with William Shakespeare. Charles 
W ( lark and I tan/ Fmcnch He taught singing m 
Boston (L7LS 21) and Washington, IX' (L)22 then 
returned to Furope and taught until L)27 in Florence, 
P.ins, I iiccrnc and Beilm After returning to 
Washingtt)!! and leaching there, he settled linallv m 
South ^^^^moulh, M*issachuselts, in 1^2^ Nearly 200 
o( ( rist's works were published, including 2^^ (or 
orchestra (mostly with \oiee). three stage works, 13 for 
chorus and inan\ songs 1 he last were lor a time 
Irectuenth performed and broadcast, the best of them 
are noteworthy (or the skillul haiullmg o( the voice, the 
sensitivity o( the melodic line and the aptness and 
variety of hiiniiony Among the largei works are the 
clioieogiaphic vliama Lc picJ <lc la atomic (1015 
Bournemouth f estival. 1025) and the symphonic poems 
/.(I nuit rcvciuc (1033) Ihnin /a Scfctpn (1030) and 
Anwtuan hpu 702(7(1043) Crist publishctl The Atf ot 
Sedinfi M (/riA h> Mush (New \'ork, 1044) 

HIBl l(K.I<^PII^ 

t I HovK.lid liainhnd\n i ns! Voik. 1^2*1) 
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C'ristianL Lisa (Barbivr) {h Pans, 24 Dec 1827, J 
I’obolsk, 18,53) French cellist, possibly of Italian de- 
scent She achieved fame as a perlormcr, at a lime when 
women performers were rare, and as the owner of the 
very line Stradivari cello of 1720 which still bears her 
name She made lours o( Furopc and Russia and was 
enthusiastically received, though her beauty and pci- 
sonal charm undoubtedly conliibuted to her success. 
She IS said to have performed her repertory of salon 
pieces sympathetically and elegantly, with small tone 
but precise intonation Mendelssohn accompanied her at 
a concert in Leipzig on 18 October 184.5, his 5(V/g 
mthout Words op 109 nv) 38 (posthumous) was written 
the same year and dedicated to her. Fhe King of 
Denmark appointed her ‘Chamber Virtuosa’ In 1853 
she travelled east on lour, she contracted cholera m 
Siberia and died within a few days 

I YNDA I LOYD RPL.S 
Crislo, Luis de. Sec C HRISTO, l lUZ Dl 


Oistoforeanu, Florica (^ Rimnicul Sarat, 16 May 
1887, d Rio dc Janeiro, 1 March 1960) Romanian 
mc//o-soprano She studied the piano, and later singing, 
m Bucharest and Milan (at the Giu.scppe Verdi 
Conservatory, with Vancri Filippi and Bodnlla), making 
hei debut as Lucia at C’apodistria in 1908 Alter touring 
widely in western Luropc she returned to Bucharest (or 
perlorrnances m operetta (l91fL l3) Growing inter- 
national fame led to her appearances at opera houses 
throughout Europe, notably at Barcelona, and also at 
the leatro C olon, Buenos Aires At La Scala. where she 
made her debut as Santu/za, she appeared fiorn 1928 to 
1032, as Salome under Strauss, as Mariola in the 
premicie ol Piz/ctti's it a Ctherardo (1928). and as 
C armen and C'hailotle (Werthcr) By the time she 
retired she had mastered a repertory of more than 90 
roles, embracing mezzo, dramatic, lyric and coloratura 
parts in opera and operetta In Bucharest hei C’lo-cio- 
san, Minnie {Lu fumiuUu del Bevf), Kuiulry and 
Adiiana Lecouvreur were especially admired Her 
range, both vocal and dramatic, was exceptional, 
enhanced by a richly coloured timbre and an intense 
commitment to all her roles Alter hei death her 
memoirs inimiui dm lanem mea lined were published 
(Bucharest, 1064) 

BIBI KKiRABHV 

V I osnid Ininprili mk/m/ (B iicharcsi 1977) 

VIORLI CDSMA 

C'ristofori, Bartolomeo (h Padua. 4 May 165.5, d 
Florence, 27 Jan 1731) Italian keyboard instrument 
maker and designer I le set ved at the Florentine eourl of 
Prince 1 crdinand dc' Medici from 1600, and after the 
prince s death in 1713 remained as custodian of musical 
instruments He drew up an invenloiy of the prince’s 
colleeiion m 1716 Although he earned out a number 
ol experiments with harpsichord constiuction and 
.let ions, he IS best known for his invention ol the piano 
An eniiy in Francesco Mannucci’s diary (February 
1711) gives 1608 as the time C’nstolori began work on 
his arpicembalo che la il piano e il forte’, the inventory 
of Mcdici instruments foi 1700 establishes that he had 
completed at least one such in.slrumcnl by that dale 
The lirst published notice of Crislofon’s invention 
appeared in an article by Maffei (1711), staling that m 
1700 CnslotoN had built three wing-shapcd instru- 
ments and one of simpler construction An action draw- 
ing of the former shows a pivoted lever set in motion by 
a shortened key when the key is depressed an upright 
movable it>ngue on the front ol the lever ri.ses and lifts 
the hammer, simultaneously an under-damping mech- 
anism IS lowered, allowing the string to vibrate Alter 
the blow the leather-covered hammers fall back on to 
silk strings crossed under them Maffei pointed out that 
these instruments had inverted wrest planks m which the 
tunmg-pins ran through the wrest plank, the strings 
being attached on the underside (though this is not 
shown in his sketch). Thus the nut is above the string.s, 
eliminating the need foi any down-bearing device to 
hold the strings in place The differences between 
Maffei's diagram and the extant Cristofon pianos (,vcc 
PlANDFORTI, lig 1) could be explained bv Cristofon's 
having changed or improved his action alter MalTei’s 
examination of it, or by MatTei's having been inaccurate 
(he evidently drew it from memory) 

‘Fhree pianos by Cristofon survive An instrument 
dated 1720 in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
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Crisloforus dc Monte 


York, has a range of four and a half octaves and is 
without the inverted wrest plank The onginal hammer- 
heads, now replaced, were lound and hollow, the elon- 
gated hammet butts being original, lurlhcr alterations 
(which may predate a rcslt)ratu)n knt)wn to have been 
done by Ponsicchi in 1S75) include a skilful rearrange- 
ment of the keyboaid (lange now (’to/ '), and .1 graft ol 
what Wiis probably the nameboard on to the top of the 
haminei rack Another instrument from 172(), m the 
collection at the Kail-Maix-Umversital, Leipzig (xcc 
PlANot oRTt , fig 2), has an inverted wtcsI plank, round 
hollow hammers and the nameboard with the maker and 
date in plain view Its range is four octaves, ( ' to i I'he 
actions of the New' York and Leipzig instruments differ 
from Maffei’s drawing m several respects both pianos 
have the hammei lilted by an intermediate lever that is 
set in im>tion b> a movable tongue m a slot m the key, 
an <n'ei-d<imper is lifted Irom the string b> 
the end ol the key as it rises and eaeh hammer is pre- 
vented Irom rebounding by an individual back-chcLk 
attached to each key (\rr PlANotoRit , vjl, 2) A third, 
little-known piaru) of 1722. foniierlv m Padua and now 
in Rome, appears also to have an mveiled wrest plank 
and a r.inge ol' four octaves All three pianos were con- 
structed to be placed m an outer case m the stvle ol 
Italian harpsichoids 

In the Leipzig collection instruments attributed to 
(’nstofon include two harpsichoids of 1722 and 172(). 
the latter of doubtful authenticity, one double-strung 
spinet of 1693, and one pedal spinet or auncnihuUt of 
about 1725, also ol doubtful authenticity The three- 
manual harpsichords in the I3eutsches Museum, 
Munich, the Germanisches Nationalmuseum, 
Nurembeig, and the Stearns Collection, Ann Arbor, 
have been falsely attributed to Ciistolon 

UIBI KK.KAPHV 
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S Maf/ct ‘Nuo\a invcri/i<mc’ d un gravccembalo c(tl piano, c loilc 
aggiumc alcurx consulcia/joni sopia grinslrumcnii inusicali . 
(lunnalc Jet leHcrati Jfialia, v (Vcnitc 171 1), 144, (ici Mans in 
I Mallhcson < //in t/ / m/oii ^MlLmilnii^ 1772 s R|0(,4) 

I’ t Riinhault I lit Puaut/one u\<)nf;in\ Bionress ami C tnisuiu turn 
(I ondon. IK6()), 0411 

C’ Porisitchl H puinafartv (V'hncwCQ 1S71)) 

It Neupert ‘Ciistoron’, MG(j 

J) II tioalch Makers of ihf liar pMihani and i kiYH hard 1440 l>S4(f 
(London, 10S6. rev 2/1074) 

R Russell The llaipsithnrd and [lie ( laviehord (\,omUyn, lOsO, rev 
2/ 1071), i2sn 

M Labbri *Nuova luec sull’attiviUi fiorenlina di (rhuomt* Anlonio 
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Cristoforus dc Monfe |de Fcltro] (h Fellro, // 1423) 
Italian composer A few biographical details may be 
gleaned from the text of the motel Hlaudc dveus murtdi, 
composed for Francesco Foscari, Doge of Venice His 
birthplace is given in the text (‘in Feltro natus 
Cristoforus’) and the rest of the text implies that the 
motet must have been composed in Venice in 1423. 
Other works attributed to him are a Credo and anothei 
motet, Dominicis a dono 
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Criticism. 

I Delinilion and scope 2 Origins 3 The I81I1 century 4 the 
Rt>maiilic period I he early 2l)lh ccnUiiy 6 Recent ircnds 7 The 
nature ol crilicisni S I he limilalions ol music 0 I'lie aeslhetic piob- 
lem 10 Obieclive and subjective eiiticism II 1'he cniie’s rcspoiisi- 
biliues 12 I he Cl itie’s ciualitieations 

I Dl l INIIION AND SCDPi In attempting to grasp this 
ecl-like subject it is necessary to keep in mind the 
pi unary meaning of the word Ihe Oxford l\ni*lish 
r dehnes a cnlic as ‘one who ptonounces judge- 
inenl , a censuter, fault-fmdci, cavillci , one skil- 
ful m judging of (he qualities and merits ol liteiary or 
artistic works' The second of these definitions is a 
sccondaiy and restrictive use that will henceforth be 
Ignored So will such metaphorical concepts as Matthew' 
Arnold's view of poetry as a criticism of life Self- 
criticism too is in part a metaphorical idea , Loi the 
purposes ol this article criticism means the expiVvssion in 
woids ol judgments on the ait of music That dVfmilion 
too will need to be constantly re-examined ami Circum 
sell bed 

A comprehensive hisloi> of music eiiticism has been 
seldom attcmpled and jxTh.ips never achieved It w'ouUi 
iccjuirc endless reseaich into books, jiamphlets, prefaces 
and the files ol old newsp.ijvcis and jici lodicals The 
juiblic memory, largely detTcndenl on the whim ol bio- 
grapheis and general histoiians, is highly selective 
Finest New'rnan m his edition i>f II I ChoiTey’s 
Rc( oUet Hons pul the position from the crilKs point of 
view' ‘If he talks sense, his views become the common 
places ol latci music.il (^pinion, and no one Ihmks of 
crediting him in parlu ulai with (hem If he talks non- 
sense, this IS regartled as j^eculiaiTy his own' Fh.it is 
jxiitly inevitable, smee popular history likes it) iccall the 
eccentrics while forgetting the circle But it has often 
been the inteicst of posteiity to misiepiesent the critics 
ol the past Romanticism thrives on exaggeiation, and a 
populai and picturesque exaggeration is difficult to 
dispel sc We aie told wfien a gieat composci has been 
damned, even if it is foi an early 01 Iccble work, but 
seldom when a mediocic one has been ovci praised a 
lar commonei occurrence One of the legends ol critical 
history, exploded by Newman in A MumcuI ('ntu \ 
Holiday but habitually resurrected, is that many ol the 
greatest composers weie more or less regularly misun- 
derstood and blackguarded by critics and public alike 
Lhcre is no single instance of a great composer whose 
works had an adequate hearing having suffered such a 
fate This argument, a product of the jTathetic fallacy 
that was one of the legacies of Romanticism and a 
favourite gambit of the Wagneiians. has been appro- 
priated by the outriders of modern composers whom 
contemporary audiences have shown reluctance to place 
next to their bosoms 

Criticism ol music was a haphazard growth, carried 
on for long periods either by amateurs interested in 
literature, aesthetics or social science, or by musicians 
who were amateurs in all else, including the processes of 
thought and verbal expression How much of this 
musico-Iitcrary activity, ranging from press notices and 
reviews to the elaborate productions of scholarship and 
the remoter speculations of aesthetic theory, deserves 
the title ol criticism? If the distinction is drawn too 
narrowly, there is an obvious danger of falling into a 
familiar pattern of academic logic-chopping; if too 
widely, philosophical definitions would need to be laid 
down that would carry the inquiry too far afield. It 
seems best to confine the term ‘criticrsm’ for the most 
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pari to current discussion, in Ihc daily and periodical 
press, of conlernporary musical trends, while taking 
care not to block the irrigation channels that cairy the 
lertile sill ol scholarship and aesthetics Much of' the 
best eniicism occurs in b(H>ks, and much daily criticism 
IS little more than the reporting of events tor so flexible 
a subject a llexible treatment is essential 

2 ORKilNS Since the daily and periodical press did not 
make its first irregular appearances until the late I7lh 
centuiy, everything belore that is m a sense beyond this 
article's terms of refeience But it is notable that, 
whereas unoigani/ed criticism ol a sort must have been 
virtually co-e\istenl with art itselt, ever since recoids 
began the criticism of miisn. has l.igged behind that ol 
the olhei arts Ihc probable reasons toi this aie 
diseiissctl below, hcic it is sulhcient to note I hat the 
elusiveness ol musical mater i.il .ind the elements ol 
sound and lime in which it operates make it difiicult to 
tc\oid atcuialely even now. almost impossible to de- 
scribe 111 words and thcretore highly unamenable to 
criticism 

Ancient (neck myth, syniboli/ing the nvahy between 
the lyre ol Apollo and the llulc ol C'ybele in the story ol 
Marsvas, gave imisic criticism its lust martyr, whose 
grislv late has been cvmstanlly wished upon his succes 
•,01s (It It not clear whether 01 not lie antedated Midas) 
But although the (irecks and Romans, and the 
musicians ol the Middle Ages, wrote technical tieatises 
on ait and discussed Us philosophic*il iniphcations then 
pieconceived metlnids ol linking these two aspects seem 
now to tall outside the sphere of art criticism 1 here is 
ln>wever a peienmal ring ol familiarity about the terms 
111 which Ichan dcs Murs m the early 14th cenluiy 
(.niici/ctl the mnovtitois of his lime flic Kenaiss.incc 
icleased a tUiod of discussion, earned on in prelaces and 
pcimphlets. Ill which music and especially the nu>nodic 
levolulion associalcui with the I'loicntinc invention ol 
opeia about the year 1600 came in (or then share of 
attention, toi example m Artusi’s attacks on 
Monteverdi, but its mam import was academic 01 social, 
and laigely conceined with the attempt to graft the 
newly apprcliendcd (or misapprehended) theories ol 
ancient writers on the surviving labile of medieval 
soeietv Music was still regarded almost as a dcpatlment 
of manners, and even the critical systems pnrpoundcd in 
d.e I ranee of I ouis XIV approached it first through 
ethics and then through literature Criticism ol 
individual composers and compositions, except as illu 
slrations I'or a thesis, and the lomiul.ition ol a critical 
attitude to contemporaiy music as a whole had to wait 
loi the press 

Till ISth i i-NriiRY The cailv I8lh century is cus- 
tom, inly r egarded as a great age of criticism, and rightly 
so, but Its treatment of music w'as circumscribed by 
considerations not easily appreciated today AH the 
musical writers of the period (there were no regular 
critics in the modern sense lor another hundred years) 
were preoccupied with the idea, derived iVom Plato and 
Aristotle through Theophrastus and the Renaissance 
'humours’, that art was an imitation ot nature (liuman or 
external). That doctrine found expression in the ration- 
alistic doctrine of the passions known as the ‘theory ol 
affects’, adumbrated by (ilarean's criticism of Josquin's 
treatment of the modes, developed in relation to the 
other arts by Descartes, Spinoza and others, and applied 
systematically to music by later writers in Germany 
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According to this theory every passion and psy- 
chological state was supposed to have its musical coiol- 
lary Its basis was a questionable analogy between music 
and speech It was essentially a literary device designed 
lo establish communication between composer and 
.ludience by means of a short cut, it assumed that the 
composer either worked through a literal y text or 
wished to say something that could in part at least be 
cornnuinicaled in words Later these limitations began 
lo be recognized, and expressiveness (sometimes de- 
scending to a sensibility parallel with that of Sterne, 
Rousse.iu and othei writers) became the ciitical ideal 
Avison attacked Handel lor carrying imitation to an 
absurd length not without reason, but the piommcnce 
of the mannerism seems to have blinded him to Handel’s 
othci qualities Avison's ideal ol ‘expression’ in fact 
meant something like an imitation ol the ancients 
instead ol nature This generalized ‘expression’ must be 
distinguished Irom the romantic idea of self-expression, 
die overllow of powx’rful individual emotions The at- 
tempts ot some modern schol.irs to read a personal 
meaning into Bach's use ol conventional symbols lead lo 
delusion 

\mone the e.irhest pieces ol miisKal lournalism were 
Addison’s lellections on Italian opera in Ihc Spec lufoi 
ot 1711 Addison was a critic of manners rather than 
art. *ind although he had written an opera libretto he was 
no musician, but his articles are important for their 
influence on the Hamburg theorist Johann Maltheson, 
who has claims lo rank as the first modern music critic 
He lianslated and imitated Arldison and Steele in I)cr 
I c'fnunff/ct (17n) and went on lo found the first per 
lodical devoletl wholly to music C'nlua mustca (1722 
.^) This contained original and translated m, liter ol 
historical and aesthetic interest, but was largely devoted 
lo problems of taste, in particular the controversy be- 
tween the old polyphony, then reaching its climax in 
I S Bach, and the new melodic style, lepresenled by 
lelemann, Handel's Italian operas and cantatas and 
Maltheson's own inclinations His example was followed 
b\ other (icrm.in theorists, and although then per- 
iodicals appeared irregularly they exerted a strong 
influence on the musical temper of the time and locussed 
attention on current activities, including books and con- 
certs Among the most prominent of these periodicals 
were /)</ ge/zer/e Mu\u Mc^tsier (lelcmann, Hamburg, 
1728, the first lo publish compositions), Ncu eroffnetc 
mu\ikalisrhe Bihhoihck (L C’ Mizlei, Leipzig, at inter- 
vals between and 17M), Per (lUische Mu\ikus 

(I A Schcibc, Hambure, 1717 40) and three successive 
Berlin papers edited by f W Marpurg, beginning in 
1749 Many ol their contents were still learned or theor- 
elicaU as betitlcd the age of the mflucnlial treatises of 
Rameau, Lux. Maltheson, C P. E Bach and others; but 
the growing importance ol the middle classes through- 
out northern Europe introduced a less specialized, more 
popular element Regular concert senes had begun at 
Hamburg (1722) and Pans (1725); amateur music- 
making spread widely beyond *instocralic and court 
circles Here was a new public eager for critical instruc- 
tion, and J A Hiller's Wochcntluhc Nachnehten unci 
Annicrkunf;vn. dii Musik hetrcjtvnci (Leipzig, 1766) 
seems to have been the first periodical designed to cater 
for them 

If Germany was fiist in the field with periodicals, the 
intellectual fuel that fed them was largely French. The 
monument of ISth century rationalism was the great 
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Encyiiopedic of d’Alcmberl and Diderot (1751-77), 
which was preceded and accompanied by a senes of 
pamphlet wars on musical sub]ects. It is significant that 
the most prominent of these stiuggles - between the 
successors of Lully and Quinault and the supportcis of 
Italhin opera early in the century, between the followers 
of Rameau and the newly introduced opera huffa in the 
1750s, and between the Gluck and Piccinni factions 20 
years later were concerned with opera, that meeting- 
point of all the arts, including dance, scene painting, 
architecture and the art of polite society fhe opponents 
wcie often men of letters and philosophers, such as 
Rousseau But if music was not yet treated as an adult 
and independent art, there was much genuine music 
criticism in the periodicals Men ute de I'rancc and 
Cotrespondanee liUeraire, both edited by the German 
Grimm, who had studied with Schcibc’s niastci 
Gottsched at Leipzig There were also a number of 
short-lived musical magazines, the earliest m 1756 f ur- 
therrnorc, the critics were ahead of rather than behind 
the composers, their attacks on the estravagances of 
Baroque opera, the arch-enemy of rationalism, prepaied 
the way lor Gluck and influenced his opeiatic reforms 
Gluck’s much publicized endeavour to forget that he 
was a musician was a tiibute to the criticism of his age 

England had no musical periodicals until much later, 
but there was a crop of treatises <md pamphlets, mostly 
the work of dilettante philosophers and men of letters 
Among the exceptions were Buiney, who combined the 
industry of’ an academic historian and a sound music niri 
with a limited historical sense, and C’harlcs Avison, an 
able compo.ser and organist who tiied to reconcile 
theory with practice in his Essay on Musieal Expression 
(1752) Burney’s short ’Essay on Musical Criticism', 
prefixed to the third book of his Genera/ Hisioiw shows 
him more aware than most of his contemporaries of the 
problems implicit in his title Observing that musicians 
even more than other people weie apt to reason without 
pnnciples, he sought to offer guidance to those who 
would learn ‘how to listen, or to judge for themselves' 
To Burney the critic meant not a professional musician, 
still less a journalist, but a judicious listener 1'hat this 
was the usual view' is clear from .lohnson's division of 
critics into three classes ‘those that know no rules but 
pronounce entirely from their natural taste and feelings 
those that know and judge by rules [andj those 
who know but are above the rules’ I he first class would 
not now rank as critics at all Avison’s limitations seem 
today more conspicuous than his virtues He drew elab- 
orate parallels between music and the other arts, 
especially painting, and considered that in the 1 6th 
century music was far more backward ‘The Works of 
Palestrina in that Infant-Stale of Music, may be con- 
sidered as the first lights of Harmony.’ The Baroque 
contrapuntists of the 1 7th century he called ‘the 
Ancients’, the moderns were the Trench and Italian 
opera composers True musical expression he defined as 
‘such a Concurrence of Air and Harmony, as affects us 
most strongly with the Passions or Affections which the 
Poet intends to raise’ His ideal composers were 
Benedetto Marcello in vocal music, Gcminiani in 
instrumental, and he assumed (hat ‘the finest instrumen- 
tal Music may be considered as an Imitation of the 
vocal’ On the other hand he urged the need for research 
into the lives and work of the great composers of the 
past. 

It is in historical sense and disproportionate emphasis 


on extra-musical values that 18th-century criticism 
seems deficienl Sclieibe’s famous criticism of Bach was 
not the outcome of a narrow malevolence, but an attempt 
to judge one technical method in terms of another - a 
mistake repeated ad nauseam by the critics of' every 
succeeding period Nevertheless, the age saw the first 
systematic attempt at music criticism, even if it began on 
the wrong foot by claiming music as either the hand- 
maid of a philosophy of manners or a secondary and 
less efficient literary language, instead of accepting it as 
an art cxpiessed m terms of sound The social aspect 
also is impoitant The preoccupation with criticism 
typical of the perK>d aiose partly ftom an uige to 
demolish the extiavagiirice of Baroque art and society, 
but the middle-class rationalism it fostcied (xcited m 
turn a decisive influence on artistic developments and 
underlying ciitical theories, especially m ^ountnes 
where music-makmg was not dominated by ccyurts and 
ecclesiastical eslahlishmeiUs The decay of patronage 
opened the way to lourrialisrn 

4 Till Romantic pi RIOD l:i the closing yeais of the 
century musical journals multiplied, especially m 
(Jermany (' I' Cramer brougfit out pcriculicals at 
Hamburg (1783 7) and (’openhagen (178^)). the Abbe 
Vogler at Mannheim (1778 XI), .1 N Torkel a( Cioiha 
(1778 V)). m 1798 .1 I Rochhlz lounded at Leipzig the 
influenti.il ■illi'emeine musil\iilisi he /a'iiuh^, which he 
edited until 1818 (the Berlin papei of the same name 
was lounded by A B Mats m 1824) It was m pei 
lodicals of this kind that (he new works c>f Mozart, 
Havdn and Beethoven were first criticized, often more 
favourably than their more sentimental biographers 
would have one suppose Mozart, though condemned 
for excessive emoiionalisin. was on the whole treated 
better by the press than bv his patrons, and it was the 
publishers, not the revieweis, who received Schubert 
wilh contumely Beethoven while still a young man was 
iccognized as a force to be reckoned with, though the 
critics often found f.iult with the qualities that have since 
been most admiied a tribute, if by mveision. to their 
musical susceptibility The tone of the critic was 
lowered as his audience expanded he began to appioach 
the readei as a colleague rather than a pedagogue But 
analogies with the other arts weie still piommenl 
Mozart was compared with Klopslock and Raphael. 
Haydn at various times with Sterne, Gellert, Wieland. 
Jean Paul Richter and Tintoretto 

With the dawn of Romanticism in the first quartei ol 
the I9lh century the reaction against rationalism went 
rapidly to extremes Beethoven found a passionate if 
prc)udiced admirer in E T A Hoffmann, who began to 
write music criticism for the Leipzig Alt\>emeine 
musikalisilie Aeiiuny in 1809 Beethoven was the first 
composer to be acclaimed among the spiritual leaders of 
mankind (not entirely for musical reasons), an apothe- 
o.sis completed by Wagner when in 1870 he called 
the Choral Symphony ‘the new religion, the woild- 
rcdecming redemption" Many Romantic critics, such as 
Hoffmann, Rochlitz and the two Rellstabs, were men ol 
letters, inspired by idealistic notions linking all the arts 
with sociology and politics This movement m its turn 
influenced Wagner. There was a strong clement of 
propaganda as well as amateuri.shness and pure ignor- 
ance, while criticism broke the bonds of 18th-century 
rationalism it is doubtful if it came much nearer to 
music. Nature and manners were replaced by the 
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vapours of emotionalism anti subjective irrelevance An 
exception among men ol letters was Heme, who for 
some years critici/etl music m Pans for the Augsbuig 
Alli^cmcinc Zcitung lie steered a course between 
pedantry and the cloudy raptuies of Geiman 
Romanticism, and his incisive wit hair-concealed a 
sharp imaginative perception In these respects he 
anticipated Bernard Shaw 

A new element in music criticism appeared m the use 
of the daily press foi concert notices and articles This 
practice seems to have been begun by J K F Rellstab 
m the Berlin l osMschr /ruuni^ during the cailiesi yeais 
of the century lie was succeeded bv his son, who in a 
th.iractenstically Romantic manner coinbmctl the 
criticism of music w'lth that ol politics and military 
aTlairs, and who was imprisoned lor iidiculmg public 
worship of the pnma donna Ilenricite Sontag. thus cat K 
calling .mention to the invidious position ol the critu 
with regal d to the laws ol libel In l iancc and I'ngland 
icgLilar dail> musical journalism began .1 little latci. 
although bnel' press reports of concerts (among them 
Haydn's in London) had appeared in the 1790s I'hc 
I inics IS said to have been the lirsl Linglish daily p.ipci 
to appoint a regular music ciitic, ( haiies l.amb Kenne\ 
bore that title for two years Irom 1X43 though T M 
Als.igei, then m.inagei ol the paper, and the theatre 
uitK Barron f ield perlotmcd some ol its lunetions 
horn about 1S()6 Among the earliest musical jour- 
nalists in f ngland were Edward Holmes, author of the 
lirst Lnglish hie ol Mo/art and cntK ol I'hc ii/us from 
IS2fi, iirid Cicorge Hogarth niskens's lather in-law In 
Pans the .hnitnul dcs i/chai'^ had a regular music crilK 
III ( astii- Bla/e, under him and his successors Beilio/ 
and crOrlrgLic the I rench literarv essa> 01 fcmilcion was 
applied to music with happy results I lie establishment 
111 the cheap dail> papers /ar prc\sc and Lc sialc in 
|X3fi increased the scope, but with ccitam exceptions 
l iench music critics during tlie next ^0 years were 
rnoic remarkable for cju.intity than qualilv The first 
f lench musical periodicals of importance were betis's 
Ki'vuc njusualc (1S27) and the jiublisher Heiigel's Lc 
nicticsucl (IXF3) Fetis has been denounced as a reac- 
tion. iry pedant, but he wsis one ol the hrsi to give public 
lectures on musical history and aesthetics, it is hardK 
surprising that he came into conflict witfi the cMicmc 
romantics who surrounded Lis/l A more origin.il jour- 
nalistic enterprise was the Ciuzctic niusudlc Jc Lmis, 
lounded by Sclilesingei m 1834 to provide a platform 
for composers In its first number las/t attacked the 
critics as shallow and ignorant, and suggested that thev 
sfioLild be subjected to knowledge .ind abrhtv tests Later 
issues included further articles bv Lis/t, and others b> 
Berluv, W.igner and the Cierman critics Marx and 
Rellstab 

In the article mentioned above Lis/t urged that com- 
posers should take up criticism, and the Romantic age 
was full of composer critics Among the first was 
Weber, whose press experience began at the age of 14, 
when he engaged m violent contioversy with an elderly 
organist who had cntici/ed his opera />r/v 
WaldniiuUhcn From 1809 to 1813 he WTOte on cuncnl 
music<il affairs for a number of German papers, includ- 
ing the Leipzig Allf;cmcmc musikalischc Zcituii^, and 
after 1815 mainly on opera for the Prater Zettun^ and 
Dresden Ahendzcitiwf^. He seems to have been the first 
to prepare his audience by publishing articles on forth- 
coming productions His criticism is often penetrating 
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and of considerable historical interest, but sometimes 
marred by a rift between detached judgment and 
propaganda, hence his ambivalent altitude to Beethoven 
Schumann, who in his first article (Leipzig Al/f^cmcinc 
musikalL\( he Zcitun^, 1831) hailed Chopin as a genius, 
was a more sensitiv'c critic In 1834 he founded his own 
Vt'wc /ciischufi fur Xficsik, an important venture in 
which fo! ten years he pursued a policv nicely poised 
between encouragement of young composers and cul- 
tivation of the historical sense The rediscovery of J S 
Bach and Mendelssohn’s revival of the Sf Matthew 
Passum h.id given a healthy impetus l(> interest m the 
past .ind therefore to a balanced musical criticism 
Schumann acclaimctl Bach, Handel, Scarlatti, ('ouperin 
.iTul (duck on the one hand, and Beethoven, Schubert, 
Berlioz and Weber on the other In his last .irticle 
(1853) he added the 20-year-old Brahms His mleiest 
was aesthetic rather than technical, and he had a high 
conception ol his tailing His chief failing was a ten- 
denev to itlcnlifv lot> rnanv ill-fledged geese as pctienti.il 
swans In Cjermany he h.is been highly esteemed as a 
wiilei, but the precitisitv and awkward fantasy, of his 
earlier writing esj-tccially, do not endear him to every 
taste 

A more stimulating wailci, though perhaps a more 
erratic critic, was Berlioz, who for many years con- 
Inbuled a regular musical feuilleton to the Journal lies 
ihhats Besides a fine musical perception he commanded 
a litcriiiv style ol exceptional precision and flexibility 
His blind spots were large (he called Handel ‘a barrel of 
jsttrk and beer' and detected ‘no spark of genius' in 
Paleslima), but he wtttle with acute penetration on com- 
poseis such as Beethoven, Gluck and Weber, who 
stirred him deeply He is probably the only great com- 
poser who might have reached equal stature m liter- 
ature, and one ol the few music critics who can be read 
with pleasure for their style alone 

The middle of the century saw a reaction against the 
extravagances of I'omariiic criticism, an attempt to refor- 
mulate the t.isks of the critic and map the proper spheres 
ol technique and aesthetics The leading figure in this 
nco-iationalism was Lduaid Hanslick, who for .50 years 
(1855 1904) dominated the world of Viennese musical 
journalism m the Prc\sc and Ncuc frcie Presw He is 
now lemcmbcrcd chiefly as the enemy of Wagner, w'ho 
pilloried him (very clumsily) as Beckmessei m Die 
Mcistersingcr Gertamly it was the principles of the 
laszt Wagner school that Hanslick most loundly con- 
demned, lor he saw them (correctly) as the axe laid at 
the root of the tradition he admired It is difficult to fault 
his view of Wagnei's new path as an end rather than a 
beginning, and foi him alone Whoever follows will 
break his neck' Many ol Hanslick's strictures on 
Wagner can be defended, he recognized his genius (call- 
ing him the greatest living composer as early as 1846) 
and paid generous tribute on his death Hanslick was a 
cultivated man, a graceful writci and a courageous and 
often penetrating critic His limitations lay elsewhere, in 
the narrow' bounds he set to his view of musical aes- 
thetics By denying anything more than a fortuitous 
connection between art and emotion he disqualified 
those Romantic composers whom he disliked, but at the 
same lime cut away the ground beneath the Viennese 
('lassies whom he worshipped. It was then very neces- 
sary to icasscrl the chums of music as sound against 
music as propaganda, but Hanslick seemed to include 
the expression of emotion under the heading of 
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propaganda He all but denied music the attributes t>f an 
art like many reactions, his went too fai 

In England music criticism during the lOih century 
drifted into a backwater. The periodicals lounded early 
in the cent Illy, R M B.icon's Qiiut icily MumcuI 
Mai^azinc uni! Review (ISIS 2S), William Ayrton's 
Ihirmomnm (182T and the Mu\ual World 

(ISTb ^)1), set out with liigh ambitions and wide terms 
ol reference, comprising journalistic and critical com- 
ment on <ill blanches of musical knowledge Ayrton was 
also a critic ol litciaturc and a friend ol l.amb and 
lla/litt But the lirsi two ol these ventures jailed, and 
English criticism followed the lesl <il Eaiglish society 
into respectability England had been early in its accept- 
ance of Beethoven muchcailici than l iance and the 
less mflamniiitory Romantics, Rossini. Wcbei. Spohr 
and especially Mendelssohn, had a fairly easy pass.ige 
Even Bcrlio/ enjoyed a rnodciate if not a lasting success 
But English musical lile was stunted by a weak cieative 
tradition I 'or a generation music ciiticism in Li>ndon 
was dominated by II h ( horlev { I he Aihemteum, 
1830 68) and J W' Davison {1 he limes, 1846 70) in 
much the same way as Vienna’s was by Hanslick I hen 
gods among the moderns were Rossmi m opera and 
Beethoven (except the last quartets) and Mendelssohn in 
instrumental music They weie narrow' and consei v<iti\e 
in their tastes, but the paiticukii case against them is not 
that they damned the early works ol W'agnci oi ovei- 
lated Rossini, but that they set Iheinsclves blindK 
against a composer in their own chosen (leld, Verdi, .imi 
for social rather than musical reasons Verdi was at 
tacked loi the vulgarity of his tunes and his bad taste in 
bringing passionate emotions and cmitemporary sub- 
jects on to the stage ( horley wrote that he was never 
fully aware of the value ol Auber’s (lusiave III until he 
heard ‘the assault made by Signor Verdi on the same 
story' (I 'n hullo in masdiera) He was lor ever lament- 
ing the decay of ‘those great principles which are 
unchanging’, when he meant simjily the technical 
methods ol the age ol Rossini, and he denied the possi- 
bility ol dramatic iiony in ojsera, a quality in which it is 
supremely iich. Non-rnusical elements have been slrt>ng 
m English music criticism, owing perlntps lo the deep 
hokl obtained by the Puritan and ev.ingclical movements 
ol the 17th and 18th centuries, which were basically 
hostile to art unless adulterated by the spirit o) edifica- 
tion 

In the IX8()s ^Os. when the gieat woiks of Wagnei's 
maturity had more than justified his pretensions, the 
dams of hostile criticism gave way all over the Western 
world In his numerous writings Wagner had been a 
propagandist for his own work rather than a critic ol 
other people's (in 1848 he wrote that 'the immoral 
profession of musical criticism must be abolished', a 
sentiment echoed recently by .Stockhausen) Ills fol 
lowers, without his excuse, drew imaginary distinctions 
between a world ol vested interests bent on denying 
Wagnei a hearing and (he small clan who alone held the 
standard of music aloft In lact, as Ernest Newman 
demonstrated, even Wagner's early operas were popular 
with the public and the impicsarios, and when he came 
into conflict with the latter it was generally his own 
fault. They were sometimes attacked by critics (often 
with reason), but the resulting controversies benefited 
both Wagner and music criticism by establi.shing the 
news value ol each Indeed Wagner unwittingly 
increased the numbers and the status of the tribe he 


wished to abolish The Wagnei publicity movement, led 
lor some years by the philosopher Nietzsche, was 
nat III ally strongest in Ciermany. but it changed the 
critical landscajse all over Europe In TTance, where 
except foi the work of a few men like Reyer the standard 
since Berlio/'s day had been very low', Wagnerism was 
foi a lime overwhelming Hanslick's stronghold of 
Vienna w*is invaded by the young Hugo W'olf, who in 
the W lenei Salonhiutt in 1884 7 trained his guns on the 
weight oi Biahms and the levit) ol Johann Strauss Wolf 
w'.is a one-sided crilic, hut his woik had a pungeni wit 
Brahms’s supportcis, he wrote, despite their fat bellies 
attacii themselves i(» .i much talked-ol m.m and hold on 
like noughts alter the liguie one’ flie countries where 
musical natioii.ilism wsis m spate, Bohemia qnd Russia 
for instance, were dislurbed by cross-currenljs ol their 
own I he critical jxai was more olten than ni^t the ser- 
vant i»l a cause, sometimes ol several causes '^Smetana, 
who became critic ol a Pr.igue daily paper in 1864, 
campaigned continually foi Czech national opera and 
the l.is/t Wagner movement In Russia C in and St.is(»v 
laised the standard ol the St Petersburg nationalists 
Cm, whose ciiiicism has a stronger savoui than his 
music, iitlacked not onlv W'agnci, Italian ojxTa. 
Rubinstein .mil Tchaikossky. but the backslulings ol 
Musoigsky (lor using leitmotils) and Riniskv Kors.ikos 
(loi sludving counter jioinl ) Serov, a lanatical 

W'.ignciiaii, attacked the eiitiic nationalist school m 
three langUiiges at once Ichaikovsky acted as critic ol 
the Moscow (iiiTtiu lor some ycMrs m the 187()s, his 
crilieisni, prediclablv. was subjective, and he has not 
been lorgiven by Cieiman w liters for likening 

Bayreuth lo a prison and prefeiiing Delibes' Sylviu to 
the Riiifi Russian music ciilicism has been comixired 
lor Its violence with religious disputation on dogma 
fhis m.iN have been encouiaged by the strict censorship, 
which lorced discussion of social iiiid jiolitical issues 
into the sphere of art 1 he critic C'heimshevskv taught 
that hie was more important than art. and under his 
mllucnce Musoigsky and 1 oKioy ranked realism above 
bcMuly and the jseasanl masses above the mdividuiil I he 
dictum of Musoigsky (the only great composci lo write 
a song about music critics) that 'art is a incrins ol 
con vei sing with man, and not an end m itself 
anticipated Tolstoy s conclusion in H hai is fr/ '' ( 1 8^)8) 
One can detect a j-iartillcl with [‘urilamsm in Englisli- 
speaking countries, and one ol the sources of Socialist 
Realism 

Italy, with Its firm operatic tradition, its localized 
press and (until 1861) its own brand of suspicious 
censorship, was less resistant lo new' trends than might 
have been expected, thanks largely to the critics Abramo 
Basevi, founder ol the reformist journal Arnumui 
(I8S6 M) and author ol a perceptive study of Verdi, 
and Eilippo T ilippi The latter, lor some years cditoi ol 
(he Milan (iuzzelta musmde and music critic ol 
Im per sever anza, did much foi the acceptance of Wagner 
In England the effect ol the Wagner movement was 
curious Some of the nuist active supporters of the 
English musical renascence, including Party and 
Hadow, combined a worship of the German classics 
(especially J S. Bach) and an acceptance of Wagner as 
their heir with the hereditary prejudice against the stage, 
and turned to rend the fashionable Italian opera, this 
they could do only by pretending that Wagner was a 
great moral teacher. The latter delusion, though on 
other grounds and without the prejudice against the 
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stage, was nourished by Bernard Shaw, an active 
London nuiMc critic lor six years {lKKK-^>4) and by fat 
the ablest ol the Wagner urns who wrote in English 
Shaw later conl'essed that he deliberately overstated his 
case in order to obtain performances of Wagner’s 
works, he also asserted, probably with truth, that the 
public never took him seriously since he refused to write 
music criticism in the dry non-committal style to which 
they were accustomed Ills power of expressing cleai 
thought in memorable language, combined with a real 
knowledge and love of music, raised him lai above the 
critical level tif his contemporaries Me underrated 
Brahms and overratctl CJoet/, but in an age that tended 
to despise Mo/arl and Verdi, and to contuse clarity with 
childishness and llatulence with profimdit\. he was 
ahead of all but a lew ol his prolcssional collciigues in 
ludgment and let fall an astonishing number of (thtirt 
Ji( fa ol lasting valulitv 

s Itii I ARI \ ( I Ml'KV Critics at the turn ol the 

ccnlurv were beset b) many difliculties the expansion 
ol the populai piess, while enlarging then platform, had 
distuibed Us loundations Then words, loi good oi ill 
were dill used as by *i gigantic megaphone o\ei a much 
widei aica I he demiind loi piiblicil\ promoted a new 
outlook not onl> in the public but m managers and 
impresarios, who looked to the piess for advei liseinent 
and oeeasionallv |oi something rnoie l*olitic<il and 
iialion.il allairs ni.ulc moie and more incursions into the 
re.ilm ol art In some eountries the law ol libel became a 
polenliallv gr.ive stumbling-block il the eritie can be 
sued lor clcpreci.itmg the market value ol an artist's 
scrMccs. he m.iy be reduced to lunctiomng with one 
h.ind behind his back Above all, with r.iclieal changes m 
the language of music, it became chllieiill to distinguish 
between those two ingredients of cver\ icwolution 
IcM'lile innovation .ind simple hnck-heavmg Hence 
cli.isms occur led on the lines ot conimunie.uron between 
ciitic and public I speeially m the years between the 
wars the seiious critic, closely l\)llowmg the composer , 
parted cornpanv with the journalist and retired to his 
Ibrmei sanctuary ol the learned m.iga/mc, the jour- 
n.ilisls, keeping one hand m Ihat ol' the public, risked 
loss of touch with modern music Some musicians have 
condemned critics lor sKlmg with the public against the 
composer, but that is to bring only one i)l several defend 
ain.> to justice Ihere were ciitics on the other side to 
Liige the compo.sers into b.ickwaters and then churn up 
the mud in the lace of those members of the public 
inquisitive enough to leave the mamsticam and peer 
tound the cornci Nor can blame be withheld from 
society as a whole artists are not troglodytes, and when 
the community begins to lose its faith in spiritual values 
the disintegration is fell everywhere Inevitabh criticism 
temled to take lefugc m the attitude of preciosity 
summed up by the slogan ‘art loi art's sake' When not 
the vehicle for propaganda, it beeamc a form of enter- 
tainment, sometimes very amusing, but often at the 
expense of the art it purported to seive. This was more 
conspicuous in Vienna .ind Pans than in Ciermany, 
where onlertainmenl, like everything else, was taken 
very seriously Max (iraf compared the status of 
Cierman music critics with that of tow'n councillors or 
policemen; and they have been known to use their con- 
siderable scope for making byelaws and holding up the 
traffic. 

Ciermany had now lost her musical hegemony of a 


century and a half, but one imptirlanl berielit continued 
to acciue The research of the great Cierman 
musicologists, begun about the middle of the I9th cen- 
tury and published m teehnital periodicals and complete 
editions of the classical mastcis, supplied for the first 
lime in eonvcnicnl lorrn the material for a iht>rough 
appiaisul ol musical history But it was some time 
befoie this was tell throughout the body ol criticism 
L'aclion remained strong The non-I aim countries were 
lor long divided m allegiance between Brahms and 
Wagner Those two composers peihaps represent the 
two poles ol the Cierm.ui spun (or at least ot its 
rcspcuise \o Romanticism), the repressed conservative 
and the heated, egocentric revolutionary, but criticism 
((Hind them diflicult to bung into focus Richard Strauss 
was .u claimed as sole heir to the empire of (iennan 
music the cull of the colossal and (he giolcsque, and 
of a sensuous hedonism dressed in a mystic veil 
(p«jpulari/cd by Parsilal), led to a grave imbalance of 
ciitical values The new paths taken b\ Schoenberg and 
ihc Second Viennese School, like those ol Wagner Iw'o 
generations before, were seen not as an extension of 
iiadition but as a plunge into the aibilrary and the 
uiikniiw n In view iifthe subsequent claim of their siip- 
pcirteis that the I 2-noie method (evolved m the 192()s) 
had leplaced an oulmodeil tonality, that is scarcely 
surprising What suits j single artist or a group of artists 
need not possess iimvers.il validity The doelrm.iire ser- 
lalist's a print I rejection of any tonal implications is the 
miiroi image ol the traditionalist’s horror of novelty, 
both ahiidgc the language of music, and the critic who 
points this out, though likely to he denounced as a nco- 
Bcckinesser. is onlv doing his duty. The public, slow to 
accept Schoenberg at his own valuation, instead took to 
its bosom the last products ol the Viennese symphonic 
tradition in the works ol Brucknci and Mahler 

I he Hitler regime biokc the threads of German 
musical life and diove into exile not only composers and 
exeeulanls but such eminent scholars as Paul Bekkci 
and Allied linstcin. editor ol the /A'ii\(hnff fur 
Musikwissansi huif Irom I91S and music critic of the 
Bcrlnui Tai^ehlaii (1927 35) Submission to slate 
policv inhibits criticism and reduces it to a bogus anci 
inverted pcdanlr> E^ents in the USSR since the 1917 
revolution have illustiated this repcatedlv, lor example 
in the critic Asaryev's denunciation of all advanced 
Western music as ‘formalist' The spectacle ol critical 
sorncrs.iults and ictiaclions .it the bidding of people 
mnoeent of aitisiic experience became ludicrous at the 
time of the /.hd.mov decree (194S), and the experience 
in the 1970s ol emineiit Russian writers and musicians 
conliims that despotism, whethei tsarist or Soviet, can- 
not brook criticism 

In Erance, the early years of the century saw a sharp 
division of opinion O' Indy and the Schola Cantorum 
group, developing two qualities hitherto more character- 
istic ol German than Erench musicians antiquarian 
research and an almost ethical levcrence for the sublime 

endeavoured by word .md deed to found a Eranek 
movement alter the manner of (ici many's Wagner 
movement The more chaiacienstic Ercnch temper- 
ament on the other hand, intelligent, sensuous, yet 
unburdened by non musical aspirations, rcas,scrled itself 
in EX'hussy, who three limes (1901, 1903, 1912 14) 
held the post of music critic on a paper. Debussy, as one 
should expect, was a subjective and impressionistic 
critic He declared himself ‘much more interested in 
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sincere and honestly I'elt impressions than in criticism’, 
which he compared with a child pulling a toy to pieces 
a common attitude in creative artists He abjured system 
and regarded technical analysis as doomed to (utility 
His criticism is pointed, olten precious, sometimes pene- 
trating, he likened Musorgsky’s music to 'the art ol an 
inquiring savage, discovering music step by step 
thiough his emotions', Wagner to \\ beautilul sunset that 
was mistaken lor a dawn’, and Strauss's Hvldvnlcbcti to 
\i book of pictures or even a cinematograph’, but it is a 
hit-or-miss alTair and tells no more about Debussy than 
about the music he heard His scepticism ovei critical 
standaids was not unique Anatole Trance denied then 
validity altogether and delined criticism as talking abinit 
onescir with some great artist as an excuse Debuss\'s 
dislike of sectarian contioversy did not save him t'loni a 
set of journalistic Debussyists, who annoyed then 
patron saint as much as his opponents Trance, like 
Ciermany and Austiia, w'as soon filled with critical seels, 
lighiing furiously round the (iguies of the leading com- 
posers, especiallv Stravmsk> and Schoenberg The best 
French critics were not those whose energies weie con 
surned m this daily w'arfare, but the scholars who 
carried a thorough lamiliaritv with the past into then 
dealings with the present. Men like Tieisot, C'ombarieii 
and Prunicres (foundci in of the periodical 

Revue musuale) set a high standard that was not a(wa\s 
followed: and mention must be made of the lunehst and 
dramatist Romain Rolland, who tinned the imagiiKitnm 
of a creative artist, an acute analylic.il intelligence and a 
graceful style on the music ol past and present 

Music criticism in the USA is of comparatively 
recent growth and may be said to have begun in IS‘'2 
with the foundation .it Boston of Journal of 

Musie The lone ol this pciiodical, which rejected both 
Brahms and Wagner, was ilogmalic, ethical and conser- 
vative fcmiruscent of the Chorlev Davison period in 
England The opposite ideal of complete subiectivii> 
was preached by W T Apthorp (IS48 TM3), critic ol 
the Boslon Evening 'IransenpL who wrote ftom a stand- 
point close to that of Debussy He made lun ol the 
‘aesthetic Rhadanianthus’ so dear to the Germans and 
declared that ‘criticism should be nothing but an expies- 
sion of enlightened opinion' That ol course begs the 
question how^ ‘enlightened opinion' is to be defined and 
cultivated Aplhorp's most prominent successors in 
Boston and New' York were Philip Hale, Henry 
1'hcophilus Finck. J G Hunekerand Lawrence (iilman 
From the 193(K the USA served as a sanctuary for 
European musicians uprooletl by political convulsions 
This infusion widened the range and sympathy of 
American criticism, if in some cases it debased the style 
and transferred to new soil the sectarian controveisies 
of central Europe. (Another result is that the USA began 
to replace Geimany as the centre of musicological 
research ) But it can hardly be said that criticism 
flourished For some years alter World War II Virgil 
Thomson pursued a stimulating policy in the New York 
Herald Tribune, in healthy rivalry with Olm Downes in 
the New York Times, but the amalgamation of these 
papers narrowed the field, and the absence of a trans- 
continental press and scarcity of serious musical per- 
iodicals localized and restricted criticism The leading 
journal of scholarship, the New York Mu.su al 
Quarterly, has long been weighted towards musicology 
On the other hand Joseph Kerman, in debate with 
Edward Lowinsky in the Journal of the American 


Mmicolofiual Soeietv (196.S-6), slated a case lor 
criticism as the highest form of musicology In the 
summer of 1972 the Kennedy Center foi the 
Perftirming Arts, Washington, sponsored a Music 
('ritics Institute undei the direction of Elliott W. 

Galkin, and courses m criticism have been held in 
universities and elsewhere. What appeals to be wanting 
IS a sufliciency of acres for their gratluates to till Ameri- 
can criticism, like American culture in general, receives 
little help Irom radio or television 

In Biitain the standard of criticism rose in the first 
half ol the 2()lh century, together with a definite if 
uneven extension of musical culture and the establish- 
ment t»l a fruillul creative tradition Ernest Newman, 
music critic of various papers from 1905 (Irom 1920 to 
19SS t)l the Sunday limes), set the pace w'ljlh a nice 
balance ol urbanit> and outspokenness \ Constant 
Lambert’s discussion ol conlemporary Irendsun Miimi 
IIo' ( 1934). though in some lespects open to a ^haige of 
wiong-headedness. rellccted a broad cult me ahd a lull 
mind. It made the readei think, and its denunciation of 
vogue and ave-gnnding was entirely healthy The widei 
diffusion ol music has been greatK stimulated bv the 
giamophone and latei the radio a phenomenon ol 
course univcisal but more radical in a cmintrv whose 
musical life had hitherto been underdeveloped More- 
ovei the policy o( the BBG laid down by its first 
director-general, and in parliculat the esiablishmenl ol 
the I hird Programme in 1946. offered a service then 
umivalled elsewhere Most ol the daily and weekly news- 
papcis continue to maintain one or more music critics 
()l the oldei peruKlicals, the Miisieal I ones (founded in 
1844) continues its long career as a purveyor of 
scholarly inquiry and critical comment, but the Monthh 
Musk id Rei ord. lounded in 1871. expiied m 1960 The 
20th cent my has seen the birth ol several new per 
lodicals, ol which the quarterly Musu Letters (1920) 
est.iblished itsell as the ti>rernosi musicological lournal 
Publishing houses issue more critic.il works on music 
than at any earhei period, but the standard is so v.inablc 
as to suggest a cert.im cvnicism about the loddei needed 
to salisty the public appetite for erilighlenmcnl 

6 Rf (’( N r TRI NDS 1'he most conspicuous change in the 
musical climate the release of copious new sources ol 
supply in radio and television, has had less effect than 
might have been expected on concert-giving and the 
practice of criticism 'lo some extent it has taken up the 
slack of increased demand Radio stations supplement 
their music programmes with a fan share ol explanatory 
matter, including general talks, musicological discussion 
and criticism Yet the tendency of the media to count 
heads and grudge lime spent on troublesome minorities 
carries an inbuilt drift towards Philislini.sm I'he broad- 
casting lime allotted lo criticism of current musical y 
events, on the air, in the concert hall oi in the theatre, is 
small Nor is there much criticism of broadcast music in , | 
newspapers or periodicals, a serious gap m view o( the 
power of the media On the contrary, (he instant mattci 
of the radio and television interview has invaded the arts 
pages of reputable papers, where it is apt to oust serious 
criticism 7’hc tendency of public relations operators to 
annex the territory of criticism and the expansion ol 
gramophone recording into a big-business industry, 
pronounced throughout western Europe and America, 
have introduced further complications, not least the 
danger of commercial pressure A number of monthly 



journals are devoted to gramophone record criticism, 
the principal English-language ones being the 
ihiimoplwnc (founded in 1923), Hi^h i'lddilv (1951) 
and Hi-fi Stereo Review (1958) Music publishing, loo, 
has become big business, and in st>mc I'uropcan eoun- 
Ines the links between critics and publishing houses 
may be seen as a threat to critical integrity, us, perhaps 
no less perniciously, may the importance attached to the 
political .illiliations of composeis and ciilics 

The spoon-feeding ofiournalistic pap has increased at 
a lime when all the arts are m a state ol disarray and the 
public in urgent need of the services of criticism In 
music the levolt agamsi tradition is more radical than 
that led by Wagner irr Schoenberg f he .irl has 
developed so r^ipidly m so many diverse directions that 
It IS not always easy tor tfie specialist, and much haider 
tor the public, to distinguish living horn dead wood and 
genuine cndeavoui from pure spoof Indeterminacy ma\ 
be seen as a ic«Kiion against eveess of system, stiuclural 
oi notalional Whelhcr inspiretl by coiitidence, uneasi- 
ness or despaii, it may loosen shackles, it can equally 
lead to the abandonment not orilv of tiadition but ol 
eieative skill, evasion ol responsibility, ,ind a nihilism 
that calls in question established notions of the ail ol 
music Ihis ma> sometimes be its intention, but though 
a happening' ma\ provide entertainment, its lelalion- 
ship to ait III any hitherto accepted sense remains 
Linpioveri Siniilai factors govern the use of electronic 
and compiitei techniques These things arc not tt' be 
condemned, the computers still have to be programmed 
But like other techniques they need to lx organi/ed and 
subdued to artistu ends, <md sciutini/ed befoic the\ are 
iccepteci or dismissetl W'hen the critic sees the area of 
agreement between producer and consumer growing 
ever naiiower, et centric positions being occupied and 
hisloricMl bastions ev<icualed. he is lustified in remaining 
moic thiin ever on his guard, cotil. watchful, detached, 
even suspicious The very natuie of indetei inmate music 
complicates his task and to some evtent undeimmes his 
lole, when a work contains aleati^ry elements, any 
criticism of It can be of only a single reali/ation. and the 
longer -term validity ol the criticism must depend on the 
degiee to which the perlormance is impiovised 

1 he so-called ugliness of much modern music, for 
long a subject ol contention, is a side issue The standard 
ol ugliness the boiderlme ol what the trained ear 
ae epts is always changing ( This was amusingly 
pointed out by ( K Salaman in a paper on music 
criticism m 1875 ‘Whether m music or in peisonal 
appearance, ugliness is, no doubt, an acquired taste, like 
the taste lor tobacco, and similar nauseous appetites’ ) A 
more interesting, and perhaps more debatable, question 
Was pul thus bv Newman in 1925 

Wc ilicn ukc ii foi gi anted, I itiiiik lli.ii ru>nci>l Ihenev^ woiksol 
l«*-d,i\ Ihji l,iil to jiisiijy llK'insclves.iioiitc, lu ull\ lo the avci.igc 

'uuMc.)l sense of the peiiod will be ol much signihcanec loi ihi luture 
nil mailer how lerlile ihey mav be m sujigcsiions of new technical 
usourics 

This can be tested only if the average musical mind is 
given a chance lo decide - and that means more than 
one hearing and assistance rather than molestation from 
the critics C’eitainly it will have the final say, neither 
propagandists nor critics can in the long run force 
indigestible matter down the public throat and compel 
its retention. The future will be determined by the 
creative gift of the composer of genius, a commodity lor 
which the critic legislates at his peril New music ol 
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lasting value has hitherto been rooted in tradition, the 
point from which it stems becomes discernible when the 
new shoot has shown signs ol independent growth This 
is not easy lo observe in an age oi transition, which 
t blows out so many suckers destined never to mature 
This IS where the critic ought to come in, unfortun- 
alely it is where he sometimes goes out Whereas in the 
past established critics often tended towards reaction, 
there is now a new phenomenon, which may be called 
the Beckmcssei complex the I'eai of being caught on the 
wrong foot by the future, and perhaps of being pilloried 
in a new Mcistersiny^er The critic is responsible to his 
own generation, like Macbeth, he must be prepared to 
lump the life to come If on the contrary he jumps on the 
bandwagon he betrays his calling and, if he still claims 
the status ol critic, the art of music as well John the 
Baptist IS niU a suitable patron saint for critics Every 
.ige ha^ Its ciiUcmI heresies The tw'o most prominent 
today are that the critic’s first duty is to sound the 
trumpet for the composei, and that he is serving a useful 
purpose onK when he writes about music he likes The 
demolition of slipshod, pretentious and vacuous music 
van be equally constructive and beneficial, it is as much 
the critic’s duty lo expose the bad as to elucidate the 
good A fashionable aesthetic heresy is illustrated by the 
statement ‘You cannot h.ive critics with standards, you 
can only have nm\n with standards which critics may 
observe' (Walkei. I96(i) I hat approach begs the ques- 
tion of criticism’s veiy existence and confuses the roles 
of the critic anil the partisan, the defending counsel and 
the judge While every genciation, and every individual 
critic, needs lo leconsidei the nature and aims of music 
criticism and strip it to Us essentials, the fact that an 
almost continuous debate throughout the 20lh century 
has leveaied so little common ground is presumably a 
symptom of the age's disturbed values 

One practical difficulty needs to be recognized The 
coiuJitums under which modern newspaper criticism is 
written and published leave much lo be desii’cd A critic 
whose notice of a concert, containing perhaps an impor- 
tant new w'ork of which the score is not available, has lo 
appear in the following morning’s paper (the normal 
practice m Cireat Britain ami North America) is unlikely 
lo sav anything ot value about the music though there 
have been honourable exceptions and mav say some- 
thing hasty, unjust or inaccurate, which he will have 
opportunity lo repent at leisure He undergoes other, 
less obvious pressures He has probably been subjected 
to loo much music, w-hich can blunt the finest suscepti 
bilitics He is restricted in space far more so than his 
piedccessors of the 19lh and early 2()lh centuries - and 
subject lo the whims ol the printer and the sub-editor, 
whose cuts and adjustments can mutilate good copy and 
reduce it to nonsense Nevertheless too much can be 
made of this While the daily critic can put up hares but 
not hunt them, and while his pronouncements, especially 
on new works, are often snap judgments, they are not 
necessarily to be condemned for that, a sensible reader 
will expect nothing moie If the critic is lo be a con- 
sumer guide, he must give an opinion, should he remain 
on the fence the cramp will affect not only his posture 
but eventually his mind There is much to be said for 
reconsideration at leisure, if the paper can resist com- 
mercial pressures to the extent of allowing sufficient 
space for new works and important revivals of 
unfamiliar music from the past to be discus.sed at the 
length they merit It is in these wider discussions that 
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monlhly and other periodicals, and especially radio pio- 
gramincs, could perform a more extensive and valuable 
service than they do at present 

7 Thi NA'I urIl or C'KI t K ISM Criticism is in no sense a 
science and only in a limited sense an art It may be 
roughly defined as the translation and grading ol an 
aesthetic experience by means ol intellectual analysis 
and imaginative inquiry This is .i composite process 
Whereas the work of art is primarily concerned with 
one set of standards, the aesthetic, cniicisrti has to com- 
municate something ol this quality logcthei with the 
result of its impact on the critic’s mind and experience 
He IS thus concerned with two sorts of problem instead 
of one, and generally with two media instead of one 
m music criticism with music as the aitist’s mateiial and 
with words as his own He is bound tlieroloie to make 
extensive use of metaphor On the other hand neither lie- 
nor the artist is concerned with csiahlishing an absolute 
philosophic truth 

Owing to this dual nature of criticism no single set ol 
principles can be 1‘ound to govern its expository .ind re- 
creative aspects. The former is sub|cci to principles ol 
logic and method, the latter depends on intuition, which 
IS conditioned by the character and experience of the 
individual critic Hoth are affected hv the nature ol 
music's primary material, sound It is possible io la> 
down ideal standards for the cniic’s training, procedure 
and approach lo his audience, and to dcline the opptn- 
tunities and restrictions imposed by the nature ol music 
as sound 1 1 is not possible to legislate for the intuitive, 
rc-crcativc response, without which criticism remains an 
external gesticulation Here criticism comes closest to 
creative art, it is the translation of this intuitive expeii- 
cnce that can raise the critic to the rank ol an artist 
Our inquiry thcreloie will be laigely concerned with 
disentangling the various considerations \o which dillei- 
ent aspects of criticism are subject, and not permitting 
those that inhabit one field lo stray into the next 

T'he general function of all art criticism is to establish 
a line of communication between the creative virtist and 
the public In an elementary, compact or nariowly 
restricted society (primitive tribe, (iieek city-state, 
medieval or Bartique court) there is no need h)i this 
cultural middleman, but with the giowth ol less 
homc^geneous, more sell'conscuius societies the critic, il 
not regarded as an essential link, became a tolerated and 
in time a useful citizen, his importance increasing as 
interest m the arts percolated through society He now 
acts as interpreter, wine tastei and public relations offi- 
cer as well as judge Since art itself is a form of com- 
munication, the critic may be said to give it an extra 
digestion before passing it on, and his piominence is 
perhaps .symptomatic in an age that piefers to live on 
processed foods The great critic is an artist as well He 
tells us what he thinks is good, he tells us why he thinks 
so, and he perl'orms both functions in such a way that 
we are excited by his manner while convinced by his 
argument We appreciate the work he is criticizing all 
the more for his interpretation of it but we appreciate 
him as well for what he brings to the discussion 

Gibbon summed up this infectious type of criticism 
when he wrote of Longinus ‘He tells me his own feel- 
ings, and tells them with so much energy that he com- 
municates them' He distinguished two further types, the 
explanatory and the analytical, both familiar in miisic 
criticism, where the former is apt to degenerate into 


more or less inept literary paraphrase and the latter into 
the dry pedantry so deftly parodied in Bernard Shaw’s 
‘analysis’ of Hamlet's famous soliloquy 

Shakespear, dispensing wilh the c usUmiary eKotdiuni, announies his 
subjeLl at once m the inhnilive, in winch mot>d it is presently repealed 
iiliei a short eonneclin^’ passage in which, briefas n is. we leeogni/e the 
alternative and negative lornis on winch so much ol the significance of 
repetition depends Here we icach a colon, .ind a pointed posilory 
phrase, in which tile .icccnl lalls dccisivelv on tiic relative pronoun, 
himps us Ir* the hi si lull stop 

While technical analysis should be within the critic's 
power, he is not obliged, except in scholarly publica- 
tions, to inllict It on the reader It is iisky lo take station 
above the head ol the public (though better above than 
below), and serious analysis mere parsing is useless 
IS generally unreadable This situation led Hans Kcllci 
m 1956 lo evolve a principle of lunelionjil analysis, 
designed lo demonstrate unity in contrasl ani||l rooted in 
ihe ide.is of Schoenbeig and Heiniich Scl^enker, he 
described it as ‘the one ideal way ol writing about music 
It is notes about notes, as lileraty critieism is words 
about words' { / inw\ ljururx Supplcfucnt, 9 October 
1969) In some music this can scive as a uscliil 
educational tool, but it is not cnticism. it is indeed 
related lo the lelieai m litcraiuie Irrini judgment lo- 
waids the use ol the eompulei Aiul it is open lo olhei 
objections II presupposes that such unitx m contrast 
exists tiiid reqiiiics lo be demonstrated in the interests ol 
composer oi listener II mav not communieale with the 
la\ eai Above all. it c.in be a|>plied to grCiil and 
mctlKK’ie woiks with similar results, unable tt) evaluate. 
It can ileteet the j'llumbing but not the llame of genius 

I'heodoic Mevei (ireene, who subjeeled art criticism 

10 a systematic sludv. lound three mam asjxvls, the re- 
creative, Ihe historical and the judicial, each essential to 
the whole Here we need <ml> note the (lislmetions 
implied in modem praeliee. which as elsewhcic lends lo 
spill up prt>duction among a number ol clep»irlments 
Lhc jihilosivjshei, the scholai and the hisiouan work 
through books, lectures and learned jXTiodieals Ihe 
task ol the press eritie is ephemeral and doubtless kiwei, 
but in some ways more difficult anti lesponsihle, and 
Irequcntly more controversial, since he is concernetl 
with the day-to-d.iy discussion ol new' music Although 
the same people are ollen found in each camp, there arc 
obvious dangers about a system in which a scholar ma\ 
never review a concert oi a pi css eritie rarely grapple 
with a subject on a scale lo lill a book All are toncerned 
with criticism in the wider sense, and none can afford lo 
Ignore, even temporarily, the work of the (Others 

8 Tlth I (Mil A HONS Ol MliSiC. Music IS probably the 
most difficult of the arts to enlicize. owing to certain 
innate cfiaraclerislies that eompheale the (ask at the 
outset. It is an art expiessed in terms of lime and sound 

1 1 has lo be re-created anew at every performance, 
cnticism from the score is an unsalc method, if 
sometimes an unavoidable substitute, since it ignores the 
physical impact of sound and the inexactitude of muMcal 
notation, factors which also ensure that no two perfor- 
mances are exactly alike Secondly its primary material, 
sound, unlike the primary materials of all the other arts, 
has not m its pure form been developed for non-artistic 
use Whereas music is not directly concerned with space 
or sight or tangible materials, like painting, sculpture 
and architecture, there is a link with literature, and 
particularly with drama and poetry, which do involve 
time and sound FJul the resemblance is misleading and 



has led lo endless confusion For the aesthetic appeal of 
music, although it may be allied with words, is not 
verbal, is in fad anti-vcibal It has to evolve its own 
concepts, which cannot carry the connotations of evciy- 
dav life associated with a verbal language To talk of the 
‘language’ ol music is to employ metaphor, the associa- 
tion of words and music is so lirmly established that the 
daring nature (d' this compromise is forgotten The 
music critic Ciinnot communicate with his readers 
through notes and staves, he must use words He is 
translating and translating in the dark , for there can be 
no dictionary to help him The word ‘love’ is common 
coin in life and literature, the note (.' has nothing ti> do 
with breakfast or railway )ourrieys oi marital harmonv 
I he difficulty occurs with the other arts, but not to the 
same extent, lor all of them cither use a verbal language 
Ol are partl> representational fven an abstract painting 
can be described in terms of design oi colour I'tie (.ritiL 
ol music can only appeal from his own experience lo 
that ol his readeis 

The time factor also imposes its pattern A piece ol 
music cannot be heard all at once The facultv of 
memor> is calleil into plav .ind is continuallv opei.Uivc 
Irom the first bar Ic^ the last It is this that delei'imncs the 
pcculnir nature ol musical lorms An art that moves m 
time and is not expressed in words iec|uiics repetition or 
ilcvelopnicnl ol matenal, or at least allusion lo what has 
alreadx been heaiil This in turn poses problems of 
balance, contrast, expectalnm and lulhlment, which are 
rnoie centiMl lo music than lo the other arts, supported 
as these aie by their verbal oi representational content 
A painter c»iii place small cloud in one corner of a 
landsiape, and that cloud remains bclore the eye .irid 
m.iv dominate the picluie (witness the cloud over the 
lock in one ol Van C high's Provenya! landscapes), hut if 
a com|iosei washes a musical phrase lo dominate a work 
ol more than the slightest proportions he must allude to 
It nnire than dike Hence the complexity of musical 
lorms, <nul, since it is dilTieult lo invent a lorm that is 
both riew' and coherent, then slow cwolution and long 
peiioci ol use lleie we pass a etmspKuous side turning 
to entical eiror Whereas the need loi balance, contrast 
etc remains constant . the methods ol satisfying it alter 
born age lo age, sometimes almost as impel eeplibly as 
the How of a gl.ieicr The historian will delect the change 
eveniiially, but the critic ma> be led into mistaking the 
t'Miiporary canons of musical science lor the permanent 
laws of the art to lake sonata form as ei,tuivalcnl lo 
loim, cir the major minor system tor lonalii> ilscll 

nil AFSTMI T !(' PROBI I M 1 hese special properties of 
music, when taken 1 1 conjunction with the extensive 
general requirements of ail enticism, are enough lo 
account for the rarity of front-rank music critics in 
proportion lo those of the other arts But there is 
another basic difficulty The critic has ncvci been sup- 
ported by a thoroughly worked-oul musical aesthetic. 
The philosophers in whose province the promulgation ot 
such matters lay have seldom had a working knowledge 
OI a real understanding of music, failing to appreciate its 
inner nature, they have saddled it with ‘principles' bor- 
rowed Irom the other arts, and from I art her alicld. The 
Cireeks, and Plato m particular, viewed aesthetics across 
Ihc territory of ethics and politics. Western philosophy 
has managed lo disentangle the political thread and 
loosened the ethical (for long the banc not only of 
Fnglish music criticism, but of English musical life in all 
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its forms, though music with its non-vet bal and non- 
reprcscnlational centre of gravity must be the least 
ethical of the arts), it has not lirmly established the 
independent position of music There remains a chasm 
between the aesthclicians on the one hand and the prac- 
tical critics on the other, a chasm that can he budged 
only by hard thought Since the philosophers weic not 
htted lo build a bridge, the critics - those who saw its 
necessity, and without it they could only wotk in 
darkness have tiicd lo throw one from the other side 
Their repeated failure is the inner history of music 
ciilicism, at which it is now' necessary to glance 

The ISth-ccnlury ciitics not only ignored the absence 
ol a bridge, they saw no need foi one They applied then 
general aesthetic theories lo music without regard to 
whether they iiuide sense 'fhus we find Mallheson, the 
leading critic ol his day and a man ol wide culture, 
ailcmpting to legislate for all music on terms applicable 
only lo the liulant melodic style of which he constituted 
himscll the piophel. regulating the pioper content of 
musical forms (‘A ('oncerlo should convey hopefulness 
the Sarabande has lo express no other leclmg than 
awe voluptuousness reigns supreme in the Concerto 
(irosso', while the chaconne should express satiety and 
the overiuie magnanimity), and even prescribing the 
reactions ol the animal kingdom he said that crabs 
lollow the pipe, hares the transverse llutc, camels a small 
hell, trout and carp a large bell, bees the cymbals and 
spiders the lute, while ‘pigs will go anywhere after a 
/iiher’ Needless lo s<iy, watertight systems of this kind 
lejccled a priori both Ihc early contrapuntal schools and 
the climax ol Baroque counterpoint in .1. S Bach, and 
their absurd rigidity may have encouraged the irre- 
sponsible element in the Romantic reaction I'hc early 
l9th-ceiUury eiiiics threw off the shackles of rationalist 
pedantiv. only lo impose new ones of then own Cilori- 
Ixiiig the spirit ol ievi>lt represented by Beelboven. who 
became a soil of musical Byron, and later by Fis/l and 
Wagner, they set up an inverted ethical standard that 
brought them no closer lo music itself It was in reaction 
to wh.it he icgaidcd as a chaotic and decadent empiri- 
cism that Hanslick wrote his book on musical aes- 
thetics His bridge broke dow'n not because he was a bad 
musician but because he was a bad philosopher He 
made it loo rigid, not sun'icicntly tensile, his prejudices 
were opposed lo the emotionalism of Wagner and Liszt, 
so he elevated them into general principles by denying 
the relevance of emotion It is when elongated into a 
principle that prejudice becomes dangerous Hanslick 
set the fashion for a spate of aesthetic bridgc-buildmg, 
especially in Germany, but the structures invariably 
collapsed cither at the same point or on a misunder- 
standing ol the scope of musical ‘language'. One 
example only need be taken, that of lladow in the first 
chapter of his SruJics in Modern Musu (1892) He pul 
forward four ‘principles of musical judgment'- the prin- 
ciples of vitality (comprising technical inventiveness and 
imaginative power), labour (the best possible workman- 
ship), proportion and fitness With his elucidation of the 
first and third there can be no dispute, but the inter- 
pretation placed upon the second and fourth led him 
into a condemnation of Italian opera on ethical grounds 
and a false antithesis between sacred and secular music 
He failed lo distinguish between ends and means, his 
suspicion of the theatre, shared by most of his English 
contemporaries, led him into a senes of equivocations, 
for instance over ParsifciL to w'hose Grail scenes he 
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denied theatrical power, solely, it would appear, because 
Wagner ‘was too great an artist to confuse sacred music 
with secular’ 

It v^as the seeming inevitability of such lailurcs that 
led some critics at the turn of the century to conclude 
that the establishment of principles was undesirable as 
well as impossible, that the cntic’s job was not to judge 
but to record his impressions and leave the reader to 
take them or leave them. Hence the criteria adopted by 
Debussy ‘I'o render one's impressions is belter than to 
critici/c, and all technical analysis is doomed to futility 
Remember the word “impressions”, foi I insist on 
keeping my emotion free from all par.isitic aesthetics' 

10 0BJF(‘1IVI and ,SIJB,IF (T ivr C’RIIKISM These twt) 
approaches supplied the gieat bone of critical conten 
tion in the first half of the 20th century They were 
endlessly contrasted, disputed and combined Newman 
{A Musical Cntic’s Haluiaw 1^125) made a sustained 
attempt to lay down objective standards, esjxxuilly for 
criticism of contemporary music The book supplied a 
first-class intellectual stimulant and a healthy counter 
blast to much sloppy thought, but carried the seeds of its 
own failure for in testing the validity of a lOlh-centuiy 
German critic's allempt to lay down walci tight (»bie(. 
live standards, ,1 C Lobe’s Miisikabsclic Brief c cuics 
Wohlhckannteri (1S.S2), and demonstrating its tailure in 
practice, Newman returned the inevitable verdict on all 
such enterprises, including his own For aesthetic ap- 
preciation, depending on the sensory reactions of the 
individual, can be no more subject to predetermined 
laws than the proportions of a cathedral or the colour ol 
a picture - than, in fact, the work of art itself The critic 
may attempt to rationalize his resjionses, but the result 
will be valid for himself alone, and if he comes to give it 
the force of a principle he will find his rcccplivcness 
attacked by a sort of spiritual pneumoconiosis, a harden 
ing of the tissue into stone, which will ultimately be 
fatal to an cflicicnt performance of his duties It is as 
dangerous for him as for the artist to hold his subcon- 
scious mind on too tight a rein Thence springs the 
mentality unable to distinguish the mechanical from the 
organic, a sonata movement by C zerny from iJiie by 
Beethoven. No listener can be exclusively objective 
where his own emotions are concerned, and if they arc 
not concerned, he cannot be said to have experienced the 
work he has heard 

That, however, is no argument tor wholesale surren- 
der to the other side Subjective criticism as advocated 
by Debussy and Anatole France opens the door to 
absurdity and irrelevance, and points straight to chaos 
For there is no counter-check outside the critic’s own 
personality. He becomes a circus turn, amusing the 
reader for as long as he can remain balanced on his 
tight-rope However finely attuned his sensibility, it may 
be thrown out by the most trivial circumstance Where 
his objective colleague may apply an obsolete and ir- 
relevant yardstick, the subjective critic may unwittingly 
judge by what he has eaten for dinner or the proximity 
of his foe in the row in front smoking a noxious cigar 

It follows that, if a subjective critic often degenerates 
into a nuisance, an unprejudiced critic is a contradiction 
m terms and if there were such a person he would be 
an insufierable bore, since when fully trained and in effi- 
cient working order he would always be right This 
aspect of criticism has never been more trenchantly 
expressed than by Bernard Shaw: 


Never in mv lite have I penned an impartial cnlichsm, and I hope I never 
may lo he jusl to individuals even if il were possible - would be 

10 saetihtc the end lo ihe means, which would be profoundly iininoiul 
One must, of course, know ihe facts, and that is where the erilie’s skill 
comes in, but a nioial has to be drawn tioni the facts, and that is where 
his bias eomes out 

Shaw declared that ‘there is no more dishonest and 
msufterable affectation' than the ‘infernal, abstract, 
judicially authoritative air' of cv (uthedra criticism, and 
pleaded instead for 

siiueiit v of expression, not only of the crilit's opinion, but of the mood 
in which that opinn>n was foi mod We cannot pet aw av from the cntic’s 
tempeis, his impatiences, his soicnesses, his friendships, his spite, his 
tiithusiasins (uinalory and other), n.iy lits very politics and lelipion 

How then is the t>b|eclive- subjective dilemma to be 
resolved'* It does not help lo take leluge in metaphysics 
and assert (with A .1 Sheldon) that objectiye criteria 
exist, but they can be comprehended only suHjjectively, 
Ol (with C'alvocoressi) that, while recognizing l(ha( they 
do iu)t exist, the critic is entitled to proceed as il they did 
The answer is to divide the problem, separating those 
aspects where an objective standard c.in ojxTitle (the 
basic laws and limitations of music, the erilie's resjx'in- 
sibilities, his training and intellectual armament) from 
the peisonal and intuitive lactors fhe crilie needs lo 
cultivate a kind of double vision Ills mind must be open 
and susceptible while lelammg its hold on .iccumulaled 
experience, it must be cool and logical without losing 
the capaeits to be moved, it must in a real .sense be 
objective and subjective at the same lime, like the mind 
of Keats when he watched the sparrows out ol his 
window and projected himself into then existence as 
they picked about the gravel 

11 Im (K I IK’S Kl sPDNSiim ITU s The critic owes 
responsibility tv> (a) Ihe art of musie, (/») Ihe audience 
actual and potential, and thiough it lo society as a 
w'hole, (< ) the composer, (c/) the jvertormer and (e) the 
jirornoter Thiit, it may be suggested, is the correct order 
of precedence In <i matter where the gewernmg factor is 
an aesthetic judgment any «ittempt lo impose a policy or 
a party line is an mfimgemcnt of the critic's prerogative 
And since the value of a criticism depends in part on 
the reader’s knowledge of the critic's standpoint, the 
unsigned .irlicle is improper 

Responsibility to the art must be distinguished from 
responsibility lo the composer, who like the critic is a 
servant of the art 1’he critic is not the composer's 
personal advocate, he should not, except m the compel- 
ling interests ol music itself, lapse into the propagandist 
He IS the magistrate, even li his tenure of the bench is 
in,securc and his judgment liable lo be upset on appeal It 
follows that he must be honest with himself and the 
public and absolutely fearless His most valuable quality 
IS his independence 1 1 is not his first concern lo be right, 
except in matters of fact, he should never confuse 
humility with abdication of re.sponsibility If there is one 
thing more distasteful than a critic who will not speak 
his mind but, like Shakespeare’s cquivocalor, ‘swears in 
both the scales against cither scale’, it is a critic grovel- 
ling before the composer of his fancy, like a small boy 
begging for the autograph of a popular sportsman Such 
behaviour is apt lo be counter-productive in the short 
run, and it is superfluous in the long If the new gods are 
genuine, they will prevail Schumann well said that ‘the 
critic who does not attack what is bad is but a half- 
hearted supporter of what is good' 

The critic’s first obligation to the composer, living or 
dead, is lo asse.ss as accurately as possible (with the aid 
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of a score jf he can obtain one) what he is trying to do, 
how I'ar he has succeeded, how the work under discus- 
sion relates to others by the same composer or his 
contemporaries, and whether the attempt was worth 
making He needs the perspective of history, not least in 
relation to modern music, and an car sensitive to the 
pressures ol fashion, (itherwise he may mistake the 
manner lor the matter He is not telling the reader what 
to think, he is giving his own thoughts, and since he is 
human they may be lallible, inadequate, or even per- 
verse To expect him to suppress his personality is to 
demand the impossible and the undesirable 

At this point the horns ol a familiar dilemma begin to 
obtrude. How is a composer uf genius to be satislac- 
lorily handled by a critic who cannot make pretension 
lo such an endowment’ Shaw' maintained in fhe 
Qumtcwcud' t>f Ihscnism that no author can create a 
character greater than himscll, how can a critic judge an 
.irlist greater than himself, especially when he meets him 
loi the fust limc'^ In the words ol Cireene, ‘It great art is 
the protlucl ol a great soul, ordy a critic of spiritual 
statLiFc can hope to rccogni/e and appreciate artistic 
greatness when he sees it To the trivial *ill things are 
triviaf The , insurer, as so often, is to l<H»k the dilemma 
between the horns and pass it b> The critic’s pronouncc- 
riients are gerieiallv valuable not so much for their 
conclusion as lor the process of thought b\ which the 
conclusion is reacheil, and lor the reactions the> se!: up 
in the leader's mind Many a smaller man than 
Beethoven has thrown light on Beethoven's music .md 
on the nature and creative processes ot art ilsell But the 
critic cannot reluse his task, he must attempt to leach a 
conclusion (^r conlcss defeat It is olten better to judge 
wrongly than to maik lime Nor is he precluded Irimi 
changing lus mind His verdict need not be linal tor 
himself, let alone lor his contemporaries and successors. 
It IS suie to be counter-checked by others fhe verdict ol 
posterity is .iltei all no more than a Tn.ijoritv vote, as 
( lotch put It in his Ia l lures, early in the l*^th century 
the opinions ol acknow'ledgctl critics accumulate in 
tune, .ind are compacted into a mass that inevitably 
bears dow'n before it all the opposition (T false taste and 
ignmance’ Of course the man who expects the erilie ol 
a complex new work lo return the considered verdict ol 
poslenty is demanding a miracle Yet those ciities who 
instinctively detected Beethoven's genius and attacked it 
lecording to their lights were doing music more set vice 
than partisan writers who proclaim hall a dozen master- 
pieces every year in the hope of getting one shot on the 
target There is a false as well as a true humility in 
criticism Johnson put the pettifogging critic m his 
place *A fly, sir, may sting a stately horse and make him 
wince, but the one is but an insect, the olhci is a horse 
stiir Newman emphasized the critic’s high calling The 
busine,ss of criticism is, in the case ol the lirst-rate artist, 
to see him steadily and see him whole, and m the case of 
the second- or third-rate artist, to sec him steadily and 
see him damned' (There is however a place foi the 
second- and even the third-rate artist; without them the 
art might wither and the lirst-rate die on the branch ) 
While the critic who thinks that his utterances can 
alter the course of musical history is sulTenng from 
delusions, the composer who ignores criticism runs the 
risk of severing his strongest link with the public The 
lordly contempt lor critics exhibited by a few composers 
must be rebutted, not so much from a sense of the 
dignity of criticism but because it is a sign of weakness. 


D’Indy wrote- ‘I consider criticism absolutely useless, 
indeed, I should even say, injurious . . Criticism as a 
rule is the opinion some gentleman or other has of a 
woik How should such an opinion be of any use to art'^' 
(Revue tie I art dramatique, f^ebruary 1899) The 
answer is that without the opinion of ‘some gentleman or 
other’ art would be wingless, since it cannot bombinatc 
in a vacuum, and under present conditions it must pass 
the Cerberus of criticism bciore it can hope to enjoy 
public favour C’erbcrus may bark out of turn oi up the 
wrong tice, but it is no use the composer peevishly 
pretending that he is inaudible Lis/t went lo the other 
extreme when he wrote that ‘criticism should become 
more and more an activity ol productive artists' This 
would work only il all had the open-hearted and 
responsible attitude ol Lis/t himsell II is interesting to 
vompare the opinion of a later creative artist, h M 
l-orslei, who regarded criticism ol a work of art and 
suneiuler lo it as antithetical ‘Think before you speak is 
ciilicism's nunto. speak bclorc you think creation’s’ 
(I lench, 1948) But the critic hears and leels before he 
speaks It is this dualism ihe taking part and standing 
aside that lies at the centre of cr-iticism 

The critic's Ire.ilmenl ol performers requires a slight 
change ol emphasis While composer and executant 
alike ofler their wares to the public, and the former can 
be misrepresented by the deficiencies of the latter, it is 
doubtlul if hostile criticism can hurt a good composer, 
except in his pride 1 1 keeps him in the public eye and 
can generate support as well as controversy, especially il 
the reader detects animus or blindness But it may 
undermine the confidence ol a performer, who is subject 
to neivousness and sudden indisposition and may be 
below his best wlien the critic happens lo hear him boi 
that reason the critic would do well lo bear in mind the 
bencTil ol the doubt 

Responsibility lo society also has its dilemma. Every 
woik of art is a Janus, looking inwardly lo its own laws 
and oulwaidly towards life, and it may touch life at any 
point, m Its moral values and its commonplace 
incidents it olten acts as a lightning-conductor between 
the two, interpreting the former in terms of the latter, 
illuslraimg the general by the particular In music this 
connection is obscure and elusive, even when words arc 
attached, but its existence cannot be doubled Jeremy 
C’ollieTs complaint that music in the thcalic ‘throws a 
Man off his Guard, makes way for an ill Impression, 
and IS most Commodiously planted lo do Mischief is a 
back-handed tribute to the art he wished to banish The 
cnlic has lo tread wanly here If he restricts himself 
exclusively lo artistic laws he runs the risk of cutting 
himself off from life and falling into the picciosily of art 
for art’s sake There is an even greater danger of import- 
ing alien (especially ethical and political) values into 
music criticism Dramatic composers who do not take 
sides for or against their characters, foi instance Purcell 
and Mo/arl, have been attacked for ‘weaknesses of artis- 
tic judgment and lailures of artistic probity’. This used to 
be a common failing m England and Germany 
German philosophers (e g Kant) have generally been 
hostile to ae.sthclic beauty, except when accompanied by 
moral ideas, and it has resulted in considerable injustice 
being done lo French and Italian music, which is gen- 
erally without such moral preoccupations. Music has 
continually lo defend its territory against the incursion 
of moralists (Shelley in his Dejence of Poetry saw the 
same danger in literature), and here the critic should 
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take the lead This does not mean that moral questions 
arc never lo he asked In the words of lidgar Wind, Ihe 
critic should noi be confined lo asking 'Has the artist 
achieved the clTecl al which he aimed'^ He should 
also ask the forbidden question Should this kind of 
effect be aimed at, and what should be its place in our 
experience'^' (I'rench, 1948) lo that he can return only 
a subjective answer, but the ventilation of such matters 
IS healthy I'his is the prtiper sphere for discussing the 
aversion many people feel lor the exaltation of negative 
human values in works like Tnstan und Isolde and 4 
Vdluf'c Romeo and Juliets and the vexed question of 
artistic decadence in general Political pressure, the banc 
of many artists in the past, may now constitute a gieatei 
danger, at least in some countries 4'here is no such 
thing as democracy in art, nor can Iheie be in criticism, 
doctrinaire ideology is the moital enemy of both One of 
the critic’s roles is that of watchdog, and he must bark 
as appropriate 

12. Thi CRIIK'S QliAMIKAnoNS The qualities 
required c^f the ideal music critic are so multifarious as 
almost to place him among the mylliical beasts Never- 
theless, if the great critic is perhaps born, not made, 
much can be done by iramiiig, and it is woilh attemplirig 
to sum up these cjualitics 

(i) A knowledge of the technical and theoretical jirin- 
ciples of music History shows that the critic who knows 
no art but music is of very little use. but the dilettante 
who does not understand music is ol' no use at all 
(n) A knowledge of musical history and scholarship 
Without this, in Greene's words, ‘no cniic, however 
artistically sensitive, can escape critical “sentimen- 
tality”, that is, an illegitimate intrusion into a work of 
art of what does not exist in it and a failure to apprehend 
certain of its essential ingredients' It has been well said 
that a critic should know something about 41 II music and 
all about some, and that he should he. in the highest 
sense, a prolessional amateur professional because he 
needs to be trained, amateur becMUse he should erijoy his 
task and love music He can learn loo Irom the history 
of his own department C riticism, like art itself, .swings 
between the poles of classicism and romanticism, and 
old problems recur in new guises Stainer (i 88 (t 81) 
found music criticism ‘oscillating dangerously between 
the two extremes of dogmatic conventionalism and un- 
blushing nihilism' Perhaps it always doc> 

(ill) A wide general education, covering .is many as 
possible of the subjects with which music can be shown 
lo have a point of contact At the narrowest, this 
includes aesthetics, social history and some al least of 
the other arts, but it can be extended to many other 
activities, for instance psychology, which may one day 
be regarded as an cs,sential I’o give an obvious example 
of this interdependence, no one can critici/c liturgical 
music without an understanding of the liturgy or opera 
without spcciali7cd knowledge of the theatre 

(iv) The ability to think straight and lo write m a clear 
and stimulating manner. Nearly everybody has been 
taught to write m childhood and thinks (after a fa,shion) 
because he cannot help it. Both functions need rigorous 
training before they arc fit for infliction on the public, 
and they are connected The critic has to engage the 
substance of the reader’s mind, not merely its surface, 
he must therefore know his own Criticism by catch- 
phrase is a form of laziness, designed to evade the 
necessity foi thought It is belter lo be provocative than 


soporific. Badly expressed criticism, if not useless, is 
laigely wasted Homer's antithesis between winged 
words, which find I heir mark, and wingless words, 
which might as well not have been uttered, is worth the 
critic's consideration He thus has two reasons for 
sludviTig literature the laige area over which it touches 
music anti the fact that in putting pen to paper he is 
practising it Too many music critics are lound in the 
innocent condition ol Moliere's Monsieur .lourdain, who 
was aslomshed to learn he had all his lile been speaking 
prose 

(v) \n insight into the workings of the creative 
imagin.itioii This presupposes a touch of the same 
quality m the cntic if that is present, it can be named to 
a high level ol percept! veness. without it there is alw'ays 
the danger of a super -academic irrelevalnce The 
executanrs point ol view must also be urtdei stood, 
thougli Iheie arc no grounds for supposing ih\il experi- 
ence of pcrhirming belore an audience is a pii^requisile 
(or a critic 

(vi) An integrated philosophy ol lile ol his own 
(ireene put the point well the critic must be able ‘ti> 
share ini.iginativclv in many dilleienl types t>l exjieii- 
ence and lo conij'irehend diverse mierprelations and 
evaluations ol these experiences I inless he believes 
in some scale ol values, he must remain blimi to the 
natuic and significance of scales ol value lo which he 
himself cannot subscribe' I he matvh must liaNC a box to 
strike on 

(vii) An enduring inquisitiveness and willingness lo 
leain Tfie man who has lost this has begun lo lose his 
power tocntici/e, since neither the current stieam ol art 
nor Its view ol its own past is ever sl.itic The ciilic wlui 
IS no longer inteiesied m music or in what other pei^ple 
are thinking about it glows pi>mpous and repetitive, and 
should retire 

(vin) An acceptance ol his c>wn liimlations, individual 
and generic These ai'c variable quantities, tempoiarv 
currents ol prejudice abound m every age. and any 
honest critic will admit that there arc moments when he 
loathes and spurns a work that he knows to he a mas 
terpieee II Irom previous experience or his own admis 
Sion his readers can locale his weaknesses, the liarm 
done by an ill-considered judgment and all critics 
make more ol these than they like lo suppose will be 
minimized, li he sets himself up as an oracle, he has all 
the farther lo tall 

That catalogue ol qualifications is likely to rule out 
large sections ol the eonnmmitv, not least m the musical 
professnm With very few' exceptions active compo.scrs 
and performers make bad critics, and the more eminent 
they arc m their primary role, the more erratic they are 
likely to be m the secondary, since Ihcir mam energies 
arc engaged elsewhere T he chances arc that they will 
cither be blinded by Ihcir own special skills or will tw'cr- 
compensale and omit lo judge C'ntici.sm demands a 
rigorous training of the mind While more could be done 
in universities and colleges lo teach it as a di.scipline in 
Its own right, the heaviest work will always fall on ihe 
individual student He needs to know the composer's 
and the executant's point t)t view, but must resist pres 
sures that will make him the servant of cither; in the last 
resort he stands alone It may be permissible to suggest 
that the best way lo educate his critical faculty and clear 
his mind of cant is to question acknowledged master- 
pieces, neither standing in awe of their reputation nor 
taking them for granted It is a fallacy that great works 



nuisl be swallowed whole To accept the stature ol 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony or ! n\tan imd iutlfJc and 
I hen tr> lo account for it is to pul (he cart belore (he 
horse I'he quality ol a work of art «..tnnot be tlelined or 
demoristialeti b\ rule, it must be e\perienced, and m.i\ 
then be cornnumicated through the sensibilit> ol another 
mind When the student has learnt to clo (his. he is read\ 
to undei lake criucism 

In the absence ol .1 trained critic a puunising can 
didale is the composer content Ivi abandon or subouhn- 
,rte his own creative activilN. 01 even the piactitionei «>l 
anolhei art piovidctl he knows enou^’h ol music It is 
nol allogcihci an accident that one ol the levs outstand 
mg music critics was a man wlu^ had tiairied himsell as a 
lurvclist and social thinker and was to reach eminence as 
a dram.ilisl Bernard Shaw All his music criticism 
aj’iail horn a piece ot special and mostly non musical 
pleading m I lu Pi'tfa ( B ue/icn/c wasconlined ti^ the 
ct'lumns ol a W'cekl\ ncwspapei I in, it is tiuc, .1 rmne 
spacious age) Noi is its stmuii.iting qualilv even when 
he IS discussing inu-’K since loigcnicii and singers long 
dead, dcpcndcnl on his inimitcdsle wit With the possible 
exception id the second, he possessed in abiiiuiant meas 
me all eight ciiialilic.itions listed above 

1 Ins alU-inpt lo giapplc with tlic subject ol ciiticisin 
^annol be ended mote litlv than wiili anothci quotation 
horn Shaw 

X I I il n l^ln vv [ ii (( II u il Ik till pi i ■'•MUii let Imr in iiol v\ ,k ili ti..uliiic’ It 
111 1 I‘>i iikiI' iiiv piiud or b.iil .Hi \ [s isv'Ma! nijlki I'l.ii m.ik s 

1! m . 1 1 ! iiK W hi II Mi\ LI iiii .il Tooil IS ,il 'In Ik lelif pt 1 .on.il li i lin 

OK it llu V-v'1 1 1 ll IS p.l sSlDII lill jSISsU'll 1(1! ai IlSlK jKllll llUl' lo'lt 
i.thliO h( iiiK ol oKirKl sikIh iiul uiiori Ihil i ict in .111 

IVrhaps a nintli qii.ihhc.ilion mas bo .idded ciitieism 
should not he a prolessioii casuallv chosen or embraced 
with .1 view to eas\ subsistence but a vocation 

Hint KK.KAihn 

( \visoii tfi / \\ii\ lift \ln\udl 1 1 oiuiou I^'s'’ n\ 

- I ^ 1 1 

{ liiiilKi I ss H, Oil MiisiL.il C I iliLism HunusH 
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IKol ) 
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IMsr 4 IKHI AlW(>k s l'n4 t ng vi'isioii !S'’7 new I tij* lians 
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h hi'ilio/ / c\ f^roii'yifiK \ <Ji' hi nnisu/ui (I’atis tSS'M llI I riiniliaiil 
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CniK liaitl ( Pai is, |H7 1 1 

It I t'lunlcv Ihiil\ ) « tn i Musuut Rn itUi'i ihin\ ( I oiutoii IN6? 

H M SchliMleiei Joh hnnimh RiuhiuiJl m in I efu-n nnj \i iin 
niii\ikiili\, hi ///i/Z/i'A (7/ ( Ainisbin )• I.S(is R) 
t Hanslick Dw inoiU-im Ofni (ikalin l^/^, A!‘>UO) 

< K Salamaii a)n MusicaK riticism’ /’/t/ 1, n ( 1S7S (.) I 
I t ilippi Musiiiii muMiisii uniihi’, hio^iaplu o/eH (Milan 
Icollcclion ol .irlicles lirsi pubd in In p,'isi’M'i(m-ii\ 

( ( 111 I ii mi4\ii/u(' I'll A/amh (Pans, IS80) 

) SUnnei ‘ I lie PiniLipies ol Musical ( iilicism' P\f 1. vii (ISSli Si) 
VS 

t I is/l in satnmchc Sihnfien (I eip/ig, ISSO Sh 

I' Hanslick ('onu’rii' C onipontsti'H unJ (Hciliii 1KS6. 

^ B Hallow Studies in Modern Mioiii (lauulon tX‘)? 4) 

^ N Sciov Kiitu/u’skni sr<;/ '/ 1( nlical ai tic'les|, ed N ,Siovam>vskv 
iirul ollieis (SI PcMeisbure. IK^? S) 

V Stasov SohraniM' sofhtnvnn IS4'^ /VOb [( ollecicd works 
184/ P>0(ij (Si Pc'lersburg, I8‘>4 UXlb), in iv 
P Tchaikovsky Mu^ikal ntyi fel' veioni t ratuviki \Mus\ca\ IcuilU’tons 
and notcsl (Moscow, 1898) 

H Him ho/ I e\ musn icns ri hi niusiym, cd A H.dlavs (Pans, Proh 
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P (. Huik ‘Prolegomena to Musical ( 'nUcistn', AAY 4, xvxii ( I9()S (>) 
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M M Pagel Sonic ( in losiliesol Musical ( nlicisin I'M 4 vlu(l‘)lS 
lb), bH 

K Roliand i nvnije nnisnnl an pm s du pa\d (Pans, 191V, 7/1949) 

I koin}>old Ih’utsi hi's Opemsi hidht dcr (n-item\ai t {\ 1971) 

M 1) ( alvocoicssi 1 he PrimipU \ and Methods of Miunal ( nttdsni 
(london I97r rt \ 7 19t|) 

\1 liiLsIlaiul kniik ll/s kidtia phdosophisi lu s /7f>/>/< /u ( Rei tin 1V7S) 

I Niw-man 4 Musuatitun s Holida\ (lomlon 

\ Posisiripi lo a Musiial ( iiUc s Hoiid.iv , Ml Iwi (1V2‘') 
.x.si, ir? 107b 

\ I Sticldon f)n ( rilicism’ YU) xlviii ( 197s), IIH 
It Spnngci Noi men Lind I ehlcrtiucilcn dei Musikkiihk , t/iAn, i\ 
(1V7S) 78 

H I luiigLi rnedinfi Rm h/il ' als Miisika/si hi if tsh lu 1 (I eip/ig, 1977) 
H H''iiu lierki (Hiilin. IV77) 

( Koechliii I i-N I oinposik uis 1 1 la 1 1 ilKiue MMisic.ik ReM via 10 
(007) 108 

I I null I f a sensihi/iii m/o/i n/i- (P-ins. 1977; 

\ Mt IcIuorrL \ai>i;i ill I Hill a niusu ale il 1V77) 

I Slejv I )ic ill ulsclie Musikknhk des 18 JalnhurulLiiN uniei deni 

I innu dci Allekienlchu /M\\ \ ( I9'’7 K). 7^ 

\ S..hinn" Aun ilei (nsLhiilile dii niiisik.ilisi lu 11 Kiilik in 
Oeuischland . /h\fP /vXs V 

II Mrohcl \eui Ausgaben del Kiilik' 1/t /os, vii ( 1978) IS 

\ Abci Hie Miisik in ckr I .igcspicssi Du A/usiA , \ xi ( 1 9?9 j 8b^ 
M I .ilkr lohiinn liudruh Reuhindl iind ih i infaiif; dei niustkah 
s, In II loin iiiilisiik (Kassil |V''V) 

XV Him/ Kiifil, del Musik ( W'ojlcnbuliel |v79) 

I M ililiiiL Musikkntik (Munslei. 1979) 

\ Pafenii (riliiai 'UMiocialia musie.ik pi i messc mclodologieht 
RiM 111(19(0) I'” 

t SvhiKil/ M usik ki iliki I \on hiuli’ /h\fl’ /‘/VO bl 
I’ Siibii I a fo/iann liudihli Riuluiiili a/s Musikiisilu (iki 1 si tm 
iiisM haiiutnii n uhii \\ i si a umi \\ nkany^ du Musik iSlrasbourg 
19(0) 

Cl iKlIa \ alk di Pa/ I pnmoidi deli.i intna nuisiLak m t r.ineia . 
RMI wwiu (I9tl) S(4 

I ainiiL.ik musiiak in llalia X'll.i i luluiia musicaie miorno al 
IS’O RMI v^x,x ()V.)7), 49^ 
i> b Sliaw Miisii in london IS^Mi 94(tondon, 19(7) 

( I .imbiii Musii //<C 0 ondon hM4) 

() riiompson I'lai th a/ Musiial (. niii tsni (St.Sk \ luV. I9)4| 

K Xaigis Dll Miisikk I itiki I Huvo H «>// ( Magdehiug 19(4) 

Cl n Shaw I otulon Miisii /.SV.S as Heuhi h\ C'oiiiadi Hassello 
11 /'// sH/i/i liiifher iiilohiopiaphu al Put III uliii s (I oi\dou. 1947) 

H Anilrcs fieitiave in (ust hu hh dei V/i/s/AAr/oA ((’jieilswald, 1948) 
I’ A Siholcs ( nliiisin ol Musn ! he {fxford i ompanum to Musn 
(Oxioul 1948) 

1 C hcmishi vsk\ SfH/ / po I \/i //A(' (Ai lie ks on .leslhelicsj ( Mosi ow . 
19 48) 

\ H toxSliangwavs 1 In V iilicisrn ol Musk /’A4 4, K\ ( 1948 9),) 
\ Thomson Ihe Stall af Mitsu (New Xork. 19.49 7 19bl) 

I M (iicene I lu -irts and ilu 4/ / 0 / ( 1 i/k i\wi (PniiLelon, 1940) 

I kolodin Ihe C ritual C iiinposei the Musn a! \i mini's of Heifio 

II i/enei Sihuiuaiin I ihaikossks anu ( hhei s (Scsk \ 01 k 1940) 
tr S.jinpson Notis on t I ilicisin Vf / , xxni ( 1947), 411 

M (iial ( oinposei and i mu /no Hundred titirs of Musual 
( mu tsni iSevi >oik 194.V) 

\' Thomson 'I In Musu al .Stene (Sev^ \oik, 1948) 

A Madiabev hath ih la 1 1 itique musuali (Pans, 194b) 

N Demulh 4// inihalaf'] 0 / Musn al C mu isni tram the l i/ieenth to the 
I Mintiith L rntun (london, 1947) 

A R Olivci I he Lm \< lopedists us <. mu s of Musk (Si:s\ York 1947) 
Cl Paniiairi I a enhea nuisicak come enliea d aiie’. La \iia del lin- 
em/gg/o wiwMi n/e ( Milan. 1947), |4| 

P A Scholes Phe Mntoi of Musu ffi44 Id44 (London, 1947) 

W Schuh Kiiiiken und Lssais (/urich. 1947 S.S) 

R Pieinh.Ld M umi ami L mu ism u .Srmgt/Hivm (C ambritlge. Mass 

1948) 

H M Sihucllcr “limiation” and "Pxprcssion in Brilish Music 
C'rilicism m the 18th Ccnluiv’ xxxiv (1948), S44 

V Thomson Phe in af Judf'inR Musu (New York, 1948) 

I C'ulshaw ‘the Obics.live I allaiy . M M R, Ixvix (1949), 47 
W De.in ‘Music .iiul tellers’ An ImpertmenI knqinrs' Ml . xxx 
(1949), 47b 

P Mics tow Smn und Praxis der mieakalm hen Kntik (Kcvciacr 

1949) 

A N Serov hhriinnne stall jSelected artieles), ed Ci N Khubov 
(Moscow and 1 emngrad, 19S0 V7) 

M Mila 1. e.spcnenm musicalc e I'esieiua iJuTiii. 19.40) 

Cl Sharp ‘Some Problems ol Music Cnlicism'. MR. xi (1950), 1 4() 
t- Hanslick Vienna's Holden Years of Musu. bans H PIcasanIs 
(I ondon, 1951 ) 

V I homson Musu Roiht and Left (StisN \ ork. 1951) 
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B V Asafyev /r/»r«//«n'<’ fSelcclccI ailulcs mi 
KiisMiin nuisu 1, c(l N Braiulo. i (Mosc<'H 
W (_J(nlli*v ’Sonu' Nulos on ( nlRism 1 

C C'ui IzhianniM’ suit i IScIc^lcd artiLk-s|, td A Kronilyov 

(Icnin^-tad, l‘^‘>2) 

W OtMii 1 urllui f hmi;,'hls on ( )pL'ralR ( nlKisin <>[una iiMl'iSi) 
(>SS 

Ofhra, III (I9S2) IV; Isyniposmin ol aKic'Ics h\ I f'mldbcck, B 
Brillcn, 1- Sicin K ( lark and W Deanl 
M K.ivnoi Towaids a Ralionali’ o( C niKtsni , /V/R \iii (I‘#S2k I9S 
M II SUakense hmidt ‘/ui I’lohlonialik dcr Musikkiilik *lA/ii.iv 
(19S2) 19S 

B V Asafyi'v Izhrannm' n iiJii sKnrks], iZi\ V N 1 ivano\a 

and olliLis (Moscow. I9S2 7) |vol v incl conipklL hsi ol wtilmj»s| 
N Sloniinsky Ii'xuon o/ Musmi! hi\i‘i tm ( niuul issmJn upon 
Cuniposirs simr liivlhovi’u s lum iNcw ^ ork |9Si) 

A iX’lla ( orlt’ 'I c cnlKhc nuisii'ali di I ilippo I ihppi' K\f/ Ivi 
(I9S4) 4^, 141 

I Nownniri f rum the Wuthinf Vfush (loiulon I9S(>) 
l> Auitukll /V/r ( iitn al thf Ormu (1 ondoii 19S7) 

M H Slucki’nscliinidt (Jan- iiiuJ I U'nthh t MiisiLki ink |9s"i 

I' Novcnian Mfin h\\u\xftoniiht ll mhl ol \lu\u (london I*>SX) 
M Mann M Heme, .ils Musikkiilikcr Si\f xu\(l9‘S9), 121 
R Holland Ls\u\s an Musn , li\ D IwtiilNew >oik 19S9) 

Musk ( niKs .mil ( iitK ism lod.iv \f J ii(hktO). 7 _'•) jsvniposiuni) 
I) II I aiiK'Kv eel (.1 B Shaw Nan la H, < onu a Musmil ( nln 
(londmi I9h(l) 

A Della Coile i u inin u musn ak i I 9 ()l) 

H II Sluckcnsehmidl ‘Musikkimk Miih 

1 Mulk'i -Blallau I ncdtich Rocli'il/ unil iIk Musiktn si liKlile’ llans 
tlhnu hi in \fi-manam \Kassl\ I9(i"*) 19"' 

1 T A Morimann Sihnficn in Musik \a<hh\t od I Svimapp 
(Munich. I9h?) 

B V Asalkev / hmnnnc t niu ikaf ni»n ohi ira\,fnnii t pia\ 
\t-\fnhi’nii lScleclci.1 attitles e»n imi-.ical Irammj’ ind cduc ilion|. cd 
I M OrUoa (I enint’iad |9hs) 

A Walker An inatatni iif Musn al ( run ism il 19()6) 

B V Asafyev ki itu /wskm^ sum aifuikn n tsin // jC nlK.il aiiicles 
essays and reviews) ed I V Ikleiskv (Moscow l‘)(t ') 

V Thomson A/mnk neiwv/ ( New > oik l*k. ') 

V V Stdsov St lt'< U J kssai s iin \fusi, lians I lonas ( lamdon, I96X) 
C Debussv Matisuu! ( nx hf it aurns i < riis^ cj I I (.sure (I’aris 

1971) 

\' fhomson Annruon Musu siim /9/(/(New Voik 1971) 

D Cairns sponsj s ( I ondon I97M 
A Boiler / Afusn tii Scasan {Siew \oik 1974) 

ifu.su a! Ihrct' Siasons /9'4 ( Nc w > ork, |97K) 

WINIDN 1)1 \N 

Critics’ Circle. An association ol British critics who 
leview' lor newspapers, inaga/ines aneJ the radio It was 
rounded in 1911, and is divided into .i number ol sec- 
tions. one for each ol the perfonnine arts, ineludinu a 
music section, whose lolc is lo protcet the art ol criti- 
cism and the interests ol music critics who are its 
members 

Oivcilati, C'esarc {h Viteibo. // 1624) Italian doctor 
and music theorist, probably the brother of Domenico 
C'rivellati He practised as a doctor in his native town 
According to Pitoni he studied musu with brescobaldi, 
but his only certain connection with music is that in 
1624 he published at Viterbo f)L\<orM muMcah, nr/li 
quail M contcn^orio non solo case perl menu alia teorua, 
nia etiandio alia prat n a, mediante le quali si potrd eon 
faedild pervenire allaiquisto di eosi honorafa seienfia 
Raeeolti da diver si huoni autori As he admitted, his 
book IS a compilation, it draws heavily on theorists of 
the past, ranging from Ciuido ol Arez/o thiough Pietro 
Aaron to Zarlmo and beyond, and it is predominantly 
concerned with the tiaditional materials of music 
modes, proportions, ligatures and so on However, not 
only the nature of his selections from the past but also 
his occasional views on the music of his own time tell 
the reader something of his own ideas He was, for 
example (p 60f). enthusiastic about monodic and oper- 
atic music and believed, like so many writers, that the 
music of his own day was best able to move the affec- 


tions In the last of his 54 chapters he offered sensible 
advice lo singers 
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C'rivellati, Domenico (h Viteibo, fl 162S 9) Italian 
composer, probably the brother of ( esare ( rivellati He 
seems to have lived at Viterbo and to have been an 
am.itcLii composer Apart Irom a solo song in RISM 
1629'* he IS known only by C antate diverse, for one to 
three voices and continuo (Rome, 162S) Of its contents 
only two sets of madrigalian strophic variations are at 
all like what was normally thought ol as a cantata in the 
l62()s Apart Irom a madrigal the other solo songs, 12 
in number, and the few- duets and trios are ^11 simple 
strophic pieces of no gieat musical mtcresl, ihpugh the 
solo lo pm sapei \onei is altr.ictive enough (there are 
live duels, but all except one seem to be settings of foui 
verses ol the same poem) The main interest ol the b».)ok 
resides in the unusually lull directitins for peilotmance, 
especially by instruments, lor example, the players arc 
told to lepe.U a verse purely inslrumentally .iftcr the 
singer h<is sung it There is also i)ne tem|>o direttion 

NK'.l t IDRll'NI 

(rivelli |(.Tivclio (Tibelhl, \rcungelo {h Bergamo. 21 
April 1M6, d Rome, 4 March 1617) Italian composer 
He was brought up m Bergamo In October 1567 he left 
lor Parma t<> study with P Ponzio, whom he succeeded 
in April 1 56K as singer, <ind m March 1569 as niaesiro 
ill lappella at tlie diiirch (>1 the Madonna della Steccata 
He remained theu' until September 1575 In 1578 he 
w.is elected a tenor singer in the papal choir in Rome, he 
was also .1 member, and later ireasurei and secretary, of 
the Vcrtuosi C ompagma dei Musici, and papal com- 
poser m 1590 and 1595 He remained m Rome until his 
death 

Allluurgh CTivelh published only tw^o single collec- 
tions, one ol masses and one of imuliigals, a large 
number of indivalual motets and .secular works were 
circulated in MS and printed anthologies He was 
typical of the older, more conservative wing of the 
Roman school at the turn of the 17th century, m his 
sacred music he adhered lo an a lappella ideal which 
excluded any experiment with the concertato style. Pven 
though not uninterested m textural contrast, he tended 
to shun pure homophony, cultivating a smooth, 
sometimes melismatic style. His doubic-choir works are 
mainly antiphonal, but the occasional tuUis are sonor- 
ously conceived 

Crivclh’s madrigals are also conservative in style and 
somewhat staid taking into account then date, like those 
of many other followers of Maren/io, they belong to the 
pastoral type He also wrote m a lighter style three-part 
can/onettas (usually for two sopranos and bass), and 
contributed two laude spirituali to lempio armonico 
(Rome, 1599), a collection ol three-part laude designed 
lo serve the needs of the Roman oratories; the latter, 
though written m a popular idiom, are not as racy as 
others in the volume 

An Arcangelo C'rivelli contributed music to Ciiulio 
Stroz/i's drama La firita savia (Venice, 1643) with 
F" Laurenzi, T Merula, A Leardini, B Ferrari and 
V. Tozzi. 
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( ri>dli, Domenico. Ilalian composer, son of tiAl TANO 
( RIVI I I I 

( riveili, C«aetano (/) Brescia, 20 Oci )76S, J Brescia, 
U> -Iul> 1836) Italian tenor After making his debut at 
Brescia m 1794. he appeared at Veiona, Palcimo, 
Venice and Nafvles, whete he studied with No//an .ind 
Apiilc In 180s lie s.mg at I a Sc<ila in operas b\ Ma\i 
and Pavcsi He appeared m Pans on 19 .lanuary 1811 in 
Paisiello's Pu’K) and sang I^on Ottavio in Dan Cuavunm 
ihere later the same year He made his London debut at 
the king's Iheatre on 11 lanuary 1817, as Ulys.ses in 
( imarosa's Pcnchfpc During this se.ison he sang m 
Pact’s (niscItiiL m the first London perlormance of lyon 
(aovtjnni, and in C 'om fan futic and La ilrnirnr.a (ft ! ita 
Returning iiv Italy, he appeared at I a Leiiice, Venice, 
where he sang Adriano m the first pciformance of 
Meverbeci’s // irodala in Lf>ii(o on 7 March 1824 
Adi lain) became Ins favourite role, and he sang it at his 
laicwell in 1831 

Domenico, his son (/> Brescia, 7 .bine 1793, J 
London, II November 1851), was a singing teachei and 
composer who settled m London, he wrote a treatise. 
The At! i)f Sin^in^ and New S()lfe^}fui\ Un the 
i’ullivalian of the Hass I one (London, 2, 1844) 

I I IZAHI IH I ORBl S 

Crivclli, Giovanni Battista {h Seandiano, nr. Modena, d 
Modena, March I6.‘v2) Italian composer He was organist 
of the cathedral at Reggio limilia from 24 September 
1614 to 24 October 1619, and in 1626 was director of 
music at the Accademia dello Spirito Santo, Ferrara. In 
1635, while maestro di lappella of the Basilica della 
Ohiara at Reggio, he petitioned for citi/enship there 
He w',is a musician in the seivice of Duke Maximilian 1 
of Bavaria, and maestro di eappetla at Milan Cathedral 
fiom 1638 to .lanuary 1642, when he was appointed to 
a similar position at S Maria Maggiore, Bergamo, which 
he held until 1648 (his succe.ssor was appointed on 21 
September in that year) He built up the chon to a 
slrciiglh it had lacked since before the plague of 1630 
and assembled musicians he had met in L'errara and 
Milan to perform at the exceptionally opulent 
A.ssurnption Day celebrations in 1642 In 1651 2 he 
was director of music to the Duke of Modena 
C’rivelii was one of the most talented lesser com- 
po.scrs to adopt the new concerlato style for motets and 
madrigals. His very attractive music shows the choice 
that composers faced in the 1620s between an expres- 


sive idiom with emphasis on melodic beauty and an 
approach in which subtleties of musical stiucturc were 
more important In the motet collection the latter is well 
exemplified in Ut fios ut losa for two tenors and con- 
tinuo. which is m an AHA form in which B is in triple 
time and A is varied when it returns, attractive melodics 
and balanced form aie combined in the five-part () Maria 
mater ^ratine In the madrigal collection, duets tor equal 
voices arc the commonest texture; again there are 
imaginative melodics and some chromaticism as well 
('rivclli also contributed to opera, writing three scenes 
for the composite La fmta savia 
WORKS 

II priniii hbio dclli motciti LonLLTt;ui. ? Svv be |Vcniee\ 16.?6) 

II pnnio libit) clclli nudrigali Lonce-ri.iii, 2 4vv be (Venice, 1626) 

3 scene", lor I a linla savia (Vc-iuce*. 1643) 

Meads in |()29 1649' 1653' 
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Jl ROMi R(K HH 

( roatti [('roltijs Krance.sco (/> l errara, // 16()7 8) 
Italian composer An Augusimian monk, he was 
maestro di lappeUa at the c<ilhedral al Pescia, near 
I ucca. m 1607 His only known collection of music, the 
Messa e motet ti foi five, six and eight voices (Venice. 
l()()8), shovvs him to be one of those church composers 
who were still writing for fairly large forces in the 
tradition of' the Ciabrielis the mass adopts an imitative 
style ft>r the entries of the eight voices but is more 
homophonic in the Crlona and Credo As in the earlier 
music of Ciiovanni Clabneh, some of C roiitli's double- 
choii motets use a second choir lower in tessitura than 
the first There are also refrain forms I eihum earo has 
a triple-time tutti that punctuates 4/4 sections for the 
lirst chon alone Several motets by him are included in 
contemporary anthologies (/^AV A/ 1612’, 1617', 162H) 
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FFROMl ROt’HF 

(’rcK'C, Benedetto (h Pescasscroh, nr Aquila, 25 Feb 
1S(X>, d Naples. 20 Nov 1952) Italian philosopher, 
ciitic, historian and politician, whose aesthetic theory 
was highly influential, particularly in Italy, between 
Woild Wars I and II In its original and most influential 
fonnuUilion Croce’s aesthetic theory is part of a general 
philo.sophy of civilization (largely derived from Vico 
and Hegel) which treats all the major manifestations ol 
huindii cultuic as forming a hierarchy ol quasi-linguistic 
mental activities, but in such a way that the higher 
phases of the hierarchy can form bases for new cycles of 
development 1'he root of language and the basic form of 
mental activity is art, which is nothing but the expres- 
sion of intuitions that is, the bringing to clear and 
explicit consciousness of a unique emotional and per- 
ceptual configuration forming an unanalysable unity 
Our basic awareness of ourselves and oui world is 
formed from such intuitions, of which what we usually 
call works ol art are the most striking examples To 
have such an intuition is ipso facto to express it its 
embodiment in a material or perceptible form adds 
nothing to its nature as intuition. Similarly, since the 
intuition is perfect and self-contained, any experience of 
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the artist that may have led to its formulation (his 
‘impression’) is irrelevant to its appreciation. There can 
be no such thing as a bad or ugly work of art, since 
badness could only be failure to intuit and express, and 
whatever is not the perfect expression of an intuition is 
not a work of art at all Because an expressed intuition 
IS, ex hypothesi, perfectly clear, it should be completely 
accessible to persons other than the artist, the function 
of the critic cannot then be to interpret or evaluate, but 
only to clear away historical obstacles in the way of 
recapturing the intuition and to point out such lapses 
from clarity as cliches and reliance on set forms 

Croce’s theory poses problems for the relation be- 
tween composers and performers of music. The com- 
poser. as an artist, must have achieved a detmitivc intui- 
tion the function of the executant can only be to recap- 
ture that intuition But this is hard to apply in practice, 
and denies to the performer the status of artist. This 
issue was hotly debated between Croce's followers and 
others. Croce’s later views, which modified his theory so 
as to assimilate all art to lyric poetry conceived as a cry 
from the heart, had less influence His earlier theory is 
best known in the Cnglish-speaking world through the 
somewhat confused but polemically effective version 
formulated by R G Collingwood {Principles nf Art, 
1938) 

WRITINCJS 

/ tealri di Napoli lUil Rtnastimenio alia fitu’ del seiolo deitniottavo 
(Naples, I abridged and rev 2/1946,4/1947) 

Lslvuca i onie u lenra deliespressume e linguiMu a generule ( Ban, 1 90"*. 
4/1912, Hng irans . 1909, 2/1922) 

( 'id ( he e VIVO r cio < he e mono nella fdosofia di He^e! ( Ban, 1 907, hng 
trans . 191 S) 

Btcvtario di esietua (Haw 1913. Lng Irans I9'*l) 

Aneddoii e profili H’ttei enie\< hi {Hiikrmo, 1914, 2, 1922) (intl thap on 
Paisicllo and Pergolcsi) 

Aesihelito in mue (Biiii, I92S), lug liaris as Acsihcln.s 
Km yi lopaedia hntannua (New Yoik and I ondon, 14/1929) 
‘Francesco dc Sanctis c la Signora Wcsendonck , Varieta di \iorui 
lelieraria e nvde, xxix (193S), 290 

Aneddoii di vana lelieratura (Naples, 1942, 4/1953) find essays on 
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‘Un prelalo e una caiitantc, del secolo dcciniotlavo I nca Silvio 
Piccolommi c Villona Tesi’, Siriili di Mono lelieraria e poliiita, 
xxxvin (1949). 142, also pubd separately (Ban, 1946) 

‘Opera bulTa e commedia dialcllale’, 1 A^neraiura iiuliana del seliet ento, 
xxxvM (1949), I 32 

cd R. Gia/otlo ‘Un cdilo conlribulo di Bcncdello Croce', NRML n 
(1968), 494 [on Roman theatres m the 17lh century) 
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F E SPARSHOn 

Croce, Elena {fl 1708-20). Italian soprano. She sang in 
operas by Caldara and Lotti at Venice in 1708 and in 
A. Scarlatti's L'amor voluhile e tiranno at Naples in 
1709. Probably early in 1710 she replaced Marghenta 
Durastanli as Agrippina in some performances of 
Handel’s opefa at Venice. She sang there again, as Elena 
Croce Viviani, in 1712 and 1713. Early in 1716 she 
was in London, singing at the King’s Theatre until June 
in the pasticcios Lucia ypro and Clear te and a revival of 


Haym’s adaptation of A. Scarlatti’s Pirro e Dcmetrio 
In 1719 20 she sang at Munich 

WINION DLAN 

Croce, Giovanni floanne a CTuce Clodiensis; 
Chio/zottoJ (^ Chioggia, rl557, ci Venice, 15 May 
1609) llali.iii composer, singer and priest He was one 
of the best and most infliientuil composers of the 
Venetian schot)l, in both his sacred and his madrigalian 
music, he was m particular a master of the canzonetta 
and madrigal comedy. 

1 iJFF He was a pupil of Zarlino, who made him a 
member of the choir of St Mark’s, Venice, while he was 
still a boy He took orders before 1585 and for much 
of his life was in the employ of the church of S Maria 
Formosa, though the evidence is conflicting us to 
whether he was ever p.irish priest Accordir^ to one 
report to the Venetian procurators he was a reliable 
singer of modeiate quality In the early I 590i he was 
made vie ntuii slm di mppclld of St Maik's. \in 1593 
being in charge of the singing leaching at its sc|nmaiy 
On the death of Baldassare Donato m 1603 there was 
some dispute about the appointment of the maestro, one 
party favouring a search lot a forcignei, but C'roce’s 
supporters gained the position for him In Ins later years 
he suffered from gout, and there is evidence that the 
choir of St Mark's was not up to its usual standard 
during his six years of office He died of some infection 
causing ‘fevei and spots' 

2 Works Unaffected by most of the modern trends of 
his time, C'loce’s secular music is the epitome Of the 
lighter style developed by Andrea (iabrieli Setting the 
usual pastoral verse he preferred to ignore its sexual 
connotations and moie emotional potential lismg 
diatonic melody based on crisp rhythmic motifs, and 
harmony which is rarely astringent and often lull of 
cadcntial progressions, his madrigals aie very attractive 
for the amateur singer, m mood and technique they can 
be compared with those of Thomas Morlcy, who 
imitated him quite closely m many ways Though he 
was a competent contrapuntist his textures arc rarely 
complex and never academic, they are the product of the 
twin-motif, whereby each theme is given a simultaneous 
counter-subject, thus making foi concision and a dis- 
tinctly homophonic attitude His style can be heard at its 
best in the ‘Spring’ section of / diporti didla villa (RISM 
160r) and m a similar madrigal .sequence, Ne la .stu}*- 
gion novella, in his first book of five-part madrigals 
(1585) 

Croce’s three-part can/onettas (1601) show his at- 
tractive melodic gift in their lively, balanced phrases, 
which arc allowed to shape themselves without any 
reference to the imagery of the verse. The madrigal 
comedies are less abstract, possessing that fine gram of 
satire notable m their forebears, the giustiniane of 
Andrea Gabrieli The Triaea nmsicale is a series of 
Venetian sketches - pictures of children going to .school, 
folk games, peasants from the countryside (figures of fun 
in mercantile Venice) and so on painted with musical 
allusions to popular songs of the time and occasionally 
guying the madrigal style The Mascarate piacevoh et 
ridtcolose is a set of dialect can/onettas, depicting by 
similar means the various characters m carnival enter- 
tainments. Both works include clever examples of echo 
music. 

Croce’s church music is also conservative. His 
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motels and masses include works written for a small 
choir, probably that of his parish church, which seem to 
reflect the needs of the Council of Trent in the audibility 
of the w(^rds and their general simplicity. His four-part 
motels (1597) arc excellent examples of the small-scale 
church music that preceded the concertalos of Viadana 
Designed for a group of singers lacking a true soprano, 
they arc very easy to sing, never loo demanding m either 
technique or emotion even when a penitential text might 
suggest a less detached attitude Croce’s style m these 
works, in both their smoothness of melody and purity of 
harmony, is closer to that of Palestrina than to that ol 
his fellow Venetians, who were al'fected by the more 
abrasive rhythms and freer treatment of dissonance 
found m Lassus His early works, for ron spczruti, arc 
more obviously traditional to St Mark’s and show a 
greater range. Those in the Comptetta of 1591 tend to 
be constructed in moic intricate counterpoint than his 
latei music, the motets of 1594 show him following the 
paths ol Andrea Gabneli more closely in their densely 
argued dialogue and tendency to homophonic writing 
He had much the same extioverl altitude to the words, 
which differentiates him from the more inward-looking 
Ciiovanni Ciabncli (who was almost his exact contem- 
porary), and he excelled with texts of rejoicing In spite 
ol a title-page that suggests mstiumental participation 
these motets do not use the extremes of range common 
m Venetian music at this time, and the style remains 
essentially vocal Nor do they require keyboard support, 
even though this publication was one of the first to be 
supplied with a basso per I'or^ano (in fact a basso 
sc^uente which includes the bass part ol each chon) 
The masses foi eight voices ( 1 596) are generally in a 
similai idiom, though their compactness makes tor den- 
ser counterpoint They are unusual in being parody 
masses, which were not often composed by Venetians 
(or double choir (though they were later taken up in 
Germany) two use motets, the third Janequin’s La 
j^ucnc as models flic Missa Percussit Saul' is a pai- 
licularly splendid work, full ol virile rhythms and con- 
taining harmonic asperities not unlike those of English 
composers of the period A later book of motets for 
eight voices (1605) seems equally to diverge Irom 
Venetian tradition in its lack of exploitation ot sonori- 
ties, although theic i.s still an effective use of double- 
choir dialogue and occasionally some new freedom of 
modulation between tonal centres. 

The most significant of Croce’s posthumously pub- 
lished mu.sic is contained in the Sa(re caniilcnc conccr- 
tate of 1610, which represents an attempt to combine 
the new concerlato manner developed by Viadana with 
the Venetian grand manner. Each of these motets is 
divided into sections, m some of which solo voices are 
accompanied by the organ, others, alternating with 
them, being performed by ripicno voices with 
instruments if available. The differentiation of style be- 
tween these sections, together with the fact that each is 
virtually self-contained, means that these arc among the 
earliest works in the history of the church cantata They 
may well have influenced Schutz in his use of eon 
favoriti, whose function is the same as that of the 
soloists in Croce's music. 

Although he does not seem to have travelled abroad, 
Croce had a major influence on European music, 
especially as a madrigalist. Many of his works were 
reprinted in the Netherlands, and some were well known 
in England, where several of his best pieces were 


reprinted with translations in the second book of Mustea 
transalpina (1597) It was almost certainly his contribu- 
tion to // trionfo di Don (RISM 1592") that acted as 
an incentive to Morley to compile The Triumphs of 
Onana, and his set of spiritual madrigals setting ver- 
nacular versions of the penitential psalms (1596) was 
known in Germany and England, where it went into two 
editions Croce was visited by Dowland and mentioned 
by Henry Peacham in The Compleat Uentleman (1622) 
as a distinguished composer, and some manuscript part- 
books (at HH-T) suggest that in the icvival of madrigal 
singing in the 18th and 19th centuries he was a favourite 
with amateurs. 
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ti.ilcs (Nurembeig. I 599) and Musiea sacra (London. I()08)| 

( an/oneiu hbro pnnio, ’vv(l(j0l).ed inAniMI. Xfmwnwniu wncia. 
hxcerpl.i, ii ( 1964) 

II quarto hbro de madngali. 5, 6vv (1607) 

Works m l.587“, 1588'" 1589«, 15q()'\ 1592". 1592’-‘, 159.1-\ 1594", 
l595^ 1597*', 1597-', 1597^ 160P, I OOP, cd in Collana di 
muMche vcnc7iane medilc o tare, i (Milan. 1962), 160P", 1604”. 
1605', 1605“, I609'^ 1609'\ 1609'^ I6I0'\ 1612”, 161V'. 

161 7« 1619'“, 1630' 
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DFNIS ARNOLD 

Croche (Fr.). QlJAVLR (eighth-note); fuse and huitieme 
arc also used. See also Notf: VALUES. 

Croci, Antonio {b Modena, late 16th century; d 1642 or 
later). Italian theorist, composer, organist and teacher 
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He was a minonte His five published works arose out of 
his activities as a church musician and teacher, informa- 
tion about which derives from the title-pages and dedica- 
tions of three of them, in 163^^ he was organist of S 
Francesco, Bologna, and in 1642 was master of the 
novices at the monastery at S Felice sul Panaro, Emilia 
He is more important as a theorist than as a composer 
His last and most mature theoretical work, the 
Geminato compendio, is, as its title suggests, in two 
parts; the first deals with cantus firmi, the second with 
the rubrics of the breviary. 

THhORLlICAl WORKS 
Iminulio novitunum (racn/ii, 1630) 

Breve discorso della perfezione del numcro ternarin (Mtuiena, 1632) 
(iemmala eompendio overo Duplu ala ^uida pet ^lurifiere fat iltneiite 
alia perfetuone del tanio piano, op 5 (Venice, 1642) 

WORKS 

Messu, c salmi conccriali, 4vv, org, op 3 (Venice, 1633) 

Frutli musicali di messe Ire ecclcsiaslichc, op 4 (Venice, 1(»42) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Cl Gaspari CaudoRo della hihlioteva del l.ueo nmsuale dt HoloRna. 
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Crocker, Richard L(mcoln) (h Roxbury, Mass., 17 i'eb 
1927). American musicologist. He graduated BA as 
Scholar of the Hou.se (Philosophical Orations) from 
Yale College in 1950, and completed the doctorate 
under Schrade in 1957 with a dissertation on the 
Limoges pro.sue After teaching at Yale (1955 63), he 
became successively assistant prolessor (1963-7), as- 
sociate professor (1967-71) and full professor (1971 ) 
at the LJniversity t)f California at Berkeley, lie became 
known for his independent ideas in A History of Musical 
Style, and in ‘The Troping Hypothesis’, for which he 
was awarded the Alfred Einstein Memorial Prize by the 
American Musicological Society In 1969 he received a 
Guggenheim f'cllowship His work at Berkeley in 
developing methods of teaching non-rnusicians deserves 
mention (see Listening to Music) Crocker’s major 
scholarly contribution, however, is to the history and 
analysis of the medieval sequence, and his work on 
music theory and early polyphony has been important 
in providing the basis for a new understanding of prin- 
ciples of composition in the Middle Ages, particularly 
those connected with tonal order. 

WRITINGS 

I'he Repertoire of Proses at St Martial de LimoRes (diss . Yale U . IVS?) 
‘Musica Rhythmica and Musica Mctnca in Anliquc and Medieval 
Theory', JMT, ii (I95H), 2 

‘Discaril, Counlerpoinl, and Harmony’. JAMS, xv (1962), 1 
Review of L E Lowmsk y Tonalilv and A tunalilv in Sixteenth ( 'enlurv 
Music (Berkeley, 1%1, rev 2/1962), JM'I\ vi'(1962), 142 
‘Pythagorean Mathematics and Mumc’, Journal of Aesthetti v and An 
Crituism, xxn (196,3 4), 189, 325 
A History' of Musual Style (New York, 1966) 

‘Anstoxenus and Greek Mathematics', Aspects of Medieval and 
Renaissance Music a Birthday OffertnR to Gustave Reese (New 
York, 1966), 96 

‘The Troping Hypothesis’, MQ, In (1966), 183 

Review of N dc Goede The Utrecht Prosanuni (Amsterdam. 1965), 
MQ, In (1966), 521 

'A New Source for Medieval Music Theory’, AiM, xxxix (1967), 161 
‘Some 9th-century Scgiiences’, JAMS, xx (1967). 367 40? 
‘PercheZarlinodicde una nuova numera/ioneai modi’, RIM, in (1968), 
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with A Basart /listening to Music (New York, 1971) 

‘Hermann’s Major Sixth’, JAMS, xxv (1972), 19 
Review of M Huglo Les tonatres mventaire, analyse, comparaison 
(Pans, 1971), JAMS, xxvi (1973). 490 
‘The Sequence’, Gattungen der Mwtik in Etnzeldarslellungen 
Gedenksihrift U'o Schrade, i (Berne and Munich, 1973), 269 
322 

The Early Medieval Sequence (Berkeley and Los Angeles. 1977) 


‘Agnus lX*r.‘Gredo'. ‘Gloria incxccisis Deo’, ‘Hucbald’.’Kyricelcison’, 
‘Mehsma’, ‘Sanctus’, ‘Sequence’, ^1 9, ‘Versus’, Grove 6 

PHILIP BRETT 

Croes, Henri-Jacques de (h Antwerp, baptized 19 Sept 
1705, d Brussels, 16 Aug 1786) South Netherlands 
composer, conductor and violinist. At the age of 18 (7 
November 1723) he was named first violin at the St 
Jacques C’hurch, Antwerp In September 1729 he went 
to Brussels, where he entered the service of Prince 
Anselmc-Franv’ois of Thurn and Taxis. The prince held 
the monopoly of postal services in the Empire and had 
several residences, the most important being at Brussels 
and PTankfurt am Mam and later at Regensburg; dc 
Croes IS mentioned in the prince’s archives in Germany 
(in 1734, 1737-9 and 1742). By 1744 he was back in 
Brussels as a first violin in the chapel of Ch(irlcs of 
Lorraine, whose sistcr-in-law', the Empress \ Maria 
Theresia, had made him governor of the A^istnan 
Netherlands In 1746 he became maitre de chafipllc at 
the court and directed the chamber music, for 4( that 
time the same musicians played in both chape'l and 
court- fhere were six singers (two counter-tenors!) two 
tenors and two basses) and 13 instrumentalists (six 
violinists, one violist, one cellist, one double bass player, 
two organists and two oboists), all of whom were 
Ercnch Eoi important Icstivals, the orchestra was aug- 
mented by the musicians of the most important col- 
legiate church in Brussels, Sle Gudule (now the cathe- 
dral) He Crocs remained master of music at the 
Brus.scls court until his death 
Ciiven de Croes’s circumstances, it is not surprising 
that he composed both church music and chamber 
music (in particular sonatas and concertos) He was in 
no way an innovator his style may be described as an 
interweaving of the French and Italian traditions, as 
might be expected in the South Netherlands at a lime 
when musical forms were m a stage ot transition be- 
tween the Baroque style and the galunt In his trio 
sonatas, for example, he wrote in the Corelli tradition 
with a slow introduction and fugal allegro followed by a 
number of movements alternately slow and fast In other 
sonatas he conformed to a more modern Italian pattern 
fast slow fast, with a lighter texture and more ornate 
melodic lines The divertissements belong to the tradi- 
tion of the French suite, with an overture in dotted 
rhythm followed by dances As in the Italianatc sonatas, 
the texture is light and the decoration combines French 
ornaments with new fashions like the ‘Mannhcimer 
Vorhalt’ and the Lombard rhythms common in contem- 
porary German music. The solo concertos and the con- 
certi grossi arc in the contemporary three-movement 
Italian style but with the lighter texture that was then 
employed in France after the manner of J. M Lcclair. 
the trademarks of the Mannheim school are also 
present, giving the concertos a pre-CIassical accent Dc 
Crocs was influenced by Corelli, Vivaldi, Tartini and 
even Handel, and his opening themes frequently bear 
close resemblance to their works. 

De Croes’s extant church music includes several 
motets and fragments of masses, written for four voices 
and four instruments, with the usual tessituras; this was 
doubtless the force of the royal chapel and Ste Gudule 
Despite the requirements of church music (particularly 
the masses), the idiom seems more instrumental than 
vocal. The instruments frequently double the voice parts 
or realize the figured bass in a fairly straightforward 



manner The motets arc unusual in that they have a 
structure similar to that of the cantata, with alternating 
choruses and solo sections. In these works too, there is 
evidence of French influence (particularly of a tiadition 
founded by Henry Dumonl at the court of Louis XIV), 
combined with the traditions of the Italian cantata. De 
Ciocs’s son, Henn-Joseph de Croes (/> Brussels, 16 Aug 
1758, i! Brussels, 6 Jan 1842), was from 177.^ a violinist 
in the service of the Prince of Thurn and Taxis at 
Regensburg, and maitre dc chapcllc from 1776 to 1783 
He is known to have composed only one work, a set of 
violin duos which his father presented to Charles of 
Lorraine in the (untulfillcd) hope that his stm might 
succeed him as maitre de chapetle at the Brussels court 

WORKS 

S.icrcd Missa soleinnis, d, 4vv. 4 insts, 17^X, R-Bi Messe bicvc d 
4vv. 4 insls. tU, Kvric and (iliiria, 4vv 4 in\ls, Ri 5 mouMs 4\v, 4 
insts. Bi , ( uni inirahihlci , niolel, B solo 4 msts. Bi , masses, U)si, 
molds, mcl 24 wiih clioius, losi 

( OIK'S <1 loi 2 vn \Mlh n sonalcs *a 4 parlies . op I (Brussels, 17M) 
losi, (^ lor ? vn wilh n sonalc, op I (n p , n d ) L same as above), 4 fi>i 
fl vn. iMlh 4 diVL-rtimenli a 4 parli (Brussels, 1737). I foi S- 

Skfnu. 2 loi fl, Skma. S foi fl, 2 vn. I loi fl vn. 1 for II, H-lit 
Olhci msl (i sonales en ino. 2 vn/fl. be. op I (Pans bcloie 174 1), (> 
sonalcs en liio, 2 vn be, op ^ (Brussels, 4‘>), pubd loi 2 vn fl 

he (Pans, bclore 174^). 0 divei lisscmcnls, 2 vn. va bt <»p ? (Pans, 
M741 SS), 6 sonales a 4 parlies, 2 vn, v.i, be. op 4 (Hiussels, 

I 1747), () divci limenU), 2 vn va. lx, op 4 (Pans, allei I74‘i), fl 
divci lisseiiunls, 2 vn. vn-va, be, op 4 (Pans, altei 17 *'()), (» svnialts i n 
irio. 2 vM fl be. op ‘i(Pans, nvl ), lOsyrns onh.losi, 16 simplionics 
d cglise, 4 msts, ob ad lib, losi 

BIBl KKIRAPHN 
fii/H'iO fcii\R Ru'nuitw! 

1) MvllcnU'ilci “tro lU't nin'tiki/lni /u-n I rn'anfiinht ii Inncnsthct 
Siiititc \ftnik\.'r\( hi( hic th't Shull (Kcgensbuip. 1K(>6) 

I v.mder Si laden La musuiuc ai4.\ l*a\ avani U' \l\i i. ii, 

IV v vn (Brussels, IS67 KS-A(1‘16‘)) 

R 1 liner ‘ Henn Jacques do C r<»es\ xv(lKK.3) lib 

M Briqud ‘La librainc musicalc en Piancc de lb*'' a 1 79(1 SlM(i 
vinilVllb /) 401 bb 

<1 ( iKiiel “Oiicique dovuineno sui la libtaiiic musKalc au Willc 
siocli , SIM(L XIII (1911 12), 3HS 

(, vanden Bviricti ’ Au suid du londdemusique anciennepiovenani de 
rcglise Samle-Cjudiilc’. Annuairv du C onscrvatoin' roiul di Riuu-lUs 
(192S 9), 129 

S I aerbt’i Dus Rcficnshw fU’t hurstluh Lliurn und /uMsuht' 
/lofr/u ah r und si'inc O/H’i HftO (Regensburg, 193b) 

S C lerex HenrhJoiuut's iU’ { rocs tomposiicur ct mattre dc rnuMquc du 
Vtim c i hat Ics dt /.orruwe (Brussels, 1940) 

‘Le vlix-sepliemc d le dix-huilieme sieclc’. La ntustquc cn 
Ri'hpqm , ed V C'U)sson and C’ van den Borren (Brussels. 1950) 
SIJ/,ANNF C I t RC\-l t IH'Nt 

Croft [C rofts], William {h Nether Ettmgton, Warwicks., 
bapi:/ed M) Dec 1678, d Bath. 14 Aug 1727) English 
composer He was a chorister in the Chapel Royal 
under Blow, of whom, as appears from verses prefixed 
to Amphion an^heus (1700), he was not only a pupil but 
a protege There is no reason to reject the probability 
that he is the ‘Phillip Crofts’ mentioned m the parish 
archives of St Anne's C^hurch, Soho, as organist from 
1700 In that year he renewed his connection with the 
Chapel Royal as CJentlcman Extraordinary, sharing that 
post, together with the reversion of a place as organist, 
with Jeremiah C’larke (i). In May 1704 they jointly 
succeeded Francis f^igoll as organist of the chapel, and 
when Clarke died in 1707 the whole place fell to Croft. 
His anthems in celebration of the battles of Blenheim and 
Bamillies show that he was already by then supplement- 
ing Blow’s duties a,s a composer, and on Blow’s death in 
1 708 he followed him not only as composer and Master 
of the Children of the Chapel Royal but also as organist 
of Westminster Abbey. Rather curiously, at some time 
before 1712, he paid for the restoration of the mon- 
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ument in Norwich Cathedral to William Inglotl. In 
1712 he relinquished his post at St Anne’s. 

In July 1713 Croft took the Oxford degree of DMus, 
being the earliest Oxford graduate in music relating to 
whom there survives solid extended work submitted for 
the degree, this look the form of two odes for solo 
vtiiecs, chorus and orchestra. With noise of cannon and 
Lauras cruentas, celebrating the Treaty of Utrecht, and 
published as Musicus apparatus acadcmieus Croft was 
the senior C’hapel Royal composer at the time when 
Handel began to find favour with Queen Anne, and even 
though there is no evidence of friction it is not impos- 
sible that this imposing volume may have seemed a 
means of maintaining the native composer’s standing In 
1715 his stipend as Master of the Children ol the 
Chapel Royal was increased by £80 a year, his duties to 
include teaching the boys reading, writing and arith- 
metic, as well as organ playing and composition Croft 
broke new ground m 1724 by the publication of a 
handsome Iwo-volumc collection of his church music, 
entitled Musiea sacra, engraved and m the form of a 
sLt>re ralhci than in parts, the advantages of which he 
cogently urged in his preface A copy of his ‘Proposals’ 
to subscribers is now in the New York Public Library 
A list dated 1726 {GB-Lhm Add 1 1732) shows that 
C'loft was one of the earliest members of the Academy 
ol Vocal Music He married m 1705, but died childless 



Wdliam Croft engraving by George Virtue from Croft 's 
‘Musica sacra ' ( / 724) 
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and was buried dose to Purcell in Westminster Abbey, 
Hawkins {Hisiorw ii, 797) described him as a ‘grave and 
decent man', and the imposing format of his two chief 
publications together with the nature of his music 
indicates that he took his position seriously 

Enough of Croft's songs and instrumental music is 
dated to justify the view that these branches of composi^ 
lion did not occupy him much after his third decade His 
string pieces for the theatre are agieeablc if not specially 
noteworthy, while his harpsichord music is smoother 
and more regularly turned than that of Blow, with whom 
Croft, together with others of Blow’s scholars, com- 
bined in a publication of 1700 The ‘Hymn on Divine 
Musick' from ffarmonia sacra, ii (1714), is worthily in 
the line of Purcell's sacred songs but has less intensity of 
feeling, m the pleasing solo cantata with flute, Bv purlin f; 
'streams, one sees the movements becoming shaped by 
purely musical considerations, not simply in response to 
the words, without yet becoming ana. Three sonatas for 
solo violin and continuo, written before the publication 
of Corelli’s op 5, are of an interesting qualit> and not 
merely becau.se they adumbrate an understanding of the 
idiom of the late Baroque. 

Croft was indeed the first English compose! of sub- 
stance to grasp that idiom in a consistent way without 
earlier grc>pings or iidmixture of styles. This is shown in 
the rhythmic vocabulary, contour of phrase, clarity of 
tonality, application of fugato and broad concertante 
handling of chorus and instruments as displayed in his 
/V Deum in D and Mustcus apparatus acadernuus For 
that reason it was Ooft who amtmg composers of his 
generation most decisively turned a new page in the 
history of the verse anthem. At the same time as he 
applied this idiom he also organized the anthem into 
well-rounded movements of clearly delineated abstract 
character, instead of the shorter-breathed sections of his 
prcdeces.sors Solos, ducts and trios make up the greater 
part of these anthems, and he used the organ (on lines 
already foreshadowed, but more systematically) by al 
lotting introductory passages to it, sometimes in the 
form of melody and bass but much more frequently a 
melodic type of stiffly unfolding bass, figured to carry a 
simple chordal right-hand part. This type of anthem, 
which Croft transmitted to Greene, is well exemplified 
in O praise the Lord, ye that fear him in Music a sacra, ii. 
Although he applied himself seriously to vcr.se anthem 
composition and was entirely free from triviality, the 
general impression is somewhat dry. While in solo pas- 
sages his melody is conventional, the sections for full 
choir are stolidly imitative But like Blow and Purcell 
before him he was interested also in older polyphonic 
methods, and a small group of full anthems not only 
maintains this thread in English music but, as in Hear 
my prayer, O Lord, displays a sombre expressiveness. 

In his .services Croft, like others, was hampered by 
the restrictions of the ‘short’ .service style. Nevertheless, 
in his Service in Ej? he achieved a broader feeling than 
his post- Restoration predecessors, and when reaching 
the Glona to the Jubilate of the Service m A he 
launched into a rolling fugato of considerable effec- 
tiveness, The orchestral Te Deum and Jubilate is a 
dignified work, perhaps more spacious than Purcell’s if 
le.ss personal, which might well have established itself 
had it not been overshadowed by Handel's ‘Utrecht’ 
setting of some four years later. Croft’s Burial Service is 
a noble classic of moving simplicity, into which, without 
any degree of incongruity, he overtly incorporated 


Purcell’s setting of Thou knowest. Lord. 

Croft’s hymn tunes in Play ford’s The Divine 
Companion include those now known as ‘Eatington’ and 
‘Croft's 148th'. What arc now called ‘St Matthew' and 
‘St Anne' first appeared in the sixth edition of the 
Supplement to the New Version (1708), a wholly anony- 
mous collection, but the subsequent ascription of these 
to him is generally accepted as a probability There is, 
however, much room for doubt about the ascription to 
him of ‘Hanover’ from the same collection (sec article 
‘Saint Anne’s Tunc’ in earlier editions of Grove). 

WORKS 

{pnnlcd u’ork.s puhlidwd in l.ondon unlcw oihcrwiM' stand) 
SI'RVK'RS 

Principal souiccs (iH-lhm, I mi, /./ . Oih, 7, specific suui:cc.s pivcn 
only foi aulo);raph M.SS oi those endorsed by Croll | 

Mt>rning and Communion Service with Sanctus Ciloria, A, 

Morning and Communion Service with Sanclus CJIoria. p, ed S 
Arnold, ('ailwdnd Musu (london, 17V0) \ 

Morning Service, D, with orch. iluink.sgiving lor viclorics K^b 1709. 
CtH-tx'm X40 [ Icl> onlyj 

Morning and f vcnint.’ Scivice, t‘|s, I.hm Add 1Sh68 |1‘> M.iich 
I71K/I9j 

Burial Scivicc incorporales Purcell’s Thou knowesl, land, pi in 
Musica sacra (see Anlhems) 

AN nil MS 

(vriM un/i'ss atherwist’ stated) 

Pi incipal SOUICCS (ifi-/)K( 7.7, / hni, I ern, I f\ Oh, T, specific souicts 
given only loi aulogiaph MSS or Ihose endorsed by C loli 
Musica sacra or Select Anthems in Score (London. I7.'’4, ?,<' 17X0 as 
( alhcdral Music or Select Anthems in Score) 1171*41 
Behold, (jod is m> salvation 

Behtild, how good and loyful a thing. ‘LImon Anthem’. 171)7 collab 
Blow and (‘larkc. GH-l.hm Add 17X47 
Behold nt*w, praise the I ord. I,hm Add 17X47 
Be merciful, ctl S Arnold Cathedral Mush (London. 1790) 

Blessed are al) they 17"*4 

BlessctI be the I ord m> strength, thanksgiving, St Paul s IVc 170*', 
L(m X19 

Blessed IS the man 

Blessed is the people, ed J Page, ttarmoma satra (I ondon, i 1X00) 

Cry aloud and shout 

Dell vet us, O 1 otd cd Page 

(live the king thy ludgements. H July 1727. intended for coronation 
ol < leorgc II. I.hm Add I7X()1, etl W Boyce, Cathedral Musk 
( I ondon . 1 760 7q 

God is gone up (full with verse). Oh Don e 19, ed Boyce 
Great and marvellous 
Hear my crying 

Hear my prayer. () Lord, ?vv, 1724 

Heai my piayei, O Lord, Xvv. Oh Don c 19 and in 1724 

Help us, f) Lord (iod, f hm Add 17X47 

I cryed unto the I, ord with my viuce, 1724 

I waited patiently 

I will alway give thunks, thanksgiving for the Battle of Oudenaardc. 19 
Aug 1708, f,hm Add 17X47 and in 1724 
I will give thanks, thanksgiving for the Battle of Blenheim, compo.sed 
1704. ed , adapted by Arnold 

I will lift up mine eyes, Lcstival of the Sons of the C’lergy, composed 
1713, /a/w 8i9 

I will magnify thee (with A'l B verse) 

1 will magnify thee (with S verse) 

I will magnify Ihcc (with A verse) 

I will sing unlo the Lord, 1724 

Laudatc Doininum 4 in 1, I.hm Add 17X41 and in 1724 

Lei my complaint 

Like us the hurt, me 

Lord, whal love have I, 1724 

My soul, be joyful 

O be joyful, 1724 

O clap your hands, thanksgiving for the Battle of Ramillics, composed 
1706 

O come, let us sing 

OfTcr the sacnfice of righteousness, Festival of the Sons of the Clergy. 
Irm 8.39 

O give thanks unto the Lord and call, with orch, thanksgiving for 
.supprcs.sion of rebellion at Preston, 1715, Lem 838 
O give thank, s unto Ihe Lord for he is gracious, with orch, 1724 
O God of my .salvation, mu.sic lo.sl 
O how amiable 
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O Lord God of my salvation. Ivv, 1724 

() Lord God of my salvation (full with verse) 4/6vv, Lhni Add I7H47 
and in 1724 

O Lord, grunt the king a long lilc (lull with verse). Oh Oon.c 1^ and in 
1724 

O Lord, I will praise thee, L(m 168 und in 1724 
O Lord our governor 

() 1 ord. tebuke me nol (full with verse) Oh Don c 19 and in 1724 

(> Loid. thou art my God 

() Lord, thou hast scatdicd me out, 1724 

0 praise the Lord all ye heathen, ed Hoyec 

0 praise the Lord, ye lhal fear him. Thanksgiving anthem composed by 
Her Majesty's command* [for the Battle of Mons, 22 Nov I7()9j, 
Ltm 839 and in 1724 

D sing iinio the Lord a new song, with vns a 2, thanksgiving, 17 Nin 
1710 

Dill of the deep, 1724 
Piaisc God 111 his holiness 

Piaisc God in his sanctuary, for the oix'ning ol the organ al Finedon, 
Norlhanls , composed 1717 Oh Mils B IS 
Praise the I ord. O my soul. Oh Don c 19 and in 1724 
Preserve me, D God, Lhm Add 17848 
Put me nol to rebuke (full with verse), ed Boyce 
RejoKcm the I ord, with orch, thanksgiving loi the Battle of Raniilhes. 

composed 1706. Uhyi Pg 2965 and in 1724 
Sing praises unto the Lortl (lull with verse). 1724 
Sing unto (fod, O ye kingdoms. 1724 

Sing until the Lord and pr.iise his name. composed loi thanksgiving, f eb 
1708, 1724 

leach me. O Lord, composed 1723. Oh MusC 1 

7hc earth is the Lord's, 1724 

The heavens declare the glory ol Ciod 1724 

The I Old hath appeared, thanksgiving loi the BatlleorRamillies.com 
posed 1706. Oh Mus R 15 

The I Old IS a sun and shield with orch, coionalion ol George I, m Oct 
1714 

The I Old IS king, 17,24 

The Laud is mv light, composed lor thanksgiving, 3 1 Dec P07. ed 
Page 

1 he L ord IS mv strength, anniversary ol the accession. 8 March 1711 

I 724 

rile Lord IS righteous 

1 he souls ol the iighteous, luneral ol Queen Anne, 1714 

This IS the day which the Lord hath made, celebration ol the I real) ol 
lilrccht, 7 .Inly 1713, 839 and in 1724 

Ihoii, OGod, art piaised in Sion, composed 1723, Oh Mus ( I and in 
1 724 

Irv me D God (lull with verse), ltm 839 

Unto thee () <.iod do we give thanks, inc . oig scoie. ( /m Mus |S2 

We wail lor thy loving kindness, 1724 

Wc will rc'ioicc 111 thy salvation (lull with verse), 1724 

SK'Ut AR VOCAl 

Miisicus apparatus acadcmicus, bcingarompoMtionof2()des[Laurus 
ciuenlas. With noise ol cannon], solo v\. chorus oich (171S) 

(3de to the Grand Khaibar, solo vv, chorus, after 171 S, Ijstcd in 
Sotheby s auction catalogue, 14 June 1976 
Prepare, ve sons of art (ode), birthday of Oueen Anne. (iB-f hrn / 
Songs' By purling streams, with ob'H (< 1702), How insipid weic lilc 
(f l7()S), How severe is my late (r 1700). Lovesick Jockey (t 1 705) 
My heart is every beauty’s prey (< 1710), Whal ail thou] A Hymn on 
Divine Miisickj, in Harmonia sacia, ii (1714) 

C'ome all ye tunctul sisters. Urn, Pill me a bowl jibe Mighty 
Bowl], Ou/, How charming is beauty, with vns, /', Softly bicaihing 
solemn airs. T. When gentle sleep, l,hm, ()(h. Ye tuneful numbers, 
with vn, Lhtn, You who al Hymen’s sacred altar stand. Lem 
Other songs pubd singly and in 1 7lh-ecnlury eolleelions, see C’ L Dav 
and E B Murne, Englixh Song-hook \ /rtW- 77(72 (London, 1940), 
al.so pubd in The Monthly Mask of Vocal Music (1702 24) and other 
1 8th-ccntury anthologies 

INSTRUMFNIAL 

6 sonatas or solos . compos’d by Mr Wm Crofts & an Italian Mr , 3 
loi vn, be. 3 for fl, be (1700) 

6 sonatas to which is added an excellent solo by sigr Papus, 2 H 
(1704) 

Ayres in the Comedy of C’ourtship Alamodc, sir (1700) 

Mr Wm C'roft’s Ayres m the Comedy call’d The Puncral, sir (1702) 
Mr Ciolt's Aires in the Comedy called The Twinn Rivalls, sir (1703) 
Mr Wm C’rofl's Musick m the Omedy call'd The I ying l,ovcr, sir 
(1704) 

Mcscellaneous airs, minuets, etc, str. OB-Lim. Oh, Och 
Hpd music pubd in 1 Klh-cenlury anthologies, and m MS in Cfm, Lhm. / - 
Pi\ ed H Ferguson and C Hogwood, William Croft Complete 
Harp.sivhord Works (London, 1974) 

Grg voluntaries etc, GH-I.hm, Ldc, cd R Platt, William Croft 
Complete Organ Works' (London, 1976 7) 


BIBI lOGRAPHY 

‘The Tune "Hanover" MT, xlvi (1905), 101 
II Walkci A History of Musk in England {Loudon, l‘)0/, 3, 1952) 
chap 7 

The Bi-ccnlcnary ol St Anne, St Matthew, and Hanover . Ml, xliv 
(1908). 377 

I H Fcllowes English Cuthedral Musu (London. 1941, S/1969), 
chap 1 3 

S l^ineoln 'Handel s Music foi Queen Anne*. MQ, xlv (19S9), 191 
A C'arpcnlcr ‘WilliaTn Oofl s Chuich Music , M7', c xii ( 1971 ) 17S 
I Mcflen ‘A Qucstnm of rernperament Puicell and f. toll'. Ml 
cxix (1978), 504 

Roc A Note on (’roll's Secular Musu.’. Ml, cxi\ (1978). 501 
N Icmpcricy 'C roll and the (’haiily Hymn , MT, cxix 11978), 5 39 
William ( roft Ih7S 772 '’ Tertinlciuiry l elchraiions 197, S 
(Birmingham, 1978) jincl lacs lainilv irce and articles] 

WAlkINS SHAW 

Ooix, Antoine. See La( ROIX, an hjini 

('rui/a (('onellyl, Claire ib Pans, 14 Sepl 18X2, </ 
l*aris, 27 May 1946) French mev/o-soprano. C'roiza 
made her dcbul in Nancy in lYecembct 1905 (in dc 
Inara's Messalina) The following ycai she began her 
long associalion with Ihc Theatre de la Monnaic, 
Brussels (debul as Delilah, September 1906). where her 
wide repertory ineluded Berlioz \s lYido, Clytemncslra in 
Gluck's Ipht^enie eri Atiluie and in Strauss’s L'lekira, 
Frda, C'armen, Donizetirs Ixonora, Massenet's 
Chat lotto and Faurc's Penelope At the Pans Opera she 
appeared in 1908, as Delilah At Rouche's Theatre dcs 
Arts in 1913 she sang in the d'Indy editions ol Popped 
and Dcstouches' hlemcnLs, and an act of Gluck's 
Orphee She sang the title lolc in Gustave Dorct’s La 
tisseuse d'oriies at Us first performance in 1926 at the 
Opera-Comique, and in the first staged peilormance of 
Debussy's La liamoiselle elue in 1919 a I the Theatre dii 
Vaudeville 

From 1922 Croiza gave courses of mterprelalion 
at the Fcole Nomialc, and fiom 1934 al the Pans 
Conservatoire Janinc Micheau, Jacques Jansen, C'amille 
Maurane and Cierard Soiizay were among her pupils 
She travelled largely as a iccitahsl, spcciali/,tng in pro- 
grammes illustrating I rench poetry of many periods 
She was a regular visitor to London, where she had an 
enthusiastic following 

C'roiza's instinct for the nature of the French lan- 
guage and her intelligence, clarity of lone, and passion- 
ate reserve cau.sed her to be admired as much by poets 
as by musicians; in 1924 Paul Valery hailed her as 
possessing ‘la voix la plus sensible dc not re generation’. 
Among the older French composers of her day Saint- 
Saens, d'Indy, Faurc and Duparc admired her 
unreservedly, and of the next generation Debussy, 
Schmitt, Roussel, dc Brcvillc and de Sevcrac When she 
was no longer young, Honegger, Milhaud and Poulenc 
were delighted to entrust, and on occasion to dedicate, 
their songs to her Her silvery yet warm tone, and that 
‘voluptc du son' based on pure, perfect utterance of the 
word.s, can still be heard on her gramophone records. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

H Abraham Vn art dc !' interpretation ('/air<' Om/ti (Pans, 1954) 

[based on notes ol Croi/a's leaching made at her classes] 

B Banncrman Recollections of ("lairc C'roi/a’, Bulletin of the British 
Institute of Recorded ( 1956), no 1. p 12 (with drscographyj 

MARTIN C'CK)PFR 

Crokhornc. See CrijMHORN. 

Croll, Gerhard (/> Dusseldorf, 25 May 1927). Austrian 
musicologist of German origin. He studied musicology, 
art history and philosophy at the University of 
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Croma 


Gottingen (1948-54) and received his doctorate in 
1954 under Rudolf Gerber with a dissertation on 
Wccrbckc’s motels. After working foi four years on a 
scholarship from the Deutsche Forschungsgcmcinschaft 
he became assistant lecturer in 1959 at the University of 
Miinstcr, Westphalia, where two years later he com- 
pleted his Hahilitation with a work on Steffani In 1966 
he was appointed to the newly created chair of 
musicology at Sal/burg 

Croll worked initially in the field of sacred music of 
the 15th and 16th centuries, but after submitting his 
doctoral dissertation he turned to Malian and (ierman 
Baroque opera as well as to music of the Classical era 
One of the editors of the Gliick-Cicsamtausgabe, he has 
been cdilor-in-chicf since 1960 Me is also a member of 
the Zcnlralinstitut fur Mo/art-l-orschung and contrib- 
utes to the Ncue Mozart- Ausgabc Some of his more 
remarkable Mozart discoveries include the I,arghetlo 
and Allegro in for two pianos (KV deest) and a sixth 
string quartet arrangement of a Bach fugue by Mo/ait 
(K405) 

WRIIINCjS 

‘Gaspjr van Weerbeke an Oiillinc his Lite and Works*. MD. vi 
(iyS2) hi 

Das Mnivticnwcrk (Jaspars van H'evrhckc , U ol Gollmgen. l*iS4) 
'Zur Vorgcschitlilc der Mannhcimci'. /AfSi K, vn i /VW. 

AKO'^Hfio Slt'ffant SlutJivn zur tiiof’raphic Hihlioi^raphic <k‘r Opera taui 
(Habilitalionsschntl. U ol Munslc ‘1 l%l, ckIkkIs in 
lu'slsihrift Kuf! ituslav FcUertr (Regensburg, l%2). S'*) 

‘hin uberra sc bonder Mo/arl t und', MJh I9h2 I OS 
‘Zu Mo/ails L.irghello und Allegro l.s-dur fur 1 Klaviorc KV deesi . 
MJh im. ?.S 

‘hinc nouenldocklo Rach-1 uge lur Slreicliqiiaricil von Mo/arl GA/. , 
KK\ ( 1%6), SOS 

‘linefe /urn Requiem', AfJh 196?, 12 

with K. Birsak ‘Anton Sladlers “HassellkliirmeUe" und das ‘Sladlei- 
Quinictt" KV SS'i\ OM:, xxiv 3 

Feslmustkcn der Renaiwume (S.il/burg, 1%^) 

‘Klavicmiu.sik von Michael Havdn'^’, Musa a mmeralo Hint} 1 1 /v7/, 
361 

‘Mis/cllcn /u Michael Haydn’, OM , xxvii (l‘)72), I 
‘Karions von Michael Haydn*. Minu m \< ieniuie(olle( taiu a f esisdailf 
Karl iiuslav hellercr (Cologne, I‘l73) M 
'Papagenos (ilocken.spid’, OMz, x\i\ (1974), 341 
‘Gluck, Ghrisioph W’llhbald’, (S;! S, ‘Wecibckc. (laspai van'. Grow 6 

PDinONS 

A Sief/ani lawdone. 1709, Denknialer rheinischei Musik, vni 
(Dusseldorl, 195h) 

A Mozari Der Schauspieldircktor, Ncue Ausgalx samilichei 
Werke, ii/5/l5 (Kas.sel. 1958), iMrgheno und Allegro, ibid, x/31 
(Kassel. 1%4) 

( W von Gfutk Le einesi, Saintliche W'erke, iii/ 17 (Kassel, 1958), La 
danza, ibid, in/ 1 8 (Kassel. 1969), Iphigenie auf Tauris |Gcr version 
17K1J, ibid, 1/11 (Kassel, 1%,5), Iphigenie en Juuride |Fr vcision 
1779], Ibid. 1/9 (Kassel. 1973) 

RUDOLF KLFIN 

Croma (It.). Quavfr (eighth-note). The term was also 
used for a CROTCHiri (quarter-note), with scmicroma 
being used Ibr the quaver. See also NOTF VAt Ul-,S, 

Cromcorn [cromome]. See Crumhorn; see also 
Organ stop ( C romorne ) 

Croner, Daniel {b Brasov, 22 March 1656, d Halchiu, 
23 April 1740) Transylvanian composer and organist 
of Saxon descent He studied theology and music in 
Bra$ov and Brc.slau and, with the organist Johann IJlich, 
in Wittenberg. In addition to his work as an officer of 
Brasov City Council, he was organist of the Black 
Church, after completing his studies, he became a 
professor of organ and composer there. During his last 
years he was organist of the Evangelical Church in 
Halchiu. 

From the four manuscript collections of organ music 


in tablaturc in the Library of the Black Church in 
Brasov (dated Brasov, 1675; Breslau, 1671; 
Wittenberg, 1682, Brasov, 1685, respectively), it is pos- 
sible to di.stinguish not only Croncr’s considerable 
musical skills but also an innovatory spirit underlying 
the works The fugues, preludes, toccatas, fanta.sias and 
chorales all mark the transition from the earlier 
polyphonic style (illustrated by the works of Johann 
IJlich, Johann Froberger, Bernhard Meyer and Johann 
Kiltcl, some of whose pieces are included in his collec- 
tions) to the new styles of the high Baroque The com- 
poser’s mam innovation was the idea of a collection of 
pieces in a complete cycle of keys, for example, his own 
organ pieces (cf Bach’s later Das wohltcmpenrte 
Clavier) Other important features include the rhythmic 
variations of choral themes, the departure frcjim early 
church modes, and the frequent introductioh of the 
pedal Quite interesting and original (in view of iWomia- 
lion expressed in earlier treatises) are the fipgcring 
methods he rec<mtmended for keyboard instrumehts and 
the finger extension principle for the execution of 
preludes and capriccios 

mill lOGRAPHV 

1 H Mullci l ine Tcibnl.uur ilfs Dresdner Hoforganist K iIU’l’, /AY m , 
\m (1930). 99 

V' Hickeiich Mu/ita do org.'i m (arti noasIr.V (Organ music in our 
countivl Mirita vii(196.'’) 2(1 

J H Banm 'A 1 7lh-ccnUii> Kcvbtiard I abulalurc m Brayov , 7 -lyV/.S, 
xx(l9()7)?79 

V ( osma \1u.i( leni mmuni (Hnehsiesi, 1970), 14S 
O 1 (osma ‘Gicajia mu/icala m Iransilvama in sccolul XVIF 
(Musical cicalion in Iiarisylvama in ihc I 7lh ccnliiryt, Muzua, in 
(1972), II 

VIORtl (OSMA 

Criiner, Franz Carl I'homas {h 'Augsburg, <1724, d 
Munich, 1 Dec 1787) German composer, violinist and 
flautist He was the son ol Thomas ( roner (<1690 
1757), court musician to the f^nncc-Bishop of Augsburg 
and violinist at the Munich court from 1735 Fran/ 
Carl riiomas became an Aaesstsi (unsalaried player 
who succeeded to a salaiicd post when one became 
vacant) in the Munich court orchestra in 1737 8 and 
for a time he was in the service of the abbot of the 
Benedictine Rot Abbey During the early 1740s he 
toured extensively, going as far afield as Russia and 
England, with two of his brothers, Franz f'erdinand {b 
Augsburg, 24 March 1720, d Munich, 12 June 1780), 
violinist and flautist, deputy Kon/crtmeister at the 
Munich court from 1754 and Konzcrtmeistcr from 
1772, and Anton Albert (b Augsburg, 23 April 1727. d 
Traunstcin, 30 Sept 1770), a cellist and from 174.‘i 
court violinist at Munich; .lOHANN NEPDMUK CrOnlR 
was another brother. Franz Carl Thomas and Anton 
Albert were sent to Italy for musical study in 1744 5 
by Emperor Charles VII, in 1748 Franz Carl Thomas 
entered the service of Maximilian III Joseph as a court 
musician, as both violinist and flautist, and the five 
‘Sinfoniae’ and ‘Sonatac’ listed in the 1753 Hofkapelle 
catalogue arc probably by him In 1759 he was made 
court composer. In this capacity he provided the elector 
with SIX viola da gamba concertos annually, none of 
which survives, his only known music is a six- 
movement Sinfoma in C {D~HAR) and Six Sonatas jor 
two Violins with a Thorough Bass (London, 1758), 
works largely in the Baroque tradition. He also wrote 
for the Munich court the scenic oratorio // Giuseppe 
riconosciuto (1756; libretto by Metastasio) and for the 
Greater Latin Congregation he wrote the Lenten 



meditations De hono usu mcdiorum ad f mem. stve Job 
(1751) and Odoratus (1761). the Jesuit griimmar 
school in Munich he wrote the comedies Alphonsi 
Peresii (iusmam tn re^em fidelitas (1760), Religio 
Jovinumi (1761) and Urhanitas praemium (176.1). Only 
the librettos of these works survive. 

The family, also referred to as Kroner, Groncr, 
Krcnner or Kricner, was ennobled in 1749 and there- 
alter known as von Croner. A son of Franz Call 
Thomas, Theobald (baptismal name Alois. 1763 1806), 
was a violinist who composed music, none of which sur- 
vives, for the Cistercian Raitcnhaslach Abbey, Upper 
Bavaria: .loseph von Cronei (/) 1754), a son of Franz 
C\irl 1 hornas or his brother Anton, was a violinist in the 
Munich court orchestra. 1775-8 

BIBLKXiRAPtlY 

lAtHL-rCJ 

1 I lipowsky Bauriu hes MuMkU'\ik<m IKII) 

V M Riidh.irl Gvs< hu htc dcr Oper am Hofe ru Mum him. i ( F rcising 
IS6S) 

Aus tlcn T.jgcbuvhcrn des 'Ihctnloi I rt-ihcrrn vtm In{ 2 ;enhcim' 
Hurf*hauscr Gcsihichtshlmivr. viii (1‘IIK), 1 6"^ 

R Munslcr ‘Die Musikcriainilic ( roncr in MunchciT, h'amtlicnhue/c 
Kioiwr-iironcr-iirunn xxxiii xxxiv ( l‘l7()), 29S 
R Sih.Kil ‘I'ln iinhck.imitcs IiulmiIju dci Munchnet itoikaptllc 
.MIS ileni -laliu* 17^^ .( 'u/hdiu/h mwiuot uni hstsihnft BriZ/t'i/wi* 
Hoi nuhcr (Heiliri, 1^)74), 

R Vliinslcr. cd I a fnuo nuinluiiern Mi>.ait\ Xfumlufu-r 'tuft nf hah 
^ A ani/n/i: (Munich I‘17S) 

(» H.ibcik.iinp I hrmuliM her Katahtf.' tU'r Musikhamfu hnfh u tin 
Munilu’Ufi Jlofkapidlf (cl7'>(} IS4(t) muh tiem Munu\knpi in (h>t 
Havenuhen Stuut\hihlwlhek (Munich, in preparalion) 

ROBF-.RI MtiNSThR 

Croner, Johann Nepomuk {h ?Munich, cl7n, d 
Munich, 24 June 1785) Crcrman composer and violin- 
ist, brother of I RANZe ARi.TFtOMAsC'RONF.R Hewasan 
Acce^sisf (unsalaried player who succeeded to a salaried 
post when one became vacant) m the Munich court 
orchestra for .some time before 1748 On 1 September 
1751 he became a full court and chamber violinist In 
1774 he became vicc-Konzerlmeister of the orchestra, 
which he probably led at the premiere ot Mozart’s La 
finta fuardmiera on 13 January 1774 at the Munich 
Salvator Theatre (see Leopold Mozart's letter of 18 
October 1777, where he mistakenly called Johann 
Nepomuk Tos'). Of his compositions, six four- 
movement symphonies and a violin concerto survive {D- 
Mbs) 

Ills wife Maria Josepha Croner (6 ‘^Munich, rl737, d 
Munich. 24 June 1785) was a soprano who sang in 
opera and oratorio performances at the Munich court 
between 1753 and 1766: she was probably a daughter 
ol the Munich court singer and tenor Johann Baptist 
Anton Perbcrich (1703-59). 

F t)i hibliogiaphy we C'ronfr. fran/ c ari ihomas 

ROBIRT MtJNSTF.R 

Croner de Vasconcelos, Jorge {b Lisbon, 11 May 1910, 
d Lisbon, 9 Dec 1974). Portuguese composer and pian- 
ist. After initial studies with his mother, Laura Croner, 
he entered the Lisbon C'onscrvatory, where he studied 
the piano with Silva and composition with de Freitas 
Branco. A government grant enabled him to pursue his 
studies in Pans with Dukas, Boulanger, Roger-Ducassc 
and Cortot On returning to Lisbon he was appointed 
professor at the conservatory, and he continued his 
activities as a pianist. His works reveal a certain 
delicacy of harmonic and melodic style, with a tendency 
towards short, condensed forms, in which he subtly 
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attempted to recapture moods of other limes, as in the 
Toccatas a C'arlos Seixas. 

WORKS 

(\t’ fee live Itsi) 

Ballets A Icnda das amendociras, 1940, A lama do mai. C'oimbra, 
I9.S9 

Oreh Poemclo sinlonico, Suite concertanlc, pl, oich, Uma vela vci- 
mclFia, sym poem. 1 96? 

Choral Sonclos ( R I.obo), unacc , Vilancico para a lesia de S Ccciliu, 
chorus, orch. 1967, Krros meus (Caniocs), chorus, org, 1972, K 
cantos dc natal [allcr lolk.songsj, unacc , 1974 
(.'hamlxir Sir (Jl. Ana c schcr/o. vn, pf, 1950, Can(;'at>. vn. pf. I9S7 
Songs Rcdondilhas de C'amoes, Iv, pf. 1926, No lurbilhao (A dc 
Oucnial), Iv pf, C'.inQoes popularcs portuguesas, Iv, pf/orch. 1947. 
Mclodias sobre antigos textos porlugucscs, 1 v, ft, sii qt, tin csia vida 
moriallD Brandum). )v. pf. Niio, naodigjsnada(l' Pcssoa), lv,pl, 
19S(). Can^ao (L Viciia), 19S0. Ao dcsconccito do mutulo 
((’anioes), Iv, pf. 1972 

Pf ^ toccatas a Carlos Scixas, 40, Partita. I960, t'an^ao. 1971 

JOSf ( ARI.OS PICO'IO 

Cronhamn, Johan [Jims] Peter (b ^)stra Karup. Halland, 
7 May 1803, d Stockholm, 15 June 1875) Swedush 
composer, organist and educationist He was first a 
glazier, then a schoolteacher in Lund (1821-5), and 
began formal musical studies in 1825 at the conser- 
vatory in Stockholm, fie was organist of Skeppsholm 
Church in Stockholm (1827-37) and became a teacher 
at the con.servatory in 1842 He joined the Royal 
Academy of Music in 1843 and was made its .secretary 
in 1860 He edited the academy’s proceedings from 
1865 to 1873 and published a centenary account of its 
achievement, Konf*lifia Musikaliska Akademien dren 
n7l-IB7l. He wrote chiefly vocal music, including 
solo songs and quartets for male voices, he also edited 
sacred music for school performance and arranged 60 
songs by Carl Bellman for male chorus Besides his 
choral ctimpositions, his contribution to Swedish 
musical life lay in the area ot education 

His son ITithiof August Cronhamn {b Stockholm, 26 
June 1856, d Stockholm, 28 April 1897) was a music 
librarian and critic 

ROBERT LAYTON 

Crook (I’ I corp,s dc rechange, ton dc rcchange\ Ger 
Stimmbogen) Detachable lengths of tubing inserted into 
brass instruments for the purpose of changing the tube 
length and hence the pitch Since natural horns and 
trumpets can sound only the notes of the harmonic 
series, the sole way of playing this .senes at another 
pitch IS to alter the fundamental note, and this is done by 
the crooks, which on the horn used to number up to ten, 
giving a range of notes from BY' to B\}' The earliest 
mention of a crook is, however, for the trombone, in 
1541- It was inserted between slide and bell joints to 
allow performance of parts lower than those for which 
the instrument was constructed Horn and trumpet 
crooks arc of two kinds The commonest, inserted be- 
tween mouthpiece and instrument, was known as a ‘ter- 
minal’ or ‘moulhpipe’ crook (so called because it in- 
corporates a mouthpipe, which receives the mouth- 
piece) l.e.ss common are ‘medial’ or ‘slide’ crooks, in- 
serted like a tuning-slide and having two legs. In 
Germany during the I8tn century an ‘Inventionshorn’ or 
trumpet might have had crooks of either kind. 

Although the need for crooks was greatly reduced by 
the invention of valves, many types of instruments were 
provided with crooks throughout the 1 9th century - and 
even into the 20lh - so that a given harmonic senes 
could be produced without the use of valves, and in 
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order to preserve the special tonal and technical 
qualities of crooks 

The term is also applied to the curved metal lube 
upon which is placed the reed of a bassoon oi enghsh 
horn, and generally to any such removable bent tube 
holding a mouthpiece, as in saxophones and the deep 
clarinets 
Sci‘ Hokn (^4 

ANTIIONV ( IIAINIS 

Crooks, (Alexander) Richard {h Trenton, NJ, 26 June 
1900, r/ Portola Valley, Calif, 1 Oct 1972) American 
tenor He sang as a boy soprano, then studied with 
Sidney H Bourne and l^rank La Forge Making his New 
York debut in 1922 under Walter l^amiosch, he was 
initially very successful as a recitalist and in appear- 
ances with orchestras He first sang in opera at 
Hamburg as Cavaradossi m 1927, then made appear- 
ances with the Berlin Slaatsoper and in other Huropean 
centres His American opera debut was m Philadelphia, 
also as Cavaradossi, on 27 November 1930 Engaged 
by the Metropolitan Opera, he made his debut there as 
Massenet’s Des Cirieux on 25 February 1933 He sang 
leading lyric roles, mostly French and Italian, with the 
company and elsewheie in the USA as a guest for the 
next ten seasons, then continued a concert career until 
1946 Crooks had a beautiful voice which, though 
limited in the upper register, was admired for its consis- 
tently high standard of tone and production He was a 
sound musician but an indifferent actor He was one of 
America's most popular tenors, especially in recital, 
radio and on records, wheie his lepcrtory included 
much light music. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

S Sheldon ‘Richnnl ( ’rot>ks A^en ^ ii ( I9SX), 107 (willi di.sco- 

yraphyl 

K S Matkigj^an Rich.irtl ( rot>ks' Mei onJ C olU< tat , \25 

[with diseopiaphy] 

( I Morgan ‘Richard Crooks Discogiaphv', /Ir/verOser. in 'I 

(1972), 2 

MAX 1)1 StllALlhNStt 

Crooning. A style of quiet, sentimental popular singing 
current from the 1920s to the 1950s It originated when 
the radio microphone enabled performers to sing quite 
softly and still be heard I’hc pioneers included 
‘Whispering’ Jack Smith, ‘Little’ Jack Little and Rudy 
Vallee, who was perhaps the first to transfer this style to 
the electronic public-address systems of ballrooms and 
auditoriums Later singers like Russ Colombo, Bing 
Crosby, Perry Como and Frank Sinatra learnt to exploit 
the sensitive response of improved microphones and 
engineering techniques, and sang with a fuller voice and 
a wider dynamic range 

Scr ahn SiNf.iNfi, i}7 

HLNRY PLLASANTS 

Crosby, Bing (Harry Lillis) (/> Tacoma, Washington, 2 
May 1904; Madrid, 14 Oct 1977). Amencan popular 
singer and actor. When he was a boy he played the 
drums and sang (without a microphone) in small jazz 
groups in Spokane. With A1 Rinkcr (Mildred Bailey’s 
brother) and Harry Barns he formed the Rhythm Boys, 
who sang from 1926 to 1930 with the Paul Whiteman 
Orchestra He began working indepiendently in about 
1930; in 1931 he started a spectacularly successful 
career in radio (with the theme song Where the blue oj 
the nif^ht) and musical films, notably Holiday Inn 
(1942) with a score by Irving Berlin that included White 


Christmas. In Crosby’s many records made in the 1930s 
he was influenced by AI Jolson and jazz, and evolved a 
style of singing appropriate to the microphone, using it 
to emphasize the text rather than the tune. He was one of 
the first crooners, and as the most popular singer of his 
generation prompted the definite .separation of elassical 
from popular singing. His way of seeming to talk or 
whisper to a melody involved singing less forcefully, 
passing into the head voice lower than art-song perfor- 
mers, singing on consonants (a practice of black singers 
shunned by classical artists) and the discreet use of 
appoggialuras, mordents and slurs to emphasize the 
text These devices were emulated by nearly all later 
popular singers 

His four sons from his first marriage were popular 
singers, and his brother Bob (George Robert cfosby, h 
1913) was a successful singer and band-leader IVom the 
mid-l93()s \ 
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Crosby, Fanny Jane {h South Fast, Putnam Co , NV, 24 
March 1820, d Bridgeport, Conn , 12 F'eb 1915) Lead- 
ing Amcncan pi>et of gospel hymnody, author of several 
thousand gospel hymn texts See Ciospi L MUSK . §I She 
wiote Memories of luyjitx Years (Boston, Mass , 1906), 
see also B Ruffin hafinx Cro\h\ (PhiUulelphia, 1976) 
and G H (ien/rncr ‘Crosby, Fanny Jane', HAB 

C’rosby, John (OTIea) (/> New York. 12 July 1926) 
Amcncan opera company general director and conduc- 
tor He was educated at Yale University (BA 1950), and 
was an accompanist, opera coach and conductoi m New 
York fiom 1951 to 1956 In 1957 he founded the 
Sani A rr oPl-RA ('OMPANY III New Mexico and became 
Its general director and a staff conductor Almost 
wholly owing to Crosby's vision, it has established itself 
as an innovative and dynamic company, presenting 
many Amencan and world premieres Crosby himself 
has conducted the American stage premiere of Richard 
Strauss’s Daphne (1964) and the world premiere of 
C arlisle F'loyd's Wuthermy Heiyhts (1958) In 1976 he 
became head of the Manhattan School ol Music, New 
York, in addition to his Santa Fe duties 

PATRICK J SMITH 

C'rosdill, John (/; I.ondon, 1755; d E.scrick, Yorks., Oct 
1825) English cellist He was a chorister at West- 
minster Abbey and later a pupil of Jean-Pierre Duport; 
when he was nine he made his first appearance as solo 
cellist, in a concert given by Siprutim. He held appoint- 
ments as violist at the Chapel Royal from 10 March 
1778. member of the king’s private band from 1778, 
chamber musician to Queen Charlotte from 1782 and 
composer of the slate music of Ireland from 1783 (no 
compositions survive) Fie was a principal cellist at the 
Three C’hoirs Festival (1769 77 and 1779-87), at the 
Professional Concerts (1783 tT 787), at the Handel 
Commemoration (1784) and at the C'oncert of Antient 
Music (1785-rl787). He was, with James Cervetto, the 
foremost cellist of his generation in Britain, his tone 
grander and more brilliant than C’crvetto’s but less ex- 
pressive. 

On 31 May 1785 he married a rich widow, and 
retired about two years later. He did, however, play at 
the coronation, in 1821, of George IV, his former cello 



pupil. He left £1000 to Ihe Royal Society of Musicians, 
of which he had been a member since 4 December 176K 
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Cross, Juan (/> l.tmdon, 7 Sepi 1900) English soptano 
and producer She was educated at St Paul's Girls’ 
School, where she studied music with Holst, and at 
Trimly College of Music, where her singing teacher was 
Dawson Ercer In 1924 she joined the chorus of the Old 
Vic, soon undertaking such roles as ( hcrubino and the 
I irst Lady (/>/e Zauherffofe). She was principal soprano 
ol Sadler's Wells Opera from 1911 to 1946, she sang 
Kupava in the first performances in England of Rimsky- 
Korsakov's The Snow Maiden and Militrisa m his The 
Tale of Tsar Saltan (both 1933). Her C'ovent Garden 
debut was during the 1931 English opera season, as 
Mimi. Having directed the Sadler’s Wells Opera 
C ompany, 1943 5, at the reopening of the theatre in 
1945 she sang Ellen Orford in Peter Grimes: other 
Britten roles that she created arc the Female Chorus 
in The Rape of Lucretia (Glyndebourne, 1946), Lady 
Billows m Albert Herring (Glyndebourne. 1947), 
Elizabeth 1 in Gloriana (Covent Garden, 1953) and Mrs 
Cjrose in The Turn of the Screw (Venice, 1954). A 
loundcr-member of the English Opera Group, she began 
producing opera in 1946 with Per Rosenkavaher 
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(Covent Garden) and subsequently La traviata (Sadler’s 
Wells, 1950) and several operas for the Norwegian 
National Opera. In 1948 with Anne Wood she founded 
the Opera School, which in 1955 became the National 
School of Opera A singer of sincerity, intelligence and 
technical skill, she was a complete operatic performer 
for whom words and music were of equal importance 
She was made a C'BE in 1951 
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Cross, Letitia (h rlbSl; d alter April 1725). English 
singer, actress and dancer Miss ('ross was ‘the 
gill’ in Purcell’s theatre company in the last few months 
of his life, when he wrote several songs for her, includ- 
ing *I attempt from love's sickness’ (m The Indian 
Queen), 'Man is for the woman made’ (The Mock 
Marriage) and 'From rosy bowers’ (Don Quixote, part 
in) Daniel Purcell and Jeremiah C'larke later wrote for 
hci A pert and lively personality is indicated by the 
piologucs and epilogues she delivered and her acting 
roles such as Hoyden in Vanbrugh's The Relapse In 
1698 she went olT to France with 'a certain baronet’ but 
icturned in 1704 She resumed her old roles and .songs 
and established herself as a dancer. Her last benefit was 
in April 1725 and she was described as 'dead some 
years' in 1731 

Ol IVh BALDWIN, THLLMA WILSON 

C’ross, Thomas (h ’'London, ‘.M660 65; d '^London, 
‘M732 5) English music engraver, printer, publisher 
and music scllei He was probably the son of the 17th- 
century engraver Thomas C'ross, who engraved some 
frontispieces and portraits for John Playford's pub- 
lications, including the portrait of the composer John 
Gamble (,4vre.s and Dialo}^ues, 1656), and who may 
have engraved some music From 1683 to about 1710 
the younger C’ross often signed himself ‘Tho Cro.ss 
junior sculpt ’, as on his first known work, Purcell’s 
Stmnata's of III Pails (1683), printed for the com- 
poser. From about 1692 to about 1720 he kept a music 
shop in London He was the first to issue songs m single 
sheet format rather than in collections, and from the 
1690s a considerable number of these appeared under 
his imprint At fiist they were engraved on copper 
plates, which was an expensive method considering the 
ephemeral nature of the sheet songs, but he later used a 
cheaper material, probably pewter He had a virtual 
monopoly of the music engraving trade at the end of the 
1 7th century and woikcd for composers and other pub- 
lishers, including C'ullen, Mearcs and Wright, in addi- 
tion to issuing his own publications. Walsh soon became 
(Toss's great rival, despite their occasional business 
association However. C'ross scorned Walsh’s frequent 
use of punches rather than pure engraving and warned 
on one of his sheet songs 'beware of the non.scnsical 
punchl ones’ It is doubtful that Cross ever did any work 
with punches, despite Hawkins's assertion that he did 
stamp the plates of a work by Geminiani References in 
Purcell’s Orpheus hritannicus (1698) and Blow’s 
ityiphion anfcliciis (1700) attest to his lame and to the 
popularity of the new sheet music. He engraved in a 
bold style and his early work is particularly fine. It is 
clear, however, that he employed assistants, which prob- 
ably accounts for some of the differences in engraving 
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style which occur on plates bearing Cross’s name, par- 
ticularly in the later part of his career. Important works 
engraved in the Cross workshop included Purcell’s and 
John Eccles’s A Collection of Son^s (cl 696), Daniel 
Purcell’s Si\ Cantatas (1713), Handel’s Radamisto 
(1720, for illustration see Mt.ARfS) and Beniamin 
Cooke’s edition of Corelli’s sonatas and concertos 
(1732), one of Cross’s last known works. 
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Cross-accent. The shift of a beat, or rhythmic pulsation, 
to a point ahead of or behind its normal position in a 
metric pattern (cx.l). When such shifting is maintained 
regularly for some time, it becomes either Sync’OPAI ion 
or Cross- RHYTHM 
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Crosse, Gordon (6 Bury, 1 Dec 1937). English com- 
poser Me studied at Oxford University with Wellesz, 
graduating in 1961, after which he spent a luilhct two 
years at (3xford doing research into early 15th-century 
music. In 1962 he studied briefly with Petrassi in Rome 
He has combined his activities as a composer with a 
succession of academic posts. From 1964 he was senior 
music tutor m the extra-mural department of 
Birmingham University, and m 1966 became Haywood 
Fellow m Mu.sic, also at Birmingham In 1969 he 
moved to East Anglia as Fellow m music at the 
University of Essex, and m 1973 was composer-in- 
residcncc at King’s C’ollcge, C am bridge 

Oosse's earliest works, mostly for small chamber 
instrumental combinations, are serial m technique and 
rather fastidious m manner, influenced by Webern and, 
among Briti.sh composers. Maxwell Davies C’rossc has 
related how hus teacher, Petrassi, drew his attention to a 
certain expressive limitation m the style of the Concerto 
da camera (or Violin Concerto no 1), and encouraged 
Crosse to recompose the scherzo of that work m a more 
vigorous and trenchant manner. This exercise seems to 
have had a liberating effect on Crosse's subsequent 
music. In the song cycle For the Unfallen, composed the 
following year (1963), the solo voice is used for the first 
time in that energetic declamatory style, carefully 
moulded to the contour of the words, which is later also 
a feature of the operas Purgatory (1966) and The Stttry 
of Vasco (1968 73). From the same period date 
Crosse’s first essays in music for children, of which he 
was to become an accomplished exponent. Meet mv 
Folks and Rats Away! (both 1964) are a highly charac- 
teristic blend of crisp modernism with snappy, distinc- 
tive melody and piquant instrumental colouring. In 
Changes (1965 6), a large choral work passingly 
influenced by Britten, these same virtues invade Crosse's 
music for adults. The mellowing process continued in 
subsequent works, under the pressure of Crosse’s inter- 
est in and flair for vocal declamation. Thus in the so- 


called ‘monodrama’ Memories of Morning Night 
(1971) the vocal writing is lyrical as well as dramatic, 
while in The Cool Web (1973- 4) it is almost entirely 
lyncal and picturesque 

Crosse's instrumental and orchestral music is more 
uneven in quality, but advantageously reflects the 
individualized declamatory and lyrical style of his vocal 
works This is most noticeable in the concertante works. 
Ceremony for cello and orchestra (1966), the Violin 
Concerto no. 2 (1969), Ariadne for oboe and chamber 
ensemble (1971 2) and Wildhoy (1978) for clarinet 
with cimbalom and seven players Here a dramatic and 
expressive impulse is very pronounced The concerto 
typically juxtaposes inert, reflective episodes with 
developmental passages of great virtuo.sUy and 
expressive vigour. The transitions are /handled, 
furthermore, with a skill and timing that partly conceal 
that the argument is rather over-extended (ayault to 
which the operas arc also prone, except Pu^atory) 
Crosse's symphonic works suffer, on the othe)^ hand, 
from the lack of any comparable individualized fi^cus In 
the Symphony no 2, for instance, his fertile invention 
and dazzling aural sense cannot make up lor the ihck of 
real tension or growth in the ideas Ihcm.selvcs. It is also 
noticeable that, since leaving Rome, Crosse has written 
no significant chamber instrumental music, discounting 
the concerto-like Ariadne and Wildhoy 

As an opera composer C’l os.se has shown technical 
mastery and vcisalility in a genre to which British com- 
posers have been incrcasmglv drawn since World War 
II but with variable success In no sense is he an in- 
novatc^r But in the one-act Purgatory, based directly on 
the late play of that name by Yeats, he showed him.self 
immediately in command of the traditional malenals ot 
expressionist ic melodrama, and not at all inhibited by 
the heavy Celtic gloom or the presence of only two 
characters engaged in a pre-eminently psychological 
struggle. The later operas, including the one-act comedy 
The Gtaie of Todd (1967 -74), the thrcc-act romance 
I'he Story of Vasco and the allegorical Potter Thompson 
(1972 3), all sufier from long-windedncss and the com- 
poser's tendency to repeat himself, but are redeemed by 
their unfailing musical inventiveness, their apt and skil- 
ful writing for vc)ices and instruments, and their 
underlying humanity of conception and feeling The 
Story of Vas(o is C'ros.sc’s only full-length proscenium 
opera, while Potter Thompson and Wheel of the World 
both adopt the morality-play style lavoured by the avanl 
garde, and lend themselves to performance in church or 
concert hall. It remains to be seen whether this is a real 
rather than modish tendency in Crosse’s work, or 
whether his fairly traditional though eclectic idiom will 
again draw him back to the cnclo.sed world of conven- 
tional opera 
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18 Purgalory (opera, I, Yeats), 1966, rhcllenham, Everyman, 7 July 

1966 

20 The Grace of Todd (opera. I. D Rudkin). 1967-8. Aldeburgh. 

Jubilee Hall. 7 June 1969, rev 1974 
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1 Elegy, small orch, 19.S9 61 

6 Concerto da camera (Vn Cone no 1). vn, 10 wind, 2 pcrc, 1962 
8 Concerto, chamber orch, 1962 
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11 Symphonies, chamber oich, I9M 

\} Sinfonia conccrlanlc. 1965, rev. 1075 as Sym no 1 
19 Ceremony, vc. oreh, 1966 

26 Violin Concerto no 2, 1969 

27 Ouvcrt-clos, chamber oreh 1969 

28 Some Marches on a Ground, 1970 
M Ariadne, ob, 12 insis, 1971 2 

37 Symphony no 2, 1974 5 

38 Thel, concertino, 11, 2 hn. 2 sli q(, 1974 6 

39 Map and Nunc, double variations 1975 

41 WildboY, concerlanlc, cl. cimb, 7 players, 1978 
vo< Al 

5 Corpus Christi C'arol (I6ih ceniuiy), S/T, d. sti qt, 1961 

9 f-or the Unfallcn (Ci llill), T, hn. sti. 1961 
F-pilaph (Raleigh), SSAFBU, 1964 

14 Medieval French Songs (S/I, cl, pi. |x;rc)dMe/, Bai, pi), 1965 

15 () Blessed I,ord. anthem, SATB, vc. 1965 
T wo Christmas Songs, chorus, 1965 

17 Changes (Browne, Blake. Herrick, Hawes, Davenanl, anon ), solo 
vv. chorus, oreh, 1965 6 
May Song (Heriick), SSATBB, 1967 
'*4 TheC ovenant of the Rainbow (Irom Chester miracle play) anthem, 
chtiius, org. pi 4 hands, 1968 

25 The New World (Hughes), song cycle, Me//Bar, pi, 1969 

10 Memories ol Morning Night (lioni J Rhys Wide Sargasso Sea), 

nionodruma. Me/, oreh 1971 

16 1 he C(U)I Web (S Smith (naves) ST pi. 1973 4 
World Wilhin (F Bronte) narialoi Me/, 10 insts 1976 
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2 Villanelies wind qnt. vn \c. 1959 ie\ 1974 
1 riiiee Inventions, n. tl, 1959 
4 C anti>, wind qnt iibn 1961 
/ ( arol tl, pi, 196? 

14 Studies sirql, 1972 3 
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10 Meet m\ folks (Hughes) speakei ebildion's w S insts 1964 

12 Rats Away' (anon ), ihildicn s vv ^ ii msts vyl chimes p^ic h 

Mist, I9()4 

It) Ahnivt tlic WoodscTlcr (1 Serrailliei ). iimson vv, perc Xinslsadlib 
1964 5 

21 The Demon of Adachigahaia (Hughes), narrator, thildietrs vv 
oreh, 1967 

21 T he Hisiiiry of the f lood (J H Slubbs). children’s vv. haip. 1970 

15 Holly liont the Bongs ( Nativity opcia (lainci) 1971 
Pimvipal publishci Oxioid I'nivcrsity Picss 
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CYu^s-fingering. See FincjFRING. §111. 

Cross flute. An older name for Ihc Fi UTF (i.e. Ihe trans- 
verse flute), used to distinguish it from the end-blown 
Rlcorder. 

Crossley, Paul (Christopher Richard) {h Dewsbury, 
Yorks., 17 May 1944). English pianist An Engli.sh 
graduate of Oxford (where he was organ scholar at 
Mansfield College), he studied the piano with Fanny 
Waterman in Leeds. In October 1967 he obtained a 
French government scholarship for study with Messiaen 
and Yvonne Loriod in Pans; the following year he won 
the Messiaen Piano Competition at Royan, and first 
appeared in London, at the French Institute. Tippett 
wrote for him a Third Piano Sonata, first played at the 
1973 Bath Festival (26 May), and in London shortly 
afterwards in a memorable recital of all three Tippett 
sonatas (later recorded) and Messiaen pieces (he wrote 
about the new Tippett work in The Listener, 24 May 
1973). A fluent technician with an easy mastery of 
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Messiaen’s intricate rhythmic patterns and Tippett's 
‘mosaic’ structures, he compensates with thoughtful 
musicianship for what his performances may sometimes 
lack in excitement. Mo/ari and Beethoven concertos and 
solos by Schumann, Debussy, Albeni/ and Nicholas 
Maw (first performance of Personae, Elizabeth Hall, 
August 1973) form part of his wide rcpcrtcyry 

MAX LOPPFRl 

Crossley-Holland, Peter (h London, 28 Jan 1916). Eng- 
lish cthnomusicologist and ccimposcr After studying 
physiology al St John’s College, Oxford (BA 1936, MA 
1941), he took a BMus at the RCM, London, in 1943 
He also studied composition with Ireland, Sciber and 
Julius Harrison and earned out postgraduate work in 
Indian music at the London School of Oriental and 
All lean Studies He was successively a regional director 
ol the Arts C ouncil (1943 5), a member of the music 
division ol the BBC’ (1948 63) and an assistant director 
ol Ihc Institute of Comparative Music Studies and 
J^oeunientalion, Berlin (1964 6) He joined the faculty 
of the Univeisity of C'alifomia al Los Angeles in 1969 
and was appointed professor of music there in 1972 and 
shaiiman ol the Council on Fthnomusicology in 1976 
In his dhnoinusicological research he has concen- 
trated on Celtic. Tibetan and native American music. 
The results of his studies and analyses of Tibetan vocal 
and instrumental music have been published in .several 
articles, he has made a number ol‘ held recordings of 
sacred and secular pieces He has also composed music 
loi chorus, solo voices and various Lornbinalions of 
recorders In 1965 he became editor ol the Journal of 
the International Polk Musk Coumil 
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'Buddhist Music', ‘British Isles', ‘Tibet’. ‘Wales', Grove 6 

PAULA MORGAN 

Cross>relation. See Falsl RELATIONS 

Cross-rhythm. The regular shift of some of Ihc beats in a 
metric pattern to points ahead of or behind their normal 
positions in that pattern, for instance the division of 
4/4 into ■^ 4 3'}“ 2 quaveis, or 9/S into 2-12 1-2+ 3 
quavers, if every beat is shifted hv I he same amount, 
this IS called SvN( OPATION 
Sec also Polyrhymim, Rhythm 

Crol. See CRWTli 

C'rotal. A hollow-sphere bell, such as a sleigh-bell, sec 
BFI l (I) 

Crotalum (Lat , Gk krotahm) A term usually appealing 
m the plural, rrotaltG lor an instrumeni resembling the 
Castanet; it was probably the most ctnnmon percus- 
sion instrument of classical antiquity It consisted ot two 
pieces of wood, bone or bron/e, held in one hand and 
struck together by the action of fingers and thumb 
Normally a pair was held m each hand (For illustration 
.see Cl APPFRS, fig.3 ) 

Like othci ancient percussion instruments such as the 
tympanum and the cymbalum their most prominent ico- 
nographic representation was m the orgiastic riles ol 
Dionysus and Cybele, where they were depicted m the 
hands of dancing women and satyrs However, then- 
usage seems to have extended to every occasion with 
dancing, whether cult, theatrical or domestic, with the 
possible exception of highly formalized choral dancing 
as m the Greek tragedy ot the classical period 
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Crotch, William (h Norwich, 5 .luly 1775, <f raunion, 
29 Dec 1847). English composer, organist, theorist and 
painter. lie was a child prodigy without parallel m the 
history of music, and became one of the most distin- 
guished English mu.sicians of his day 

I. Lift:. Crotch was the youngest .son of Michael 
Crotch, a master carpenter, and his wife Isabella. At the 
age of about 18 months he began to pick out tunes on a 
small organ which his father had built, and soon aftci 
his second birthday he had taught him.self to play God 
Save the KiriR with the bass fie played to a large 
company at Norwich in February 1778, and at the 
beginning of November his mother began taking him on 
a senes of lours m which his phenomenal gifts were 
exploited. They went first to Cambridge, then to 
London, where on 10 December 1778 Daincs 
Barrington heard him play tunes ‘almost throughout 
with chords' On I January 1779 he played to the king 
and queen at Buckingham Palace. He could transpose 
into any key, and name all four notes in a chord by car 
Burney described his abilities in a report to the Royal 
Society on 18 February 1779. A second visit to London 
followed in October 1779, when an advertisement an- 
nounced that ‘Mrs. Crotch is arrived in town with her 
son, the Musical Child, who will perform on the organ 
every day as usual, from one o'clock to three, at Mrs. 
Hart's, milliner, Piccadilly’. He then toured the British 


Isles, appearing several limes in Scotland. He could play 
the organ, piano and violin, had already begun to com- 
pose, and was also talented in drawing and painting. On 
a vi.sit to Leicester he played to William Gardiner, who 
reported that he could read Handel’s organ concertos at 
sight. 

The evidence of Crotch’s precocity is incontestable, 
being based in pail on contemporary printed accounts 
in many sources, including those of such qualified obser- 
vers as Barrington and Burney. The fad that Crotch's 
ultimate achievement as a composer hardly lived up to 
this promise may perhaps be pul down to the psy- 
chi>logical damage he suffered as a child, w^hen his 
mothci dragged him from town to town to earn the 
wonder and the patronage ol' fashionable people He was 
described in latei life as being ‘of a retiring disjposition’, 
,ind m old age became e\trcmel> conservative.^ 

From 1786 to 1788 he was at C'ambndgc, Uis assis- 
tant to Professor Randall, who called him ‘DikTotch’ 
He played the organ lor services at King’s, Trituty and 
Great St Mary's church Then he was sent to Oxford 
and placed in Ihc caic ol the Rev A (’ Schoynberg, 
tutor ol Magdalen (ollege, who began tt) prepare him to 
enter the univcisity and take orders in the church This 
plan was dropped when Schomberg’s health broke- 
down and Crotch conlinuctl his musical studies His 
oratorio Ihe i'upiivuv of Judah, prepared under 
Schomherg's guidance, was performed at \ rinity Hall. 
C ambridge, on 4 June 1789 In Scplcmbei 1790 C’lotch 
was appointed organist ol C’hnst Church, Oxford, while 
still only 15 years old During this pciiod he came much 
under the mllucncc ol JOHN Mai (.HAIR, leader of the 
Oxford Music Club orcheslia, who like C’lolch was a 
painter as well as a musician He took the dcgicc of 
BMus on S lunc 1794. and that of DM us on 21 
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November 1799 In March 1797 he succeeded Hayes as 
professor of music and organist of St John’s College, 
and was also appointed organist of St Mary’s church. At 
this period he directed the concerts of the Oxford Music 
Club. In 1800-04 he delivered a course of lectures on 
music in the university, the first of their kind, in I804--7 
he gave a similar senes at the Royal Institution, and 
during those years he spent more and more time in 
London. In 1806-7 he gave up his Oxford organist- 
ships, and left the city; but he retained the professorship 
until his death, and continued to award degrees and to 
compose odes at chancellors’ installations - the profes- 
sor’s only formal duties in those days. 

In London Crotch became well known as a teacher, 
composer and scholar. His appearances as a soloist were 
infrequent but remarkable. He sometimes played one of 
his organ concertos at a benefit concert On 7 June 
1 809, he played a programme of his own arrangements 
of Handel’s music for organ and piano to commemorate 
the 50th anniversary of the composer's death (possibly 
the first example of a ‘one-man’ public concert in 
Luropc). He assisted Samuel Wesley and Benjamin 
Jacob in bringing out the music of Bach at organ 
recitals. In 1812 came the performance of his oratono 
Palestine, a considerable event in London’s musical life, 
for It was the first even moderately successful oratorio 
composed m England since Handel’s day It was 
repealed many times in London and the provinces, 
though Crotch never printed the score and charged 200 
guineas for the loan of the instrumental parts and his 
own attendance as conductor at each performance. 

He was an associate of the Philharmonic Society on 
Its foundation in 1813, and a member m 1814-19 and 
1828 32 He frequently conducted concerts ‘at the 
pianoforte' His Symphony in F was performed by the 
society in 1814. From 1820 he again lectured at the 
Royal Institution On the establishment of the Royal 
Academy of Music m 1822 Crotch was appointed its 
principal He himself instructed the pupils m harmony, 
counterpoint and composition. Sterndale Bennett 
remembered him with affection. 

An active nuin, he used lo walk from hi*, house in the neighbourhood ol 
f'ampden Hill lo Tcnlcrdcn Street, entering hl^ classroom with his 
pockets distended by pumt-boxes and sketch-books, and allowing his 
pupils, lo their great delight, to examine .my additions he had made on 
his walk through Kensington Gardens A musical treat, often enjoyed by 
his class, was his playing from memory a series of the Choruses of 
Handel, which he could select with endless variety 

He resigned the principalship on 21 June 1832. In that 
year, on the institution of the Gresham Prize for church 
music. Crotch was appointed one of the judges, along 
with Horsley and Stevens In 1834 he produced at 
Oxford a third oratorio. The Captivity of Judah (com- 
posed 1812-15), u work which is entirely distinct from 
the composition of the same name performed at 
Cambridge 45 years before; it was repeated in London 
in May 1836. Crotch’s last public appearance was at the 
Handel Festival in Westminster Abbey, when he played 
the organ on 28 June 1834. In retirement he devoted 
himself to sketching, composing and writing on all man- 
ner of subjects, especially for the benefit of his young 
nephews, nieces and grandchildren. He would 
sometimes visit his son, the Rev. W. R. Crotch, who was 
master of the grammar school, Taunton; it was during 
<^ne such visit that he died. He was buried at Bishop’s 
Hull, near Taunton. He left his music and musical copy- 
rights to his son, and the rest of his property (estimated 
£18,000) to his wife. After her death most of his 
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library was sold by Puttick & Simpson on 20 February 
1873. The 275 lots included a vast range of antiquarian 
music, some of which had formed the basis of his 
famous Specimens, and a considerable selection of early 
theory books. 

2 Works Crotch was a learned but not pedantic com- 
poser His music shows his profound knowledge of 
many different musical styles, including that of his own 
time; it shows also a certain detachment from fashion- 
able trends, above all an avoidance of vulgarity and 
sentimentality. It is poles apart from the idioms of such 
younger contemporaries as Field and Bishop, but not 
unlike that of Samuel Wesley, his senior by nine years. 
He was capable of setting side by side in the same work 
a movement m the ‘ancient’ style of Handel and one in 
the manner of Mozart, as he did, for example, in the 
Third Organ Concerto in Bb he was equally assured in 
both styles. His greatest work, Palestine, though quite 
clearly founded on the Handelian model, has many 
movements that arc contemporary in character, the 
orchestration is surprisingly rich and colourful, owing 
more perhaps to Mozart’s ‘additional accompaniments' 
than to Handel's original sconngs. At one point, to 
illustrate the phrase ‘the voices of the dead, and songs of 
other years'. Crotch deliberately introduced modal har- 
mony with a mysterious flavour, an early instance of a 
practice often found in Romantic music, but elsewhere 
he experimented with enharmonic modulation. There 
are also, in Palestine and in the second Captivity of 
Judah, passages of bold, stark originality that even 
today can make a great impact’ the chorus ‘Let Sinai 
tell’ from Palestine, for example, or ‘Open ye the gales’ 
from the second Captivity of Judah (quoted in 
Temperley, 1960, p.l66). 

Except foi the organ concertos. Crotch’s instrumen- 
tal music rarely reaches the level of his oratorios, and 
his cathedral anthems loo are relatively commonplace. 
Indeed the two pieces by Crotch that maintained their 
popularity longest in cathedral choirs were not written 
as anthems at all. one was the quartet ‘Lo! star-led 
chiefs' from Palestine, the other the glee or ‘motet’ 
Methinks / hear the full celestial choir The sub- 
dramatic, evangelical grandeur of the oratorio seems to 
have suited his gifts Unfortunately, after the composi- 
tion of the second Captivity of Judah, he never again 
attempted anything on a large scale. His horizons con- 
tracted to the point where he spent much of his creative 
energy on Anglican chants in later life. He composed 
single chants, double chants, canonic chants, retrograde 
chants, he published fugues based on chants; he made 
the composition of chants an important part of his 
teaching at the RAM. It is not, perhaps, wholly ironic 
that a couple of Anglican chants arc the only music 
composed by him that remains in regular use. 

Crotch was highly influential as a lecturer and wnter 
on musical subjects. His Elements of Musical 
Composition, published in 1812 and twice reprinted, 
was much in demand as a manual for beginners, as were 
his books on thoroughbass and piano playing. Far more 
important were his lectures, delivered first at Oxford 
and then, in revised forms, at the Royal Institution and 
elsewhere in London, and ultimately published in 1831. 
In these lectures Crotch offered a historical survey of 
music, firmly grounded on an aesthetic theory. He 
divided all ‘scientific music’ (by which he meant some- 
thing close lo what would today be called ‘art music’) 
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into three styles, the sublime, the beautiful, and the 
ornamental. European music had passed through each 
of these in turn, and the passage was clearly represented 
as a decline. Therefore Crotch urged a rediscovery of 
the sublime style, through the revival and imitation of 
ancient music - a goal that obviously paralleled that of 
the Gothic revival in architecture. He attempted to put it 
into practice himself, first by exhaustive collection and 
study of old music, second by presenting examples for 
revival in performance, and third by imitating it in 
composition. In his Specimens of Various Styles of 
Music he was not only providing a convenient compan- 
ion to his lectures,but was allowing the ordinary music- 
lover to get to know many kinds of music besides those 
fashionable in his day. So influential were the Specimens 
that Grove in 1883 thought it worth while to list their 
contents in his Dictionary: Bumpus in 1 907 still thought 
them ‘useful’. Crotch was also the first to .set on foot a 
revival of early Engli.sh church music. He published a 
selection of early psalm tunes, together with Tallis's 
Litany and Veni Creator, in 1803. Several churches and 
colleges at Oxford began to revive these tunes and some 
of the Elizabethan and Jacobean cathedral music, and 
they were well established there by the time the more 
general revival got under way in the 18.30s Rainbow 
has shown that Crotch’s lectures had a decisive influence 
on Thomas Helmore and other musical leaders of the 
Tractarian movement. His concept of the ‘three styles' 
was often quoted and referred to by later writers, and, 
more significantly, was also attacked and ridiculed. 
Henry Gaunllctt disputed Crotch's doctrine of a special 
church style (the ‘sublime’) in imitation of ancient 
music, and praised instead ‘that feature in musical com- 
po.sition, on which Mozart placed the highest value and 
importance - expression, which is rarely to be obtained 
by the dull and monotonous rhythm, or the timid and 
unvaried harmonies, which distinguish the founders of 
our church music’. Crotch in his own music was fully 
alive to the merits of modern as well as of ancient style, 
and employed a full range of expression, and his 
Specimens show how catholic was his taste But in his 
old age he seems to have become unnecessarily dog- 
matic about what was proper in church music. He con- 
demned S. S. Wesley’s The wilderness when it was 
submitted for the Gresham Prize in 1833, and the same 
composer’s O Lord thou art my God, his exercise for the 
Oxford DMus in 1839. He actually wrote to Maria 
Hackett on 4 March 1833: ‘The introduction of novelty, 
variety, contrast, expression, originality, etc, is the very 
cause of the decay so long apparent in our church 
music’. If this were so, then Crotch himself would have 
been one of the prime culprits, for his own music is 
distinguished by all these qualities 
The extraordinary range and depth of Crotch’s men- 
tal activity can be judged from his voluminous writings 
on many subjects besides music. As a painter he is 
regarded as a distinguished member of an ‘Oxford 
school' of landscape painting that in some respects 
anticipated Constable (a close acquaintance of Crotch); 
bis style is described as one of ‘lyric naturalism'. A 
collection of ‘Six Etchings by W. Crotch from Sketches 
by Mr [Hugh] O’Neill, of the Ruins of the late Fire at 
Christ Church, Oxford’ was published at Oxford in 
1809. Some 1200 of Crotch’s paintings and drawings 
are in the Norfolk and Norwich Record Office, along 
with his plays and writings on architecture, art, astron- 
omy, fortification, geography, geometry, grammar, 
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gunnery, history, physics, pyrotechnics and other sub- 
jects. The iconography of Crotch is extensive, and 
includes, as well as a number of representations of the 
child prodigy, portraits of various stages of his life (see 
ligs.l and 2) Crotch's 13 volumes ol letters (1801-45) 
and memoirs as well as A H. Mann's exhaustive 
researches can be studied at the Norfolk and Norwich 
Record Oflice. 
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NICHOI AS TFMPFRI FY 

Crotchet (Fr. noire; Gcr Viertelnote, It nera, croma; 
Lat semimmima, Sp. negra). The note that is half the 
value ol a minim and twice that of a quaver. In 
American usage it is called a quarter-note. It is the 
equivalent of the old semimmim (Lat. semi minima), and 
IS first found m 14th-century music In sources using 
black notation it was shown as a minim with a crook, 
hence its name, while m ‘white' or ‘void’ notation (post- 
1450) It IS found cither as a white minim with a crook or 
as a black or coloured minim Some Italian and Spanish 
sources u.sc the alternative terms ‘nera’ and ‘negra’ 
lespectivcly Occasionally the term ‘scmiminim' was 
qualified by the adjective ‘greater’ or ‘lesser’ {semimin- 
irna major oi minor) to refer to the crotchet and quaver. 
The crotchet i.s still in regular use, although in common 
with other notes it now has a round note head. Many 
20th-century composers have adopted the crotchet as a 
convenient value for the .standard pulse, and it is found 
as the denominator in the most frequently used time 
signatures (3/4, 4/4 etc) Us various forms and the 
crotchet rest arc shown in cx.l^-c, the semiminim rest 
is shown in ex 1/ The term ‘scmiminim’ is still oc- 
casionally found 
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Crotti, Archangelo (// Ferrara, 1608). Italian composer. 
There is no evidence for Eitner's surmi.se that he was 
identical with francesC'O Croatii He was living as a 
monk al Ferrara when he published II primo lihro de' 
concern ecclesiastici a l,a2. a 3. a4,&a5. parte con 
voci sole, el parte con voci el istrumenti (Venice, 1608). 
This volume is one of the earliest to include solo and 
duel motets in the new concertalo manner of Viadana. 
The pieces were written for modest resources; the vocal 
parts are rarely difhcult, using only the easier kinds of 
ornament found in 16th-century instruction books. A 
Sonata sopra Sancta Maria is historically significant, 
since it appeared two years before Monteverdi’s famous 
work with the same title. Crotti’s sonata uses exactly the 
same technique as Monteverdi’s: a vocal plainsong 
cantus firmus is repeated while two cometts or violins 
and a trombone or string bass play round it in the 
manner of a canzona. 
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J L A Roche North Italian Liturgical Musk in the Early 17th 
(d»ss , U ol' Cambridge. 1%K) 
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Crotti, Francesco. See CROAITI, FRANCFSCO 

Crouch, Andrae Eldward (/> Los Angeles, 1 July 1942) 
Black American composer and performer of gospel 
songs. See Gospi:l MUSK , §1 

Crouch, Anna Maria {h London, 20 April 1763: d 
Brighton, 2 Oct 1805). English soprano A daughter ol 
Peregrine Phillips, a lawyer of Welsh extraction, she 
received her early training in music from Wafer, the 
organist of a chapel in Berwick Street In 1778 she was 
articled for six years to Thomas Linley and soon made 
her name at Drury Lane where she continued to act and 
sing until she retired in 1801 In Dublin in 1784 she 
eloped with the son ol an Irish peer, but the marriage 
was prevented A year later at Twickenham she married 
Edward Rollings Crouch, a naval lieutenant. 

In March 1787 she met the tenor Michael Kelly, who 
had lust arrived from Vienna, and sang with him at his 
debut in Dibdin’s Lionel and Clarissa bor three years 
Kelly remained an intimate friend of the Crouches, he 
lodged with them and accompanied them on their tours 
When the marriage broke up in 1791, Mrs CTouch and 
Kelly remained together and gave brilliant receptions at 
their house in Pall Mall, but it is doubtful if she was ever 
his mistress She was a woman of exceptional beauty 
Kelly, though not an impartial judge, wrote that ‘her 
appearance was that of a meteor, it dazzled, from excess 
of brilliancy, every spectator’ and declared that ‘she 
seemed to aggregate in herself all that was exquisite and 
charming’. Contemporary criticism of her singing was 
sometimes lukewarm, as in the notice of her first appear- 
ance, on 11 November 1780, when she played Mandanc 
in Arne’s Artaxerxes ‘Miss Phillips’s pipe’, wrote the 
critic, ‘is a singular one, it is rather sweet than powerful, 
in singing it ravishes the eai with its delicacy and melt- 
ing .softness' After her retirement she trained singers for 
the stage. 
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Crouch, Frederick Nicholls (b London, 31 July 1808, 
r/ Portland, Maine, 18 Aug 1896). English cellist, .singer 
and composer. He studied music with his father 
Frcdenck William Crouch (rl783~l844, author of a 
Complete Treatise on the Vtoloneello, 1826) and his 
grandfather William Crouch, organist of Old Street 
Church, London. He played in the orchestra of the 
Royal Coburg Theatre at the age of nine From about 
1822 he studied at the RAM, and was cellist in the 
King’s Theatre and other orchestras, including Queen 
Adelaide’s private band. After 1832 he moved to 
Plymouth, where he worked as a professional singer and 
■a travelling salesman; during this time he composed his 
famous song Kathleen Mavourneen (rl838). He gave 
lectures on the songs and legends of Ireland, became 
supervisor at D’Almaine & Co. music publishers, and 
IS said to have invented zincography, an engraving 
process. In 1849 he went to New York as a cellist, and 
subsequently undertook several, mostly unsuccessful, 
musical enterprises conducting, singing and teaching 


in Boston, Portland, Philadelphia. Washington and 
Richmond. He served as a trumpeter in the Confederate 
Arnny during the civil war, and then settled as a singing 
teacher in Baltimore In 1881 he was working as a 
varnisher in a factory there; a testimonial concert was 
given in Baltimore in 1883 

Besides the song that made his name famous, and 
hundreds of others. Crouch wrote two operas. Sir Roger 
de C overlev and The fifth of November, 1670, an 
Othello Travesite (Philadelphia, 1856) and a monody 
(now in CS~CA). Some of his MSS are in the New York 
Public Library One of his 16 children, Emma Elizabeth 
(1842 86), was the famous Parisian courtesan ‘Cora 
Pearl' 
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( rowne, John (^ '^Shropshiie, il64(), d London, buried 
27 April 1712) English playwright He went to North 
America in 1657 with his falhei, who had been granted 
land in Nova Scotia by Cromwell. From 1657 to 1660 
he was a student at Harvard and then returned to 
England He first wrote lor the stage in 1671 and was 
taken up by the Earl of Rochester, whose mttuence 
brought him a commission to write the court masque 
Calisto, which was produced at Whitehall in 1675 with 
mu.sic by Nicholas Slaggins A staunch Tory and 
Protestant, he enjoyed the patronage of lour monarchs 
‘Little starched Johnny Crownc’ the nickname was 
prompted by his elegantly stiff cravats - was more at 
home in comedy than in tragedy his one lasting success 
was Str Courtly Nice (1685) Many of his numerous 
plays contained songs, Purcell set ‘Ah me' to many 
deaths decreed' for Reguliis (1692) and wrote 
instrumental music and a song for The Married Beau 
(1694). 
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Crozier, Catharine (b Hobart, Oklahoma, 18 Jan 1914). 
American organist. A 1936 graduate of the Eastman 
School of Music in Rochester, from which she holds the 
artist’s diploma in organ and a master’s degree in music 
literature, she made her professional debut in 
Washington, DC, in 1941 at a national convention of 
the American Guild of Organists. She had joined the 
organ faculty at the Eastman School in 1938 and 
became head of the department in 1953. From 1955 to 
1969 she was organ professor at Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Florida. Her own teachers included 
Joseph Bonnet. Yella Pessl (harpsichord) and Harold 
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Gleason, the American musicologist whom she laler 
married. With him she has given innumerable master 
classes at many institutions. Her concert career has 
taken her to most European countries. In 1962 she 
joined Ei. Power Biggs and Virgil Fox in inaugurating 
the organ at Philharmonic Flail, New York Her 
memorized repertory is immense and historically 
inclusive although she has specialized in contemporary 
music Her great control, precision, sense of style and 
range ol' expression make her performances remarkable 

VLKNON GOtWALS 
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Cruft, Adrian (Francis) (h Mitcham, 10 Feb 1921) 
English composer He was educated at Westminster 
Abbey C'hoir School (where he became head choristei) 
and Westminster School, and went to the R('M (1938 
40 and 1946 7, the intervening years being spent t>n 
war service) At the RCM he held the Boult conducting 
scholarship, studied composition with Gordon .lacob 
and Edmund Rubbra, and double bass with his father. 
Eugene From 1947 he played with all the major 
Eondiin orchestras, rmall> giving up bass playing in 
1969 He was for sometime an active member ol the 
C omposers’ Ciuild. becoming chairman in 1966. and 
was largely conccrncil in the setting up of the British 
Music Information C'entre at the guild’s London head- 
quarters in 1967 His music is diatonic, firmly based in 
Iradilion and generally straightforward in idiom Hi'* 
church music benefits from inside knowledge of the 
pel forming context, and his wide experience ol other 
fields ol practical music -making preserves it from the 
parochialism which so often threatens the .specialist 
composci of church music His works include three 
cantatas, settings of the canticles and many anthems and 
carols, woiks for orchestra, chamber music and music 
for children iind amateurs 
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Oidi Hailitii, op 7 small orch. l‘).')l. Actacon, op ov . I'lSI 
C’oncciiirio, op 21, cl, sti, I^S.S, (’onccrianic, op 2^, fl, ob sii 1957, 
nivcilissmicnl, op 2S, 195S, grospero's Island, op .19, o\ 1962 
‘’P fin sir, 1967 

( horal All that Began with (lod, op I6(J A Symonds), mold. SA I B, 
sir 1951, A Passionlide C mol. op 26, A, SA I B, sir, pcrc, 1957, An 
IlymncorUcavcnly Joye.op 5^(S[>enscr). Bar bt)ys chorus SATB. 
sli, harp, perc, oi},’. 1967, Alma Rcdempu)ris malcr. op 54, canlula. 
A, B, SA I B. n, oh. vn vc, tug, 1967, Bcmcrlon Cantata, op 59 (.1 
Noiris). Me/. SAT H, sir, harp, pcit, org, 1969, Lutheran Mass 
op 64, SSAATfBB, 1970. ( omc. Holy Hove, op 66, Bar, SATB, 
slr/org, 1970, Rox iragicu.s op 71 (Herrick). 1, SATB, sir, harp, 
pen., org, 1972, anthcm.s, parl.songs 
Solo vocal Songs of (iood Counsel, op 73, Me/, pt. 1973, Inlo God s 
Kingdom, op SO (various lexis). Bai, pf, 1975 
Principal pubhshcis C'happcII, Booscy & Hawkes, I ceds, Novcilo 
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Cruft, Eugene (John) [h London, 1887; d London, 4 
June 1976) English double-bass player. He was prin- 
cipal of his section in the BBC’ SO from its foundation in 
1929 until 1949, a position he held with distinction, 
then of the Royal Opera House Orchestra, 1949 52. 
Later he was director and pnncipal of the Pro Arte 
Orchestra and performed with prominent London en- 
sembles. His influence as a teacher was widespread, at 
the RCM, and with the National Youth Orchestra since 
1952. He put his knowledge of music and the orchestral 
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world to good use in lectures, articles and administra- 
tion For the coronations of George VI and Elizabeth II 
he was the orchestral organizing secretary, his honours 
included the MVO A keen and energetic manner of 
performance made him a striking personality He pub- 
lished The L'ufiene Crufl Sehool of Douhle-hass Tlayinff 
(London, 1966). 

WAISON t ORBt S 

Criiger, Johannes (h CJross-Breescn, nr Guben, 
Lower Liisatia, 9 April i.'^98, d Berlin, 23 Feb 1662) 
Cierman composer and theorist. His singular contribu- 
tion to 17lh-centiiry German music lay in his revitaliz- 
ing of the Proleslanl chorale He was also influential as a 
Iheorist 

1 Ln 1 Until he was 15 Crugcr was educated at schools 
at Guben and then began a period of extensive travel- 
ling lie studied wilh Paul Homberger ('^a pupil of 
C’liovanni Ciabrieh) in Regensburg m 1614 The follow- 
ing year he visited both Austria and Hungary, including 
ii brief stay in Presshuig (now Bratislava) Before arriv- 
ing m lierlin at the end ol the year he travelled through 
Moiavia. liohernia and Saxony In Berlin he became a 
tutor to the lamily of C'hristoph von Blumenthal, a 
captain of the loyal guard of the Elector of 
Brandenburg In October 1602 he entered the 
LJniversily of Wittenberg as a theology student Nothing 
further is known about his musical education, but from 
1619 he published music m Berlin. In some way he 
succcssfullv established his reputation as a musician and 
teacher there, and on 23 June 1622 he was called back 
there to become Kanlor at the Nicolaikirehe (the city's 
most important parish church) as well as teacher at the 
Grauen Klostcr Ciymnasium He retained his position as 
Kantor until his death 40 years laler 

2 Works C^rugci compiled, arranged and contributed 
new melodies lo several major chorale collections, 
including Praxis pieUiUs nwlua, his most important 
achievement and the most influential chorale publication 
of the 17lh century His first collection - Mewes voll- 
kitmiiehes Oesanf^hueh, Au^spur^iseher Confession - 
appeared in 1()4() It includes 240 chorale texts and 137 
melodics, of which 18 are by him. It is the first publica- 
tion lo arrange chorale, > as melodics with a figured bass 
aecompaniment rather than as settings for .several 
voices Not only docs this arrangement emphasize the 
importance of the organ in the accompaniment of chor- 
ales in Berlin churches, but the simplicity of the accom- 
paniment as well as the melodic rhythm indicates the 
extent lo which Uruger aimed lo make these arrange- 
ments practical for singing in the home during private 
worship This collection was apparently the first edition 
of the Praxis pietatis meliea, extant first in an edition of 
1647 and republished more than 40 times until well into 
the 18th century (printings of various Berlin editions 
also appeared m other European cities) In the edition of 
1647, in which the chorales again have a figured bass 
accompaniment, 15 texts by Paul Gerhardl appear for 
the first lime with melodies by C’ruger Gerhardl. per- 
haps the most renowned poet of German chorales, 
became a close friend oi Cruger's in 1657 when he 
became deacon at the Nicolai kirchc, and the two col- 
laborated after this. From edition to edition Praxis 
pietaiis melica changed and expanded in size, although 
by the end of the century Criigcr’s name as a composer 
of chorales had vanished from its pages; as early as 
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the tenth edition of 1661, which contains 550 chorales, 
only two melodies can still be attributed to Criiger 

In 1649 Criiger published the Praxis pwiatis mehca 
in an arrangement for four voices, two instrumental 
parts (violins or trumpets) and thoroughbass entitled 
Geistliche Kirchcn-Mclodeien. The instrumental parts, 
which arc optional, usually lie above the vocal melody 
and are generally florid they produce something like 
chorale anas Criiger claimed to be the first to add 
instrumental parts to chorale melodies, although 
precedents existed for such a combination of voices and 
instruments in the sacred symphonies of Venetian com- 
posers in the first decades of the 17th century A similar 
arrangement for voices and optional instrumental parts 
appears in Crugcr’s next chorale publication, the 
Psalmodia sacra. The first part (1658) consists of the 
150 psalms in the translation by Ambnxsius Lobwasser 
arranged for four-part chorus, three instrumental parts 
and thoroughbass Part ii (dated 1657 [sicj) includes 
173 sacred songs and psalms, of which 105 have 
instrumental accompaniments, mostly in two additional 
parts. 

Some 71 melodies by Criiger appear in these several 
publications, only a few of which have remained in 
modern Protestant hymnals The I'ollowing are specially 
noteworthy. Herzhehstcr Jem, w’fM hast du verhrochen 
(words by Johann Ileerman), Jem, meine Freude 
(Johann Franck) and Schmucke dirh, o liehe Scele 
(Johann Franck) and his adaptations of Johann Schop's 
melody O Ewigkeit, du Dannerwott and Michael 
Franck's Ach wie ffuchti^, ach m/c me fit if; 

Criiger wrote several theoretical works, all of which 
have the character of instruction manuals In 1625 ap- 
peared two brief manuals. Praecepla niu.\icae pradica 
and Kurtzer und verstendtlicher iJnterncht, which were 
expanded and adapted as Quaes tiones music ae praciicae 
(1650), a work that in turn became the basis for his final 
trcati.se, Musicae practicae Der rechte Wey: zur 
Smgekunst (1660). In between came his best-known 
treatise, Svnctpsis musica (1630) These volumes contain 
little that IS original, C ruger drew mo.st of the ideas as 
well as many of the music examples from authors such 
as Johannes Lippius, C. T Walliser, Sethus Calvisiiis, 
J. A. Herbst and Michael f^ractorius The section ol 
examples illustrating fugue m Synopsis musua origin- 
ates in Sweclinck’s rules of counterpoint (see M Seif- 
fert- ‘J. P. Sweelinck und seine dirckten Schiller', 
VMw, VII, 1891, p. 180). However, in drawing together 
many of the most important new theoretical ideas of the 
17th century and especially in the emphasis that he 
placed on the harmonic primacy of music, C riiger gave 
his treatises an independent validity that influenced 
many subsequent music theorists He defined mu.sic as 
‘the science of artfully and judiciously combining and 
inflecting harmonic intervals, which make a concentus of 
diverse sounds, especially for the purpose of moving 
man to the glory of God' {Synopsis musica, caput 1). 
Although the concept comes from Lippius, Oiiger was 
the first to introduce the idea into an instruction manual 
meant for music students. 

In Der rechie zur Sinyekunst, as in his other 

works, Criiger instructs the reader in the rudiments of 
singing. In the first five chapters he discusses the prin- 
ciples of notation, solmization, intervals and propor- 
tions. Chapter 6, however, is the most frequently cited. 
Entitled ‘Diminutionibus notularum’ and enlarging upon 
a similar chapter in the 1654 edition of Synopsis 


musica, Criiger borrows heavily from Herbst's Musicae 
praettea (1642) and Praetorius’s Syntagma musicum, iii 
(1619), both of which devote considerable space to the 
art of singing in the Italian manner. Criiger gives 
lengthy music examples of vocal diminution figures and 
ornamentation, accent o, tremolo, gruppo, tirata, trillo 
and passaggio. He suggests, however, that these forms 
of Italian vocal embellishment belong more appro- 
priately to music sung at royal musical establishments 
and for the most part arc not included in the education 
of schoolchildren This would .seem to indicate that 
although the Italian manner of singing was the rule in 
aristocratic circles in mid-l 7th-ccntury Germany, it had 
not strongly affected the traditional church music prac- 
tices of Berlin, where Crugcr's influence remained para- 
mount for 40 years. j 
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Newes vt)llk{tn>liLhes (.icsanpbuch, Augspurgischoi C'i>nlcsMOn, in 
wcichem nichl iillcin vorncmlich dus Hciin Luihcn. untt .indLTcr 
pclchrtcri Leulc, ( rcisl- und I losircichc Ljedcr, st) bishcro it^ Chrisll 
Kirclicn biaui.hhi.h guwcscti sondern duch viel srhotii- newe 
Tro'.lgcsangc. insondcrhLMt dcs vornchmen I hcol und Poi’lcKi Hcrrn 
Johan Hccniianns. /u linden, init aiissenl.issung hingegen der iinno 
lipcn und ungebrauehlielien Liedci. 4\v, be (org) (Bcilni, I MO) 
1*1 jKis pictalis mclie'a Oasis! ( Ibung der ( ioHsehgke*n in ( liristiiehen 
und troslreithcn (iesangen, Hcrm 1) Mailiin 1 ulhcn furnehnilie'h. 
wie aiKh andcrei voinchme-r und gelehrler Lfiiic i>rdenllieh /UMini- 
mcngebiaeh! 4vv, be (oig) (B(.Tlin, 2 1M7 |lhc prclaee suggests ihai 
the* pievu>usly eiled chorale collection is the Ins! edn J), see /aim 
18X0 93. lor details ol nunierous later edits 
(reislliche Knehen Mclodeien uber die von Heiin I) I ulhero sel umi 
ande'in vornchmen und gelchi ten I crrlcn aurgescl/tc gcisi- und irosl 
rciehe Cicsangc und Psairnen. 4vv. .■* vn,eoinclls. lx loig) (Ix'ip/ig, 
1649) [an ol Praxis pietatis mclica) 

D M l.ulhers uml anderer voinehmcn gcistreiehen und gelchrtcn 
Manne-t geistliche I ledcr und Psalmcn. cd C Runge (Hcrlin. 16‘'3), 
although ( ruget vvas no! the ctldor, many of his inipoitanl chorales 
were published in this e»>llcelion lor the Inst lime 
Psalmodia sau.r Das ist Dcs Koniges und Prophelen Davids gensi 
reiehe Psalmcn diireh Ambrtrsium I obwasscr 17 aus dent 
f lanlAtsischen, naeh ihrcn gebrauchhehen schonen Mclodicn, m 
de'uisehc Reim-Arl versel/el 4vv, 1 insis, be (Berlin, I6S8) 

D M Luthers wie aueh anderer gottselrgen und ehitsllrehcn Leute 
gcisthehe Licdei und Psalmcn, 4vv 1 rnsls. be (Berlin. I6'^7 IsieJ) 
jpt II ol Psalmodia sacra] 

Hymni sclccli in graliam stiiduts.tc inventulis (Tymnasii berolincnsis 
(Berlin, 1680) [according to FiinrrQ] 

(Jllllk WORKS 

Concentus musieus /u hoehi'cilliehen fhren dem hhrenwerten 
llcnn Caspar Cioll/en und seme'r viclgclieblcn Brant Magdalen 
Mdunti. 8v\ (Berlin, 1619) 

Aehlstimmig Hoch/eitsgcsang aus dem IV C'apUcl des hohen Licdcs 
Salomoniszu Hhrcn dem Phrcnwcrlen HcrrnJohanni Kallcn 
Buchhandicr in Berlin und seiner vicigeliebtcn Braut 
Margarcten Krausen (Berlin, 1620) 

Medilalionum musiearum paradisus primus, oiler erstes musrcalisehcs 
Lusigartlcin, 3. 4vv (Berlin, 1622) 

Medilalionum musiearum paradisus secundus welcher aus mehrern 

naeh den achl Kirchentonen cingenchlelcn Magnificats. 2 8vv, be 
(org) (Beilin. 1626) 

Laudes Dei vesperlinac, 4, 5vv. be (Berlin, 1645) 

Rccrcationes musicae, das isl noun poctischc Amorosen ( I>cip/ig. 1 65 1 ). 
losl 

WRITINCJS 

Pravc'epta musuae pratiutw fiyuralis (Berlin, 1625) 

Kurtzer und verslendtlieher Untenu ht. rciht und leichl licit smyen ru 
/er/ien (Berlin, 1625) 

Synopsis musica, enntinens rationcm ( onstitucndt el (omponendi melin 
harmonuum, lonscripta varmque exemplis lUuMrata (Berlin. 16.30. 
enlarged 2/1654) 

Qime.sUones musicae prat iicae c\ capitis < omprehensae. quae per- 
spicua, facili cl qua fieri potuit. smancla methoda ad praxin neie\- 
saria conimem. m yratiam el usum siudtosae inventulis conscriptac 
varrisque idoneis exemptis unacum utilisstma XII modorum doitrma 
illu.siruiu (Berlin, 1650) [expansion und adaptation of the first two 
ilcm.s] 

Mush ae prat iicae praecepla hrevia et exert iiia pro t yromhm vana Dd 
rechte fVey zur Singekunst (Berlin, 1660) 
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Criiger, Pancradus (/; Finslerwaldc, Lower Lusalia, 
1.S46, d Frankfurt an der Oder, 23 Oct 1614 or 25 Oct 
1615) German teacher and writer. He may have been 
related to Johannes Crugcr. He is first heard of as 
Kantor at the Martmsschule, Brunswick In October 
1575 he moved to Hclmstedt as a teacher of Latin and 
poetry, and at the inauguration of the university there on 
16 October 1576 he received a ma.stcr’s degree in 
philosophy From 24 December 15S() to 11 April 1581 
he was dean of the faculty of philosophy and in January 
1581 was appointed professor ol logic He later became 
Rektoi of the grammar school at Lubcck In his singing 
instruction there he wished to use note names (A, B, C, 
D etc) instead of the traditional solmization syllables 
(lit, rv, mi, fa etc), and he also campaigned at 
Malberstadl and Rostock in support of the alphabetical 
system and against solmization As a consequence, 
pioceedings were started against him which led to his 
dismissal m 1588 He was in fact the first teacher who is 
known publicly to have advocated the use of note 
names, though there arc no writings by him on the 
subject The first publications about it, by Ambrosius 
Frofe, Thomas Sclle and Wolfgang Hasc, date from the 
mid- 1 7th century (.see, in particular, Proi I , AMBROSIUS) 
In 1589 Crugcr became Rektor at Cioldberg, Schwerin 
Frtim the autumn of 1598 until his death he was profes- 
sor of Greek at the University of Frankfurt an der Oder, 
during the winter tenn of 1598 he was chancellor His 
few e.xtant writings deal mainly with poetry. 
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Crumb, George (Henry) (b Charleston, West Virginia, 
24 Oct 1929). American composer. He studied at 
Mason C'ollegc in Charleston, the University of Illinois 
(MM 1953) and under Finney, whom he regards as his 
principal composition teacher, at the University of 
Michigan (DMA 1959). Teaching appointments fol- 
lowed at the University of Colorado (1959-65) and 
then at the University of Pennsylvania. He has received 
grants and awards from the Kousscvilz.ky Foundation 
(1966), the Guggenheim Foundation (1967), the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters (1967) and 
other bodies. Among the prizes he has won are the 
Pulitzer Prize (1968 for Echoes of Time and the River) 
«'md the International Rostrum of Composers Award 
(1971). 

Almost all of Crumb's vocal compositions are set- 
tings of verse by Lorca, and the composer views them as 
an extended cycle. The influence of Lorca’s imagery is 
also present in instrumental works, notably the two sets 
of Echoes. Indeed, programmatic writing and sym- 


bolism pervade Crumb’s music; the piano work 
Makrokosmos is a zodiacal cycle and Black Angels, for 
electric string quartet, is ‘a kind of parable on our 
troubled contemporary world'. The parable is told in 
terms of a polarity between God and the Devil, drawing 
Its images from musical associations - the 'diabolus in 
musica’, Tartim’s Trilla dt diavolo and the Dies irae 
chant and from numerology: the numbers 7 and 13 
play a large part in determining intervals, rhythms and 
formal proportions. Illustrative ends arc also served 
here, and in all of Crumb’s work, by a concentration on 
vivid sonorities, which may be haunting, sweet or 
macabre, and which are obtained from unusual 
instruments or from an enormous range of vocal and 
instrumental effects. There is sometimes a limited flexib- 
ility in precise point of entrance and ensemble coordina- 
tion in the performance of short sections as staves may 
be printed m circular form, but movements and whole 
works arc fixed in form, and the total shape is most 
frequently strongly palindromic. In later pieces there are 
prominent theatrical elements- directed movement, 
vocalization and the use of masks by instrumentalists, 
and danced interludes Crumb has stated that Debussy, 
Mahler and Bartok were the principal influences on his 
music. Its emotional directness has brought it many and 
widespread performances, and almost all of his post- 
1962 works have been commercially recorded 
WORKS 
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Principal publishers Belwm-Mills. Peters 
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LEONARD A PEARLMAN 

Crumhorn |crokhorne,cromcorn] (from Gcr. Krummhorn: 
‘crooked horn’: F'r. cromorne, tournehout: ‘turned-up 
end’; It. cornamuto torto, piva torta, or simply storto - 
not to be confused with corno torto, which normally 
means a large cornetto\ Sp cornamuda tuerta, orlo). A 
Wind-cap instrument, that is, a woodwind with a 
double reed enclosed in a cap, which takes its name 
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IVom its characteristic curved or crook -shaped bottom 
Crumhoms were the chief wind-cap instruments from 
the late 15th century to the 17th 

al\o OrcjAN Slop (Cnmiortw) 

1 C'onsiruLtioii and leclinique ? ltisUn> \ Kcpeiloiv 
1 Const RUCTION ANt^ilcHNiylJl Since the crumhorn 
has a narrow cylindrical bore, opening out only at the 
very end, it sounds an octave lower than an insirunient 
of similar length but with a conical boic. Its slendet 
lube, usually made ol boxwood, is bent like a hook at the 
bottom. Jl has seven finger-holes and a leai thumb-hole 


- staple 


-tioiisiruj 


— bfjciv ol instfumonl 

I. Cross-sirlion <*/ tfu' upper end oj a tenor (tumhorn 

The bottom tingei-hole is doubled on the smaller insiru- 
menis, while some larger ones .ire given a swallow-tail 
key, to allow the performer to place either hand above 
the other when playing. In addition there are several 
vent or tuning holes, left iipcn, below the lowest hnger- 
hole. A double reed is lilted onto a staple which is 
inserted into the bore A wooden cap is then put over the 
reed, and the instrument is sounded by blowing into a 
hole cut into the lop ol the cap, iir, on the larger 
instruments, a slot in the side ol the cap (see lig 1 ) Thus 
the player’s lips do not control the reed directly, and so 
he cannot overblow. The range of crumhorn.s, like that 
of other wind-cap instruments, is theiclorc limited to a 
9lh, unless atiditional keys extend it by a lew notes 
above oi below Crumhoms produce a relatively soft 
buz7ang sound, with caution they can be mixed m con- 
sorts with viols and recorders, but they also blend well 
with sackbuts and cornetts In playing them the per- 
former must maintain a constant level ol air pressuie, 
since any change will alter the pilch, for this reason 
crumhoms have an extremely limited dynamic range. 

Like many 16th-ccnlury instruments, crumhoms 
were built in families, to which more members were 
added as the century wore on Virdung (1511) included 
illu.strations of four .sizes, but he implied that there were 
'in fact only three, the middle size being responsible both 
for alto and tenor parts, as with recorders, shawms and 
other wind instruments of the time. Certainly Agncola 
(1529) knew only three sizes, a descant with a range 
from g to a\ an alto-tenor with a range from r to d and 
a bass with a range from F to g. At the beginning of the 
17th century Praetonus (1619) listed five regular sizes 
plus two special ones; small treble {cxilent: c' or cT to 


d"), treble (canlus, g or a to a'); tenor-alto (r or d to d'), 
bass (F or (i to g, with the possibility of extensions 
down to O: and a great bass (By or C to c, or D to d 
with the possibility of extensions down to /I ). The two 
extended instruments, the bass and the great bass, had 
ihcir ranges increased by means of sliders that could be 
set to give any one of the three notes below the normal 
lange Thus the bass slider could be pre-arranged to 
sound F, or /), or C, but not all Ihice, and the range of 
the bass was thereby incica.sed m a way that was par- 
ticularly useful at cadences where the lowest instrument 
could play the tonic or dominant note at the lower 
octave, without the necessity of solving the complicated 
engineering piobicm of hc»w to build a key around the 
curve ol the instrument 

The names ol two I6lh-ccntuiy makers of crum- 
Imrns arc knoun Irom documents joig Neukhcl of 
Nurembeig one ol wiiosc sackbuts suivivcs but none of 
his ciumhorns, and .loig Wicr of Memmingcii, \ whose 
name is engraved on .in instrument nt>w m Herhni 16lh 
and 17th-century crumhoms arc pic.scrvcd m the 
instrument collections in Berlin, Brussels, 1 eipzig, Linz, 
Munich, N 111 cm berg. Pans. Verona and Vienna An 
especially tine set that iTiginally belonged to Duke 
Alfonso 11 d'Lstc (</ 15^>7) is now in the Royal 
C'onscrvalory in Brussels (see lig 2) It consists ot six 
msiiumcnts that cortesp»md vsiih Praclorius's sizes, one 
treble. Ihiee Icnoi -altos one bass and one extended bass 
All original reed Ibi a tenor crumhorn is prcservetl iti 
the Kunsihislonsches Museum in Vienna 

2 HisIorv Sachs argued that the term ‘doLH,'ainc’, or 
‘dolzaina‘, could rclci to crumhoms. .i theory Ih.if would 
lead to the conclusion that the instiumeni was used as 
caily as the 14lh century But his arguments .ire rn’kl 
caiinincing and ihcv have iu>l been accepted And eail> 
(ieiman literary lelerences to ‘krumbes lltirn’ or 
■Riiimphonr most likely describe a simple animal horn 
with tingcr-holes 

It seems probable that the crumhotii emerged as a 
(iilly distmcT insliiimcni. perhaps as a result orsubsliliit- 
ing a wooden rap foi an animal bladder on a curved 
Bi Ai)i3i R miM , during the late 15th century An organ 
m Diesden in 1489 included .i crumhorn stop A cjumlcl 
ol ciumhorns appears in <i I5lh-ccnturv inlarsia m the 
doors of the St an: a del In Segnuiuru in the Vatican (the 
mlaisias wcic pimled by Wmlcinilz), and Vittoie 
( aipaccio in 1510 included an .ingel playing the mstrii- 
nicnl 111 a painting ol the Picscnlalion of C hrist m (he 
fcmple 

Ihc crumhorn beg.in to appear regularly in pictures 
and literary documents at a lime when lull consorts of 
like instruments (recorders, viols and so on) began to 
form the basis ol most mslrumeiital ensembles That was 
about 1500, when the normal texture of music changed 
from three (ir four heterogeneous parts to four oi five 
equal but independent parts T he consort of crumhoms 
thus took Its place along with groups of viols, recorders, 
transverse flutes .'ind voices, as another kind of sonority 
useful as contrast in the performance of the polyphony 
of the high Renaissance. 

Kinsky and others lurmshcd numerous references to 
the u.sc of crunihorns m every country of western 
Lurope during the 16lh century They are shown in pure 
and mixed consorts in the entourage of the Emperoi 
Maximilian as depicted by flans Burgkmair in his 
Triumphzug (1526), and are listed and described m 
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(iciman and flemish inventories Henry VIII owned 
several eonsorls ol' them, and Mersenne m 1636 
reported that the best eruinhorns were made in England 
They are cited m performances of festival music in 
various courts during the century 

C rum horns seem to have gone oul of fashion in the 
17lh cen(ur> During a period when expressive playing, 
lull (d nuances and dynamic contrasts, was highly 
pii/ed, the ciumhoin, witii its limited range and lack of 
dynamic variety, no longer met the needs of composers 
The same impulses which caused the decline of consoii 
pi. lying, the rise of the solo sonata, the leconstiuclion of 
the flute and the recorder, the transformation of the 
shawm into the oboe, anil so on, also caused the death of 
the crumhorn, whose importance as an ensemble insiiu- 
nicnt had lasted a little moie than 100 years, Schneider 
documented what may be the erumhorn's last appear- 
ance outside f iance until the 20th century, he cited .i 
performance of a motet in Breslau m 166X which 
included a crumhorn as bass i«) a consort of recorders 
The ciumhorn lived on only in I ianee, where n 
continued to be played as a pait of the ^uwde cnuu' of 
the royal household, along wath the (lonipcHcs ttunmvs 
(str TKtiMgl 1 M\KiNt) the (/rr/uorues formed an 
ensemble that pei formed as a unit much like tlic com- 
hiriation of lidu/h<n\ Jv Poifoii and (ounniiisr (bagpipe) 
in the same oigam/atioii But by then the instiunienl 
had changed its eliaraclei and even its technique ol 
plavmg, for it was sometimes used wnhoiii its wind cap 

^ Rtnt RloRy Like othcM consort insliuments of the 
16th eenlury, ciumhoriis could iii pmiciple play any 
pidyphonic composition, so no special icpeitoiv exists 
Indeed, a suipnsingly large amount ot music from the 
peiiod masses and motets <is well us secular pieces is 
within the insliLimcnl's extremely limited range, and is 
thcrcloie capable of being played bv a consort ol 
crurnhoins 7'hc leperlory can of course be expanded if 
the notion is accepted that the plavcis were allowed to 
change one or two notes to tn their insirumcnls 

On the other hand, a few eomposilu>ns from the 16th 
and 17lh centuries are more closely associated with 
cTiimhorns, cither because commentators repoiled that 
the mstriimenls look pail in a performance, or because 
the souiees specifically mention them, and this reperlorv 



7 B omun pltnin^ a crumhorn del ad from The Presen- 
la! ion at /he Jemple' hv I 'lllore Carpatdo {1510) in the 
(iailina ded' '\n adcmia, Teniie 


IS an aid when deciding which music suits them The 
earliest such piece is a six-part .selling ol l\alm xxxvii, 
Tirurnc <hch nuhl, composed by Thomas Sloll/er in 
1526, which he desenbed as conceived for eruinhorns 
(“an die Khrumphornei gedaehl'). not every com- 
position IS apt for the instruments, he went on to say, 
especially not those in many parts In fact, none of his 
voices except the bass exceeds a 9ih, but the motel must 
be iiansposcd up a tone to lit the sizes of' instruments 
described by Praetorius. a procedure he actually recom- 
mended m volume in. chapter 7 of his Synia^ma. As it 
stands, Stoll/er’s composiiion requires a treble in c\ 
three tenor-altos in /. a bass in and a second bass in 



2. Set of six crumhorns {in original case) made for Duke Alfonso II d hste. 2nd half of the I6th century 
i( on, \ervaloire Royal de Musique, Brusseh) 
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with an extension down to F. 

The music books of the wind band of Duke Albrecht 
of Prussia (dated 1541 and now in DK-Kk) reveal not 
only that crumhorns played with trombones, but also 
that they sometimes doubled one anolhci Two 
compositions in the collection each have one voice 
marked for ‘Krumbhorncr’ and the bass of Senfl’s Jeh 
klag den taf* is intended ‘auff Posaun und Krumhorn’. 

From about the same time, various Florentine inter- 
medii, listed and discussed by Brown, included crum- 
horns among the vast and colourful instrumental en- 
sembles that accompanied the stage action. The musical 
context makes clear that they must generally have 
played inner parts in such mixed consorts. And 
similarly the combination of shawm, two cornetts, two 
crumhorns and curtal, reported as playing together at 
the wedding festivities at the court of Munich in 156X 
under the direction of Lassus, suggests that the criim- 
horns were relegated to the tenor or alto voices 

Several compositions for consoits of crumhorns sur- 
vive from the 17lh century In his Banchetto musicalc of 
1617, Johann Hermann Schein included a Padouana a 

4 Krumhorn that is published in the edition of his 
complete works. It fits nicely a group of crumhorns 
consisting of one treble, two alto-tcnor and one bass of 
the pitches described by Praelorius, Praetorius himscll 
allowed the possibility of adjusting some notes in a piece 
if necessary, for the middle parts of a Passamc/zo and 
Galliard a 5 by Francis Caroubel that Praetorius 
printed m his Terpsichore and de.scribed as suitable for 
crumhorns do in fact exceed their ranges on several 
occasions. And, finally, the first volume of the Philidor 
Collection in the Bibliothequc Naliorialc in Pans 
includes a Suite pour les cromornes by Dcgrignis 
(1660), that may have been intended for performance by 
the grande e curie. 
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HOWARD MAYER BROWN 

Crusell, Bernhard Henrik {h Nystad, 15 Oct 1775, d 
Stockholm, 28 July 1838). Finnish clarinettist and com- 
poser. Crusell’s ancestors were bookbinders. At 12 he 
became a clarinettist in a military band at Sveaborg, and 
moved with it to Stockholm, where in 1793 he was 
made a court musician. He studied the clarinet with 
Tausch and Lefevre, and composition with the Abbe 
Vogler, Berlon and Gossec. He became a distinguished 
soloist, using an ll-keyed Grenser clarinet. His com- 


positions for clarinet are still valued. His association 
with the greatest writers of his day through Stockholm’s 
Gothic Society, which he joined m 1818, led to his 
greatest successes, in settings of poems by Pixcrecourt, 
Tcgner and Runeberg. Crusell was also a brilliant lin- 
guist and his translations of the foremost French, 
German and Italian operas for the Swedish stage earned 
him the Swedish Academy’s Gold Medal in 1837. His 
manuscript autobiography is in the Royal Library, 
Stockholm 
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PAMELA WES I ON 

Crusius, Johann. Sec Kruss, JOHANN , 

Crustic, anucrustic. Terms used to distinguish ^ phrase 
that begins on the downbeat of a bar and ends at\thc end 
of a bai (crustic) from one that also contains an ^tegral 
number of bars but begins and ends in the middle of a 
bar (anacrustic). The antecedent or consequent plirases 
of a crustic phrase are themselves crustic, while those of 

.iiiciil.io louf-b.ii phr.jsi's (,i> cruslit (b) .in.ieriislit 
(rtl BiilhovLii .Svmphoin no 9 (hie to i<i\ 

’i-'t u rrt-f-fT 

rrri irfr r 


(b) Bctlli(»\cri ( IiomI |-.inUis\ Schint'ii liclnd lioUl 

f U" tCZ£j-tr7f> iuLLf.#:-:: 

an anacrustic phrase are anacrustic, as is illustrated by 
two Beethoven themes given in ex I The word ‘ana- 
crusis' (from Gk. anakroiws ‘a striking up') is an 
alternative term for ‘upbeat' 

See also Rhyuim 

Crutched Friars of Ltdge Organbook {B-Im 153) See 
Sources oe keyboard music to 1660, §2(iv). 

Cruvelli [Cruwell], Jeanne Sophie Cliarlotte {h 
Bielefeld, 12 March 1826; d Monaco, 6 Nov 1907) 
German soprano. A pupil of F. Lamperti, she made her 
debut at La Fenicc, Venice, during the carnival season 
of 1847 as Odabella in Verdi's Attila. She repeated the 
.same role in Udine, followed by Lucrezia in / due 
Foscari. The dramatic heroines of Verdi's early operas 
suited her voice, which was large and powerful, if not 
always under perfect control, and the following year she 
sang Elvira in Ernani and Abigail in Nabucco (given as 
Nino) at Her Majesty’s Theatre in London, as well as 
Lconorc in Fidelio and the Countess in Le nozze di 
Figaro. She appeared in Milan in 1850. adding the title 
roles of Donizetti’s Linda di Chamounix and Verdi’s 
Luisa Miller to her rep)ertory. She made her Paris debut 
in April 1851 as Elvira, and at the Theatre-ltalien she 
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iilso sang in Bellini’s Nonna and La snnnamhula, 
FidcUo and Rossini’s Sctniramuie. In 1K54 she trans- 
ferred to the Opera, and appeared as Valentine in 
Meyerbeer’s Lcs huf^uenots, as C/iulia in Spontim's La 
Vcstalc and as Rachel in Halevy’s La juive The same 
year she returned to London, this time to C'ovcnt 
Garden, where she sang m Rossini's Otello, Fidclio and 
as Donna Anna in Don Giovanni During the autumn, 
while Verdi’s Lvs vcprvs sivilwnnes was in rehearsal at 
the Pans Opera, she disappeared on a premature honey- 
moon with her lover, Baron Vigier, whom she sub- 
sequently married On her return, reheaisals continued, 
and she sang Helene at the first perlormanee of Lcs 
vepres su'dicnncs on 13 .fune IK.'^S She retired the 
lollowing year, after her marriage. 

l Lt/ABUn l-ORBI S 

Ouz, Agostinho da (/> Braga, H,S90, d Coimbra, 
fl632) Portuguese composer and organist From 12 
September lbU9 he lived at the monastery of Santa 
Cruz, C’oirnbra, of which he later became choir niastci. 
He taught the organ and string instruments in Coimbra 
arul had done so m Lisbon too A few manuscript organ 
pieces by him survive (edns of two m Silva ihcnca. ed 
M S Kaslner, Mam/, 19S4, and PM, xi, I9b7, 
respectively) Ouz is not to be confused with another 
Agostinho, a recluse and poet who was a member ol'the 
same order about 100 years earlier 
HIHl l(KiRAIMi\ 

M S K.isinci ( tmmhui mn III cMutIto (if hi niu'>u it cspanola i pot' 
luf^ui ut (I 1941 ) 

I Ma//.i ‘Diciitnarjo biogialn-o clr niusit-tis p<irlugm'scs', Otuk-nU 
will WM ( I944 S) 

Kl ADS Sl»l l R 

Cm/, Filipe da {h Lisbon, < I60L d ’’Lisbon, cl6b8) 
f’ortugucse composer resident partly in Spain He took 
the while habit of a friar of Santiago at the royal monas- 
tery of Palniela (near Lisbon) and was mestte dc musua 
in the C’asa da Misencordia at lasbon He then went to 
Madrid, where he became a naturalized Castilian and 
was on I .lune 1641 appointed a singer in the Spanish 
royal chapel Despite a salary rise on I August 1 642 
<ind other favours, he composed a solmi/ation mass in 
which he cryptically declared his allegiance to King 
John IV of Portugal On I September 1655, pretending 
that he wished to compete for the post of maestro de 
Lupilla at Malaga, he lied to C’ordoba where he wrote a 
self-mcriminaling letter to his sister at Madrid By a 
decree dated 1 8 May 1 656 John IV made him mestre of 
the Portuguese royal chapel, with a yearly .salary of 
2()(),l)0() reis Although he was recognized in both Spain 
and Portugal as a composer of the highest gifts, only 
two secular songs by him now survive, in a manuscript 
{L-Mn 1 262) copied in 1 655 (I cd. in MME, xxxii, 
1970). No canlias. dul<;c ruysciior, for three voices, one 
of the most emotional songs in the entire 1655 
collection, aptly proves that in 17th-century Spain nu-fo 
could, on the composer's demand, be sung as a whole 
step and sol-la as a semitone. According to Barbosa 
Machado, C'ruz also wrote before 1649 two masses, 
one, m ten parts, entitled Que razon podeis vos tener 
para no me querer and presumably parodying .luan 
Vasquez (see MME, iv, 1946, pp.67fn, the other Sola 
revnas tu en mL the solmization syllables of which, as 
mentioned above, were intended for ‘Joannes Quartus 
Rex mi'; various sets of polychoral vespers and compline 
services; and two motets, Dimitte me, for twelve voices. 


and Vivo ego, for five. Of his five villancicos listed in 
John IV’s catalogue (1649), the one for Christmas is in 
Portuguese, the four for Corpus Christi in Spanish 
I rancisco Manuel de Mclo credited him with the music 
of the 24th tono, Sy apagar que eres Lucia, in La uvena 
dc Tcrsjcorc (Ohras metricas, ii, l.yons, 1665) 
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ROBERT STEVr-NSON 

Cruz, Ivo (/) Corumba. Brazil, 19 May 1901) Portu- 
guese composer and conductor. He began his musical 
studies in lasbon with da Silveira (piano), de Lima and 
Borba (harmony) w'hile reading law at the university. In 
1925, together with Eduardo Liborio, he founded the 
periodical Renascimcnto musical, which was concerned 
with research into old Portuguese music. Then he went 
to Munich lor five years, studying there with Mors 
(composition and conducting), with Reuss at the Trapp 
Music School and with Lorenz and von der Pfordten 
(aesthetics and music history) at the university. Back in 
Lisbon he founded the Socicdade Coral Duarte Lobo 
(1931) and the Lisbon FK) (1937), with which he 
presented the major choral and orchestral repertory. He 
was appointed director of the Lisbon Conservatory in 
1938, and he retained that post until his retirement in 
1971 In 1941 he represented the conservatory at the 
commennirations in Germany of the scsquicentcnary of 
Mozart’s death, at which lime he appeared as a conduc- 
tor in several principal E'uropean cities. He was the 
initiator of the Pro Arte Society, a concert organization 
for promoting Portuguese musicians and taking music 
to the Porliiguc.se provinces, both at home and abroad. 
In addition, he wrote music criticism for the Naqdo 
portugiicsa, the Rcvista poriuguesa, Esludos por- 
luf^ucscs and tradiquc. He composed no important 
stage work, but his music has a marked descriptive 
quality, often cxpre.s.scd through impressionist colour- 
ing This IS evident in the piano concertos ‘Lisboa’ and 
*C oimbra' and in the Sinfoma de Amadis The Sinfonia 
dc Queluz and some of the vocal pieces show his taste 
for an antique courtly atmosphere. 
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oreh, 1945, Cone porliigues no 2 ‘l.isbtia’, pf, orch. 1946, Idilio dc 
Miraflorc.s. 1952, Sinfoni.i de Amadi.s, 1952, Sinfoma dc Queluz, 
1964 

Songs for Iv, pf C'anv'dcs pcrdidas, 192.t; Os amores do poela 
(Camoens). 1942, Canv'ocs lunaticas (A Lopes Vicira). 1944. 
(*un(,r>c.s profanas, 1968. Cangoes scntimcntais, 1972 
Insl Aguarclas, pf, 1922, Sonata, vn. pf, 1922, Homenagens, pf, 1955. 

Calcidoscopio, pf, 1957, Suite, pf. 1960 
lulns of 17th- to 19ih-ccntury Portugue.'ic music 

Principal publisher Sassctli 

JOSt CAR I OS PICOTO 

Cruz Brocarte, Antonio de la. See Broc ARTE, ANTONIO 
DE LA CRUZ. 

Crwth |crot, crowd]. A Welsh and Middle English term 
for plucked or bowed lyres. The words themselves are 
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cognate with Insh cruii^ which originally denoted a lyre 
but was ultimately used for a frame harp, the later Irish 
lyre name being timpan {see TimpAn, TIOMPAn). There 
IS some precise information about the Welsh crwth in its 
final form, since it lasted into the ISth century and 
several examples have survived (see fig. 1), the shapes, 
functions and techniques of the other forms are subjects 
for some speculation, since the only evidence is from 
depictions, written references and some comparable 



7. Crwth {1742) jrom Voelas in north Wales {Welsh 
Folk Museum. Cardiff) 


instruments which survived into this century around 
the Baltic, for example the Karelian joikhikko, Fstonian 
khyiukannel and Swedish lallharpa. 

The time at which a bow began to be used on north- 
western European lyres {see Rorit. (i)) is not precisely 
known. Continental manuscripts of the 11th and 1 2th 
centuries show three- to five-string waisted oval lyres 
played with bows (see fig.2). One English manuscript 
{GB-Cu Ff. 1.23, f.4»’; see fig. 3) shows a plucked three- 
string lyre and a bowed four-string lyre held fiddle-wise 
on the shoulder, in each case with .strings stopped over 
the end of the instrument, not through an opening. A 
carved figure at St Finian’s Church, Watervillc, Co. 


Kerry, Ireland, holds a rectangular bowed instrument in 
the shoulder position. A drawing in a 12th-century 
manusenpt (GB-DRc Hunter 100, f.62v; sec fig.4) 
shows an oval lyre with four centrally set strings and 
two outboard strings of dilTering lengths, the upper 
fixing being ambiguously suggested. 

However many varieties ol lyre existed in the 1 1 th 
and I2th centuries plucked or bowed, with various 
methods of stopping - the one that appears to have 
become stabilized in the British Isles was generally a 
thrcc-slring instrument, even the six-stnng later Welsh 
crwth was in fact an instrument with three double 
courses Little is known specifically about the earlier 
forms of crwth though the name occurs in Welsh writ- 
ings from the 12th century onwards. According to one 
of several texts which describe the great festival held by 
Lord Rhys at Abertcifi at Christma.s 1176, cr\vth play- 
ers were among those present The crwth and ihc more 
aristocratic harp were the only instruments cd' bardic 
cenld (iant In a petition of 1594 to Eilizabeth I Veq nest- 
ing permission to hold an eisteddfod, the competitors 
weie dc.scribed as ‘skillful, honest and sober njen 
brought up to plaie on the harp and crowlh (and the 
atcancaid which doc .singe to the instnimentcs played by 
them) ataync skill and sciences petliedegrccs and 
discentes . . to give example among the youthes and to 
make and instruct them' 

By the late 17th century, and possibly much earlier, 
the crwth was double-coursed A three- si ring crwth 
mentioned by the 17th-century physician John Davydd 
Rhys as the instrument of players of inferior status was 
perhaps the earlier and by then outmoded form 
Instruments in F.nglish depictions resemble the later 
Welsh crwth typologically, though not in detail. Foi 
example, the seal of Roger Wade (H3I6. (jH-Lhm) 
shows a lour-stnng in.strumenl with fingerboard (but no 
open bourdon strings, act Bourfxin (i)) and a bow In 
the Chapter House of Westminster Abbey are depic- 
tions (c l4(K)) ol two elders with probably three-stnng 
instruments, one with a bow and one without In 
England, where no regional or ethnic association of the 
instrument developed and where it was apparently obso- 
lete by the 16th century, the word ‘crowder’ was event- 
ually used as an abusive term for an incompetent or 
rascally fiddler 

The ap Hiiw manuscript {GB-IJmi Add 14905), an 
enigmatic early 17th-century tablature for harp and 
crwth, has not yet been totally deciphered. In the 18th 
century the crwth was a bowed fingerboard lyre with 
three octave-tuned double courses of gut and a bridge 
with one foot long enough to pass through a .soundholc 
and rest on the flat back of the body Jones gave the 
tuning g g' c" (■' d'- d''\ the G’s were off the finger- 
board and were plucked with the thumb, a technique 
reminiscent of medieval bourdon fiddling. Bingley, who 
visited Wales m 1801, gave the (probably erroneous) 
tuning a a' -e'-e"- F -h" 
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Cryptography, musical. 

l Introduction 2 Cryptography using musical ideas and symbols 3 
Other communication systems using musical symbols 4 Music using 
cryptographic and related concepts 5 C'onclusion 

1. Introduction. Cryptography (‘secret writing’) 
includes any method of masking a message. Sometimes 
the act of communication is itself concealed, e g. by the 
use of invisible ink. More commonly, an overt message 
IS disguised by code or cipher In code an arbitrary 
assemblage of letters or numbers is assigned some 
specific meaning, or an ordinary word or phrase may be 
allotted some quite difierenl significance In cipher, the 
letters of a me.s.sagc arc systematically transformed, 
cither by changing their order or by replacing them with 
other letters or symbols Both code and cipher prin- 
ciples can facilitate communications as well as conceal 
them, as for example in the Morse code (strictly a 
cipher) and in the invention of artificial languages All 
these procedures are akin to some aspects of music 
Thus ‘key’ is a basic common concept, while pitch and 
rhythm have evident semantic application Indeed, 
music has often been conceived and described as a 
communication intelligible only to the initiated, which is 
precisely what language-structures in general and crypto- 
grams in particular are designed to be 

Many cryptologists have been notable musicians 
Among composers, Tartini, Michael Haydn, Schumann 
and Elgar are known to have been interested in crypto- 
graphy There is some evidence (e.g Kahn, 1967, 
p.563) that the two abilities arc positively correlated 
The connection was also known to and used by the 
British wartime crypto-analytic service, candidates for 
which were asked among other things whether they 
could read an orchestral score It is not surprising, then, 
that musical symbols or ideas should have been used in 
cryptography and allied disciplines from the eailicst 
times, nor that quasi-cryptographic ideas should have 
been freely used m music. This article considers those 
separate areas m turn, dealing with each in chron- 
ological order, and then in conclusion discusses their 
occasional overlap. 

2. Cryptography using musk ai idi as and sym- 
bols. The mo.st obvious method, the assignment of 
letters to individual notes of music, seems to have been 
the earliest and has certainly remained the commonest 
The 15th-ccnlury Tractatus varii medicinales {GB-Lhm 
Sloanc 351, f 15r) describes a system of five dilTcrenl 
pitches each vanable in five ways (by note values or 
stem-directions) yielding 25 symbols to make an alpha- 
betical cipher. For example,’ the live vowels are 
represented as in ex. I. As an illustration, the scribe has 
spelt out in his music-ciphcr the words 'In nomine 
summe el mdividue trinilatis hoc opus mcipio’ The 
earliest documented system thereafter seems to be the 
analogous cipher used cl 560 by Philip II of Spain. This 
begins as in ex. 2 and continues similarly with different 

Ex.l Ex 2 

-f_l- J; 

note values. By the end of the 16th century some very 
complex systems were in practical use. Thus the papal 
cryptographic service rl596 used a music-ciphcr of 
nine difTercnt pitches each variable in eight ways, yield- 
ing a possible 72 symbols. Such proliferation is over- 
elaborate, and the simpler 11x2 system published by 
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Porta (cl 600, in later editions of his seminal work on 
cryptography) found more general favour (ex.3) 

Many other possible uses of musical symbols were 
exploited by cryptographers An anonymous French 
writer in I5K4 had suggested that if each letter of the 
alphabet were allotted a numerical value, e.g. A = 1, 
B ^ 2, etc. the number of notes in a musicijl com- 
position could have verbal significance. An analogous 
notion was propounded by Porta ( 1 596) the garrt.son ol 
a beleaguered city could send messages by ringinW bells 
in a prearranged permutation, eg. one bell oncq- A, 
twice - B, thrice ^ C\ a second bell once - D; aaid so 
on. By 1650 Athanasius Kircher had transferred this 
idea to the orchestra, by allotting up to four successive 
notes among six instruments, thus one note Irom the 
first instrument would mean the lettei A. two notes B, 
and so on In 1685 FVidcnci proposed a number of 
novel and ingenious music-ciphcis (such as cx 4) Noi 
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were the visual aspects of music neglected. A 
Cambndge MS (Ctc 1089) seems to be Eli/.abethan 
.statc-ciphcr of the later 16th century disguised as lute 
tablature, while a 17th-century MS {!.hm Add 
4585()M), when folded, spells out a message, sup- 
posedly to Charles IJ, with the stems and tails of notes 
In general the cryptographic textbooks and source- 
books continued to describe some form ol Porta's basic 
table (ex.3), which recurs in readily recognizable adap- 
tations throughout the 16th and 17lh centuries (Davic.s. 
1967) Between 1620 and 1685 it appeared in five 
major works published m England, Germany and Italy 
(Schwenier, Godwin, Kircher, Schott, Fridcnci) 
Telemann may well have been referring to it when he 
wrote about having been offered instruction in a secret 
method of ‘discovering by means of mu.sic the dealings 
of ambassadors and generals, and conveying orders to 
them' (Schneider, 1908). 

The Porta system evolved with music history. A 
specimen in the Foreign Office archives cl 750 uses 
crotchets and quavers with treble and bass clefs 
(Schooling, 1896). Another, suggested by Philip 
Thicknesse in 1772, uses crotchets and minims with 
treble clef and key signature, for extra authenticity In 
the late 18th century and early 19th, the system appears 
in textbooks by Guyol in FTance, Hooper m England 
and Kliiber in Germany, m the form of a cipher-wheel 
on which the notes and corresponding letters are written 
round in two circles, one fixed and one movable. This 
device, of vital importance in the history of general 
cryptography (cf Kahn, 1967, pp. 1280 permits frequent 
resetting, thus baffiing the hostile analyst. In these 
sources also the cipher further evolves, in the same 
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interest, towards the random allocation of cipher letters 
to musical notes, the occasional representation of one 
letter by a two-note group, and in general a policy of 
analogy with real music, at least in appearance (for 
which purpose Kliibcr recommended the addition of 
sharps and flats) This had always seemed desirable for 
cryptographic reasons. Thus the papal encipherers had 
added to their music-cipher messages an ostensibly 
relevant liturgical text, so as to avert suspicion In the 
later 18th century and early 19th the possibility of 
combining real cipher with real music was the subject of 
lively expenment and debate (Blair, 1819) A notable 
contribution was made by Michael Haydn who (accord- 
ing to his biographers, 1808) invented an elaborate 
music-cipher of his tiwn (ex 5) presumably for conimuni- 
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cation purposes but perhaps for composition as well At 
least It strikingly foreshadows cipher systems later used 
as compositional devices (eg ex 10), and it may even 
have been designed (c g in its treatment o) modified 
vowels) to yield results which were not too unlike real 
music But it remained a private initiative 1'hc only- 
documented contemporary use of rnu.sic-cipher in prac- 
tice, in the French diplomatic service (correspondence 
between the Duke of Havre and the Duke of Forges, 
Lhnt Add. 32259, f.l80i') relies on a Porta-type system 
which is neither very convincing musically nor very 
secure cryptographically This use continued as late as 
1800 Nor IS the lypic entirely extinct in this century, the 
first solved intercept of the New York City Police 
Dcpiartment (Anon., 1952) was a senes of melodic lines 
in the treble clef which turned out to be a notc-for-figurc 
encipherment of illegal wagers furnished with oc- 
casional accents and pauses in an optimistic attempt at 
verisimilitude 

3 OTHFR communication SYSThMS IJSINti MUSICAL 
SYMBOLS. Meanwhile, on a different (not strictly crypto- 
graphic) level, musical sounds or symbols had been 
considered as the basis for more general semantic 
systems and structures One pioneer was Bishop 
Wilkins, who suggested (1641) that the ordinary notes 
of a musical instrument might be used to express not 
only letters and words but things and notions, so that 
‘there might be such a general language as should be 
equally speakable by all nations and peoples’. I^ibniz 
(cl 678) put forward a similar suggestion for an artificial 
language consisting solely of tones and intervals 
(Couturat, 1903). There must also have been practical 
research and experiment in this area, for in 1800 (as 
Kliiber recorded, 1809) pupils at a school for the blind 


in Paris were ‘reading’ phrases played on the violin. The 
(unspecified) techniques used may have been a Porla- 
type system extended for communication purposes (as 
by Bertini, 1811) But they were more likely to have 
been precursors of the ideas later developed by FYangois 
Sudre (1787-1862), whose pupils could also converse 
with him via the violin By 1817 he had constructed a 
complete artificial language, in which any seven differ- 
ent symbols could be coipbincd five at a time, with 
variations of order and stress. The seven syllables or 
pitches of tonic sol-fa formed one obvious basis His 
system incorporated such quasi-musical ideas as the use 
of ‘domisol’ (i.c. the perfect triad) to mean ‘God’ and its 
retrograde form to mean ‘Satan’ Similarly ‘sollasi’ 
means ‘ascend’ and ‘silasol’ ‘descend’ The idea was 
officially welcomed in Us day as having potential prac- 
tical value, but it found no lasting application, and was 
m effect superseded by the invention of the Morse code. 
With the demise of Sudre’s system the last serious at- 
tempt to exploit purely musical resources for purely 
linguistic purposes came to an end. 

4 Music usinci ('RYriocjRAPHic' and rh atld con- 
( FPis No doubt the idea of using the elements of music 
to convey extra-musical semantic significance (whether 
audible or inaudible, overt or covert) is as old as music 
Itself Some devices depend on written notation Words 
can be sung, lor added emphasis, to their corresponding 
solmizalion names (e g. ‘re’ for ‘king’, ‘sol’ for ‘sun’). 
Examples arc found from .losquin to Schiitz (Wcsscly, 
1973. .\ee also Sol MlZA i lON) EYh MUSK', adding visual 
meaning to wnlten scores, is found as late as Bach, some 
of whose music may also contain the idea of a ritual 
symbolism of gesture, motion or number (Krause, 
1964) Numbers can be signified by intervals or 
instruments, voices or entries, from the 14th century 
(Wessely, 1973) to Bach (Krause, 1964, Gcirmger, 
1956) The numbers thus conveyed may then be used 
according to strict cryptographic principles to encipher 
letters of the alphabet, according to the system already 
described above This device was used in the early 18th 
century by J. C' Faber, whose Neu erfundene obligate 
Composition enciphers the name ‘Ludovicus’ by the 
numbci of notes allotted to a particular instrument in 
each of nine movements The same determined enci- 
pherer also used a Porta system analogous to ex 3 as a 
means of incorporating messages, c.g in the viola part 
of a quartet. 

The most common of all such devices however was 
the use of the letter-names of notes to create themes 
from words or (more usually) names of people. This 
idea loo no doubt dales back to the beginning of letter 
nomenclature It is particularly associated with the 
name of Bach, which in German usage can be written as 
in cx.6 Bach himself and his contemporaries incor- 




porated that phrase in many works (as did Beethoven, 
Schumann. Liszt, Rimsky-Korsakov, Busoni and 
several others; see B A-C H). Bach showed further 
ingenuity in his seven-part canon over a ground of F-A- 
B-E, headed ‘FABERepetaturi possibly a suitably 
cryptic allusion to J. C. Faber himself or a kinsman. 
Such ideas flourished especially in the common ground 
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between music and literature that was increasingly cul- 
tivated in the 18th and 19th centuries; they are, for 
example, typical of Jean-Paul Richter and occur m his 
novel Dw Fiegcljahre ( 1 804 5). As a consequence, 
more letters and ideas were found musical equivalents 
than the standard A to G (and H, the German Bt|). For 
example, ‘S’ can be considered as the equivalent of the 
note E[ 7 , because the German name of the latter is ‘Es’; 
this enabled Friedrich Fesca to begin a string quartet 
with F-E-E[? C A. literally his own signature tune It 
helped Spohr sportively to render his own name as in 
ex. 7 ipo stands for piano, the old-style crotchet rest 
looks like ‘i’) At one extreme, ideas of this kind 
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could be used in grave commemoration of the death of 
Schubert, as in the fugues written on the musical letters 
of his name by Stadlcr and Scchtcr, <it the other, they 
could inspire such feux d'vspnt as John Field’s tribute 
to his hostess Mmc Cramer (MS, 1X32) m the form of 
two grateful melodies on B-E-Fi. 1- and (’ A B B A 
G F 

The greatest and most prolific exponent of such 
notions, whether serious oi genial, was Schumann The 
musical letters of his own name, S C' H-A, torm a 
mam theme of Carnaval, where they are also found as 
A-S-C H, the name of his friend Ernestine von 
Fricken’s home town, and anagrammatized as A S~H - 
C, The A-S component is enciphered variously as two 
notes (A, E[j) or as one (As = At? in German) 
Schumann also used, in published music, ABF G G 
and Cl A-D-E (names of friends), F-A F- (standing for 
‘fTei aber einsam', free but lonely, a device also u.sed in 
music by Joachim), and Ff (the answer to a riddle on the 
letter H). His other overt music ciphers used in extant 
letters or manuscripts include A C FI, A-D F, B-E- 
D-A (a pet name for C’lara Wieck), B E S E I) H 
(the nearest equivalent to the name of a friend, Bezeth), 
EH-E (‘marriage’) and, no doubt the longest example 
on record, (L) A-S-S D A-S I--A D-E, F A S S 
D-A-S A E-C-H D(T)-E, or ‘leave what is trite, hold 
fast to the right’, in musical rebus 

It has been suggested that Schumann used a thrcc-line. 
eight-note cipher (on a system derived from Kluber, 
1809, with who.se work he has been shown to be 
familiar; see Sams, 1970) much as m cx 9, especially 
for the purpose of making themes with the covert sig- 
nificance of ‘Clara’ (Schumann, nee Wieck), and that 
Brahms also used such themes with the same meaning 
(Sams, 1971). Brahms was also much given to the mean- 
ingful u.sc of musical letters He seems to have used his 
own, B'"A-H- S, m his Al? minor organ fugue He 
modified the F A-E idea to F-A F, standing for ‘frei 
aber froh’, free but happy, which was u.sed in many 
works from the Serenade no.l to Symphony no.3 The 
notes A-G A-(TF-H-E, A D-E are used as a vale- 
diction to Agathe Sicbold in the Sextet op.36 and argu- 
ably in other works (Sams, 1971) In correspondence 
Brahms referred to Adele Strauss as the notes A- El? 
(A.S.) and to Gisela von Amim as the notes G# -E-A 
(Gis-e-la). This ingenious combination of German note- 
names with solmization names, the typical French 
usage, recurs in the use of Bt?-A-F (B-la-F) in a string 


quartet written for Belyayev by Borodin, Glazunov, 
Lyadov and Rimsky-Korsakov. It has been suggested 
that Tchaikovsky made analogous use of a friend’s 
name, D-E(s)-Si re-E (Brown, 1978). Glazunov com- 
posed on the theme of his own pet name, S A C- H-A, 
Cesar Cui linked the musical letters B A-B-E-G in his 
wife's maiden name (Bamberg) with his own initials, 
C C Smetana not only composed with his own mono- 
gram B S and the musical letters F E D A in the name 
Froejcda, but also enciphered the year 1862 as the first, 
eighth, sixth and second degrees of the scale. 

In F'ngland, Elgar was a skilled cryptologist. He suc- 
cessfully .solved a well-known challenge cipher, to which 
eminent experts later thought it worthwhile to publish 
their own solutions, he constructed a difficult if not 
impossible cryptogram, he made cipher entries in 
diaries and notebooks One of his earliest works was an 
Allegretto on G F D G-E. the name of a frtiend It 
seems reasonable on the facts to coniecture that W* used 
private ciphers in some of his compositions, ai)d that 
suggestion has often been made in respect of the 
‘Enigma’ Variations The theme of Granville Banlock's 
contemporary Helena Variations is fashioned from his 
wile’s initials. 1 1 F B 

The first major composer to make .serious and ack- 
nowledged use of a detailed and coherent cipher sy.stem 
was Ravel, who in 1909 used ex 8 (except that. 
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presumably to avoid repetition, H was given its German 
equivalent, Bt?) to encipher the name Haydn in a com- 
memorative Menuct for piano. Similar pieces were writ- 
ten on the .same system at the same time by Debussy, 
Dukas, Hahn and d’Indy The same 7x4 system was 
used again in 1922 by Ravel and others (Schmitt, 
Enescu. Aubert, Koechlin, Ladmirault and Rogcr- 
Duca.ssc) in commemoration of F'aure The idea seems 
to have appealed to Ravel who (alone, apart from 
Schmitt) elected to encipher the whole name of Gabriel 
Faurc In 1929 another group of composers (Poulenc, 
Honegger, Milhaud, Ibert and others) used cipher in 
commemoration of Albert Roussel, this time no 
uniform system was adopted. Some are unspecified, 
Poulenc’s for example; but it can be inferred from the 
.score of his PiHe hreve sur ie nom d' Albert Roussel to 
be an 8 > 3 arrangement as in ex.9. The name ‘Albert’ is 
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also enciphered backwards to make an additional theme. 
Of especial interest is Honegger’s encipherment system, 
ex. 10, which is worth comparing with Michael Haydn’s 
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(cx.5) Honegger’s actual compositional procedure is 
shown al exx 1 1 and 12 

rhe simpler model of ex 8 was used by Arnold Bax in 
his Variations on the name of Ciabricl l-aurc in 1^)49 
Otherwise outside I 'ranee the (ierman letter-name 
tradition continued m the 20th century as m the 19ih In 
Berg’s C'hamber Concerto the musical letters in the 
names Schoenberg, Webern and Berg (S (’ H- B h G, 
b B \\ B F G) are incorporated in the music as per- 
sonal symbols 1’hea Musgravc has made a similai use 
ol the names ol the first Viennese school m hei Chamber 
C(mcerto no Dmitry Shostakovich, in his Eighth 
String Quartet and elsewhere, used his monogram 
I) S (' H as a theme, which Ronald Stevenson also 
used, in homage, in his Passacaglia, while Everett Helm 
has signed more than one composition with the musical 
initials L-H In Bussotti’s contemporary theatre-piece 
La passiofi svhn Sadv, D Es A 1) E is intci locked 
with B A (’ H But the most striking recent develop- 
ments have come from what might be called the French 
tiadition, in the form ol Olivier Messiaen's ‘communic- 
able language’ (ex 1.'^) and complementary leilmotifs 
(sec ex 14) which together make the complete cipher and 
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code system used in the organ work Meditations sur le 
mystcre de la Samte Trmii^ (Halbreich, 1972) Ex. 13 is 
used to encipher extended quotations (in French) from 
the Summa theolo^iea of St Thomas Aquinas, ex. 14 and 
other leitmotifs symbolize spiritual entities or basic con- 
cepts such as ‘to be’ or ‘to have’. 

It seems entirely fitting that such a system should 
have evolved in the only milieu ever to have produced 
real music on themes overtly derived from cipher, and 
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the only milieu ever to have produced a complete artifi- 
cial language with musical elements. There is an evident 
affinity between ex 13 and ex 10 (mostly clearly in the 
first eight notes of each). Although the ‘theme of God’ 
means the same in its retrograde form, unlike Frani^ois 
Sudre's ‘domisoP, the relation between his ‘language’ 
and Messiaen's as also manifest, especially when we 
learn that the lattei's ascending ‘to be’ is counter- 
balanced by the descending theme ‘to have' 

5 C'ONC l tisiON The two streams of music and crypto- 
graphy, usually quite separate, sometimes converge 
That trend has become more marked in recent years. 
The combinative impetus comes from both sides. Cryp- 
tographers have always striven to make their music- 
ciphcrs as much like real music as possible in order to 
enhance their elTectivcness as cipher Some composers, 
conversely, may well have felt that their music was 
enriched by a judicious admixture of cryptographic 
elements. The use of cipher themes seems to have begun 
with J C’ Faber and may well have continued with 
Michael Haydn, Schumann and Elgar The undisguised 
use resumed in France with Ravel, Poulenc, Honegger 
and others and has CLilminaied in Messiaen But, as 
Noiman (a/den showed in 1961, modern scores 
present unrivalled opportunities for encipherments of all 
kinds, and no doubt there arc undeclared exponents of 
iindhsclosed cipher techniques of mu.sical compo.sition. 

C’ntical mention of this practice tends to be uncom- 
prehending and deprecatory. But on the evidence it 
derives from a true intuition that music and semantics 
have deep roots m common ground. Nor is this intuition 
confined to musicians, Thomas Mann for example in Dr 
Faustus envisaged a 12-note system which could also be 
used as cipher, sufl'using the mu.sic with new quasi- 
vcrbal meaning It is perhaps significant that in the past 
all the best-known and mo.st frequent examples have 
been encipherments of names - presumably because 
names, of all words, arc the least fixed and mo.st fluid in 
meaning, and therefore the most closely akin to musical 
motifs as generally understood. With changing tech- 
niques and attitudes cipher equivalents may now more 
leadily assume the form of words or phrases. 

In any event there will remain the demonstrable kin- 
ship between the musical and the cryptographic mind. 
The ready a.ssimilation of music to symbolic communi- 
cations systems and language structures; the consensus 
that music has an import related to its own structure; 
the prevalent feeling that music is itself a mysterious 
language intelligible only to the initiated- all these and 
other affinities and analogies between music and crypto- 
graphy al least suggest that the relation is not without 
psychological or aesthetic significance. 
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Crystal Palace. London exhibition hall built in Hyde 
Park in 1851 and moved to Sydenham the following 
year: it was used for concerts until it was destroyed in 
1936. See London, §VI, 5(iii) und fig.26 

Csakany [c7akan] (Hung, ‘cane-fliite') A variant of the 
English recorder and German Block fltiie Gabor Matray 
{Tudomanyos Gyujtemeny. n, 1829) referred to it as a 
Hungarian invention of hi.s time: the first known men- 
tion of It i.s in an advertisement in the Vereinigte Ofner 
und Pester Zeitung (13 Aug 1807) for some composi- 
tions (including six ‘easy pieces' and a concerto) by A 
Heberle. According to a concert programme from 
Veszprem dated 28 May 1816, Heberle was its inv- 
entor. A csakany in the collection of the Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde in Vienna is a gift from ‘Eberle of 
Papa’. J. G. Albrcchtsbcrger {Sdmtliche Schriften. iii, 
Vienna, 1826, p.l71) described it as a transposing flute 
in Ab with a wntten compass of c' to g". Some ex- 
amples in A have also been found. Ernst Krahmer 
(1795-1837), a Viennese oboist, was the only known 
virtuoso of the csakany and composed for it. In his 
Neuste thcoretisch-praktische Csakan-Schule he distin- 
guished two kinds of csakany, the Viennese type and the 
more advanced type associated with Pozsony (now 
Bratislava), in which the back hole can be opened for 
notes higher than c". Csakany methods were written by 


W. Klmgenbrunner (1819), W. T. Matiegka and Carl 
Kreith (Scala fur den Csakan). Istvan Koch, originally 
from Veszprem, was a well-known maker of the instru- 
ment in Vienna 

JOHN S. WEISSMANN/R 

Csard^s (from Hung, esarda: ‘country inn'). A 
Hunganan dance composed of stylized folk elements 
and believed by its aristocratic promoters to have been 
danced by the daughters of rustics in country inns on 
Sunday afternoons. The term was unknown among the 
rustics at first, however, and is said to have been coined 
by Count Bela Wenckhcim. The dance was introduced 
to the fashionable balls of the Hungarian capital during 
the early 1840s, and there is a description of it in the 
memoirs of Baron Frigyes Podmaniczky giving 1839 as 
its earliest date and associating its initiation wnh Count 
Istvan Szechenyi Another source gives its place and 
date of origin as Nagyvarad (now Oradei Mare, 
Romania). 1834. The first documentary reference to the 
esardds occurs on a piece of manuscript music, among 
the papers of the Borbely dc RolT family dated 1835 (in 
II-Bn) Musically the dance is hardly different from the 
Vf.RBUNKOS Characterized by simple duple lime, 
frequent syncopations and typical cadcntial formulae, it 
IS related to the quick (/r/.si) part of the mature, latc- 
pcriod verhunkos The csdrdds retained its binary pat- 
tern at first, but later became multipartite and eventually 
acquired a slow introduction. During the 1850s its pace 
was considerably quickened, giving rise to fast (sehes) 
and slow ((awu) variants of the dance It reached the 
height of Its popularity between the 1850s and 1880s 
Liszt first used it in his Hungarian Rhapsodies, the most 
interesting examples by him arc the Csdrdds macabre 
(1881 2) and the two csdrdds of 1884 (‘Allegro' and 
‘Csardas ob.stine’) 

See also Hunoary jml Gyi*sy musk 

JOHN S WFISSMANN/R 

Csatkai, Endre (h Darufalva, 13 Aug 1896; d Sopron, 
12 March 1970) Hungarian art historian. He studied in 
Vienna and Budapest, taking his doctorate at Budapest 
University in 1925 and the CSc in art history in 1952, 
he was director of the Wolf Museum in Eisenstadt 
(1926 38) and the Liszt Museum in Sopron (1945-63), 
and editor of the Soproni .szemle (from 1955). In 1954 
he received the Kossuth Prize. Csatkai’s research was 
mainly on the cultural and musical history of 
Burgenland, the Austrian province on the border with 
Hungary which has been ruled by both countries and of 
which the central area round Sopron was restored to 
Hungary in 1921. 
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4 Soproni mursika torienete j M umcjI history ofSopronj (Sopron, 1925) 
Heitrage zur GeschUhte der Musikkuliur in Eisenstadt (Fjscnsladl. 
1931) 

Die Haydn- Reltquien der Wolf-Sammlung (Eiscnstadl, 1932) 

Joseph- Haydn- Katalog der Gedachtnisamstellung in pAsenstadt 
(Eiscnstadl, 1932) 

with B Bartok, J Hubay and others Liszt Eerenc (Budapest, 1936) 
Llsz! Ferenc muzeum rovid vezeto [Guide to (he Franz Liszt Museum 
in Sopron] (Budapest. 1958) 

A Soproni szmeszet torienete (History of theatre in Sopron) (Sopron, 
1960) 

‘Haydnra cs zenckarara vonatkozo adatok a siitton anyakonyvekWSi 
[Data about Haydn’s orchestra in the registers of Siittor], Zen- 
etudontdnyi tanulmdnyok, viii (1960), 669 

IMRE fABIAN 

Csermkk, Antal Gydrgy (h cl 774; d Veszpr6m, 2S Oct 
1822). Hungarian composer and violinist. According to 



his first bjographer Count Istvan Fay, Csermak went to 
Hungary from Bohemia (by way of Vienna) m the 
1790s. In 1795-6 he was leader of the first Hunganan 
national theatre company orchestra m Pest and Buda. 
and in 1795 he set up a ‘musical academy' in the theatre 
At this point he was nol yet involved with Hungarian 
music, but gave much admired virtuoso performances of 
the violin music of Haydn, Mozart and Violti. In 1802 
or 1803, when Csermak was playing chamber music at 
Godollo, the home of Prince Antal Grassalkovich, he 
met the gypsy violinist and compo.ser Bihan Influenced 
by Bihan’s playing, and by his and Janos Lavotta’s 
verhunkos compositions, Csermak was drawn to the new 
Hungarian national music In 1804 he published his first 
compositions in the Hungarian style, the Romances hnn- 
praises and the string trio Magyar nemzeti tanizok 
From then he was a famous composer and interpreter of 
verhunkos music, but since he held no permanent post 
he led a nomadic life, moving from one country estate to 
another Fay and Liszt both recorded that he appeared 
at the imperial court in Vienna, and that he also visited 
Russia In 1809, inspired by the final revolt of the 
Hungarian nobility against Napoleon, he composed his 
first string quartet, a programmatic suite in the national 
style but also greatly influenced by Mozart The last 
years ol C'scimak's fife were filled with restless wander- 
ings Fhc tccollections of his contemporaries, as well as 
his own manuscripts dating from this period, testify to 
his increasing mental illness In 1822 he was living in 
Ves/picm, where he handed ovei the manuscripts of his 
many dance compositions to the cathedral Kapell- 
meister Joszef Ru/itska, who was later to edit the great 
edition of verhunkos music Magyar notdk Veszprem 
varmefryehdl (‘Hungarian tunes from County 
Veszprem’) He died in poverty and isolation 
Of the virtuoso violinist -composers who epitomize 
the golden age of verhunkos music, C’sennak was intel- 
lectually the most sophisticated His chambei music 
shows a high degree of theoretical understanding, com- 
bined with a thorough knowledge ol the Viennese 
Classical style and an imaginative approach to har- 
mony, In his chamber works he was a pumccr of a 
specifically Hungarian tradition in art music, which 
would combine certain aspects of the Viennc.se Classics 
with those of the verhunkos. He was also .strongly 
influenced by Hungarian, Slovak and Romanian folk 
music, and revealed in Hungarian music a potential 
which was fully realized only in the 2()th century Some 
of C'sermak’s musical ideas were exploited by Liszt 
(Hungarian Rhapsody no.4) and Erkel (Duo brillant) 
His contemporaries, with typical Romantic over- 
statement, dubbed him ‘the Hungarian Beethoven’, 
praising him as a skilled composer and instrumentalist 
who expressed a certain patriotic spirit, and thereby 
contributed to the awakening of a national con- 
sciousness among his fellow countrymen 

WORKS 

(MSS of unpuhlished work’s ir ff-Ba. Bn) 

C HAMRFK MUSK 

f f>r Nil A/ mitvclfij vcs/edclem vugy Ha/a s/erclcle [Threatening 
clanger, or Love ol Ihc futhcrland], slrqt, I8(W, cd I B6nis (Vienna, 
l%3), also arr vn, pi, 1 809. 6 rondeaux hongraises nouveaux & irio. 
''irqi, 1809, Ungarischc Werbungs Tiin/e, 2 vn, vc (Vienna, 1810), 8 
ncuo ungarischc Verbungs, Trios und sogenanten Figurcn, vn. va. 
1815 16, Ncuer deulschcr Tant/. vn, va. 1816, Nu| Markjaronk.s- 
Ismrldin Istricurs and Vjcsko, both for sir qt, 1820, 3 ungarischc 
Musik Sliikc. vn, 1821, Verbung, vn. Variations hongroises. vn. va. 
Magyar ncm/cti tanezok, 2 vn. vc (1804), Magyai icr/etto, 2 vn. vc. 
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Hin ncuer Galanteric-solomaessiger Verbung, vn, vc, gui, 6 grands 
qudlours hongrois. str ql, edn (Vienna, 1967) 

Other' Komunces hongraises, vn, pf (Pcsl. 1 804). Neucs Cicnic Gedichl 
und liin deutschcr Tanl/, Iv. harp, 1821, Hal eredeli Magyar lan- 
c7ok (6 original Hungarian dances], arr J Batka lor pf (Pest. 1824), 
Thcnia con 6 variations hongraises, vn, pf 

V1-RBLINKO.S DANLHS 

Pf album for Julia Liss/nyai, i 1810, Pf album foi Maria ( sany. rl82(), 
Kes/lhely MS, 1 1820 30. Nem/cli lant/ok (National dances], 1822, 
numerous dances pubd m various collected edns ofH ungarian music, 
1823-66 all foi pf 
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Csiky, Boldizsar (h Tirgii-Mure§, 3 Oct 1937) Roman- 
ian composer of Hungarian descent He studied at the 
music college m Tirgu-Mure> (1953-5) and at the Cluj 
C’on.servalory (1956 61) From 1961 to 1968 he was 
professor of chamber music at the former institution, in 
1961 he was also appointed secretary of the Tirgu- 
Murc^ Philharmonic Society. 

WORKS 
(.seU\ live IiAl) 

Stage Goiog Ilona (chamber opera), 1966 

Orch (7\ . 1960, Sym , 1960, 2 Pieces. 1965, Prelude, Fugue and 
Poslludc, 1969, Vile/i enekek [Heroic songs], chamber orch, 1970, 
Regi erdelyi enekek cs luncok [Old Transylvanian songs and dances], 
1973 

Vocal 2 cantatas, 1960, 1961. Hcrvadi ro/sam, hervadj, suite, chorus, 
chambei orch, 1971, choruses, mass songs, songs 
Inst Recitative Adagio and Fugue, fl, pf, 1958, 2 pf sonatas, 1960, 
1964 

ISTVAN LAKATOS 

C sol fa. The pilch < " in the lU-XACHORD system 

C sol fa ut. The pitch t ' (middle C) m the Hexac’Hord 
.system. 

Csomasz Toth, Kalmdn {b Tapolcafo, 30 Sept 1902). 
Hungarian musicologist. He studied theology at Papa, 
Hungary (1920-22), and at Dayton, Ohio (1922-4, BD 
1924), before taking music and philology at Budapest 
University (1925-8). He was appointed professor of 
church music and hymnody m the Budapest Reformed 
Theological Faculty in 1952, and in 1962 took a kem- 
diddtus degree in musicology for his book on 16th- 
century Hungarian melodies. He is a member of the 
International Fellowship for Hymnological Research 
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Ctesibius 


and a regular contributor to its yearbook, and a member 
of the musicology committee at the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences. Ills chief research topic is 
Hungarian music history, with special reference to the 
musical life of Hungarian Protestant churches and 
schools, he has prepared many organ settings and 
choral compositions for church use 
WRITINGS 

Enekiwkonyv reformutus ki‘n\\:(\cnek szamara [Hymnal lor relormcct 
Chrisliaiisl (Debrecen, 1948, 11/1974) 
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A XVI \zariul muKvar daUamui yT\\Q Hung.inan melodics t»l the I6lh 
century] (diss , Hungarian Academy ol ScieriLCs, 1962, Budapcsl, 
1958) [with (fcr summary] 

‘Variantcs dcs mclodie.s du XVIc siccle dans la rnusiqiic folkloriquc 
hongroi.se modernc’. vi (1964), 67-106 
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‘A pragai Gals/ccsi-torcdck cnekei' (The hymns of the Cials 7 ccsi flag 
menl of Pnigue], Irodalomtortenen kctzli’nicnvek (1970). 113 
DiCAerfeifk ur I'rai [Prai.se ye the Lord inlormalion about hymns] 
(Budapest, 1971) 

‘Nachlrag /ur Variation des I ulheihcdes in Ungain', SM, xi\ (19 ’2). 
423 

‘S/enci Molnar Albert cs a magyar 7cnci iiasbcliseg’ IS/ciici Moliiai 
and Hungarian writings on music], Mafivar zene, \v (1974), 15() 
'7ur Metamorphose etlicher Hugenottcnpsalmen’, SM, xvi ( 1974), 1 79 
with K Bardos A mti^var proU'stans f^radualok fumnus^w |'l he hymns 
of the Hungarian Piotcslant graduals] (Budapest, 1976) 

Marathi Gyorf;\ u koUcftiumi rrne (Marothi and college music] 
(Budapest, 1977) 

O wahres Wan 50 Kirchvnliader au,\ der Refarmationszctt m i nborn 
(Kassel, 1977) 

VERA LAMPLRl 

Ctesibius [KtesibiosJ (// Alexandria, 3rd century B(’) 
Inventor According to Tannery and Farmer, he was 
active during the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes I (246-221 
B(. ). A recent and thorough review of the evidence by 
Perrot strongly supports the conclusion adopted here 
that he was active r270 B(’, the period of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. He enjoyed wide fame in antiquity for his 
mechanical devices operated by the pressure of water or 
air. Often these were elaborate toys created to amuse the 
court: one such was a water-clock, with sounding trum- 
pets among its ingenious fittings, made for Ptolemy's 
queen Arsinoe. 

The most famous and significant of Ctesibiu.s's inven- 
tions was the Hydraueis, or water-organ While some 
references fail to establish him precisely as its 
discoverer, his claim is assured by the weight of the total 
evidence and the lack of any satisfactory alternative 
theory. Farmer argued reasonably that the case for 
Ctesibius is strengthened by the existence of an 
Alexandrian treatise, surviving only in Arabic tran.s- 
lation; this describes and illu.stratcs a hydraulic musical 
device of a lypie much earlier than that described by 
Vitruvius or by Hero of Alexandria. His attempt, how- 
ever, to identify the author, a certain Muristus (whose 
name exists in several variant forms), with Cte.sibius 
remains highly conjectural and involves difficulties. 

No description of the hydraulis by Ctesibius himself 
has survived. According to reasonable modern conjec- 


ture, a lever-actuated piston forced air into a chamber 
partially filled with water and thence to the pipes. 
Lucretius (v 332-7) and Cicero {Tusculans, iii, chap. 
18, §43) wrote admiringly of the hydraulis, which 
achieved great popularity in Rome, and in the first years 
of the Empire Vitruvius attempted to describe it. He 
spoke of a wind chest divided into four, six or eight air 
channels the limitation to the octave is noteworthy 
and gave a detailed account of a mechanism in which 
keys .set slide valves in motion to open or close the 
passage of air to the pipes (x, chap 8, §§2, 6) A Roman 
hydraulis dating from AD 22S, very close to the date ol 
Athcnaeu.s's description of the instrument (174a, e) has 
been unearthed at Aqumeum. near modern Budapest 
(’tesibius’s invention, essentially an claborati/on of the 
panpipes, is without question the ancestor 4f the im- 
mensely complex modern pipe organ 
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C'uatro. A small four-stnng plucked lute descentlcd 
from the Spanish vihuela, set' Cot OMBIA, §11.4. Ml \K’o, 
§11. 2(1), PUERIO RICO, §11, 3 4, VlNt/lJI LA, §11, 4 

Cuba. Island republic in the West Indies 
I Art music 11 Folk music 
/. An music. 

The histoiy of art music m Luba shows that il surpassed 
that of any other C'anbbean island, although colonial 
music started much latci there than m large Latin 
American countries Musical activity during the 16th 
and 17lh centuries was apparently limited At that lime 
.sacred music was concentrated at Santiago Cathedral, 
the earliest reference to music indicates the presence 
there in 1544 of Miguel Vela/que/, a native organist 
The post of macM rtf dc capilla was established in 1682, 
with limited means, by Bishop Juan Garcia de Palacios, 
and was first held by Domingo de Flores. 

Attempts to revive church music at Santiago, begun 
during the first half of the 18th century, were successful 
only during the latter part of the century, when Cuba 
produced its first important composer. Esteban Salas j 
Castro Before his transfer to Santiago in 1764 Salas 
was associated with the music of the Havana parish 
church (which became a cathedral in 1788) His exten- 
sive output includes masses, generally in four parts with 
string accompaniment. Lamentations, and psalm set- 
tings, motets, litanies and numerous villancicos in the 
vernacular His liturgical pieces are in a transitional 
.style combining late Baroque and pre-Classical charac 
tenstics. Another C'uban, Francisco .lose Hierrc/uclo. 
succeeded Salas at Santiago; after his resignation the 
Spaniard Juan Pans (17.59 1845) occupied the post 
(1805-45). The musicologists Alcjo Carpenticr and 
Pablo Hernandez Balagucr discovered .several of Pans ^ 
works, which include many villancicos. By the 1830s 
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operatic and symphonic music was being performed in 
the cathedral, much to the disapproval of some local 
musicians. 

Music at Havana Cathedral seems lo have reached its 
peak during the early 19th century, though there have 
been no specific studies of the historical and musical 
archives there. The Academy of Music was founded in 
1814, and the S Cecilia Academy in 1816; the first 
music published in Cuba was a coniradanza (1803) 

Symphonies, operas and piano music, at first in a 
Classical and then in a predominantly Romantic style, 
characterized 19lh-ccntury (’uban music. Antonio 
Raffclin (1796 1882) wrote a mass, several symphonies 
and chamber music works in a Classical idiom 
Robredo Manuel Saumell, a prolilic composer, cul- 
tivated the coniradanza with its typical dotted-figure 
accompaniment, characteristic of the later habanera, 
danzon and other Latin American popular dance 
rhythms l.aureano f uentes [MatiSns] (1825 98) wrote 
many chambci works, sacred pieces, a symphonic poem 
iincnca, an opera Scila and several zarzuelas Nicolas 
Ruiz f!spadero (1832 90) wrote virtuoso piano pieces 
111 a style derived liom Lis/t and Ciottschalk, such as Ins 
Chani du (tuui^iro Caspar Villate studied at the Pans 
Conservaloiie and had three of his operas given their 
fust performance in Europe (/xda. Pans, 1877; La 
(zanna, 1 he Hague, 1880, Jialtazar, Madrid. 1885) 

1 he hist decisive step towards musical nalionali.sm in 
( uba was taken by Ignacio C ervantes (1847 1905). the 
most importanl C'liban composer of his generation He 
was a pupil ol Ciottschalk and Ruiz Lspadero and then 
of Marmontel at the Pans C'on.ser\ alone, and had a 
successrul caiecr as a conceit pianist Among his many 
works the 21 Danzas <.uhanas foi piano (1875 95), 
many ol them < ontradanzas, combine folk-music 
elements of both Afro-('uban and Guagio traditions in 
a Romantic virtuoso piano style 'Lhese pieces arc the 
most original contribution to 19th-century Cuban art 
music Among the many composers active during the 
early 2()th century Eduardo Sanchez de Fuentes, one of 
the most influential, also advocated a Romantic national 
style. Later outstanding composers associated with 
musical iidtionalism included Amadeo Roldan and 
Alejandro C'aluiia, who found m ‘Afrocubani.smo’ the 
most suitable source of national expression The stylis- 
tic idiosyncrasies of Roldan's imprc.ssivc output arc be.st 
se#*n in his senes of six Ritrnuas (1930) for various 
instruments, the last two lor Afro-C’uban and other 
percussion instruments C'aturla had several of his 
works published in Europe and the USA IIis skilful and 
original treatment of Afro-C'uban music is well 
represented by his La rumha (1933) and Tres danzas 
cuhanas (1937) for orehestra, and particularly by his 
many settings of Alcjo C'arpen tier’s and Nicolas 
Ciuillen’s Afro-C'uban poems. For a time Roldan was 
leader of the Havana PO, founded in 1924 by Pedro 
Sanjuan (^ 1886). Previously the Havana SO had been 
established under Gonzalo Roig (h 1890), composer ol 
the popular zarzuela Cecdia Valdes. Ernesto Lecuona, a 
member of the same generation, was internationally 
renowned for his musical comedies and many popular 
songs. 

After the premature deaths of Roldan and Caturla, 
Jose Ardevol {h 1911) occupied a leading position as a 
composer and teacher from the 1930s lo the mid-1950s. 
He gave many young composers a solid technical train- 
mg, and he founded the Grupo Rcnovacion Musical 


(1942) in Havana, which promoted contemporary 
music and rejected nationalism for its own sake. The 
group’s manifesto .stated, however, that a ‘national fac- 
tor IS indispensable in musical creation, in the sense that 
all artistic expression occurs within a cultural setting'. 
As a composer Ardevol moved from a rigorous neo- 
classical style which he initiated in Cuba lo a modernis- 
tic ‘national’ style. 

Ardevol's pupils who were a.ssociated with the group 
and became prominent included Seratin Pro, composer 
of choral works, Giscla Hernandez, Edgardo Martin {h 
1915), Harold Gramatges (h 1918) and Argelicrs Leon 
(/> 1918), also noted as an cthnomusicologisl m the 
1960s One ol the youngest of the group, Julian Orbon, 
has established an international reputation as a 
compo.scr and a pianist In the early 19.S0s he broke 
away from the group to develop his own, artistic ideas 
Othei 2()th-century C’uban composers who developed 
independently include Carlo Borbolla, Felix (iuerrero 
and Aurelio de la Vega The last-named is the best- 
known composer outside Cuba, for a time he directed 
the school of music at the Hmversidad de Oriente, then 
moved to the USA as professor of mu.sic at S Fernando 
State College. California, where he directs the laboratory 
of electronic music. He has written in an atonal idiom 
and turned to electronic mu.sic in the I96()s Among the 
younger generation Juan Blanco and Leo Brouwer have 
used electronic and serial techniques respectively 

S<‘c also Havana and SANiiAt.o i>i < uba 
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Ii. Folk music, 

I Introduction 2 Instruments 3 Song and dunce genres 
1 In IRODUC’IION. Little is known about folk music in 
('uba before 1800. Few conclusions can be drawn from 
early descriptions of the island’s indigenous culture and 
music or from archaic instruments (maracas, large con- 
ches and wooden drums). In the accounts of Columbus’s 
voyages only vague mention is made of musicians. The 
chronicles of Hernando dc la Parra (whose writings dale 
from 1598 to 1662) mention a small Havana music 
ensemble including violin, clannet, vtoldn (large guitar) 
and vihucla, played by Micaela Gincs, a freed slave from 
Santo Domingo Laurcano Fuentes (1825-98) reported 
that in 1580 Santiago had only two or three musicians 
all of whom had belonged at one time to the ensemble of 
Teodora and Micaela (iincs. Gnc of the best-known 
early tunes from Cuba., La Ma-Teodora, is named after 
Micaela’s sister; an analysis of its melody (Fuentes re- 
corded It in 6/8 metre) shows anachronisms in both the 
melody and the notation. Nevertheless the tune has 
many elements common in 16th-century European folk- 
songs: simple structure, close links with ecclesiastical 
forms, modality and metric flexibility. 
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Other early examples of Cuban folk music, San 
Pascual hail on (1803) and El sunf'amhelo (1813), are 
mentioned for the first time by Ramire? (1833 1907) 
but their written .style clearly belongs to that in vogue at 
the beginning of the 19th century - the musical lan- 
guage of the coteries of the Cuban salons. From the 
mid- 19th century several works have characteristically 
Cuban rhythms El bacalao (The codfish’), Im carinffa 
(a pursuing-dance), Ta hueno mayord and Mama Ines, 
all with a festive air similar to that of the later Cuban 
^uaracha (see §3 (i) below). El caenye from Oricnte 
province also became known at this time, it consisted 
of a potpourri of eight motifs in 2/4 metre (with an 
introduction in 6/8), all conforming to the habanera 
pattern. The cocoye theme originated in a romparsa (a 
masquerade carnival) from Santiago de Cuba' the 
Spaniard Jean C’asamitjana (1805-82), leader of a 
military band, combined it with other themes to com- 
pose El cocove, and the first public performance (1847) 
achieved such local success that military bands wcie 
soon performing it throughout the island 

2 iNSTRUMFNTS At the time of Columbus’s di.scovcry 
of the New World three mam types of instrument were 
used by the Ciboncye (Cuban aboriginals) a conch, a 
drum and maracas. The conch {j^iuimo) was cut open at 
the lip and blown like a trumpet, chroniclers reported 
that its sound was poor The drum {niayohuacan) was 
made entirely of wood from a hollowed tree-trunk. In 
one side a large ‘FT was cut, and from this two small 
tongues or languetlcs protruded, on which the beat was 
struck. The mayohuacan seems to have been more 
popular in Santo Domingo than in Cuba Chroniclers of 
the 16th century noted that Indians used wooden tattles 
with stones inside, and maracas are now always 
included in any Cuban ensemble I'hey are made from 
the fruit of the wild calabash tree and are about the si/e 
of a large orange, when the fruit dries and the peel 
hardens the pulp is extracted through holes, one at eithci 
end Stones are placed inside and m the modern 
instrument a handle seals the two holes 

Instruments now popular in Cuba are the yuiro or 
gourd (also known as the rascador, ‘scraper’, or gwr/vo), 
the claves, the bongos and the tumhadoru The gw/rn 
(probably the .same instrument as the calahazo) is 
usually made from the gourd of a climbing plant It is 
elongated, with raised marks or frets close together on 
Its sides' a switch is rubbed again.st the frets, producing 
a distinctive sound which gives rhythmic emphasis to 
the music. The claves arc two small cylindrical sticks ol 
polished hardwood (each about 20 cm long with a 
diameter of 2 5 cm) They arc not aboriginal' Fernando 
Ortiz (1881 1969) referred to their use in the Havana 
dockyards from the 17th century to the 19th. 

Only two members of the drum family are now in 
common orchestral use in Cuba, the tumhadora and the 
bongos. The tumhadora is made in three sizes, the 
large.sl, the conga type, is 1 metre high. The drums, 
made of staves, are long and barrel-shaped with a swel- 
ling or ‘belly’ in the middle. The heads have diameters of 
29 cm, 27 cm and 24 cm; the base of each drum is 
smaller than the head, which is tightened by turnbuckles 
or keys. Bongos arc the most important instruments in 
any small Cuban ensemble. They are smaller in both 
height (most pairs are about 16 cm and 18 cm high) and 
diameter than the tumhadora. In their modern form they 
arc usually round (but sometimes .square) and arc made 


from a hollowed section of a tree-trunk. Cuban, not 
African, in origin, they were created around 19()0 to 
meet the needs of small groups of players. Other more 
unusual percu.ssion instruments (c.g. frying-pans, cow- 
bells) arc used in both small and large ensembles, 
although strictly speaking they belong more to the com- 
parsa (see §3 (vi) below) Their mam function is to add 
timbre rather than rhythmic colour. 

A very important instrumental ensemble in the 
Manzanillo and Holguin regions in the province of 
Oriente includes a mechanical organ, a tin guuo or 
sciaper, and two large timpani The organ is modelled on 
tho.se made by Barbieii, an Italian who made small 
organs at the end of the 18lh century for Luropean fairs 
The organs that came to Manzanillo in the 19ih century 
(more than 200) were all French, built by Fjnrot, dc 
Mirecourl and Limonaire of Pans Between 1920 and 
1950 about 12 1‘ull-size organs were built in Manzanillo 
by Francisco and C^arlos Btirbolla. At first th^y were 
small and cylindrical, like barrel organs, but Modern 
ones arc heavier and have appri^ximately 300 pipes 
Their operation, by a handle, requiies considerable 
rhythmic skill The ensemble with organ is populai in 
both urban and rural districts Its sonority and pleasing 
rhythmic effect, together with the additional sustaining 
powci ol the organ, may account for its great popular- 
ity 

3 SONCi .AND i)AN( 1. G1 NKLS. Song and dance have 
generally been in.separablc in C uba Almost evciy song 
in 2/4 metre could be converted (with slight rhythmic 
alterations) into dance music such as the bolero, the 
canud/i, the guaracha, the son, the dun hat lid and the 
mamho Fven the danzdn, an instrumental form, may 
include a sung section Genres may be combined to 
create a londo form (ABAC AD) 7 wo metres predomi- 
nate in popular C'uban music 6/8 appeared shortly 
bclore 1801) m the punto, in cret>le music and in what 
used to be called d zapatco (see (in) below), 2/4 
predominated after 1800 and was almost always syn- 
copated I.ater in the 19th century syncopation became 
more complex, natuinalism influenced Cuban music, 
and forms distinct from the music ol Spain evolved In 
Ed Ahufar, an authentic Guban piece dating from 1830, 
there arc syncopated figuies which are different from 
anything then familiar in urban dancing, and the haban- 
era rhythm predominates (ex \a) Pos.sibly this syncopa- 
tion derived from the / ontradanra style of the period 

Kx I HabaiK'i.i ili\ Ihnv, 

«•«) [b) 

I run 

Dances in vogue during the early 19th century were 
minuets, gavottes, waltzes, quadrilles and contradanzas 
(cotillons) Ramirez, mentioning a chronicle by 
Buenaventura Ferrer (1782 1851), reported that ‘balls 
were so numerous that there were as many as 50 a 
day’. Most musicians were blacks who danced these 
Euro|-)ean dances with great style Dance phra.scs were 
customarily repeated, extending the length of a dance 
for 10 or 15 minutes. Probably the musicians, in order 
to simplify and vary these repeated phrases, would have 
changed them from the one shown in ex.lu to those in 
cx.l/? or Ir. From El Ahufar of 1830 to a tunc of 1880 
that is a pure habanera, or to a mamho of 1950, there is 
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a progressive increase in syncopation. 

After 1838 many musical works were published, 
including danzas and contradanzas Publications 
included tho.se by Tomiis Buelta y Flores {d 1851), 
Robredo Manuel Saumell (1817-70), Tomas Rui^ and 
Jose L. Fernandez de Coca. Hundreds of publications 
came from the presses of J Federico Edelmann (1795- 
1848). 

(/) Areyto, fiuaracha and danzdn Fernando dc Oviedo 
(1478-1557), a chronicler and also mayoi of 
Hispaniola, described the dance known as any to as a 
circle-dance for men and women who join hands and 
perform the steps in orderly figures, following the 
movcmenls of a soloist. Padre Bartolomc de las Casas, 
who went to Cuba on one of the early voyages, spoke 
of the areviu being acctimpanicd by rattles 1'hc word 
‘areyto’ was often mentioned by 16th-century chioni- 
clers relerring to a dance native to Santo Domingo, 
( iiba, Mexico and Central America, but the term appar- 
ently rcferied also to a ceremonial event In the areyto 
ol C uba and Santo Domingo the accompaniment for the 
dance was supplied by the mayohuacan (wooden drum 
without skin) and maracas 

The original Kuaracha. according to Felipe Pedicll 
(1841 1922), was a solo theatre dance of the I9ih 
century It was in 6/8 metre and apparently resembled 
the zapateado Its name comes from the Caribbean 
word 'guaraco' or ‘araguaco’ (‘dance’) In C uba the sung 
fiuaracha achieved gicat success in comic popular 
operas In 3/4, 6/8 or 2/4 metre, its verses made festive 
and humorous reference to well-known people oi topics 
rhe u.uaracha Kl sun^^amhehK first performed in 1891, 
IS dated 1813 on its original score, the style (but not the 
lime) of the piece makes this date doubtful, and the 
pompous introduction is more like a danzon than a 
s^uaracfia riic festive and ingenuous song texts, however, 
are typical of the genre Other ^uarachas followed La 
cannj^a, LI huialao, Ta hueno mayora and Mama Incs, 
loi example, which were defined as rumbas by contem- 
porary historians, but arc now regarded as canton 
afiuarachados (‘songs in the form of the f*i4aracha') The 
fiuaracha, though lively, is a cheerful song rather than a 
wild dance, unlike the rumba, which probably first ap- 
peared about 1875 (see §3 (iv) below) A famous C’uban 
^uaracha is LH negro hueno: a performance at the 
Teairo Villanueva in 1869 (during the first war of 
independence, 1868- 78) caused such a commotion that 
the militia fired indiscriminately into the crowd 
The danzdn, important in the history of Cuban dance 
music, was popular between 1880 and 1940 Ciood 
orchestras proliferated on the strength of its popularity 
and It was the favourite dance at all .social levels. 
The first documented danzdn (rl879 in Matanzas), by 
Miguel Faildc (1852-1921), consisted simply of the 
two parts of a contradanza habanera each with an 
eight-bar introduction This simple idea was modified 
and acquired a specific character when Raimundo 
Valenzuela (1848-1905) added a third part, giving the 
piece three melodic sections instead of two, all quite 
distinct in feeling and tempo. The structure resembled 
that of a rondo' ABAC AD. Sections B, C and D were in 
turn light, sentimental and lively; B was usually played 
fiy the clarinet; in C the violins introduced a contempor- 
ary popular tunc; and in O (known as parte rumbeada) 
the whole orchestra returned. Among the important 
exponents of the danzdn (each with his own orchestra) 
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who developed individual styles were Antonio Maria 
Romeu (1876-1955), Felipe Valdes (1895-1946) and 
Fliseo Cirenet (1893-1950) The genre remained in 
fashion for 60 years; it influenced composers of boleros, 

I anciones, guarachas and sones and still remains 
popular. 

(//) Son. Towards the end of the 19th century the son 
became popular, especially in Oriente. With the rhyth- 
mic emphasis on the fourth quaver in a bar of 2/4 metre. 
It IS unique in Hispanic popular song. Its distinctive 
form IS shown in ex. 2 

Kx 2 S(j/i rhvilim 

In the \on syncopation seems to have been a gradual 
developmcni Minor accentuation must have become 
more and more firmly established in the performing 
style of the small country ensembles from Oriente, made 
up of guitar. Ires (small guitar) and singer The most 
important accent was on the last quaver or the last two 
semiquavers of the bar, emphasized by silence on the 
first beat of the bar (see ex. 2). A few isolated pieces 
written in the last decades of the 19th century suggest 
this effect, but they are too few to allow the construction 
of a history of the 2()th-ccntury son. El negro hueno, a 
guaracha in vogue in 1869, anticipates the .son but has 
little or no metric regularity. Probably the son grew out 
of an interaction between perfonners and context, in 
which the texture and structure of the melodies were 
adapted and varied 

(///) ZMpateo, punto and montuno. Everything to do with 
the countryside is referred to as ‘guajiro' or ‘montuno’. 
Bade guapro or ‘dance from the countryside’ composes 
primarily the zapateo in 6/8 metre, which is a vanant of 
the Spanish zapateado (also in 6/8), brought to Cuba 
by tobacco cultivators from the Canary Islands. It was 
accompanied by guitar, lute and bandurria (flat-backed, 
short-necked lute), the tres, a small guitar with three 
double strings, was used later All six quavers in the bar 
were strummed vigorously on these three instruments, 
with a precisely marked and slightly varying rhythm. 
According to contemporary accounts, the dance was 
performed with short steps and heel blows (taronazos) 
against the floor or from shoe to shoe, the male dancer 
would turn around his partner who faced him, also 
striking her heels against the floor. There were normally 
few couples, and a single guitar provided the accompani- 
ment. It IS not known exactly when coplas or ddcimas 
were introduced to the zapateo - these were verses that 
made humorous reference (while the dancing was at 
Its height) to topical events or to local people. As 
they mixed with other Cubans, the Canary Islanders 
gradually lost interest in the zapateo: by the beginning 
of the 2()th century it had disappeared completely, and 
was replaced by the danza and the danzdn. 

Decima singing (together with melodic fragments 
imitative of the zapateo) survives in the 20th century as 
the punto. This is particularly popular in rural areas. It 
blends three ingredients: the guitar providing the 
accompaniment, the deeima or sung anecdote, and the 
tres reinforcing the sung melody with the insertion of 
dramatic flourishes at cadences. Two types of punto 
developed during the 19th century: the traditional punto 
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pinareno (from Pinar del Rio) and the punto cama^uey- 
ano (or punto de I. as Villas)^ more experimental in 
colour and form. There are two types o\' punto pmareho 
(according to content), the punto espanol and the punto 
cuhano (a creole version) The punto camaf>ueyano also 
has two contrasting forms, the punto fijo, characterized 
by the percussive effect of the c/avrs. and the punto 
cruzado, which uses syncopation and has other voices 
interweaving between those ol the principal singers. The 
punto IS generally in the major mode and uses transition 
from tonic to dominant to enable a question posed to be 
answered by another singer. Sometimes the answering 
singer continues, but with new dccunas that repeat the 
content of the first ones I'he guitar accompanies eithci 
with two groups of three quavers (binary rhythm) or 
with three groups of two (ternary rhythm) 

In eastern Cuba the word ‘montuno' is used to de 
scribe all rural phenomena, for instance the workci m 
the fields and his dances {hade montuno) Like the son 
and the holcro, the montuno originated among small 
groups from Onentc known as hunga (a term implying 
insignificance) 'fhe montuno is not a genre but simply a 
link or bridge between two sepaiatc pieces a simple 
repeated phrase which enables the dancers to make a 
smooth transition from one piece to anothei It is also 
useil as a picamble to dancing, or to lengthen a piece, its 
repeated phrases being interspersed between various 
sections of the piece The montuno is purely instrumen- 
tal Its rhythms and melodics are performed largely on 
the tres Modulation is possible, but the repeated phrase 
is always only one bar even though many different notes 
and intervals are used A simple rhythmic pattern 
governs almost all the various forms of the montuno and 
the accent is always on the first quaver of the bar The 
three commonest rhythmic figures are shown m e\ ^ 


Kx .1 Mmiiuno p.uui II-. 


(.1) (h) 




V' 


(iv) Rumha. fhe name ‘rumba' (as well as rumho) per- 
haps derives from rumhoso (‘magnificent', see Rumba) 
Ramirez quoted a paragraph from a newspaper of 1807 
in which the word ‘rumboso’ is used ‘Tonight a magnifi- 
cent oichestra [una rumbosa orquestaj will play in the 
salons of the Coliseum’ Thus the term was not then 
connected with a dance. Rumba in the 2()th century 
refers not so much to a specific genre of music as to a 
general dance style - lively, nervous and erotic that 
originally characterized some liturgical rites of Afro- 
Cuban cults. Any suitable refrain, even a two-bar motif 
in 2/4 metre, can .serve as the basis for a rumba if it is 
performed with zest and accompanied by drums or 
kettledrums, it may quote from a traditional work or 
from a popular piece In the Afro-C'uban liturgy three 
special sections are devoted to dancing, each with 
particular characteristics, the rumha vamhu, a couplc- 
dance of moderate speed, pantomimes old age, the 
rumha guaguaned, with a postponed third beat of the 
ciave, is a long, narrative couple-dance; and the rumha 
Columbia, taking its inspiration from the diahlito (‘little 
devil’) of the Nanigo festival, is a solo dance. 

The rumha of the Afro-Cuban liturgy was earned 
over into stage music and became established in comic 
opera during the first decade of the 20th century. Its 
choreography was distinguished by virtuoso leg 


movements. Lrom 1915 to 1935 the dance became 
popular through the exceptional skill of certain dancers 
such as Pepe Serna and Archimedes Pous. Not until the 
1930s was the rumba performed in the .salons, as a 
vivacious dance in 2/4 metre incorporating some steps 
of other dances 

(v) Bolero, mamho and chachachd The Cuban holer o 
(which has no connection with ifs Spanish counterpart) 
IS a binary song form in 2/4 metre In the mid- 19th 
century it supeiscded the guaracha in popularity The 
rhythmic charactcrisfics of the C’uban holero have 
changed considerably since the latter part of the 1 9th 
century and now often include the complex (inquillo and 
fresillo figures (see Laiin AM I RK A, §IV). The trend 
towards montuno (‘rusticity’) during the first half of the 
20lh ccntiirv influenced the bolero and resulted in com- 
pound forms such as the holcro-son and holcrtVmamho 
The woid “m.imbo' (of African derivation) rqfcis to a 
Cub.in popular urban genre of the mid-2()th century It 
IS strongly influenced by Afio-Cuban forms of the late 
19th century and the early 2()th, is generally in binary 
metre and often mcorpoiates non-lc\ical syllables for 
rhythmic effects Though not improvised, it driiws on 
the technical lesouices ol jazz (dissonance, polytonality, 
glissandos). has rhythmic figures similar to those of the 
danzdn and often uses populai melodics Its distmclise 
character results from ilie contrast ol saxophone and 
brass timbres, juxtaposcil with the melody in both its 
instrumental and vocal forms 

The ihachadia (its onomatopoeic name reflects the 
stamping of tfie feet) has beu>me internationally popular 
as a ballroom dance (.set' CflA (HA CUA). rivalling the 
mamho by the l9S()s It is generally in 2 '4 metre and 
consists of an exposition (in the form AB). sometimes a 
nunituno, and a coda. It is played by the traditional 
charan^a ensemble (two violins, piano, flute, double 
ba.ss, timhral-Lcmerro or ‘drum-bell', and guint) with a 
solo singei It has diatonic harmony and little syncopa- 
tion, and has given use to other types (ho/cra-iha etc) 

(17) Comparsa and tonga Comparsas (masquerade cai 
nivals) are mentioned from the middle of the 19th cen 
tury, but attained their modern form only after the 
establishment of the Republic of' C uba in 1902 The 
music for the ttmipar.sa was normally based on an eight- 
bar theme The tomparsas depicted in pictures by the 
Spaniard Victor P Landaluce (1828 89), w'ho came to 
C uba .soon after 1850, .show that at that time they 
lacked the brilliance and discipline they later achieved 
During comparsas performed around 1900 such quai- 
relling broke out that severe restrictions were impo.sed 
and in 1913 they were banned, in 1937, however, they 
were icvived and enjoyed great success El cotove, per- 
formed in Santiago de Cuba m 1840, is referred to as a 
comparsa, but at that date seems only to have been sung, 
without the elaborate choreography of the modern 
versions known m Havana, Santiago de C uba and 
Manzanillo. Possibly some comparsas contained quota- 
tions from Afro-Cuban liturgical themes concealed in 
the musical fabric of the piece 

The tonga gradually became c.stabh.shed as an essen 
tial ingredient of the total choreography of the tomparsu 
and became popular in the first decades of the 2()ih 
century bccau.se of its u.sc in the propaganda displays 
of the election campaigns. Despite its African naiiK* 
it IS probably not derived from Afro-Cuban ceremonial 
ritual. The rhythm of the conga is based on a figure of 
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Ikilu oktmkiilc {small \\'ai\(i‘il drum) in the Mu\eo Marional de la Musua, Havana 


two bais and its variants, with syncopation in the second 
bar (ex 4) I he steps of the dance always dictate the 


ihxtliin three sluni steps are diagged out slightly and 
the loLirlh step is a lorward leap 

ivii) {fra Cuban music Afio-C'uban ritual imisit 
originiited with the traditional rmisu ol Africa yy'hich, 
beloie the advent ol the Republic (1902), had to be 
perlornied in scciet Songs and tlances in cult groups all 
address the gods and arc accompanied by ihice si/cs 
ol hafa (waisteil lehgious diums) ivd (large), notele 
(medium) and akaiikale (small, see illustration) All 
peiiorm ritual rhythms and accompany iitual ollei- 
ing songs In addition to oigani/ed rituals, more infor- 
mal fiestas [hemhe) .ire held in private houses, when 
music for diums and popular music is performed 
HI HI KK iRAPHY 

I M (lv‘ 1,1 luiiL' I (Ufi4<‘ (itiinos I to (fut •sfinio'i n Ut ftatutnu unnuua \ 
mihU-nia 1SS7) 

S Raniiiiv Ln Hahuna uriiMtia 18‘)|) 

( iV.iiLCI \ cK- ( .irilcTMS ’I 1 loinaiKc cii ( ’ub.r, Ri visUi Jr la faiuliaJ 
Jr lrna\ \ tirtuuis win (1914), ISO 260, 270 .^21 
< j Ajiucrd '('onsidci jcioiics sabre la nmsn.,i popuLii cubana . 

Jr la tadJiaJ cU' lrim\ v iirnaus, xxxn (1922). tt 
I Siiiichiv do bucnics h'l folk lot rn la mu\i( a < uhana (H.ivana 192 1) 

C» AgucKt y Huireras Aporir afm ario a fa muMt a t ahana 

1926) 

I ( aslcllaiuis lostrumraUfs muyualrs Jr los aftoiuhaiios (Havana, 

1927) 

I I uciilcs Malons Lasarlcscn Santiag<ulc t uba , / nv />e//a\ aoci 
cd I M ('arboncll V Rivero (Havana, I92S) 

I Old/ ‘M csliidio dc la imisica afrotubana'. Mmualui, \ (I92S 9). 

1 iS, 169 

t Sanchc/ de buentes 'Intlueneia dc los nlnios alricanos cn nuc^lro 
r'd\\i:\r\\\\iTo\ 1 ms hrllas arU's rn Cuba, I M ( arboiiell y Rivero 
(Havana, 1928) 

H ( owell ‘I he “sones” o( ( uba’. A/ AY, viii(2 (I91|), 4S 
1 Oritr La clave' xJofimuu Je la musua luhana (Havana. I93.S) 

'' (iartia Agiiero ‘Prescncia afrieana cn la musieu naciona)’, LsiuJuts 
afriHuhanas. i (1937), 114 

t' t)rii/ "La musicu sagrada de los negros Y'oruba cn ( uba . Vlira, 
in/13 (1937), 77 

R Lachalaiicr^ Oh mit/ Kmnvvn' (Man/amllo. 193K) 

• Sanchez de Kuentes ‘La musica cubana y siis origcnc.s*, Boletm 
latina~ameritano Je mu.\ira, iv (I93H), 177 
h Grenct, cd Popular Cuban Music (Havana, 1939) 

I’ Orii/ ‘Afro-Cuban Music', lnli*r- American Quurierlv,i!^{{^^*^)-^^ 


II ( ourlamlcr Musical Inslrumcnts ol tuba'. M^, xxvin (1942), 

A t arpcnlici ‘LI son cn la niusica > cl bade popular’, Rcvi^la Je 
■imrriio vii 19(1946). I.■’4 

I Orii/ ‘Pu ludKi" clnicos dc la nuisica alVocubana , Rrvi.sia hirnrstn 
iuhamn I'X. I 3 (1947), S 194, k'l 3 (1947). 12.3 2«0. Ixi/l 3 
(1948) 41 278 lvii/4 6 (1948) 131 210, Ixiii/I 3 (1949), 63 

208. Ixn'l 3 (1949). 87 194 

La musua \ los airitos Jr los inJios Jr C uba (Havana, 1948) 

I o a/ruanui Jr la musua folk torn a Jr ( uha (Havana. 1950) 

I (ts haJrs i 1 1 halm Jr las nrnros m rl folklore Je Cuba 
(Havana 19S1) 

! os instrumrntos Jr la musua afrotubana (Havana, 1952 5) 

(i loinbcrg Musical Insiriiinciilsol the Alio-C ubans'./tf/imM.xix 1 
4 (1954), 105 

( Boibolla la sinropa, rxprrsioii musual Je las Americas 
(Havana. 19(i8) |incl bibliogiaphyj 
N banav ‘Romances y canl.trcs cspanolcs cn la liadicion cubana', 
Rivisia Jr fa I iino siJaJ Jr C osla Rua {San Jose), xxvi (1969). 
71 

A Leon N<)las para iin panoiama dc la musica popular cubana' 
Rcvisui national Jr tuliuia {Carat as), vciv ( 1972) 47 

(d RARl) HI HAGGF (I), t’ARLOS BORBOLLA (II) 

( uelin, Dimitrie {h Cialati, 24 March 1885) Romanian 
composer, Iheorist and writer At the Bucharest 
Conservatory (1903 7) he studied theory and solfcge 
with Kiriae, composition with C’astaldi and the violin 
with Klenck He continued his composition studies in 
Pans, with Widor at the Conservatoire (1907) and with 
d’Indv and Sericyx at the Schola Canlorum (1908 
14) Back m Bucharesi he was made professor of aes- 
thetics and composition at the conservatory (1919 48) 
and he was also active as a music critic, founding and 
editing the review Foam volantd (1932 3). His literary 
activities extended to translating opera and oratorio 
texts into Romanian and writing plays, novels, poems 
and opcia texts in Romanian, French and Bnglish. 
Among his extensive theoretical writings, the valuable 
treatise on music aesthetics received a Romanian 
Academy pn/,c As a composer he has remained an 
isolated ligure, partly as a result of his involved philoso- 
phical style, partly because of the huge forces demanded 
by his operas and symphonies. The first 14 symphonies 
arc organized into a coherent tonal cycle; the later ones 
have contemplative programmes on life, death, human 
fate, etc. Each symphony follows a similar form: action, 
reaction, meditation, triumph of action over reaction. 
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Cuclin’s chamber pieces are closer to Romanian folk- 
song, though the modal melodies arc transformed 
diatonically. His most brilliant writing is in the suites 
for solo violin. 

WORKS 
{selecuw li\t) 

Operas Sona (madrigal opera, C'uclin), 1911, rraian and Dochia 
(Cuclin), 1921; Agamemnon (al'lcr Aeschylus), 1922, Bcllerophon 
(Cuclin), 1925 

Orch 20 syms 1912 12. 19.18, 1942, 1944, 1947 (with Iv. chorus), 
1948, 1948, 1948, 1949. 1949 (with vv), 1950, 1951 (with solo vv, 
chorus), 1951, 1952, 1954, 1959, 1965, 1967, 1970. 1972. O 
nunla-n Baragan [Wedding in the Baragan plain], 1944. Rupsodia 
prahoveana, 1944, Rondo romanesc, 1944 
Inst 1 sonatas, vn. pf, 1908, 1923, 1923. 2 pf sonatas, 1909, 1911, 3 
slrqts, 1914, 1948, 1949. 10 vn suites, 1918 20. Pf ’lrio, 1926, 6 
suites of Romanian dances, pf, 1942 
Vocal Isus mainlea mortii [Lord Jesus before death], cantata, 1920, 50 
mclodii in stil popular romanesc, Iv, pf, 1923 30, David and 
Goliath, oratorio, 1928, 25 cmlecc populare [25 lolksongsj. Iv. pL 
1944, 101 cinlecc populare. chorus. 1944, C'etatea e pc stinca |lhL 
citadel on the rock], cantata. 1950. 21 coruri (1956) 

Principal publishers ESPLA, Lilografiu Mmislciului Invatannntului, 
Mu/icala 

WRITINGS 

Tratat de (‘Mctitci muzuala (Huchaiest, 1933) 

Mmique. art. uience cl philosophic (Prague, 1934) 

Monographs Contribution to a Possible Reform of the Fundamentals of 
Musu, I The Diaionu System, ii The Setondary Functions, iii 
Gama prin <omd, iv Reverse Functions (Bucharest, 1934) 

Le role du chant gregorien dans le passe jusqu'd nos tours et du chant 
bvzantm dans I'avenir (Buchaiest, 1936) 

BIBIJOGRAPHY 

V Tomcscu Drumul creator al lui Dimitrie Cuclin [C'uclin's creative 
path] (Bucharest, 1956) 

Z Vancea C'rea{ui muzicald romdneusca (Huchmesi, 1968), 293IT 

V Cosma romr/«/ (Bucharest, 1970), 14611 

VIORLL COSMA 

Cucu, Gheorghe (h Puc^ti-Tirg, Vaslui district, 1 1 Feb 
1882; d Bucharest, 24 Aug 1932). Romanian composer 
and conductor He studied in Bucharest at the school for 
church choristers and then al the conservatory (1899 
1905), where he was a pupil of Bratianu (theory and 
solfegc), Kinac (harmony, counterpoint and choral con- 
ducting) and Wachmann (harmony), he also studied 
counterpoint with d’Indy at the Schola Canlorum in 
Pans (1908-11). After experience with various church 
choirs in Bucharest he took appointments as conductor 
at the metropolitan church (1912 32) and of the 
Carmen Society (1912-28); he also taught harmony al 
the conservatory (1918-32) and the academy of 
religious music (1928-32). From his pupils he gathered 
a vast collection of folk music, which he later publrshed 
and used in compositions, particularly carols and love- 
songs. In these he sublimated a mastery of classical 
counterpoint into a folk-type heterophony, as simple as 
it is original. With Enescu he was one of the most 
distinguished Romanian melodi.sts, drawing on ancient 
p.salm intonations as well as folk music. His master- 
piece, Nu pricep, Curata (‘I cannot understand, Curata’), 
is a synthesis of the Romanian Byzantine style of the 
first half of the 20th century; it paved the way for such 
large-scale religious works as Constantinc.scu's 
oratorios. 

WORKS 
(selective list) 

Choral IJrsiloarca [The fate] (trad ), 1907, Mincinosul [The liar] (I, U 
Soricu), 1910. Nu pneep, Curala [I cannot understand, Curata], B, 
chorus, 71920, Cmtanle sfintei liturghii [Chants of the holy liturgy], 
1920-32, Ha/ dc nccaz (Grin and bear it] (trad ), Om farS noroc 
[The unlucky man] (trad ), Corun pc teme populare romane$ti 
(1932) 

Solo vocal: Maintenunl que je t’ai revue (N Harjeu), 1910, Monodie 
(Ronsard), 1910: Cintccul codrului [The song of the woods] (S O 
iosiO 


holksong arrs 12 colinde populare ( 1924); Colindc populare (1928), 
200 coiindc populare (1936) 

Principal publisheis Dorricanu. Mu/icala. Scnsul Romanesc, Sticiety 
of Romanian Composers 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

F Ricgler-Dinu ‘Douazcci de am de la moarlca lui Gheorghe Cucu', 
Muzua, VII (1952), 79 

N Paroccscu Cut m (Buchaiest, 1967) 

VIOREL COSMA 

Cucuel, George.s (h Dijon, 12 Dec 1884; d Grenoble, 
28 Oct 1918) French musicologist After schooling in 
Monlbcliard and al the Lycee Louis le Grand in Paris 
he attended the Schola Canlorum and the Sorbonne, 
where he was a pupil of Rolland and took his doctorate 
in 1913 with a dissertation on La Poupliniere and 18th- 
century chamber music, as well as a subsidiary on the 
18th-century orchestra He was subsequently ^ given a 
government grant to do research in Italy on opchi huff a, 
but this was intcrrupled by the outbreak of war, his 
conscription and his death from influenza ,at the 
CirenobIc military hospital He established his reputa- 
tion as a ma)oi scholar of 18th-century music \in his 
many articles, his dissertations and in his book on the 
origins of French comic opera, all based on thorough 
knowledge and full of detailed information, expressed 
with elegance and concision He left an acctmnt of 18lh- 
century aristocratic musical life in Italy drawn trom 
documents in Rome, Florence and Naples (hesie 
muMiali ttahani del 700) ready loi publication al the 
time of his conscription 

WRIIINGS 

A propos du crescendo', ISSIM, vii/2 ( 191 1 ). 47 
Lc Bciron dc Bugge cl son temps 4nncc musualc, i ( 191 1 ). 145 
Quelqucs documcnls sui l.i libi.unc rnusitalc iiu XVII lc sicclc' 
SI MG xiii (1911 12), .385 

'Jciin-lucqucs Rousseau a Pass>’. HSIM, vin,7 8 (1912). 1 
‘La tnliquc musicalc dans Ics revues du XVI lie sicclc'. Anncc niu- 
suafe, II (1912), 127 

‘La rnusiqiic cl Ics musicicns dans Ics tncmoircs dc C asanova', Revue du 
dix-huitieme siede, \ (1913), 43, repi .i^ lorcword lo Memouen 
C asanovas, so, cc\ R Vc/c (Pans, 1922) 

/ a Poupliniere el la musique de chambn au t J life sicilc (diss 1 1 ol 
Pans, 1913, Pans, 1913//? 1971) 

Etude .\ur un orchestre an 3 VJIP sieilc (subsidiary diss , IJ of Pans, 
1913. Pans, 1913) 

‘Sources cl dtKumcnIs pour scrvii a rhisloiic dc I'oiicra comique'. 
4nnec music ale, in (1913). 247 also in Ix's maiires de la musique 
(Pans, 1914) 

‘Notes sur la comcdic ilahcnnc dc 1717a 1789', SIMCi, xv ( 1913 14). 
154 

‘Lc Moyen-Age dans Ics operas corniqucs du XVI 11c sicdc'. Revue 
du di\-huitieme sic< le, ii (1914), 56 
Ije.s createurs de Topera-i onuyue fran(,ui.s (Pans, 1914) 

‘[,es avcniures d’un organisic dauphinois’, /?</A/ i/ 1 5(1917 19). 106 
‘La VIC dc sociclc dans lc Dauphinc au XVII lc sicclc'. Revue du 
dix-hmiiemcsieite, v(I9l8), 150 80 
‘Ixrs operas dc Gluck dans Ics parodies du XVlIlc siccle', ReM, iii 
(1922), no 5, p 201, no 6, p 51 

BIBLKXjRAPHY 

L dc La Lauicru'ic ‘Georges CucueT, RdM, if) 5 (1917 19), 202 

Cuculion. An alternative English spelling for the Greek 
koukoulion, the name used in Byzantine chant for the 
PR(X)IMI0N, ,\'ee also BYZANTINH RITE, MUSIC OF THE, 
§ 10 . 

Cudworth, Charlesi [Cyril Leonard El well] {b 
Cambridge, 30 Oct 1908; r/ Cambridge, 26 Dec 1977) 
English writer on music. Largely .self-taught, he worked 
in various university departments and libraries from 
1930; his musical studies were particularly encouraged 
by E. J. Dent. He was appointed assistant in the music 
section of the University Libtary, Cambridge, in 1943 
and librarian of the Pendlebury Library al the 



University Music School in 1946, becoming curator ol 
that library in 1957; in the following year the honorary 
degree of MA was conferred on him by the University 
of Cambridge He retired from the Pcndlebury Library 
m 1973 

Cudworlh’s interests ranged wide. He lectured and 
wrote extensively on the architectuie and local history 
of East Anglia, and wrote several novels and plays as 
well as librettos for musical treatment by Patrick 
Hadley {fen and Flood, 1955, Connemara, 1958) As a 
musical scholar his interests focussed on the 18th cen- 
tury and especially on British music, where his work on 
the keyboard concerto and the symphony opened up 
new areas of study, but he also worked on topics from 
the early 17th century to the early 20th, particularly on 
the links between music and literature, while his caretul 
research on questions of attribution and authenticity 
solved many outstanding problems (he was the tirsl to 
establish that ‘Purceirs Trumpet Voluntary' was by 
Jeremiah Clarke) Cud worth contributed extensively to 
musical dictionaries (he contributed the ‘Libraries and 
C ollections’ entry to drove ^ and many entries on 18th- 
Lcntuiy English composers for MUd) and was a prolific 
writer of criticism and record sleeve notes as well as a 
frequent and skilful broadcaslci, not exclusively on 
musical topics, he also prepared pcrfomimg editions of 
many IKth-century works Many generations ol 
Cambridge music students are indebted to him for his 
genercius and friendly assistance and counsel. 

WRIIIN(iS 

‘('adcncc y.jl.inlc Iho Stoiy at a C'lictic’ M M R, Ixxix (1949). 176 
"Nolfs on IIk Instninicntal Woiks alltibulcd lo PcrgolcM’, Ml \vx 
(1949), 

I Ml i nj-Misli Syniphomsis o) Iho f ifihtccnlh ( cniurv , PRM A, Ixxvin 
(|9S1 7). ^1 jwitli appx 'Thcnidtit Index ol' I nplish Fitihlccnlh- 
tcnluiv Over tines and Symphonies' (London. I9S1)| 

Perj'olesi, Kieeiolli and the C'ount ol Hentintk', IMS('R, v I 'tnuhi 
i?7 

Baroque. Kotoco. ( lalani. C'lassie . \fMR, Ixxxni (I9S1). 172 
Sonic New tacts about the fiumpel Voluniatv . Ml. xciv (19S1) 
401 [see also Ml , xli (I960). 142] 

1 he Frijilish tlipan < oneerlo', Siorc (I95.t), lu) K. p SI 
Vc Olde SpiiMosiiv Shoppe or Put it in the Anhan^\ xii 

(I9S4 S), 25 53t 

All Lssav bv .lohn Maish'. ML. xxxvi (1955), 155 
' “Baptist’s Vein ' t rerich Orchestral Music and Us Influence. Ironi 
1650 n, 17S(V. PRMA. Ixxxiii (1956 7). 29 
tlandel and the I tench Style'. Ml .\\{ 1959). 122 
‘Bovee and Arne the “(icneralion of 1710“ Ml . xli (196(1). I M 
R i S Slevcns, 1757 IK^7’, MT, eni (1962), 754, H14 
Tlic- I rue “Stille Nachl’’ MT. cv (I9M). S92 
Two Cieoif’ian Classics Ainc and Stevens’, Ml , Ixv (1964), 146 
'500 Years ol Music Hcprccs'. MT. ev (19(>4). 105 
ed J Maish ‘Mintslo YoungC'omposcrsoflnslrumcnlal Music’, (#.S'7 
xviii ( 1965), 57 

'The Meaning of '‘Vivace" in Highlccnth Century Pngland’, hAM. xn 
(1965), 194 

'A Cambridge Anniversary the Fil/william Museum and its Music 
loving Founder’. Ml, evn (1966), I H, 209 
'An Fightcenth-cenlury Musical Apprenticeship'. M T, cviii ( 1967), 602 
Ihe Vauxhall ‘'lasts'' '. (,SJ. xx (1967). 24 
' f he Cahforn 1*111 Missions 1769-1969', Ai7'. cx ( 1969), 194 
Avison of Newcastle. 1709 1770’, MT, exi (1970), 480 
'Hickcns and Music’. Ml, cxi (1970), 588 
‘llu)mas Gray and Music', MT, cxn (1971). (46 
//um/r/ (l.ondon, 1972) 

'Mylhislonca Handcliana'. Fcstskrilt Jens Peter (Copenhagen. 

1972), 161 

SIANLFY SADIF 

C:ue (from Fr. queue: 'tail'). At the end of a .senes of 
rests in a vocal or instrumental part, in a concerted 
work, a prominent phrase from another part may be 
printed as a ‘cue’’ it is designed to help the performer 
oomc in correctly. It is normally printed in small notes 
(ex.l). 
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Orchestral parts are sometimes ‘cued’ so that music 
written for a larger band may be played by a .smaller 
one. Solo parts for wind instruments may be cued into 

Lx 1 

illto f 

J -i’j J \r p p ^ ? 1 ''^ 

h(i - l\ Snip till.’ I (Hil .ii)d 
the string parts, for example, oi a bass clarinet phrase 
may be cued into the bassoon part 

C'uellar y Altarriba, Ramon Felix (h Saragossa, 20 Sept 
1777; d Santiago de Compostela, 7 Jan 1833) Spanish 
composer and organist. While a chorister in the 
metropolitan church of La Sco, Saragossa, he studied 
with the maestro de eapilla, Francisco Javier Garcia, 
known as ‘cl Espaholcto' C^uellar succeeded him as 
maestro de capdla in 1812 as the result of a competi- 
tion In 1815 he was appointed an honorary musician of 
the royal household to Fernando VII and in 1817 he 
was unanimously acclaimed the winner of a competition 
for the post oi' maestro de capdla at Oviedo C'athcdral. 
Because of his liberal ideas he was forced to leave this 
position 111 1823, lleeing to Madrid and taking refuge 
with one ol his disciples, a singer m the cathedral there 
I'Oi live years Cuellar lived in poverty, linally obtaining 
in 1828 the position of first organist at the basilica of 
Santiago de C'ompostela, where he remained until his 
death C'uellar composed mostly sacred music in the 
Italian style promoted by Garcia and his school He 
enjoyed considerable renown throughout the 19th cen- 
tury m Spam After a performance of one of his masses, 
a reviewer in the (hueta musical de Madrid (11 Jan 
1866) spoke ol ‘the inimitable grace of its melodics’, 
phrases which portray the majesty of Ciod’ and asked 
‘Is there any mass more perfect than that of (.'uellar'^’ 
W(.)RKS 

{mo\t MSS m f -()\ . /\, others in HUu, SI) SC. Mp) 

Sacicd 16 masses, 10 psalms, 5 Magnifical, Tc Dcum, Salve rcgina. 
Miserere, motels, intI I .luila Sion Salvaiorem, 5vv, insls. cd H 
Lslava y I'h/ondo l.iiaSacio-hispana. \l\. Islscr ,i(Madrid, 
1869). oratorios, vespers, responses. Lamcntaiions, villancicos, 
others 

Inst pieces lor oig, smfonias, sonatas, marches, other works 
BIBI KXiRAPHY 

1 La Puenle y Vil.mua Biografhi del preshuero Don Ramon Felix 
Cuellar i Altarnva (Oviedo. 1854) 

B Suldoiii Dunonano hio-hihliof^rafuo de efemendes de musieos 
espanoles. i (Madnd, I 8 () 8 ), I'OI, iii (1880), 201fr 
G Boiirligucux FI compositor Don Ramon ('ucllar y Altarnbu, 
organisia de la catedral dc Santiago de Compostela (1777- 
18Tt)'. Composiellanum. xv (1970), 155 

'Unas oposieioncs al m.igistcrio dc capdla de la catedral de 
Oviedo’. Boleiin del Instiiulo de estudio.s asturianos. xxiv (1970), 3 
'Apuntes .sobre los maesiros de capdla dc la calcdral dc Oviedo 
(1724 1823)'. Boletin del Instiiuto de eMudios asiurianos, xxv 
(1971), 682, 710 

J L 6 pc 7 -C'alo Calaloffo musii al del at ehivo de la santa iglesia eatcdral 
de Sannano ((’ucnca. 1972). 192, 247IT. 280. 3641' 

G Bourligueux ‘Cuellar y Altarriba, Ramon’, MGG 

GUY BOIJRLIGUFHJX 

Cuenod [Cuenod], Hugues (Adh^mar) {h Vevey, 26 
June 1902) Swiss tenor He studied at the Basle 
CTmscrvatory and privately in Vienna. After teaching at 
the C^eneva Conservatory he began his career as a sing- 
er, making his stage debut at the Theatre des Champs 
Elysees in Pans m 1928. He has appeared in many 
character roles in the mam opera houses. He created the 
role of Scllem in Stravinsky’s The Rake’s Progress 
(Venice, 1951), sang the Astrologer in The Golden 
Cockerel (Covent Garden, 1954), and appeared 
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regularly at Glyndcbournc after 1954, his roles includ- 
ing Don Basilio and the travesty parts of lirice and 
Linfeii in Cavalh’s L'Ormmdo and La Calisto. A cul- 
tivated musician with a wide command of languages, he 
sang Baroque music under Nadia Boulanger (1937-9), 
taking part in the pioneer recordings she made at that 
time of Monteverdi; and he also made outstanding 
recordings of lute-songs, of Couperin, and of the 
Evangelist in Bach’s Si Matthew Passion. He was a fine 
interpreter of lieder and French song, and used his high, 
light tenor with exquisite taste in all the music he per- 
formed. On stage his interpretations were full of 
humour, where that was called for, and he was also a 
master of the grotesque. 

ALAN BLYIH 

Cugley, Ian (Robert) (/> Richmond, Melbourne, 1945) 
Australian compose! Until he was 13 he lived within 
the mural and musical world of the Salvation Army, 
travelling extensively in Australia He wrote music as a 
child, but It was not until 1963, his first year at Sydney 
University, that he began to compose seriously, though 
he has rejected much of his music of that period At the 
university he came under the influence of Sculthorpe’s 
music and teaching, and took a special interest in the 
noh drama He was appointed lecturer at the New South 
Wales Conscrvatorium (1967) and lectuier in music 
and education at the University of Tasmania (196S) In 
addition, he lectures on Japanese music to adult educa- 
tion classes and is principal percussionist in the 
Tasmanian SO. He has developed his compositional 
idiom outside the fashionable mainstreams 

WORKS 
live liM) 

Stage Kiyolsune (lyric liagcdy, 5 scenes), I%7 
Orch Prelude, 1965, Oganc, iW), tanfare lot Mr Stravinsky 1 hn, 2 
ipt, 2 trbn, perc, sir, 1%8, 1 Pieces, chamber orch, 1968, ** Vananls, 
.slr/8 solo sir, 1968, Panfarc and Processional, biass band, 1970, 
Chamber Sym . II wind insls, 1971, Vn C'ont., 197? 

Choral 2 Arabian Street Vendors' Songs, SATB, insts, 1965 Canlicle 
of All Created Things. SSA, org/perc, harp, 1966, Canticle It (In 
cencrem revcrtcris), S. A, SATB, orch, 1967, In cxcelsis gloria, 
unison, pf/org/gui, 1967, Psalm xlii, unison'Jvv, pl org, 1967, 
Shopping List, speaking vv, glock, ti iiisLs, pcrc, 1968, 3 Lasici 
Canticles. SSA, i969. Make we Joy, carol, unison, pf/org, 1969, 
Song of the Child, carol, unison, pf/org, 1970, 1 Rcsponsonal 
Psalms. 4vv, unison, org, 1970. Mass in Honour of St Catherine, 
SAB, 1971 

Solo vocal Zum. S/'I, fl pic, vib, pcrc, pf. 1965, The Six Days ol 
Creation, cantata. S, A, fl. cl, hn, trbn, harp, va, vc, 1969, Thi.s is ihe 
Truth Sent from Above, arr , Bar, rec. ob. vc. 1971 
Chamber 3 Fragments, fl, vc, pf, 1963, Variations, fl, ob, hn. 1963, 
Adagio, 4 hn/str qi, 1964, Fanfare, 2 hn/tpt/trbn/tuba. pcrc ad lib, 

1964, Little Suite, brass, 1964, Pan the Lake, 11. hn, vc, pcrc, sir, 

1965, Sonata, fl, va, gui/harp, 1966, 3 l.ittle Pieces, cl, pf, 1967. 
Nocturne, 2 gui, 1968, Sonata Movi, vn, pf, 1972 

Tape Elec Studies nos 13, 1967, 1970, 1972 

For Schools Chorale, orch, 1962, 2 marches, orch. 1962, Arioso, 
orch, 1964, Rondo, orch, 1966. Alma rcdemptoris mater, SSA, 2/3 
inst groups, 1967 

MAUREEN rufRFSF RADIC 

Cui, C^ar [Kyui, Tsezar Antonovich] {h Vilnius. IK Jan 
1835; Pelrograd, 26 March 1918) Russian composer 
and critic of French descent. His father, an officer in the 
French Army, remained in Russia after Napoleon’s 
retreat from Moscow m 1812, married a Lithuanian. 
Julia Gucewicz, and lived at Vilnius where he taught 
French at the gymnasium. Cesar received his early gen- 
eral education there, at the same time studying the 
piano, and receiving some lessons in hannony and coun- 
terpoint from Moniuszko. He entered the Engineering 
School at St Petersburg in 1851, and later studied at the 


Academy of Military Fingincering (1855-7); on 
graduating he was appointed lecturer, and in 1878 
professor. He was an acknowledged expert on fortifica- 
tions, and his writings on the subject were widely ac- 
claimed 

Cui decisively entered into the musical life of St 
Petersburg in 1856, when he met Balakirev; in 1857 he 
was also introduced to Dargomizhsky, and subsequently 
became friendly with all the members of the so-called 
mofiuchava kuchka (‘Mighty HandluT) Like them, he 
was much influenced by Balakirev, though his works 
seem not to have come in for such despotic treatment as 
some of theirs as Rimsky-Korsakov recorded in his 
autobiography, ‘crediting Cm, as [Balakirev] did, with a 
talent for opera, he allowed a certain degree of |ibeity to 
Cm's creative genius, trealmg with indulgence many an 
element that did not meet his own tastes’ He tud, how- 
ever, help C'ui with his orchestration (for which |Cm had 
‘neither inclination nor ability’, according to Himsky), 
Possibly Balakirev supervised the orchestration i)f Cm's 
two earliest known works, the piano scher/os pf 1857 
(the first was based on the notes B A B E G derived 
from the surname of his wife, Malvira Ralayilovna 
Bamberg, the second bears the inscription ‘a la 
Schumann'), and he certainly had a hand in the scoring 
of the overture to C'm's first opera Kavkazskty plenntk 
(‘A prisoner m the Caucasus’), which is to a libretto, 
based on Pushkin, by Viktor Krilov, a fellow student ol 
Cui's at the military academy When C'ui conceived the 
opera (1857 8) it had only two acts, but he conq'ioscd a 
new, central act in 1881, and in this lorm the opera was 
first given at the Mariinsky fhcatie in 1883 (Around 
this time the Belgian Countess of Mercy Argentcau. 
C’ui's earliest biographer, became interested in his 
music, and it was through her influence that the opera 
was first performed abroad, at Liege in 1886 ) Krilov 
was also responsible for the libretto for Cui's second 
stage work, the operetta Stn manckirma (‘The mandarin's 
son’), composed in 1859. 

Two years later Cm began his finest large-scale com- 
position, the opera Vil'vam (‘William Ratcliff), 

a setting of Pleshcheyev’s version of Heine’s play, it 
occupied Cm until 1868 and was given at the Maninsky 
the following year In the parli.san musical climate of 
Russia the mixed critical reception was to be expected 
Laroche and Serov were hostile, Cui’s friends were 
more appreciative Rimsky-Korsakov, for example, 
writing in the Sanktpetcrhur^.skiye vedomosti (where he 
was substituting for C’ui himself, who had been music 
critic of the paper since 1864), commented on the im- 
pact of the narratives though he mentioned also the poor 
theatrical effect of having four such lengthy numbers, 
and, although Balakirev is known to have marked a 
copy of the score with such comments as ‘What arc 
these magpie hops?’ and ‘What Asiatic part-writing have 
we here?’, he too was enthusiastic about it. Stasov 
dubbed it ‘one of the most important compositions ol 
our time’; Musorgsky remarked that ‘not once has it 
disappointed our expectations'. Again, though, there 
was general discontent with the orchestration. Balakirev 
thought it amateurish; and Rimsky said, ‘The best thing 
Cui could do now is to entrust me with the reorcheslra- 
tion of the whole of Ratcliff ... In its present stale the 
opera is unperformable, because of its incredible, 
clumsy orchestration; one can’t orchestrate an opera 
like that - avoiding double basses as coarse instruments 
and replacing them by horns’. Despite its charm, its fine 
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chciractcn/alion (particularly ol' Maria, her ralliei, 
Lcslcv and Mar^aicthe) and mucli music that reveals a 
dramatic ll.nr. Williain Rauliff has never izamed a place 
m (he repertory 

N<U that this discouraged C'ui Irom embarking on 
other opera protects In 186^, m response to a request 
made by Dargomi/hsky before he died m January that 
vear, C'ui completed I he Slime Ciuesi, <i work to which 
he was I'analitally devoted, and in 1872 he composed 
the lirst act lor the (abortive) opera-ballet Mlada, writ- 
ten in collaboration with Rinisky-Korsakov, Borodin, 
Mu orgsky and Minkus At the same time (1871 5) he 
was also working on the four-act opera Anzhela, with a 
libretto by Burenin, after Hugo Similarly, his next 
opeta, Sarat\m (‘The saracen’, 1896 8). was based on 
French literature, Dumas' Charles MI chez ses ^ramls 
vassaux, though he returned to a Russian subject for the 
one-act /’// vr? vremya chumi (‘A feast in time ot plague’, 
1900), a setting of one of Pushkin’s ‘little tragedies’ A 
Pushkin story also provided the material loi the last ol 
his important operas, Kapitanskava doehka (‘The cap- 
tain’s daughter', 1907 9), which was preceded by two 
more operas on French works, Mademuazel' Fift (19(K), 
alter Maupassant) and Matlco Falcone (1901), a 
‘dramatic scene’ after Menmce and Zhukovsky. To- 
wards the end of his life he composed a few children s 
t’peras and completed a performing version ol 
Musoigsky's Sorochintsv Fair (given at the Petrograd 
Music Drama Theatre on 26 October 1917). 

But by then Cui was principally occupied with com- 
posing his vast output of vocal and instrumental min- 
iatures, having also largely abandoned his activities as 
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a critic: for most of his life he had contributed to 
many journals and newspapers, including the 
Sanktpeterhurgskiw vedomosti (1864-77), Novove 
vremya (1876-80,‘ 1917), Nedelya (1884-90), Novosti i 
hirzhevaya gazeta (1896- 1900), Revue el gazette 
musicale de Pans (1878-80), and others. Both in his 
reviews and in his book La musique en Russie (1880) 
Cui was a fervent supporter of nationalist ideals, and his 
often bigoted approach sometimes made him blind to 
the shortcomings of his favoured music and to the 
merits of music written by composers outside his 
coterie He was averse to the music of Tchaikovsky and 
Anton Rubinstein; and on these two, and on others, he 
frequently vented a caustic wit he likened 

Rakhmaninov's First Symphony, for example, to ‘a pro- 
gramme symphony on the Seven Plagues of Egypt’ 
{Novosii I hirzhevaya gazeta, 17/29 March 1897). And 
he was also known to turn on his friends' on 6/18 
February 1874 he published a malicious notice of the 
lirst complete performance of Musorgsky's Boris 
(iodunov in the Sank tpeterhurgskiyc vedomosti 

Cm’s own music often contrasts strikingly with the 
principles he advocated in his writings, but in his 
operas, particularly, he offered the explanation (in a 
letter to Felipe Pedrell)' 

till sujcl russc il'opcra m'lrail pas du U)ul Bicn que russc, jc suis 
d origine mi-fran^jaisc, mj-lilhiianiLMinc ct jc n’ai pas le sens dc la 
musique russc dans nics vcincs C'csi pourquoi a I’exception dc mon 
picrnicr opcia I a prisonmvr du Caiuasc, U)us les sujets de mes operas 
soni cl scronl cii angers 

In the first act ol A Prisoner in the Caucasus there are 
certainly some Russian inflections, but most of his stage 
music reveals the influences of Auber and Meyerbeer. In 
WiUiam Rauliff he look up the ideas of ‘musical 
lealism’ and ‘melodic recitative' that are prominent m 
I he Stone Guest, though, as in Boris Godunov, these 
stark elements arc tempered by lyncal melody, and the 
recitative often dissolves into arioso But Cui is known 
chiefly as a miniaturist By far the largest part of his 
music consists of songs and short piano pieces, in which 
he displayed the fascination with Chopin that had been 
with him since his childhood, and also his ability to 
cryslalli/e a particular mood or to express succinctly 
the sentiments of a poem 

WORKS 

(Mosi published in Cm’s lilclimc by Bessd, Belyayev, Hcugcl and 
hiipcnson ) 

s I AGt 

Kavka/skiy plennik [A prisoner in the Caucasus] (opera, 1. V Krilov, 
.liter Pushkin). 1857 8, 1881. Si Petersburg, 16 heb 1883. pf score 
(St Petersburg. 1882) 

Sin mandanna |The mandarin's son] (operetta, Krilov). 1859, Si 
Pctcisburg 19 Dec 1878, pt score (Hamburg and St Pclcrsburg, 
1888) 

Vil yam RaiKhl ] William RatchlJ] (opera, 3, A Pleshchcycv. after 
Heine), 1861 8, Si Pclcrsburg, 26 Feb 1869, pf score (lu:ip/ig, 
1869) 

An/helo [Angelo] (opera. 4, V Burenin, after Hugo), 1871-5, St 
Petersburg, H Feb 1876, pi scoie (St Petersburg. 1876) 

Mlada (opera, 4. Krilov), 1872, Act 1 only (Si Petersburg, 1911), other 
aclsby Rimsky-Kor.sakov, Borodinand Musorgsky, incidental ballet 
music by Minkus 

Lc flibusticr (opera, 3, after J Richepin), 1888 9, Pans, 22 Jan 1894, 
pf score (Pans. 1893) 

Saratsin [The .saracen] (opera, 4, after Dumas- Charles VIl chez scs 
grands vassaux), 1896 8, St Petersburg. 14 Nov 1899, pf score 
(Moscow, 1899) , 

Pir VO vremya chumi (A feast in time of plague] (opera, 1, Pushkin s 
‘little tragedy ). 19(M), Moscow. 1900. pf score (St Petersburg, 1901) 
Mademua/ef Fifi IMam'sellc FitiJ (opera. I. after Maupassant), 1900, 
Moscow, 15 Doc 1903, pf score (Moscow. 1903) 

Matlco l-aleone (dramatic scene, after M6rimceand Zhukovsky), 1901 . 
Moscow. 27 I3et 1907 (Moscow. 1907) 
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KapUanskayu dochka fThe cup(uin‘s daughter] (^opora, a/tcr Pushkin). 

1907-9, Si Petersburg. 27 F eb 191 1 
Sne/hn'iy bogatir' [ The snow prince] (children’s opera, M Pol ), 1905, 
Yalta. 2« May 1906, pf score (Moscow, 195?) 

Kol V sapogakh (Puss m Boots] (childicn’s opera), * Rome, 1915 
(Moscow, 1961) 

Krasnaya shapochka (Red Riding Hood] (children's opera), 1911 
Ivanushka-durachok (Ivan the idiot] (children's opera). 1913. pi score 
(St Petersburg, 1914) 

( MriKAL 

(unuct unle'is i)thvrwi\ • slated) 
op 

4 Two C'hoiuses, mixed vv, orch, lb60 
6 Mistichcskiy khoi [Mystical choius], female vv, 1K71 

28 Seven Choruses, mixed vv, 1885 

34 Ave Maria, lv/2vv, female vv, pf/harmonium, 1886 
Les oiscaux d'Argcriteau, children’s vv. 1887 

46 hive Choruses, mixed vv, 189? 

53 Six Choruses, mixed vv, 1895 

101 Seven Duets, female and children's vv. 1899 

58 Two Songs, male vv. 1901 

63 Six C’horuscs, mixed vv, 1903 
77 Seven C'horuscs, 1908 

80 I'hrcc Psalms, mixed vv. 1910 
85 Thirteen Choruses, female/children’s vv. pf, 1911 
89 Cantata foi the 300lh anniversary of the Romanov dynasty, mixed 
vv, orch, I9M 

93 Presvyatiya bogoroditsi, S, mixed vv. 1914 
96 I voy stikh (Your poetic ait), cantata m memory of Lermontov, 
mixed vv. orch, 1915 

OR( HlStRAL 

1 Scher/o, 1857. orch ol pf scher/o 

2 Scher/o, 1857. orch ol pf schcr/o 
12 laranlella, 1859 

18 Marche solenncllc. 1881 
20 Suite miniature no 1. 1882 

24 Deux morceaux, vn, orch/pf. 1884 

25 Suite concertante, vn, orch/pf, 1884 
36 Deux morceaux, vc. orch/pl, 1886 

38 Suite no 2. 1887 

40 Suite no 4. 1887, orch ol nos 1,5 4, 8 and 9 of A Argentcau, pi 
43 In mode) popular! (Suite no 3J. 1890 
65 Wall/, 1904 
82 Three Schcr/os, 1910 

( IIAMRtK 

84 Sonata, vn, pi, 1 1860 -70 
14 Petite suite, vn, pf, 1879 

20 Vwclvc Miniatures, vn, pf, 1882, nos 5 and 8 oichd 

24 Deux morceaux, vn. pLorch, 1884 

25 Suite conccrlanle. vn, pl/orth, 1884 
36 Deux morceaux, vc, pf/orch, 1886 

39 Seven Miniatures, vn, pf, 1886, nos I 6 also for solo pf 
45 String Quartet no I. c, 1890 

50 Kalcydoskop, 24 pieces, vn, pf, 1893 
Tarantclle, vn, pf, 1893 

51 Six Bugulellcs, vn, pi 

.56 Five Little Duets. 0, vn, 1897 

68 String Quartet no 2, D, 1907 
HI Barcarolle, vc, pf, 1910 

91 String Quartet no 3, hp, 1913 

PIANO 

(solo unless oiheneise stated) 

1 Schcr/o, pf 4 hands. 1857, orchd 

2 Scherzo a la Schumann, pf 4 hands, 1857, oichd 
8 Three Pieces. 1877 

- Paraphra.scs, 1 878 

20 Twelve Miniatures 

21 Suite, 1883 

22 Quatre morceaux, 1883 

26 Vaisc caprice, 1883 

29 Deux bluctlcs, 1886 

30 Deux polonaises, 1886 

31 Trois valscs, 1886 

35 Trois impromptus, 1886 

39 Six Miniatures, 1886. aKso arr vn, pf 

40 A Argenleau, 1887: nos 1, 5, 4, 8 and 9 orchd 

— Petit prelude, 1888 

41 Trois mouvcmenls dc vaisc, *^1888 

— Petit prelude, 1890 

52 Five Pieces, r 1900 

60 Four Pieces, 1901 

61 Theme and Variations, 1901 

64 Twcnly-fivc Preludes, 1903 

69 Three Pieces, 2 pf, 1%7 

70 Two Mazurkas. 1907 


74 Ten Easy Pieces, p/ 4 hands 
79 Three Mazurkas. 1909 
83 Five Pieces, 191) 

94 Trois mouvcmenls dc danse. 19 

95 Five Pieces, 1914 

100 Eighteen Variations. 1916 

104 Theme, Variations and Prelude, 1916 

106 Sonatina. 1916 

vtw At 

(/or /v, f)/ unless otherwise stated) 

3 Three Songs. 1 856 7 

Ya pomnyu vccher (I icmember the evening], 1857 
5 Six Songs, 1857 61 

1/ slyo/ moikh (From my tears], 1858 
7 Six Songs, 1867 9 

9 Six Songs. 1870 74 

10 Six Songs. 1 870 76 

1 1 Six Songs. 1 877 j 

13 Six Songs. 1878 I 

15 Thiitccn Musical Pictures, 1877 8 

16 Six Songs, 1879 

17 Bolero, (v, pLoreli. 1881 

19 Seven Songs and Ducts. 1881 1 

23 Six melodics, 1884 'l 

27 Six Songs. 1884 

32 Sept melodies, 1885 ^ 

Septa in 1885 

33 Seven Poems by Pushkin and Lermontov, 1885 6 
37 I hree Songs. 1 886 

Les adieux dc Guyot-Dessaigiie. 1889 
4? Les deux rnenetners, I v. pi, orch. 1890 
44 Vingl pocmes dc Jean Richcpin. 1890 

47 Lour Songs. 1892 

48 Lout Sonneis by Mickicwic/. 1892 

49 Seven Songs, 1 889 92 

54 Cinq melodies. ( 1890 

55 Eight Songs. ( 1890 

Gohibiye gusari (The dear hussars], 1894 
57 fwcnty-hve Poems by Pushkin, 1899 
59 Seven Quartets, 4vv. 1902 
6’’ I wenty-one Poems by Nekrasov, 1902 
W) Olsvuki voyni (Fehoes ol waij. 10 songs. 1905 
67 Lightcen Songs Irom A K lolstoy, 1904 

In memory ol Admiral Makarov. Iv, orch. I9().S 

71 Six Songs Irom Mickicwicv, 1907 

72 Ncul melodics. 1910 

73 Seventeen Children's Songs, J^W)? 

75 Seven Songs to Armenian texts, 1908 

76 Six Songs from Polonsky. 1908 
78 Seventeen Mrire Children’s Songs 

86 Twenty lour Songs. 1913 

87 Musical Mmiaiures. 1913 

88 Nine Quartets. 4 male vv, unacc ,1913 
90 lour Lahles by Krilov, 1913 

Beyle icviona |Bc a Teuton], 1914 
97 Seventeen C hildren’s Songs. 1915 

99 Pesm /apadnikh slavyan [Songs of the weslcin Slavs], Iv, orch 
1915 

La bataille 
Babcn, 1915 

Budns 1 evo sinov’ya (Budris and his sons], ballad, Iv. orch, 19 h 
WRITINGS 

Im musKfue en Kussie (Pans, 1880/’R1974) 

Kol'tso Nihclun^ov muzikaino-knticheskiy ocherk [The Ring a cntical 
study] (St F*etersburg, 1889, 2/1909) 

Russkiy romans ocherk evo razvitiya (The Ru.ssian song a .study of it'' 
development] (St Petersburg. 1896) 

Yu A Kremlyov. cd 7’v A Kyui fzhrflnmir .v fat 7 [Selected articles] 
(Leningrad, 1952) 

hhranniye stat'i oh ispolnitelyakh [Selected articles t>n pcrforniersl 
(Moscow, 1957) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

C'ouniess of Mcrcy-Argenlcau* Cesar Cut (Pan.s, 1888) 

N Findcy/cn Bihlwgrajicheskiy ukazateT muzikaTmkh protzvedemv > 
kriiicheskikh statev Ts A Kyut [List of Cut’s works and ciitit>*l 
articles] (Moscow, 1894) 

M 13 Calvocoressi ‘Cesar CuT, in M D, C'alvocoressi and C 
Abraham Masters oj Russian Music (London, 1936), 147 
I L Gusin ‘Ts A Kyui v bor’bczu russkuyu muzilcu' [Cui in ihcfighi 
for Russian music], 7v A Kvut izhranntve stat'i, cd Yu A 
Kremlyov (Leningrad, 1952), pp,v~lxvin 
M O. Yankovsky, ed ' 7'v A Kyui izhra/imyepi.v 'mu [Selected letters] 
(Leningrad, 1955) 

G. Abraham: ‘Cesar Antonovich Cui’, MGG 
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‘Heme, Qucuillc, and William Rutcliir, Mumcuv samtiav (oilec- 
tanea Feslschnjl Karl Gustav Fellerer 1973), 12 

G B Bernandlandl M.Yampol’sky K to pisal o mu::i1ie[V/racrs on 
niuMc], II (Moscow. 1974) (inci list of writings] 

GHOhFRl Y NORRIS 

Cuica. A Brazilian FRICTION DRUM 

Cuivre (Fr.; Tinging’, ‘sonorous’). I'he peculiar brassy 
tone from the horn, achieved by a slight Icnsing ol the 
lips and an incisive attack T his can be done equally well 
on the open or stopped horn 

Cuivres(Fr ) BRASS instrumfnts 


Culp, Julia {h Cironingen, 6 Oct 1880; d Amsterdam, 
13 Oct 1970) Dutch mc7y.o-soprano She studied with 
Cornclic van Zanten and Etelka Cierster and made her 
debut in 1901 in Magdeburg in a concert with Busoni 
She never appeared in opera, and seldom in oratorio 
(though Henry Wood praised her in Flgar's The Dream 
of Gerontius), but was one of the first singers to 
specialize in lieder. As such she was pre-eminent, ap- 
pearing in Germany, Holland, England and, between 
1913 and 1917, in the USA She had a rathci small but 
bcautilully even voice, and worked wondeis with 
delicate tone-shadings and the subtlest musical and tex- 
tual details On hei second marriage she settled in 
Czechoslovakia, returning to Holland in 1939 After 
giving some lectures in Amsterdam, she spent hci last 
30 years m retirement 

BIBl lOCiRAPHY 


1. Ricitions ‘Julia ('ulp , ReKtnl i otU'do ( 1947). 9 (wilh disco- 

LK) RIFMFNS 


Culshaw, John (Royds) {h Southport, 28 May 1924) 
English lecoid and television producer He studied 
music during his war service and had no formal train- 
ing In 1946 he began producing classical recordings 
for Decca After a short spell with Capitol he returned 
to Decca in 1954 to become manager and chief producer, 
remaining in the post until 1967, when he became Head 
of Music Programmes for BBC Television F'rom 1975 
to 1977 he was chairman ot the music panel of the 
British Arts (T)uncil. He has twice toured Australia on 
behalf of the ABC At Decca he was was responsible for 
widening the scope ol operatic recording in both a tech- 
nical and an imaginative sense. His achievement there 
culminated in the first complete recording of Wagner's 
a project begun with Das Rheingold in 1959 and 
concluded in 1966. He has described the alarms and 
excursions of the undertaking in his entertaining book. 
Ring Resoundinf*. He has also recorded some 30 other 
operas. At the BBC he has tried, with considerable suc- 
cess, to improve the presentation of music both in his 
own work, by encouraging other producers to expen- 
Rient, and by broadening the scope of opera broad- 
casts. 

WRITINGS 

Sergei Rachmaninov (London, 1949) 

4 Ceniurv of Music (London. 1952) 

Resoundinfi (London. 1967) 
f lei t tons on IVagner's R/nj? (London. 1976) 

ALAN BLYTH 

Cummings, E(dward) E(stlin) [c. e. cummings] (h 
Cambridge, Mass., 14 Oct 1894; d Silver Lake, New 
Hampshire, 3 Sept 1962). American writer. Before 
^orld War II his poems attracted the attention of 
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several American composers, notably Cage, whose set- 
tings show a response to Cummings’s naivety of tone 
rather than to the novelty of style which included an 
inventive use of punctuation, layout and neologism. 
These were, however, the features that commended his 
work to Boulez and Berio, both of whom first encoun- 
tered it during visits to the USA in the early 1950s. 
Cummings’s innovations seemed to them to parallel 
some of their own, and his sensitivity to phonetic values 
made his writing a valuable starting-point for new ap- 
proaches to text-setting He made an English translation 
of the narration for the published score of Stravinsky’s 
Oedipus rex 

WORKS BASFD ON WRITINGS 
A Copland Foci's Song, Iv, pi. 1927 
D Diamond TOM (haliet. scenario by Cummings), 1936 
J C’age 5 Songs, A, pC, 193S 

Forever and Sunsmell, Me/, 2 perc, 1942 
D Diamond 7 Songs no 2, Iv. pr(1944) 

W Bcigsina 6 Songs. l\.pr(I947) 

J Cage Lxpcricnces II, Iv. 1948 

V rersichctti Sam was a man, chorus 2vv, pf ( 1948) 

D Diamond The Fnormous Room, orch woik alter novel, 1949 
I ove IS more, Iv, pf (19S0) 

C Harman Fiom Dusk to Dawn, S. sli qt. 1951 

L Berio Ciicles, female v. harp. 2 pcrc, I960 

J K Randall Improvisation on a poem ofe c cummings. 1 v, pf, 1960 

A Sloul Christmas Foem, S. ens, 1962 

A Blank Poem. S. ci, vc, harp. 1963 

R Smalley Septet. S, '1 , 7 insts. 1963 

R Malipicro In Time of DalTodils, S, Bar. 7 insl.s, 1964 

F Dickinson An c e cummings cycle, Iv, pf, 1965 

F Boulez c c cummings isl dcr Dichtci, 16 solo vv. 25 insts, 1970 

A FIston 2 Madrigals no 2, 1971 

R S Johnson Cirecn Whispers of Gold, S, pf. tape, 1971 
I- Roxburgh ('onvolutions, l.insis, 1974 
I Dougherty 3 Light Songs, Iv, pf 
W Mcllcrs A Ballad ol Anyone, chorus, pi 

V Pcrsichctli Spring C'antata, op 94, SSA, pf 

PAUL GRIFFITHS 

Cummings, W(illiam) H(ayman) (h Sidbury, Devon, 22 
Aug 1831; d London, 6 June 1915). English musical 
administrator and church musician He was a chorister 
of St Paul's Cathedral, where in 1838 he sang at the 
funeral of the cathedral organi,st, Thomas At t wood. But 
.Attwood’s successor, William Hawes, treated the boys 
so harshly that Cummings’s father found him a place in 
the choir of the Temple Church He sang alto in the first 
London performance (16 April 1847) of Elijah under 
Mendelssohn A few months later he became organist of 
Waltham Abbey on the recommendation of his teacher, 
E. J Hopkins, the Temple organist. Cummings’s adapta- 
tion of a theme from Mendelssohn’s Eestf'esang (1840) 
to ‘Hark! the herald angels sing’ dates from this time. 
His love of singing outweighing his interest in the organ, 
he became tenor at the Temple Church and later at the 
Chapel Royal. Until about 1880 he was one of the 
leading tenors in oratorio, where his sound musicianship 
found ample scope in works such as Bach’s St Matthew 
Passion. He also made two concert tours of the USA. 

In later years Cummings played an important part in 
many English musical institutions. He was a professor 
of singing at the Royal Academy of Music (1879-96) 
and served on the management committee. He also 
taught singing at the Rcyal Normal College and School 
for the Blind in London. From 1882 until its demise in 
1888 he was associated with the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, first as chorus master and later (1885) as con- 
ductor; he appears to have been more successful with 
choirs than with orchestras. In 1896 he succeeded Sir 
Joseph Bamby to become the third principal of the 
Guildhall School of Music, where he modernized the 
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curnculum; he retired in 1910. The foundation of the 
(now Royal) Musical Association and the Purcell 
Society owed much to Cummings’s energies and skill in 
business matters, and the affairs of the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians, the Philharmonic Society and the 
Royal Society of Musicians profited greatly from his 
professional integrity and wide sympathies. He became 
a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries in 1S84 and was 
awarded an honorary doctorate of Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1900. 

Cummings’s lifelong admiration for the music of 
Mendelssohn proved too strong an influence in his com- 
positions for voice and chorus, which include an 
anthem, a morning service and a cantata. The Fair\ 
Rinfi His .scholarly work, on the other hand, has 
retained much of its value Although modern research 
has supplanted his biography of Purcell (1881) his edi- 
tions for the Purcell Society and monographs on the 
national anthem (1902), Blow (1909) and Arne (1912) 
contain much fundamental information. Today 
Cummings is remembered chiefly for his magnificent 
music library; he was already collecting rare editions at 
the age of 19 and some 50 years later owned 4500 
pieces, including autograph letters and manuscripts In 
an article ‘On the Formation of a National Musical 
Library’ (1877), Cummings had warned against the 
dispersal of important collections by auction, and it was 
a cruel mischance that precisely this misfortune befell 
his own treasures some 40 years later in l.ondon (Some 
400 volumes are now in J-Tn, 59 arc in t/5-BV' ) 
WRITINCiS 

‘On the Formation ofa National Musical Library’. 1877 8). 1.^ 

The Rudiments of Musu (I ondon. 1877) 

‘A Neglected Musical Benefactor’ fDomenico ( orrij. PM 4, vii ( 1880 
81), 19 

Pun etl ( London, 1881, 2/1911) 

‘Music Printing’. PM 4, xi (1884 5). 99 

‘Some Observations on Music m I. ondon in 1791 and 1891', /^A/4, xvii 
(1890 91), 163 

liiographual Duiionarv of Musicians (London, 1892, rev 1934 by W 
McNaught as Dutionars of Musk urns) 

‘The Art ol Clavier Playing, Past and Presenl', PM A xx (1893-4), 1 1 
‘Music during the Queen’s Reign’, PM A, xxin (1896 7), 133 
‘Organ Accompaniments in Fngland in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries’, PM A, xxvi ( 1899 19(K)), 193 
God Save the King the Origin and History of the Mush and Words of 
the National Anthem (London, 1902) 

‘The Mutilation of a Masterpiece’ (Chrvsander's Messiah edn J, PM A, 
XXX (1903-4), 113 
//nn</p/ (London, 1904) 

‘Di John Blow’, PM A, xxxv (1908 9), 69 

‘Matthew Locke, Composer for the Church and Theatre', IMusSCR, iv 
London 1909, 100 

Dr Arne and 'Rule Britannia’ (London, 1912) 

‘The Lord Chamberlain and Opera in London 17(K) to 1741', PM 4, xl 
(1913-14), 37-72 

‘Handel, the Duke of Chandos and the Harmonious Blueksmith (with 
Musical Notes)’, Musical News (1915) 

Many articles in Grove /, DNB, Ml 

KDITIONS 

H Purcell The Yorkshire Feast Song, Works [Purcell Society edn J, i 
(London, 1878). Dido and Aeneas, Works, iii (London, 1889), Duke 
of Gloucester’s Birthday Ode, Works, iv (London, 1891) 
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‘Mr William H Cummings’, MT, xxxix (1898), 81 
‘The Death of the Prcsidenl’, PM A, xli (1914-15), 141 
Catalogue of the Famous Musical Library of the late W H Cum- 
mings (London, 1917) 

Catalogue of the W. H Cummings Collection m the Nanki Mustc Uhrary 
(Tokyo, 1925/^1977-8). 

O Albrecht* A Census of Autograph Music Manuscripts of European 
Composers in American Libraries (Philadelphia. 1953) 

A. H King* Same British Collectors of Music cl600 1960 
(Cambridge, 1963) 

H J. Mcl-can. ‘Blow and Purcell m Japan', MT, civ (1963), 702 
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Library (Tokyo, 1970) 


M Campbell Dolmetsch the Man and his IFnr/c (London, 1975) 

HUGH J M( LFAN 

CunddI, Edric (h London, 29 Jan 1893; d Ashwcll, 
Herts, 19 March 1961) English conductor and com- 
poser. Having studied the horn with Adolph Borsdorf at 
Trinity College of Music, London, he joined the teach- 
ing staff of that institution in 1920 and began to be 
known as a conductor In 1937 he joined the musical 
staff of the Cilyndebourne Opera, but in 1938 became 
principal (in succession to Sir Landon Ronald) of the 
Guildhall School of Music and Drama Among his 
achievements there was an extension of student opera 
performances which, conducted by himself, won con- 
siderable notice He retired in 1959 His gift(s both as 
administrator and as conductor assisted l|ic Royal 
Philharmonic Society in maintaining activity during 
World War II, and he .served as chairman of tne music 
panel of the Arts Council of Great Britain frorh 1951 to 
1953 He was made a CBE in 1949 As a comj?o.scr he 
made less mark, though his String Quartet won^a Daily 
Telegraph competition for chamber music in 1932 His 
other works include a symphony and a piano concerto 

ARTHUR JAUOBS 

Cunelier. See Cl'Vl.LlLR. IG 

Cunha, Brasilio Uiberd da {h Paranagua. 1 Aug 1846, d 
Berlin, II Aug 1913). Brazilian composer and pianist 
A career diplomat, he was largely self-taught in music 
For many years he lived in Berlin as inmislcr pleni- 
potentiary. and there he made the acquaintance of the 
leading composers of the time, among them Lis/t, who 
played his works, and Rubinstein, to whom he dedicated 
the Etude de concert (Milan, n d ). In many other piano 
pieces, such as the NuiLs orientales (Milan, n d ). he tried 
to present a fashionable Romantic exoticism, but he is 
chiefly remembered for A sertaneju ( 1 869), a piano 
fanla.sy based on urban popular music and the first 
Brazilian nationalist composition 

BIBl lOGRAPHY 

L d’Hunac [J I da C unha| ‘Urn precursor da musiui brasilcira', 
llusiraifdo musmil, \ (1930). 1 

G Bchaguc The Beginnings of M usual Nationalism in Brazil (Dcirod, 
1971) 

GFRARD BFHAGIT 

Cunha, Joao Itiber^ da (h Curitiba, 8 Aug 1869; d Rio 
de Janeiro, 25 Feb 1953). Brazilian composer, poet and 
music critic Like his brother Brasilio Itiberc da Cunha, 
he was an amateur musician. He studied law in Belgium 
for a diplomatic career; but after some experience as a 
diplomat, he decided to concentrate his activities on 
)oumalism, and particularly music journalism. For 
more than 40 years he was the music critic of the Rio 
newspaper Correia da Manhd, among others. He 
became an accomplished self-taught pianist and com- 
poser. Most of his best-known works are for piano, 
although his orchestral Suite hrasileira became quite 
successful in the early 1950s. He showed a predilection 
for programmatic music and a clear liking for the subtlety 
and refinement of French impressionistic harmony. His 
best-known piano pieces include Marcha humorlstica. 
Danse plaisante et sentimentale. Fete villageoise and 
Quatre portraits du vieux carnaval (‘Arlequin’, ‘Pierrot’, 
‘Scaramouche’, ‘Polichinelle’), all written in a post- 
Romantic style. Other piano pieces slightly reflect the 
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composer's interest in Afro-Brazilian secular and sacred 
dances. 

Cil RARD BfHAC.UL 

Cunningham, Arthur {h Piermonl. NY, II Nov 1928). 
Black American composer. He began lo study the piano 
at the age of six and wrote music for his own jazz band 
when he was 12 He received the BA in music from bisk 
University and the MA from Columbia University 
Teachers College, and then studied further at the 
liiilliard School and privately. While serving in the US 
Army (1955 7) he wrote music for army bands, 
musical shows and television, fhe compositions ol his 
matuie period reflect his eclecticism, he draws freely on 
traditional techniques, senalism, ja/z and rock the last 
particularly in his later stage works llis careei has 
included leaching and touring as a lecturer and conduc- 
tor 

WORKS 
( w7<'< ii\r Ii\i\ 

OkIi Ai1i 1>'H). ob. sli. I‘1S4. Ihcalie Ricct, mbb. I'toinclhciis, t‘>6r», 

( oncc'nlncs 1%8. LullahvL iur a Ja// B.ib\. lO/t), the Wallon 
SUik-mcnl, Ub orch !‘>7I 
I'> vvoiks loi CMS, MKtnv solo .iiid ehoial song's 
mO pieces lot pi iiicl lTH.M.inis, 17/(1 

s slane vNiMks iMcl Stnn|iis .ind Ja// CJu.trict Hallei, l7t>K, Shaiigo, 
1767. Ilailem Suite Hallet 1 771 

I'riMcipal puhlishei Piessei 

HtBt K)GRA1M1\ 

t SoiUhein 1 lu Mi4m< of Himk u (Neve Noik 

1771) 

t II I IN SOl.THKRN 

C unningham, <«(vorge) IXorringtnn) (/) London, 2 Oct 
IS 78, (i Birmingham, 4 Aug 1948) Lnglish organist 
He did more than any ot his contcmporaiics to advance 
the standing of the instrument at a time when it was not 
highly tegarded Cunningham studied at the Royal 
Academy ot Music and became a bellow of the Royal 
College ot Organists at 18 He served his apprenticeship 
as a concert organist during his 17 years at the 
Mexandia Palace (1901 18), then a music centre in 
north I ondon comparable with the C'lystal Palace m the 
south This expcnence gave his technique a fine edge, 
developed his musicianship and equipped him with a 
wide-iaiiging repertory fiom which he instinctively e,\- 
iluded all that was meretricious 
As city organist of Birmingham from 1924 until his 
death he made his weekly BBC' midday recitals a 
national institution His programmes were well chosen 
and brilliantly performed, his treatment of the orches- 
tral transcriptions then in vogue were m impeccable 
taste His bOOth recital was celebrated on 10 June 1941 
with a presentation lo him by the Lord Mayor of 
Birmingham and in 1944 Birmingham University made 
him a DMus (a research fund for postgraduate students 
in music there perpetuates his name) Cunningham was 
a frequent solo performer at the Promenade C'oncerls at 
the Queen's Hall, and later in the Albert Hall, and was 
one of the first organists to make records As conductor 
ot the City of Birmingham Choir he inspired fine perfor- 
mances of Classical and contemporary works and did 
much to influence the younger generation of musicians 
as organ teacher and examiner at the RAM. 

STANLI Y WrBH 

C’uno, Johann. See KUHNAU, JOHANN. 

^upis [De C7upis. Cuppis, C7uppi, C'api, Cappi] de 
Camargo. Franco-Flemish family of musicians active in 


Cupis de Camargo 

Brussels and Pans. They originated in Rome, whence a 
branch emigrated to Brussels, the necrology for (2) 
Mane-Annc Cupis (the most famous member of the 
family) in the 1771 edition oi' Spectacles dc Pans traces 
the name ‘('amargo' to the Spanish wife of her grand- 
father Cupis The Brussels Bibliolheque Royale contains 
an irnpoitant manuscript (MS 1266) on the Cupis 
family 

(1) Ferdinand- Joseph Cupis [dc C'amargo, Lcuyer 
Seigneui de Renoussant] (/> Brussels, baptized 29 Feb 
1684, d Pans, 19 March 1757) Teacher of music and 
dancing He taught in Brussels before moving lo Pans 
about 1725 6 with his wife, Mane-Annc dc Srnedt, and 
their children In Pans he played for society balls and 
continued to teach 

(2) Marie-Anne Cupis [‘La Camargo’] (^ Brussels, 
baptized 15 April 1710, d Pans, 28 April 1770) 
Dancer, daughter of ( 1 ) b'erdinand-Joseph Cupis She 
learnt dancing at an early age At the bidding of mem- 
bers ol the Belgian court she studied for three months in 
Pans abi>ui 1720 with Framboise Prevost, a famous 
opera dancer; on her return she became the first dancer 
at the opera Aflci an engagement in Rouen in 1725 she 
and her family moved lo Pans where she made her 
debut at the Opera on 5 May 1726 in Les (aracleres de 
la danse (music by J -F Rebel) Thereafter she danced 
there regularly, appearing in many important premieres 
including Rameau’s Hippolytc el Araie (1733) and his 
other theatrical woiks (her roles are fully listed in ES) 

Her success created resentment in Mile Prevost, 
resulting in attempts to hinder Marie’s career Her early 
career was also marked by rivalry with Mane Salle. But 
“I.a Camargo’ was nevertheless successful, and was also 
noted for her modesty and chanty (though later she was 
involved in scandals, see Barbicr) She influenced the 
aesthetics and technique of ballet, as the first dancer to 
shorten the skirts of her costumes lo above the instep 
this mimodesl display of foot and ankle enabled her to 
make technical innovations (e.g. the entrechat) by allow- 
ing greater freedom of leg movement She was famous 
lor hei leaps, one of which resulted in an accident that 
kept her off the stage in 1735, in the same year, her 
career was further interrupted by the demands of the 
Count of C’lermont, the father of her two children. She 
returned to the stage in 1740 and danced in the 1747 9 
seasons' productions in Bayreuth and those of the 1749- 
50 season in Lyons La Camargo retired at the height of 
her fame in 1751 with an unprecedented pension from 
the king. She was the subject of numerous portraits (see 
DangF’, fig 14), verses (Voltaire) and 19lh-centiiry 
operas (Lecocq and Enrico dc Leva) 

(3) Jean-Baptiste Cupis (h Brussels, baptized 23 Nov 
1711. d Montreuil, 30 April 1788) Violinist, compo- 
ser, horseman and horticulturist, second son of (1) 
L'erdinand-Joseph Cupis He first learnt the violin from 
his father He moved with his family to Pans where he 
met and married ('onstance Dufour in 1729; they had 
two sons Jean Baptide (d before 1778) and Marc- 
Suzanne-Jean (a cavalry captain at the lime of his 
father’s death) On 20 December 1737 Cupis received a 
privdi^fie f^^neral to publish three sets of works, issued 
between 1738 and 1745 Although he was never a 
member of the chapel or the Academic Royale de 
Musiquc, he worked on the musical arrangements for 
the dauphin's marriage in 1745. 
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He appeared with Guignon and Blavet at the Concert 
Spirituel in 1738, 1739 and 1742. The Mercure de 
France of I June 1738 compared Cupis favourably with 
his contemporaries, predicting that his playing would 
unite the tenderness and feeling of Leclair with the fire 
and brilliance of Guignon. Cupis contributed to the 
evolution of violin playing through his use of 8th posi- 
tion, fourth-finger extensions and new bowing methods 
with extended phrases on a single bow His violin son- 
atas (with one exception) each contain four movements, 
a slow movement followed by three faster ones. The 
allef^ro movements arc characteristically monothematic 
and careful attention to dynamic nuance is evident 
throughout. The first sonata of op.2 contains the famous 
‘menuet de Cupis'. 

Numerous anecdotes concerning his horsemanship 
exist in private journals, he assumed his father’s title of 
ecuyer until he was made a baron in 1 773 He retired to 
Montreuil where he spent the rest of his life growing 
peaches 

WORKS 

(all published in Pans) 

6 sonalcs, vn, be, op 1 (1738) 

7 sonates. vn, be, op 2 (before 1742), mcnucl from sonata no 1 pubd in 
numerous 18th-ccnlury anthologies 

6 simphonia a 4 parties, op 3 (‘^1742-5) 

(4) Francois Cupis [/e jeune] [Cupis de RenoussardJ 
{h Paris, 10 Nov 1732; d Pans, 13 Oct 1808). Cellist, 
composer and teacher, youngest son of ( 1 ) Fcrdinand- 
Joseph Cupis. He was apparently a wild youth, in 1751 
when he was a cello student under Bertcau at the 
College des Quatre Nations, his parents petitioned to 
have him arrested for stealing linen from his father and 
selling it, and in 1759 action was again brought against 
him (and his brother Charles, a horn player and ordin- 
aire of the Academic Royale dc Musique) for habitual 
drunkenness. But he became a creditable cellist and 
composer 

According to Spectacles de Pans Cupis was a mem- 
ber of the Concert Spirituel orchestra, 1764-71 and 
1774-7, and a member of the Academic Royal de 
Musique orchestra, 1767-70. In 1770 two Cupis were 
listed as cellists, ‘I’ainc’ and Me cadet’, but only one 
appears on the registers of 1771 and 1772; Cupis 
signed a renunciation of the theatre on 3 November 
1770 (drawn up by his parish priest) in order to marry, 
so could not be the Cupis named on the post- 1770 lists 
On the 1773 dedication on his op.5 duos he is described 
as ‘professcur de violoncelle’ 

WORKS 

{all published in Pans) 

6 senates, vc, b. op I (t 1761 ) 

6 duos, 2 VC, op 2 {i 1767), lost 
6 duos, 2 VC, op 3 (cl 770) 

|3] Duos, 2 VC, op 5 (1773), nos 1 and 3 also for vn, vc 
Concerto, D, vc. orch (1783) 

2 concertos, vc (n d ), lost, cited in FetisB and GerberNL 
Numerous pieces in 18th-century anthologies 

EDITIONS AND ARRANGEMENTS 

Reccuil d'airs choisis des meilleurs auteurs, vc (1761) 

Air de I’AveugIc dc Palmirc, et Menuet de Fischer, 2 vc (rl784) 
Recueil dc petits airs vari^ et dialogues, 2 vc, op 9 (rIXOO), ?samc as 
Petits airs vanes cited in FetesB 

Lost works Recueil dejolis airs, vc(1761), Aricttesd’Opcra-comiqucs, 
2 vc (1777); Petits airs, 2 vc (fI778), Airs dc Marlborough et dc 
Lindor avee vanations, vc, orch ad lib (1783) 

METHODS 

Mithwie nouvelle et raisonnie pour apprendre d fouer du violoncelle 
(Pans, 1772) 

Mithode d'edto precede d'un abreg^ des prmcipes de musique de differ- 
ents airs nouveaux dont plusieurs aver variations ei terminie par un 
tong caprice ou 6tude (Pans, 1803) 
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JULIH ANNF V^RTREES 

Cupo (It. ‘gloomy’, ‘dejected’, ‘sepulchral’, ‘holl'pw') A 
direction used particularly by Verdi both in inslfumen- 
lal parts and in vocal parts at moments of ektreme 
quietness Cupo cd allar^ando also appears 

Cuppi [CuppisJ de Camargo. See CUPIS I)F C AMARGO 
family 

Curioni, Alberico {b Milan, 1785. d Torno, March 
1875) Italian tenor The early years of his career were 
spent in Naples, where he sang in the first performance 
of Rossini’s Im gazzetia in 1816. In the following year 
he appeared at La Scala, and in June 1818 he sang in the 
special performances of La gazza ladra in Pesaro 
(inaugurating the rebuilt opera house), rehearsed by 
Rossini himself In 1821 he was engaged at the King’s 
Vheatre, London, he returned there frequently during 
the next 12 seasons. He sang in La clemenza di Tito and 
Cost Ian tulle, in several Rossini operas (including 
Otello) and in Meyerbeer’s II crociato in Egiito, He 
created the part of Orombello in Bellini’s Beatrice di 
Tenda at La Fenice, Venice, on 16 March 1833. He also 
sang Pollione in Norma in Venice with Pasta, in 
Bologna with Giuditta Grisi and in London with Giulia 
Grisi. 

ELIZABETH FORBES 

Curioni, Rosa (// 1753 62). Italian mezzo-soprano. She 
sang in Perez’s Merope and Lalilla’s Antigona at 
Modena in 1753 and in Cocchi’s Antigona at Bergamo in 
1754. That autumn she was engaged as seconda donna 
for the King’s Theatre in London and made her debut on 
9 November in Ipermestra by Lampugnani and Hasse. 
She remained for two seasons, singing m Italian and 
English works. She specialized in male roles, playing the 
Emperor Valentiniano in Hasse’s Ezio in 1755. The part 
of Lysander in J. C. Smith's The Fairies (Drury Lane, 3 
February 1755) was written for her, but sung by 
Guadagni; she did however create Ferdinand in Smith’s 
second Shakespeare opera. The Tempest, at the same 
theatre on 11 February 1756. She sang in oratorios 
under Handel at Covent Garden in the early months of 

1756, appearing in Athaha, Israel in Egypt, Deborah, 
Judas Maccahaeus (Israelite Man), Jephtha (Storge) and 
Messiah. Her name in the Tenbury score of Messiah has 
sometimes been mistaken for Cuzzoni’s. She sang the 
title role in Traetta’s Didone abhandonata at Venice in 

1757. She was back in London for the 1761-2 season; 
the libretto of the pasticcio Alessandro nelP Indie de- 
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scribes her as ‘Musician to II. S H. the duke Clemens of 
Bavaria’. 

WIN TON DEAN 

Curphey, Margaret {b Douglas, Isle ol’ Man, 27 Feb 
1938) British soprano. She studied at the Birmingham 
School of Music After touring with Opera for All. and 
two seasons m the Glyndebourne chorus, she joined 
Sadler’s Wells in 1965 A full and flexible lyric soprano 
has enabled her to play a wide range of parts tor the 
company, from Mimi, Pamina and Violetta to Ellen 
Orford, Elisabeth dc Valois and Santuzza, all sung with 
taste and distinction, and acted with reserve In Wagner, 
however, she has progressed from a capable, vocally 
well-projected Eva (notably at the first Coliseum per- 
formances in August 1968). Elsa and Gutrunc, to a 
Sieglmde (first l.ondon appearance, 20 December 1975) 
of rich vocal amplitude and real pathos, two months 
Liter she undertook her first Walkure Briinnhilde (24 
February 1976), and a complete Brunnhilde in autumn 
1977 In 1970 she won a bronze medal at the Bulgarian 
young opera singeis' competition 

MAX LOPHI Rl 

C'urrcntes (Lat ) The ligature known also as the con 
lunciura, or more usually the short, diamond-shaped 
descending notes that form the latter part of the lomwm- 
nna See iJt.ATURI- (i) 

(urrulao. A couple-dance of the A fro- Hispanic com- 
munities of the Pacific lowlands of Colombia and 
Ecuador It functions as a symbolic reinforcement ol 
established social and political institutions and interpei- 
sonal affiliations The 6/8 rhythms of the two homhos 
(bass drums) and two (unimus (conical drums), the 
ternary vocal melodies of the ^losaJor (male soloist) and 
cdniculoras (female choius), and the binary j^uasa 
(rattle) accompaniment combine m polyrhylhm with 6/8 
marimba melodies improvised by the honioncro (mar- 
imba player) and his accompanist, the iiplero, who plays 
on (he lower part of the same instrument While the 
song texts reflect the social reality of serial polygyny, 
the choreography symbolically concurs, with zapateo 
(foot-slainping), hat- and scarf-waving, and the use of 
full skirls by women for both seductive and defensive 
purposes 

Wll LIAM (JRADAN'IE 

('urschmann, Karl Friedrich (h Berlin, 21 June 1805; 
d Langfuhr, nr Danzig, 24 Aug 1841). German com- 
poser and singer. The son of fairly well-to-do parents, 
he studied, after his fathei’s early death, at the 
Gymnasium. In 1824 he began to study law at the 
University of Berlin. After a short time he transferred 
to the University of Gottingen, where he decided to 
adopt music as his career, and in 1825 he went to 
Kassel to study under Spohr and Hauptmann He 
made a name as a composer of church music, but none 
of his works was published and all seem to have disap- 
peared. A one-act comic opera, Abdul und Ermmeh. 
Oder Die Toten was performed in Kassel on 29 
October 1828 and created a favourable impression. He 
stayed in Kassel for four years but had no systematic 
instruction, although he was an active member of the 
Cacilienvercin. He returned to Berlin in 1829. At this 
period his songs were becoming known and. being 
gifted with a pleasant voice, he made several concert 


tours in Pans and Vienna. In 1837 he married Rose 
Behrend, a dramatic soprano, somewhat older than 
himself Four years later he died of appendicitis; his 
wife survived him by only a year. 

Cunschmann’s 83 songs were all published in his 
lifetime, and a near-complete collected edition of them, 
together with a few vocal trios, appeared in 1871 
Among the poets he set arc Goethe, Schiller, Uhland, 
Heine, Tieck, Muller and Chamisso. Popular in the 
early years of the 19th century, his songs are now 
forgotten; they are tuneful but show no marked 
individuality. The influence of Schubert is nowhere 
apparent and, indeed, Curschmann was bold enough to 
set Muller's Unf^eduld and Riickert’s Du hist die Ruh’ 
after Schubert’s settings had become known. Apart 
from his songs, the vocal trios and the operetta he 
composed little He set Heine’s Die hedi^en drei 
Konige aus dem M orgenlande for double chorus and 
piano, and wrote variations for piano on his own 
(ffif^edidd Attempts at the end of the 19th century to 
revive interest in his music were unsuccessful. 
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Cursi, Bernardo. See CORSl, BERNARDO. 


C’ursiva (Lat.) A term used in the 15th century to 
describe mass movements in which the text is not sung 
in all the voices simultaneously but moves from one 
voice to another. Although the word itself is found in 
only one manuscript {GB-Ob Can.misc.213), where it is 
used in the index to describe a Gloria by Loqueville, it is 
evidently more widely applicable. It was first noticed 
and discussed by Hans Schoop {Entstehunf( und 
yerwendung der Handschnfl Oxjord Bodleian Library, 
Canonici misc, 213, Berne, 1971, 49ff). {See also 
AVFRSI and ViRiLAS.) 

Cursus. In some artistic Latin t>rose, a regular alter- 
nation of accented and unaccented syllables at the ends 
of clauses and sentences forming certain patterns. These 
accentual patterns grew out of quantitative patterns; 
according to one theory, the line and rhythm of several 
popular quantitative patterns were imitated in many 
cadences of Gregorian chant. 
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Cursus 


1 The relationship between Gregorian cadence formulae and their texts 

2 Mocqucrcau’s study of cursus 3 Broadening the use of the term 
‘cursive cadence’ 

1 . THb. RhLAT lONSHIP BETWEEN GREGORIAN CADENCE 
FORMULAE AND THEIR TEXTS. Grcgonan melodies 
frequently serve more than one text. When this happens, 
either of two procedures may be adopted. Adjustments 
may be made in the melody, serving to make room for 
extra syllables, to telescope the melody (if the new text is 
shorter than the old), or to align words and music so 
that accented syllables at crucial points in the text fall on 
particular musical elements. (This procedure is par- 
ticularly interesting at cadences.) But in some Gregorian 
cadences, the accentuation of the text is ignored; accord- 
ing to this second procedure, the final elements of the 
melody arc made to fit the final syllables of various 
texts, regardless of their differing accentual schemes, in 
exactly the same way Such unchanging musical cadence 
formulae have been called ‘cursive’ for reasons 
discussed below 

Both types of cadence appear in the tones for the 
verses of introits. The intermediate cadence is adjusted 
to the accent pattern of the text and the termination 
(except, m many sources, in the tone for the 5th mode) is 
applied mechanically to the last five syllables of the 
verse. Some examples of intermediate cadences in verses 
of introits in the 3rd mode are shown in ex 1, the 

Ex 1 (tR. 270 introit hnim lumiimhiatts (Sih Siindav altci t aster) 


Intermediate cadences for the 3rd mode introit tone 
are treated thus in the Vatican edition of Gregorian 
chant. The picture is, however, less clear in the MSS. In 
many MSS, not enough of the introit verses was notated 
to .show how the intermediate cadences were handled In 
some (e.g. CH-E 121, published as PalMus, iv) the 
notation is at times difficult to interpret. In others, 
introit verse intermediate cadences were treated more 
flexibly than one might expect: this is true of the inter- 
mediate cadences of the 3rd mode introit tone of an 
1 1th- or 12th-century gradual of S Millan de la Cogolla, 
in the Rioja, a region of northern Spain {E^Mah 51). 
Some of them are shown in ex. 2. They should be con- 
trasted with the settings of the same verses in an 11th- 
or 12th-century Beneventan gradual {[-BV VI. .^4, pub- 
lished in PalMus, xv) shown in ex 3 The Beneventan 


Ex.l iVoni E-Mah 51 



Be - fit - lift .1 III md nie .i Do mi - nii 

I teWIM 


Ju - bi - la to Dt^-o om-niii tfir - ra 

(.//?, I M) iiitrinl If’d tlcmuni ( I uestl.iv afltr (ho >id SiindaN in Loiin 


Fx-aii di Do-ini ne iti - sii ci - am m^-am 

(fR 607 iiitioit BrncJidti (Dcdit«ilion ol the ('huith i)( St Mith.icl) 

Bt^-nc-dic a ni ma mo -a l)o-mi-m> 

(iR introit I kc (kiiIi (St Nciciis and his (‘ompanions) 

F X - sul - ta - ic sii in Do 

melodies are taken from the Graduale romanum Word 
accents are marked: in Latin a two-syllable word is 
accented on the first syllable, a word of three or more 
syllables is accented on the penultimate syllable if that 
is long, and on the antepenultimate if it is not Mono- 
syllables may be stressed or unstressed, according to 
their context and meaning The four common patterns of 
stressed (.v) and unstressed (u) syllables at the ends of 
lines are: s-u-s-u; s-u-u-s-u\ s-u-s-u-u; and s-u-u-s-u-u 
Occasionally a stressed monosyllable occurs at the end 
of a line; this disrupts the pattern and the treatment 
varies in different sources. 

In the intermediate cadence shown in ex.l the last 
three elements are applied to the text without regard to 
its accent. Before those three elements, the musical 
cadence is adjusted to the text accent according to the 
position of the penultimate accent in the line: the syl- 
lable carrying it is sung a tone above the reciting note 
for the formula. If it occurs on the fourth syllable from 
the last, the three final elements follow directly. If it 
occurs on the fifth or sixth syllable from the last, the 
first element of the final three is anticipated once or 
twice. 



Ciaii-dc-tL III - sti in Do-mi n<i 

I cKxxvmi 

Fx.3/-«rvi u 

^ m ^ ^ ^ 

Jii - hi l.i - ic Dl -() om - ms tor ra 

i |sh 


l\ .ui - dl Do mi-m. )u - sti ci - am mc-am 

IK4i' 



Be nc - diL a m ma mi^ - .i Do mi -no 


ri68 


GaU’d6 - ic JU sii in Do -mi no 

f 172 

versions arc as regular as those in the Graduale 
romanum and they underline even more effectively the 
natural accentuation of the text by setting the third 
syllable from the last with a B if it is stressed, and with a 
C if It is not. (It seems probable that a study of the 
introit tones found with musical notation in Gregorian 
MSS of the lOth to 12th centuries would be rewarding.) 

2. Mocquereau's study of CURSUS. The classic study 
of the relationship between Gregorian cadence formulae 
and their texts was published in Paleographic Musicale 
(volumes iii and iv), by Moequereau (for the attribution 
of It to Moequereau, sec PalMus, x, 213). It was a major 
achievement, and every subsequent inquiry into the 
subject has drawn heavily on the system of analysis 
developed by Moequereau, and his findings. Paolo 
Ferretti’s discussion of tonic formulae and their modifica- 
tions, in Estetica gregoriana, was heavily dependent 
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on Mocquereau’s study. Nevertheless, Mocquercau’s 
work was incomplete in one respect his study of the 
unchanging cadcntial formulae was limited to those for 
which he believed literary models could be found. 

His study was principally concentrated on 45 for- 
mulae (listed in PalMus, iv, 44-8) that seemed to him to 
constitute a single group They include the most con- 
spicuous unchanging formulae in the chant repertory 

1 he final cadences ol* the tones for the verses of respon- 
sones in all the modes, and of mtroils m all the modes 
except the 5lh mode There are also Icrinmalions for the 
psalm tones in four of the modes and for some 
mvitatory tones, as well as some chants from the 
sacramentary. including the solemn preface and the 
Lord's Prayer. All these 45 cadence Lirmulae involved 
five musical units (single notes or groups of notes), one 
for each ol the last five syllables of the texts set to them 
lor the purposes of discussion, these are numbcied in 
descending order The character of the musical line they 
produce is typically as follows 5 and 4, elevation and 
tepose, 2 and 1. elevation and repose, preparatum for 

2 Ex 4 shows the endings of the tones lor the verses of 
responsones in the I st and Klh modes, in which this struc- 
ture IS particularly clear If one accepts Moequereau's 
characten/alion of these elements, and regards the 
elevation and leposc as equivalent to stressed (.s) and 
unsliessed (//) syllables, respectively, the pattern made 
by the elements 5-4 3 2 1 is the same as s-uiu-.\~u in a 
1 at in text 


Lxllptusli'i \(.rsi.s ol ics[H>risoin.s IS i 4 



Mode H 

clc^atmii (t*pose / picparaiion iMovalioii repose 

S 4 ^ ’ I 


This pattern is familial to those acquainted with artis- 
tic Latin prose of certain periods In such prose, the 
endings of sentences and clauses often conlormed to 
patterns of which the most popular was (in accent) the 
same as above, oi in quantitative terms, long- short/ 
long- long long (shoil) Mocqucrcau concluded that this 
prose cadence, abundantly employed in early liturgical 
texts such as those of the Leonine sacramentary (the 
contents ol which seem to date from the mid-6th cen- 
tury), was the model for the musical cadences discussed 
above. (He termed it the ‘cursus planus', but sec below ) 
The 45 cadences he printed were all musical expressions 
of the same rhythm, emphasis and phrasing' as he ex- 
plained It, ‘Ainsi se Irouve demontrec Tidentite fon- 
damentalc de toutes ces cadences au point dc vue de la 
structure, & la conformite parfaite dc cette structure 
avec cellc du cursus planus . 11 resulte que ces termina- 

tions musicales ont etc modelees sur Ic cursus planus’ 
< PalMus, IV, 53). Thus he staled the relationship be- 
tween an important group of cadence formulae found in 
(iregorian chant and a cadence much used in the prose 
uf the period during which much of the Gregorian 
repertory probably came into being. He did not examine 
the possibility that there might be unchanging cadence 
lormulac in Gregorian chant which did not show such a 
relationship. 


The prose cadences to which Moequereau referred 
were described by rhetoricians of antiquity (Cicero, De 
oratore, in, chap 50 and Orator, chaps. 63 4, etc, 
Quintilian, Institutw oratoria, ix, chap.4, §§93f0 who 
wrote of clausulas (phrase endings) composed of vari- 
ous feet (i.e various successions of long and short 
syllables) In the early Middle Ages, for example at the 
time of the compilation of the Leonine sacramentary, 
phrase endings were organized according to both quan- 
tity of syllabic and accent, but the procedure was aban- 
doned between the 7th and I Ith centuries. 

At the end of the 1 Ith century this .style of writing 
was revived in the papal chancery (although the quantity 
of the syllables was not now observed), it was given a 
theoretical formulation by Albert of Morra (later Pope 
Gregory VIII) and Tra.simund in the late 12th century. 
It was only at that time that the term ‘cursus’ (pi cursus) 
was applied to it, and the patterns of stressed (.v) and 
unstressed (w) syllables in the three accentual cursus 
were described. These were the cursus planus: 5-4-3- 

2 I corresponding to s-u/u-s-u (‘ore leonis’ or ‘all's well 
that ends well'), the cursus tardus 6- 5-4- 3-2-1 corre- 
sponding to s-uju-s-u-u (‘festa paschalia' or ‘happy and 
glorious'), and the (ursus vc/ox 7-6-5-4-3 2 1 corre- 
sponding to \-u~ulu-u-s-u (‘mentibus scntiarnus’ or ‘var- 
sity education') Moequereau believed that the cursus 
tanlus and the cursus velox were imitated in the 
cadences of the Lxsultct the chant sung at the blessing 
of the Paschal candle at the Easter vigil, and the ( ursus 
velox in some mvitatory tones as well 

3 Broaden iNCi mt ush oh THh tfrm ‘ctjrsivf 
c ADI N('i '. Despite the late date at which it was 
introduced, the term ‘cursus' was consistently used by 
Moequereau, and some of the unchanging cadences de- 
scribed in this study (to which he referred, for example, 
as ‘cadences pentesyllabiques planae') were later termed 
b\ f'errelti ‘cursive pcnlasillabiche’. Other writers 
have called all unchanging cadences cursive cadences 
This practice has led to some confusion. There are 
unchanging cadences in Gregorian chant and also in 
other chant repertories (see Randel) where a derivation 
from any of the cursus is impossible to demonstrate. 
Thus It might be desirable to adopt a simple descriptive 
term to bypass Moequereau's fascinating but prob- 
lematic theory of the origin of this compositional 
procedure 
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Curtain tune. English 17th-cenlury term, now obsolete, 
for music played while the curtain was being raised at 
the beginning of a play or opera, usually after the 
prologue but occasionally before it as, for instance, in 
Dryden's and Howard's The Indian Queen (1664), 
where the prologue was acted with scenery. In the latter 
part of the 17th century the curtain tunc was increas- 
ingly cast in the form of a FRLNrH ovt rturl, and the 
two terms came to be regarded as synonymous. Even 
when an overture was provided, a short tune was 
sometimes played after it for the raising of the curtain 
(e.g in Purcell's music for The Indian Queen). On 
occasion dramatists made the introductory music part 
of the opening scene of the play, the first scene of 
Dryden's and Lee's Oedipus (167S), for instance, begins 
with a ‘plaintive tunc', and in the operatic The Tempest 
(1674), Locke’s curtain tune depicts the storm with 
which the drama opens 
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Curtal [double curtaile, curtail, curtoll, curlle, corthol, 
courlhol]. The name used in England from the late 16th 
century to the early 1 8th for both the Ddlc’IAN and the 
Bassoon 

Curtin, Phyllis {h Clarksburg, W Virginia, 3 Dec 
1922) American soprano She attended Wcllcslcv 
College and studied singing with the bass Joseph 
Regneas Her first significant opera appearances were 
with the New England Opera Theatre in Boston as Lisa 
in The Queen o! Spades and l.ady Billows in Britten's 
Albert Herrinf*, followed in 1953 by a debut with the 
New Yoik City Opera in Einem's Der Frozess Her 
extensive and varied roles at the City Opera over the 
next ten years included all the major Mozart heroines, 
Violetta, Salome, Walton’s Cressida, and Susannah in 
Carlisle Floyd's opera, a role she created. Engagements 
in Vienna, Buenos Aires, Frankfurt, and with the 
Metropolitan Opera, I.a Scala and Scottish Opera in the 
1960s brought her international repute She has made 
numerous recital and concert appearances throughout 
the USA and Europe and is particularly known for her 
singing of contemporary works, many of which were 
composed for her. Although she lacks the star qualities 
of more celebrated operatic sopranos, her singing has 
always been much respected for its cultivated 
musicality, interpretative grace and vocal purity. 

PLTF.R ti. DAVIS 

Curtis, Alan (Stanley) {h Mason, Mich., 17 Nov 1934). 
American musicologist, harpsichordist and conductor 
He took the BMus at Michigan State University in 
1955, and the MMus at the University of Illinois the 
following year. From 1957 to 1959 he studied in 
Amsterdam under Gustav Leonhardt, returning to the 
University of Illinois for the PhD degree, which he 
gained in 1963 with a dissertation on Swcclmck's key- 
board works. In 1960 he joined the University of 
California at Berkeley as an instructor; he became an 
assistant professor in 1962, associate professor in 1966 
and professor in 1970. His scholarly work has concen- 
trated largely on keyboard music and includes several 
editions and a book on Sweehnek. In addition to his 
work as a scholar, he has built up a considerable reputa- 


tion as a harpsichordist and conductor in the USA and 
Europe. He is dedicated to the authentic interpretation 
of the music of the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries, and 
among his more important recordings are performances 
of Monteverdi’s Poppea, Cavalli's Erismena, Handel’s 
Admetn and keyboard works by Francois Couperin. He 
IS especially a.ssociatcd with early music performers in 
the Low Countries 

WRITINGS 

T ’opera ccinbiilo-oigamsticadiTarquinu) Merula’. / ( 1960), 

141 

’Dutch Harpsichord Makers’, PVNM, xixH 2(1960 61). 44 
‘Hcndcnck Speuy and the Karhest Printed Dutch Keyboard Music', 
7T NM. xix/^^ (1962 3), 143 

Review of Raincau’s Pieies tie tlavenn en iitnierts cd t' Jacobi 
(Kassel. 1961). JAMS xvi (1963). 9.S j 

Suec'lim k \ Kevhoarti Works a Study of hn^lLsh hlentents in PuKh 
Seiular Mush of the GoiuUn leuw' (diss , U ol lllinof|s. 1963) 
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Pi anon Planu'nai (Pittsburgh. 1969) 1 
Sweeluuk s Keyboard Musu a Studs of hn^hsh hJeinents in 
Seventeenih-teniun Puli h C ompos, lion (Lontion and l.citlcn, 1969 
2 1972) 

‘La musique dassiquc lianvaisL .i Berkeley pieces mcdiles dc I oiun 
C oupenn. I cbeguc, I a Barrc. etc RifM. Ivi (1970), 123 

rni I IONS 

Nederlandsi khiviei niii 'lek uit de the en Ift truss, MMN in (1961) 

/ Meiula C omposi: loiii per oifiiino r I cnihafo. MM\, \ 1 (1961) 

PHILIP BRM I 

Curtis Institute of Music. C onservatory founded in 
1924 in Philadelphia, see PH II ADI 1 PH I A, tj4 

C’urtis String Quartet. Ensemble formed in 1932 in 
Philadelphia, see PH II ADI LPHIA, Ijl 

Curtle [curtolll See C’l'RTAI 

Curtois, Lambert. See CoHR lOlS, I AMBLRT 

Curtz, Albert (h Munich, 1600, d Neubuig an dei 
Donau, 19 Dec 1671). CSerman Ihcologian. mathe- 
matician, philosopher, poet and ‘^composer His father 
was C ount Philipp Curtz, chief steward at the Bavarian 
court He attended the Jesuit Gymnasium in Munich 
and entered the Jesiul order m 1616. He taught mathe- 
matics and philosophy for the order at Dillmgen and 
Ingolstadl and for a time was a preacher at St Stephen's 
C.'athedral, Vienna In 1646 he became retTor of the 
Jesuit college at Ncuburg an der Donau He later 
became rector of the colleges at Eichstatl and Lucerne 
but in 1663 returned to the Ncuburg post As well as 
many works on mathematics and astronomy (e.g., in 
1666 he published the literary legacy of Tycho Brahe) 
he produced a Cjerman psalter, which was widely used 
in Gcrman-.spcaking lands. This is the Ihrec-parl 
Harpffen Davids mil Teutschen Saiten hespannet auch 
zu Trust und Erquiekung der andachfi^en Seel. Gesanfi- 
M’c/.vv anf'enrhiet (Augsburg, 1659, rev. 2/1669); four 
melodies (without continuo) are in Baumker, iv 
(Freiburg, 1911), nos 381 4, and have appeared in 
many more recent Catholic songbooks loo. The first 
edition contains 47 engraved melodics which fit the 
repeating strophic forms of the 1 50 psalms. The second 
edition includes only 18 melodies from the first edition, 
unaltered; the other 32 are new. All the contents arc 
continuo songs after the style of the dance forms found 
in the work of Johannes Khuen. Curtz himself may have 
composed the music for some of his texts. 
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Cunven. English family of music educalumisls and 
music publishers. 

(1) John Curwen {h Heckmondwike, Yorks., 14 Nov 
1816; (i Manchester, 26 May 1880) Congregational 
minister, proponent of tonic sol-fa. He was educated at 
Wymondley College and University C’ollegc, London, 
and appointed assistant minister at Basingstoke in 1838, 

It was during his ministry there that he first attempted to 
teach music to the children of his Sunday school I'hc 
venture was unsuccessful, for though he was a teacher o( 
great natural gifts who had made a serious study ol 
educational principles, Curwen knew nothing of music 
His later activity as a music educationist was brought 
about by circumstances rather than natural inclination In 
1841 he was commissioned to investigate and recom- 
mend the best way of teaching music to children in 
Nonconformist Sunday schools His acquaintance with 
Pestalo//j's principles led him to rejccl as misguided 
the ‘continental’ method then being widely taught in 
l.ondon by John Hullah, and to adopt instead the general 
plan of a system employing indigenous sol-fa advocated 
by Sarah Glover, a Norwich schoolmistress, m her 
Scheme to Render Psalmody Congregational (Norwich, 
1835, 2/1839) Aftei leaching himself to read music 
from her book ('urwen devoted his life to perfecting a 
system based on her plan which should bring music 
within the reach not only of children but also of the 
poorer classes in general. An understanding of his work 
depends on the recognition that his aims were not 
purely musical but social and religious 
(’urwen cannot be called the inventor ol tonic sol-fa 
Just as the basic idea ol the system sprang Irom Glover, 
many features were adopted, with due acknowledgment, 
Irom other teachers in England and abroad C urwen s 
achievement, to select devices to ease the learner s task, 
was due not only to his insight as a teacher but also to 
the personal musical limitations which forced him to 
approach the subject as a learner himsell His first 
articles outlining a course of lcs.sons following the new 
system appeared in the Independent Magazine in 1842 
and were followed a year later by Singing for Schools 
and Congregations Both publications displayed the 
system in its most primitive form, but the refinements 
and improvements which C’urwen had made to Glover s 
Scheme were already apparent. Other publications fol- 
lowed, each representing further improvements in detail 
After 1844 C'urwen printed his own publications, 
sustaining losses which involved considerable domestic 
hardship. In 1851, he began to edit and publish a peri- 
odical called the Tome Sol-fa Reporter, the venture 
was unsuccessful and only two numbers were issued. 
But the publication of a scries of his articles in Cassell s 
Popular Educator in 1852 attracted thousands of pupils 
to tonic sol-fa. and Curwen’s work began to be recog- 
nized nationally. The following year he again undertook 
the publication of a journal, which he edited himself, 
under the title the Tonic Sol-fa Reporter and Magazine 
oj Vocal Music for the People. A breakdown in health, 
due to overwork, obliged him to resign his ministry 
temporarily in 1856; a further breakdown in 1864 led 


to his final resignation after which he devoted his time to 
the tonic sol-fa movement and to his publishing firm 
I Curwen & Sons, which he had established in 1863. In 
1869 he founded the Tonic Sol-fa College (which in 1973 
set up the Curwen Institute). 

The distributing side of the new firm was first known 
as the Tonic Sol-fa Agency; their first publications 
were mainly works for popular singing classes, but soon 
music for schools, chiefly in tonic sol-fa notation, was 
added In 1874 the firm assumed the name of John 
Cuiwen & Sons. Tonic Sol-fa Agency. The creation in 
1885 of a grant for sight-singing in schools and the 
recognition by the education department of the tonic 
sol-fa method led to an expansion of C'urwen’s 
catalogue, and the firm rapidly became prominent pub- 
lishers of educational music. At the same lime it issued 
much music for congregational and Sunday school use 
and catered to the great demand for music for the 
American organ and harmonium 
I .11 illii\lr.ition fif (.'iirwfn s nuiiuial si.ens wv* Tonk soi -fa 
WRITINGS 

Lessons m Singing’, Independent Magazine, i (1842) 

Singing for Si hoots and C ongregation.s a Course of Instrm linn in 
\'oiat Musk (London, 184.3) 
lessons in Music’. Popular hduialor. i (1852) 

-In Aiiount ol the Ponu Sol fa Method of leaihing to Sing (London, 
1854) 

I'he Standard Course of Ia'ssous on the Tonii Sol-fa Method of 
Teat king lo Smg (London. 1858) 

How to Observe Harnionv (London. 1861) 

1 he Present i'risis o! Musu in Si hools a Reply to Mr //u//a/r (London. 
187.3) 

The Art of leaihing and the leaihmg of Miisu being the Teacher's 
Manual of the Tonu Sol-fa AyriAnr/ (London, 1875) 

Tonti ( London. 1878) 

How lo Read Musk and Understand If (London, 1881) |complcied by 
J S Curwen] 

(2) John Spencer Curwen (/> London, 30 Sept 1847; 
London, 6 Aug 1916) Musician and publisher, son of 
(1) John ( urwen His childhood at Plaistow coincided 
with the years of his father’s early struggle to develop 
the tonic sol-fa system, as the movement gathered fol- 
lowers, and his father set up a printing press lo publish 
music in sol-fa notation, the boy became increasingly 
involved with the publication of scores. To fit himself 
for the work he abandoned an earlier intention to train 
lor the ministry, and enrolled as a student at the RAM. 
As a trained musician he was able to influence the 
standard of publications and to acquaint himself with 
the slate of musical education on a wider basis. He 
became principal of the Tonic Sol-fa College in 1880 
and from 1881 was editor of the Tonic Sol-Ja Reporter 
(from 1889 entitled The Musical Herald and Tonic Sol- 
fa Reporter, then from 1891 simply The Musical 
Herald) In 1882 he started the competition festival 
movement, on the basis of Eistcddfodau at which he had 
acted as judge, with the foundation of the Stratford (East 
London) Festival An account of his visits to schools in 
many parts of Europe and the USA was published in 
School Music Abroad (London, 1901); and a survey of 
varying standards of church music was presented in two 
volumes of Studies in Worship Music (London, 1880- 
85) On his father’s death he became leader of the 
movement and head of the publishing firm During his 
directorship he expanded the firm’s catalogue to include 
choral music and established the firm’s tradition of 
supplying modest amateur needs. School operettas, 
amateur light opera and collections for the use of organ- 
izations such as the Women s Institute, British Legion 
and scouts became features of the Curwen output. 
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(3) Annie (Jessie) Curwen [nee Gregg] (b Dublin, 

1 Sepl 1845; d Matlock, 22 April 1932) Music 
educationist, wife of (2) John Spencer Curwen, whom 
she married in 1877 She was trained at the Royal Irish 
Academy of Music, and taught the piano in Dublin 
before going to Scotland where she first encountered the 
tonic sol-fa system. Applying its principles to piano 
leaching, she produced The C'hilci Pianist (London, 
1886), subsequently known as Mr\ C 'i/rwen\ Pianoforte 
Method, a course of lessons contained in a teachers’ 
guide and a scries of pupils’ books. The piano method 
was a valuable addition to the Curwen mu.sic catalogue 
She was a student of Herbartian psychology and pub- 
lished Psychology Applied to Mumc Teaching (London, 
1920). 

(4) John Kenneth Curwen (/> London, 12 Aptil 1881, 
d Gerrards Cross, Bucks, 25 Feb 1935) Publisher, 
nephew of (2) John Spencer C urwen He became head of 
the firm J Curwen & Sons on the death in 1919 of his 
lather Joseph Speddmg C urwen, who had managed the 
printing works and had briefly scived as director from 
1916 Although the tradition of publishing music for 
schools and amateur organizations continued into the 
20th century, J. K Curwen was responsible foi adding 
orchestral music to the catalogue Among their pub- 
lications were Holst's The Planets and Vaughan 
Williams's //uf;h the Drover. Mass in (i minor and 
Third Symphony, as well as works by Varese, Banlock, 
Boughton and Ethel Smyth Editors such as C'ecil 
Sharp, Percy Dearmer and Marlin Shaw were as- 
sociated with the firm The periodical The Musical 
Herald, in 1920 incorporated into The Musical News 
and Herald, continued until January 1929; The Sackhut 
(1920 -34) also bore the C'urwen imprint 

(5) John Christopher Curwen (/> Cierrards Ooss, 21 
Aug 1911). Publisher, son of (4) John Kenneth Curwen. 
He succeeded to the directorship of the firm m 1935 
Crowell, C^ollier & Macmillan purchased J Curwen & 
Sons in 1969 but J C Curwen has continued as a 
director of the firm under its old name. In January 
1971, Crowell, Collier & Macmillan, while retaining 
ownership of J. C'urwen & Sons, closed the London 
office and divided the rights for distributing the firm's 
catalogue between Faber Music and Roberton 
Publications 
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J S Curwen Memorials of John Curwen (Lomhm. ]ii^2) 

C G Morlimcr ‘I, eading Music Publishers J ( urwen & Sons, I id 
MrJ, Ixiii (19391, 139 

‘The Music Publisher ol Tradition ihc Curwens John John 
Spencer and John Kenneth’, MO, Uc (1941), 2S 
H Watkins Shaw * The Musical leaching of John C’urwen', PPM A, 
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B Rainbow The iMnd without Musk Mnsiial Eduiation m f uf^land 
(London, 19f)7) 

M. Simon Sonf^s and Words a IIiMorv of the Curwen Press (London. 
1973 

W Shaw ‘John Curwen’, Some Great Mu,su Edueaiors, cd K 
Simpson (Sevenoaks, 1976). 30 

H C C OLLLS/PF'IFR WARD JONLS, 
BhRNARR RAINBOW 

Curwen Institute. London in.stitutc founded m 1973 to 
promulgate the revised version of tonic sol-fa; see 
London, §VII, 4. 

Curzon, Sir Clifford (Michael) (/> London, 18 May 
1907). English pianist. He entered the Royal Academy 
of Music in 1919, studying with Charles Reddie, and 
winning, among many prizes, the McFarren Gold 
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Medal, subsequent Iv he worked with the pianist 
Katharine Goodson His first public appeal ance, at the 
age of 16, was in a Bach triple concerto, .it the Queen’s 
Hall with Sir Henry Wood, who was notably helpful in 
advancing his career In 192(i he look a sub-prolessor- 
ship at the RAM, interrupting his work there in 1928 
for two years' study with Schnabel (to whose greatness 
as a teacher (’ur/on has eloquently testified in a radio 
interview) Alter this Berlin so)Ourn he went to Pans, 
where Landowska and Nadia Boulanger were influences 
nearly as powerful In 1931 he married the har|isi- 
choidibt Lucille Wallace Returning to Britain in 1932, 
he resigned from the RAM (of which in 1939 he was 
elected a Fellow) to embark on lours of F^urope and. in 
193q. America Since the war and his 1947 American 
visit he has appeared as soloist, recitalist and chamber 
musician in every important F^.uropean and American 
musical centre prolonged periods of sabbatical study 
have made concert performances, and those on record, 
comparatively infrequent. 

In his youth C'ur/on was associated with a more 
spectacular piano repertory than that he subsequently 
maintained - although as late as December 1974 he was 
heard in London in Tchaikovsky’s First Concerto, he 
gave many first performances, including those of 
Rawsthornc’s Second Concerto (1951) and the Berkeley 
Sonata (dedicated to him, 1946), In later years, however, 
he has devoted himself to works of Classical composers, 
in them he is unequalled for sensitivity and directness oi 
manner, beauty of tone and an inner stillness A some- 
what retiring player, C’ur/on is apt in the early stages of 
a public performance to sound tense (he customarily 
plays from the score); in the slow movements of the 
mature Mozart concertos, above all in the Bb (k 595), a 
unique combination of nervous energy and Olympian 
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calm has earned him the virtually undisputed title of 
‘greatest living Mozartian'. Among many honours re- 
ceived he has been made a CBE (1958) and DMus of 
Leeds University (1970), and he was knighted in 1977 
BIBLIOCiRAPMY 

V Giinimond ‘(’liKoul ('ur/on', Auiito A Rtt ord i | ( IVM). 

12 [with d)SL,ogr;iphy by P 1 rioughiindd J ( umingl 
A Blylh ‘Clifford Cur/on’. xlvni ( 1071 ). 1764 

Artur Schnabel. Pianist and Tcadicr’. t hi- f nh-nt-r xei (2S ^pMl 
1074), S44 [inlcivicw wilh Cui/onJ 

MAX lOPPI Rl 

Cur/on, (Ernest) Frederic (h London, 4 Sept 1K99, d 
Bournemouth, (> Dee 197'!) English composer and 
organist. He studied the violin, cello, piano and organ at 
an early age, and his settings of the Ma^nificai and Num 
were used by his local choir when he W'as 12 At 
16 he was a pianist in a London theatre orchestra, and at 
20 was conducting and composing accompaniments for 
silent films lie was an organist foi many years at 
Shepherd’s Bush Pavilion and olhei thealics and halls 
thioughoul the count ly As a composer he was given 
early encouragement by Dan Godfrey at Bournemouth 
and by Ralph Hawkes of Boosey & llawkes, of which he 
became head of the light music department t ur/on’s 
works show a gift for pure melody and fiesh and ellec- 
livc scoring, he wrote many light orchestral works, 
instrumental pieces and songs and much music for films, 
ladio and television Among his most successful oiches 
tral works are the suites In Mahind (1934). Rnhtn 
Hood (1936) and Sidon Suite (1941), the overtures 
I anf^uard (19V;) and Pwh'fviwlla (1947) and the 
novelty pieces Diuki of the Ostnicised Imp (1939), Ihe 
lioulevurdier (1939) and iudavant (1951) (’ui/on was 
a president of the Light Music Society 

ANDRI NV LAMB 

( ur/011, (Emmanuel) iienri (Parent) de {h l.c Havre, 6 
July 1861, J P.iris. 25 Leb 1942). Lrench critic and 
writer on music, son of the painter Alfred de C’ui/on 
His early training was in history and archaeology He 
took the degree of docteur es letlres and in 1882 loined 
the Archives Nationales in Pans, where he cxentu.illy 
became director, i curing in 1926 He then became 
librarian of the Opera-C 'omique His interest in histoiy 
turned gradually to literary and so to theatrical history, 
and in 1889 he began to write music ciiticism, having 
lotird his tiue metier he was for the rest of his life a 
prolific author of books, articles and reviews From 
1920 he contributed regularly to Le menestrvL and in 
1928 succeeded Adolphe Jullicn as music cntic of the 
Journal des dehats He wrote a laige number of bio- 
graphies of coinpo.sers, mostly careful compilations ol 
earlier work with little original research He paid special 
attention to Schubert, to whom he devoted a study of the 
S'ongs and a critical bibliography, and to Mozart, on 
whom he wrote two biographies, as well as translating 
and editing many of his letters Ciir/on was a co- 
foiindcr of the Societc Framjaise de Musicologic, and 
vice-president t>f the Association de la Gntique 
Dramatique ct Musicale. 

WRITINGS 

f <i IcfirntJr lU- Stfjurd duns t'F.ddu (Pans. 1890) 

(Icrnicnw annccs dc Pwanni u Pans (Pans, 1890) 

^tusK'iens du temp.s passi- (Pans, 1893) 
d'aniMes (Pans, 1898) 

Ltai ommuirv des pieces et do< unteniv concernunt tc ihcdire ci la 
niusique conserves aux Archives natumules (Besanvon, 1899) 
fanz Schubert hthliographie critique (Pans, 1899) 

G'S Lieder de Franz Schubert (Paris. 1899) 


hssai de (lassenicnt dune bihliographie musnale (Besant^on, I9(K)) 
(lUide dc I amateur d'ouvrages sur la musique (Pans, 1901 9) 
Hoffmann (Pans. 1901) 
lehpe Pcdicll iPzins, 1902) 

Repertoire numcrique di‘s archives dc la Matson du Roi (Pans, 1904) 
/>t'\ Liedcr el air\ delmhcs dc Beethoven (Paris. 190S) 
h.s\ai de bibliographie mozariicnm (Pans, 1906) 

! cvotuiion lyrique du theatre dans les differents pays (Pan.s. 1908) 
(Pans, PX)8) 

(Pans. 1911) 

Mo an (Pans, 1914) 

P oeuvre de Ruhard IVagner a Pans ef ses mterpretes (Pans, 1920) 
(Pans 1920) 

Amhroiw Thomas (Pans, 192l| 
habnel I aure (Pans. 1923) 

Fmest Rever sa vie et srs oeuvres (Pans, 1924) 

Ixo Delibes sa vie </ srs oeuvres (Pans, 1926) 

Tni heure de musique ave( Rossini {Piir\s, ]9.3()) 

Mo an (Pans. 1938) 

Arliclcs anil icvicws jri Gazelle de Frame, Guide musical. Theatre 
niusual. Revue de la I-ramc moderne, [.arousse mensuel 
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Gashing, Charles (/> Oakland, Calif, 8 Dec 1905) 
American composer He took the BA and the MA at the 
(inivcisity of California at Berkeley and won the Pnx dc 
Pans Fellowship (1929), which took him to the Ecole 
Normalc de Musique for composition lessons with 
Boulanger, he also studied the violin, viola, clannet and 
piano He taught at Berkeley (19.31-68, professor 
1948), where he conducted the University of California 
C oncert Band (1934 52). His music is lyrical and 
makes use of impressionist harmonies, notable among 
his works IS C armen saeculare, which was performed 
under his direction at the Greek Theatre in Berkeley. He 
translated the texts of Milhaud's Les malheurs d’Orphee 
and Salle's Socrate, and he contributed articles to 
Modern Muste. In 1952 he was admitted to the Legion 
d'Honneur 

WORKS 
uve lisl) 

Incidcntiil sturcs The I'empcsi (Shakespeare), I9()4, 3 others 
(Ciiraudoux. Ansiophanes) 

C horal rairnen saceulaie (Horace), chorus, orch, 193S. Psalm xcvii, 
chorus, baud, 1939. Wine from Ghina (C'hin . Irans ), male vv, pf 
duel, 1945, lirsula and the Radishes (W Slcvcns). A. male vv, fl, 2cl, 
hn, 1946. Whal are Years'’ (M Moore), 1954 
Orth nivciUincnU), str, 1947, Angel Camp, band, 19.52, Cercus, 
poem, I960, numerous aris for band mcl B Rartok Petite sutte 
(New York, 1963) 

.Solo vocal Lyric Scl (Icxlless), S, 11, va. 1946, Ptsem (Marvell To his 
Coy Mistress), Bar, orch, 1958. over 40 songs 
Insi .3 Lclogues, 2 il, bn. 1938. Lanlasy. fl. cl. hn, 1949; Sonata, d, pf, 
1957 Laudatc pucri, 2 cl, 1960, 2 sir qts, 2 sonatas, vn, pf, many pf 
pieces 
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D Milhaud ‘1 hrough mv Cahfoinia Window’. MM. xxi/2 ( 1944), 94 
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Cushion dance IKi.ssing dance] An old .social dance 
sometimes called ‘Joan Sanderson’ in England and 
‘Babbity Bowstcr’ (‘Boh at the Bolster’) and various 
other names in Scotland. It enjoyed great popularity 
among all classes of society and there were frequent 
references to it in the 17th century It was published in 
Playford’s Dancing Master (1686 and later editions). 
Thomas Wilson included il in A Companion to the Ball 
Room (rl8l2) together with a modified version of the 
dance and an alternative tunc, both of which he 
considered more suited to the times. 
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The mam features of the dance are these: a man (or 
woman, if she initiates the proceedings) dances round 
the room holding a cushion (or sometimes a handker- 
chieO which he places before a chosen member of the 
opposite sex She kneels on it and they kiss, she lakes 
the cushion and the two dance hand-in-hand round the 
room. She in the same way chooses a man and the three 
dance in a ring. The action is repeated until all, men and 
women alternately, have been drawn into the ring. The 
process is then reversed, and one by one they leave the 
ring A theatrical relic of this is the Pillow Dance in the 
Lavrovsky version (1940) of Prokoliev's Romeo and 
Juliet. 

The dance has not survived in England or on the 
Scottish mainland, but with certain modifications and 
accompanied by various tunes it is, or was until recently, 
performed in the Hebrides, Newfoundland and Tristan da 
Cunha 

W Chappell Popular Musk of (he Olden / ime (I ondon, 185'' 9), 

I53IT 

M Kaipelcs ‘A Report on Visits to the Tristan da Cunha Islanders'. 

JPFDSS. IX (1962), 162 

J F and T M Flcll rraditionul inf; in S( otland {London. 

M Karpeles Folk Sotiffs from Newfoundland (London, 1971) 

MAUD KARPt I HS 

Cusins, Sir William (George) (h London, 14 Oct 1833, 
d Remouchamps, 31 Aug 1893). lingli.sh pianist, organ- 
ist, violinist and composer He was a chori.ster at the 
Chapel Royal, and after studying at the Brussels 
Conservatory won a King's Scholarship at the RAM in 
1847 He first appeared in public as a solo pianist in 
1849 and was in that year appointed organist at Queen 
Victoria’s private chapel; at about the same time he 
joined the orchestra of the Royal Italian Opera In 1851 
he became associate profc.ssor at the RAM, and in 1867 
succeeded Sterndale Bennett as conductor of the 
Philharmonic Society, a post he held until 1883. During 
1885 Cusins accepted a professorship at the GSM, and 
conducted the London Select ('hoir. He was nominated 
Master of Music to the queen in 1870 and was knighted 
in 1892, re.signing his court appointment in 1893. His 
work in the sphere of music education included examin- 
ing at Queen’s College (London) and (jointly with John 
Hullah and Otto Goldschmidt) for scholarships of the 
National Training School. He travelled widely, and 
played at concerts in Germany. In 1867 he conducted 
the first performance of Sterndale Bennett's Woman of 
Samaria at the Birmingham Festival His own comptisi- 
tions include an oratorio, cantatas, concert overtures, 
and concertos for violin and for piano, he produced 
editions of piano works by Schumann, and also edited a 
collection of songs to words by Tennyson. His brief 
monograph Handel's Messiah an Examination of the 
Original and some of the Contempimiry MSS (London, 
1874) is a scholarly study of Handel’s vocal and 
instrumental resources, described by William C. Smith 
as ‘an important foundation pamphlet' {A Handelian’s 
Notebook (London, 1965), p. 54). 

E. D MACKI.RNFSS 

Custodio, Bernardino (Feliciano) (6 Manila, 20 May 
1911). Filipino composer, conductor and pianist. After 
a four-year scholarship under Lippay, he graduated 
from the Conservatory of the University of the 
Philippines in 1932 and then taught theory and the 
piano at that institution. In 1959 he took the MA at the 
University of Santo Tomas and travelled to the USA on 


a Smith-Mundt grant. He was director of the University 
of Santo Tomas Conservatory (1957-61), associate 
conductor of the Manila SO for several years, and a 
member of the executive board of the National Music 
Council of the Philippines. Most of his compositions, 
written in a late-Romantic style, were burnt during 
World War 11, notable among his works were the 
Malayan Suite for orchestra (1936), songs and chamber 
pieces on Philippine themes 

LUC RFCIA R KASILAG 

Custos(Lat) DlRlci 

Cutell [Cotell], Richard (// 14th century). Engh^ theor- 
ist. He may have been the minor canon of St Paul’s 
C'athedial, London, in 1.394 5. The content onCuteirs 
short treatise and the matter surrounding it inUhe MS 
place his activity in the 1 4th century It is found! in GB- 
Oh Bod 842, f48r 48i', headed ‘Opinio Ricardii Cutell 
dc London' Apart from a quite conventional descrip- 
tion of the sights, or tianspositions, and consonances 
proper to discant, and of the three degrees of discant, 
mcnc, treble, quatrcble, the work is undistinguished. In 
keeping with the new proscription arising in the 14lh 
century, Cutell forbade parallel perfect consonances of 
the .same kind, and endorsed parallel imprerfect conson- 
ances He also stated that on perfect intervals, the sol- 
mization syllable fa must go with fa, and nii with mi, a 
stricter form of the usual rule prohibiting fa against mi 
on perfect consonances 
See oho DiSi AM and KvYii 
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M I Biikol/cr (test hu hie de'^ enf;lisfhen Diskams und de\ 
t-auxhourdoio luuh den theorelisihen Queticn (Strasbourg, 1936), 
47ff. )41f( 

I or I'urihcr bibliogiaphv hNc.i and, biiu kxiKaphy oi musk to 
I6(M1 

ANDREW HUGHES 

Cuti, Donato Antonio. Italian composer, uncle of MIC H- 
t LF DJ.LIHARI 

Cutner, Solomon. See Soi.OMON 

Cut time (It tagliato) A name for the proport lo dupla of 
the system of Propor i IONS of the late Middle Ages and 
Renaissance It was frequently indicated by writing a 
stroke through one of the traditional mensuration .signs 
(‘cutting’ the time), so that, for instance, C became 
and o became (p The effect was to diminish the relative 
value of each note shape in the ratio 2:1. 

Cutting, Francis (// 1583 rl6()3) English lutenist and 
composer The only document known lo contain a refer- 
ence to him IS the poor rale book of the parish of Si 
Clement Dane, London, where a ‘Frauncis Cutting' was 
rated at 4d in 1583, 1588 and 1589 The fact that so 
little is known of him, although he was one of the most 
distinguished 16th-century English lute composers, 
would accord with his having been a gentleman, living 
quietly, outside the circle of musicians directly con 
nccted with the court. He may have come from East 
Anglia, where his surname is more common than m 
other parts of the country. 

The style of his music suggests an early date ol 
composition, and it is notable that many of his pieces 
appear in early sources: 1 1 in Barley’s A New Booke of 
Tahliture (London, 1596), 16 in GB-Cu Dd.ii.ll (the 
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earliest of the Cambndge manuscripts) and one in the 
Dallis’ Lutebook (KfRE-Dtc). Much of this music is foi 
MX-course lute, and no piece requires more than seven 
courses. His last work may well have been Sir fookc 
Grevilcs pavan, which was probably written no later 
than 1603. Cutting wrote in a close- textured manner 
and (particularly m the galliards) he made much ingen- 
ious use of imitation His almains are memorably tune- 
ful and his toys and other trifles charmingly gay and 
lighthearted 

WORKS 

1 ilitions ImIl Mush t>f Sh(ikv'tpcurt''\ lime, cd W W NewLomb 

(I inivLTsily Park, Penn 1%6) [N] 

F Cutiinff Selet U’d W orks for I M I x>ng (London 

1%K) 11 ) 

niri v)U) 

IJoLkinglont. IPai'kinglons] Pound. CuUings romlorl. Master Buds 
p.ivan [Pavan Biay. sel by ( uilingj Walsingham, 1 untitled alniains 
untitled galliards, 2 unliticd pavans 1 S96-‘’. all in N, in I 
Su Wallet Rawleys gulliard, IbOl" 

j Porters pavan [and galli.irdj. UH-i u \ (pavan only) 

Cjiomnge pavan, C ii, I hm, L 

Mrs Anne Markham's pavan [and galliardj, Cu (m, / ( 1 copies), I 
Quadron [pavan], URF-Du (doubtiul anlhcniicitv sec long) 

Pavan Sans per [and gailiard], (tH-( u (.^ copies, 1 ol galliard alliib 
phs’). in, tJmi, I (pavan onl>) 

Sir lookc Circviles paVvUi, C u, L 
Mniain, ( u, I 

Cjalliaid D- 1 f.iih {2 copies, I allnb Dulandi’l, I IRL- Dm (,iHnb 
Altonsus ), fi/L< u, I hni, Nl -(m (allnb ‘Hays ). I 
12 galliaids (iH-( u (some m copies I allnb Douland), liu, Lhni 
Reading, Berks (’ounlv Recoicl Oflice, 4 in I 
galliards ['* to Ihc 2 untitled pavans in l>9b*‘’ see above], ( // (1 
.inon , allnb ( ulting b_v I ong) 

2 pavan iinil g.illiard pairs, (lu (I galliard anon , attrib <. ulling by 
long) (m, t (pav.ins and I galliard onlv) 

4 pavans. Cu ( I in ? copies, I alter Moiley s selling oi Dowland s 
I acliiimac, this selling allnb Bvid) 
fi olliei pieces. C u Lhm 2 in I 

01HI-R INSFRllMI NIAI 

llu new hum sundiy waies, bandoia. I SOh’*' N 
Short almain. 2 lules, C u. lhm 
( lalliard, bandora, C u 
I iriiiiled piece, Mreble lo a giound, Cu 

l-oi full details, sources and concordances see I ong 
HIHl KK'rRAPHY 

I) 1 umsden //u Sounvs of Fuf^loh Lute Musu (diss , H ol 
< ambiidge, I9ii(> 7) 

K Newion hiaiicis ( utlmg a Bibhographv', LSJ i (I95‘>), 18 
I Nordsiiom The C amhndge C'orisorl Books’, Journal of the I uic 
Soiicty of Amvrua,\' (\912\ 70 l(H 

DIANA POtJLTON 

( lining, I'homas (// 1608 13) English lutcmst He may 
have been a younger member of the same family as 
1 RANC’IS CUTTiNc;. There arc three letters concerning 
him in GH-lhm Harl.6086 The first, from Queen Anne, 
dated 6 March 1607/8 and the second (undated) from 
Prince Hcniy are both addres.scd lo Lady Arbclla 
^luart, and request her to release Cutting from her 
employment, and allow him lo go to the court of the 
queen’s brother, Christian IV of Denmark Lady 
Aibella replied on 15 March 1607/8 agreeing, although 
saying that she 'may have some cause lo be sorry, lo 
:ll have lost the contentment ol a good Lute' Cutting 
appears to have stayed in Denmark for about three 
years, at a salary of 300 dalers a year. 

He entered the service of Prince Henry in 1611, and 
'^as one of the musicians to whom an allowance for 
Rb>urnmg livery was issued for the prince’s funeral in 
November 1612. In February 1613 he was among the 
itjic players who received £2 10s for playing in George 
C hapman's Masque of the Inner Temple and Lincolns 


Inn during the celebrations for the marriage of Princess 
Eli/abeth and the Elector Palatine. 
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A Hammcnch-Ellirig Mustken ved Chrisiian den Fferdes hof 
(Copenhagen. 1892) 

W P Baildon The Retards of the Honourable Sonety of I, iruoln's Inn 
thi Bhuk Hooks (I.ondon, 1897 1902) 

H r dc LafonlJinc The King’s Mustek (London, 1909/ff 197.1) 

DIANA POIJI TON 

Cutts, .lohn (// 1665, '^Lincoln, before 19 Nov 1692). 
English composer He was made junior vicar and poor 
clerk at Lincoln Cathedral on 31 May 1665. He appears 
lo have spent most of his remaining life there, but was 
admonished in 1680 for leaving the city without permis- 
sion On 14 .lanuary 1684 he was made Master of the 
Chori.sters, though the chapter acts indicate that he 
lacked diligence in this office. An argument involving 
C ults and his dog in the cathedral on 31 October 1689 
led to his expulsion a few days later. However, on 1 
April 1690 the dean and chapter resolved to establish 
‘two public consorts’ each year and Cutts was appointed 
as instrumental teacher to the choirboys He was rein- 
stated as junior vicar and poor clerk, at the choir's 
request, on 11 November 1690 

Nine short solos for bass viol are in GB-Lcm Il.f. 10, 
and Lot 13 in the sale of Thomas Britton’s library 
included lyra consorts by Cults, but these are unknown 
today Eight anthems by Cutts are in MSS at Lincoln 
including an eight-part setting of Almighty and everlast- 
ing God dated 1685. My days are ^one is included in 
GH-Lhm Add 30478-9 and 34203 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A R M.iddiNon ‘1 incoln (\ilhedral Choir. 1640 1700', Associated 
Art Inlet lural Sotieiies ' Reports (Lintolnslure and Nottinghamshire), 
xx'l (1889) 41 

ANDREW ASHBhl: 

Cuvelier, Jo(hannes) [Jean, Jacquemart le Cuvelier] {b 
Tournai, fl 1372 87) French poet and composer. He 
was wrongly entered as Cunclier in F-CH 564. In 1372 
he was a diseur of the King of France According to the 
anonymous Regies dc la seconde rhetorique he was 
called Jacquemart le Cuvelier, came from Tournai and 
was the faiseur of Charles V In 1387 he completed a 
chronicle of the life of the High (’onstable Bertrand du 
Gue.sclin Cuvclier's ballade En la saison, set to music 
by Hymberl de Salims, is dedicated to Olivier du 
Gucsclm, a cousin of Bertrand, and to Olivier’s mother, 
Thomas.se le Blanc. In addition, F-CH 564 contains 
three three-voice ballades by Cuvelier which he set to 
music himself Lorsque Arthus, Alixandre et Paris, Se 
Galaas ct le puissant Artus (concerns Gaston Phebus, 
Count of Foix, d 1391), and .SV Genevre, Tristan, 
Yssout (all ed. m CMM, liii/l, 1970). These instrumcn- 
tally accompanied songs are prime examples of the very 
complex notational style of the ars subtilior. 
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h Charnere, cd Chronitfue de Bertrand du Gueselin (Pmis, 1839) 

E Langlois, cd Retueil d'aris de seconde rhetorique (Pans, 1903) 

J Woir Geschichte der Mensural-Notation von 1250 1460 (Leip/ig, 
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A Pirro La musique d Pans s ms le regne de Charles VI (Strasbourg, 
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G Reancy The Manuscript (’hantilly. Musec Conde, 1047 , MD, vui 
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U. Gunther- ‘Die Anwendung dcr Diminution in der Handschrift 
Chantilly 1047', AMw, xvii (1960), 1 
- ' ‘Zwci Balladcn auf Bertrand uiid Olivier tlu Gucsclin’, Mf). xxii 

(1968), 28, 44 [incl edn and facs of En la .\ai\on\ 

For Turthei bibliography see FRANrp hihiiociKaphy of mi'sk lo 
1600 

IJRSUI A GONTHHR 

Cuvelier d' Arras, Jehan le (Ji (1240-70) French 
trouverc. He was perhaps the Johannes C’uvellanus of 
Bapaumc (on the outskirts of Arras) cited in documents 
of 1258 His period of activity can in any case be 
determined: the chanson Pour la meillour is dedicated to 
Wagon Wion, who was cchcvm (sheriff) of Arras in 
1265 and who died by January 1273. As respondent in 
nine jeux-partis and judge in six others, C’uvelier was 
familiar with many of the more important members ot 
the Arras poetic circle, including Jehan Brctel, Jehan dc 
Gneviler, Lambert Fern and Adam dc la Halle Since 
Gamart de Vilcrs addressed Cuvelier as ‘Sire’, it would 
appear that he was a figure of importance 

With the exception of Pour la meillour, which is 
decasyllabic, Cuvclier’s chansons courtoiscs favoui hep- 
tasyllabic lines, often mixed with pentasyllable or othei 
lines. Amours csi follows the pattern AA^ HB'CODE, 
otherwise, all chansons arc casSt in bar form Cicnerally 
some form of repetition or motivic play is present in the 
caudas. t'uvelicr’s predilection for plagal modes (except 
for J’at unc dame) is unusual. In half of the melodies the 
final IS not a tone centre of primary importance In the 
Chansonnicr C'angc there are occasional hints of modal 
rhythms in Amours est, Mout me plaisent and Pour la 
meillour, and the disposition of ligatures in Anuis cl 
desesperance and JoliveUs al.so hints at limes that a free 
use of modal rhythm may not be inappropriate 
WORKS 

Amours esl unc mervcille, R S66, cd m (icnnrich 

AnuKs cl desesperance, R 214 (R .Schwan sigillum wr SonRf is, ms) 

J’ai unc dame enamcc, R 509 

Johvetes et joenece, R 484 

Moul me plaisent a scnlir, R 1455 

Pour la meillour qu'onqucs formast Naiure, R 2108 

WORKS Ol JOINT AUmORSHIP 

Biaussire lrc.soricrd’Aire, R 155(proposcdjoinlly by Jehan Brctdand 
Lambert Fern to the Trcsoricr d'Aire and Cuvelier) 

Cuvelier, dues moi voir. R 1824 (proposed by Brctel) 

Cuvelier, cl vous. Fern, R 1042 (proposed by Brctel) 

Cuvelier, j’ain micusque moi, R 1671 (proposed by Gamart de Vilcrs) 
Cuvelier, or i parra, R 8 (proposed by Brelcl) 

Cuvelier, s'll est ainsi, R 1025 (proposed by Urclcl) 

Cuvelier, un jugemenl, R 692 (propo,sed by Jehan de Gneviler) 
Cuvelier, vous amcrcs, R 909 (proposed by Brctel) 

Jc vous demunt, t'uvclier, espondes, R 928 (proposed by Brctel) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A Langfors, A JeanroyandL Brandin Recueil general (le\ fcux'partts 
frant^ats, Socielc des anciens texlc.s rran(;ais, i ii (Pans, 1926) 

F Gennnch' Grundnss einer Formenlehre des miiielalierliehen Liedes 
(Halle, 1932) 

For further bibliography see Troubaixiur.s, rROiivi-RP-s 

THEODORF. KARP 

Cnvillier, Charles (l^uis Paul) (h Pans, 24 April 1877, 
(/Paris, 14 Feb 1955). French composer He studied at 
the Paris Conservatoire and with Faure and Messager 
He began writing for the popular theatre with Avani-hier 
matin (Paris, 20 Oct 1905), and several subsequent 
works had international succc.ss. particularly in Britain 
Son petit fritre (Paris, 10 April 1907, later as Lais, ou 
La cour tisane amour euse\ as Wild Geese, London, 12 
Feb 1920); Afgar. ou Les plaisirs andalous (Paris, April 


1909, London, 27 Sept 1919); La reine s'amuse 
(Marseilles. 31 Dec 1912, later as La reine Joyeuse; as 
The Naughty Princess, London, Oct 1920); The Lilac 
Domino (New York, 28 Oct 1914, London, 21 Feb 
1918) and Flora Bella (New York, Sept 1916) 

ANDREW LAMB 

Cuyler, ix>uise IC(lvira) {b Omaha, Nebraska, 14 March 
1908). American musicologist Her first musical train- 
ing was m Omaha, where, while still in high .school, she 
appeared publicly as a violinrst She received the BM in 
violin from the Eastman School of Music in 1929. Since 
then she has been associated with the School of Music of 
the University of Michigan, where she taught theory and 
took the MM in theory and composition in 1^33. After 
serving in the American Red Cross during V^orld War 
II, she returned to the University of Michigan i^nd at the 
.same time resumed studies at the Eastman School, tak- 
ing the PhD in musicology in 1948 At Michigan she 
became professor of music (1953) and director of the 
department of musicology (1957). In addition she 
served for over two decades as music critic for the Ann 
Arbor Daih News, retiring in 1971 She has lectured 
widely and has been visiting professor at the University 
of Washington m Seattle (1964), Stanford University 
(1965), Indiana University (1975) and the University ol 
California at Santa Barbaia (1976) In 1975 .she was 
made Ncilson Distinguished Profes.sor of Smith C'ollegc. 
Northampton, Massachusetts Although her interests 
arc wide. C'uyler is best known for her studies of the 
Franco-Flcmish Rcnais.sance and music in Germany 
during the Jo.squin period In particular she has dis- 
cussed the political use of the motet and the interaction 
of church and state in mu.sical commissions 
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'Ih< 'Chotahs ConsUtntinus liifok 111' of Hetnnth Iwun (tu l4-f^ 
/5/7)(diss, IJ ol Rochester, 1948) 

'The Sequences of Isaac’s < horalis Conslunimm' , JAMS, in (19.50), ^ 
Mo/arl'sQuai lets IX'dicaicd to Joseph Haydn' / he ( ommonwealth ol 
Mush, in Honor of Curl Sadis (New York, 1965), 293 
'Miisicin Biographies ol Fmpcroi Maximilian’, As/hu is of Mediesaland 
Renai.ssanie Musk a Hnthday Offering lo (rusiavr Reese (New 
Yoik, 1966), 111 

'Musical Activity in Augsburg and her Annakirche ca 1470^ 1630’, 
Cantors at the (. ros.sroads f.ssavs on Chunh Musk in Honor ol 
IValfer E Huszm (St Louis, 1967), 33 
Cieoig Rhaw’s Opus decern messarum'. Renaissame-muziek l4(Hi 
IM)0 donunt nulaluium Rene Bernard lenaerts (Louvain, 1969) 

71 

‘ lonal FxploJlation in the Later Quarlels ol Joseph Haydn’, Studies in 
Eighieenth-i cniury Musk a Tribute to Karl Gcirmger (New York 
and London, 1970), 136 

' The Imperial Motel as a Paraliiuigical Type Haiomeier of Rclaiton'- 
between Church and Empire', Conference on Medieval anti 
Renaissance Religion Ann Arbor 1972 
The Emperor Maximilian 1 and Musk (London. 1973) 

The Symphony (New York, 1973) 

EDITIONS 

Choralis Consianiinus Book III (Ann Arbor, 1950) 

Five Polvphonu Masses by Hcinruh Isuai (Ann Arbor. 1956) 
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h Borroff, cd Notaiions and Editions a Book in Honor of f.ouoi 
C'wv/er (Dubuque, Iowa, 1974) 

EDITH BORROII 

Cuypers [Kuypers, K uppers], Johannes Theodoriis 
Dormck, 14 Oct 1724; d The FJague, Sept 1808) 
Dutch violin maker. He became a burgher of The Hagut: 
in 1752, and worked there continuously for about 
years. He was one of the first makers in northern 
Europe to work on the pattern of Stradivari, though hif* 
instruments arc highly personal in character and easih 
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recognized. Many violins are in circulation, those of the 
later period noting their maker’s advancing age on the 
manuscript labels within; they are consistently fine- 
sounding. Johannes Cuypers was followed by his sons 
Johannes Franciscus {h 12 Jan 1766, d 16 July 1828) 
and Johannes Bcrnardus {h 3 May 1781, d 15 Sept 
1840), whose work is of considerably less distinction 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

R Vanncs Essai d un dutwnnaire umversel dcs luthiers (Pans. 191?. 

2/ 195 1//? 1 972 as Dictionnaire umversel des luthiers, suppl 1959) 

M Mollcr Violin Makers oj the Netherlands (Amsicrdum, 1955) 

C'HARLLS BhARF 

("uzzoni, Francesca {b Parma, rl698, d Bologna, 
1770) Italian soprano She was a pupil of Lanzi Her 
first known appearance was in an anonymous Dafnt at 
Parma in 1716 She sang in June that year al Bologna in 
Bassani’s Alanco de'Goti, in spring 1717 al Genoa in 
C F Pollarolo’s Venceslao, at Bologna once more in 
October (in Mcrope by Gaspanni and Orlandini), and 
again in 1719 She made her Venice debut in 1718 as 
Oalinda in C F. Pollarolo’s Ariodantt\ with Faustina 
Bordoni as Ginevra, the future rivals appeared there 
again in two operas the following year Cu//oni sang al 
Turin in 1720, and in five more operas al Venice in 
1721-2, in Orlandim’s Ncrone .she played Poppaea, 
f'au.stina Oclavia and Diano Vico Agrippina Cu/./oni 
was described al this period as chamber virtuoso to the 
Grand Duchess Violante of Tuscany 
There was talk of her engagement for London in 
1720, but she did not arrive until the last week ol 
December 1722, having married the composer and 
harpsichordist l*ietro Giuseppe Sandoni on the way 
Her reputation as an extraordinary singer preceded her 
and was repeatedly mentioned m the press Her King's 
Theatre debut on 12 January 1723 as Tcofanc in 
Handel's Otlone was one of the most sensational in 
London’s theatrical hi.story The part had not been com- 
posed lor her, at rehearsal she refused to sing her first 
ana, ‘Falsa imagine’, until Handel threatened to pitch her 
out of the window, but her triumph was complete, not 
least in this ana. Half-guinea tickets tor the .second 
night changed hands at two and three guineas (‘like an- 
other Mississippi or South Sea Bubble'), at her benefit on 
25 March, with three new bravura anas, ‘some of the 
Nobility gave her 50 Guineas a Ticket’. This was in 
addition to her salary of £2000 a season She remained 
a member of the company until the Royal Academy 
closed in June 1728, and .sang a leading part in every 
opera; Handel’s Flavio (Emilia), Giulio Ccsarc 
(Cleopatra; she and Senesino had an outstanding suc- 
cess), Tamerlano (Asteria), Rodelinda (title role), 
Scipione (Berenice), Alessandro (Lisaura), Admeio 
(Antigona), Riccardo Primo (C'ostanza), Rudamisto 
(Polisscna in the 1728 revival), Siroc (Laodice) and 
Tolomeo (Seleucc), Anosti's Conolano, V(\\pasian 
Arfaserse, Dario, Lucia Vero and Teuzzone, Bononcini 
hrminia. Furnace, Calpurma and Astianatte, and tl 
pasticcios Aqudio Consolo, Elpidia and Elisa The e 
uberance of Cuzzoni’s admirers soon led to quarre 
brst with the partisans of Senesino and later with iho 
of Faustina Bordoni, who made her London debut in 
Alessandro on 5 May 1726. The rivalry between the 
two greatest sopranos of the age was notonous, and 
became a public scandal when ovations, whistles and 
catcalls in turn led to a scuffle between the artists on 
stage during a performance of Astianatle on 6 June 


1727 in the presence of the Princess of Wales. At some 
performances Cuzzoni could scarcely be induced to 
appear; but the final Academy season seems to have 
been less cantankerous, despite (or because of) the satiri- 
cal portrait of the ladies as Polly and Lucy in 7'he 
Bcgjfar’s Opera 

Outside the opera house Cuzzoni surprised and 
delighted ‘a very numerous Concourse of the Nobility 
and Quality’ at Burlington House on 18 January 1723 
and took part with Faustina and Senesino in a St Cecilia 
concert at the Crown Tavern on 22 November 1727. 
Early that year her performance of Bononcim’s music at 
the Duchess of Marlborough's private concerts won her 
a breathless panegyric from the diplomat Beddevole 
She gave concerts at Bath in autumn 1723 and accord- 
ing to Anastasia Robinson ‘gott a good deal of Money’; 
Lady Bristol heard her sing, accompanied by a lute, ‘for 
2 hours like a nightingale, she has learnt two English 
ballads, which she makes the agreeablest thing you ever 
heard’ In .summer 1724 she visited Pans and made a 
sensation al Fontainebleau in church music by 
Bononcmi She returned to Bath in autumn 1726, and 
possibly in other years She gave birth to a daughter in 
August 1725, according to Mrs Pendarves, ‘the minute 
.she was brought to bed, she sang “La Speranza”, a song 
in Otho’ (not from her part) 

Cuzzoni spent the winter of 1728-9 in Vienna at the 
invitation of Count Kinsky, the imperial ambassador in 
London, she made a great impression in court circles 
but was not engaged for the opera because she 
demanded the exorbitant salary of 24.000 fionns. She 
sang at Modena and Venice in 1729. Heidegger wished 
to engage both prima donnas for the Second Royal 
Academy that autumn, but Handel, who according to 
Rolli had never liked Faustina and wanted to forget 
Cuzzoni, preferred to write for new voices. In 1730 



Cuzzoni {left), Farinelli and Heidef^ger- etching by the 
Countess of Burlington {Dorothy Boyle) and Joseph 
Goupy after drawings {cl 7 30) by Marco Ricci and 
Goupy {for further illustrations see under BkrENSTADT, 
Gaetano, and Nicolini) 
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Cuzzoni sang in Hasse’s Ezio at Naples and in three 
operas, including Hasse’s Arlaserse, at Venice (where 
Faustina was engaged at a different theatre). She was in 
two operas at Florence in the Carnival season of 1731-2, 
and in the latter year sang for the last time at Venice, 
in Ha.sse’s Euristeo. She appeared at Genoa in the 1733 
and 1734 Carnival seasons. It is not surprising that 
when the Opera of the Nobility planned their opposition 
to Handel early in 1733 one of the first singers they 
approached was Cuzzoni, but she did not arrive until 
April 1734. when she joined the cast of Porpora’s 
Arianna in Nasso. Between then and summer 1736 she 
sang in four more operas by Porpora {Enea nel Lazio, 
Polifemo, /figenia in Auluk and Mandate), Hassc’s 
Ariaserse arranged by F'arinclirs bi other Riccardo 
Broschi, Handel's Ottone (her old part of Teofanc, but 
under Nobility management), Sandoni's Issipile, 
Veracini's Adriano in Siria, the pasticcio Orfeo and F' 
Campi's Onorio, as well as at occasional concerts. Her 
last new part was Venus in Porpora's wedding screnata 
La fesla d'lmeneo in May 1736. She seems to have 
rou.sed less enthusiasm on this visit, perhaps because 
much of the music was inferior. 

Cuzzoni sang in Leo’s Olimpiadv and Caldara's 
Ormisda at F'lorcnce in 1737-8 In 1739 she was at 
Vienna, in September 1740 a member of Angelo 
Mingolti’s opera company at Hamburg, where she also 
gave concerts She sang in concerts at Amsterdam 
in February- April 1742 with the Wolfcnbiittel 
Kapellmeister Giovanni Verocai, she and Sandoni had 
now separated She is next heard of at Stuttgart, where 
she was engaged as chamber singer to the court on 28 
December 1745 at a salary of 1500 gulden She 
remained there foi three years, performing at concerts 
and chapel services, but absconded to Bologna m 
autumn 1748 leaving many debts (her extravagance and 
improvidence had been notorious as early as 1723) Hei 
offer to return at more than double the salary was curtly 
refused. In 1750 she revisited London and gave a benefit 
concert at Hickford's Room on 18 May. According to 
Florace Walpole she was arrested for debts of 1.30 and 
bailed out by the Prince of Wales. She sang twice with 
Guadagni the following year, at the annual Musicians 
Fund benefit at the King’s on 16 April and for her own 
benefit at Hickford’s on 23 May. The latter appearance, 
she informed the public in a letter to the press, ‘shall be 
the last 1 will ever trouble them with, and is made solely 
to pay my Creditors'. Her programmes included the 
love-duct from GiuUo Cesare, three songs from Ottone 
(including ‘Falsa imagine') and ‘Return, O God of 
Hosts’ from Samson. It was a pathetic farewell, Burney 
says that since ‘she was grown old, poor, and almo.st 
depnved of voice, by age and infirmities, there was but 
little company’ and she returned to the C ontinent ‘more 
miserable than she came’. ‘A very good judge' assured 
him however that in private ‘fine remains of her former 
grace and sweetness in singing Handel’s most celebrated 
songs . . . were still discoverable’. She went to the 
Netherlands, where she was again imprisoned for debt, 
the prison governor allowed her to discharge it by 
releasing her under guard for occasional concerts. (This 
may pos,sibly refer to her 1742 visit.) She spent her last 
years in Bologna, supporting herself, it is said, by mak- 
ing buttons. She died in obscurity and extreme poverty. 

Cuzzoni in her prime was by universal consent a 
superb artist. Burney expressed the views of various 
writers, including Tosi, Quantz and particularly 


Mancini {Pensieri riftessioni pratiche sopra il canto 
figurato, 1774). 

Il was difYicull for the hearer lo determine whether she most excelled in 
slowonapid airs A native warble enabled her to execute divisions with 
such facility as to conceal every appearance of difficulty, and so grateful 
and touching was the natural tone of hot voice, that she rendered 
pathetic whatevei she sung, in which she had leisure lo unfold its whole 
volume 1 he art of conduciing, sustaining, increasing, and diminishing 
her tunes by minute degiees, acquired her, among professors, the title of 
complete mistress of hei ait In a cantabile air, though the notes she 
added were few she never lost a fa vourableopporlunity ofcnriching the 
eantilena with all the rehnemcnls and embellishments ol the time Her 
shake was pcrlect, she had a cicativc fancy, and the power of oc- 
casionally accelerating and leiuiding the measure in the most artificial 
and able manner, by what the flail. ms call mupo ruhtiitt Her high notes 
were unrivalled in clearness and sweetness, and her intonaiions wci c so 
iust and fixed, that it seemed as if it was not m her power to ^ing tiui of 
tune I 

'I DM praised her ‘delightful soothing CantahUe', and 
coiitra.sted her pre-eminence in 'Pathetdk' with 
Faustina's dramatic lire in 'Allegro' QuaiU/, whip heard 
her often in 1727, said that ‘her style of singifig was 
innocent and affecting', and her graces took possession 
ol the soul of every auditoi, bv her tender and touching 
expression' She could move an audience to tears in such 
simple anas as ‘Falsa imagine’ and Rodelimla’s ‘Hd 
perduto il caro sposo' A cruder tribute lo her powers 
was the cry from the gallery while she .sang ‘Sen vola' in 
Adnicto ‘Damn her’ she has got a nest of nightingales in 
her belly' She was probably at her best on hei first visit 
to London, and the wonderful series of parts Handel 
wrote lor her. especiall) Cleopatra. Astena, Rodelinda 
and Anligona. .seems perieclly calculated to bring out 
the qualities mentioned above Thev call for a fluid use 
of the whole compass Irom t’ to h' (Ouanlz said she 
sang up to ('") and offer repeated openings foi her 
lamous trill The tessitura is about a tone higher than 
F'au.slina’s C’u//oni was ncilhei a great aciie.ss nor a 
beautiful woman, her magnetism was purely vocal 
Hoiace Walpole, with reference lo Rodelinda (one of 
her most popular parts), saul 

vhe was shoM ,ind squat, wiih a doughy eioss lace, but line expression 
was nol a good acircss. dies.scd ill, and was silly and lanlastical And vci 
on her appearing in this opeia. in a hnwn silk giMiM. trimmed with 
silver, with the vulgariiv and indevoi uni of which all the old ladies were 
much scandalised, the voung adopted it as a iashion, su universally, that 
It seemed a national unilorrn lor youth and beauty 

The best likeness of C'uz/oni is a print after Seeman, 
reproduced in Hawkins's f/istory She appears in manv 
caricatures, including two operatic scenes engraved h> 
Vanderbank (1723, see Bt Kt NsrAiyi. (lAFTANO) and 
Cioupy (1729) and original drawings by A. M Zanetti 
(two in the Cini collection, I-yf'c) and Marco Ricci (two 
at Windsor C astle, one of which is reproduced here) 

WIN TON m.AN 

Cvetko, Dragotin (h Vueja Vas, Ljulomer, 19 Sept 
1911). Yugoslav musicologist. He studied at Ljubljana 
Conservatory and at the University of Ljubljana, where 
he received the PhD in music education in 1938, he then 
continued his studies at the master school of the Prague 
C'onscrvalory He taught at the Ljubljana Acadein) 
from 1938 to 1943 and from 1945 to 1962. In 1962 he 
founded the department of musicology at the Univcrsii) 
of Ljubljana, where he became professor; from 1 970 to 
1972 he served as the dean of the faculty of arts there 
He is a member of the Slovene and Serbian Academics 
of Arts and Sciences, vice-president of the IMS and 
editor of MuzikoloSki zhornik. He was awarded the 
Herder Priz^ in 1972. 

Cvetko was initially interc.sted in music education, 



but later turned to musicology and has become an auth- 
ority on the history of Slovene music. His studies of the 
life and works of Jakob Handl (Gallus), Gabriel 
Plautzius, Johannes Baptist Dolar and several other 
composers of Slovene origin show conscientious and 
wide-ranging research. His books organize successfully 
the detailed information on individual figures and in- 
stitutions given in his numerous articles into a system- 
atic music history of Slovenia, which is presented in the 
context of its cultural and political history He believes 
that in order to understand fully the development of 
European musical culture it is necessary to follow not 
only Its mainstream, but also its course in penphcral 
centres Accordingly he has studied the contnbution of 
eastern central Europe to the musical life of the 
Renaissance and Baroque, it is largely because of his 
efforts that the music history of Slovenia and its rela- 
tionship with the powerful musical cultures of ncigh- 
bounng Austria and northern Italy arc now so well 
documented With Andreis he was the founder of the 
modern school of musicology in Yugoslavia 
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bojan bujiC 

^ybek [Kybele, Kybella, Kybele, Kybebe (Lydian); 
Lat. Cybele, Cybebe, Cybela]. Ancient Phrygian deity, 
olten called the Great Mother by both Greeks and 
l^omans. She was linked with many other female divin- 
ities, especially Rhea and Artemis. By the time her cult 


Cybele 1 1 1 

reached Greece (5th century BC) it had become fused 
with the liturgy of Dionysus, reflecting the cult of 
divine mother and son in Asia and Crete. The male 
figure worshipped in specific conjunction with Cybele 
wa.s, however, her youthful consort Atlis. His cull, 
which became important only in Rome under Claudius 
(emperor AD 41-54), included the use of the syrinx; he 
was originally a shepherd god. 

An exIeiLsive fragment of a dithyramb, or choral 
hymn to Dionysus, by Pindar, from the first half of the 
5th century BC, mentions tympana and krotala (clappers 
or rattle.s, usually in pairs like castanets) sounding in 
honour ol ‘the august Great Mother’ (frag 61, ed. 
Bowra, ll 6-K). A Homeric hymn which must dale from 
approximately the same period refers to these two 
instruments as well as the aulos (xiv. To the Mother of 
the Gods, 1 3). In the Bacrhae, produced about 405 BC, 
Euripides gave particular prominence to the tympanum 
as the invention of Dionysus and Rhea (i.e. Cybele 11.59, 
120-34), linking it with the use of Phrygian auloi, 
(11127 8, 159-61) and describing its deep, booming 
lone (1 156, harybromon) Cult statues or paintings of 
the goddess usually showed her with the tympanum (for 
illustration ,see TYMPANUM) The Athenian minor tragic 
poet Diogenes described the Phrygian women worship- 
pers of Cybele as using rhomboi in addition to the usual 
tympana and cymbals (frag. 1, ed Nauck, p.776, 11.3 
4, r Athenaeus, xiv, p.636^/). According to Menander, 
the begging priests of Cybele’s cult used cymbals to 
summon her (frag. 245, ed. Kock), Firmicus Matemus 
(4th century AD) described a similar use of the tibia. 

Ovid described the introduction of Cybele’s rites to 
Rome in 204 BC and listed the instruments regularly 
used, including the Phrygian double aulos with one 
recurved bell-shaped mouth {Fastc iv, 1 181). Apuleius 
(2nd century) described the music used by followers of 
the ‘Syrian goddess' Atargatis, who.se cult resembled 
that ol Cybele and was characterized by the presence of 
eunuch prie.sts, and hence of castrato singing. He also 
mentioned a choraula (in this context a cornu player), 
dancing in triple rhythm, the tibia and various percus- 
sion instruments {Metamorphoses, viii, chaps.26-7, 
p 198, ed. Helm, 11 2-4, 19-20) The scene depicted on 
a Roman terracotta suggests that a long-handled spher- 
ical rattle (the Greek platage, identical with the sistrum 
of the cult of Isis) was used in the rites of Cybele. 

Only members of her priesthood and trained 
instrumentalists performed the rites; and since the 
hymns were required to be sung in Greek (Servius on 
Virgil. Georgtes, ii, 1.394), they were performed by 
professional singers called hvmnologi 

Clement of Alexandria in his Protrepticus quoted a 
ritual formula recited by those being initiated into the 
mysteries of Cybele. ‘1 ate from the tympanum; I drank 
from the cymbal’ (chap 2, ()14), where the round tym- 
panum IS an image of the earth as primal element, while 
the concave cymbal is a chalice. 

See also Amos; Grffcf. §I. Romf, 
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1 1 2 Cybernetics 

Cybernetics. See PSYC HOl.OGY OF MUSK', §1, 5(ii). 

Cybot [Cibot, Cirot], Noel {d Paris, Aug 1556). French 
composer, singer and organist He came from Limoges 
and was appointed a singer in the SaintC'Chapclle, Paris, 
on 9 August 1522 In 1543 he was still resident there, 
having been elevated to the position of chapelin per- 
petuell(\ and also acted as organist. One of Attaingnant's 
volumes {R/SM 1530') includes two courtly four-voice 
pieces by him in the generally homophonic manner of 
Sermisy. Two more pieces, rustic anecdotes set in the 
livelier .syllabic contrapuntal style of Janequm and 
Passereau, figure in another Attaingnant volume 
(1535*'), a.scribed to ‘Cirot’ A collection of Maf^nificat 
settings published by Attaingnant (15.34^) opens with 
one by Cybot composed in the polyphonic style of the 
post-Josquin period (cd. A. Smijers and A. T Merritt, 
I'reize hvres dc motets parus par Pierre Attaingnant en 
1534 ei 1535, v, Monaco, 1960) 
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Cybulski, Izydor Jozef {/> 2nd half of the 18th century; 

?Warsaw, 1st half of the 19th century). Polish com- 
poser and music engraver. The first date known in his 
life is 22 November 1802, when as a priest he delivered 
a sermon in the Augustinian church in Warsaw on the 
influence of music on the human mind and soul. In 1803 
he worked in Llsner's music engraving workshop, but 
from 1805 to 1817 he ran one of his own, which in 
1817 published Chopin's first composition, the 
Polonaise in G minor In 1809 he organized and dir- 
ected a school of organists in Warsaw Cybulski’s com- 
positions include a Polish ma.ss to a text by I" W^vk 
(1805, manuscript in PL-CZp), S variations pour le 
clavecin (Warsaw, n d.). Polonaise m Bb (Warsaw, n d ) 
and Trots polonaises pour le clavecin ou pianoforte 
(Warsaw, 1805 6) 
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Cyclic form. Music wherein a later movement rein- 
troduces thematic material of an earlier movement is 
said to be in ‘cyclic form’. In its strict meaning such 
music returns at its end to the point whence it .set out at 
the beginning, in the manner of the song ‘There’s a hole 
in my bucket’, to produce an endlessly rotating cycle, 
but in practice the simplest examples have been works 
like Haydn’s Symphony no, 31 in D (Hornsignal), 
Beethoven's Serenaiie op.8, Brahms's Third Symphony 
and Elgar’s Second Symphony, whose finales all close 
with the material of the beginning of the work. More 
generally the term ‘cyclic’ describes those works where 
(hematic links bind more than one movement, it is not 
properly applied to mere thematic resemblances. 
Examples may be found in many instrumental sonatas, 
suites and canzonas of the early 17th century (see VARI- 
ATIONS, §§4, 5) and can be cited in a large number of 
sacred works, like Bach’s B minor Mass and Mozart’s 
Mass in C k 317. But they are rare (except in 
Boccherini's music) in the 1 8th century. Beethoven (An 
die feme Geliebte, Piano Sonata in A op. 101), Schubert 


(Piano Trio in Eb; Fantasic m C' for violin and piano) 
and Berlioz {Symphonic fantastique) laid the founda- 
tions on which Mendel.ssohn, Schumann, Liszt and 
Franck elevated cyclic principles to great importance, 
associated with the widespread application of thfmatk' 
Transform A riON and the desire for greater continuity 
between separate movements, all methods of establish- 
ing a tighter cohesion in multi-movement forms. Since 
the 1 9th century cyclic form has been adopted as a 
regular .stock-in-trade of musical structure 

IILKJU MACDONALD 

C'yera, Ippoiitu fllippolitoj. See Cti RA, IPPcyt ITO 

Cymbale (Fi ) An Orc ’.AN si op (Zimhef) 

Cymbalon [cymbaliim] (Hung ) Duix iMt-.R \ 

Cymbals (fiom Cik kymhos, Fr cymhalcs, Cicr'^ Rciken, 
S( hcllheckcn, f'cl/crn. It piatti, cinclli) Instruinenls ol 
percussion, normally of mdefinitc pitch. The , modern 
orchestral cymbals arc a pair ol' laigc round plates of 
metal (an alloy of r8(r,, copper and 20“„ tin), the exact 
constituents and processing of which are the makers' 
secrets The highesi-qinility cymbals are said to contain 
pure silver Present manufacturers include the long- 
established and woild-tamous /ILDMAN lamily with 
branches m Turkey and the USA. M M Paisle &. Sohn 
of Switzerland, the Premier nriim ('o ol Fngland. and 
the Italian turn ol Zanchi then combined output 
amounts to several thousands yc.irly 

To meet present-day requirements m the orchestra 
and in jazz where they are integral instiumenls, cymbals 
are made m many sizes and grades of sound Diameters 
(edge to edge) range from 30 cm to 65 cm, a decided 
contrast with the cymbals of the ancients which arc 
known to have been considerably smaller l or standard 
orchestral purposes, cymbals measuring 40 50 cm in 
diameter are used, the desired tonal qualities being bril- 
liance, resonance and a multiplicity of overtones In 
general, orchestral cymbals arc ‘paired’ with a slight 
difference in pitch The finesl-quality cymbals arc cast. 



1. Modern orchestral cymbals by Avedis Zildjian 
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? Profiles of (^y) ( Jiinesc. oiui ih) Turkish rytuhals 



Bronze ivmhals, (ireek, t^Of) IK (British Muwuiii, 
London) 

K>)lc<l, hand-bcalcii and niaclnnc skimmed (pared) U) a 
predclcrniined thickness Lach plate is slightly ei>nve\ 
ti) ensure th.il only the outer edges meet In the centre of 
each plate is a shallow saueer-like recess lornung a 
dome A doulde strap by which the cymbal is normally 
held IS passed through a central hole and is knotted with 
a Clown ('sailor's') knot inside the cymbal wheie tire 
recess is concave The strap is gripped between the 
thumb and tnst t'mgei lo shield the knuckles a circular 
pad ol solt leathei or felt covers the dome In some eases 
cymbals are held by a special handle Moderate-cjuality 
cymbals ol biass serve uselul purposes, but are com- 
pletely out of place in the lull orchestra, where, with 
ceilain exceptions such as the occasional use ofC hmese 
cymbals, only the best quality ‘Turkish' instruments are 
<icceptable. 

C hina IS olten credited with being the oldest cymbal- 
making country, but authentic records suggest that 
cymbals entered C'hina by means of foieign influence A 
C'hinese source enumerates cymbals among the instru- 
ments of an Kast Turkestanic orchestra esl*iblished at 
the imperial court in AD ,^K4 According to the ) ueh-shu, 
the bible of C'hinese musical instruments written m AD 
1104 by C'h'en Yang, cymbals came originally to C'hina 
from Tibet, but other evidence suggests that the country 
of their origin may have been India or Turkey A pos- 
sible Turkish influence is suggested m the similarity 
of the content of the metal used m the rnanulacture of 
the old sacred cymbals of the C''hmese (considered lo 
have been Sl't,, copper and I9‘,‘„ tin) and that used 
traditionally by Turkish cymbal makers C'ymbals (like 
gongs) have long been and continue lo be used m the 
religious and secular life of the C hinese and, as well as 
manufacturing gongs, C'hina remains a cymbal-making 
country 

Present-day C'hinese cymbals (nao po) diflei from 
modern ‘Turkish’ cymbals m both shape and sound (see 
flg.2). In the majority of C'hinese cymbals the curved 
section from the boss lo the edge shows a distinct 
upward curve, and though the formula of the metal is 
similar in each case the casting and processing of the 
C'hinese cymbal renders it brittle m sound and texture in 
comparison with the ‘Turkish’ cymbal C onsequently, 
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Chinese cymbals are used in the Western orchestra only 
for special efiects 

Whether originally Chinese or not, cymbals are of 
ancient origin Historians rclei to their use in central 
Asia Minoi m 1200 Bt I'herc is constant reference to 
cymbals m the Bible if. m lad, the translation represents 
the original correctly In Psalm cl loud and high- 
sounding cymbals arc mentioned (Irom the Hebrew 
tseltslnn and nwtsilavini ‘noisy’ and ‘clear’). The high- 
sounding cymbals could have been similar m design to 
(he ( KDl \t ( M ol ancient l g>’pi, Ciieece and Rome 
the dedication ol the '\ik thicc musicians, Heman. 
Asaph (the chief) and Ethan, were appointed to play 
cymbals of brass 

C'ymbals not unlike those m use today are portrayed 
on Babylonian and Assyrian sculptures from the turn of 
the Ist millennium BC‘ A Babylonian plaque dated 
<700 600 B( ((.iB-Lhm) shows a cymbalist accompany- 
ing a perlormer on a drum Mere the cymbals are held 
vertically a style maintained m the modern orchestra 
An Assyrian bas-relief f680 BC‘ depicts cymbals held 
horizontally Egyptian cymbals (Lbm) include a pair of 
beaten bronze cymbals dated after 850 BC. These 
measure 17 cm m diameter and arc secured by the 
original coid Smaller bronze cymbals from Egypt and 
ancient Grec'cc arc also found (tig 3). These cymbals 
frequently defined as crotalcs - date from the middle of 
the 1st millennium BC, and are thicker than the beaten 
bronze cymbals In most cases crotalcs, which in all 
probability were cast, have a large central boss and 
upturned rim. Many produce well-defined bell-hke notes 
of high pitch the ‘well-tuned cymbals’ of Psalm cl. 
C'lotales vary in size, suggesting their use as cymbals 
and also as metal castanets and finger cymbals (fig.4). 

In Europe, cymbals appear on early Greek and 
Roman architecture. They are clearly portrayed on a 
marble statue of the Hellenic period 3rd century BC, and 
on a mosaic found at Pompeii dated AD 73. An illus- 
tration from Herculaneum shows a pair of cymbals 
connected by a strap. In contrast, on an ancient Greek 
drawing of a female centaur and a bacchante, the cen- 
taur holds a cymbal in her left hand which she strikes 
against an identical instrument held in the bacchante’s 
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right hand, to assist, it is supposed, in the musical 
activity concerned with an orgy. Greek cymbals were 
closely associated with such rites, particularly the 
ancient orgiastic rites of the goddess Cybcle, and the 
raucous rites connected with the worship of Dionysus. 

A set of cymbals from the ruins of Pompeii (in the 
City Museum, Pompeii) range from small crotalcs to 
cymbals measuring 41 cm in diameter. These instru- 
ments arc said considerably to have interested Berlioz, 
who was certainly responsible for introducing the 
gentle tinkle of ancient cymbals into the orchestra In 
the scherzo of his dramatic symphony Romeo et Juliette 
(1839) two pairs of ancient cymbals tuned a 5th apart to 
hb" and f"' are needed. Debussy scored for two ancient 
cymbals {cymhales antiques) in c" and h" in Prelude a 
Vapres-midi d'un faune (1894). In Daphnis et Chloe 
(1912) Ravel scored for six pairs of antique cymbals 
with definite notes sounding h\ c", dtf "^ ^ f'\ a" 

Thanks to present-day manufacturers, chromatic 
scales of tuned crotales are readily available In the past 
the parts for these instruments were often given to the 
glockenspiel. (When Berlioz conducted Romeo et 
Juliette in London no small cymbals were available, but 
with his usual thoroughness he persuaded a London 
metal founder to manufacture in.struments in time for 
the performance.) 

For a long time cymbals, in addition to then use in 
religious and .secular life, have been credited with remark- 
able powers. This subject, and the use and properties of 
ancient cymbals in Greek, Roman and Jewish history, 
are discussed at length by F. A. Lampc in De cymhalis 
veterum (1700) and R. Ellys in Fortuita sacra qmhus 
subjicitur commentarius de cymhalis {Mil). 

Cymbals closely resembling those used by the Greeks 
and Romans frequently appear in pictorial representa- 
tions of the Middle Ages. In most cases instruments are 
represented as played - by angels and women generally 
- in the manner of ancient cymbals, i.c. horizontally, as 
portrayed by Matteo Giovanni (Assumption of the 
Virgin, late 15th century). Mersenne (1636) illustrated 
cymbals with straps much as we use today. Cymbals - 
flat and hemispherical - arc illustrated in 13th-century 
English manuscripts. In addition to their use in 
Chnstian and pagan rites and as instruments of war, 
cymbals (smaller than those in the modern orchestra) 
were used throughout the Middle Ages by dancers and 
to some extent in ensemble music. They were included 
in the orchestra in 1680 by N. Strungk in his opera 
Esther, and in Freschi’s opera Berenice. Cymbals were 
prominent instruments in the Janissary music of the 
mid’lSth and early 1 9th centuries (fig 6). Gluck’s use of 
cymbals in Iphigenie en Yaunde excited Berlioz Mozart 
(Die EntfUhrung aus dem Serail, 1782), Haydn 
(‘Military’ Symphony, 1794) and Beethoven (Die Rumen 
von A then, 1812, and the Ninth Symphony, 1823), 
made cunning use of cymbals with other janissary 
effects. 

. It is from the early part of the 19th century that we 
find a more positive and extended use of cymbals as 
orchestral instruments, due in no small way to the 
pioneering of Berlioz. In his Grande messe dcs marts 
(1837) Berlioz scored for ten cymbals, certain of which 
he specified to be struck and/or sustained with soft 
sticks. His ideal ensemble included four pairs of 
cymbals (he frequently scored for more than one pair), 
and he scorned the combination of bass drum and 


cymbals played by one musician. 

Wagner’s use of cymbals is exemplary. One of the 
finest moments for the cymbals is their first entry in the 
overture to Die Meistersmger von Nurnherg. There is 
al.so the truly noble effect of two loud strokes at the 
climax of the Lohengrin prelude. Here as in Die 
Meistersmger two cymbals are clashed in the normal 
manner In Der Ring des Nihelungen Wagner used the 
mysterious ringing sound of a single cymbal, in some 
cases struck with a drumstick and in others with two 
drumsticks to produce a roll In Das Rheingold a roll 
(‘Becken mit Paukenschlagcin') describes the glitter of 
Ihc precious metal, and a similar effect occurs in the 
second act of Die Walkure, when Wotan uttcfs his 
mysterious blessing of Albcnch Wagner also us^d the 
two-plate roll Here a pair of cymbals are rUbbed 
together or the edges agitated against each other Bartok 
scored for this effect in his Second Violin Concerted and 
his Second Rhapsody foi Violin and Orchestra. It\also 
occurs in Vaughan Williams's A London Svmphtfny 
Today the roll is more generally allotted to the sus- 
pended cymbal 

Tchaikovsky used cymbals imitativcly (short notes) 
in the duel scene of his fantasy-overture Romeo and 
Juliet The single stroke (mf) with the well-calculated 
vibrating period prescribed by Dvorak in his Symphony 
‘T'rom the New World’ is a model of economy in the use 
of orchestral percussion 

Many late 19th- and 2()th-century composers have 
made considerable demands on cymbals (and the 
player). In Aniigonae Orff requested ten pairs of cym- 
bals Peter Schat in Signalement wrote for 1 2 suspended 
cymbals ol specified si/es Composers such as Mahler, 
Strauss, Schoenberg, Bartok, Stravinsky, Bliss, 
Hindemith. Gerhard and Walton have requested various 
effects Mahler asked for the cymbal to be struck with a 
.steel lod in his Third Symphony In Em Heldenlehen 
Strauss wrote zischend, here usually interpreted as ‘hiss- 
ing* This effect is customarily produced by the brush- 
ing of the two inner faces ol the cymbals, by passing the 
edge of one of the cymbals swiftly across the inner face 
of the other; or by scraping across the striations (tone- 
nngs) with the fingernail or a coin. Schoenberg wrote 
for a sustained note to be played by drawing a cello bow 
over the edge of a cymbal in his Five Orchestral Pieces. 
Bartok in his Sonata for Two Pianos and Percussion 
required the suspended cymbal to be struck forcibly on 
the dome with the heavy end of a side-drum stick, and in 
contrast, that the instrument be struck on the very edge 
with the fingernail or the blade of a pocket-knife (pppp)- 
Stravinsky frequently specified cymbal with tnangle 
beater, e.g. m the Firebird Suite and The Wedding. Bliss 
asked for two cymbals, placed respectively on the heads 
of a pair of timpani, to be struck with hard beaters in 
Meditations on a Theme of John Blow. Hindemith in his 
Symphony in Eb (1940) somewhat anticipated the 
‘sizzle’ cymbal of modern rhythmic groups (a suspended 
cymbal equipped with loose rivets or similar device) in 
his instruction for a cymbal to be struck with a soft stick 
while a thin rod is held to vibrate against the edge of the 
instrument. 

Further unusual effects come from Gerhard and 
Walton. In Hymnody (1963) Gerhard scored for the 
edge of a large suspended cymbal to be scraped with a 
threaded rod. In one of Walton’s earliest works, Faqade 
(1923), occur two novel requests: that the suspended 
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cymbal be struck (and sustained by means of a tremolo) 
with wire brushes, and the (possibly unique) effect pro- 
duced by striking the edge of a cymbal with a triangle 
In orchestral scores the part for the cymbals is writ- 
ten either on a staff or on a single line At times the 
cymbal part is combined with that of the bass drum, and 
if» signified by the use of ‘tails up' and ‘tails down’, a 
method used since the time of Haydn In many modern 
scores easily recognizable shapes are given, ex.h/ shows 
cymbals clashed {naturale) and ex l/i a suspended 
cymbal struck with a soft stick 

Kx 1 
(a) 


hor the normal two-platc stroke {naturalc, a 2) the 
cymbals are held vertically and clashed together with a 
swift up-and-down or across movement Maximum bril- 
liance IS obtained by the almost full circumference of 
each plate meeting simultaneously To obtain the tullcst 
sound the instruments are turned outwards after impact 
and held at arm's length Long notes arc indicated by the 
direction laisw: vihrer (let ring) or the sign in ex \h, in 
which case the plates ring Ireely Short notes are also 
indicated by notation, oi by the terms . viouffc etc 
To still the vibrations the player ‘damps' the sound by 
pressing the cymbals against his clothing 1 o indicate by 
notation the desired length of every cymbal note is not 
always possible L'rcqucntly the decision to dump or not 
IS left to the playei's (and conductor's) experience 
The observance of note values and dynamics is a 
major part of orchestral cymbal technique. Lor />/) the 
two cymbals meet as in the full clash, the degiee of 
movements being adjusted to ensure the required 
volume In ceilain circumstances the cymbals arc 
played edge to edge to produce a pianissimo effect 
Occasionally, to produce the minimum sound or a pai 
licular effect, one cymbal is lightly brushed across the 
other, or the two plates merely pulled apart 
In the past the suspended cymbal was one of a pair ot 
hand cymbals, it was held in one hand, the other execut- 
ing the strokes Today the ‘loose' cymbal is suspended on 
ii stand The tremolo is executed as is a roll on the 
timpani: a senes of reiterated single strokes To keep the 
cymbal horizontal during a tremolo, the beaters operate 
on (he opposite edges The playing spot, unless olhci- 
wise requested, is ( 3 cm from the edge Where a single 
stroke with hard stick is indicated, the cymbal is norm- 
ally struck on the edge Note values on the suspended 
cymbal are usually observed by the method ol ‘hand- 
damping' 

Among the many recent improvements in cymbal 
equipment is the insulated rack to hold one or more 
pairs of cymbals upright during lairt periods 
The combination of cymbals with bass drum (one 
performer) as a measure of economy is seen less today 
than it was at the time of Berlioz. The effect produced 
by a player striking a cymbal fixed to the bass drum 
with a held cymbal simultaneously with a stroke on a 
bass drum is, however, etTeclive. particularly m the 
military band and when requested lor a particular 
reason (as by Mahler in his First Symphony. 1891 
f'urkische Bee ken and grosse Trommel; and by 
Stravinsky in Petrushka, 1911). 

In jazz a variety of cymbals and cymbal effects arc 
used, including the hi-hat pedal-operated fool cymbals 



3. Cup-shaped (vmbals, held horizontallv detail from 
The Triumph of Bacchus over Hercules Roman silver dish 
(4th tnUun AD) from the Mddenhall Treasure {British 
Museum, London) 



6 Jamssarv bandsman with cymbals watercolour by 
an unknown artist, early I9th century {Royal Military 
School of Music, Kneller Hall) 
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and suspended cymbals: ‘crash , ride , bounce 


cries, where the milling crowd of her worshinivr 
rushes to and fro.' '' 
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Cymbalum (Lat., from Gk kvmha/on). Term, usually 
appearing in the plural, cymba/a, and designating two 
related musical instruments, a type of ancient cymbals 
and a medieval set of hells. 


Medieval cymbala were a set of small bells hung on ' 
frame and struck with a hammer (see illustration)* 
ItvmyRrHpbtc representations usually show from fourio 
eight hells, and theoretical sources invariably designate 
a diatonic scale based on C, also including Bfj Their 
use closely paralleled that of the organ. Early medieval 
treatises used their weights as an illustration oi 
Pythagorean pitch relationships in the same manner 
they used the length of organ pipes for this purpose 
After the organ was m use in the church, cymbala were 
frequently menlioned with it in parallel fashion, as when 
the I2ih-century Cistercian Aelred remonstrated 


Ancient cymbala were a pair of small, plate-shaped or ‘Whence are there so many organs, so many cymbala in 


more often cup-shaped bron/e cymbals (.SVr Cymuai s 
and Tympanum for illustrations ) They were associated 
in Greco-Roman culture with orgiastic religious rites, 
where they played ecstasy-inducing music together with 
the tympanum and the AUI.OS They became particu- 
larly prominent in Rome after the introduction of the 
Magna Mater, Cybeic, from Asia Minor in 204 HC. 
They appear on numerous vases and in murals and 
reliefs; a typical literary reference is that of Catullus 
who had a young votary of the goddess exclaim. ‘C'omc 
follow me to the Phrygian house of C'ybele, to the 
Phrygian grove of the goddess, where the voice of the 
cymbalum sounds, where the tympanum echoes, where 
the Phrygian tibia player sings on his deep-toned curved 
reed, where they celebrate the sacred rites with shrill 


our churches'^' In the late Middle Ages as the organ 
became more prominent cymbala declined in import-^ 
ance, but the term reappeared in the Renaissance, 
predictably meaning an organ stop 
The precise relationship between ancient and 
medieval cymbala has yet to be determined The term is 
the same, as illustrated in Christian commentaries on 
the psalms, which apply it to one in classical times and 
to the other in the Middle Ages. Moreover the similar 
cup-likc shape suggests a relationship. However, the 
steps in the presumed evolution from a pair of cymbals 
struck together to a senes of bells struck by a hammer 
are not known 
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Cymbalum and fiddle {top) with a harp, rebec and pan- 
pipes: illuminated capital from a French psalter, first 
half of the 1 3 th century (NL-DHk 76 E II f2r) 


J Smils van Wacsberght Cvmhala Bells in ihc Middle A}ies {Romi 
1951) 

Ci Flcischhauer F.trunen und How, Musikgeschichlc in Hildern, ir*' 
(Lcip/ig, 1964) 

JAMFS W M« KINNON 
C'ymmrodorion Society. Sec Eis rFDDI OD 
Cynel, Samuel. Sec ZiNULi., SAMUFL. 

Cynet. See SENNFI. 

Cyprian z Sieradza. See BazylIK, C YPRIAN. 

Cyprus. See CYPRUS MFDIFVAL POI YPHONY, lor 
discussion of Grecian and Turkish folk music styles, sec 
Greece, §IV, and Turkey, §2 

Cyprus: medieval polyphony. No Cypriot music from 
the early Middle Ages has survived, and conjectures as 
to musical activity on the island depend on scattered 
hints in literary and historical sources and on inferences 
drawn from more certain knowledge about other aspects 
of Cypriot life and culture (see Hoppin, ‘The Cypriol- 
French Repertory’, 1957). Early in the 15th century, 
however, the island produced one of the largest and 
most representative collections of late medieval music 
All of the pieces are anonymous, and none appears m 
any other manuscript Nevertheless, the repertory 
clearly stems from a transplanted French culture at the 
court of Cyprus and brings the island to temporary 
prominence in the history of music. 

Cyprus became an outpost of French culture in the 
later Middle Ages; it had been Greek until the end of the 
12th century, but Richard ] Coeur-de-Lion seized it 
1191 during the third crusade and sold it to the Knights 
Templar, who pul it in the charge of French barons with 
Guy dc Lusignan at their head. Within a few years, this 




branch of what was an illustrious French family became 
hereditary kings and began the period of Frankish rule 
that lasted until 1489. Establishment of the Lusignan 
dynasty brought with it a return of Cyprus to the 
bosom of the Roman church’. This return did not 
wholly suppress the Byzantine rite, but it required the 
importation of clerics from the West and made then 
liturgy and music the dominant form of religious life 
fhus, in both sacred and secular spheres, Cyprus 
acquired a ruling class that was almost entirely Western 
and predominantly French 

Evidence of French architecture in Cyprus still sui- 
vives in the many cathedrals, churches and monasteries 
built during the 13th and 14ih centuries The music ol 
the time was more ephemeral Only from the latter half 
of the 14th century docs slight evidence survive A 
polyphonic Kync in the repertory of Avignon (F AP1\ 
cd in CMM, xxix. 20) bears the word ‘Chipic’ (sec 
CHii’Rh) A list ot composers in the text of a motet (F- 
CH 564. no 108) includes one or possibly two men 
Irom C’yprus Minstrels accompanied Fcler I. King ol 
C yprus, in his travels throughout Europe in the HbOs 
Guillaume dc Machaut told the story of those travels in 
his narrative poem La pnse d'Alexandnc, which bears 
ample witness to Peter’s love ol music Among the 
familiars' of Pclci’s court w'erc clerks, chaplains and 
singers from the dioceses ol Cambrai. Touinai. Arras 
and Liege And in Venice, according to the Florentine 
historian Viliam, l\Mer bestowed a laurel wreath on 
Landini lor his organ playing After Peter's assassina- 
tion in 1 369 his chancellor, Philippe dc Me/ieres, 
returned to the West with a dramatized musical Office 
foi the Presentation of the Virgin, which Philippe had 
seen in C yprus and had himself tianslatcd from the 
(ireek 

Suggestive as these bits of evidence may be, lhe> 
scarcely foreshadow a sudden flowering of musical 
activity during the leign of King Janus (1398 1432) 
More than to Janus, perhaps, that flowering may be 
credited to his second wife, Ghaiiotle dc Bourbon, who 
came to C’yprus in 1411 According to the C ypriot 
chronicler Makhairas, Charlotte arrived with a retinue 
of some 60 people, of whose names only 19 arc 
preserved Among them, however, is a group of men, 
including two priests, who probably formed the nucleus 
of Charlotte’s private chapel One of these men, Gillcl 
Vehout, may well be the (ill FT VH HI who.se composi- 
tions arc found in a slightly later continental manuscript 
(GB-Oh C'an.misc 213) In any case, the chroniclers say 
that C'harlotte brought good luck to the island and in her 
time she died in 1422 - there was peace and abun- 
dance. Other evidence confirms that the manuscript of 
Fypriot music in l-Tn is one of the few tangible remains 
ol that period. A summary list of the contents of this 
inanii.script will show its arrangement in five large sec- 
tions- a plainchant collection of two rhymed Offices and 
SIX mass cycles (sec illustration), 17 polyphonic mass 
movements (three Glorias and seven Gk^ria-Credo 
pairs); 33 Latin and eight French motets; 102 ballades, 
43 rondeaux and 21 virelais. A polyphonic mass cycle, 
complete except for the Agnus Dei, was later inserted 
between the sections containing the ballades and the 
rondeaux and virelais. 

The most likely explanation for the unusual inclusion 
of plainchant in an otherwise polyphonic repertory is 
that It originated in Cyprus, probably in the first two 
decades of the 15th century. This is known to be true of 
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Pa^c from the plamthant set turn of J II 9 showing the 
Office of St Anne (who is depicted in the initial), hegin- 
nmg With the chaplet ‘Mulierum foriern followed by the 
^reat responsor v Intel legis sacramenta' (I-Tn J 11 9, 
I Mr) 


the Office of St Hilanon with which the manuscript 
opens. At King Janus's request, the schismatic pope 
John XXIII approved the Office and sanctioned its per- 
formance m a bull dated 23 November 1413. With 
several relics of St Anne preserved in Cypriot churches, 
her Office in all likelihood was also a native product. So 
loo must have been the ma.ss cycles, for the melodies 
appear nowhere else Three cycles are complete, even 
including the Credo, three consist only of Kyrie, 
Sanctus and Agnus Oci Each cycle is written in a single 
mode, and they thus become the earliest known 
examples of unified plainchant masses 
The polyphonic ma.ss movements contribute a valu- 
able addition to the continental repertory of Gloria - 
Credo pairs that foreshadow the Renaissance cyclic 
mass. In addition to being unified by mode, metre and 
style, the pairs provide characteristic examples of the 
three different styles of contemporary mass movements 
in western Europe, two in motel style with text in the 
two upper voices, two with text in all four voices; three 
in three-part song style with text only in the upper voice. 
The added mass cycle is also in song style, but is 
unusual in having all its movements based on part or all 
of the same tenor melody. Still unidentified, the melody 
IS in tnple metre, with regular rhythms and a clear 
phrase structure that suggest secular origin (ex.l). 
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Wherever or whenever this cycle was composed, it must 
be one of the first tenor masses 

The most important aspects of the 41 motets are the 
use of four part writing m all hut three pieces, the 
appearance of isorhythm in all but one. and the concen- 
tration on sacred texts Even a majority of the Erench 
texts praise the Virgin Mary, and only two seem to be 
entirely secular Eight Latin motets (nos 23 .30) with 
texts that trope the ‘Great Antiphons’ for the Magnificat 
constitute a unique series of pieces composed as a unit, 
although they would have been perfonned, one each 
day, in the week preceding Chnstmas The texts of 
motet 12 establish a connection with earlier continental 
music by using the same poetic forms and rhymes as the 
texts of the motet fmpudenter cinwvi/l'irtutihus at- 
tributed to PHItlPPf^ Di; Vn RY. On the other hand, three 
motets (nos. 6, 8 and 17) name King Janus and thus 
confirm stylistic evidence that the collection originated 
in the first decades of the 15th century 
The French songs are so similar in general style thtil 
they may be discussed together Only 16 of the 166 
pieces depart from normal three-part writing with text in 
the upper voice. One ballade has two upper parts with 
different texts; two-voice writing appears in four virclais 
and nine rondeaux, two of which have the text in both 
voices, one virelai has the text in all three voices, and 
the final rondeau is a four-voice canon 
In their rhythmic style, however, the secular songs 
display a wider range of style than any other group of 
pieces. Some are scarcely more complex than the late 
works of Machaul A few rival the complexities of late 
14th-century manneristic style {see Ars nova and Ars 
SIJBTILIOR) From thc.se few. Wolf and Apel picked their 
illustrations of the Cypriot manuscript and caused it to 
be ranked undeservedly with such monuments of man- 
nered notation as the Chantilly and Modena manuscripts 
(F-CH 564 and I~MOe 5,24). The majority of pieces 
make but moderate use of manneristic devices. Only 
‘displacement syncopation’ and the simpler proportions 
(3:2 and 4:3) occur with any frequency A return to 
rhythmic simplicity characterizes what must be the 
latest songs in the manuscript. Shifts from 6/8 to .3/4 
rhythms (notated in full-red coloration) still occur, but 
other notational complexities almost disappear. The 
modernity of these pieces also manifests itself in the use 
of semiminims (semiquavers in transcription) and in the 
presence of textless and presumably instrumental pas- 
sages in the upper voice. Such pieces dilTer in no way 
from exactly contemporary continental songs. 

The repertory from Cyprus thus proves to be much 
more than a record of musical activity at a remote 
provincial court. By its quality, its variety, its reflection 
of current practices and its anticipation of future 
developments, it provides our most comprehensive sur- 


vey of the state of music just before the appearance of 
the first Renaissance composers, 
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RK HARO H HOPPIN 

Cyrquillon, Thomas. See (’Rbt'Ql)llI ON. MIOMAS 
C/akan. See ( sAkAn^ 

Czard, Georg [Oarth, (icorge] See Zarth, cji-ORCj 

C/artoryska |n6e Rad/iwill), IMarcelina, Princess {h 
Podlu/ne na Polcsui, IK May IK 1 7, rJ Krakow, ,S June 
1K94) Polish pianist She was educated in Vienna and 
began studying music under CVerny, she was later a 
pupil of C'hopin in Pans, and in a compaiatively short 
lime became a line interpreter of his music She was one 
of the few friends present at his death In 1K4K the 
Austrian government dismissed hei from Vienna as a 
Russian sub)cct She moved to Pans where she formed a 
.small group comprising the most eminent of the Polish 
emigres and members of French artistic and literary 
circles. She gave chanty concerts in Pans, London and 
Vienna, oltcn with the most celebrated artists, including 
Vieuxtemps, August Franchomme, Pauline Viardol and 
Liszt, in 1867 she returned to Poland and settled in 
KrakeSw, where she formed, as in Pans, a group bring- 
ing together figures from the world of art and literature 
She gave many Chopin concerts in different towns 
in Poland C/artoryska also initiated Stanislaw' 
Tarnowski’s Chopin lectures, which she illustrated her- 
self, as well as two historic concerts in Krakow in 1877, 
at which were performed works by Polish composers 
from Gomolka to ?lelcnski She was regarded by many 
critics as one of the most authentic of all contemporary 
pianists in Chopin’s own manner of interpretation. 
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Z()FIA CHEC’HLINSKA 

Czech Nonet. Czech chamber ensemble. The members 
are Vaclav Snitil (h Hradec Kralove, 1 March 1928), 
violin; Milan Hefmanek (6 MarSovicc, 8 March 1942). 
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viola; Rudolf Lojda {h Plzen, 4 July 1927), cello; 
Vaclav Fuka {b Prague, 7 Dec 1933), double bass; Jifi 
Bousek {h Prague, 27 March 1943), flute; Jan Krcjcl {h 
Dolni Hbity, nr. Pribram, 11 Dec 1935). oboe, Vaclav 
Kyzivat {h Liban, 24 Dec 1936), clarinet, Jaroslav 
ftezac (/) Hrdlofezy, 17 March 1929), bassoon, and 
Arnost Charvat {h Blansko, 15 Aug 1928), horn The 
nonet was originally formed from members of Reissig's 
student orchestra at the Prague Conservatory, for a 
performance in March 1923 of laraba's Three 
Meditations for wind and string instruments It was 
established on a pcnnanenl basis by the violinist Emil 
Leichner (h Prague, 30 July 1902), took the name 
Czech Nonet, and gave its first concert in Prague in 
January 1924 That year its members moved to 
Lithuania to teach at the Klaipeda Conservatory \ot 
four years, they also gave concerts there. From 1928 
the ensemble was again based in Prague It toured 
throughout Europe, Africa, South and (Tmtral America 
(liorn 1945), the USA and Canada (Irom 1968), and it 
led to the founding of similar ensembles in Rome (the 
Ciiuppo Stromentale Italiano) and I.cningrad. It played 
at the International Festivals of Contemporary Music m 
Pans in 1937. and London and Brussels in 1938 The 
personnel has changed rnan> limes but Leichner \ un- 
interrupted membership helped to ensure continuity of 
style and tone-colour, and the high standards he set were 
maintained after he left the group in 1963 The first 
composer to write foi the ensemble was Foerster 
(Nonet, op 147), others to have done so include 
Prokofiev, Ilaba, Martinii, Lutoslawski, Bofkovcc. 
Dobias, Kapr, Pauer and Novak 
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At I NA Nf MC OVA 

Czechoslovakia. Central European republic. It was 
Lieaied in 1918 out of former Habsburg territories 
Bohemia, Moravia and Slovakia This reflects the com- 
position of the 9th-ccntury kingdom of CJrcat Moravia 
Slovakia fell to the Magyars in 906 (and remained part 
of Hungary and later the Flab.sburg Empire until 1918); 
Bohemia, with a strong line of Pfemyslid princes and 
kings, became dominant and m 1029 formally incorpor- 
ated Moravia as a margraviatc The teachings of Jan 
Hus gave the kingdom a largely Protestant character, 
eroded neither by five assaults by imperial and crusader 
armies (1419 31) nor by the election of a Habsburg as 
king in 1526. After the Battle of the White Mountain 
(1620), in which the C'zech nobility were defeated by the 
Habsburgs, Bohemia and Moravia became virtual pro- 
vinces of the Habsburg Empire and were forced to adopt 
Its language and religion. Reaction to this culminated m 
the 19th-century national revival, which in turn led to 
>ndependence in 1918. As a result of the Munich Pact 
(1938) various border territories were annexed to 
(jcntiany, Hungary and Poland, and in 19.39 the 
republic was dismembered with Bohemia and Moravia 
^r^oming a German protectorate and Slovakia an 


independent state. The country was liberated in 1945, 
largely by the Red Army, and in 1948 became a social- 
ist stale. Czechoslovakia became a federation of Czech 
and Slovak socialist republics in 1968. 

I Art music. II. Folk music. 

/. Art music 

I Bohemi.i ,ind Moruvia (i) 1 « 1 723 (n) I'hc period of migration (mi) 
Cirowlh ol nationalism ( IV) 191S 45 (v) Since 1945 2 Slovakia 

I BotiUMiA AND Moravia 

(<) 7V> 1723. Christianity is believed to have been 
brought to Bohemia by Bavarian evangelical pnests 
early in the second quarter of the 9th century. In about 
863 the By/antine missionanes Cyril and Methodius 
came to the Great Moravian Empire to preach 
Christianity in the Slavonic tongue Although their 
introduction of a Slavonic liturgy received papal ap- 
proval. the Roman C'atholic priests and their bishop 
opposed this vigorously and resolved to make the Latin 
ritual prevail, the Slavonic liturgy was banned in 885 by 
Pope Stephen V Byzantine chant was sung during this 
lime, but early in the 10th century Gregorian chant 
became predominant. In the llth century singing in 
Slavonic was forbidden in the churches, so that the 
cailiest surviving Czech melodies, although religious, 
are not liturgical One of the first of these, Hospodine, 
pomiluj nv (‘Lord, have mercy’) appears in Jan of 
Holcsov’s tract of about 1397 The Svaty Vdclave (‘St 
Wcnccslas') melody, which was later used by Dvorak, 
Suk and Novak, occurs in a gradual of about 1473 The 
first signs of a metrically conceived song are seen in 
Huoh vsemohuci (‘Almighty God'), in the Jistebnice 
Cantional (i 1420), the earliest Bohemian hymn collec- 
tion. where Jezu Knste, stedry kneze (‘Jesu Chnst, 
bountiful priest') is also found 

The simplicity of popular melody was clearly 
reflected in the early 15th-century Christmas hymns, 
such as Vizmez pacholicka and Narodil se Emanuel. 
Although some of the songs of the Hussites were 
original, a considerable number were adapted from 
Gregorian plainsong and secular sources. The most 
powerful of these melodies, Kroz jsu Bozi bojovnici 
(‘Those who are God’s warriors’), was fervently sung by 
z^izka's army on the battlefield and meant to strike fear 
into the hearts of their enemies. The Jistebnice Cantional 
comprises 77 of these songs, including this celebrated 
melody Almost a century later the puritanical 
Bohemian Brethren (Unitas Fratrum) began publishing 
numerous Protestant collections of hymns and psalms, 
as did the moderate Hussite group, the Calixtines or 
Utraquists Some of these hymnals lack tunes, including 
the earliest of them, the Fisnidky of 1501, which is 
usually as.sociated with Bishop Luke of Prague. One of 
the more important collections with tunes is the famous 
Pisne ehval hozskych (Szamotuly, 1561), closely 
linked with Jan Blahoslav, the translator of the New 
Testament Simon Lomnicky’s PLme nove na 
evanf^elia (Prague, 1580), which includes tunes, is the 
first of many Catholic hymnals. §teycr and Bozan were 
as,siduous collectors of hymns, whereas Michna and 
Holan Rovensky were composers who included in their 
cantionals sacred songs for several voices. From 1620 
onwards, during the Thirty Years War (1618-48), lead- 
ing Protestants were forced to flee from persecution, and 
consequently Tranovsky’s Cithara sanctorum was pub- 
lished at LevoSa, Slovakia (1636). and Bishop 
Komensky issued his important Kancioned . . . kniha . . . 
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pism duchornich at Amsterdam (1659). 

Bohemian composers were slow to adopt polyphonic 
styles, and even in the second half of the 15th century, 
as the Kutna Hora Gradual shows, they were still writing 
in Ars Antiqua forms. Jan Franus's Canlional (1505). 
however, includes some examples of the newer type of 
motet and even some five-part works. After this 
polyphonic music developed rapidly and before the 
close of the century Spongopaeus wrote a compo.sition 
for eight-part double choir Trojan Turnovsky, Jiri 
Rychnovsky and the nobleman and humanist Harant / 
Polzic a Bezdruzic (beheaded in 1621) were the leading 
composers of the Renaissance. A single five-part mass, 
two motets and some motet fragments arc all that sur- 
vive of Harant 's work, but these provide ample evidence 
of his talent 

During most of the 16th century (Habsburg domina- 
tion began in 1526) the three emperors, Ferdinand I 
(1556-64), Maximilian II (1564-76) and Rudolf 11 
(1576-1612), maintained splendid musical establish- 
ments. Rudolf was particularly fortunate in having such 
composers as Jacob Regnart, Kerle and Monte to serve 
him at Prague castle, where he preferred to re.sidc; 
Prague thus became one of the most important 
European musical centres Following the example of the 
imperial court, the powerful Ro/mberk family estab- 
lished a fine orchestra and library of music at Cesky 
Krumlov. In the 17th century the Kinskys, Czernins 
and F^iirstenbergs had singers and instrumentalists at 
their Prague palaces, and Count F, A Sporck, a con- 
noisseur of the arts and patron of Italian opera, had 
theatres at Prague and K.uks and engaged Antonio 
Denzio to direct them There were musical establish- 
ments at the Moravian castles of Tovacov, Vyskov, 
HoleSov (where Holzbauer was the director of music) 
and Jaromcficc nad Rokytnou, the seat of Count J A 
Questenberg and the home of the Mica family But the 
most important group of musicians was at Kromcri/ in 
the chapel of the Prince-Bishop Karl Liechlcnslcm- 
Kastclcorn of Olomouc. The most important musician 
there was Pavel Vejvanovsky; Bibcr was there from 
about 1668 until he left for Salzburg in 1670. 

Jesuit colleges provided a thorough training for 
young church musicians, and monasteries and churches 
offered good opportunities for composers of sacred 
choral music, organ music, school and sepulchre 
dramas and Christmas pastorals. Michna, organist of 
one of these colleges, was in many ways the most typical 
Czech composer of the early Baroque period There arc 
marked Italian influences in his music, but his use of 
indigenous elements has particular significance. He 
planned his St Wence.slas Mass on a festive scale for .six 
solo voices, six-part choir and an orchestra that includes 
trumpets. During the first half of the 18th century 
Zelenka was the most outstanding Czech composer. He 
studied with Fux and Lotti and became court composer 
at Dresden. Among his many compositions are three 
oratorios and an allegorical Melodrama de Sancto 
Venceslao, which he wrote in 1 723 for the coronation of 
the Habsburg Emperor Charles VI as King of Bohemia 
(Fux wrote Costanza e Fortezza for this occasion) 
Zelenka’s contemporary Cernohorsky, who was the 
minorite choirmaster of St Jakub's, Prague, was known 
as *11 Padre boemo' in Italy and was highly regarded at 
home. 

Primislao, primo re di Boemia (Venice, 1698) was 
almost certainly the first opera based on a Czech sub- 


ject. for it anticipated Bartolomeo Bemardi’s La 
Lihussa (Prague, 1703) by several years; but the 
composer is not known and may not have been Czech. 
Another version of the same legend, Prafta nascente da 
Libussa e Pnmislao, was performed at Count Sporck’s 
theatre (Prague, 1734), the compo.scr is believed to have 
been Antonio Bioni When Myslivccek began compos- 
ing operas more than 30 years later he also used Italian 
librettos, but made no attempt to set Czech subjects. 

(i/) The period pi migration. After Charles Vi's corona- 
tion in 1723 there was little incentive for noblemen to 
s|3cnd much time at their Prague palaces or on their 
Bohemian and Moravian estates except for hun|(ing For 
a century the imperial court had been pcrrbanently 
established in Vienna, and Prague had consequently 
declined to the level of a provincial city. Many\ Czechs 
had found the crushing defeat in 1620 hard to be^ir, they 
were forced to use the language of their conquerors, and 
Protestants (e g the Bendas) found the lack of religious 
freedom intolerable. But perhaps the most .serious iispcci 
of the situation for musicians was the limited number ot 
worthwhile posts that they could fill. The conditions 
that prevailed led to an unprecedented migration of 
C zechs and Moravians to many parts of Europe (where 
most of them became known under the fonns of then 
names usually Cjcrmani/ed that were used locally) 
While Johann Starnil/, his two sons and F X. Richter 
and F'lltz were contributing to the development of the 
pre-Classical symphony at Mannheim, CJeorg Benda 
was experimenting with the new art of melodrama at 
Gotha His violinist brother Franz was Konzerlmeistcr 
to Frederick the Great at Berlin Opera drew 
Myslivecck southwards to Italy, where he followed up ii 
triumph at Naples with successes in several other Italian 
cities and at Munich. Adalbert CJyrowetz was well 
known in several capital cities as a composer of stage 
and instrumental music, and virtuosos like the horn 
player Giovanni Punto and the pianist -composer Jan 
Ladislav Dussek travelled widely Franlisek Adam MiCa 
spent his time in Austria and Poland, and J. B. Vanhal 
first studied in Vienna, then travelled in Italy and finail) 
returned to settle in the Austrian capital. Many other 
Czech and Moravian composers made Vienna their 
home Franti^k Tuma was composer to the Empress 
Elisabeth (Charles VFs widow) and director of her 
Kapellc, Joscl' ^>lepan was court piano teacher and had 
Mane Antoinette and Princess C'aroline as pupils: after 
making his mark as an opera huffa composer in Italy, 
Gassmann followed Gluck as director of the impenal 
theatre, Leopold Kozeluch became court composer after 
Moz.arl, and was in turn succeeded by Franz Krommer 
from Moravia; and Paul Wranilzky (the composer ol 
Oheron, Komg der Elfen) and his brother Anton were 
important members of the imperial opera orchestra. The 
harpist and composer Krumpholtz played in Pnna* 
E.sierhazy’s orchestra, but he later went to Pans, where 
Josef Kohout (1 73b -93) and Antoine Reicha, Berlio/'*' 
teacher, had established themselves. Pichl was directoi 
of music and composer to the Archduke Ferdinand ai 
Milan for 21 years, and Rosetti, a double bass player 
was Count Oettingen-Wallerstein’s music director 
The only two important Czech musicians to remain ai 
home during this period were F. X. Brixi, who directed 
the music at St Vitus’s Cathedral, Prague, and F. X 
DuSek, a piano teacher and friend of Mozart. 

After the Thirty Years War it was normal for com- 
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posers to write Lalin church music and operas in Italian, 
German or iTench. Czech words were rarely set, except 
at Jaromence, where between 1728 and 1737 Frantisck 
Antonin Mica composed operas and short sacred works 
to Czech texts. At about this time Zclcnka used the 
Kralice Bible translation for his setting of Psalm I, 
written at Dresden, and in the early 176()s Felix Benda 
(1708-68), a Prague organist, composed two (Vech 
sepulchre dramas. Apart from such works and minor 
operas of the Sing.spiel type in country districts, the 
Czech language was not used by mu.sicians until the 
beginning of the 1 9th century 

(ill) Growth of nationalism The strong literary develop- 
ments in Bohemia during the last decades of the 1 8th 
century represented a protest, by those w'ho had re.id 
Rousseau and Herder, against the suppression ol the 
C zech language Dobrovsky embarked on his vitally 
important philological and historical studies, and his 
literary work was continued by Jungmann At Prague 
University a chair ol Czech language and literature was 
lounded in 1791 7'ham published the first anthology of 
old and new poems in 1785, but the ‘discovery' of the 
notorious Dviir Kralove Manuscript over 30 years later 
was a far more momentous literary event Ryba 
succeeded m having a set of Czech songs published in 
1800, and his example was followed several years later 
by .fan Dolczalek and Tomasck The first foreign opeia 
perfonned in a Czech translation was Div Zauhciflotc, 
enterprisingly mounted in Prague by an Italian troupe in 
about 1794, but Wcigl's Schwcitzerfamilw, given in 
( zech in 1823, initiated the steady flow of translated 
works from abroad Starting with /’/ic Tinker. 1826, 

I rantisek Skroup tried to establish himself as a 
composer of' Czech operas, but after the third attempt he 
fell obliged to turn to German librettos. 

C zech compo.scrs were pioneers of the salon piano 
pieces greatly favoured during the Romantic period 
Tomasck wrote some Fclogues in 1807, and his 
Rhapsodies (1810) and Dithyrambs (1818) followed 
Ihe Impromptus (1822) of his pupil Vofisek preceded 
those of Schubert Bedfich Weber was chosen to be the 
lirst director of the Prague Conservatory, which was 
opened in 1811, and when the Prague Organ School was 
started in 1830 .Ian Vitasek became its head Like 
lomasek, Vitasek w'as a great admirer of Mozart, who 
had taken Prague by storm when he presented Lc nozze 
ill Figaro, Don Giovanni and 1m denwnza di Tito there 
to the delight of the Czechs. The St Cccilia Society and 
Ihc Zofin Academy, both Prague concert-giving organi- 
sations, began m 1840 The growing interest in folksong 
became apparent when FTantLsek Susil issued his first 
collection of Moravian songs (1835) and Karel Eibcn 
lollowcd It with a book of Czech songs (1842) 

The transformation of the political situation caused 
hy the Austrian defeats in Lombardy in 1859 led to 
great optimism about the future course of Czech music. 
F*lans were laid to open a Provisional Theatre for Czijch 
^pera and drama m 1862, and Count Jan Harrach 
offered prizes for operas and librettos. Hlahol (male- 
voice choral societies) were established in Nymburk 
(I860), Prague (1861) and Plzen (1862), and the 
Lmelecka Beseda, a society composed of the leading 
personalities in each of the arts, was founded in Prague 
1863. Smetana's decision to compose a series of 
r^peras on historical and legendary subjects culminated 
•n l^alihor (1868) and the epic festival opera Lihuse. 
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which was held in reserve until 11 June 1881, for the 
fe.stive opening of the National Theatre. The theatre 
burnt down almost immediately but reopened in 1883. 
His cycle of six .symphonic poems Mci vlast represents 
the continuation and completion of his aim to glorify the 
Czech nation in his creative work His insistence that 
national art should adopt contemporary compositional 
methods and not be based on folksong led to opposition 
from tradilionali.sts and misunderstanding by the public 
They enjoyed The Bartered Bride (1866) and to a lesser 
extent The Kiss (1876), but failed to appreciate Dalihor. 
During his eight years as principal conductor of the 
Provisional Theatre (1866-74) Smetana broadened the 
operatic repertory, mainly by reducing its Italian con- 
tent and including several new Czech works by such 
composers as Karel §cboi, Rozkosny, Bendl, Vojacek 
and Blodek With his own compositions he raised the 
quality of Czech music to a level of considerable distinc- 
tion. and at the same time established a style that is 
unmistakably Czech 

Smetana was an ardent patriot who was not interested 
in having his works performed abroad, and who.se aim 
was to provide a repertory of Czech music When 
Dvorak (his junior by 17 years) became known, the 
struggle to give Czech art and culture its rightful place 
in the life of the nation had been largely achieved. He 
loo was by nature a patriot, although not an extreme one. 
His music may also be seen as genuinely Czech, but he 
was perfectly willing to let the outside world share it 
with his own people His greatest successes were in fact 
in England and the USA. He was determined, however, 
to write a stage work that would win a permanent place 
in the hearts of the Czech people, and towards the end of 
his life he succeeded with Rusalka (1901), a fairy-tale 
opera written on quasi-Wagnerian principles. His inter- 
est in Wagner influenced his work at various times, but 
his admiration for the Viennese composers and his 
friendship with Brahms left a more lasting impression. 
Small basic elements of Czech folk music became an 
essential feature of his personal style, which did not 
change fundamentally, even under the impact of the 
exotic music he heard in the USA 

Melodrama was favoured by Fibich in his tnlogy 
Hippodamia (1890^ 91), which makes use of a complex 
leitmotif system. Karel Kovafovic, compo.ser of the pat- 
riotic opera The Do^-heads (1898), and Otakar Ostrcil, 
who wrote the melodious one-act op)era The Budi\9\ 1), 
were both pupils of Fibich and distinguished conduc- 
tors at the National Theatre, Prague. Josef Bohuslav 
Foerslcr also wrote for the stage and was successful 
with Eva (1899) and The Invincihles (1918), but he 
excelled in choral music. None of these men was able to 
score an international success such as Weinberger had 
with Svanda the Bagpiper (1927). 

Dvorak's Moravian friend Janacek waited 12 years 
for the Prague premiere of his Jenufa (Brno, 1904), but 
this belated recognition encouraged him greatly and in 
the final decade of his life he composed four more 
operas {Kdt’a Kabanova, Brno, 1921, The Cunning 
Little Vixen, Brno, 1924, The Makropuhs Case, Brno, 
1926 and From the House of the Dead, Brno, 1930), as 
well as the Glagolitic Mass, the Sinfonietta and his finest 
chamber music JanaCck was steeped in Moravian folk 
music; his extremely personal style, which relied greatly 
on the repetition of brief melodic and rhythmic frag- 
ments and resulted in a kind of musical mosaic, proved 
to be a highly satisfactory vehicle for the expression of 
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intimate and intensely passionate thoughts and emo- 
tions. 

The music of Josef Suk (i), the second violinist in the 
Bohemian Quartet, acquired greater depth of feeling 
after the double blow of the death of his teacher Dvorak 
and of his wife, Dvorak’s daughter Otilic. The Asrael 
symphony (1905-6), the symphonic poem Ripenmf^ 
(1912-17) and the Second String Quartet date from this 
period. VitSzslav Novak, another of Dvorak’s pupils, 
was an outstanding teacher whose pupils included 
Ladislav Vycpalek, Dobias, Jaroslav and Otakar 
Jeremias, Axman, Vomacka, Kune, and Alois and Karel 
Haba, as well as the Slovak composers Cikkcr, 
Alexander Moy/es and Suchon. There is a strong 
national feeling in Novak’s operas Karlstejn (1916) and 
The Lantern (1923) The themes that recur most 
frequently in his music, however, are nature, often as- 
sociated with Slovakia, and love. 

(/V) J9I8 45 After the deaths of Janacek (1928), Suk 
(1935) and Ostrcil (1935), the remaining active 20th- 
century Czech composers were V. Novak and Foerster 
Their legacy formed the link for the mainstream of 
modern Czech music, which, while it was influenced by 
impressionism and schooled in the works of Mahler and 
Strauss, and also took its inspiration from jazz, folksong 
and social poetry, basically did not exceed the bounds of 
the established Czech style. Among the composers in 
that style were L. Vycpalek, Karel, Otakar Zich, Otakar 
Jeremias, K B Jirak. Kficka, Vomacka and others The 
organizational links between them were pnmarily 
Prague institutions, the Spolek pro Moderni fludbu 
(Society for Modern Music, 1920-39), the Umclecka 
Beseda (1863-1973) and its journal Lhty Hudehni 
malice, later renamed Tempo. Above all this group of 
composers enriched the Czech tradition of choral song 
and raised its musical quality; they also developed sym- 
phonic and chamber music. 

The Czech interwar avanl garde split away from this 
movement, one important group was formed by Alois 
Haba and his pupils, including Karel Haba, Srom and 
Reiner. They took their inspiration from the express- 
ionists and moved towards the techniques of the Second 
Viennese School. Their music is characterized by alona- 
lity, an athematic style and Haba’s micro-mtcrvallic 
system (quarter- tone, sixth-tone etc). Haba’s experimen- 
tation and the construction of quarter- and sixth-tone 
instruments (piano, harmonium, clarinet etc) was a 
Czech contribution to the development of composition 
and resulted in the establi.shment in 1923 of a special 
Haba composition class at the Prague Conservatory In 
1935 the society for contemporary music, Pfitomnosl, 
was founded by that sector of the Czech avant garde 
with the journal Rytmus as their official publication. 
The strong tendency of Haba’s group to social criticism 
attracted to Pfitomnost a further group of Czech com- 
posers, also active in the Communist proletarian move- 
ment, Svaz DDOf . Those composers (e.g. Vit Ncjedly 
and SchulhofT) were orientated towards Soviet music 
and the German Kampflied and subordinated their art 
to the demands of the working class and the struggle 
against Fascism. 

At the other end of the spectrum of the Czech avant 
garde was a group of composers whose most important 
member was Martinu. The group’s artistic orientation 
was more towards France (Les Six, Stravinsky), and 
their music shows neo-classical and constructivist ten- 


dencies with the rich use of jazz. Other members of this 
group, organized within Manes, the society of graphic 
artists, were Bofkovec. Isa Krejei and Jezek. Hlobil and 
especially E. F. Burian, whose works synthesize most of 
the tendencies of the intcrwar avant garde, were loosely 
connected with this group. 

In Moravia it was Janacek who significantly advanced 
the development of music through the quality of his 
composition and the establishment of the Brno Organ 
School in 1882 His pupils, including Vladimir Ambros. 
Kvapil and Petr/elka, formed the Klub Moravskych 
Skadatelii (Club of Moravian Composers, 1922 49) in 
Brno Some composers m his circle were influenced by 
the late Romantic style of Mahler and Reger, {and by 
impressionist music, while others, notably Kapralova, 
were French-orientated Only Pavel Haas and Ilarasta. 
who explored a method of modal composition and the 
rhythmic layering of structures, thought Janacek's 
compositional technique through to its conclusion 

A group of German composers, which included 
Finke and LJllniann, also played a progressive role This 
group was drawn primiinly towards expressionism 
and the Second Viennese School, they were organ- 
ized in Prague as the Vcrein fur Musikahschen 
Privatauffiihrungen and published the journal Dvr 
Auftakt In the 193()s they coopeiated with Czech 
artists, in particular with Haba's circle and Pfitomnost 
Under the artistic directorship of Zcmlinsky and Szell, 
the Neues Deutsches Theater in Prague became an 
important institution with a repertory that pioneered 
works by Janacek, Schoenberg, Shostakovich, Milhaud. 
Krcnck etc Several artistic institutions played an 
important role in Czech musical life at the end of the 
193()s in Prague the National Theatre and the Czech 
Philharmonic under 7'ahch created a repertory represent- 
ative of Czech music (mainly Smetana, Dvorak, Novak 
and Suk), while in Brno the Moravian Municipal 
Theatre gave premieres of almost all Janacek’s operas, as 
well as works by Martinu, Ostrcil, F. F. Burian and 
non -Czech composers such as Prokofiev In Ostrava 
Jaroslav Vogel and Schulhoff created the conditions for 
the growth of modern mu.sic and Stravinsky, Prokofiev 
and Hindemith gave premieres of their own works there 
Professional musicians were trained in Prague and Brno 
and in the university extension ‘masters schools’ The 
network of societies for chamber music and the 
hundreds of choral societies affiliated to the organiza- 
tion Pevccka Obec Ceskoslovcnska (C’zechoslovak 
Choral Council, 1868- 1951) made concerts possible in 
virtually all the larger towns in Czechoslovakia. The 
Czechoslovak radio extended this network with its 
stations in Prague (1923), Brno (1925), Ostrava (1929) 
and later Plzen (1946) This gave wide publicity to the 
most famous ijcrforming bodies and soloi.sts m 
Czechoslovakia. The departments of musical sciences at 
the Charles University in Prague and at the Masaryk 
University in Brno facilitated the study of musicology 
Conservation of musical materials (mainly at the music 
department of the National Museum, Prague, and at the 
Moravian Museum, Brno) and instrument making 
achieved a high standard. There were several establishcil 
private publishers (in Prague, the Urbanek family- 
1871, F. Chadim, 1906, Melantrich, 1936 and the 
Umclecka Beseda, 1871; in Brno, the Pazdirek family. 
1911). Czech musical life thus had a well-developed 
institutional basis that not only satisfied its own 
demands but was open to international contacts, the 
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most prominent of which were those with central, 
western and south-eastern Europe. 

The 1935 festival of the ISCM foreshadowed the 
onset ol‘ Fascism Originally to have been held in Berlin, 

It was moved (after political disputes within the German 
section of the ISCM) to Karlovy Vary (formerly 
Karlsbad) German pro-Na/,i members, m the majority 
in the Karlovy Vary council, withdrew their coopera- 
tion at the last minute; the festival was therefore 
organized fiom Prague and pa.ssed off successfully 

The Munich Pact (1938), the formation of the in- 
dependent Slovak state (1939) and the Nazi occupation 
of Czechoslovakia (1939) complicated and progressi- 
vely limited Czech musical hie, which during World 
War II was conducted within the framework of Hitler’s 
Reich (1939-45) The intcrwar avant garde was dis- 
pel sed and individual European national cultures were 
isolated Czech music suffered grave losses Martinu 
emigrated to the West, and Kapralova (1940) and Je/ek 
(1942) died in exile there, Z Ncjedly emigrated to the 
East Many professional C'/cch musicians, including Vit 
Nejedly. died in the free Czech army Karel Reiner, H 
E Bunan. Karel Ancerl, the niusicologi.sl llelfcrt and 
many others suffered in Na/i prisons and concentration 
camps, R Karel and the music<ilogist /denek Nemcc 
.irnong others died in prison Artists ol Jewish extrac- 
tion who did not choose to emigrate in time died in 
concenlralion camps (Schulhofl, Krasa, Pavel Haas. 
Bedfieh Weiss, Ullmann and others) The closing of the 
universities made the study of musicology impossible 
The Czech opera theatres m Prague, Brno, Ostrava, 
Plzefi and Olornouc were closed Many ( zajch artists 
reacted to the Nazi occupation with violent opposition, 
illegal activities (many works with anti-Nazi themes 
were written) or passive resistance. The music written 
duimg the occupation shows a marked simplihcation ol 
musical language as well as a dependence on natumal 
lolk materials Some artists continued their struggle 
even through the Nazi campaign against eutartetc 
Kunst Haba continued his composition cla.ss at the 
Prague (’on.servalory, quarter-lone and athemalie com- 
positions were still performed at concerts of 
Pfitomnost, and the Prague festival on the I2()lh 
anniversary (1 944) of Smetana’s birth was a highly suc- 
cessful manifestation of Gzech mu.sical culture, in spite 
ol the opposition of the occupying forces 

(v) Since 1945. With the liberation of C zechoslovakia in 
1945 new perspectives opened for Czech musical lile 
The suspended international contacts were re- 
established. In 1946 the annual mu.sic festival Prague 
Spring was begun m Prague, bringing renewed contacts 
between Czechoslovak musicians and those of both the 
West and the East. Similar traditions of regular festivals 
with international participants were established else- 
where in C zechoslovakia (Brno Music Festival, Ostrava 
Musical May, the Chopin F'estival in Marianskc Laznc 
etc) 

With the establishment of a socialist state in 1948 a 
new phase began in the country’s musical life The process 
‘^1 nationalization began with the C’/cch Philharmonic 
H945), and in the 1950s several new symphony orch- 
estras were established. State philharmonic orchestras 
were founded m Brno (1956), Ostrava (1954. from 
•^^72 the Janacck Philharmonic), in Olornouc 
(Moravian Philharmonic, 1951), in Gotlwaldov 
(Workers' Philharmonic, 1958), in the west Bohemian 
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spa towns (Karlovy Vary, 1951, Marianske Laznc, 
1954). and in north and east Bohemia. All the existing 
theatres passed into state hands, including the new 
C’zech opera houses which had been taken over from the 
Ciermans in 1945 (Neucs Deutsches Theater m Prague 
and the houses in Opava, Liberec, Usti nad Labem and 
Teplice). Instrument making, previously in private com- 
panies, was concentrated into a few well-known fac- 
tories, foi example Petrov pianos, Amati wind instru- 
ments and Krnov organs. The former Ultraphon and 
Esta gramophone companies were merged into 
Supraphon (1946). The nationalized C'zechoslovak film 
industry with studios in Prague- Barrandov and 
Ciotlwaldov has the Film Symphony Orchestra (1945), 
and the radio stations in Prague, Brno, Ostrava and 
Plzen also have orchestras. The television network was 
established in Prague (1953), Ostrava (1955) and Brno 
(1961) The music schools, museums, libraries, archives 
and collections were taken out of private hands The 
publishing houses and music printers were centralized 
into large stale publishing institutions (Statni 
Nakladatelstvi Krasne Literatury, Hud by a Umeni). 
Piivale concert agencies were replaced by Pragokoncert 
(fiom 1962, after succeeding the Musical and Artistic 
Exchange in Prague. 1948 57). which organizes con- 
certs by international perfonners The total rebuilding 
of the organization of (V.ech musical life meant aban- 
doning old organizations The network of choral and 
musical societies was abolished (the Czechoslovak 
C'horal Council, the Sokol and working-class choral 
bodies etc) The Syndicate of Czechoslovak Composers 
(1946-9) was replaced by an ideological organization, 
the Czechoslovak C’omposers’ Union (1949 70) with 
branches in Brno, (3slrava and later Plzen, which had at 
Us disposal the musical information media m Prague 
and Brno, the journal Hudehni rozMedy (joined after 
1969 by the Brno journal Opus musicum), the Czech 
Musical Fund (1953, to safeguard continuing musical 
creation) and later the publishing hou.se Panton (for 
scores, books and gramophone recordings, from 1958). 
Along with the musical societies and their network the 
function of church music in the life of society was de- 
stroyed A central music archive was established in the 
music department of the National Museum in Prague 
and the Moravian Museum in Brno from the libraries of 
the monasteries and church organizations and private 
archives Museums devoted to the foremost composers 
were established (in Prague the Smetana and Dvorak 
Museums, in Brno the Janacek Museum) 

All music education came under state control. A new 
system of specialist schooling was created with primary 
schools (from 1960 the so-called Folk Schools of Art), 
secondary schools (from 1960 the music conservatories 
with centres in Brno, Ostrava and Plzen), and univer- 
sities (from 1946 the Academy of Musical Arts in 
Prague, and from 1947 the parallel Janacek Academy of 
Musical Arts in Brno). Music teaching is studied at 
university level at in.stitutes with departments of music 
education (Prague. Brno, Ostrava, Olornouc, Plzen, 
Ceskc Budcjovicc, Usti nad Labem, Hradcc Kralove). 
The .study of musicology is based at the arts (acuities of 
Charles University in Prague, the University of Jan 
Evangelista Purkync in Brno and the reinstated Palacky 
University in Olornouc (1947). The basic methodologi- 
cal approach in theory, musicology and education 
became the Marxist -Leninist philosophy, Pavlov’s 
theory of the conditioned reflex and in particular 
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Asafyev’s theory of intonation, developing Kurth's con^ 
cept: 7. Nejedly, Antonin Sychra and Jiranck are con- 
sidered the foremost exponents. Czech musicology had 
Its research basis in the Musicology Institute (1962- 
71), and, from 1972, in the Institute for the Theory and 
History of Art in the Czech Academy of Sciences; 
important periodicals are M tscellanea muKicoloffica 
and Hudehni veda. 

While composers in the West were concerned with 
the Second Viennese School, m Czechoslovakia the 
development of music was determined by the aesthetic 
of socialist realism and distinguished by the principles 
of socialist content and popular form. The style was 
essentially late Romantic, empha.sizing programmatic 
elements, the expression of new socialist ideals, the 
simplification of musical language and the styli/ation of 
traditional folk materials It consequently isolated ilscll 
from Western music and disowned its progress after 
impressionism It emphasized the function of music as 
an ideological lever for the achievement of current 
political goals (the composition of ma.ss songs, ras/uskv, 
lolk cantatas etc) Most composers in Czechoslovakia 
went through this evolutionary stage (c 1950-65) 
Dobias, Kapr, Jan Seidel and E F Burian Those as- 
sociated with the Compo.sers Collective of JAMU. a 
young group at the Janacek Academy of Musical Arts in 
Brno (1951-4), compo.sed in this spirit At Prague 
Conservatory Haba’s department of quarter-tone com- 
position was disbanded once again in 19.50 Jazz was 
excluded as a possible source of artistic inspiration, and 
formalistic tendencies were noted in the work of Czech 
composers living abroad (Martinu, Jirak, Husa). How- 
ever, by the beginning of the 1960s a number of distinct 
tendencies were noted One group comprised compo.sers 
who had never severed their connection with Czech 
tradition (c.g ftidky and Horky). But the largest group 
consisted of those whose styles had been influenced by 
non-scnal 20th-century composers (c.g. Ebcn, Kalabis, 
Pauer, Sommer, Hurnik, Jirko. Kovaricck, Barta, 
Dvofacck, Gregor, Matys) A third group consisted of 
composers who developed their style independently of 
the influence of socialist realism (O. F. Korte, Hanu.C 
Jaroch, Slavicky, Doubrava); .some of them leant to- 
wards experimental music and created conditions for its 
realization in Czechoslovakia (Burghauser, Rychlik, 
Voslfak, Kabelac). ICabela^ also taught the youngest 
generation of Czech composers the techniques of elec- 
tronic music and musique concrete (Klusak, Loudova, 
J. Malek, Miroslav HlavaC, Zdenek Lukas, R. Ru/icka, 
Josef Slimacck etc) 

A movement towards re-establishing contacts for the 
development of Czech music with the international 
mainstream is evident from the first half of the 1960s, 
when Czech artists once again entered the international 
music forum. Their participation at international 
festivals of new music was significant, for example at 
Warsaw and the Darmstadt summer course; in Prague 
an annual international jaz,z festival was established in 
1964 as an adjunct to Prague Spring. Apart from the 
Novak Quartet the performers of such new music were 
young groups who also perfonned at ISCM festivals: in 
Brno, Musica Nova (1961) and Studio Auloru (1963); 
in Prague, Musica Viva Pragcnsis (1961), Chamber 
Harmony (1960), Sonatori di Praga (1964) and the 
QUaX Ensemble (1967). Of paramount importance was 
the founding and construction of the studios for elec- 
tronic music and musique concrete at the Czechoslovak 


radio in Plzen (1964), followed by the workshops at 
JAMU in Brno and al the film laboratories at Prague- 
Barrandov. Studios were begun at the conservatory in 
Ostrava (1966) and at the Czechoslovak radio in Prague 
(1968) but never finished. Thanks to these foundations, 
however, Czech composers made a substantial contribu- 
tion to the composition of experimental music. New 
creative groups were established' in Bmo, Group A 
(1963, Josef Berg, I.stvan, Jan Novak, Pinos, Pololanik, 
Pavel Blalny, Kohoutek, Milos Stedron and Parsch) and 
in Prague, the Prague New Music Group (1965, 
Vostfak, Vladimir Sramek, Komorous, Kopelent). 
Kucera worked in the artistic group Synteza (‘Synthesis'), 
P. Kotik in the QUaX Ensemble and Ladislav Sifnon in 
the Sonatori di Praga, L Dadak and M Bachorejk were 
active as composers of experimental music in oWava. 
In the mid-1960s several composers adopted serial tech- 
nique C'zech composers of electronic music; and 
musique (omrete (c g Kucera, Lukas) preferred French 
methods to the systemati/alion of the German Coiyignc 
School, Komorous and Kotik used live electronic tech- 
niques in combination with aleatory music in the style ol 
Cage, while Kabelac and Rychlik used a synthesis of 
several techniques Eduaril Herzog, Lcbl and Kohoutek 
are among the most significant writers on new theories, 
important periodicals include Hudehni rozhled) and 
Opus musicum, with konfrontacc (1968 70) and the 
collection Nove cestx hudhv (‘New paths of music', 1964. 
1970) being devoted to experimental music 
After the federation of Czechoslovakia into the C’/ech 
and Slovak Socialist Republics in 1968, the 
Czechoslovak ('omposers Union was dissolved (1970); 
for Bohemia and Moravia, its functions were assumed 
by a new Union of Czech Compo.sers and Concert 
Artists, with Its headquarters in Prague and branches in 
Brno, Ostrava and Plzen 
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2 Slovakia. The musical history of Slovakia, like that 
ol Bohemia and Moravia, can be traced from the 9th 
century with Cyril and Methodius One of the most 
important monuments of Ciregorian chant, equal in im- 
portance to the Nitra Gospel Book (lllh century, with 
ekphonctic neumes), is the Bratislava Missal (cl 341, 
with Kloslerneiiburg neumes) Like numerous liturgical 
manuscripts of the 15th and 16th centuries (e.g the Spis 
(iradual und Antiphoncr, cl 426, some five antiphoners 
(rom Bratislava and two laige graduals from Kosice, 
I5lh to 16th centuries), the Bratislava Missal contains 
examples of indigenous liturgical music (sequences, 
tropes, rhymed offices etc) of which, however, there 
docs not appear lo have been a great quantity Secular 
music in the Middle Ages was largely practised by min- 
strels, the t^ru, the earliest evidence of their existence 
and activity dates from the L3th ccnluiy and is found 
only in secondary sources (records, chronicles etc) 

Polyphony was cultivated chiefly in the larger towns 
such as Bratislava (also known as Pressburg and 
Po/sony). Levoca (Leutschau, Locse), Bardejov, 
Kicmmca and Spisske Podhradie, between the 14th and 
17th centuries The repertory up lo the end of the 15th 
century consisted of a large number of antiquated pieces 
(oigana, conduct us, poly textual motets) and was almost 
exclusively sacred, the great musical collections from 
Levoca, Bardejov and Bratislava include a considerable 
number of works by Pranco-Flemish, Italian and 
German composers (motets, masses and various vocal 
concertos), some of them m contemporary copies. The 
two major composers of polyphony in Slovakia were 
Johannes Schimbraezky (// 1635-48, organist in 

Spisskc Podhradie), whose music was influenced by 
Lutheran German musica poetica (e.g. that of Michael 
Praetorius and Schulz), and Samuel Capneornus (music 
teacher and Kapellmeister in Bratislava, cl 649-57), 
who developed the south Gcrman-Itahan stik concer- 
laio Zachanas Zarevutius (organist at Bardejov, 1625- 
65) and J. S Kusser (Capricornus’s successor in 
Bratislava. 1657 72) were also important. 

By contrast with vocal polyphony. Baroque instru- 
mental music drew more of its material from folksong 
and dance The most important collections, such as 
the Levoca (Locse) Virginal Book (rl67()), the Vieloris 
manuscript (rl660), Anna Szirmay-Keczer’s collection 
of songs and dances (1730) and the two Uhrovec manu- 
scripts (1730 and 1742), contain, in addition to foreign 
dance .suites, a large number of arrangements of folk- 
songs for keyboard, wind and strings, as well as for ad 
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lib groups, in which ciisc the pieces were notated only in 
skeletal outline 

This was paralleled in sacred music by the late high 
Baroque forms of the sacred ana and the pastorella (a 
particular type of the central fLuropcan Christmas carol) 
for smaller vocal and instrumental ensembles, which 
were also greatly indebted to folk music Most of the 
principal exponents of these forms were west Slovakian 
Tranciscans, some of whom, such as Paulinus Baian 
(1721 92) and Edmund Pascha (1714 72), were 
musicians of merit. If their music sometimes seems 
simple, even primitive, it is because it was intended for a 
broad, rural population By contrast the music of Jo/cf 
Pantaleon Roskovsky (1734-89) and Franciscus 
Budinsky contains marked Italian traits Vcrnaculai 
hymns, sung by the congregation in unison, played an 
important role m the period of the Reformation and 
Couniei -Reformation, not only m the confessional con- 
flict but also in the development of Slovakian language, 
literature and art music, some were tiansmittcd orally, 
others in manuscript hymnbooks. but most in printed 
collections, such as the Protestant (. 'itharu samtonmi 
(1636) and the Cantus cath>lia (1655) 

The music of the Classical era was swiftly and 
favourably assimilated in Slovakia (on temporary 
copies and even some auti^graphs of works by the major 
composers are not uncommon in Slovak libraries 
Haydn, Mo/arl, Beethoven, Lis/t and Brahms played 
not only m Bratislava but also in other towns and 
noblemen’s castles in Slovakia (Beethoven at l>olna 
Krupa, Schubert at J'.elie/ovcc ) In smaller towms the 
church, the church choir and local amateur societies 
rcmainetl the centres of musical life until the 19ih cen- 
tury. 

One of the leading classical composers then active in 
Slovakia was Anton Zimmermann, cathedral organist 
and master of music to Cardinal Josef Batthyany in the 
mid- 1 8th century Besides melodramas and a Singspicl, 
Zimmermann composed symphonies, concertos for 
various instruments and much chamber music, o( which 
only a little has been published. His contemporary 
Georg Druschet/ky, who also woiked in FJratislava in 
the service of' Prince Grassalkovich and the Palatine 
Archduke J A. Jan, became famous for his solo, cham- 
ber and orchestral music for various wind instruments 
and for his operas and other music for the theatre. The 
outstanding pianist and composer Fran/ Paul Riglcr id 
el 797) taught Hummel, a native of Bratislava Other 
leading figures in the musical life of Bratislava were 
Henrik Klein (1756 1832), conductor of the St Martin's 
Church Music Society founded in 1828, and his 
successor Jo/ef Kumlik (1801 69) Well-known 
musicians outside the capital included the Zoinb family 
in Kassa (now Kosice) and F'rantisek and Ludovit 
Skalnik (1777 1841, 1783 1848) m east Slovakia. Jan 
Caplovic {b 1780) of Banska Bystrica, central Slovakia, 
and Augustin Smehlik (1770 1848) of Trencin, west 
Slovakia. 

The origins of modern Slovak musical nationalism 
can be traced to the late 18th century, or to the 183()s 
The earlier dale relates to the transcription of folksongs 
classified as ‘hunganco-slavica’ (songs of the Hungarian 
Slavs, i.e. the Slovaks), for instance in the keyboard 
collection (cl 780) of Johann Fabricz of Stitnik, east 
Slovakia, the later to the artless harmonizations of the 
same tunes by writers and patriots without any musical 
training (Martin Suchah. 1832, Ladislav Fiiredy, 1837). 


The most important Slovak musical nationalists did nol 
emerge until the second half of the 19th century. The 
first of them to have been trained in both aesthetics and 
composition was Jan Bella, whose compositions do nol 
realize the ideas about Slovak music expounded in his 
theoretical writings (1873) He succeeded in creating an 
organic synthesis of his professionalism and the spirit of 
Slovak national aspiration only in a few works of his 
eaihcst and latest (after 1920) creative periods 

Mikulas Schneidcr-Trnavsky, one of (he younger 
adherents of nationalist. Romantic progiammc music, 
composed principally church music and lyrical songs 
for solo voice Mikulas Moyzes wrote classical chambci 
and orchestral works, and Viliam Figus was t|ie com- 
poser of the first Slovak opera, Dt'tvan (1924) The most 
progressive member of this group, Frico Kafcnaa, wht> 
was also a pianist and Icachei, devoted himself cnielly to 
the composition and interpretation of chamber music 
1 he pr(4ession.ili/alion of Slovak musical culliirc had 
profound and far-reaching cfl'ects It meant in practice 
the establishment of various musical instil ulu>ns on a 
national basis and started soon after the founding of the 
first Czechoslovak Republic in 1918, but was nol com- 
pleted until aftci World Wai II It is characteristic of the 
development of Slovak music in the 2()lh century that 
while the fiist Slovak school of music (from 1927 the 
Music and Drama Academy m Slovakia and after 1940 
the State C onservatory) was founded m 1919 and the 
opera house was opened in 1920, the Slovak Phil- 
hannonia was not established as a professional bodv 
until 1949 and the High School of Mii.sical Arts was nol 
founded until 1949 Since 1948 all musical activity in 
Slovakia has been financed by the stale 
('onlemptuary Slovak music is represented by three 
generations of composers, whose professional organiza- 
tion since 1949 has been the Union of Slovak 
('omposers J'he best known of the earliest geneiation 
include Alexander Moy/cs. Suchon and Cikker, all 
three of whom studied under V Novak in Prague 
.Although their styles and chosen genres arc varied, all 
three have achieved recognition Moyzes as the first 
Slovak .symphonisl (nine symphonies), Suchon as the 
most strikingly individual personality of his generation, 
and C’lkkcr as the leading composei of opera Nearly all 
the membeis of the middle generation studied with 
Moy/cs and have tried to balance the principal styles 
and techniques of the first half of the 2f)th century with 
the Slovak heritage This generation includes Franli^‘k 
Babusek (1905 -54), Jurovsky, OCenas, Julius Kowalski. 
Holoubek, Kresanek, Kardos, Ferenezy and Ian 
Zimmer. The younger generation includes Ladislav 
Burlas (/> 1927), Hrusovsky, Roman Berger {h 1930), 
Zeljenka, Dusan Marlincek (b 1936), Kupkovic, 
Kolman and Hatrik There is great diversity within the 
music of both the middle and younger generations: some 
arc conservative, others have experimented with clec- 
tronic techniques and mustque concrete. 2()th-cenlurv 
Hungarian musicians who settled m Slovakia inclinh 
Alexander Albrecht and Stefan Nemelh-Samorinsky l/’ 
1896), both of whom worked with Bartok. 

The centres of musicological re.search in Slovakia arc 
the Slovak Academy of Sciences (founded 1953) and ihc 
Musicological Seminar of the Comcnius University 
(founded 1919) in Bratislava. I'hc principal monuments 
of Slovak music arc held in the music department of the 
Slovak National Museum in BrativSlava, in the Maticn 
Slovenska collection in Martin, Central Slovakia, and m 
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numerous other national, regional and municipal archives 
and libraries. 

After the federation of Czechoslovakia into the Czech 
and Slovak Socialist Republics in 1968, the 
Czechoslovak Composers Union was dissolved (1970), 
for Slovakia, its functions were assumed by a new 
Union of Czech Composers and Concert Artists, with 
ils headquarters in Bratislava and a branch in Kosice 
Sec alw Uraiisiava. Brno. KromMI^, Prac.ul 
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//. Folk music 

I Bohemia and Moravia (i ) Sources (ii) Bohemia and west Moravialiii) 
Past Moravia 2 Slovakia (i)Sourccs(ii)Hisloriculslyles(iii)Rcgional 
music arcus (iv) Folksong genres (v) Cross-cultural relations (vi) 
Insiiumenls and mslrumenlal music 

I Bohem ia and Moravia. C/cch folk music m general 
shows two distinctive styles. In Bohemia and the adjoin- 
ing part of Moravia bordering on Germany and Austria, 
ihe folksong melodies have strong west European 
it^aiures, for example, regular melodic construction, 
definite tonality, well-defined rhythmic periods and a 
symmetrical form. By contrast the folksongs of the 
^‘astern part of Moravia and Silesia, bordering on 
Slovakia and Poland, show a free construction 


mclodically. harmonically and rhythmically, remini- 
scent of west Carpathian music culture. These stylistic 
diflerences in Czech folk music have ansen as a result of 
cultural and economic development during the 1 7th 
and 18th centuries. After the Thirty Years War, as the 
Counter- Reformation dominated the western Czech 
regions, Bohemian culture came under the influence of 
western Europe while the eastern regions of Moravia 
and Silesia, particularly the mountain regions, remained 
almost untouched by Western influences. If occasionally 
they have assimilated Czech (more frequently Slovak or 
Polish) songs, they have tended to adapt these tunes to 
their own taste 

(/) Sources Among the Czech folksongs collected and 
edited systctnalically since the beginning of the 19th 
ccnUiry, only a few groups arc of earlier origin Among 
these are the kolcdy, ritual carols sung at Christmas, the 
New Year and Easter They are accompanied by archaic 
ntes to secure longevity and fertility, ceremonies which 
indicate a prc-Christian origin. Melodic features related 
to those of the kolcdy may also be found in Cz^ch 
harvest and wedding songs, though in comparison with 
those of the south and east Slavs, they appear to be 
simpler, less varied and 1‘rom a later period Some 
melodies, which can he traced back to the 14th and 15lh 
centuries, have survived as melodic types in religious 
songs of later origin The number of these songs clearly 
traceable to folk origins, however, is comparatively 
small, and it does not seem justifiable to draw con- 
clusions from these about the general characteristics of 
lolksong al that time, furthermore, secular melodies 
used for religious songs were often subject to change. 

The Czech reformation of the 15th century, and 
above all the Hussite movement in Bohemia, resulted in 
a hitherto unparalleled cultivation of religious songs and 
the creation of songs expressing the new ideology. It 
also contributed to the rapprochement between village 
and (own leading to the development of such song types 
as lyrical, political and students' humorous songs; these 
flounshed mainly in the 16lh century. The majority of 
folksongs and dances collected in the 1 9th century 
nevertheless consists of rural material, selected from a 
much wider repertory The basic fund of the.se songs 
survived from the 18lh century with melodic types 
frequently rooted in instrumental dance music, 
especially in the songs from Bohemia. (In the earliest 
manuscript collection of Czech folksongs from Bohemia 
(1819-20), from which Rittersbcrk drew some of his 
material, more than 80“;, are dance-songs or songs sung 
to the dance.) These are essentially diatonic, and their 
melodic characteristics are on the whole identical with 
those of Baroque and Classical music, with which the 
Bohemian people came into close contact in the 18th 
century 

The documentation of Czech folksong carried out in 
the 19ih century is in the archives of the Institute of 
Ethnography and Folklore of the Czechoslovak 
Academy of Sciences in Prague and Brno. They contain 
over 90,000 manuscripts and some hundreds of sound 
recordings of songs and music from both Bohemia and 
Moravia. The results of the work of Czech ethno- 
musicologists and dance folklorists are published 
mainly in the periodicals Cesky lid and Ndrodopisni 
aktuality\ these usually include summaries in several 
languages. 

ii) Bohemia and west Moravia. In contrast to the songs 
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of cast Moravia, Bohemian melodies mostly have a 
dance character, inilucnccd by instrumental music (e g 
chordal motifs and instrumental legato, see ex.l) Fhis 
close relationship to dance music reflects the habit of the 

Ex I Boliemiiin dance-s<Mip (hi ben, ISf«? 4) 

^ Sustonuto 

t i - j-i if ::’!/ ^ i 

Nci - SI iic| SI lak isi sc do la 



lak 

Bohemians of furnishing their instrumental dance music 
with words and of singing while dancing One tune olten 
has many texts, because the words to these songs were 
usually written to suit existing music 

Until the mid-19lh centuiy most ol these songs were 
in triple time, later, with the growing popularity ol the 
polka, melodics in duple time began to be equally com- 
mon Only a few CVcch melodies show mixed metres 
as a result of combining dance-steps, as occurs in 
Germany According to the rules of C'/ech prosody all 
songs begin metrically with a heavily accented beat An 
initial upbeat is virtually unknown One of the charac- 
leristic features of both C’zech and east Moravian songs 
IS the rhythmic prolongation of the last two notes ot a 
line, particularly the last line of a stanza, so that the final 
note occurs on the strong beat of the last bai, giving the 
melody a metrical regularity (sec ex 2) This practice 
was observed as early as the 15th century, and the 
Bohemian theorist Jan Blahoslav. m the second edition 
of his treatise Musicu (1569, see Quoika, 1953). 
reproached rural singers for using it 

E\ 2 Bohctiiian soup (Lrbcn, IS62 4) 

. Andantino 

-1^ . ? 

Aeh, svii Kii dn m.i It 

The harmonic feeling of Czech folksongs from 
Bohemia and west Moravia is dominated by the major 
triad. Modulations in the strict sense of the word aie 
exceptional. Most songs are monophonic, though in 
some cases a second voice is added in 3rds or 6ths The 
overall structure, mainly based on the r epetition of iden- 
tical phrases (either at the same pitch or in sequence), 
consists of 16 bars divided into four four-bar phrases, 
the.se can be further subdivided into two-bar sections 
The opening of the second section of a melody, designed 
as a contrast to the first, is usually constructed on the 
repetition of the third and fourth bar only (occasionally 
also the .seventh and eighth). In south Bohemia, clo.se to 
the Moravian border, there al.so occur songs of ten, 12 
and 14 bars, generally indicating ancient melodic types 

The character of the tunes is to a certain extent 
determined by the instruments on which they are 
played. The most important instrument associated with 
Czech songs and dances is the dudy (bagpipe, called 
yiajdy in Moravia, .sec fig I ), known in Bohemia since the 
13lh century, ft was used to accompany singing, either 
alone or with other instruments. The popular rustic 
band consisted of a clarinet (Eb), violins and a bagpipe, 
a combination of instruments still used m the Chod 
district of west Bohemia. The clarinet usually plays the 
melody, the violins add a second part and the bagpipe 


Bohemia and Moravia 

with its variable drone creates the impression of a tonic 
and dominant pedal point. During the ensuing repeti- 
tions the claiinet and bagpipe introduce variations of the 
melody, while the violins play the accompaniment. A 
.second impoitant instrumental group consisted of .string 
instruments, sometimes complemented by the flute or 
clarinet As a rule thc.se bands had only three to five 
members Since the second half of the 19th century they 
have been replaced more and more by small bands of 
w'ind instruments and during the 2()th century by popu- 
lar dance bands including .saxophones 



/ Dudy or yaidv [haypipe) 

Although the (Vcch people were repeatcdl> 
forbidden to perform the jumping, chasing and round- 
dances which are part of their various folk customs, 
many of these dances have survived, especially in cen- 
tial and east Moravia By the end of the IKlh century 
there was in Bohemia an increasing number of couple- 
dances, which continued into the 20lh century The 
prototype of duple-time C /ech dances is the ohkrocdk 
(‘circular step’), in which the dancers turn on the ball of 
each foot, this figure being interrupted by a short hop 
Other dances derive from the ohkrocdk, either by trans- 
forming the hop into an upwards leap {vridk, ‘drill step’) 
or by performing two leaps skocnci (‘hopping step ) or 
tfasdk (‘trembling step'). There are also several other 
less clearly differentiated types 

The dances in triple lime developed more indepen- 
dently, as, for example, the sousedskd (a quasi-landler) 
and do kolccka (round-dance). Great popularity was 
achieved by the rejdovdk and the refdovacka (‘romping 
dances), generally performed in succession like a mam 
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section and Ino, the rejdovak in 3/4 at a moderate 
tempo and the re/dovacka in 2/4 at a very lively pace 
(see ex.3). This combination became so popular that it 
developed into the chief rival of the wall/ and the galop 
'I'hc matentk (‘muddling’ dance) combines the dance 
steps of the ohkrocdk and the sou.scdskd to which the 
melody is also adapted 

Ex 3 RofJovdk and Kvidnvaika, Bohemia (Erbcn IK(0 4| 

Con inulo 

Lc Ic - 111 lui SI cka 
Allegro 

I cp- 

T'hc polka, although of sophisticated origin, soon 
look root m the towns and villages of Bohemia, 
probably because (d‘ its simple expressiveness and 
spnghtlv rlnlhm I he liinaiil occupies a special posi- 
tion among C/cch dances Its tcM concerns an osten- 
lalioLis peasant and consists of sections of two-syllable 
mcliic feet, the dancers' steps consistcnll> lollow the 
3 4 metre of the melody. During the l^^lh century an 
intensive exchange of dances developed between town 
and country Minuets, quadrilles, ma/urkas, ecossaises 
and other dances penetiatcd the lolk repertory, along 
with the ‘liguraP dances (combining moie than one 
dance-step in a fixed pattern), which were usually con- 
nected with a certain type of melody and a certain 
mannei of dance performance. 

(///) lia.sf Moravia In the central region of Moravia, m 
the liana district, the songs are mostly similar to the 
(’/ech songs, except for a harmonic feeling which oc- 
casionally suggests an earlier origin, as with some ol the 
dances The songs of the south-eastern and eastern 
districts (Moravian Slovakia, Valachia and Lachia) 
have a distinct character of their own, however, corre- 
sponding to the ethnographical characteristics ol the 
icgions Here too Western influences can occasionally 
he traced, though less so in the south and cast 
In contrast to the C’/ech songs of Bohemia and west 
Moravia, east Moi avian melody frequently shows the 
use of non-diatonic scales, arising from augmentation 
and diminution of diatonic intervals by a semitone, or at 
times by a smaller interval As a result the music is 
richly chromatic. The sharpened 4th is common, result- 
ing, in the case of minor keys, in a characteristic aug- 
mented 2nd The intervals of a 4lh and a 5th frequently 
occur at the opening of Moravian songs, and sometimes 
also in the middle of a melody Another typical feature 
ol south-eastern Moravian song is the presence of fine 
ornamentation centred on certain notes. Moravian 
tunes have a tendency to be in the minor mode but 
'seldom make use of the same scale throughout. Many 
melodies use particular scales that possibly originated in 
the natural scales of some shepherds' pipes: they may 
alternatively be a legacy from an ancient (pre-harmonic) 
melodic style. Typical of these songs is the apparent 
shifting of tonal emphasis from the first degree of the 

to the flattened 7th. also characteristic of 
many other cast Slavonic songs, especially Ukrainian. 

flohemian and cast Moravian folksongs also differ 
‘‘hythmically. The lyrical rhythm of Czech songs m 3/4, 
tlivided into a crotchet and minim (ex. 4a), is shortened 


in south-east Moravia into pointed rhythmic figures, for 
example 2/4 with a quaver or semiquaver at the begin- 
ning of the bar (exx.4/) and c) and its inverted form (as m 
exx.4J and c), a rhythmic abruptness often underlines 
the perlormance (cf ex. 5a from Bohemia with ex 5/> 
from Moravia). The development of pointed or syn- 
copated rhythm in Moravian songs could well have been 
influenced by east Moravian dance music with its abrupt 
springing rhythms in which the accent falls on the second 
and fourth quavers of the bar (in 4/S time), in the 
western regions, the mam accent usually falls on the first 
note of the bar. The style of performance of these 
melodies is akso distinctive- they are sung initially m a 
free lyrical manner with frequent use of rubato and 
melismatic figurations (ex 6a; though apparently in 7/8, 
the melody is written in 4/8 with scptuplets because 
the instrumental accompaniment follows a regular 4/8 
into V hich the vocal line fils), later they are sung with a 
clearly marked rhythmic and formal structure (ex.6/>) 
Singers usually adopt the slow drawm-oul style of 
performance with figurations of triplets, quintuplets or 
scptuplets when they sing in the open air The same song 
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when sung indoors is in a strict, regular rhythm 

Fas. Moiavian songs often give the 
being unfinished because of a tendency to «n the 
fifth degree of the scale, combined with the weakness I 
the leading note and the 

and minor 3rd ol the tome chord (see Sychia msf 
Jantok divided the east Moravian tunes into three 
groups according to their melodic 

Llod.es of a rhapsotlic character, per.od.zed only by 
prolonged final notes at the end ol the stanza, song. 
Lsed on a fixed rhythmic motif which is repeated under 
the continually changing melody (this type i‘PP''‘’-‘‘-'V"-' 
the foikdance); and songs with a fixed form (eg AB ) 

A characteri.stic feature is the mterje-etjon ol syllables 
such as e/, which provide a kind ol rhythmic lilling-out. 
sometimes also serving as an element ol retardation 
This particular feature, among others, draws he east 
Moravian songs close to Slovakian folksong Lachian 
songs provide the transition between Czech and Slovak 
tunes, they also show Polish influences, particularly in 
their rhythm. 

Songs for outdoor performances arc usually sung by 
croups of girls with well-blended voices, clear intona- 
tion and a metallic timbre There arc no apparent 
dynamic effects, and the melodies end with a lull, intense 
sound on their long final notes. In the Valachian 
districts harvest songs ol improvisatory charactei as 
well as shepherd songs sung by girls and boys were still 
being performed m the first half of the 20th century In 
the plains below the Carpathian mountains (m Moravian 
Slovakia) the girls and young men still sing their drawn- 
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XI... mplndic ornamentation in these 
P^rLedtuLatural ease, and the ^rformer 
exnLses^ himself, making extensive use ol rubato 1 he 
me'trc is strongly stressed only in danee-songs or related 

'"Tht'earliest known combination of instruments used 
to accompany dance m the eastern Moravian repons 
consisted .if one or two violins and a Shep^ 

herds' pipes, however, were played solo, ^a ter the 
bagpipe was replaced m the mstrumentid group by a 
small double bass (originally with three strings) 
Fogether with the second violin, it produced an uncet*'-- 
mg rhythmic tension by accenting the second and fourth 
quaver of each bar while the first violinist adoried the 
vocal melody with abundant figurations, usuallv on a 

llic dulamer was a later addition to the stringWnd, 
enriching the interpretation of the song mainly Iby its 
capacity for harmonic modulation It was knoiffn m 
Bohemia as late as the 17th century, but dur.n|{ the 
first decades of the 19th century disappeared there 
altogether In Moravia it became so popular that it came 
to be included with string instruments and clarinet m the 
typical folk music ensemble (see fig.2) I he formation ol 
brass bands after IKW) threatened the existence of dul- 
cimer bands Only as a result of the awakened interest m 
folk music, supported mainly by amateur groups cstab- 
lisheil m all f zech regions after 1945. have dulcimer 
bands been reorganized 

Among the dances of south-east Moravia, the most 
popular IS the u’Mitka (‘peasant' dance) and its earlier. 
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more florid form the starosvctska (‘old world' dance). 
The sedlacka belongs to the group of round -dances in 
2/4 which can be performed to songs of similar metre. 

At the beginning of this dance the young men arc placed 
m front of the band and sing a long-drawn-out song, 
while the girls come to fetch them for the dance As 
soon as the song is finished the men begin to smg 
another song in a strict dance rhythm, and only then 
does the dance begin A sung stan/a always alternates 
with a danced stanza The male dancers move along in 
strictly measured rhythms, always introducing new 
variations, while the girls turn round on the spot This is 
mainly a solo dance, in which the dancer can show his 
skill I'hc singing becomes increasingly forceful and 
vigorous as the dance progresses and ends on a powerful 
climax. The siarosveiskd differs from the sedldckd in its 
calmer tempo and greater variety of dance figurations 
The vrtend (‘drilling’ dance) of southern Moravia begins 
like the skoend (‘leaping' dance), the dancer jumps into 
the air, then whirls round with his partner and slaps his 
(highs The dancer's skill is shown particularly in the 
\fihunk (‘recruiting' dance), in which the melody not 
only keeps up with the dance-step, but expresses the 
whole mood of the dance - obstinacy combined with a 
healthy and buoyant optimism 

A popular couple-dance is the danaj (named after its 
refrain, " danaj . danaj'), in a rhapsodic form with triplets 
in 2/4 time The loufavd (‘stepping back’ dance), a slow 
triple-time dance ol the Hana distiict. is one of the 
earliest in origin It is performed at weddings and other 
ceremonial occasions, and reflects the quiet, wcll- 
balaneed temperament of the people of Hana In the cast 
Moravian regions there are many forms of the jiu/and or 
tocend (round-dances) with figurations similar to the 
M-dldt'ka A well-known dance in the Valachian and 
Lachian districts is the statoddvni (‘old-time' dance), a 
walking-dance similar in style to the polonaise Turning 
in pairs, a feature of the staroddvny, is also common to 
the siarosvetskd, the danaj and the j^uland, all these 
dances apparently developed from the same basis They 
usually begin with a solo dance for the man during 
which the woman allows hcrselt to be turned by her 
partner, and continue with the common turning-dancc in 
which the couples move slowly forward. 

Apart from the staroddvny there are many other 
dii^ces with richly varied movements found in the 
Rcskid mountains. Short and fragmentary motivic 
dialogues are repeated in ostinato manner, mainly at a 
quick pace in the form AB ox ABA. Rhythmic diminu- 
tion occurs in various dances like the kozurh (‘fur coat’), 
a tno dance performed in the manner of a contredanse 
They generally modulate in 5ths to the dominant and in 
4ths back to the tonic, terse, sudden modulations occur- 
ring frequently. Janacek often made use of such charac- 
tenstics in his compositions, as did Smetana in his 
Czech dances 
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2. Slovakia. Slovakia is situated at the intersection 
point of western and eastern European cultural areas. 
This IS reflected in its folk music, which is based on east 
European elements but contains many features of west 
European origin, especially in the newer style. Slovak 
folk music has served as a bridge between the folk music 
of the two areas by introducing styles and elements of 
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east European melodies and harmonic and tonal pnn- 
ciples to Hungary, the Ukraine and other areas. 
Through transformation and assimilation, it has 
acquired a remarkable stylistic variety. Bartok, referring 
to central European folk music in a letter of 1911 (sec 
Banik), wrote ‘in this country, it .seems, the Slovak 
people IS the richest in folksong. In almost every village 
they know different songs’ 

(/) Sources. The sources for Slovak folk mu.sic are 
manifold. In the Middle Ages there was a .social group 
of folk epic singers called ignc or i}irec (‘player’) who 
performed mainly in villages but also at court They can 
be traced in 12th- to 18th-century sources, which de- 
scribe various ordinances, prohibitions and penalties 
against them 15th- and 16th-cenlury sources show 
greater interest in folksongs and were frequently cited in 
edttions of spiritual songs (e.g. J Silvan) and to a lesser 
extent in folkdancc music: many central European 
sources mention such dances as the haiduc and ungar- 
csca. 

Collecting on a large scale began in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, some results of this activity being the Vietons 
manuscript, a collection of harpsichord pieces (see 
Burlas, Fiser and Hofejs), a collection by Anna 
Szirmay-Kcczer of violin pieces (.sec Kresanck, 1967) 
and one from Uhrovec containing almost 800 melodics 
(see Elschck, 1966, Hudohnovedne studie) In the 19th 
century such groups as the Friends of Slovak Songs 
began systematically collecting and editing folksongs, 
they collected about 5000 Slovak folksong melodies 
including 2000 published in the Slovcnskc spevy. 
Similar work was done from the 1870s onwards by the 
Matica Slovenska. Among later important collectors 
were Bartok, Bim, Halasa, Janacek, J E Jankovee and 
J. Kresanek. After 1950 extensive fieldwork was started 
by the ethnomusicology department of the Institute of 
Musicology of the Slovak Academy of Sciences, and in 
the folk music department of Bratislava radio 16,000 
Slovak folksong melodies had been published by 1974, 
there is also a stock of 50,000 folk music transcnplions 
and more than 60,000 recorded folksongs and 
instrumental melodies in the archives. Study is aided by 
computers Historic, genetic and regional studies have 
been supplemented by basic methodological studies in 
folk music analysis, systematization, comparison and 
cross-cultural relations. Electronic melographic devices 
are used for transcription, as are graphic and wnlten 
kinetic dance notations Instrumental folk music, folk 
instruments and folkdance receive great attention and 
are widely documented on film. 

(//) Historical styles. The many different styles of con- 
temporary Slovak folk music may be classified accord- 
ing to their historical strata or regional characteristics 
(Style in this context refers to a group of melodies or 
melodic types with a similar or identical musical struc- 
ture.) These are discussed in chronological order. 

The ‘magico-ntual style’, whose recitativc-like 
melodies have a tonal skeleton of a 2nd or 3rd, is 
represented by about 10(X) songs, 1-5% of all the 
Slovak folksongs collected. 51% of them are in a free 
melodic form based on simple motivic formulae and 
short repeated lines; 31% show two- or four-section 
structures with four to six syllables a line. Melodic 
structure and content are largely determined by the 
texts. These songs are connected with ceremonies for the 
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winter and summer solstices and with harvest and 
funeral rites. Children’s songs and play .songs are also 
found in this style, which is similar to eastern Slav 
ceremonial songs and more generally to the European 
children’s repertory and non- European tribal songs. 
Melodic types arc not clearly dilTercntmtcd; they consist 
of static formulae moving around a tonal skeleton, as 
.shown in cx 7. All transcriptions are of recordings in 
the sound archives of the Slovak Academy of Sciences. 

I’A 7 Spring sont: disiricl. rcc M U.inkov.i, iransti 

A I lsLlu'ko\.i 

J - 120 

I l.i nc St 1110. ui nc sc -mo tu klc tu /i mu 

’ l‘ii nc* si* rno. pii nt* sc mo to icp lo Ic i\) 

The ‘peasant style' is characterized by the interval of 
the 4th which acts as the skeleton or frame of the 
melody, the central tone and the note a 4lh above arti the 
most important notes of the melody 4 to .S'\, of col- 
lected Slovak folksongs (about 3000 melodies) belong to 
this 4th-tonal style The frame of a perfect 4th is 
sometimes extended to more complicated forms, such as 
that juxtaposing two 4th frames, authentic and plagal, 
this IS common in the ‘5th formation’ of dance-songs 
(1 e. a phrase repeated a 5th lower) Fx 8 is represen- 
tative of this style, with rhythmically expanding 
cadences (i.c note values increasing towards the end of a 
phrase). It cannot be organized into regular bars and, as 
m 75‘!„ of the songs in the peasant style, it has four 
sections 62"„ of these four-section melodics are iso- 
metric with six-.syllablc lines, their lorm varies (c g 
AABB. ABAB, AABC or ABCD). The tempo of per- 
formance is crotchet - c lOO, the prevailing durational 
values being a crotchet and a quaver Types of song in 
this category are harve.sl and hay-making songs, 
wedding and christening songs and laments and 
lullabies. The most beautiful and characteri.slic melodics 
are the trdvnice, the hay-making or meadow songs, 
whose texts arc predominantly based on subjects drawn 
from nature, as in ex 8 

hx 8 tiav‘m.iking song, t )pU)\sky Mikula^ distiict, ret. and iransi 

,A E-lsthek<>\.i 



The ‘shepherd style’ developed between the 14th and 
18th centuries, with a meicxlic structure built on the 
framework of a 5lh. It represents 30% of the collected 
Slovak folk.song repertory. This style is partly a contin- 
uation of earlier traditional Slovak peasant styles and 
partly the result of acculturation from the period of the 
‘Valachian colonization’. The mountain regions of cen- 
tral and north Slovakia were sparsely inhabited and 
economically insufficiently exploited. The nobility there- 
fore encouraged sheep-rearing by giving various rights 
and privileges to shepherds when they settled in these 
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legions. These privileges brought to Slovakia Valachian 
shepherds from Romania (13th to 15th centuries), the 
Ukraine (15th to 16th centuries) and the northern side 
of the High Tatra mountains (17th to 18th centuries) 
Uvery wave of immigration brought new cultural 
elements which were assimilated and transformed, as the 
mountain areas were also settled by Slovaks from the 
plains and lowlands. This new economic, social and 
cultural development resulted in the Valachian musical 
style 

The social and economic hardship of the 17th cen- 
iLirv, deepened by the Turkish wars, brought misery to 
the country and greater oppression for the serfs, the 
lesult was an increase in feudal warfare One ol the most 
spontaneous forms of protest against the luling class 
was flight into the mountains where bands of robbers 
were formed The songs and dances that arose out of 
the.se circumstances greatly innuenccd the shepherd cul- 
ture and indeed represent some of the most beautiful 
examples ol this style 

Hie shepherd style is characterized by the lollowing 
structural features the intervals of a 5th, or a 3Td and a 
sth. form the framework ol the music, remaining 
unchanged thioughout, the mchidic line is usually de- 
scending, augmentation ol note values lakes place as the 
melodic line proceeds, with notes ol longer value at 
(,adences, 62“ „ of the melodies aie in the K mode, 
lobbci songs are often m the G mode, and the C and D 
modes are also fairly common, closed forms arc un- 
known. but there is a tendency towards periodic forms, 
m which a phrase is repeated with slight variation, for 
example A V B or ABB'. In latci examples ol the shep- 
heid style, the characteristic range of a 5th is ex- 
panded, probably as a result of the inlluence of 
instrumental music (on the bark horn, flute and the 
string ensembles) and polyphonic singing. C’ontact with 
more recent songs or songs of Western origin has 
also exerted .some influence 

In 55"„ of these songs the melodic stanza coivsists of 
lour six-syllable lines, of which the .second and fourth 
arc rhythmically augmented .so that lines one and three 
are of two bars, and lines two and lour of three bars (sec 
c\ 9) The robber dance-songs arc built on conjunct or 
overlapping ‘^th structures, authentic (cx lOu), plagal 
(cx lOM or a tone apart (ex lOt) These melodies consist 
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I’l live or six lines with the form ABC\ repeated a 5th 
lower, and a bimetne syllabic structure, for example 
8 4 - 6 4- 6 -f 8 + 6 4- 6. 20’’,, of the shepherd songs 
such a bimetne structure, as in cx. 1 1 
(6 4 6 4- 7 -f 7 syllables). The example is rhapsodic in 
character, and shows how the melody may be subtly 
'varied from one stanza to another. 


Ex 1 1 Shepherd s song, Piichov district, rec H Polninikova, transcr 
O Elschck 
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T he origin of melodies constructed on a 5th is 
probably connected with the earlier 4th-tonal types, as 
transitional types are common The interval skeleton of 
a 5th was extended to 3rd -5th and further to 4th 6lh 
structures Two- and three-part homophonic singing, in 
which, however, both hctcrophony and polyphony may 
occur, IS another characteristic feature of this style. 

Besides robbers' and shepherds’ themes there are 
narrative, ballad and love motifs, as well as songs con- 
nected with weddings, christenings, harvest and other 
such events. Dance-songs are typical of the shepherd 
style, for example the haiduc (robber) dance odzemok, 
the bear dance and sheep dance, as well as the Christmas 
carols and songs to Christmas plays enacted by shep- 
herds. 

The last stage of Slovak folk music development 
consists of a harmonic melodic style referred to as the 
‘new song style' This style, which is still developing, 
originated in the 16th and 17th centuries, attaining 
stability and its principal features in the 19th century. 
The birth of the new style was accelerated by various 
lactors the influence of Baroque art and popular music; 
folksongs of Western (German) origin; the market songs 
from Poland, Bohemia and Moravia, and, in the late 
19th century, the urban music of Hungarian gypsies. 

The final note of a melody functions also as the 
mam note of an arched melodic structure, in what is 
termed ‘contrary lifthing’, that is, the transposition of a 
phrase (<4) a 5th higher {A')\ this arises from the new (to 
this tradition) tonal relationship of the tonic and domin- 
ant The formal types AA'BA and AA'BA became very 
common, showing a preference for a closed formal 
structure with the repetition of the first phrase at the 
end. The syncopated or ‘pointed’ rhythm (see ex. 1 2) 
appears in about 30" „ of the new songs and is applied in 
a free, often improvised manner. Isometric and bimetric 

Kx 12 Syncopaied or •pointed’ rhythm 

i j. j. II j'’ 
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structures occur approximately equally in four-line 
melodic stanzas. It is characteristic for the third line to 
have a ditTerent number of syllables from the other three 
(c.g. 12 -h 12 -h 10 + 12 or 14 4 14+12+ 14) and to 
employ some rhythmic and metric contrast. The num- 
ber of syllables has increased beyond the six to eight of 
the earlier styles and now lies between eight and 25 
syllables to a line, thus allowing a new type of longer 
melody. In contrast to the smooth melodies with small 
intervals of the earlier styles, melodies of the new style 
show a free use of large intervals (see ex 13) 

Ex. 1.3 Young men's ,song. Ko/nasji disincl, rce J Hlav.it, tiunser 
A L Isiliekov.i 

■ - ff f ” - --tTi ■ f . f' 

Keel som i +»l hor dc di nou, mal som ka lap 

r-f-f J -n r f- g f ir f-fc-j 

na b(H - ku, ka ma ral iu k.i /ii 

tarn li nii la v |ob loe ku 

Note-heads in brackets indicate valiants in ihe melody 

Another aspect of these new songs is then changed 
thematic content and social function. Representative 
genres are ballads, love-songs, military and recruiting 
songs and humorous, social and emigration songs This 
new song style at present constitutes 60 to 70”,, of the 
collected Slovak folksong repertory 

Folk music ol’ the 20th century shows some new 
elements: for example, in the richness of polyphonic 
singing in all parts of Slovakia, and in the merging of 
traditional forms with modern popular dance-songs ol 
the 1930s and 1940s Another significant change is the 
emotional style of perlonnancc The texts of the songs 
arc closely related to everyday life 

In the 1940s and 1950s new folksong genres came 
into use .songs about the Slovak national rising, partisan 
songs, songs about the cooperatives in the villages and 
about industnali/ation and the events changing rural 
social structure. The texts of these new genres of folk 
poetry are sung to traditional melodics selected from the 
earlier and new styles. This technique of singing new 
texts to older melodies was also common in the 
revolutionary work songs of the 19th and 2()lh cen- 
turies. There has been a conscious revival of folksong 
and music in ensembles in towns, schools and among 
young people as well as on radio and television pro- 
grammes. 

{lii) Regional music areas. Different music areas or 
dialects have developed in re.sponse to particular 
regional, cultural, social, geographical and musical con- 
ditions. They con.sist of a special configuration of the 
known historical styles, whereby individual stylistic 
elements are integrated in a relatively new formation. 
There are four main regions, which are subdivided into 
the microstyles of smaller regions, valleys and villages. 

The significant feature of west and south Slovakia is 
that the earliest magico-rilual and 4th-tonal peasant 
styles are found in their most typical and developed 
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form. This is because from the 6th century this region was 
the oldest central cultural area of the western Slavs 
The shepherd style plays an inferior role there. The new 
song style predominates though it shows many common 
elements with ihe melodic formulae of the earlier styles, 
for example, melodies of small range with five to six 
notes, two- or three- line structures and short motils The 
influence of western Buropean elements is strongest in 
this area 8",, of the region's melodies originate in the 
earlier styles, 30”,, are 5lh-tonal but without clear con- 
nections with the shepherd style and 60”,, belong to the 
new repertory 

The mountain regions of north and central Slovakia 
constitute the largest and richest music area 60‘\, of the 
songs there originate in the shepherd style, and in some 
villages of north Slovakia (e g ferchova) almost 60” „ of 
the songs are in the F mode In the north the ‘Podhalan 
tonality’ a h-c$'~iJ'-c /'), ba.scd on thi 

natural scale of flutes without fingei -holes, is eharactei-i^ 
istic, while the Ci mode is favoured more m central', 
Slovakia The origin ol thc.se modes m Slovak folk 
music IS connected with folk instruments (the shepherds' 
horn, flutes without finger-holes and the fiifura. a Apple 
flute with thiee finger-holes). In this region partsinging 
and parlando pcriormance play an important role 

East Slovakia lorms the third music area 80”„ ol the 
songs aic performed m tempo gtusto The melodic struc- 
ture IS characleii/cd by repetition, transposition and the 
sequential repetition ol miniature motivic formulae An 
important aspect of these songs is their use for accom- 
panying dance The melodies on the whole are longei 
and have a gi eater range than in othei areas Cadences 
of a 4th are typical and therefore hypomodes (i e, plagal) 
predominate. C'losed lorms such as A ABA or ABBA arc 
most common The rhythm is organized exclusively in 
two-beat bars, as is characteristic of 90”,, of Slovak 
folksongs In east Slovakia, the alternation of 2/4 and 
3/4 metres occurs in the karukw a round-dance per- 
fonned by girls In this region archaic tonal elements 
arc coupled with a feeling for harmony and modern 
formal pimciplcs 

The regions of Ciemer and Spish are characterized by 
their mixture of musical styles They are situated be- 
tween the north and central mountain regions and the 
cast Slovakian region, thus there is an integration of 
elements of the shepherd style with east Slovakian 
modern folksong style More than 20‘\, ol Gemer songs 
show hypomodal features In Spish remarkable rhap- 
sodic melodies alternate with dance in tempo giusto The 
fluctuation between lixed melrn; and free performance 
has resulted in many 5 '8 and 7/8 melodic.s, they arc 
performed slowly in a rhapsodic and declamatory man- 
ner 

In all the regions mentioned the predominance of one 
style IS the result of stylistic integration due to the co- 
existence of other regional and historical styles. These 
are not isolated from each other, the cross-currents 
between the dilTerent styles being a typical feature of 
Slovak folk music. 

(/V') Folksong genres Slovak folksongs cover a wide 
variety of functions and thematic content. In general 
there is no static dependence of a single text on a single 
melody, but certain text groups arc connected with a 
melodic type or style. A firm connection between music 
and texts exists only in a few old-style songs and in the 
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popular 01 composed songs ol the 19lh century 
Individual performers may tend to relate certain 
melodies to specific texts, but this is not an indication of 
regional practice Some songs are performed only dur- 
ing their respective ceremonies or events, among them 
songs for the ceremonies of ‘burying winter’ {mnrcna, 
smrt, kyselica), the advent of spring and summer (St 
John’s Day), laments, Christmas carols, lullabies, har- 
vest and wedding songs. These song genres are 
homogeneous both in musical and textual structure 
although there are melodics of great historic and 
typological variation among them Their function, per- 
formance and similarity of content give them common 
unifying features 

Other characteristic Slovak folksong genres are shep- 
herds' .songs, robbers’ songs, dance-songs, hay-making 
songs, lyrical love-songs, ballads, military songs, songs 
of emigration to America, evening songs sung by young 
men, children’s songs and humorous songs In general 
there is a preference lor the Slovak lyric and lyric epic 
genres over narrative forms 1'he mam occasions lor 
singing are weddings and spmning-bces, where a wide 
song repertory is performed Singing for one.self. in the 
family, at home or in the fields and mountains remains 
the most important performing basis for Slovak folk- 
songs 

(i’) Cross-cultural relations As Slovakia is in central 
Huropc, It has come into close cultural contact with its 
nearest neighbours and also with wider aieas of east and 
south-east Fiurtipe J'he earliest musical styles show 
similarities to the magico-ntual melodics ol the east and 
south Slavs (Ukrainians, Bulgarians, Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes), indicating that they arc remnants of a com- 
mon Slav folk music style The 4th-tonal peasant style 
(sec §2(ii) above) slums some relation to this ancient 
Slav style but cun be qualified as the first stage ol 
development of specifically Slovak folk music. The 
1 5th- and 16th-century musical style was built on this 
basis. Economic conditions and migrations, howevci, 
led to the introduction of foreign music, partly from east 
Europe and the Balkans, and paitly through the German 
miners’ colonization in the 13th and 14th centuries 
Under these new influences there arose a new style, 
which would be expected to be heterogeneous, but since 
the beginning of the I8lh century (according to his- 
torical sources) it has, in fact, been one of the most 
homogeneous Slovak folk music .styles m which it is 
difficult to differentiate single elements of foreign origin 
(Romanian, Ukrainian etc). This form of the shepherd 
style was brought from Slovakia to the Tatra region ol 
.south Poland and to soiith-ea.st Moravia by Slovak 
colonists in the 18th century. After the defeat of the 
Turks, more colonists travelled m thousands to south- 
east Europe to settle depopulated areas, especially north 
and south-east Hungary, west Romania, north Serbia 
and Croatia and Bulgaria. In this way new areas of 
Slovak culture were established which developed 
relatively independently in the 19th and 20th centuries 
as a result of cultural contact with their foreign ethnic 
surroundings. 

During the 18th century Slovakia played a central 
role m the distribution and transformation of the new 
style. Important new relationships supplemented the 
older ones, and Bartok, characterizing these relations m 
1934, estimated that 38% of Hungarian folk melodies 


were of Slovak -Moravian origin (although l5/„ of 
Slovak folksongs developed undei the influence of the 
new Hungarian music style). Cross-cultural relation- 
ships vary regionally within Slovakia: the folk music of 
west Slovakia has a close affinity with that of south 
Moravia; east Slovak folk music is related to that of 
west Ukraine: and cross-inllucnces between Slovak and 
Hungarian folk mu.sic can be seen mainly in south 
Slovakia and north Hungary. The regional development 
of Slovak folk music is partly based on these ethnically 
dilTerentiated rclation.ships 

{vi) Instruments and instrumental music J'herc are 
more than 160 different instruments in use in Slovakia, 
spread over the cential and western terntones The 
richest is the aciophone group with a predominance of 
lipple flutes, of which 28 types have been discovered 
rhese include flutes without finger-holes and others with 
two. three, five or six holes, they are made of wood, bark 
tu metal with a .single or double bore The most typical 
IS the koruovka (end-blown flute) without linger-holes, 
where closing and opening of the end and overblowing 



Slovak fujara {fipple flute, left) and dvajanka {double 
tipple flute) 
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are used to change the pilch A rare Luropean folk 
instrument of the Apple flute group is the fujara which is 
more than 180 cm long and has three finger-holes 
(fig. 3). The little shepherds' flute with six finger-holes is 
widely distributed over the country and has its own 
typical repertory and playing technique. The dvn/anka 
(a double tipple flute; fig 3) and the transverse flute are 
both played with great virtuosity and expressiveness 

The single reed is found in the drcck and fanfarka 
(clarinet-like instruments) and in the (bagpipe), 

which always has a long bass drone pipe and a chanter 
with five or six finger-holes. The most common form of 
bagpipe has a double chanter, that is, a counter-pipe 
joined to the melody pipe. A rarer type of bagpipe has 
two supplementary drones (‘little drones'), so that these 
instruments can produce four- or five-part music Some 
double-rccd instruments are played by children, 
especially the truhka made of various materials, such as 
bark or corn stalks Bark and wooden trumpets arc 
found all over Slovakia hut are becoming more rare. 

There arc about 40 different idiophones in Slovakia, 
some of which are regarded as musical instruments 
proper, others merely as children's U>ys Membrano- 
phones are very rare. 

Bowed string instruments used are the violin and 
double bass, the short oktavka (octave-violin), shlopcok\ 
(scuttle-shaped violin) and korova hasii (‘bark bass'), a 
double bass whose ribs are of bark Struck and plucked 
string instruments arc the cymbal (dulcimer) and zither 

Instruments arc played solo, in combinations such as 
bagpipe and flute or bagpipe and violin, or in diverse 
ensembles of bowed string instruments consisting of 
first and second violin, counter-violin or viola and the 
double bass. In cast and south Slovakia this ensemble is 
completed by the dulcimer and in west Slovakia by the 
clarinet or trumpet Brass bands with about eight mem- 
bers play as folk music ensembles in the villages of west 
Slovakia. 

Solo instrumental genres .serve various functions 
They may act as a signal (horns, bone flutes, rattles), as 
an acoustic accompaniment to ceremonies (clappers, 
rattles, bells), and above all in a purely aesthetic func- 
tion for self-entertainment (/M/ura, flutes) 'Fhc only solo 
instrument used for dance accompaniment is the gafdv 
All the string ensembles serve for entertainments in 
which dance predominates but singing and other forms 
of entertainment arc also included. 

Instrumental music mainly derives from the song 
repertory. Pure instrumental melodies arc rare, although 


the vocal melodies are substantially transformed in 
motivic content, melismatic variation and rhythm, and 
often have a shifting tonal basis when played on 
instruments (see ex. 14; the central note in this example 
moves between a and y while the melody is built on the 
4th -6th-tonal frame o\' a' -d" f^") 


Ex 14 Robber dante-soiig, pLived on /»</«/■«, /volen district, rcc J Rybar, 


Iranscr t) hist lick 



•so J ■ lOK 

f t/. ' ffia- g- .4/^.-. 





A regional style of ensemble playing has developed in 
Slovakia Its special characteristics include a richly 
ornamented leading voice performed on the first violin 
sometimes supported by a second violin playing in 3rds 
or presenting a new decorated melodic line, as in ex 15. 
where there are two mam melodic voices The othei 
bowed instruments supply a chordal harmonic accom- 
paniment The cymbal (when used) provides both 
melody and harmony in aipeggialed figiiiations, enrich- 
ing the instrumental colour ol the ensemble 
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C7echowicz, (// 2nd half of the 17th century) Polish 
composer His lirst name i.s unknown. His two four-parl 
sellings of Sit/) luum praesuhum survive at Krakow 
Cathedral (the soprano part is missing), and the inven- 
tory of a Franciscan monastery at Pr7.cmysl refers to a 
five-part Mis.\a super ‘Siella eoeli' by him, but it is no 
longci extant He is known to have worked in Krakow 
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C74*ch Quartet. Czech string quartet It was formed in 
1891 by pupils of Hanus Wihan at the Prague 
Conservatory, and its original members were Karel 
Hofl'mann {b Prague, 12 Dec 1872, c/ Prague, 30 March 
1936), Josef Suk (i) (h Kfecovice, 4 Jan 1874; J 
Benesov, 29 May 1935), Oskar Nedbal [h Tabor, 26 
March 1 874, d Zagreb, 24 Dec 1 930) and Otto Berger 
{h Slatina nad IJpou, 22 Jan 1873; d Machov, 30 June 
1897). Berger left in 1894 and his place was taken by 
Wihan {h Police, 5 June 1855, d Prague, 1 May 1920), 
who was himself replaced in 1914 by Ladislav Zelenka 
{h Modfany, nr. Prague, II March 1881; d Prague, 2 
July 1957) Nedbal was replaced by Jif'i Herold (6 
Rakovnik. 16 Apn! 1875, d Prague, 13 Nov 1934) m 
1906 The original four first appeared as the Czech 
Quartet in 1892, and in 1893 made a successful visit to 
Vienna; their success there brought wider tours, includ- 
ing visits to Russia in 1 895 and Britain in 1 896. After 
World War I they began to teach at the Prague 
Con.scrvatory; their last foreign tour was made to 
the Netherlands in 1931, An attempt to replace Suk on 
his retirement in 1933 failed, and the group disbanded 
with a concert in honour of Suk's 60th birthday on 4 
December 1933. The Czech Quartet became a model 
for all Czech chamber groups. Wihan, their tutor and 
for 20 years a member of the quartet, brought to the 
group his great experience of chamber playing, par- 
ticularly emphasizing phrasing and precise rhythm. The 
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success lhal !he quartet achieved throughout Hurope 
was mainly due to ihcir remarkable unity, freshness ol 
approach and expressive range. Their activity led to the 
formation in Prague of the C'zech Society for ('hamber 
Music and had a strong influence on the work of Czech 
composers, Reger dedicated to them his Quartet in f 
minor op. 121 Their evtensive repertory included ail the 
standard literature, and modern works, particularly b> 
Czech and Slovak composers They made a number of 
gramophone records 
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CTeciott [C’/cezot, l3anilewic/-C/cc7otJ. Witotd (h 
Boracin. nr. Nowogrodek. 20 Dec IS46, d Pihsk, 24 
Jan 1929) Polish composer and pianist He studied with 
Zelihski at the Institute ol Music in Warsaw, and willi 
Liszt in Weimar, concluding his studies at Ihe Brussels 
Conservaloiy In IS69 he also completed a law couise 
at St Petersburg llniversity, and studied furthei in 
Heidelberg, there he gamed his docloiate in 1871 In 
1878 Czec/otl entered a seminary in Waisaw, becoming 
a priest alter three years In 1883 he was made prolcs- 
sor at the theological seminary m St Petersburg l iom 
then he worked mainly as a priest, as well as publishing 
many articles and theological and literary works His 
activity as a musician w'as incidental, belonging to the 
early period of his life In his youth, C /cc/otl olien gave 
concerts as a pianist, and also composed chamber 
works, piano music and songs, some ol which arc m 
print His compositions include a string quartet, varia 
tions, polonaises for piano, a Suite op 3 for piano and 
songs for voice and piano. 
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Czekanowska [Kukhhska], Anna (h Lwdw, 25 June 
1929). Polish ethnomusicologisi. She studied musico* 
logy with Chybihski and slali.stical methods with Jan 
Czekanowski at the University of Poznan (1947- 52) 
She also studied theory of music and methodology 
under Chomihski at Warsaw University. In 1958 she 
took the doctorate at Warsaw University with a disserta- 
tion on the songs of the Bilgoraj region, and in 1968 she 
completed her Hahilitation at the same university with a 
dissertation on Slavonic folk.song. Since 1969 she has 
been reader and head of the ethnomusicological depart- 
ment at Warsaw University, where she was appointed 
director of the Institute of Musicology in 1975 and pro- 
fessor in 1976, and since 1972 she has been head ol the 
working group on the elhnogenesis of the Slavonic 
people at the Polish Academy of Sciences Her mam 


research intcre.sls are Slavonic music, its ongin and 
development, and the methodology of contemporary 
ethnomusicology 
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PU'W/ hilgora/skif [Songs o( I he Bitgora) region) (diss , U of Warsaw. 
19^«. Wroclaw, 1961) 

Ludowe mdodit' nyskicKO zakrew w- krajavh siowmmkuh [Polktunes 
o( rianow lange in Slavonic countries] (Habilitalion.sschnft, IJ of 
Warsaw. I96S, Krakow, 1972) 
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and dalinp lolk miisjc], Mu'vka xv;3 (1970), 14 
kiHofftafm ffUizvt :na nwiodolof’ui t metodyka [Musical ethnography 
methodology and melhodsj (Waisaw, 1971) 
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xxiii (197''), 2V) 

'On Theory and DcTinition ol Melodic Type', MbMC, vni (1976) 
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Czerny, Carl {h Vienna. 21 I 'cb 1791, /J Vienna, 15 July 
1857) Austrian piano teacher, composer, pianist and 
writer on music As the pupil of Beethoven and Iht* 
teacher ol Lis/I he occupies a unique position amAing 
19ih-ccntury pianists, not only as a transmitter of ideas 
from one great master lo another but also by virtue of 
his extraordinary productivity during the decades that 
embraced the most diamatic changes in technique and 
literature for his instrument 

He came from a musical family, his paternal grand- 
father was a violinist and city official in Nimburg 
(Nyniburk), near Prague, and his father, Wenzel, was an 
organist, oboi.st, singer, piano teacher and piano repair- 
man. When he was six months old he was taken to a 
Polish estate where his father had assumed a position as 
piano teacher, the family remained there until 1795, 
returning lo Vienna to avoid the political unrest in 
Poland. His early musical education, supervised by his 
lather, consisted mainly in learning works by Bach, 
Mozart and Clemenli He could play the piano at the age 
of three, began lo notate his own musical ideas by seven 
and had developed a fine musical memory by ten. P'ur- 
thcr instruction, especially in literature and languages 
(Italian, French and German), were given by some of his 
father’s needier pupils in exchange for music lessons 
With the assistance of his father’s friend Wenzel 
Krumpholtz, the ten-year-old boy was taken for an inter- 
view with Beethoven. Krumpholtz, violinist in the Court 
Opera orchestra and for a long time an admirer of 
Beethoven’s compositions, improvisations and manner 
of performing, had coached the young Czerny before- 
hand on many of Beethoven’s own works and ideas 
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(.arlCzirnv lilho^ntph h\ S Purnwnicr 

.iboiil tempo, expression, dynamics and phrasing Ha\ 
mg accepted Oerny as a pupil, Beethoven concentrated 
on material m (' P 1‘ Bach's IVrsnc/i and on legato 
playing, which was particularly appropriate for the forte 
piano as opposed to the Mo/artian non-legato stvie 
of playing C'zeiny was never theless deeply impiessed 
h\ the clarity and preci.sion of the latter style when, 
several years later, he heard Mozart's and (.'Icmenti's 
pupil Hummel peitorm at one ol the miisunles given by 
Mozart's widow 

In IHOO ("zerny made his public debut as a pianist in 
the Vienna Augarten concert hall, performing Mo/art's 
(' minor ('oncerto He gamed special renown for his 
interpretation of Beethoven's works, playing the C 
major C’onccrto m 1806 and giving an early perform- 
rince ol the ‘Pmperor’ ('oncerto in 1S12; and for 
several years beginning in 1S16 he gave weekly pro- 
grammes at home devoted exclusively to Beethoven's 
piano music, programmes which Beethoven himself 
sometimes attended He was able to play all Beethoven's 
piano music from memory, he had done so ‘once or 
twice each week' in 1804 5 for Prince Lichnowskv. to 
whom Krumpholt/ had introduced him One ol his most 
valuable legacies is a commentary on the interpretation 
of these works ba.sed on his observations ol Beethoven s 
own performances and on his studies His autobio- 
graphy and chapters 2 3 of the supplement to op. 500 
contain some of the most enlightening of these observa- 
tions Although Czerny's playing was held in high 
esteem by the critics (Schilling described it as ‘uncom- 
monly fiery' and Hanslick considered him the most 
important of the native Viennese pianists alter Hummel 
tmd Moscheles), he gradually lost his taste tor perform- 
ing in public, explaining that his ‘playing lacked that 
type of brilliant, calculated charlatanry that is usually 
part of a travelling virtuoso’s equipment' The single 


planned concert tour, for which he had made arrange- 
ments in 1805, was cancelled on account of political 
unrest 

Physical frailty and natural preference led him to 
spend his entire life quietly in Vienna. He nevertheless 
kept m contact with all the significant figures of the 
musical world who came to Vienna to win professional 
acclaim As well as Prince Lichnowsky, Hummel and 
Beethoven’s intimate circle, Czerny became a close 
friend of Mozart’s son and of the piano manufacturer 
Andreas Sireicher, and in 1810 he met Clemcnti, whose 
teaching methods and compositions he so admired that, 
as a gesture, he entitled his op,822 Nouveau Gradus ad 
Parnassum One of Chopin's first visits on his arrival in 
Vienna in the .summer of 1829 was to Czerny, with 
whom he (requcntly played duets and whom he con- 
sidered to be 'warmer than all his compositions'. 

Czerny began his distinguished career as a piano 
teacher at the age of 1 5. As well as Beethoven’s nephew 
Kali he numbered among his pupils virtuosos and child 
prodigies (many of them young girls) including Dohlcr, 
Kullak, Jaell, Thalberg, Stephen Heller, Ninette von 
BcIIcvilc-Oury, Lcopoldmc Blahctka and Liszt Liszt’s 
father had brought him to study with Cziirny at the age 
ol nine (1820), and although his playing was ‘com- 
pletely irregular, careless and confused' he was an excel- 
lent sight-reader and improviser Recognizing Liszt’s 
enormous natural talent, Czerny concentrated on har- 
nessing these gifts by making him work intensively on 
('Icmcnti's sonatas, as well as pieces by Bach, Beethoven 
and Hummel While Liszt was impatient with the disci- 
plined ways ol his teacher, as a renowned virtuoso he 
gralclully and frequently acknowledged that he owed his 
‘talent and . success' to Czerny He regularly per- 
formed Czerny’s Sonata no 1 in Al> op. 7 and dedicated 
the 1 ransccndental Studies to him. Although Czerny's 
soaring reputation as a teacher attracted such large 
numbers of pupils that he was obliged to become highly 
selective, he taught as much as ten hours a day, occupy- 
ing himself at othci times with composing, apparently at 
a leverish pace 

.As Beethoven's pupil he acquired cxpencnce in proof- 
reading, arranging (mostly for solo piano and piano 
duel) and constructing scores from orchestral parts (by 
1802 he had copied the scores of several Mozart and 
Haydn symphonies, as well as Beethoven's first two 
symphonies and (' major Concerto); these skills con- 
tributed to his exceptional speed and facility m notating 
musical ideas The case with which he improvised ex- 
plains further his remarkably prolific output of over 
1000 works In an autobiographical sketch of 1824, he 
maintained that between the Variations for violin and 
piano op I (1806). on a theme by Krumpholtz, and the 
Rondo foi piano duet op.2 (1819), dedicated to Diabelli, 
he had written many works, including operas, but that 
since these works were immature ‘nothing became 
known' 

Czerny composed m all forms, but it is in his thous- 
ands of studies and exercises that he made his most 
significant contribution. These arc the result of his 
industry and his uncanny ability to codify and 
systematize the diverse styles and techniques for the 
piano at a time when the mechanics of the instrument - 
and Its capabilities - were m a highly fluid state. His 
Complete Theoretical and Practical Pianoforte School 
op.500, published in 1839 and dedicated to Queen 
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Victona (with whom he had played ducts two years 
earlier), summarizes these styles and techniques. His 
collection of exercises and studies ranges from the easy 
and progressive to the virtuoso and the specialized. 
Other studies exploit the prevailing salon, bravura and 
characteristic styles; op.4(X), dedicated to Mendelssohn, 
is a school of fugue playing. 

The panoramic scope of Czerny’s writings on music 
IS partly illustrated also by such diverse titles as Letters 
to a Young Ladv on the Art of Plaving the Pianoforte 
(to a fictitious 12-year-old Miss Cecilia), lA'tters on 
Thorough-bass^ Umriss der ganzen Musikgeschichle 
op.815 (Mam/, 1851, a prototype for more recent 
‘tables’), a three- volume School of Practical 
Composition op 6(K) (1839) and a School of Extempor- 
aneous Performance opp 200, 300 This last-named 
treatise, though generally unknown, sheds important 
light on 19th-century performing practice as well as the 
contemporary vocabulary of piano improvisation 
Czerny’s editions of the keyboard works of such com- 
posers as Bach and Domenico Scarlatti bring into sharp 
focus a 19th-century view of these works and are fa.scin- 
ating studies in the musical practice of his time 
Hundreds of arrangements of works by Handel 
(Messiah), Haydn (The Creation and a number of .sym- 
phonies), Mozart (symphonies), Schubert, Beethoven, 
Spohr, Cherubini, Donizetti and Mendelssohn bear 
further witness to this broad range of interests and 
activities 

Czerny’s propensity for imitating and even caricalui- 
ing the diverse technical and expressive styles of his 
lime explains the importance of his studies and his 
formidable reputation as a teacher; yet these very attri- 
butes, when pressed into service by C/erny the composer, 
resulted in an output that was highly fashionable but for 
the most part mediocre and unimaginative C/erny him- 
self admitted that, apart from a few serious works such 
as the piano sonatas, most of his compositions were 
modish ly trivial. 

His last will and testament (signed on 13 June 1857, 
a month before his death) reflects his life of solitude, his 
thoughtfulness, kindness and attentiveness Apart from 
the money which he bequeathed to his housekeeper and 
her brother and which he set aside for the performance 
of a Requiem mass (or one of his own late mas.scs) on 
the anniversary of his death, he distributed his estate 
evenly among the Gesellschaft dcr Musikfreundc, the 
Society for the Support of Needy Musicians, the 
Institute for the Deaf and Dumb and the Monks and 
Nuns of Charity in Vienna. 

An ambiguous element in his feelings towards 
Beethoven is revealed in his autobiographical sketch of 
1824, in which he maintained that his father was his 
only teacher m piano playing as in other branches of 
music. 

A catalogue of his works, up to op. 798, and a listing 
of unnumbered works, editions, arrangements, and 
works in manuscript or in progress appears in Cocks's 
English edition of op.6()0. This catalogue is extended to 
op.861 in Pazdirek and in a less complete form in 
Stegcr. Mandyezewski has provided a brief description 
of the unpublished works, manuscripts and sketches for 
a satirical epos and other literary essays in the archives 
of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. For a discussion 
of Czerny’s School of Practical Composition and its 
approach to analysis and form, with examples, see 
ANALYSIS, §11, 2 and 3 


WORKS 
(MSS tn A-Wf(m) 

PIANO SOI O 

Sonatas no !. Ap, op 7, no 2, a, op 1.1, no 3, f, op 57, no 4, G. op 65, 
no 5. L, op 76. no 6, d, op 124, no 7. e, op 143, no 8. Ft?, op 144; 
no <1. b, op 145, no 10. Bb. op 268. no 11, Dj?. op 730, 1 unpubd, 2 
other unpubd sonatas, mcnlioncd in Mandyc/ewski, ‘Sonate a la 
Scarlatti’, 1 movt, op 788 

28 sonatinas 2 as op 49, 3 as op 104, vn, vc ad hb. 3 in op 158, 6 as 
op 163. op 167, 3 as op 349a, 6 as op 410, 4 as op 439 
Numerous varialions, potpourris, dances and character pieces 

OTHPR INSrRlIMhNTAL 

For pf 4 hands 6 sonatas, op 10. op 119, G, op 120, F, op 121, f. 

op 1 78, Bb, op 13 1 , 8 sonatinas, 2 as op 50, 3 as op 1 56, 3 as op 1 58 
For vn. pf 1 sonatas, b, op 686, 2 unpub(l, 5 sonatinas, 2 as op 5 1 , 1 as 
op 190 

C’hainbcr 8 pf trios, Hb. vn. vc/hn, pf. op 105, A, op 166, E, op 171. C, 
A. op 21 1, a op 289, 2 unpubd, 1 str trio, unpubd, mentioned in 
Mandyc/ewski, 7 pf qls, c. op 148, F, G. op 224, C', F.b, f , op 262, 1 
unpubd. Qt, f, for 4 pf or lor pf. pf 4 hands, orch/sir qt. op 2.30; Qt, 
4 pf, op 816, 5 str qls. mentioned in Mandyc/ewski 
Orch 6 syms , c, op 780. D. op 781, C. d, Eb, B, unpubd, 1 othei 
unpubd sym , mentioned in Mandyc/ewski, 6 ovs , unpubd, 6 pf 
cones F. op 28, C’, pf 4 hands, op 1 53, a. op 214, 1 unpubd, men- 
tioned in Mandyc/ewski. 2 pf concertinos. ('. op 78. f, op 210, 5 
cuden/as to Beethoven’s (' maior Pf ('one , op 115 
Miscellaneous hundreds of pieces and arrangcmcnis, foi pr2 8 hands, 
2 pf, pf and chamber ens, inel variation sets, potpourris, rondos, 
caprices, divertimentos, impromptus, fantasias, souvenirs, toccatas, 
romances, polonaises, walt/es, marches 
SACRFO t'HORAl 

GradualsandolTcriories Ciradiialcpastoialc.op 1 54.GlTerionopasloi- 
ale, op 155. 6 Gradual, op 118, Gradual, op 666, Salve Regina, off 
op 726. Oflcrlorv, op 737, OOertory, op 757. Offertory, op 7(^0 
Offerlor), op 812, Salvos fae nos Dominc, gradual, without op no 
106 unpubd graduals and ollerlorics 
Other sacred Ave mans slella, hymn, op 741, l>c profundis, ps. 
op 784, Pangc lingua, hymn, 6 sellings, op 799. II masses, 2 'fe 
Dcum, cantatas, unpubd, other unpubd sacred works, mentioned in 
Mandyc/ewski 

FXFRt ISIS ASn SltlDIFS 
(for pf 2 hanih unless othcrvuu’ 

l(K) Exercises in Piogressive Ordet, op 139, (irand Exercise on the 
Shake, op 151, Grand Exercise in All the Keys, Major and Mmoi, 
op 152, 48 etudes en loime de pi eludes el cadences, op 161, 40 
etudes eelebresde la vclocite. 2 pf, op 229b, 5t) Duel Studies, op 219, 
(iiand cxcriicc de la gamine Gnomalique i>p 244 (iiand e\cn.isi 
lies gammes en tieues el ties passages doubles op 245 loi 
Progressive Exercises, op 261, 10 exercises, for beginners, op 277 
School of Velocity, op 299 

School of Legaio and Staccato, op 335, 24 eserci/i, op 336 40 Dails 
Studies, op 137, The School of Embellishments, Turns and Shakes, 
op 335, I list Lessons foi Bcginneis, op 159, School of Virluosilv 
op 165. (fraud Exercise in Thirds, in All the 24 Keys, op 180. 
Eludes preparatoires el progressives, op 188. 10 (irand Studies for 
the Improvement of the Left Hand, op 199. Schuledcs Fugcnspicis. 
op 400, 50 eludes spcciales, op 409, 60 Exercises for Beginners 
op 420. F.ludcs progressives ct prcparaloires. op 411 
f fO F,asy and Progressive Etudes, op 451. 50 Lessons for Beginners 
op 481, 42 eludes, pf 4 hands, op 495, 2 cxerciccs pour Ics jcuncs 
pianisles, op 499, 6 cxereiecs dcs octaves, op 551, Pianoforte Primn 
op 584, Sequel to the Pianoforle Primer, op 599, School of 
Expression, op 611, 1? etudes, t>p,632. Preliminary School ol 
VeltKih.op 636, L'cncourageinciU a reludc,24 Irish AirsasSludies 
op 684, 24 grandcs eludes de salon, op 692, Eludes lor the Young, 
op 694 

L’art de dclier les doigts, op 699, 24 New Studies on English Airs, 
op 706, 24 Easy Studies for fhc Left Hand, op 718, 12 etudes. 2 pf 
op 727, [2j Etudes, in 3rds, lor the left hand, op 735, 40 Dailv 
Studies, op 737, Die Kunsl dcr Eingcrfertigkeit, op 740, 25 Studies, 
for small hands, op.748. 25 Studies, for small hands, op 749, lx 
progres, 30 studies, op 750, Seale Exercises, pf 4 hands, op 751, 30 
Brilliant Studies, op 753, 25 Character Eludes, op 755, 25 grandt's 
etudes dc salon, op 756 

Elude courante, op 765, Fleurs dc I’exprcssion, 50 studies, op 767, 24 
Eivc-finger Exercises, op 777, L’lnfutigable, grande etude de velociic. 
op 779, 25 Grand Characteristic Studies, op 785. Premiers moyens 
d’acqucrir de la dexleritc sur le piano, 35 studies, op 792, Grand 
exercicc dcs arpeges, op 792b, Praktische Fingerubungen. op 802, 
Neue Studicn, op 807; 50 Sludien zur Gclcnkigkcit dcr Finger, 
op 818, 28 mclodisch-rhythmischc Studicn, op.819. 90 Daily 
Studies, op.820, 160 achttaktige Obungen, op 821 
Nouveau Gradus ad Parnassum, op 822; Praktische Taktschule. pf 
hands, op 824, Kindcrklavierschule, op 825; Mclodisch-brillanie 
Studicn, op 829. Die hohcrc Stufe dcr Virluositat, op 834. Methode 



puur les cniants, op 83S, Das moderne Klavierspict, op 837, Sludicn 
zur Kcnntnis alter Akkorde des Generalbasscs, op 838. 50 exercices 
progresses dans tous les tons, op 840, 1 2 grandcs etudes dc agilitc el 
perfcctionncment. op 845, 32 New Daily Studies, for small hands, 
op 848, 30 etudes de mccanisme, op 849, Nouvelle ccolc dc la mam 
gauche, op 861 

(OMPl.t-Tr SrilfX)LS and TRhATISES 
School of fcxicmporancous Performance, i, op 200, ii, op 300 
Complete Theoretical and Praclical Pianoforte School, op 5(K) 

School of Practical Composition, i -iii, op 600 
Vollstandigcs Lxhrhuch dcr inuMkalischcn Composition, i iv (Vienna, 
1834)[trans of A Reicha C’ours de composition miisicale (Pans, 
'’1816 1 8), T raite dc mclodie (Pans. 1814), 1 raitc de h.iute composi- 
tion musicalc. i ii (Paris, 1824-6)] 

Die Kunst dcr dramutischcn Composition (Vienna, 1835) [irans and 
edn ol A Reicha Art du composUeur dramatiquc (Pans, 1833)] 
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Cicrny, Jin. Sev Clrny, Jiftl 

Czerny, Joseph. Auslnan music publisher, the firm ot 
Cappi bore his name from 11 April 1X28 to 7 May 
1X.3I 

Czerny-Stefahska, Halina ib Krakow, .^1 Dec 1922) 
Polish pianist, mother of Elzbieta Slcfahska-Lukowic/ 
She studied first with her father, then with Turcvyfiski 
and from 1946 with Drzewiecki In 1949 she was joint 
winner of the C’hopin International Competition in 
Warsaw She gives concerts in many countries, ollen 
appearing with her husband Ludwik Stefah,ski in works 
for two pianos, and with her daughter m works lor two 
pianos or piano and harpsichord, and has made many 
gramophone recordings both in Poland and abroad. She 
has won the Stale Prize (first and .second class), the 
Commander Cross and the Star of the Order ol the 
Polish Revival and many other slate awards, and has 
served on the juries of several international piano com- 
petitions. 
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L Kydrynskiand W Plewin.ski Album H C 2 erny-Sielanska(¥>.\'A\LQVit, 
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MILCZYSLAWA HANIISZEWSKA 

Czerwenka, Oscar {b Linz, 5 July 1924). Austrian bass. 
He studied privately, and made his debut at Graz in 
1947 as the Hermit {Der Freischutz). In 1951 he joined 
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the Vienna Staatsoper as a principal bass. He specializes 
in buffo roles, his most famous being Baron Ochs, which 
he sang at his only Glyndeboume appearance in 1959, 
and at the Metropolitan Opera in 1961. His voice is a 
full, rounded ba.ss, and his interpretations arc perhaps 
more notable for good humour than subtlety. He can be 
heard to advantage as Abu Hassan on the recording of 
Der Barbier von Bagdad conducted by Lcinsdorf. He 
was appointed a Vienna Kammersdnger in 1961. 
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CzenvihskL Wilhelm {/> Lwow, 1837, d Lwow, 13 Feb 
1893). Polish composer, teacher and pianist. He 
received his musical education in Vienna, where he 
studied composition with Fischhof, Sechter, Hellmes- 
berger the elder and Noltebohm. He studied the piano 
with Mikuli in Lwow, with Liszt in Weimar and with 
Jaell in Pans. From 1857 he appeared as a pianist in 
Germany, Switzerland and the south of Poland, without 
much success. He then settled in Lwow and devoted 
himself to composing and leaching, eventually establish- 
ing a school of music. Czerwihski’s compositions 
include a symphony, a piano concerto, a cello sonata, 
songs without words, nocturnes, mazurkas and polon- 
aises for piano, an opera, an operetta, a cantata, and 
numerous songs. During his life, only his piano music 
achieved much popularity, mainly in Vienna, where 
some of It was published. His song Mars: sokoldw 
(‘March of the falcons’) was also widely known in 
Poland. The remaining works, technically defective and 
rarely performed even in his lifetime, are now com- 
pletely forgotten 
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Czibulka, Alphons {b Szepes Varallya [now Spisska 
Nova Ves, Czechoslovakia], 14 May 1842, d Vienna, 
27 Oct 1894) Hungarian bandmaster and composer. At 
the age of 15 he was performing as a pianist in Russia, 
then became a music teacher, and was later conductor in 
Wiener Ncustadt (1864-5). Innsbruck, Trieste and at 
the Carllheatcr in Vienna He then entered military 
service, finally becoming bandmaster of the 19th 
AiLstro-Hungarian Infantry Regiment, and in 1880 he 
and his band won first prize in a band contest in 
Brussels During the 1880s and early 1890s he con- 
ducted ‘Monster Concerts’ in the Prater in Vienna, and 
he composed much successful dance and salon music 
and also some operettas. He was unusually fond of the 
gavotte as a dance form, and the Stephanie-Gavotie 
remains his best-known composition. For Bosworth & 
Co. he arranged dances on themes from Sullivan’s The 
Yeomen of the Guard and The Gondoliers at the time of 
their productions in German 

WORKS 

OPERETTAS 

Pfingsicn in Florenz (3, R Gence, J Riegcn) perf 1884, Der 
Jagdjunker der Kuiscnn (3, F Zell, R Gcnec) perf 1885; Dcr 
Glucksntter (3, R. Genec. W Mannsladi. B Zappert after Dumas) 
perf 1887, Gil Bias von Sanlillana (Zell. M West) perf 1889, Dcr 
Bajaz/o (3, V Lion, H von Waldbcrg) perf 1892. Monsieur 
Hannibal (A W Mannstadl, K Drcher) perf 1893 
DANCES, MARCHES, SALON MUSIC 

Over 300 works incl Bulls/cnen. op 258, waltz. Waldesfliislcm, op 275; 
Slcphanic-Gavolie.op 3 12, Serenade iialicnnc. op 330, Gavotte dc la 
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Princessc, op.334, Waltz/Polka franvaisc (The Yeomen of the 
Guard), opp 354- 5, t i889, Liebestraum nach dem Ballc, op 356. 
intermezzo, rl890, Myosotis, op 358, wait/, 1890; Wallz/Auf der 
Piazetta/Casilda Gavotte (The Gondoliers), opp 359 61, 1890, 
Winicrmarchen, op 366, wall/, Csterreichische Mihtar-Rcvue, 
op 377, march. An dich!, op 390, waltz-serenade 

ANDREW LAMB 

Cziffra, Gydrgy [Georges] (h Budapest, 5 Nov I92J) 
French pianist of Hungarian birth. He received his 
earliest training from his father, who was also a pianist. 
He made his first public appearance at the age of five in 
a circus, where he played improvisations on popular airs 
requested by the audience. In 1930 he took up serious 
study at the Liszt Academy in Budapest with Dohnanyi, 
and between 1933 and 1941 gave many successful con- 
certs and recitals in Hungary, and in Scandinavia and 
Holland. He was conscripted into the army in 1941 
before completing his course at the academy, and cap- 
tured as a pnsoner-of-war. After his release in 1947 he 
resumed his studies, working with Ferenezi, and earned 
his living playing the piano in bars in Budapest. In 1950 
he was again imprisoned, this time for his political 
beliefs, and freed in 1953. He rc.sumed his concert 
career, and in 1955 was awarded the Liszt Pri/c, the 
first occasion on which it had been given to a non- 
composer. During the October Uprising in 1956 he 
escaped with his wife and son to Vienna, where his 
recital debut a month later met with immediate acclaim 
In December the same year he travelled to Pans and 
played with great success at the Theatre du Chatelet, he 
made France his home, and took French nationality. 
Cziffra’s playing is noted for its dazzling technical vir- 


tuosity, precise, clean lines and fiery energy -- above all 
in the 19th-century repertory, especially the music of 
Schumann, Chopin and Liszt. He has made many 
records, most memorably of the works of these three 
composers, and of a number of his own paraphrases and 
arrangements in the style of Liszt In May 1969 he 
founded the piano competition in Versailles that bears 
his name His son Gyorgy Cziffra is a conductor, and 
on occasion father and son have collaborated in con- 
certos. 

BIBI.IOGRAPHY 

P C’ossc ‘Zii spat Oder /u fruh auf dei Welt’, Fonuforum (1975). no 1, 
p 20 (with discoprapliy] 

DOMINK' (iILL 

Czyz, Henryk [h Grudziad/, 16 June 1923) Polish 
conductor and composer. He studied law and 
philosophy at I’orun L^nivcrsity and graduated from the 
Poznan Conservatory with diplomas in conducting and 
composition (1952) He made his conducting debut with 
the Polish National Radio Orchestra in 1948, but it was 
not until the mid-196()s that his career look flight in 
1962 he conducted a triple bill of works by Debussy, 
Honegger and Stravinsky at the Warsaw Opera, and in 
1965 he directed the first performance of Penderecki’s 
St Luke Passion, which he also recorded. This led to 
engagements, often in programmes of modern Polish 
music, throughout Europe and the Americas. From 
1971 to 1974 he was principal conductor m Dusseldorf 
Ills compositions include the musical Biahwlosa 
(Warsaw Opera, 1962) and Dof’ lover’s Dilemma 
(Krakow Opera, 1967), an opera hu/Ja 

PALL GRJhU'lHS 
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D. See Pitch namls 

Dabtara. Plhiopian lay church singers and 
readers, sec Hthiopian ritl, MUSK’ oi iHf 

Dava, Esteban. See Fsn ban 

Da capo (ll ‘from the head') An instruction, corn* 
monly abbreviated D.C , placed at the end of the second 
(or other later) section of a piece oi movement, indicat- 
ing that there is to be a recapitulation of (he whole or 
part of the first section. The word ‘fine’ (end) or a pause 
sign marks the point at which the recapitulation ends If 
the recapitulation is to start later than the beginning the 
starting-point is marked with a special sign and the end 
of the second section is marked ‘dal segno’ (D S . ‘from 
the sign') The principle of recapitulation, which may be 
summari/,cd by the formula ABA, was observed by 
composers before the sign 'da capo' was used as a way 
of avoiding the labour of writing out the first section 
again The tenn is nowadays used equally as an adjec- 
tive (a ‘da capo section’) or a noun (the ‘da capo of the 
(if St section') 

Examples on a small scale from Monteverdi are the 
madrigal Si eh' to vorrei morire (1603), the shepherd’s 
recitative at the opening of Act 1 of Orfeo, and the ana 
‘Licto cammmo' sung by Teleniachus in Act 2 of 11 
riiorno d'Ulisse. The da capo ana became the standard 
form in the cantata and the opera sena of the late 
Baroque period (see Aria); it was generally understood 
that the repeated section would be ornamented The 
form was also used by analogy in Baroque instrumental 
music, for example in the first movement of Bach’s 
Violin Concerto in E. Sometimes sets of variations (e g. 
Bach’s Goldberg Variations) had a da capo of the theme 
at the end In the Classical symphony ‘da capo' was 
regularly indicated after the Ino ol a minuet or scherzo 
II was traditional to omit internal repetitions when 
recapitulating the first (or main) section, but composers 
sometimes made sure of this by writing ‘D.C. senza 
npetizione’. If a coda was to follow the recapitulation 
this was indicated by ‘D.C. e poi la coda'. The scherzo 
of Beethoven’s Third Symphony is one of the first 
examples of a recapitulation (with modifications) written 
out in full. 

JACK WESTRUP 

IVAccone, Frank A(nthony) {h Somerville, Mass, 13 
June 1931). American musicologist. He received BMus 
itnd MMus degrees from Boston University, where his 


teachers included (ieiringer and Gardner Read At 
Harvard University he look the MA in 1955 and PhD in 
1960, studying with Nino Pirrolta, A. Tillman Merntt 
and Walter Piston. From 1960 to 1968 he was on the 
faculty of the State University of New York at ButTalo 
In 1968 he was appointed profes.sor of music at the 
University of (’alifornia at Los Angeles, and during the 
academic year 1972-3 he was a visiting professor at 
Yale University 

D'Accone is primarily interested in Morentine music 
of the J4th, I5(h and 16th centuries His seven-volume 
edition of this music for the American Institute of 
Musicology constilules a major source for students of 
the period His articles in scholarly journals have 
covered a wide variety of topics, ranging from 
individual composers, such as Isaac and Pisano, to the 
musical activity in specific institutions, such as S 
(fiovanni and the Baptistry. These writings combine to 
give a broad view of the musical scene in Renaissance 
Florence WRiTlNtiS 

The Singers ol Sjn (novanni in Uoicnu* duiing ihi* Iftih Century', 
JAMS \i\ (l%l), .107 58 

‘Bciiuuio Pisano an Introduction to his I ilc and Works’, MD, xvii 
(l%J), 115 

'Hcinnth Isaai. in Floicncc New and Unpublished Documents', MQ, 
xhx (1%t), 464 

'Antonio Squarualupi alia luce di documcnli ineditr, Chijfiana, xxiii/3 
(I%6|, 3 

rik Iniavoluiiiia (Ii M Alanianno MO, xx (1966), 151 

'Alessandro Coppmi and Bartolomeo dcgli Organi two Florentine 
Composers ol the Renaissance’, AnM(, no 4 (1967), 38-76 
'Hcrnaido Pisano and the Early Madrigal', IMSi R, \ Liuhijana l%7, 
% 

■(»iov,inni Ma/zuoli a l.alc Representative of the Italian Ars Nova’, 
I arsnovaitalianadcl irecenio ( onvcf’mdi \ludi /967(Ccrlaldo, 
1968). 2.3 

I e compdgme dei laudesi in Fiieri/e durante I’Ars Nova', f.'ar\ nova 
ihduina del imcnw ll ( eUiildo /96V, 253 
‘Some Neglected Composers in the Florentine Chapels, ea 1475- 
1525’, Fw/t>r, I (197U), 263 

'Music and Musicians al the HorciUinc Monastery of Santa Trinila 
1360 1.363', Quudnvium, xii (1971), 131 
'The Musical Chapels al the Florentine Cathedral and Baptistry during 
the First Half of the I6lh Century’. JAMS, xxiv (1971), I 50 
' I he Perlormance of Sacred Music in Italy dunng Josquin’s T ime, ca 
1475 1525’, Josquin dvs Pre: New York 1971, 601 
'Transitional Text Forms and Sellings in an Early 16lh-century 
Florentine Man uscnpl’, Word^ and Music theS(holar\\ View m 
Honor of A Tillman Merrin (Cambndge, Mass , 1972), 29 58 
‘Malieo Kampollim and his Petrarchan Can/one Cycles', MD, xxvii 
(1973). 65 106 

’Music and Musicians al Santa Maria djl Fiore in the Early Quattro- 
c-ento’, Scniii in onore di Tuif^i Ronf:a (Milan and Naplc.s. 1973), 99 
'Alcune note sullc compagnie fiorontinc dei laudesi durante il quattro- 
cento’, RIM, % {19151 86 114 

EDITIONS 

Mu\u of the hhrenunv Renaissance, CMM, xxxii (1966 73) 
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Dach, Simon {b Memel, East Prussia [now Klaip^a, 
Lithuania, USSR], 29 July 1605; d Konigsberg [now 
Kaliningrad], 15 April 1659). German poet Bom into 
a poor but educated family, he attended school at 
Konigsberg, Wittenberg and Magdeburg In 1626 he 
matriculated at the University of Konigsberg, the out- 
post of German culture in East Prussia where he spent 
the rest of his life. He was at first a teacher at the 
cathedral school and from 1639 a professor of poetics 
at the university. He supplemented his meagre income 
by writing a steady stream of occasional poems 
usually intended to be sung - for weddings, baptisms 
and funerals. He was a close friend of HE in rich 
Albert, who set many of his poems to music indeed, 
nearly 70% of the texts in Albert's eight books of Anvn 
are by him. Albert also composed the music (now lost) 
for two dramatic allegories by him, Cleomedes (1635) 
and Sorbuisa, oder Prussiarchus (1645). Albert and 
Dach were at the centre of an intimate circle of friends 
known after their meeting place in a .suburban garden as 
the Kiirbs-Hiittc (‘Pumpkin Hut’). Unaffected by the 
Thirty Years War that ravaged other parts of Germany, 
this group, which included Dach’s patron Robert 
Roberthin, Valentin Thilo, christdfh Kaldenbac’H 
and other, lesser poets, devoted themselves to poetry 
and music, particularly the Baroque lied. Just as, from 
the musical point of view, Albert is con.sidered the father 
of the German lied, so Dach is his poetic counterpart 
Lieder normally originated in actual occasions; they are 
secular if written for events such as weddings and birth- 
days, and sacred songs, reflecting on eternal life, if 
occasioned by deaths and funerals. Dach's most famous 
Low German love-song, Anke van Tharaw, was long 
considered spurious but has recently been convincingly 
reattributed to him (see Ljungerud). Over a century later 
Herder provided a shortened High German version, 
Annchen von Tharau, of which P F Silchcr made a 
somewhat sentimental setting that has been popular to 
this day. 

The standard edition of Dach’s poetry is the four- 
volume one by W. Ziesemcr {Simon Dach Gedichte, 
Halle, 1936 8); an anthology of musical .settings of the 
penod is provided m Preussische Festlieder zeitgcnos- 
stsche Kompositionen zu Dichlun^en Simon Dachs, ed. 
J. Miiller-Blattau (EDM, 2nd scr., Ostpreussen und 
Danzig, i, 1939). 
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R H Thomas Poetrv and Song in the (ierman Baroque (Oxlord, 

1963), esp 45r. 49, 51 f 

I Ljungerud ‘Ehrcn-Rettung M Simonis DdchiT, Euphonon, Ixi 

(1967), 36- 83 

R M. Browning. German Baroque Poelrv 1618 1721 (Univcrsiiy 

Park, Penn , and London, 1971), 30IT 
b Trunz ‘Dach, Simon’, A/(7G 

TRAUTE MAASS MARSHALL 

Dachstein, Wolfgang [Egcnolf] {b Offenburg an 
der Kinzig, c 1 487; f/ Strasbourg, 7 March 1553) German 
composer and organist. He belonged to a family of 
theologians and musicians that had originally come 
from Dachstein, near Strasbourg In the summer of 
1503 he began his studies in theology at Erfurt 
University, and was a contemporary of Luther. By 
about 7520 he had taken the vows of the Dominican 
order and was organist of Strasbourg Minster, after 
which date he appears to have remained in the city for 
the rest of his life. On 1 1 March 1 521 he left the minster 
to take up the post of organist at St Thomas’s, succeed- 
ing Christoph von Konstanz and Othmar Luscinius. In 


1523 he was converted to Protestantism. He retained 
his post at St Thomas’s even after, in 1541, he once 
again became organist at the minster. In 1542 he and 
Matthias Greitcr became teachers at the Gymnasium 
Argentinense Dunng the suspension of Protestantism 
in Strasbourg from 1 549 to 1 560, Dachstein reverted to 
Catholicism so that he could keep his position at the 
minster, which had also gone back to the old faith. A 
pamphlet by him directed against the magistrate of the 
city resulted in his dismissal from St Thoma.s’s in 1551 
His son, Bernhard, was organist at Hagenau (now 
Haguenau) from 1576 to 1585. 

The Strassburger Kirchenampt of 1525 contains 
three psalm melodies by Dachstein' 0 Herr, wer wird 
Wohnungen han (Psalm xv), Der Torichl spnchl Es ist 
kein (loft (Psalm Iiii) and An WasserfJussen Babylon 
(Psalm cxxxvii) The second melody to Au.\ liefer Not 
schrei ich zu dir (Psalm exxx) and the hymn Ich glauh, 
darum red irh are probably also by him. The best- 
known and most important work is An Wasserfiussen 
Babylon, which served as a rhythmic model for the 
melody used in I he Genevan Psalter The only extant 
polyphonic composition by him is the song, Ach Elselin, 
ach Elselin will mil mir in die eret (in CH-Bu F.X.l 4) 
BIBLKXJRAPHY 

J 74ihn fUe Melodien der dcuiuhen evangelnihcn Kiri henhedtr 
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Dactalus de Padua. See BarTOLINO DA PADOVA 


Dadap, Jerry Amper {b Hmunangan, Leyte, 5 Nov 
1935) Filipino composer and teacher. He took the 
BMus at the University of the Philippines and a post- 
graduate diploma in composition at the Mannes College, 
New York (1971), he was in North Amenca from 1968 
to 1972 under various scholarships Since returning to 
the Philippines he has taught music theory m several 
institutions 

WORKS 


(selective list) 

Orch The Pa.ssionalc and the Wild, sym poem. 1960, Habugal (West 
wind], ov . 1962, Vn Cone , 1965 6, 2 syms , 1966, 1967 

Choral 2 choral sym odes, 1963, 1965r2 choral cycles, chorus, insts, 
1964, 1967, Lam-Ang Epic, chorus. Asian insls, orch, 1973, The 
Rcdemplion, chorus, orch, 1974 

Other works Song Cycle no I , Bar, orch, 1967, chamber music, songs, 
film scores 

LIJCRECIA R KASILAG 


Dadelsen, Georg von {b Dresden, 7 Nov 1918). German 
musicologist. He studied musicology from 1946 at 
Kiel University, the Humboldt University, Berlin, and 
the Free University of Berlin, with Blume, Vetter, 
Gerstenberg and Reinhardt; as subsidiary subjects he 
studied German philology with W. Kohlschmidt and 
H. Kuhnisch, and philosophy with Lisclotle Richter and 
H. Leisegang. In 1951 he took a doctorate at the Free 
University of Berlin with a dissertation on archaic style 
and techniques in 19th-cenlury music. He was an assis- 
tant lecturer in the musicology institute of Tubingen 
University (1 952-8) and conductor of the university 
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orchestra (1953-9). In 1958 he completed his 
Habilitation in musicology at Tubingen University with 
a dissertation on the chronology of Bach’s works. He 
was subsequently professor of musicology at Hamburg 
University (1960 71), and m 1971 was appointed 
professor of musicology at Tubingen University. He 
became general editor of the series Das Erbe deutscher 
Musik m 1959, director of the Bach Institute at 
Gottingen in 1962 and general editor of the selected 
musical works of E. T A. Hoffmann in 1971 His chief 
subject of research is Bach, on whom he has produced 
definitive works making use of source research into 
MSS, watermarks, etc. This has led him to general 
questions of editorial method and criticism of style and 
authenticity 

WRiriNGS 

4lU’r Slit unJ a/ic Tcihmken m dvr Musik dvs fahihimdvi is (diss . 
Free U of Berlin. 1 9 Si) 

Zu den Vorreden dcs M Fraetemus’, kunf’rvsshvrit hi Mozuri/uhr 
Wien 107 

Hemerkunficn zur Handsihri/t J S Huihs, seiner hanulte und semes 
Kreises M rossingen. 1957) 

■Robert Schumann und die Musik Bachs’, AM\\\ xiv (1957), 46 
Bt’ilro^e zur ( hnmolof’te der Werke J S /iuc/i,' 1 1 iabilitalnmsschntl 
II oT I ubingen, 195H, Trossmgen. 195g) 
t nedneh Smends Ausgabe der li-moll'Mcssc von J S Bach , Mf \u 
(1959), ^15 

‘Die "Fassung lel/ter Hand" m der Musik’, AiM, xxxiii (1961). 1 
(iber das Wechselspicl von MuMk und Notation', Fesisthrifi Waliei 
(lerKlenher^ (Woircnbultel, 1964). 17 
t dutonsru hthmen muMkahsi her Denkmaler und (Jesamuius^ahen 
(Kassel, 1967) 

Telemann und die sogcnannlc Barockmusik’. Musik und f erUi^ Kwl 
V’onerle rum 65 Gehurisuiji (Kassel 1%8). 197 
(Jber den Wort musikulischer Tcxlkntik’. Queltensludien zur Musik 
Wolf)ianii Sfhnueder zum 70 Oehurtsiaf: (Fianklurl, 1972), 41 
Mclhodische Hemet kungen /ur Lchtheitskritik', Musuae stientuu <oI- 
leiianea hestsehri/t Karl (iustav hellerer (C ologne, 1971), 7K 
Further articles on J S Bach in IMS('R, vin, ^esi York and in 
Feslschnricn lot Fellercr (Regensburg. 1962) and Blumc*(196l) 

FDITIONS 

J S Bach Du K/avierhuc hlein fur Anna Magdalena Bach, Neuc 
Ausgabe samtlichei Werke, v/4 (Kas.sel, 1957), Invenuonen und 
Sin/onien, ibid, v'.l (Kassel. 1970) 

HANS HFINRK H FtiCII BRK’HI 

Daff [dutT]. Arabic and Turkish term which, with its 
variants, is used for many types of PRAMt DRUM 
throughout the Near East and north Africa These arc 
mostly circular, but octagonal and rectangular forms 
are also common. The heads arc glued or nailed on. or 
stretched over the frame with a network of cords, some- 
times jingles or .snares arc added (vtr Arab MtiSK , fig 
^) In pre-Islamic Arabia frame drums were called daira. 
a name that wa.s adopted throughout the Islamic world 
(including Muslim Spam) and is still widely used to 
specify circular drums in the Middle East, parts of India 
and the east coast of Africa The term ‘daff and its many 
variants arc related to the ancient Hebrew tof (or loph). 
Other terms for frame drums, notably TAr, BhndTR and 
variants of these, are used together with daff in north 
Africa and, in the case of {dr, as far cast as the Arabian 
Gulf region. Historically the daff has been played by 
women, and still is except in parts of north Africa In 
some Arabic areas the name daff is restricted to rect- 
angular and octagonal double-headed drums with 
snares. In Brazil, Portuguese settlers call their frame 
drums duff. The Turkish variant is called def, and those 
with jingles, zilli ^/e/; -gypsy musicians play both types 
iind women singers generally use the zilli def. 

S<v also 7 AMWnJRINK 
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S Marcuse A Survey of Musical Instruments (Newton Abbol and 
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L Pickcn Folk Musical Instrumenis of Turkey {London, 1975), 13311 
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WILLIAM J CONNER, MILFIF, HOWELL 

DafTner, Hugo (h Munich, 2 June 1882; d Dachau, 9 or 
10 (3ct 1936). German musicologist, composer and 
journali.si. He studied art, literature and music history at 
the University of Munich, from which he received the 
DPhil in 1904 after study with the musicologists 
Sandberger and Kroyer Turning his attention to com- 
position, Daffncr studied with Thuille at the Munich 
Akadcmie der '! onkunsl and also with Reger A number 

01 his compositions were published in the years preced- 
ing World War I, during which he supported himself as 
a music journalist with the Konigsberger aligemeine 
Zcitung (1907 8) and the Dresdner Nachnehten (from 
1909) After the war he returned for a while to the 
lormcr post, but then he began the study of medicine 
and received the MD in 1920 He settled into medical 
practice in Berlin in the mid-1920s Among his continu- 
ing humanistic interests, Daffncr was in 1914 among 
the founders of the German Dante Society, whose year- 
book he edited from 1920 to 1925. 

WORKS 
(selective list) 

2 syms no I, unpul'Kl, no 2, Bfy, 1913 

Soiuiia. d, op I. org, 1906. PI Trio, F, op 10. 1910, SonaU, Bfi. op 15, 
pf. 1913 

Pieces Tor pt and pi 4 hands, over 30 liedci 
Principal publishers Junne, Wunderhorn 
WRIIINGS 

Die Entwuklun^ des Klavier-Konzeris his Mozart (Lcip/ig. 1906) 
Musikwissenschaft und I'niversital eine Denkschnft (Leipzig, 1910) 
brant esca da Rimini m der Musik (Munich, 1912) 

Siel-schcs Randplosscn zu Bizets Carmen (Regensburg, 1912) 

Salome ihre Gestalt in iiesc hit hte und Kunst Dichtun^ hildende Kunst 
und Musik (Munich, 1912) 

Wtl LIAM D GUDGFR 

Dagincour [Dagincourl, d'Agmeourt], Francois {b 
Rouen, 1684, d Rouen, .30 April 1758) French com- 
poser, organist and harpsichordist He was a pupil of 
Jacques Boyvin, the organist of Notre Dame, Rouen, 
and later of Nicolas Lebeguc of St Merry in Pans. At 
the age of 17 he succeeded Pitais as organist of Ste 
Madelcine-en-la-Cite; five years later, on Boyvin's death, 
he returned to Rouen to inherit his master’s post at 
Notre Dame. At the same time he was organist of the 
royal Abbey of St Ouen, and later also of St Jean m 
Rouen In 1714 he became one of the four organists of 
the Chapclle Royale in place of Louis Marchand, who 
had left the country under a cloud. According to a lease 
dated 24 August 1730, Dagincour and his wife Anne 
Pois.son occupied a house near the Auberge dc Ste 
Catherine in the rue Bras de Per, Rouen. By 1733 he 
had moved to the rue des Chanoines, where, after 52 
years of faithful service at Notre Dame, he died. 

Dagincour’s surviving compositions consist of no 
more than three short songs from a pair of anthologies 
published by Ballard of Paris in 1713 and 1716, a 
manuscript collection of versets for organ (manuals 
only), and a single book of Pidees de clavecin (1733), of 
which only three copies are known. 

The songs, in the fashionable pastoral-amorous style 
of the day, are slight yet melodically sensitive, and at 
times more poignant than the conventional verses would 
lead one to expect. The only source of the organ pieces 
IS a small manuscript of 64 pages copied by Pere Pingre 
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(1711-96), a member of the Academy of Sciences in 
Rouen and later librarian of Ste Genevieve in Pans. The 
first half of the volume is devoted to the 46 ‘Pi^es 
d’orgue de Mr. D’Agincourt’, grouped according to 
their ‘tone’ or mode, and these are followed by 42 
similar pieces by unnamed composers The Dagincour 
versets range in length from nine bars to over 50; and 
though small in scope, their unexpected harmonies and 
irregular phrase lengths give them an attractively 
individual flavour. 

The Pieces de clavecin^ dedicated to the queen, are 
Dagincour's most considerable achievement. There arc 
43 pieces in all, grouped into four ordres or suites (D 
minor, F major, D major and E major), these are headed 
by an unusually informative preface in which the com- 
poser stated that he was preparing a second volume 
(neither manuscript nor printed edition has survived), 
that the engraver (Fr. du Plessy) stayed with him while 
working, in order to ensure accuracy, and that one of 
the pieces (La moderne in Ordre IV) was written in a 
different style from the rest at the request of several of 
his friends. It is, in fact, not unlike some of the display 
pieces of his pupil Duphly, and is also exceptional in 
containing indications for changes of manual The re- 
maining pieces are in the more conservative style of 
Francois Coupenn, to whom Dagincour paid tribute 
both in his preface and in the beautiful allcmande. La 
Couperin, in Ordre IV They range in mood from the 
light-hearted Les dances proven<;ales (Ordre /) to the 
majestic rondeau. La Princesse de Con tv {Ordre IV), 
but the most characteristic arc the mtiospectivc pieces, 
such as L’agreahle (Ordre III), L'harmonicuse and Le\ 
tourterelles (both from Ordre IV), which combine 
gravity with a touching tenderness, and show that 
Dagincour was more than a mere imitator of his great 
predecessor. 

WORK.S 

3 songs' L’espnl vous plait, Oyseaiix rcmplisscnt Ics airs. Par hazard 
sur la fougerc, in Airs <i I voix el bassc continue, i, ii (Pans. 1711 
1716) 

Organ pieces, F-Psg, ed L Panel (Pans, 1*^56) 

Pi^s de clavecin (Pans, 1711), cd H Fcrgu.son (Pans, 1969) 
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HOWARD PHRGIISON 

Dagues, Pierre. French composer of the 16th century; 
he probably contributed some psalm settings to a 
collection edited by PiERRh Vallei ih 

Dahl, Ingolf (b Hamburg, 9 June 1912; d Frutigcn, nr. 
Beme, 6 Aug 1970). American composer, conductor, 
pianist and music educationist. Of Swcdish-German 
parentage, Dahl began his formal musical education at 
the Cologne I-Iochschule fiir Musik under Philipp 
Jamach and Hermann Abendroth, then fled the Nazi 
regime to continue his studies in Switzerland at the 
Zurich Conservatory under Volkmar Andreae and 
Walter Frey and at the University of Zurich. Later he 
studied composition with Nadia Boulanger in California. 

His professional career began with coaching and con- 
ducting at the Zurich St ad toper. In 1938 he left Europe 
for the USA and settled in Los Angeles. From then on 


the range of his musical activities and involvements was 
immense, including work for radio and film studios, 
composing, conducting, giving solo piano concerts and 
lecturing. He joined the faculty of the University of 
Southern California in 1945 and remained there until 
his death. Among his better-known former students arc 
the conductor Michael Tilson Thomas and the com- 
poser Frederick Myrow 

In addition to teaching composition, conducting and 
music history at the university, he also directed the 
university’s symphony orchc.stra (1945-58), perform- 
ing much contemporary music in addition to the stan- 
dard repertory Among the American composers he 
included in his programmes (often in first performances 
or at least in West Coast premieres) were Copland, 
Diamond, Foss, Ives, Piston and Rugglcs. He also 
introduced important European compositions to the 
West C oast, such as Berg's Chamber Concerto and 
Allenberg Songs, Schoenberg’s Pienof lunaire, 
Hindemith's Manen/ehen and Stravinsky's The Weddinf' 
and Persephone. At the same lime he pioneered perform- 
ances of early music with the university's collegium 
musicum, which he directed He was also instrumental 
as planner, pianist and regular conductor of the 
Concerts on the Roof and the Monday Evening 
Concerts, both in Los Angeles Dahl also lectured 
widely throughout the USA. particularly on 2()th- 
century music 

One of his most celebrated courses at the university 
was on Stravinsky's music, a subject of which he had 
intimate knowledge due to years of close collaboration 
with the composer I'oi example, he assisted in the 
English translation ol Stravinsky's Norton Lectures at 
Harvard University, Foetus o! Music: he arranged the 
two-piano version ol Danses concertantes, he made the 
piano reduction of Si ones de ballet, and he wrote 
articles and programme notes on Stravinsky's music 
with the latter's cooperation 

In 1949 Dahl was a member of the faculty of the 
Middlebury C'oinposers' C'onfcrence at Middlcbury, 
Vermont In 1952 he organized and headed the 
Tanglcwood Study Group at the Berkshire Music 
Center and continued to direct it for four more years In 
1961 2 he appeared in Munich, Nuremberg and West 
Berlin in concerts sponsored by the American State 
Department. He was musical director and conductor of 
the 0)ai Festivals from 1%4 to 1966. He was also 
musical director of the Young Mu.sicians’ Foundation of 
Los Angeles from 1965 to 1968. He conducted the Los 
Angeles Guild Opera Company^during its spring season 
of 1969 and returned to conduct the symphony 
orchestra of the University of Southern California for 
the 1968 9 season. 

Dahl received numerous awards, among them two 
Guggenheim Fellowships (1952 and 1960), two 
Huntington Hartford Fellowships (1954 and 1958), the 
1948 Publication Award of the Society for the 
Publication of American Music, an award and a $1000 
grant from the National Institute of Arts and Letters 
(1954), the 1964 Alice M Ditson Fund Award for 
Composers, the Excellence in Teaching Award from the 
University of Southern California (1967), a grant for 
composing from the US Government’s National 
Endowment for the Arts and the ASCAP Stravinsky 
Award. From 1965 to 1968 he was a member of the 
National Policy Committee of the Contemporary Music 
Project of the Ford Foundation, and in the summer of 
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1969 he was the featured composer at the East' West 
Music Festival in Honolulu. 

Although Dahl wrote music from an early age, his 
output was fairly small; his varied career provided little 
lime for composing, and he wrote slowly and meticu- 
lously. Though his work reflected the changes in his 
musical environment, the individuality of his style 
remained strong. His early works exhibit the dissonant 
and densely polyphonic texture typical of German 
expressionism in the 1920s The impact of America and, 
later, his collaboration with Stravinsky resulted in 
increasing clarification of texture, a trend towards 
diatonicism and a pronounced interest in timbre and 
instrumental virtuosity Dahl also used serial techniques 
in his music, beginning with the Piano Quartet (1957), 
and evolved large, imaginatively conceived structures 
held together by motivic and tonal mter-relalionships 
and complex but compelling harmonic forces. This 
development led to his remarkable Smfonietta for con- 
cert band (1961) with its unabashed leanings towards 
Stravinsky, then reached another peak in his formidable, 
almost nco-Romanlic Ana sinfonica of 1965 I'hereafter 
Dahl’s works exhibit a steadily increasing concen- 
tiatioir leaner instrumentation, compact forms and a 
stern focus on essentials 

WORKS 
{wlectivc li\t) 

Orth ( ont , a sax, wind, rev 1951. Syni coiicerliinle. 2 cl. oich, 
1952, The lower of Si Barbara, syni legend, 1954, Sinloniella, 
hand, 19M Ana sinfonica. 1965, Quodlibcl on American I olktuncs 
[art pi woik], 1965. Variations on a Theme by C P E Bach, sii, 
1967 Eoiii Intervals sir, 1967, Elegy Com , vn. chamber orch, 
1970, completed D Midialsky, 1971 
Chamber and mslriimcnlal Allcgroand Ariosa, ww'(|i, 1942. Musii for 
Brass Insis 1944, Variations on a Swedish Folklune fl, 1945. lov 
1962, ail IF a (1, 1970, ( one a lie, vn vt, cl, 1946. Diio vt pi 
1946, lev 1948, Noltuino, vc. pi, 1946, Ilivcrtimcnto. va. pf. 1948, 
Couperin Variations, rci'fl, hpd pf, 1957, Pf Qi, 1957 Serenade. 4 
fl. 1960, PI Tiu), 1962, Ducltmo tonoiriante, fl, pert, 1966, IMC 
f'aiilarc, 1 tpt, 1 1rbn, 1968. Eanlareon A and C, 1 tpt, hn, baritone, 
irbn, 1969, lor Aaron ( opland, Sonata da cameia, cl. pf. 1970, 5 
Duels, 2 el 1970, Little Canonic Suite, vn, va. 1970 
Vocal 1 .Songs (A Lhrismann), S. pi, 1911. A Cycle ol SoiiiilIs 
(P elraich), Bar. pi, 1968, A Noiseless, Palierii Spider (W'hiiman). 
Iimale chums pi, 1970 

PI Prelude and Eugue, 1919, Pastorale montano. 1941, Rondo 4 
hands, 1918. Hymn and Toccata. 1947 Quodlibcl on American 
t olktuncs, 2 pi K hands, I9S1 Sonata sena, 1951 Sonatina alia 
maicia, 1956, tanlares, I95h. Sonata pastoiale, 1959, Reflections, 
1967 4 Intel vals, 1969 

PruKipal publishers AsscK'ialed, Boonin, Hooscy & Hawkes, A 
Broiide, Prcssei 

EDI I IONS 

I Snavin.\k I (onu'riamvs, arr 2 pf (New Yoik, 1944). Sicnes 

ill' hiillti an pi (M.im/ 1'I44). /Vme nwi/c, 2 pi 4 hands. 1944, 
unpubd 

( E hr\ fWm .Vo/ii/M //o .? (Bryn Mawr, 1951) 
with J S/igeti J S Bath Violm Concerto in j, BiVl' 1052a (New 
Vork, 1959) 

WRITINGS 

Neglected Works a Symposium', MM, xxiii/1 (1946), 1 1 
Slravinsky in 1946’, MM, xxiii/1 (1946), 159 
‘fhe New Orpheus’, Dance Index, vi (1947), 284, rev m M Lcder- 
mann Stravinsky in the Theatre (New York. 1949) 

Notes on C’aitoon Music’. Film Musk Notes, vm/5 (1949), 1 
The C omposer in Academia Reflections on a Tlicme of Stravinsky’, 
Journal of the i 'ollcf(e Music Soiieiv, x (1970), 72 
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Dahlhaus, Carl {h Hanover, 10 June 1928). German 
musicologist. From 1947 to 1952 he studied 
musicology at the universities of Gottingen (under 
Gerber) and Freiburg (under Gurlitt); he look the doc- 
torate at Gottingen in 1953 with a dissertation on the 
masses of Josquin From 1950 to 1958 he was adviser 
on productions to the Deutsches Theater in Gottingen, 
and from I960 to 1962 he was an editor for the 
Siuttgarter Zeitung. From 1962 he worked for the 
In.stitut fiir Musikalischc Landesforschung at Kiel 
University, where in 1966 he completed his Hahilitation 
with a fundamental study on the development of tonal- 
ity In the same year he was appointed research fellow 
at Saarbrucken University and in 1967 professor of 
music history at the Technical University m Berlin. He 
was visiting professor at Princeton University m 1968; 
m the same year he was elected vice-president of the 
Gcsellschaft fur Musikforschung. He has been an in- 
structor on several occasions for the summer courses on 
contemporary music in Darmstadt EIc is chief editor of 
the Richard -Wagner-Gesamtausgabe, editor of the 
Personented of Riemann’s Mimk Lexikon and co-editor 
of the Neue ZeUschrift fur Musik (1972 ) and Archiv 
fur Musikwvisenschajt (1 973-) 

Dahlhaus's writings cover a broad spectrum, but 
centre mainly on theory, analysis, music aesthetics and 
Its history. In addition to 15lh- and I6th-cenlury music, 
particularly that of Josquin, he has written numerous 
ana^lical and mterprelaiive studies of modern and con- 
temporary music. He has been an important stimulus to 
research into I9ih-century music, notably through his 
editorship of the anthology Studien zur Trmalmusik 
des /9 Jahrhunderts {]%!) His writings and editorial 
activities on Wagner’s music have brought aboul a 
renewal of Wagner scholarship A constant theme of 
Dahlhaus’s writings and research is the present concep- 
tion of music and its place in the modern world 
WRITINGS 

Studien :u den Messen Josquins des Prh (cliss . D ol Gottingen, 1951) 
’Bachs kon/ertante Eugen’, BJh, xlii (1955). 45 
Vcrsuch ubtT Bachs Harmonik . BJh, xliii (1956), 73 
Vur Thconc des laclus im 16 Jahrhundert’, AMw, xvii (1960), 22 
Zui Enlsichungdesmodcrncn laktsyslcniMm 17 Jahrhundert’, 
xviii (1961), 221 

‘7ur Thconc des kUsM.schen KontrapunkUs', KJh, xlv (1961), 43 
‘Bach und der "lincarc Kontrapunkt’", BJb, xlix (1962). 58 
‘Nolcnschrift heulc’, Darmuadter Beitrage zur neuen Musik, ix (1965), 
9 

'Hislorismus und Iradition', Zum 70 Oehurtstag von Joseph MuUer- 
Blattau (Kassel. 1966), 46 

V liter su(.hungen uher die Entstehung der harmonischen Tonahldt 
(Habihtalionsschrifl, U of Kiel, 1966, Kassel, 1968) 

Musikasthetik (Cologne. 1967) 

cd Studien zur Trmalmusik des /V Jahrhunderts (RcgcruihuTg, 1967) 
‘tnian/ipalion der Dissonanz’, Aspckle der neuen Musik, cd W Burdc 
(Kassel, 1968), 10 

‘Formpnnzipien in Wagners “Ring des Nibclungen”', Beitrage zur 
(icschichte der Oper, ed H Becker (Regensburg, 1969), 95 
‘Kla.ssiTitat, Romanlik., Modcrnitat’. Die Amhreitungdes Histonsmus 
uher die Musik, cd W Wiora (Regensburg, 1969), 261 
Analyse und Weriurieil (Main/, 1970) 

Du’ Bedeutung des Gesti.\ihen in Wagners Musikdramen (Munich, 
1970) 

ed Das Drama Richard Wagners als musikahsches Kunslwerk 
(Regensburg, 1970) 

‘Aslhclischc Problcmc der eleklronischcn Musik’. Fxpenmcntelle 
Musik, ed F Winckcl (Berlin. 1971). 81 
‘Die Mensurzeichen als Problem der Editionsleclinik', Musikallsche 
Edition im Wandel des histortschen Bt'wuss/seins, ed T G Gcor- 
giades (Kassel, 1971), 174 

ed • Emfuhrungmdie svstematische Musikwmenschaft (Cologne, 1971) 
[incl ‘Musiktheoric*, 93-132] 

‘On the Treatment of Dissonance in the Motels of Josquin des Prez’, 
Jasqum des Prez New York 1971, 334 
Richard Wagners Musikdramen (Vclbcr, nr Elanovcr, 1971) 
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cd Richard fVagner Werk und IVirkung (Regensburg, 1971) 
t1^agner\ Konzeption des musikalischen Dramas (Regensburg, 1971) 
‘Zur Kntik des dslhctischen Urtcils’, Mf, xxiii (1971), 411 
with L U Abraham Melodtelehre (Cologne, 1972) 

‘ Ronianlische Musikaslhetik und Wiener Klassik', AMw, xxix (1972), 
167 

‘Ober die “miltclere Musik” des 19 JahrhunderLs’, Das Triviale in 
Lueratur. Musik und hildender Kunst, ed H. dc la Mot tc- Haber 
(Frankfurt am Main, 1972), 111 

‘Tradilionszerfall im 19 und 20 Jahrhundert’, Studien zur Tradition in 
dcr Musik Kurt von Fisihei zum 60 (jchurisla^ (Munich, 1971), 
177 

‘Zur Problemalik dcr musikalischen Gallungcn im 19 Jahrhundert', 
Gatiunf'cn der Musik in EinzcldarsteUunffen (iedenkschrtfi fur Leo 
Schrade, i (Berne and Munich, 197.1), 840 
Schoenbeig and Schenker', PRMA, c (1971 -4), 209 
'hlhos und Pathos in Cilucks“lphigcmc aul I auns" ’, Mf xxvii ( 1974), 
289 

‘(rcsualdos manieristischc Dissonan/tcchnik’, Conviviuni musunrum 
Festschrift Woljftang Boe t tic her {herhn, 1974), 14 
‘Rumantik und Biedermeicr /ur musikgeschichtlichen Charaklcnstik 
der Reslaurationszeit’, AMv^\ xxxi (1974), 22 
‘Some Models of Unity in Musical f orm’, JM! , xix (I97S), 12 
‘Uber das “koniemplative hnsemble'”. Opernsiudien Anna Amahc 
Ahe>t:um65 Gehurtstatt {T\i{/\\\^, 1975), 189 
‘Schonbergs musikalische Poctik’, AMw. xxxin (1976). 81 
‘Counterpoint’, (i()12-17, ‘Harmony’, ‘Wagner, (1) Richard', ^8 11, 
Grove 6 
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Dahm, Johann Jacob {h Kempenich, Eifcl, d Mainz, 10 
July 1727). German organ builder. He spent the first 
part of his life in Wurzburg, where he married in 1682, 
and was probably apprenticed to Nikolaus Will, he is 
also said to have worked in Bamberg In response to a 
summons from the prince archbishop of Mainz, Lothar 
Franz von Schonborn, to Dahm and other Franconian 
artists, he settled in Mamz, where on 12 May 1698 he 
was made a freeman of the city. Seven years later he was 
engaged as organ builder for the cathedral chapter there 
His .style was influenced by the organ-building Schleich 
family from Frankfurt am Main, and he built an organ 
for the Karmeliterkirche in Frankfurt as well as several 
instruments in Mainz, including those at the Scbastians- 
kapelle (cl700), Liebfrauensliftskirche (H707), 
Dahlheimer Klosler (<1709, removed to Bretzenhcim in 
1803), St Nikolaus (in Mainz-Mombach, 1715), St 
Emmeram (1719) and Reichklarenklostcr (1720) His 
organ in Mainz Cathedral (1701), with its beautiful 
Baroque case and its pipes surrounding the housing on 
three sides, is sublimely majestic Dahm is an important 
figure in the Mainz organ-building tradition, which also 
produced the distinguished Joseph Gablcr. 
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Dahmen (DamenJ. Dutch family of German extraction, 
of whom many achieved distinction, mainly as flute, 
horn or stnng players. Wilhelm (h Duisburg, 1731; d 
Harlingen, 1 1 Nov 1780), a versatile musician who was 
primarily a teacher, had a large family of sons, of whom 
five were specially important. Herman (baptized 
Sneek, 26 Sept 1755; d Rotterdam, 29 Aug 1830) and 
Wilhelm {b Harlingen, 1769; </?Spain) were both noted 
horn players who visited London: the latter died as a 
British soldier in the Peninsular War; Herman also 


composed music for two violins (opp.3, 4, 5, 8) and for 
orchestra (opp.8, 13). Peter {h Deventer, cl 757; ^/ Sneek, 
1835) composed chamber music which was published 
mainly in England Johan Arnold (i) (baptized The 
Hague. 9 March 1766, d London, 1794) was a cellist and 
composed a number of works for strings. Arnold (bap- 
tized Harlingen, 19 May 1768; d Amsterdam, 17 Dec 
1829) was a teacher (his pupils included L.P.F Drouet) 
and a celebrated flautist 

In the next generation, Herman’s sons include 
Wilhelm Hendrik {h Amsterdam, 27 March 1797; d 
Nijmegen, 15 Dec 1847), a distinguished violinist and 
esteemed teacher; Jacob (A Amsterdam, 4 May 1798; d 
Amsterdam, 12 Jan 1875), a violinist (court employee at 
The Hague m 1829) and composer of chamber music 
(opp 16. 17 and 19 are known); Johan Cornells (bap- 
tized Rotterdam, 18 Jan 1801, d Rotterdam, 16 Feb 
1842), who also played string instruments and was an 
admired teacher, Herman Jacob (b Rotterdam, 9 Nov 
1805, d Utrecht, 4 July 1881), who led the Utrecht or- 
chestra, 1825 75; and his twin brother Johan Arnold (ii) 
(h Rotterdam, 9 Nov 1805. f/The Hague, 6 May 1853). 
who was a teacher and horn player in the court or- 
chestra at 1*hc Hague. 1829 41 Of Arnold's sons, 
Johan Arnold (iii) (h Am.sterdam, 3 Aug 1805; d 
Amsterdam, 28 Oct 1834) and Pieter Wilhelm (/> 
Amsterdam, 5 Aug 1808, Amsterdam, 20 June 1886) 
were solo flautists, the former (who al.so composed 
chamber music for flute and strings) at the French 
Opera, Amsterdam, and in The Hague, the latter at the 
Park Concerts, Amsterdam, and Hubert (/) Amsterdam, 
5 Dec 1812, d Amsterdam, 21 Dec 1837), who played 
the cello in the French Opera orchestra, his compo- 
sitions. the opera Azukiis, four overtures and solo in- 
strumental works, achieved some popularity Pieiei 
Wilhelm's son Johan Francis Arnold Theodor {h 
Amsterdam, 2 Aug 1837; r/ Slolcn. 1912) was probably 
the most distinguished flauti.st of the family and a fine 
pianist He made his debut at the age of 15 and latci 
played in the Park Orchestra, transferring to the 
C'onccrtgebouw on its foundation 

Two other membcis of the family achieved distinc- 
tion Jacob Arnold Wilhelm {b Amsterdam, 9 Fch 
187!) and Jan {b Breda, .30 June 1898) both led the 
Concerlgebouw, and the latter the Berlin Philharmonic, 
Dresden Opera and Goteborg orchestras as well. 
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Dahomey. See BENIN. 

D'Alamanya, Johan. See A LAM AN l, JO. 

Dalayrac [D'Alayrac], Nicolas-Marie (6 Murel, Haute 
Garonne, 8 June 1753, d Paris, 26 Nov 1809). French 
composer. He composed nearly 60 operas comiques that 
became extremely popular in both France and the rest of 
Europe. Although his works are chiefly remembered for 
their many sentimental romances, they also contain 
music of dramatic strength. 

1. Life. Dalayrac’s father was a king’s counsellor and 
a wealthy aristocrat either by birth or through personal 
ennoblement. Nicolas’ musical talents were partially cul- 
tivated at Toulou.se College where he went from the age 
of eight, and, on his return to Muret six years later, m 
singing lessons and playing the violin in a local orch- 
estra. He was obliged by his father to study law, and had 



qualified in this by the age of 21. In 1774 he went to 
Versailles, where a commission had been obtained for 
him as a sub-lieutenant in the personal guard of the 
Count of Artois, later Charles X. In Pans Dalayrac 
encountered influential musicians and musical amateurs 
such as the Baron de Besenval and the Chevalier de 
Sain! -Georges, he later received composition lessons 
from Honore Langlc. Gretry reported in his Memoires, 
ou Essais sur ia musique that Dalayrac was admitted to 
his study, but was not a formal pupil 

Dalayrac’s earliest compositions were violin duos 
and string trios and quartets, some of which are lost 
Published under an Italian pseudonym, the quartets 
were very popular; Pixerecourt related how the com- 
poser’s identity was found out Surviving sets of quartets 
start with op. 4; the earliest known publication date for 
any Dalayrac work is 1777 when the Gazette de France 
of 28 November announced ‘Six [unidentified] quatuors 
concertants’. Pixerecourt wrote that Dalayrac was a 
member of the masonic Lodge ‘Neuf-Socurs’ and that in 
1778 he composed music both for Voltaire’s masonic 
reception and tor that of Franklin at Mme Helvetiiis's 
This has been neither substantiated noi disproved 
In 1781 Besenval asked Dalayrac to .set two stage 
works to music for private performance Le petit wuper 
and Le (hevalur a la mode These were well receivctl, 
and the following year, under the protection of Marie- 
Antoineltc, L’edipsc totale was given at the Comedic- 
Italienne Before the Revolution Dalayrac’s major suc- 
cesses were Nina, ou La folic par amour (1786), 
Azemui, ou Le nouveau Robinson (1786) and Les deu\ 
petits Savoyards (1789) Like most of the remainder, 
these were printed in full score, Beethoven possessed a 
copy of Les deu\ petits Savoyards Nina is important 
both for the universal popularity of the romarue, 
‘Quand le bien-aime revicndra' (mentioned in Berlioz’s 
Memoires), and for its concentration on the sentimental 
story, comic elements being excluded altogether It may 
have been the firs! opera contique of this type. 

The talc concerns a girl, Nina, who becomes 
unbalanced when her father insists on .separation from 
her lover. Gcrmeuil Believing Germcuil to be dead, 
Nina, dressed in white, goes daily to the same place, to 
await his return. When he does return he is welcomed as 
a son by Nina’s distraught father The crisis of the story 
involves Nina’s dramatic recovery. As in Act 3 of 
Iristan und Isolde, a shepherd's tune (oboe .solo) is used 
to distract the sick protagonist The simple emotionalism 
of the story was still gratifying audiences in the 1820s in 
a ballet version at the Pans Opera, although the subject 
matter had originally been considered so innovatory 
that the piece was tried out in private (E. J Dent stated 
that the source of the libretto was French; but a girl 
cnized through thwarted love appears, also wearing 
while, as Maria of Moulines in Sterne’s influential mas- 
terpieces, Tristram Shandy and A Sentimental Journey.) 

From about 1790, Dalayrac was obliged to spell his 
name in non-anslocratic fashion (rather than 
D'Alayrac). In 1792 he married the actrc.ss Gilberte 
Sallarde, who later, during the Directory and Consulate, 
presided over a lively salon In the difficult days of 
1793 5 Dalayrac's purely musical popularity seems to 
have guided him safely through. He wrote one or two 
Republican songs, but his most usual contribution by 
far was the indirect one of adapting popular operatic 
tunes to Republican words; his ‘Veillons au salut de 
I'empire’ (originally from Renaud d’Ast, 1787) was a 
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favourite revolutionary melody. In 1795 he was a co- 
signatory with the foremost Parisian composers in a 
prospectus advertising the sale of Republican music Yet 
his success .set him somewhat apart from the 
‘Conservatoire school’ (Mehul, Cherubini, Gosscc etc) 
and he could afford not to join the ('oriservatoire staff 

In the 1790s Dalayrac’s operas were influenced by 
the gothic taste for castle pnsons, the dark and the 
frightful. Camille (1791) portrays a wife unjustly im- 
prisoned the subject (set also by Pacr, who also com- 
posed a succcsslul Nina) may have inspired Lewis’s 
novel The Monk (1795). Dalayrac's Leon, ou Le chateau 
de Montenero (1798) is based on Mrs Radcliffe’s The 
Mysteries of IJdolpho, the Maj^asin encyclopedique ex- 
pressed surprise at .seeing a plot more fit for melodrama 
on the stage ol the Salle Favarl I rom the out.sel 
Dalayrac’s work had wide appeal, and for good musical 
and dramatic reasons. Even England's second Vi.scount 
Palmerston was captivated- \4us 6th [1791]- Saw a 
French opera called Raoul de Crequi, extremely inter- 
esting and admirably acted’. 

In 1798 Dalayrac was awarded membership of the 
Swedish Royal Academy (Pixerecourt reproduced the 
awarding letter), which indicates something of his 
European reputation. In 1804 he was made one of the 
first members of the Legion d'honneur He continued 
composing successfully; in 1809 he put particular effort 
into Le poete et le musicien, which was to have been 
g’ven on Napoleon’s coronation anniversary (4 
December), but he caught a fever and died before the 
destined day The work was first mounted in 1811 

Although Dalayrac never left France, his operas 
were very popular abroad, especially in Germany, 
Scandinavia and Russia, a few were adapted in England. 
Records of their performances in Vienna show that 
there, as in Pans, his work was accepted as the logical 
continuation of (irelry's Beethoven played in the 
orchestra for Nina, Azemia and Les deux petits 
Savoyards in Bonn. Weber wrote a critique of Leheman 
(played in Germany as Macdonald) and mounted 
Adolphe el Clara and Les deux petits Savoyards in 
Prague in 1814 

In Pans Dalayrac was often admired as well as liked 
bv his peers When in 1798 the Courner des spectacles 
criticized IJon for ‘superflucs’, H M Berton sprang to 
its defence in a public letter. ‘One of the things which 
most struck the actors and orchestra of the Theatre 
Favart . . . was that the music docs not at all resemble 
Dalayrac’s other productions'. Pixerecourt stressed the 
composer’s modest, friendly nature and his restrained 
style of living. That Dalayrac never received a govern- 
ment annuity was ascribed by Pixerecourt to his retiring 
disposition A marble bust of the composer, funded by 
subscription, was placed in the foyer of the Opera- 
Comique in 1810 

2 Works. To be accorded a biography by the 
famous Pixerecourt was not, in Dalayrac’s case, the mere 
result of personal friendship Dalayrac possessed con- 
siderable skill not just in selecting suitable librettos, but 
in successfully determining the delicate balance between 
music and words that opera comique requires. He was 
ready to cast aside the most painstakingly written music 
if It was seen to hold up the action inappropriately, and 
was nicknamed ‘Lc musicien poete’. He showed a marked 
fondness for the operatic ensemble; his often contain 
entries, exits, conversations and counter-conversations, 
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chorus work and recilalivc, and were often designed to 
raise dramatic tension. In Nina dramatic irony is ex- 
pressed at length in the duet between Nina’s father and 
Germeuil. Dalayrac was prone to exploit sentimental 
situations in order to depict human affection; but some- 
times. as in Camille, he achieved greater depth, so far as 
the context allowed: in Act 2, the duet between husband 
and wife expresses well the conflicts between mutual 
alTection and genuine mistrust The operas, like Mehul's, 
vary to some extent their musical idiom in conformity 
with the subject matter, be it gothic, onental, chivalnc 
or comic; but Dalayrac’s success in this direction is far 
more limited than Mehul’s, whose works appear the 
more Romantic by comparison Several works, notably 
Leon and Leheman, make subtle use of reminiscence 
motifs. In L^heman the romance ‘Un voyageur’ is used 
throughout (as arc other themes) to articulate the 
drama. 

Dalayrac's stage music plca.sed audiences becau.se it 
possessed the intrinsic menis of audibly strong (but not 
dull or unadventurous) harmonic structure and of many 
melodies of high quality. He made perhaps his most 
lasting contnbution to opera in the essentially melodic 
form of the romance. These are outwardly simple, but 
word-setting and melody-line may be subtle; the appeal 
of this type of solo was especially felt by Weber 
Dalayrac’s melodics generally combine traditional 
French care in observing prosody with free, modern use 
of wide intervals IIis musical style gradually became 
more lightweight. In contrast to the obvious influence in 
Nina of Gluck’s melodies, shorter phrases and (typically) 
triplet accompaniment figures mark the later operas 
This Italianism was criticized in 1813 by Martinc. ‘par- 
tisans praised Dalayrac for “Italiani/ing” his melody in 
the works of this last penod, and it is precisely this 
which makes them usually inferior to his earlier ones’ In 
early operas such as Sargines (1788), however, 
Dalayrac evolved a new style that looked forward both 
to the Revolution and to Beethoven; it is characten/ed 
by rhetoric, military rhythms and instrumentation, 
thickened orche.stral spacing and repeated .semiquavers 

The orchestration of Dalayrac’s operas is imaginative 
and successful in its dramatic context; without indulging 
in excessive noise or experiment it is resourceful. Wood- 
wind solos are favoured, including those for bassoon, 
and (often in romances) muted strings. Col legno is used 
in Une heure de manage (1804) Lina (1807) provides 
possibly the first printed indication anywhere in a full 
score of soft-ended timpani sticks, in calling for 
‘baguetes garnies’. In l^heman offstage trumpet-calls 
in the first finale announce the capture of Leheman’s ally 
by enemy troops; this ‘warning’ technique may have 
attracted Mehul, who used it in HHena, and from 
Helena it passed to Fidelio. 

Dalayrac’s only published writing was Reponse de M. 
Dalairac a MM les directeurs de Spectacles (Pans, 
1791); he left some unpublished, including ‘La folic de St 
Joseph: anecdote qui a foumi le sujet de Nina, ou La 
folle par amour’ (other wntings are listed in MGG). 

WORKS 

STACiF 

(seleciive list) 

Unless otherwise stated, all are operas comtques, first performed in Pans 
and published in Pans near the time of ihcir first performance 

Cl - ComMie-Italienne FA - Theatre Favari CX^ Op^ra-Comique 

Le petit souper. ou L'abbe qui veut parvenir ( 1 , A H X Poisson de 
Lachabeaussicre), perf. privately, 1781 
Le chevalier a la mode, perf. privately, 1781, unpubd 


l/cclipsc lotalc (1, Lachabeau.ssiere, alter La Fontaine), Cl, 7 March 
1782, unpubd 

Nina, ou La folic par amour ( 1 , B J Marsollier), CM, 15 May 1 786, rev. 

L Persuis as ballet (2, Milon), Opera, 23 Nov 1813 
A/cmia, ou I e nouveau Robinson (3, l.,ichabcaussicre), f'ontainc- 
blcau, 1 7 Ocl 1 786 

Renaud d'Asl (2, P Y Barrc and J -B Radet), CM, 19 July 1787 
Sargines, ou L'elcvederamour (4, J M BouteldcMonvcl), Cl, l4May 
1788 

Ix:s deux petits Savoyards (1, Marsollier), Cl. 14 Jan 1789 
Raoul .sire de Oequi (3, Monvel), Cl, 31 Ocl 1789 
Camille, t)u Le soulenam (3, Maisollici). Cl. 19 March 1791 
Tout pouj I’amour, ou Romeo el Julielle (4. Monvel), FA, 7 July 1 792, 
unpubd, F-Fn 

Adeic et Dorsan (3. Marsollier), FA, 27 April 1795 
La famille amerieaine (1, J N Bouilly). F'A, 20 Feb 1796 
Gulnaie. ou 1 ’esclave persanne (1, Marsolliei), I A, 30 Det. 1797 
Icon, ou Lc chateau (le Montenero (3 F -B Hoffman). FA. IS Ocl 

1798 

Adolphe cl C'lara. ou I .es deux pnsonniers ( 1 , Marsollier), FA. 10 Feb 

1799 

Maiscm a vendre (1. A I.)uval), OC, 23 Ocl I8(K) 

U'hcman. ou La lour de Neusladt (3, Marsollier). OC\ 1? Dec 1801 
I a )cune prude, ou Les femmes entre elles ( 1 , F Mercier-Dupatv), C)( . 
14 Jan 1804 

Une heure de manage (I, C” G Flicnne), OC. 20 March 1804 
I e pavilion du calile. ou Alman/or el Zobeide (opera. 2. h Morel de 
('hcfdeville. Despres and J M Desehamps), Opd-ra, 20 April 1804, 
rev as Le pavilion des fleurs, ou 1 es pecheurs de (irenade ( I . R C 
(iuilbert de Pixerccourl), OC. 13 May 1822 
Guhstan.ou Le HulladeSamarcande(3. Flienncand I .aehabeaussicre), 
OC, 30 Sepl 1805 

Koulouf, ou Les C'hinois (3, Pixerecourt), OC'. 18 Oec l80/» 

Lina, ou I t myslere (3, J A de Rcveioni Saml-Cyi), ()C\ 8 C)el 1807 
lx; poeleci le musieicn, ou Jechcrehc un su|cl ( 3, Mereiei-Dupaty ). OC', 
30 May 181 1 

Many cxcerpls and arrs pubd separately and in eontemporarv 
anlhi>logies |del.iiled list m RIS\f\ 

OTHFR WORKS 
{all puhli she'll in Fans) 

Songs Le salui de I’empire ‘Veillons au salui de I’empire (A O S 
Boy) (1792) jadapled from Renaud d'Asl], Les canons, ou La re- 
ponse au salpctre ‘Amis vos vers' (A F Coupigny) (1794). Ode a 
i’Flrc supreme ‘Supreme auteur' (Auguslc) (1794). Adieux d'un 
vieiliard a son his ‘Bientol la morl' (t'oupigriy) (1794). Ma 
chaumicre ‘Vers ma ehauinicie ( 1808), others 
Inst 36 sir qts in 6 sets, opp 4, 5, 7. 8, 10, 11 (n d ). 6 inos 2 vn, b. 
op 2 (n d ), 6 duos, 2 vn (n d ) 
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DAVID C HARLTON 

Dal Barba, Daniel [Daniele] (Pius) {h Verona, 5 May 
1715, d Verona, 26 July 1801). Italian composer, 
violinist, singer and librettist. In 1741 he began his 40- 
ycar career as a violinist and teacher in Verona. His 
singing debut there in Pietro C^hiarini’s / fraudli ncono- 
sctult (174.3) was followed by a leading part in II Stroe 
(1744) and in his own opera seria U Ttgrane (1744) 
During a stay in Venice in 1746-7, he sang in several 
opere huffe (Teatro S Angelo) and composed a parody, 

Jl gran Tamerhmo (Teatro Vendnimin). Appearances in 
the Trent summer opera productions Artaserse and // 
Demetrio preceded a two-year post at the Trent 
Bishopric 

In 1749 Dal Barba .succeeded Domenico Zanata, lor- 
inei maestro di cappella at Verona Cathedral, as 
maestro dt cappella of the Kilarmonica and rilotima 
academies in Verona These lucrative positions resulted 
in the composition of a considerable number ol masses 
and hymns. Except for a three-year absence, he 
remained maestro of the Accadernia l ilotima until its 
dissolution under Napoleon in the 179()s Several 
operas and interme/./,os also came from his association 
with the Accddcmia Filarmonica He compo.sed his own 
libretto for II finto (umertere (Verona, 1749) In 1752 
he contributed, along with members of the Veronese 
nobility, to a poetic anthology in honour of the new 
Venetian doge Dal Barba met Leopold and Wolfgang 
Mozart at the Accadernia Filarmonica in January 1770, 
Leopold noted in a letter (11 January 1770) that he 
‘sang extempore the most beautiful verses about 
Wolfgang’ 

Having been nominated temporary maestro dt eap- 
pella at the cathedral in April 1762, Dal Barba 
succeeded to the po.st on the death of Oerolamo Zanata 
in 1770. In addition to composing a large quantity of 
masses, hymns and motets, he taught counterpoint and 
thoroughbass in the school of acolytes He retired from 
this position in 1779. but continued composing until 
1791 

Dal Barba’s 12 violin sonatas, composed about 1747 
and dedicated to a Venetian patron, typically display 
his lyrical style. In these pieces ornate melodics arc 
usually balanced within bipartite structures. Sacred 
compositions often include strings and wind, and con- 
trast declamatory choral and arioso solo sections His 
works display not only technical competence, but an 
intimate familiarity with current idioms and popular 
taste. 

WORKS 

OPERAS 

(music lost, printed libretto sources listal) 

II Tigrane (opera sena, 3, ?Goldoni), Verona, Kilarmoriico, earn 1 744, 
TVEc 

II gran Tamcriano (parody, I, ‘Vcrdacchi Prcdomosche’), Venice, 
Vendrarnin, aut 1746, kVg 

to starnulu d’Ercole (inlermezzo, 5), Verona, Seminario, fl748, Vhc 
II linlo caniencre (intermc/ao, 3, Dal Barba), Verona, S E Capiianio, 
cam 1749, VEc 

t^’iro in Armenia (opera sena, 3, G Manfrcdi), Verona, Nuovo. cam 
1750, VEc 

Artaserse (opera sena, 3, Metaslasio), Verona, Nuovo. earn 1751, V Ec 
Alessandro neirindie(opera sena, 3, Mclastasio). Verona, Filarmonico, 
1761; VEc 
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SACRRI 

C Baronio guanto da una mortal malattia per Ic orazioni di S Filippo 
Ncri. oratorio, Trent, 1748, lost, pr lib TRc, Verona, 1748, pr lib 
VEc, F’lorcnce, 1754, pr lib VS-Wc 
56 works, /- VEcap, incl masses. Nunc sancte nobis spinlus, 4vv, insts, 
1744, Responson per I’esequie del Sommo Pontcfice, 1769, Kyne, 
4vv, 1771, Salmi breve per tutto I’anno, 1772, Gloria. 4vv, insts, 
1776. Litanic della BVM, 4vv, insts, 1791 
Olhcr woiks M. ’ignific.il. Alleluia. Range lingua, all vv, orcli, V Esg. 3 
rcsponsories. 1776. RVE, 3 motets, RVE 

OTHER WORKS 

Inst 2 sinfonic piene. with 4 hn. Vlevt, Sinfonia a 3, Bb, advertised by 
Hrcitkopl. 1766, FI cone , li-Ka, 12 sonatas. 6 lor vn, b. 6 for 2 vn, 
<1747, autograph l-Mi, copies ol some Gi{,l), S-l/u, Sonata, vc, b, 
advertised by Traeg 

Vocal 6 cantatas, Iv, vn, b, A-lVn, 2 anas, B-Bc 
Pedagogical leorica c prattica mu.sicale per suonare bene il violino, 
Verona, 1751, TTRi 
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A Gajoni-Berli Celehri (omanti veronesi (Verona. 1949) 

1 Lenolli I team di Verona (Verona, 1949), 91. I6f, 89 
G Tun ini II pairimonio musu ale della Bibliotec a capitolare di Verona 
dal secolo XV al XIX (Verona, 1952), 32r 
R Bren/oni ‘Nell’cntusiasmo di Verona', Mozart m Italia, cd C5 
Barblan and A Della Corlc (Milan, 1956), 54 
W A Bauci and O L tyeulsch, eds Mozart Briefe und 

Au/zeichnungen, i (Kassel, 1962), 299, 303, .304 
A Ga|oni-Bcrti Cronistoria del hlarmomco (1732 1938) (Verona, 
196.3), 12f 

M Dubiagu jr The Life and Works of Daniel Pius Dal Barba (1715- 
1801) (diss , U of ('olorado, 1977) 

MICHAFX DLJBIAGA JR 

Dalberg, Johann Friedrich Hugo, Freiherr von {h 
Hcrmbheim, nr Worm.s, 17 May 1760; d 
Aschaffenburg, 26 July 1812). German author, amateur 
composer and aesthetician. Born into a noble family, he 
was tutored at home and then received theological train- 
ing at Gottingen Though physically deformed, he was a 
virtuoso pianist by the time he reached Gottingen. He 
became a canon a I Trier, Worms and Speyer, and a 
privy counsellor to the Elector of Trier, but he was able 
to devote most of his time and energy to scholarly 
pursuits including mu,sic. He studied composition with 
Ignaz Hol/bauer and travelled extensively in Italy and 
England. His works about music and his compositions 
were published regularly in his lifetime and were 
regarded seriously by professionals. 

Dalberg’s writings cover such diverse subjects as 
meteorology, penal law and translations of works on 
oriental subjects. This wide range of interests that hints 
at the dilettante is also reflected in his writings on music. 
Their topics include the music of India, ancient Greek 
music, newly invented instruments and the history 
of harmony, and there is an important series of fanciful, 
highly imaginative works that reflect the aesthetic at- 
titudes of early German Romanticism. Many of the 
latter reflect a strong interest in the nature of musical 
inspiration and its relation to the inner world of the 
artist. The earliest of these works appeared in the 1780s 
and establishes Dalberg as one of the first musical 
Romantics. His Blicke eines Tonkimstlers in die Musik 
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der Geister (1787) pictures an artist sick and 
discouraged, turning to his piano and finding on it 
Pcrgolcsi’s Salve regina as though sent by an angel 1 sang through it 
and the heavenly 'O duleis, o pia. etc’ filled my soul with such an exalted 
feeling of devotion and soft melancholy that 1 dissolved into tears. 

The book about the Aeolian harp is in the form of an 
allegorical dream that evokes an atmosphere similar to 
that found in many of E. T. A. Hoffmann’s writings 
about music. 

Dalbcrg’s compositions were generally for piano, for 
chamber ensemble or for solo voice with accompani- 
ment. Many of them were reviewed in contemporary 
journals, where they were received with respect but with 
occasional comments suggesting technical shortcomings. 

WORKS 

VOCAI 

ia'J for Iv khd, unless otherwLsc indualeii) 

Sacred Eva’s Klagcn bei dein Anblick dcssicrbenden Messias.dcciatna- 
tion (KlopMock), with insls (Speyer, M 783-4), I3er sterbende C hrist 
an seine Scele, with inst.s (Dresden, 1787), Todes-Fcyer Augusts 
Grafcn von tiutzfeld (Mam/, *>1788 9), Beatrice, cantata (Dante) 
(London, ‘M795), 6 geisthche Licdci, i (Mainz, after 1800), Jesus aiif 
Golgotha, declamation (Klopstock) (Offenbach, 'M8IO-I2). Das 
Saytcnspibl, cantata (Herder), with insts (Dresden and Leipzig, n d ) 
Secular Licder, ded Princess of Zweibrucken, 3 vols (Munich, before 
1783), 6 can/oni (Munich, 'M791 2). 3 English Songs and a Glee, 
op 15 (London, 1 1795), [4] English Songs, op 15 (London. *^1796). 
12 Liedcr (Erfurt, 1799), 12 Lieder (Bonn, 1799). 6 romances 
fran^ai.ses, op 21 (Bonn, 'M 803-4), Deutsche Licder. op 25, 2 vols 
(Bonn, 1806), 1 12 songs pubd singly 

INSIRl'MCNTAI 

Chamber 3 sonates, hpd/pt, vn, op 1 (Mannheim, befote 1784), 3 
senates, pf, vn (Mainz, before 1785), (^l, pf. ob, hn/cl, bn, or pf, sir 
trio, op 25 (OHenbach, ’’1805-6), Trio, pf, vn, vc. op 26 (Mam/, 
■’after 1806), Senate, pi, vn. op 28 (OlTenbach, ’’1810 12) 

Kbd 3 sonates, hpd/pf, op 2 (Mannheim, before 1 785), Senate, hpd/pf 
4 hands (Augsburg, cl 790), Grande senate, hpd/pf 4 hands (Main/, 

( 1792), 3 .senates, hpd/pf, op 9 (OlTenbach, 1794), no 3 for 4 hands. 
Variations, pf 4 hands, op 18 (Mam/, alter 1800), Sonata, pf 5 
hands, op l9(Bonn, 1803), Grande senate, pi, op 2()(Bonn, I803).2 
senates, pf. op.2.3 (Bonn. ’’1804 5), Sonate. kbd 4 hand.s, op 24 
(Bonn, ‘?1805), Eantaisie, pf 4 hands, op 26 (Oflenbach. ‘M805 6). 3 
polonaises, pf 4 hands, op. 28 no 3 (Mam/, ’’after 1806) 

WRITINGS 
{only those on music) 

Bltcke ernes Tonkumtlers in die Musik der Geister (Mannheim, 1787, 
2/cl 800) 

Vom Erfinden und Bilden (Erankfurt am Main, 1791) 

‘Vcrsuch den Dreykiang und die harmonischen Mitlaute vermittclst 
Glasstaben an Metallsaiten hervorzubnngen’, AMZ, ii (1799), 
cols 105, 129, 145 

Vntersuchung uber den Vrsprung der Harmome und ihre aUmahhehe 
Aushddung (Erfurt, 1800) 

Die Aolsharfe ein allegonseher Traum (Erfurt, 1801) 

Lieder der Inder und anderer orientalischer Volker (Erfurt, 1802) 
Veher die Musik der Indier eine Ahhandlung de\ Sir William Jones, 
aus dem Enghschen uhersetzt mil erlauternden Anmerkungen und 
Zusatzen hegleitet (Erfurt, 1802) 

Fantasien aus dem Reich der Tone (Erfurt, 1806) 

Ueber gncchische Instrumentalmusik und ihrc Wirkung’, AMZ, ix 
(1806), col 17 

‘Nachnehten ueber Kaufmanns Harmonichord', AMZ, xiii (1811), 
col 254 
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’Nckrolog', 4MZ, xiv (1812), cols 609ff 

A Weinmann ‘Zwci unechte Mozart-Lieder’, Mf, xx (1967), 167 

HOWARD SERWER 

Dalby, (John) Martin {b Aberdeen, 25 April 1942). 
Scottish composer. After three years as a viola player in 
the National Youth Orchestra he won a scholarship in 
1960 to 'the RCM in London. There he studied com- 
position with Howells and the viola with Riddle. Fur- 
ther scholarships enabled him to spend two years in 
Italy, during which time he toured Europe and North 
Africa with an Italian chamber orchestra. Already he 
was showing himself to be a fluent composer in a con- 


ventional idiom, which was employed to fastidious and 
sensitive effect in his Eight Songs from the Chinese. 
With his Piano Trio (1967), commissioned by Glasgow 
University, he reached a stylistic turning-point. The 
work revealed a tough new intellectual force, sharper- 
edged and more abstract. Already it had been signalled 
by his Waltz Overture (1965), a succinct and witty 
tribute to the Second Viennese School, and it was to be 
developed in his Symphony (1970) and The Tower of 
Victory (197.3), both written for the Scottish National 
Orche.stra. The latter, a tone poem inspired by an Indian 
legend, atmospherically explores the sonorities of lower- 
pitch instruments. 

Dalby has stated that he regards each of his works as 
an adventure (for himself as much as for his performers 
and listeners) fhe Concerto Martin Pescalore, written 
in 1971 for the Academy of St Marlm’s-in-lhe-Fields, is 
thus an adventure for strings, and the trumpet-biassed 
Cancionera para una manposa, one of a group of works 
based on old Spanish music, is a kind of ‘classical’ 
parallel to the sound world explored by the jazz 
musician Miles Davis in his Sketches of Spain. Dalby’s 
vocal and choral music, especially the mystical The 
Keeper of the Pass (1971) and Orpheus (1972), likewise 
makes creative use of many of the modem sounds and 
techniques His Whisper Music (1971), with its delicate 
sprays of woodwind, trumpet, harp, percussion and 
cello tone, ranks high in his chamber output 

Apart from composing. Dalby has worked in other 
areas of music From 1965 to 1971 he was a BBC radio 
producer in London, in 1971 he was appointed Cramb 
Research Fellow in composition at CJlasgow University 
and the following year he became the BBC's head of 
music in Scotland. 

WORKS 
(.seleilive lust) 

Oich Wall/ Ov , 1965, Sym , 1970. Cone Mailin Pcscalorc, sli. 

1971, The Tower of Victory, 1973, Va Cone , 1974 

Choral 4 Miniature Songs (Pound), SATB, 1963, Laudato Dominum, 
T, SATB, org/orch, 1964, Requiem for Philip Sparrow, Me/, vv, 3 
ob, sir, 1967, Missa fi-fi, vv. 5 suxhn ad lib, 1969, Orpheus, 16vv, 1 1 
insl.s, narrator ad hb, 1972, Canligas del cancioncro, 5 .solo male vv, 

1972, El remanso del pilido. I? solo vv, 1974 

Solo vocal 8 Songs from the Chinese, Bar, pf, 1963, Wanderer, Me/, 
pf, 1964, Cuntica (T Campanella), S, cl, va, pi, 1969, The Keeper of 
the Pass. S, 3 cl, perc, pf. 1971 

Chamber Variations, vc, pf. 1966. PfTrio, 1967, Pindar is Dead, d, 
pf, 1968, Arlecchino, gui, 1968, Sonatina, ob, pf, 1969, Commedia, 
cl, pf trio, 1969, Cancionera para una manposa. 9 insts, 1971, 
Whisper Music, 6 insts, 1971, Sir (^nl, 1972 
Org pieces, brass band music, church music 

Principal publisher Novcllo 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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CONRAD WILSON 

Dalcaraz, Alfonso Flores. See FLORES, ALFONSO. 

Dale. English family of music publishers, music sellers 
and instrument dealers, established in London 

(1) Joseph Dale (h 1750; d London, 1821). He 
founded a business in 1783 at his private house, and 
from there issued his first publications, including a num- 
ber of operas such as Shield’s Rosina and The Flitch of 
Bacon. A music catalogue of 1785 announced that the 
copyrights and plates of these and other works had 
recently been purchased from WILLIAM NAPIER; at 
about the same time he also purchased plates and copy- 
rights from Charles Bennett, once the property of John 
Welcker. In January 1786 he moved to premises 



previously occupied by Samuel Babb, whose trade stock 
and large circulating music library Dale purchased In 
1805 he look his son William into partnership and the 
firm became known as Joseph Dale & Son (or Joseph & 
William Dale). The partnership was dissolved in 1809, 
when William set up in business for himself, Joseph 
continued alone in the firm until his death. 

Joseph Dale was also a musician, and served as 
organist of St Anthony and St John the Baptist, Watling 
Street (1805). He composed concertos and sonatas, and 
arranged vocal airs with variations for the harpsichord 
or piano. He also took out letters patent for im- 
provements to the tambourine. His firm, particularly in 
Its early years, issued music of every description, 
including the operas of Storace and others, piano music 
by dementi, Dussck, Krumphollz and Steibelt, collec- 
tions of English and Scottish songs, country-dance 
music and vast quantities of sheet music 

(2) William Dale {h London, 71780 85, d mil) 
Son of ( 1 ) Joseph Dale He was in partnership with his 
father from 1805 to 1809, when he set up his own 
business as publisher, music seller and instrument 
dealer, issuing mainly sheet music Elspelh Dale, 
presumably his widow, continued the business from 
1827 until about 1832, it was then succeeded by Dale, 
C ockerill & Co , and in 1837 by G. Gangc & Co., piano 
manulacturcrs and music sellers 

(3) James Dale (// rl800) Perhaps a brother of (1) 
Joseph Dale He was a composer of sonatas and other 
works for piano, some of which were printed and pub- 
lished by him about 1 800 
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Dale, Benjamin (James) {b London, 17 July 1885, d 
London, 30 July 1943) English composer and 
educationist He studied at the RAM under Corder and 
was quick to show his talent’ an overture inspired by 
Macaulay’s Horatius was performed when he was only 
14. His fir.st published and still best-known work is the 
Piano Sonata composed in 1902 when Dale was still a 
student. Another notable success was his Suite for viola 
and piano (1906), the last two movements (Romance 
and Finale) were afterwards orchestrated, and the 
Romance became one of the most popular pieces in 
Tertis’s repertory. The Phanta.sy for viola and piano 
(1911) was prompted by Cobbett, while the 
Introduction and Andante for six violas (1911) was 
written for Tertis’s pupils. 

In August 1914 Dale was in Germany and was 
interned until March 1918 His health was impaired and 
on returning home he wrote little; but a journey round 
the world in 1919-20, occasioned by an examining visit 
to Australia and New Zealand, seems to have had a 
stimulating efi'ect, for in 1921-2 he composed a Violin 
Sonata and in 1923 the festival anthem A Song of 
Praise. His last work. The Flowing Tide, though not 
completed until the year of his death, was sketched in 
1924. In later years Dale was greatly occupied with 
educational work, particularly in connection with the 
RAM and the Associated Board. This, together with his 
fastidious and self-critical approach, kept his output 
small. Corder once remark^ that Dale had written 
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‘fewer and better works than any English composer of 
his generation’, but his remarkable early promise was 
largely unfulfilled. 

WORKS 
(selective list) 

Orch Ov , 1900. Ov lo Shakcspcarc'.s ‘TempeM’, 1902, Concert Ov .g, 
1904, The Mowing I'lde, lone poem, 1941 
Vocal Bcibre the paling of the stars (Christmas hymn, C Rossetti), 
chorus, orch, 1912, A Song of Praise (festival anthem, psalms, 
Hcber), solo vv, chorus, orch, 1923, 6 carols, 3 partsongs. 3 solo 
songs 

Inst Sonata, d. pi, 1902, Suite, d, va, pf, 1906, Phantasy, D, va, pf, 
191 1. Introduction and Andante, 6 va, 191 1, rev 1913, 3 Pieces, vn, 
pf, 1916-20, orchd 1919 25, Sonata, E, vn, pf, 1921 -2, Ballade, c, 
vn, pf. 1927, other pi pieces 
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EDWIN FVANS (with oihcrs)/HlJCiH OITAWAY 

Dale (nee Richards], Kathleen (6 London, 29 June 
1895). English musicologist, composer and pianist. Her 
music studies were pursued privately with York Bowen 
and Fanny Davies for piano and with Benjamin Dale 
(whom she later married) for composition. From 1926 
to 1928 she studied Swedish language and literature at 
University College, London, and she has since published 
translations from that and other languages (e.g. Red- 
lich’s Claudio Monteverdi and Rcifling’s Piano 
Pedalling) She taught theoretical subjects at the 
Matlhay School (1925-31) and taught and lectured for 
the Workers’ Educational Association (1945-50, 
1957) She served on the council of the Society of 
Women Musicians (1920-25, 1946^-9) and acted as 
Ethel Smyth’s musical executor in 1944 Kathleen 
Dale’s writings are mainly in the field of keyboard 
music, though she has also wnllen a biography of 
Brahms and has written personal reminiscences of Ethel 
Smyth and Marion Scott She edited Schubert’s E minor 
Piano Sonata for its first complete publication (1931), 
and some of his songs. 

Kathleen Dale was mo.sl active as a pianist early in 
her career, broadcasting frequently during the period 
1927-31. Her compositions, published under her 
maiden name, are mostly in small forms and include 
partsongs, duels for two violins, pieces for violin and 
piano and for piano solo and duet. 

WRITINGS 

‘Hours with Domenico Scarlulli', ML, xxii (1941), 1 1.5 
‘Hours with Muzio Clcmcnli’, ML. xxiv (1943), 144 
Edvard Gneg’s Pianoforte Music', ML, xxiv (1943), 193 
•Dame Ethel Smyth', ML, xxv (1944), 191 

‘The Piano Music', Schubert. G Abraham (London, 1946), 1 1 1-48 
‘The Piano Music’, Gr/pg, cd G Abraham (London, 1948), 45 
‘Domenico Scarlatti his Unique Contribution to Keyboard Litera- 
ture', PRMA, Ixxiv (1947-K), 33 
'Ethel Smyth’s Prentice Work’, ML. xxx (1949), 329 
‘The Piano Music’, ed G Abraham (London, 1952). 12-97 

‘The Keyboard Music’, Handel, cd G. Abraham (London, 1954), 233 
‘Memories of Marion Scott’, ML, xxxv (1954), 236 
Nmeieenth-century Piano Music (London, 1954//? 1 972) 

‘A Personal Recollection’, ‘Ethel Smvth’s Music a Critical Study’, 
Ethel Smyth, ed C St John (London. 1959), 255, 288 
‘Ivor Gurney, 1890 1937 Composer and Poet’, The Listener, Ixii 
(1959), 1013 
Brahms (London, 1970) 

FRANK DAWES 

D’Alembert, Jean le Rond {b Paris, 16 Nov 1717; 
d Paris, 29 Oct 1783). French philosopher, mathe- 
matician and man of letters. He was the illegitimate son 
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of the licentious Marquise de Tencin, mistress of a great 
salon, who abandoned him on the steps of St Jean le 
Rond, near Notre Dame. He was brought up in the 
house of a glazier, and his father, the lieutenant-general 
of artillery Destouches, arranged for his education at the 
College Mazarin. A brilliant pupil, he declined to study 
theology and chose law, and graduated as advocate in 
1738; but already mathematics were absorbing more 
of his energies. His first mathematical publication ap- 
peared in 1739, and his Traits de dynamique (1743) 
was a work of major importance in the field. A sceptic 
or agnostic in religion, he became one of the leading 
philosophes and was Diderot’s chief assistant at the 
inception of the Encyclopedic. Although mainly con- 
cerned with the sciences, he contributed articles on 
many subjects; his liberal political views, expressed in 
the article ‘Geneve’, led to a ban on the publication in 
1759. D’Alembert also wrote the Discours preliminatrc 
(1751) in which he summarized the state of human 
learning, classified the arts and sciences, and traced 
them to their origins with the intention of showing their 
rapid growth since the Renaissance and of demonstrat- 
ing the order and connection of human knowledge. The 
lucidity of his literary style was generally admired, but 
his subordination of religion led to attacks from the 
Jesuits. He was a member of the Academic PTan^aisc 
from 1754 and its permanent secretary from 1772 until 
his death. 

D’Alembert's scientific clarity of thought is apparent 
in his writing on music which, however, suffers from 
his aesthetic prejudices. His most important musical 
publication was his Elements de musique theonque et 
pratique suivant les principes de M. Rameau, an out- 
standing work of elucidation which was widely read 
for over 50 years, it was translated into German by 
Marpurg in 1757. In 1759 D’Alembert published an 
important essay, De la liherte de la musique, and before 
he left the Encyclopedic in 1758 he had written or 
collaborated in nearly 30 musical articles. Some, such 
as ‘Acouslique’, reflect his scientific interests In the 
articles on theoretical questions D’Alembert tried to do 
justice to Rameau's views but could not accept his 
speculative derivation of geometry from musical laws. 
He was reluctantly drawn into controversy with 
Rameau, whose ‘Lcttre a M. d’Alembert sur ses opin- 
ions en musique mserecs dans les articles Fondamental 
et Gamme de I’Encyclopedie’ {Code de musique 
pratique, 1760) accused D’Alembert of inconsistency 
but added no cogent arguments in support of his own 
case. Rameau’s hostility was mostly directed at 
Rousseau, and D’Alembert closed his own part in the 
controversy with his ‘Lettrc a M. Rameau’ {Mercure de 
France, March 1762). He played little direct part in the 
Querelle des Bouffons, but summarized it admirably in 
De la liberie de la musique. This essay, mainly an attack 
on French music at the expense of Italian, is, like other 
miscellaneous writings of D’Alembert, full of praise for 
Rameau. 

D’Alembert’s musical aesthetic suffers from the 
limitations of 18th-century rationalism. He set little 
store * by apparently inarticulate instrumental music; 
‘music is a kind of language made to produce feelings in 
the soul’ {Fragment sur la musique en general). Music, 
he felt, is an art of imitation, and ‘music which does not 
paint is just noise’ {Discours preiiminaire). His insist- 
ence that particular instruments were confined to par- 
ticular affections led him to consider the very idea of a 


flute sonata *unc bizarrerie , since it must include fast 
music and the flute can only express sadness or ten- 
derness His ideas on opera, however, are representative 
of the best m Lncyclopedisl thought’ that F'rcnch music 
should be changed, or abandoned, in favour of Italian, 
but that the dramatic structure of French opera was 
better and should be preserved These ideas were vari- 
ously pul inU) practice, amid renewed controversy in 
which D’Alembert played no significant part, by 
Marmontel with Piccinni, and by Gluck. Some of 
D’Alembert’s articles (including ‘Fondamental’ and 
‘Gamme’) were reprinted in the Encyclopedic me- 
thodique (1791). 

WRITINGS 
(onl\ those on musu) 

vMili n dc Margin and Nicole ’( 'omple rendu de la demonstration du 
pnncipe dc I’harnionic de Rameau' [cxtrail des registres dc I’Aeadii- 
mic Royalc des Sciences du 10 dax’mbre 1749] m J P. Rameau 
Demonsirtuum Ju pnmipv de Vharmome (Pans, 1749) 

Elements de musique theonque et pratique suivant les prmi ipcs de Mi, 
(Pans, 175?) 

De la libcrtc de la miisic|ue Melanges de liiieuiiure d’hisfoire el de 
philosophie 2/1759) 

‘Leltre a M Rameau pour prouver que le corps sonore nc nous donne 
pas el nc peui nous donner par lui-mcmc aucune idcc des propor- 
tions'. Menure de France (March 1762) 
fragments sui I'opcra’ ('M752), T ragment sur la musique en general el 
sui la noire en parliculiei’ (175?), ‘Reflexions sur la theoiie de la 
musique' (1777). Oeuvres et lorrespondames inediies, ed C' Henrv 
(Pans. 18K7) 
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H (foldschmidt Die Musika.sihetik des 18 .lahrhunderts (Zurich, 
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R Mullet D Alembert s Aesthetik (diss , 11 of Berlin, 1924) 

M Muller Lssat sur la phtlosophie de Jean d Alembert (Vmis 1926) 
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R SchalVe Oesihuhte der Musikasthetik (Berlin, 1934) 

A R Oliver The Emvclopaedtsts as ( riiics of Music (New York, 
mi) 

11 Hcini/e Bemerkungen /^u Rousseaus Btiel an d'AlcmlKrl', 
Wissensihaftluhe 'Aeitsihrifi der Martin- Euther-lhmersitat lialle- 
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li/ieraire de la France, Ixv ( 1965), 479 
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bouffons', RMFC. vi (1966), 159 

T R Jacobi, cd J -P Rameau Complete Thenretual H’ritinps, iia 
(R ome. 1969) 

B Billeter ‘Der NalurbegrdI bci Jcan-Phihppe Rameau ausAnlassdci 
soeben crschienencn Gesamtausgabc der theorelischen Schriftcn’, 
Neue /further /eiiung (1973). no 194, p 51 

JULIAN RUSHTON 

Daleo, Hilaire. See Hilairp DALEO. 

Dal Gaudio, Antonio. See Gaudio, ANIONIO DAL. 
Dalham. See Dallam family. 

DaJhart, Vernon [Slaughter, Marion Try] {h Jefferson, 
Texas, 6 April 1883; d Bridgeport, Conn., 14 Sept 
1948). American baritone. For several years he sang 
popular music and light opera in New York, making 
numerous recordings. In 1924 he experimented with the 
hillbilly idiom and recorded such songs as Wreck of the 
Old 97 and The prisoner's song, which was enthusias- 
tically received. Thereafter he recorded only country 
songs, for virtually every record company and under 
many pseudonyms. Although he recorded every type ol 
country song, he excelled in moralistic ballads that de- 
scribe dramatic and generally tragic incidents (e.g. The 
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death of Floyd Collins and The fate of Edward 
Hickman). 
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DalPAbaco, Evaristo Felice (/> Verona, 12 July 1675; d 
Munich, 12 July 1742). Italian composer He was born 
into a family of high social standing, his father being a 
jurist. As a youth he learnt the violin and the cello, 
possibly under Torelli until the latter's removal to 
Bologna in I6S5 In 1696 DaU'Abaco went to Modena, 
where his services as a musician were much in demand 
despite his not being attached to the court orchestra His 
noted penchant for the French style may date from his 
Modena days, since the director of the orchestra, 
Ambrcville. was French Aftci 19 September 1701 no 

I lit I her trace of DaU'Abaco exists m Modena, and the 
next lecord of him is early in 1704 as a cellist in the 
Bavarian court, where one of lus colleagues was J C' 
Pe7 The defeat of the reigning elector, Maximilian 

II Fmmanuel, in the War of the Spanish Succes,sion 
jorced him to tlee to the Netherlands, w'hcrc he brought 
a large retinue including man> of his own musicians 
Setting up court in Brussels, Maximilian continued to 
palroni/e the arts extravagantly, but fuilher Lrench 
icvcrses caused him to w-ithdraw to Mons in 1706 The 
capitulation of Mons following the battle of Malplaquct 
in 1709 sent the elector back to Fiance, and a relatively 
impoverished cinirt was established in Compicgne by 
giacc ot Louis XIV Throughout these unsctlled times 
DaU'Abaco remained al the elector's side 1 le had married 
Mane CIcmcnce Bultinck in the Netherlands, and ihcir 
son Joseph-Marie-Clcment was born m 1709 or 1710 

DaU'Abaco must have deepened his acquaintance 
with the French style after prolonged residence in the 
Low C ountries and LTance, though it was only after 
Maximilian’s eventual triumphant return to Munich m 
April 1715 that specitically French traits began to creep 
into his published music Dall’Abaco’s loyalty and 
competence were rewarded by his appointment as 
Kon/ertnieister in the reconstituted court orchestra and 
his elevation to the rank of electoral councillor in 1717, 
a fact proudly advertised on the title-page of his fifth 
publication, a set of concertos for various combinations 
He also participated as a soloist in so-called ‘academies’, 
the precursors of the musical soirees of the 19th 
century, some ol which were held al his own 
house DaU'Abaco remained in the service of the 
Bavarian court after Maximilian’s death in 1726 and the 
accession of the new elector, his son Karl Albrecht 
Though a music lover like his father, the new elector 
lavoured a more up-to-date style of music than his 
Kon/ertmeister would, or could, supply, with the result 
that Dall'Abaco's musical activities became increasingly 
relegated to the background. A second set of concertos, 
published by Lc Cene in 17.75 as Dall'Abaco's op. 6, is 
the sole proof of his continued creative work during this 
hnal phase. He seems to have retired on a pension in 
1740. 

l^alfAbaco's surviving output is restricted to the 66 
works published in his lifetime as opp.1-6. Like Corelli, 
he seems to have taken unusual care in preparing his 
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works for publication. The result is a consistently high 
standard of craftsmanship allied to an original and 
inventive turn of mind, which shows itself in individual 
details no less than the broad design. Although the 
musical materials DaU'Abaco worked with arc acciii- 
alely described as post-Corcllian, he did not hesitate to 
adapt or embroider them for special efiecl. His 
movements, whether binary or unitary, are generally 
long and restate material systematically, using large 
units. The French influence in his mu.sic docs not often 
extend to harmony, melodic style or ornamentation, but 
IS seen m the occasional adoption of the rondeau form 
and in fTench dance movements, such as the passepied, 
with no traditional cultivation in Italy, and in a marked 
londncss for the parallel key (akso, more unusually, its 
satellite keys). Thus an excursion to G major in the 
course of a movement in E major, such as occurs in the 
opening movement (C’laccona) of the 12th sonata m his 
op 1, IS no novelty for him. 

Although nominally da camera, the 12 op 1 sonatas 
for violin and cello (which can also be performed as 
keyboard solos) contain a mixture of abstract and dance 
movements, mostly in the Corellian four-movement 
sequence ‘Da camera’ thus no longer denotes a distinct 
sub-genre, still less a prescribed context of performance, 
though Its connotations aie appropnate to the medium. 
The 12 Concern a quaiiro da chiesa op. 2 arc roughly 
equivalent to contemporary concertos by Albinoni and 
Albicastro in that they reconcile their adoption of forms 
taken over ftom the sonata with the need for display 
passages allotted to a first or principal violin (more 
rarely cello) part Frequent forte and piano indications 
stand in lieu of ‘solo’ and ‘tutli' cues, and one might 
easily believe that they were intended as such, were it 
not for the ubiquity of Dall'Abaco’s habit of marking 
dynamics carefully (7'he question is not whether 
soloists should be extracted, but rather whether npien- 
ists should be added.) The 12 Sonate da chiesa e da 
(ament a tre op 3 show the same mixture of abstract 
and dance movements as op 1, though the former are 
concentrated in the first six sonatas They continue 
along the .same stylistic path, as do the 12 sonatas for 
violin and cello in op.4, which reproduce the formulae 
of op 1 The SIX Comerti a put istrumenli op. 5, which 
include one concerto with two obbligato flutes and 
another with obbligato oboe, testify in their cautious 
way to the Vivaldi vogue of the 1710s. The final set of 
concertos, op 6 (presumably not to be identified with a 
.second book of concertos, the projected complement of 
op 5), consolidates this more advanced style, introduc- 
ing a few ffalant touches. 

WORKS 

(all printed work.s published in Amsterdam) 
op 

Xlt sonalcila camera, \n. ve/hpd noIo C, d,c, a, g. D. b, G, A, F, Bt>, 
b (rl7U8) 

2 Concern a qualtro da chiesa d, c, t , a, g, D, C, b, B(y , A, G, F ( 1 7 1 2) 

3 XII sonalc da chicsa c da camera a lie C, F, b, G, D, c, g, C, a, F, G, 

A (1712) 

4 Sonalc da camera, vn, vc d, c, F, A, g, C, a, G, D, F, b, g (1716) 

5 Concern a pni isirurncnli libro primo F, G. c, Bt 7 , C, D (ft 71 9) 

6 Concert! a pni islrumcnti (', h, F, b, G, F, A, D, Bb, C, L, D (1735) 

Vn sonatas, A-tt'n 

DTB,i,Jg 1(1900), and xvi,Jg.ix/l (19*)8), include all of opp 1 and 4. 4 
concertos from op 2 and 8 sonatas from op 3 
DTB, new ser, i (1967), includes 6 concertos from op 2 and 5 
concertos from each of opp.5 and 6 
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W. S. Newman The Sonata in the Baroque Era (C’hapel HiH, 1^59. 
rev 2/ 1966//? 1 972) ,,, 071 ^ 

A Hutchings r/re (London 1961, rev 


A nuicnings tne aaroque - i,u.\]Lr,.,ip 

H Schmid Introduction to ‘E h dalPAbaco Ausgcwahltc wukc. 

MICHAEI lALBOr 


Tell', DTB, new ser , 1 (1967) 


DairAbBco, Joseph-Marie-Clement [Giuseppe Clemens] 
(h Brussels, baptized 21 March 1710', t/ A rhiz/ano i 
Valpolicella, 31 Aug 1803). Netherlands composer and 
cellist of Italian descent, son of Evanslo Edict 
Daii’Abaco He was at first a pupil of his fathei, with 
whom his career has often been confused The latter, 
employed at the Munich court, apparently sent his son 
to Venice to further his musical education, hut on his 
return the youngs man could not find work in Bavaria, 
and on 29 March 1729 (not 1719) joined the eicet- 
oral chapel at Bonn as Titular- Kammcrdivner imd 
Hojntustkus mit dent Violoncell On 26 August 1738 he 
was appointed director of the court chamber orchestra 
(It was his father, not he, who was made a member of 
the Electoral Council at Munich.) In spite of his Bonn 
appointment he was able to travel, going to London and 
other English (owns in 1 740, and apparently to Vienna 
in 1749 when a work by him for five cellos was per- 
formed. In 1753 he left the court to go with his wife, 
Therese C'osman, to her family home at Verona He 
seems to have remained in contact with the Munich 
court, and on 22 September 1766 (according to Vannes) 
was created a baron He died on hts estate m Arbiz/ano 
di Valpolicella at the age of 95 

DalfAbaco's cello sonatas, despite the advent of the 
new galant and pre-Classical styles, retained the gravity 
of the Baroque and the broad melodic span inherited, 
through his father, from Legrenzi, Bassani, Vitali and 
Lully (nearly 40, including many autograph and a few 
anonymous ones, are in GB-Lhm, three in 0-Bds and 
one in A-Wgm, he also wrote a cantata for the Bonn 
court, apparently now lost). His reputation however was 
mainly as an instrumentalist, and his fame as a com- 
poser did not match his father's 
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R Vannes Putionnaire tJa nwMCiens {rnmpo\itcursUtirussch, 1947) 
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PHILIPPE MLRCIER 


and one five-part madrigal appeared in a collection 
(RISM 1593’). 

Girolamo is particularly important as the author of // 
vero modo di dmmuir, lihri I et It (Venice, 1584), a 
treatise on oniamentation which gives many examples of 
embellished melodic lines from motets and madrigals as 
performed in Venice in the later 16th century. His 
figuration relies a great deal on scalewise movement and 
regular motion in quavers and semiquavers and applies 
the eru/tpo (or trill) at cadences (two examples in E.T 
Fcrand Improvisation in Nine Centuries of H^'estern 
ifiisie, Mw. Ml. 1956. Eng trails, 1961, 57ff). In con- 
trapuntal works the themes are usually left unadorned 
so that the phrase structure is clear, a method aban- 
doned by certain later writers. Although some part- 
book.s of his motets are lost and it is impossible to 
complete them, those that remain show that he applied 
ornaments to his own music more modestly than his 
treatise might suggest 
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DairAglio, Bartolomeo (Jl Estc, 1626 7) Italian com- 
poser and organist In 1626 7 he was organist of Estc 
Cathedral, as is slated on the litlc-page of his only 
known publication, Messe a quatro voci, una concertata 
a voce plena c due a voci pan con alcuni moleili a una, 
due, tre, <& quattro, con il ha,KSo per sonare . . hhro 
pnmo (Venice, 1627, the dedication is dated 22 
December 1626). Its contents are typical of the large 
amount of concertato church music for small forces 
written by provincial musicians for local use in early 
17th-century Italy 
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Dalla Casa, Girolamo [Girolamo da Udine) (h ?Udine, 
d Venice, cAug 1601). Italian composer and instru- 
mentalist. Together with his two brothers Giovanni 
(h VUdine; d Venice, 25 April 1607) and Nicolo 
(h ?Udine; d Venice, 8 Feb 1617) he formed the first 
permanent instrumental ensemble at St Mark’s, Venice, 
where they were appointed on 29 January 1568. They 
were apparently brought from Udine, although accord- 
ing to local records they were not town musicians there. 
In Venice they gradually added to their number until in 
the 1580s Girolamo was named capo de' concerti at 
the basilica, acting as head of a substantial group of 
players who were to inspire the canzonas and sonatas 
of Giovanni Gabneli. The brothers, with Giovanni 
Bassano, were, however, always regarded as a special 
salaried nucleus to whom others could be added, and 
some of Gabrieli’s works include concertantc parts 
clearly written for them. Thus they became virtually the 
first concertino (as opposed to the ripieno) in a concerto 
grosso. Nicolo published a volume of Canzom cl 
madrigali d quattro voci, Hhro secondo (Venice, 1591) 
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Dalla Gostena, Giovanni Battfsta. See Della go.s- 
TENA, GIOVANNI BAITISTA. 

Dallam [Dalham, Dallans, Dallowj. English family of 
organ builders. 

(1) Thomas Dallam (h Lancashire, (1570: d after 
1614). He was apprenticed in London to a member of 
the Blacksmiths’ Company, of which he afterwards 
became a liveryman In 1599 1600 he made a journey 
to Constantinople with a mechanical organ>*and -clock 
for the Sultan, described in the state papers a^/a Great 
and Curious present . . . which will scandalise other 
nations, especially the Germans’; Dallam’s diary, relat- 
ing the adventure, was published by the Hakluyt Society 
in 1893, In 1605 -6 he moved to Cambndge, having 
been employed to build a new organ for King’s College 
(sec Hopkins and Rimbault). In 1613 he built a two- 
manual organ for Worcester Cathedra^, to the design of 



Thomas Tomkins, and a ‘fair large and very serviceable 
double organ’ costing £300 for the Chapel Royal at 
H(»lyrood, Edinburgh (Inigo Jones designed its case in 
1^17); in 1613-14 he built a new organ for Eton 
College. His daughter Katherine married the organ buil- 
der Thomas HARRIS. 

(2) Robert Dallam {b Lancaster, 1602; d Oxford, 31 
May 1665). Son of (1) Thomas Dallam. Like his father, 
he was a member of the Blacksmiths’ Company He 
buili an organ for Durham Cathedral between 1624 and 
1627. and new organs for York Minster (1632, two 
manuals, 14 stops), St John’s College, C’ambridge 
(1635; the case survives, now at St Mark’s, Old Billon, 
Warwickshire), and Lichfield Cathedral (1636). In 
1642, with other members of his family, he left England 
and settled at Quimper; several Dallam organs or their 
cases survive in Brittany In 1660, following the 
Restoration, he sold his share of the business m Brittany 
and returned to England. In 1661 2 he drew up an 
elaborate scheme for New College, Oxford, for a new 
organ of two manuals and 24 slops, with mutations, 
mixtures and reeds in the French style - an advanced 
specification for its date He finally built a smaller organ 
lor the college in 1663 

(3) Ralph Dallam {d Greenwich, Aug or Sept 1673). 
Son of (1) Thomas Dallam While in Bnltany with his 
family, he described himsell as ‘organist to the Queen of 
England’, referring to Queen Henrietta Maria, which 
implies that, like his nephew Renatus Hams, he was a 
Catholic In England after the Restoration he built 
organs for St George’s Chapel, Windsor, St John-al- 
Ilackncy, London, and the parish churches at Rugby 
and L.yme Regis He died while building the organ at St 
Alfege’s, (ireenwich (begun by him in f ebruary, 1672), 
the instrument was finished by his partner, James While 

(4) George Dallam [ft 1672 86) Son of (1) Thomas 
Dallam He lived in Purple Lane' (‘^Portpool Lane), 

1 ondon, in 1672, in 1686 he added a C'haire organ to 
Harris's in.slrumenl in Hereford C athedral 
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Dalla Pergola, Domenico Evangelist!. See Evangllis 1 1 
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Dallapiccola, Luigi (/> Pisino d’lstria, 3 Feb 1904, d 
Florence, 19 Feb 1975). Italian composer, pianist and 
writer, the principal pioneer of dodccaphony in Italy 

1 Lii-l. The seeds of Dallapiccola’s intense concern for 
liberty were sown early: born of Italian parents in a 
disputed territory (then part of the Austrian empire), he 
was still a child when the grimmer political realities of 
the time first affected him. In 1916 his father’s school 
was closed by the Austrian government, and in March 
1917 the family was interned at Graz, being suspected 
of Italian nationalism. Only after the war (21 November 
1918) could they return to Pisino, Istria having been 
transferred to Italy. 

During these early years Dallapiccola’s musical 
education was inevitably disordered. Already in 1912 
16 he was learning the piano and even trying to com- 
pose. In Graz, where he no longer had access to a piano. 
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his musical horizons nevertheless expanded: he went 
regularly to the local opera house, where he was im- 
pressed by the works of Mozart and Wagner. It was 
after a performance of Der fliegende Hollander in 1917 
that he became fully aware of his vocation as a com- 
poser. Back in Istria, he was by 1919 growing discon- 
tented with the small-town limitations of Pisino. He 
therefore made weekly visits to Trieste to study the 
piano and harmony, the latter under the composer 
Antonio lllcrsberg; and he also travelled more widely; it 
was at Bologna that he came to know of Debussy, whose 
music (notably some of the piano pieces, Pelleas and 
Ihena) soon began to obsess him. So strong, indeed, was 
Debussy’s impact that in 1921 Dallapiccola slopped 
composing and did not start again until 1924, to give 
himscll time to absorb this important influence At 
about the same time as his discovery of Debussy, 
lllcrsberg aroused in him an enthusiasm (shared by 
many important Italian composers of the day) for early 
Italian music, notably that of Monteverdi and Gcsualdo. 

In 1922, having finished his general education, 
Dallapiccola moved to Florence, where he became a 
private piano pupil of Ernesto Consolo, entering the 
conservatory as a student of harmony and composition 
in the following year. His first composition teacher there 
(1923 4) was Roberto Casiraghi; later (1929-31) he 
attended the class of Vilo ITa/zi. a disciple of Pizzelti 
In 1924 he had another crucial experience (not destined 
to hear fruit in his own works till many years later) 
when a perfo nuance of Pierrot lunaire, at a concert 
organized by Casella's Corporazionc delle Nuove 
Musiche, first brought him into contact with the music 
of the Second Viennese School. Soon afterwards, having 
gained his diploma as a pianist, Dallapiccola began 
teaching and giving recitals - notably, from 1930, in 
duo with the violinist Sandro Materassi. In 1930 he 
visited Vienna and Berlin, in the former city Mahler’s 
First Symphony came as another major revelation to 
him In 1930-31 he taught the piano at the Florence 
Conservatory, as Consolo's sub.stilute during his final 
illness, but it was not until 1934 that he gamed an 
official teaching post, that of professor of ‘pianoforte 
complcmcntarc’ (i.e the piano as a secondary study) at 
the same Conservatory He remained in this post until 
his retirement in 1967 

The mid- 1930s were a particularly important penod 
in Dallapiccola’s development. His musical horizons 
continued to broaden, by now the music of Busoni, Berg 
and Webern had entered his field of vision, and he got to 
know Berg personally in 1934. Meanwhile he was him- 
self becoming known as a composer, greatly helped by 
Casella's propaganda on his behalf: though more 
naturally in sympathy with G. F. Malipicro (a hearing of 
whose Torneo notiurno in 1932 was yet another impor- 
tant milestone in his experience), Dallapiccola never- 
theless retained a profound sense of gratitude to Casella 
for all he did to further his career, like those of so many 
other young musicians, in that period. Meanwhile im- 
portant developments were taking place in Dalla- 
piccola’s inner life, with profound repercussions on his 
music. His preoccupation with liberty, which had lain 
comparatively dormant since its first awakening in his 
troubled childhood, was suddenly reawakened with 
burning intensity by the impact of Mussolini’s Ethiopian 
campaign and the Spanish Civil War. As he himself put 
It, ‘the world of . . . carefree serenity closed for me, and 
without the possibility of return ... 1 had to find other 
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timber in other woods’ Soon afterwards, a mood of 
impassioned political protest found expression in his 
music, especially in the Canti di prigioma and II prigion- 
iero. The former was first conceived when Mussolini 
adopted Hitler’s race policies (thus threatening the 
safety of Dallapiccola’s Jewish wife), while both works 
gained still greater urgency under the cumulative exper- 
ience of World War II. Dallapiccola’s refusal at this 
time to bow to the dictates either of fascism or (in due 
course) of the occupying Nazis inevitably handicapped 
his career But only for a short while was he forced to 
withdraw entirely, first (October 194.1 to February 
1944) into the relative safety of the village of Borgunto, 
outside Florence, and then (March to September 1944) 
into hiding in various apartments in Florence, including 
that of Materassi. Otherwise he managed to go on giving 
recitals, though only, as a matter of principle, in coun- 
tries not occupied by the Nazis, notably Hungary and 
Switzerland. He nevertheless seized the opportunity, 
when passing through Austria in 1942, to meet Webern 
After 1945 Dallapiccola’s life was relatively free 
from external disturbances A few obstructive antagon- 
isms survived from the war years, but on the whole he 
had little difficulty in resuming all his old activities and 
in adding a few new ones for example, for two and a 
half years from 1945 he regularly wrote for the 
Florentine penodical // mondo (soon renamed H mondo 
europeo). In 1946 he played a major part in getting 
Italian composers readmitted to the ISCM, at whose 
first postwar festival the Canti di prigioma at last came 
before a big public, revealing Dallapiccola’s major 
stature to the world at large. During the 1950s his 
travels abroad became even more wide-ranging- in 1951 
Koussevitzky invited him to give a summer course at 
Tanglewood, and thereafter he visited the USA 
regularly, sometimes for quite long periods. He con- 
tinued to travel in western Europe too, and his easy 
command of German, French and English, combined 
with his wide culture and his warm humanity, won him 
international success as a lecturer and so assisted the 
spread of his music. By the time of the premiere of his 
opera Vlisse (1968), the eyes of the whole musical world 
were upon him; and if the critics may not on that 
occasion have been unanimous in their praise, that 
premiere may nevertheless be regarded as the climax of 
Dallapiccola’s postwar career. After Vlisse he com- 
posed only intermittently for several months after com- 
pleting the work he concentrated instead on assembling 
and adapting his most important lectures and writings 
for the volume Appunti, incontn. meditaziom In 1972 a 
brief crisis in his health persuaded him to curtail his 
travels and public activities and lead a more sedentary 
life. Thereafter he completed no more compositions, 
though a few fragments have survived, among them a 
sketch for the opening of a vocal work, left on his piano 
a few hours before his death. 

2. Works. Dallapiccola’s music of the 1920s (apart 
from one movement printed in revised form in a per- 
iodical) IS unpublished and long since repudiated, it was 
notJivailabJc for study during the greater part of his life, 
and even now (in accordance with his wish that these 
pieces should not be performed) it is accessible only 
under strict protective controls. Nevertheless, as well as 
reflecting various influences these juvenilia already some- 
times reveal his emerging personality: the last two songs 
in Dalla mia terra contain early manifestations of his 


interest in organized counterpoint; while the tense, pas- 
sionate side of his nature is evident, for example, in the 
Due laudi di Fra Jacopone da Todi. Dallapiccola was 
still, however, worlds away even from rudimentary 
dodecaphony, and the same is true in his works of the 
early 1930s. Some of his prc-1935 music is almost 
completely diatonic - consciously archaic in its modal 
polyphony, and indebted to that ‘neo-madrigalian’ tradi- 
tion established before World War 1 in the choral music 
of Pizzetti Dallapiccola's most important essay in 
straight nco-madrigalism is the first pair of Con di 
Michelangelo Buonarroti il giovane. 

Alongside these explicitly ‘archaic’ compositions 
Dallapiccola was writing others juxtaposing diatonicism 
with a quite bold and intense chromaticism Although 
the results arc sometimes darnagmgly eclectic (this is the 
case in the uneven though imaginative Partita), hind- 
sight reveals that he was groping towards his mature 
style from several directions at once Moreover, his 
feeling for soft, evocative, multi-coloured inslrumentti- 
tion was evident from an early stage* his characteristic 
blend of Debussian sensuousness and Busonian ethereal 
contemplation led D’Amico to write (in 1947) of the 
‘.soft and starry clime’ of many of DaMapiccola’s calmer, 
more lyrical textures 

Dallapiccola’s development in the mid-193()s is 
epitomized in the stylistic changes between the lirst pair 
of Cun di Michelangelo and the last; although the three 
pairs were intended to be performed together, they do 
not form a homogeneous whole The sombrely evocative 
Coro degli Zitti, in particular, is utterly remote from 
the ladianl archaisms of the first pair Some passages 
recall, in their rhythm and harmonic movement, the 
Sarabande in Busoni's Doktor Faust, while 
Dallapiccola's chromatic tendencies, though still inter- 
acting with diatonic elements, lor the first time reveal his 
awareness of the Schoenberg school this C'oro makes 
.sporadic but obviously deliberate use of two 12-nolc 
scries 

Several years, however, elap.sed before Dallapiccola 
began to use series systematically, rather than incidcn 
tally as melodics. In the beautiful Trc laudi the vocal 
line starts with a 12-note phra.se (accompanied by a B 
major triad) followed by its retrograde; but this symme- 
trical .serial unit is followed by a diatonic inslrumentdl 
canon Even so, modal and chromatic elements have 
achieved an inner equilibrium (as they have not yet in 
some earlier works), which makes such juxtapositions 
acceptable Furthermore, the diatonic jubilation of the 
second laude, being dissonantly contrapuntal rather 
than triadic in basis, no longer has the down-to-earth, 
carefree quality still found, for example, in the Coro det 
luinzi hriachi or the Musica per tre pianoforii cl 
Dallapiccola’s remarks, quoted earlier, about the impact 
on him of Mussolini’s Ethiopian campaign. He was in 
fact exaggerating slightly in claiming that the ‘world of 
carefree .serenity' was now closed to him permanently 
Nevertheless, the few post- 1935 works which do re- 
enter that world arc special cases, such as the disarm- 
ingly eupeptic Piccolo concerto per Muriel Couvrem, 
dedicated to a child. The serenity to be found in 
Dallapiccola’s other later music is, by contrast, ol a 
different, usually more contemplative or other-worldly 
kind. 

Dallapiccola's first stage work, Folo di notte, re-uses 
material from the Tre laudi. This transference of music 
originally associated with medieval religious texts to an 
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opera about nighl flying in the Ancles is less incon' 
yrijous than it may seem, for Dallapiccola's libretto 
contains a stiong element of religious symbolism 
When, at the climax, the pilot F'abicn rises above the 
storm and, just before death, glimpses the infinite, etei- 
nal beauty of the stars, his experience has mystical 
connotations for Dallapiccola the stars were a symbol 
of Ciod (the same equation recurs, with a significant 
musical quotation fiom the earlier opera, in the final 
scene of L^Ils.sc). I olo di nntte, though richly imagin- 
ative, IS rather mixed in style, the passages which do not 
derive from the Trc laudi sometimes reach out far into 
the realms of Bcrgian alonality, with at least one full 12- 
notc chord. 

In suhtecl matter, the opera reflects Dallapiccola's 
growing concern about the predicaments ol mociern 
man b’rom there it was a short step to his first piece of 
overt pro’esl music' The Cann di pn^ionia, which can 
be rated among his highest achievements, are never- 
theless m some ways atypical - the accompaniment, 
entirely for non-suslaining and semi-sustaining in- 
‘'irumcnls, is closer to Stravinsky’s The Weddinf^ than 
to the soft, clarinel-and-viola-dominaled textures usually 
associated with the composer; in the Canti the only 
truly sustained notes are those of the voices, the effect 
being powerfully symbolic of humanity clinging to life 
amid menacing destructive forces Nevertheless, the 
work follows on from the Tre laudi in co-ordinating 
modal elements (including fragments of the Dies irac) 
with two 12-note senes The latter arc mostly confined 
In the more turbulent sections, m which the eruplively 
emphatic side of Dallapiccola’s nature makes an 
unprecedentedly powerful impact. At the other end ol 
the work's emotional spectrum there are passages, such 
as the middle section of the central movement, where 
modal lines interlace m textures of truly celestial calm: 
berc, like Fabien, the music ‘rises above the storm’. 
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giving a glimpse of the ultimate beauty which lies be- 
yond, with its promise of liberation in the hereafter. 

The second outstanding piece of ‘protest music’, 1 1 
prigioniero, is more pessimistic. Here the idiom is 
wholly dodecaphonic (though several series are em- 
ployed and free use is made of octave doubling etc): the 
senes often, however, contain diatonic, even pentatonic 
segments, which are prominently featured to symbolize 
the liberty for which the prisoner yearns, spurred on by 
the gaoler’s golden promises. In the end this liberty is 
revealed as illusion (there is an insubstantial, mirage-like 
air about the liberty music throughout) and the work 
ends with a gaping question mark. Despite these differ- 
ences, // pn^ioniero can be regarded as, in many 
respects, a sequel to the Canti di pngioma, from which 
the opera’s Iasi choral section quotes. But Volo di notte, 
too, IS an important predecessor- both operas owe a fair 
amount to Berg’s influence - refracted, however, 
through Dallapiccola's profoundly Italian personality. 

Dallapiccola has written that ‘if one side of my nature 
demanded tragedy, the other attempted an escape to- 
wards serenity' Nowhere is the truth of this remark 
more apparent than in his music of the 1940s, for it was 
between his two great ‘protest’ works, and during the 
worst years of the war, that he wrote two notable com- 
positions which seek refuge in the remote, stable world 
ol classical literature and mythology Marsia is his last 
purely original work featuring straight diatonicism, to 
which he subsequently returned only in pieces on 
themes by Paganini and Tartim The Liriche greche^ by 
contrast, are his earliest wholly dodecaphonic composi- 
tion, but Dallapiccola's dodccaphony, here as in II 
pngiomero (though to very different effect), has diaton- 
ici.sm absorbed into it, inherent in the interval structures 
ol the senes This fact, combined with the continued 
‘soft and starry' quality of the instrumentation, places 
these exquisite songs lirmly in the line of succession of 
the Ire laudi and worlds away from the Schoenbergian 
spirit 

If Dallapiccola’s serial methods of the 1940s were 
unorthodox, and in some ways naive, the 1950s saw a 
marked refinement in his technique: ‘crudities’ such as 
octave doubling were eliminated, his rhythms became 
more flexible, his lines more angular, his textures more 
intricately organized Joh, though relatable in some 
ways to II pngiomero, is his first major work based 
largely on a single series, and his immediately sub- 
sequent compositions show increasing signs of 
Webern's influence The extent (and limitations) of this 
new influence can be seen if one places the Goethe 
Lieder alongside the Austrian composer’s similarly 
.scored op 16 canons* Dallapiccola’s contrapuntal 
processes are comparable though less rigid, and he 
obviously learnt much from Webern’s rhythmic and 
melodic methods; yet the fact that even here the basic 
senes contains diatonic .segments (one of five notes, one 
of six) is Itself enough to prevent the result from sound- 
ing like Webern, and to establish a link with 
Dallapiccola’s pre-1950 music. Nor had he lost sight of 
his earlier debt to Busoni: the Piccola musica notturna 
(perhaps his most perfect instrumental work) is a latter- 
day, dodecaphonic counterpart to the older composer’s 
Berceuse elegtaque. 

From the mid-1950s Dallapiccola’s style reached a 
state of stability: the new Webemian influence became 
absorbed, like its predecessors, into a personal language 
now of exceptional sensitivity, which thereafter changed 
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very little. This stylistic stabilization entailed sacrifices, 
gains in refinement are offset by losses in dramatic- 
impetus, and it is no accident that Dallapiccola's most 
universally accepted later pieces have on the whole been 
short and lyrical. Probably the most perfect em- 
bodiments of his late manner are the numerous further 
pieces for solo voice with instrumental ensemble, pieces 
whose ancestry can still be traced back, through the 
Liriche ^rcche, to the Tre laiidi and beyond The 
basically unchanging style of these later vocal works 
docs not prevent them from giving apt expression to 
widely varied texts* compare, for instance, the Cinque 
cantfs picturesque word-painting with the subdued 
philosophizing of the Parole di San Paolo, or with the 
alternations between mystical contemplation and fierce, 
incandescent emphasis in the superb Concerto per la 
notte di Natale Nor are there signs of declining inspira- 
tion even in such very late pieces as the Commiato, or 
the disarming Sicut umbra in which Dallapiccola’s star 
fixation shows itself in a new way* musical figures are 
devised so that they look on paper like well-known 
constellations, while sounding as ‘soft and starry’ as 
ever 

Dallapiccola's larger pieces of his last 25 years 
proved more controversial I'hc set of Canti di liber- 
azione, his third major composition on the theme of 
liberty, IS the subtlest of the three m texture and rhythm 
For this very reason, however, the work is less im- 
mediate in impact than are the Canti di pn^ionia and II 
pngionicro, taken as a whole it lacks those pieces’ over- 
whelming urgency, despite many impa.ssioned pages In 
Ulisse (his largest and most ambitious composition), 
too, it would be a mistake to look for the dramatic 
tension of II prigioniero (the idiom is that of the posl- 
1955 songs writ large). After its premiere the opera was 
criticized for its lack of theatneal qualities and for the 
uniformly slow pace underlying long stretches of the 
music. Later performances have, however, revealed that 
a less naturalistic, more stylized and oratorio-likc 
production can make a much more favourable impres- 
sion; and in any case several individual scenes (includ- 
ing the whole prologue) show imaginative qualities of 
the highest order. Being essentially a restrained philoso- 
phical meditation on modem man’s search for a mean- 
ing to existence, Ulisse is never likely to be popular. But 
It will surely be remembered, and time may even put it 
in the same category as, .say, Doktor Faust Moreover, 
in bringing together on a large canvas many characteris- 
tics seen separately in the preceding smaller pieces, the 
opera forms a culminating point m Dallapiccola's out- 
put. 
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(1971), 241 

J C G Waterhouse- ‘A C'oncern for Freedom’, Times Literary 
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D Bosscur ‘Luigi Dallapiccola’, Mu.vi^ue^e noire tem/iA, ed G. Kadar 
(Toumai, 1973), 77 

G Ciarpaglini ‘Cronversazione con Luigi Dallapiccola'. Lapprodo let- 
terario (Tunn, 1973), no 61, p 93 

D Kamper ‘Riccrca ritmica e mclnca' Beobachtungen am Spalwcrk 
Dallapiccolas', NZM, cxxxv (1974), 94 
F. Lutyens, H W Hcn/e and H Wood ‘Tributes to Dallapiccola', 
Tempo (1974). no 108, p.l5 

M Mila, L Pinzauti, R Vlad and others. ‘Tavola rotonda su Luigi 
Dallapiccola’, Antologia vieusseux, ix/1 2 (Florence. 1974). 20 
F Nicolodi ‘Su ulciini aspetti dell'opeia critica di Luigi Dallapiccola', 
Antologia vieusseux, ix/1-2 (1974), 30 (incl fuller list of writings 

W. Schreiher ‘Schonberg und Dallapiccola', OMz, xxix (1974). 304 
B Zanolini Lutgi Dallapiccola la conquista di un linguaggio {192S 
1941) (Padua. 1974) 

R Brown ‘Dallapiccola's Use of Symbolic Self-Quolalion’, Studi 
musicati, IV (1975), 277 

P F'ragapanc ‘Lettcrc di Luigi Dallapiccola a un amico’, NRMI, ix 
(1975), 584^15 

In ricordo di Luigi Dallapiccola (Milan, 1975) (special no of Notiziano 
delle edizioni Suvini 7erhoni\ 

J Stenzl, ed 5 A/r, cxv ( 1975), 165-212 (special no incl fuller list of 
works, 20617] 

E Helm ‘Luigi Dallapiccola in einem unverolTcntlichten Gcsprach', 
Melos! NZM, ii (1976). 469 

C MacDonald, ed ‘Luigi Dallapiccola, the Complete Works a 
Catalogue', Tempo i\91b), no. 116, p.2 
F Nicolodi, ed Luigi Dallapiccola saggi, testimunianze, rarieggio, 
hiografia e hibliografia (Milan, 1976) 

R Brown Continuity and Recurrence in the Mush of Luigi Dallapu- 
cola (diss , University C'ollcge of North Wales, Bangor, 1977) 

P Pctrobelli ‘Dallapiccola's Last Orchestral Piece’, Tempo (1977), 
no 123, p 2 

R Brown ‘La spenmenta/ionc ritmica in Dallapiccola tra libcrta c 
determina/ione’. RIM, xin (1978), 142 73 

For fuller lists sec Basart (1961), 96fr, Gatti (1965), 161(7, and 
Nicolodi (1976), 16317 

JOHN C G WATERHOUSE 

DairAquIla, Marco [Adler, Marx vom] {h r]480; d 
after 1538). Italian lutenisl and composer active in 
Venice. In 1505 the Signory granted him a ten-year 
privilege to publish lute tablatures in competition with 
Petrucci. Although no publications issued under this 
licence are known, the main source of Dall'AquiIa’s 
works {D‘Mhs 266) may have been copied from a 
printed tablature now lost. His reputation was such that 
in about 1524 Pietro Aaron consulted him on a question 
of music theory, to the amazement of Giovanni Spataro 
who doubted whether a ‘musician [Aaron] should seek 
to have the light of intelligence from a strummer of 
instruments*; Pietro Aretino, in a letter from Venice 
dated December 1537, mentioned *my master Marco 
DairAquila*. 

Stylistically and chronologically Dall’Aquila stands 


slightly before Francesco da Milano, his junior by some 
1 5 years. Although his prelude and two of the ricercares 
emulate the quasi-improvisatory abstract pieces by 
Petrucci's lutenists (published between 1507 and 1511), 
most of his riccrcar-fantasias arc mature examples of the 
point-of-imitation and dialogue style that Francesco 
later brought to a ‘classic' phase. Dall'Aquila preferred 
the .structural repetition of the frottola and Parisian 
chanson to the traditional continuously evolving form. 
His pieces are exceptional for their exploitation of 
figures, idioms and sonorities suited to the lute: a ncer- 
car senza canto uses only the five lowest courses; 
another ricercare begins with brilliant passage-work on 
the lowest course, then the next highest course is added 
in a duo, and gradually the other courses arc introduced 
until all strings are brought into simultaneous play. 

In the preface to Francesco da Milano’s 1536 lute 
publication, Francesco Marcolini cited him, Dall'Aquila 
and Alberto da Ripa as the three worthy successors of 
Giovanni Maria Alemanni (Hebreo) and Giovanni 
Angelo Testagrossa in the founding of a new style of lute 
music, an assessment fully justified by DaU’Aquila’s 
compositions. 

WORKS 

3 fanlttsias in I536"'(repr 1552^’, 1552'^’). I eel in CJMB 
14 riccrcjir-faniasias, 6 chans»)n iniahulalions (incl Passcieau's II csl 
bcl ct bon and Janequin's L.i balaille), 1 prelude. I selling of ihc 
Iradilora dance formula. D-Mhs 266 
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H C Slim I'lie Keyboard Ruercar and lantasia in Italy ca 1500 
1550 with referenie to Parallel Forms in European Lute Music of 
the Same Penodidiss . Harvard U . 1961). 224f, 300(7, 6020 

ARTHUR J NESS 

DalPArgine, Costantino {b Parma, 12 May 1842, d 
Milan, 1 March 1877). Italian composer and conductor 
His father, Luigi Dall’Argine {h Parma, 24 March 
1808; d Parma, 1 1 Jan 1869), was a tenor and a con- 
ductor. Costantino began to study composition at 
Busseto and continued at the Milan Conservatory. He 
became famous for his ballets, most first performed at 
La Scala, which owed their success to a facile brilliance 
conforming to the taste of the day. One of the most 
successful, Brahma, was taken up by critics and ac- 
claimed as a symbol of traditional Italian music in 
opposition to Boito's avant-garde cultural tendencies 
when it was performed with each of the halves of 
Mejistofele on its stormy revival at La Scala on 7 and 8 
March 1868. Dall'Argine's unwise, and unsuccessful, 
attempt to .set // barbiere di Stviglia aroused sharp but 
short-lived controversy, followed by rapid and complete 
oblivion for this mediocre score. DaH’Argine dedicated 
it to Rossini himself, as though to excuse his boldness 
(Rossini's reply is printed by Fetis). Dall’Argine had a 
successful career as a theatre conductor in Italy, Egypt. 
Spain and the USA. 

WORKS 

More than 30 bullets, mostly perf Milan, many pubd in pf arr (Milan), 
3 operas, incl II barbiere di Siviglia (C Sterbini), Bologna, 1868, 
vocal score (Bologna, cl 870); dances, marches, pf, songs; others 
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G Monaldi Rtcordi viventi di artisti scomparsi (Campobasso. 1927), 
52(7 

G Radiciotti Gioacchino Rossini vita doewnentata. opere e influenza 
sull'arte, i (Tivoli. 1927), 194(7 

C Sarton ‘DaU’Arginc. Costantino', ES (with fuller list of works] 
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Dalla Rizza, Gilda {h Verona, 2 Oct 1892; d Milan, 4 
July 1975) Italian soprano. She studied with Alerano 
Ricci at Bologna, making her debut there as Charlotte in 
Werlher (1912). Early successes in the Italian provinces 
and South America brought her to the attention of 
Puccini, who wrote for her the part of Magda in Im 
romiine (lirst performance, Monte Carlo, 1917), She 
was also the first Italian Suor Angelica and Lauretta in 
Gianm Schicchi (Rome, 1919), but at the first Covent 
Garden performances (1920) failed to repeat her suc- 
cesses in these roles After a performance of La fan- 
ciulla del West at Monte Carlo m 1921 Puccini said ‘At 
last I've seen my Fanciulla'; although he wrote Lni with 
her in mind, it was created by another singer. Toscanini, 
a great admirer, engaged her from 192.3 for La Scala 
(she had first appeared there in 1915, as Jaroslavna m 
Prince I^or) where her Violetta cau.scd a sensation. Of 
the 58 roles in her repertory, 1.3 were creations, includ- 
ing Giulictta in Zandonai's Giulwtta c Romeo and 
Mariella in Mascagni’s // piccolo Marat, she was the 
first Italian Arabella at Genoa in 1936 She retired from 
the stage in 1939, but played Angelica once more dur- 
ing the 1942 Puccini celebrations at Vicen/a She taught 
at the Benedetto Marcello Conservatory, Venice, and 
privately, numbering among her pupils Elena Rizzicri, 
Ciianna D'Angelo and Anna MolTo A beautiful woman, 
geneially considered a great singing actress, she was 
called the ‘Du.se ol the l.yric Theatre' Unfortunately her 
records give an inadequate impression ol her theatrical 
impact She was married to the tenor Agostmo Capuz/o 
BIBLlOCiRAPHY 

t (.itiia ‘Ddll.t Ri7/,i, (aUia', Ia- ftroruJi v<u/(Rt)nic, 1%4) jwUh opera 
discography by R VegetoJ 

M I Mai/ ‘Gildd dalla O/wra News xxxiv 11(1970), ?.2 

llAROI 1) ROSbNlHAL 

DalPArpa, Giovanni Ixfonardo. Sec Arpa, (HOVANNI 
I I tlNARrX) IH Lt.' 

Dallas. American city in Texas It is a centre of mercan- 
tile industry and finance and one of the most important 
cultural centres in the south-west USA The city’s for- 
mal musical life began with Gilbert and Sullivan's 
Jolanihe, which opened the first Dallas Opera House on 
15 October 1883, the house served itinerant musicians, 
acting troupes and touring opera companies for some 
years In 1913 a committee appointed by the chamber 
of commerce invited the Chicago Opera Company to 
visit the city and for about 20 years Texans heard such 
singers as Garden, Tetrazzini, Dalmores and Shalyapin. 
During the 1930s Fortune Gallo took his San Carlo 
Opera to Dallas, and in 1939, under the auspices of the 
Dallas Grand Opera Association, the Metropolitan 
Opera included Dallas in its annual tour. The 
Metropolitan company has continued to give about six 
performances each spring (except for 1941 3 and 
1961). 

In 1957 the Dallas Civic Opera was founded with 
Lawrence Kelly, former manager of the Chicago Lyric 
Theatre, as general manager, and Nicola Rescigno as 
musical director. A performance o\' L'itahana in Algieri, 
designed by Zenirelli and starring Simionato, in the 
State Fair Park Music Hall (capacity 4100) on 12 
November 1957 inaugurated the company’s activities; 
using international and local casts it presents a wide 
repertory. Callas played Medea m 1958, the year the 
Dallas Civic Opera e,stablished an annual autumn 
season of three or four productions. In the next 17 


seasons the company produced 44 different operas, 
including the American premieres of Handel's Akina 
and Monteverdi’s L’lncoronazione di Poppea Many sing- 
ers have made their American operatic debuts in 
Dallas, including Sutherland (in Alcina), Alva, 
Berganza, Dcrnesch and Olivero. In 1974 Kelly died and 
Rescigno was appointed general director the following 
year. 

The Dallas SO was founded in 1900 as the Dallas 
Symphony Club under the direction of Hans Krcisig, an 
itinerant German-born pianist and conductor; an 
ensemble of about 35 musicians, it continued under 
various conductors (Walter Fned, 1905 11 and 1918- 
24, C arl Venth, 1911 14, Paul VanKatwijk, 1925-38; 
Jacques Singer, 1938--42) until it was reorganized as a 
full-size orchestra under Antal Dorati in 1945. Walter 
Hendl conducted the orchestra from 1949 to 1958, 
followed by Paul Kletzki from 1958 to 1961, the year 
in which Georg Solti was appointed senioi conductor. 
He soon left after disagreements with the symphony 
board, and was replaced in 1962 by the former assi,stant 
conducto: Donald Johanos, who remained until 1970 
Anshel Brusilow then tried unsuccessfully to combine 
the orchc.stra's popular and serious appeal, and was re- 
placed in 1973 4 by Max Rudoll A million dollars in 
debt, the orchestra suspended its activities in March 
1974, but It was able to resume concerts in February 

1975 under its guest conductor Louis Lane. Eduardo 
Mata was appointed principal conductor from 1977 
with Kurt Masur as principal guest conductor from 

1976 The Dallas SO season usually includes 15 or 16 
programmes given two or three limes each Until 1973, 
when the orchestra moved to the State Fair Park Music 
Hall, concerts were given in the McFarlin Memorial 
Audilonum (capacity 2500) at Southern Methodist 
University 

Othci musical activities in Dallas include concerts 
sponsored by the Dallas Chamber Music Society 
(1942), a recital series sponsored by the Dallas Civic 
Music Association (founded 1930), and a 1 2- week 
season of summer musicals (begun in 1941) in the Stale 
Fair Music Hall The 180-voice Grand Chorus (1942) 
from nearby North Texas State University frequently 
appears with the Dallas SO, and the university’s opera 
workshop also presents performances in the city. The 
Lyric Theatre of Southern Methodist University, 
founded in 1950, performs two to four operas a year 
and gives concert performances of Amencan one-act 
operas Fort Worth, 48 km from Dallas, is the home of 
the Texas Boys Choir and the E'ort Worth Opera 
Association, both founded in 1946. 

SUSAN THIEMANN SOMMER 

Dalla Tavola, Antonio {b Padua, d Padua, 10 June 
1674). Italian composer. He was a monk. In 1634 he 
was director of music to the town of Montagnana in the 
Venelo and in 1640 maestro di cappella of the Cappclla 
Santa, Padua. He published a book of masses for three 
to eight voices and contmuo (Venice, 1634) and wrote 
music for L'amor pudico^ a torneo a cavallo by Pio Enea 
dcgli Obizzi produced at Padua in 1643. 

Dalla Viola [della Viola, dc la Viola, Viola). Italian 
family of musicians, active at Ferrara from about 1470 
to about 1570. The relationship between them has not 
been firmly established. Apart from those discussed 
below, Andrea dalla Viola served the Ferrarese court 
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from 1470 to 1506, and his brother, Zampaulo, was a 
court instrumentalist from 1478 to about 1500, and still 
active in 1512. One of Andrea’s sons, Agostino, also 
known as Agostino da Ferrara, was a well-known singer 
and instrumentalist at the court from about 1497 to 
1522. 

(1) Alfonso dalla Viola {b Ferrara, cl 508; d Ferrara, 
cl 573). Composer and instrumentalist, possibly the il- 
legitimate son of Agostino dalla Viola. He was in charge 
of the Duke of Ferrara’s musica da camera segreta from 
1528, and served the Este family for 40 years as a 
performer and composer. From about 1 563 to 1 572 he 
was maestro di cappella at Ferrara C'alhcdral. His fame 
as an instrumentalist is recorded by Messisbugo and 
other contemporary writers, including Luigi Dentice 
{Due dialoghi della musica, 1553) who described him as 
‘no less a marvel in counterpoint and composition than 
m playing the viola d'arco in concert'. He is said to have 
composed music for the wedding of Ercole 11 d'Este to 
Renee of Lorraine in 1528. He also provided music for 
performances at Ferrara of a number of plays, chiefly 
classical pastorals, over a long period, from about 1541 
to 1567 (but he did not write the ‘opera’ credited to him 
by Berlioz in Les soirees d’orchestre). Of this music for 
plays one fragment survives- a copy of Beccan’s 
Sacrificio (printed in 1555) contains some manuscript 
pages with Alfonso’s setting of a strophic invocation to 
Pan, a solo bass line said to have been sung and accom- 
panied on the lira by (2) Francesco Viola's brother, 
Andrea, in a performance of the play in 1554 This 
source also contains chordal ntornellos for this scene 
and a four-voice canzone serving as a musical finale. 
The style of the music is close to the simpler pieces in 
surviving Florentine intermedi of the period Many of 
Alfonso’s madrigals have bass lines only slightly less 
declamatory than that of the invocation to Pan, its im- 
portance as an example of early monody has been exag- 
gerated. 

Alfonso’s madrigal books include a few settings of 
Ariosto, whom he apparently knew, as well as 
Petrarchan verse typical of the period The music is 
expertly written, showing full awareness of the style 
cultivated by Verdelot and Arcadelt, and has touches of 
individuality in declamation and tone colour. Quando 
per dar al mio languir shows that the new ‘chromatic’ 
madrigal, with its short note values, was known in 
Ferrara by 1 540, but there is little suggestion in 
Alfonso’s music of the style of Willacrt or Rore 
WORKS 

Pnmo libro di madngali, 4vv (Ferrara, 1539) 

II secondo Iibro di madrigali, 4vv (Ferrara. 1540) 

7 madrigals, 1542^ 1543'». 1562'' 

Madrigals, W 

Music for plays Orbecchc (Cinzio), 1541, losi, II sacrificio (Beccan), 

1554, frag in /-/ti, cd in Oslhoff, ii, 84, Arelusa (Lollio), 1.563, lost, 

Lo sfortunato (Argenti), 1567, lost 

(2) Francesco Viola {h Ferrara; d Ferrara, March 
1568). Composer. He sang at Ferrara Cathedral from 
about 1522 to 1526, under Willaert’s direction. His 
presence at the court musical establishment is 
documented from 1533. He taught Ercole 11 and was 
also patronized by Ercole’s brother, Cardinal Ippolito 
11, who got him out of prison in 1539 and took him to 
Rome. In 1540 Francesco wrote music for an allegor- 
ical triumph designed by Benvenuto Cellini, in honour 
of Pope Paul 111. Returning lo Ferrara, he collaborated 
with Antonio dal Cometto and Jacques Brunei in the 
Concerto della comedia (music for intermedi) in honour 


of Pope Paul’s entry to Ferrara. In 1553 he received a 
benefice from Ercole 11. He accompanied Prince 
Alfonso d’Este to Venice in 1 558, and edited and wrote 
the dedication to Willaerl’s Musica nova, published 
under Alfonso’s patronage in 1559. In that year he suc- 
ceeded Rore as maestro di cappella in the establishment 
of the prince as Duke Alfonso II. The text ‘Inclitae 
Ferranac Alphonso Duci quinto laela longa secula’ in 
the tenor of the Sanctus in Francesco’s Missa ‘Veni 
Sancte Spiritus' celebrates Alfonso’s accession. 
Francesco visited Venice in the duke's company in 
1562, he became a member of the Accademia dei 
Concordi, and figures, along with Willaert, as an inter- 
locutor in the Dimostrationi harmoniche of Zarlino, 
who desenbed him as his particular friend. Francesco’s 
compositions have yet to be thoroughly studied 
WORKS 

11 pnmo libro di madngali, 4vv (Venice, 15.50) 

Madrigals, 4, 5vv. 1.548^ (repr in 1550 vol ), 1.548«. 1562' 

3 masses, t-MOe, cd m Marvin 
2 motets, 1549^. 1549* 

4 motets, MOe 
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Illinois, 1971) 
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JAMES HAAR 


Dalla Volpe, Ivclio. See Dl.LLA VOLPL, LELIO 

Dalle Palle, Scipione. See Dflle PALLI., SC IPIONE. 

Dallery. French family of organ builders Charles {h 
Buire-le-Scc, 23 Jan 1702; d Amiens, 10 Jan 1770) 
built the organs al the Abbaye de Corbie (1733) and the 
Abbayc d’Auchin (later moved to St Pierre, Douai) and 
restored the organ in the Abbaye de Clairmarais, now at 
Airc-sur-la-Lys, Pas-de-Calais. Pierre {h Buire-le-Sec, 6 
June 1735; d Pans, 1801), nephew and pupil of 
Charles, worked with his uncle and from 1 767 to about 
1778 was in partnership with Ffan^ois Henri Clicquot, 
with whom he built the organs at St Nicholas-des- 
Champs, the Sainte Chapellc and St Merry (all in Paris) 
He also built organs al St Lazare (Les Missionnaires), 
Arras (La Madeleine) and Sle Suzanne de 1’ Ile-de- 
France. Pierre- Francois {h Paris, 1764; d Paris 1833). 
son of Pierre, was a pupil of Clicquot, with whom he 
worked from 1801 to 1807. He built the organ in the 
Eglisc d’Albert, but mostly worked at repairing 
instruments. Louis-Paul {h Paris, 24 Feb 1 797; d Paris 
28 April 1870), son of Pierre- Francois, worked with his 
father until 1826; he built organs in the Sorbonne 
church (1825) and Notre Dame de Bonne-Nouvclle 
(1827), and repaired organs at St Germain-l’Auxerrois 
and St Nicholas-des-Champs, Paris, and St Ouen, 
Rouen. He was employed to simplify the mixtures in the 
famous Coupenn organ at St Gervais in 1843 and did 
so without making any other important alterations. 
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GUY OLDHAM 

Dalley-Scarlett, Robert {h Sydney, 16 April 1887, d 
Brisbane, 31 July 1959). Australian music collector, 
conductor and composer. He studied with Arthur 
Mason and Gordon Lavers in Sydney, and in 1912 was 
appointed choirmaster at the Anglican church and con- 
ductor of the mu.sic society in Grafton, New South 
Wales. After war service he went to London for fuither 
study with Bridge and Terry He returned to Australia 
in 1919 and settled in Brisbane as choirmaster of St 
Andrew (1919 20), music director at All Saints and 
director of the ABC Choir (from 1937) In addition, he 
directed the University Choral Society (1920 30), the 
Australian Bach Festival, which he founded (1930). the 
Brisbane Handel Society (1933) and other organiza- 
tions, besides serving as chief music critic on the 
Courier Mad He was also founder and first president of 
the Queensland Ciuild of Australian Composers In 
1926 he received the MusB and in 1934 the MusD of 
the University of Adelaide 

Dalley-Scarlctt made a name for himself in Australia 
principally as a promoter of Bach and Handel con- 
cerned with proper performing practice He brought to 
performance, cither in concert or on the radio, almost 
all of HandePs o|:>cras and oratorios His library, owned 
since 1960 by the University of Sydney, included many 
Handel first editions, and he received the Handel Medal 
of Halle in 1939 for his services to Handel research His 
compositions are almost all in manuscript and have not 
been studied, they too arc deposited at the llnivcrsity of 
Sydney, with some in the ABU music library in 
Sydney. 
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ANDRLW D Met RLDIIr 

Oallier, Henri (Edouard) {b Rheims, 20 March 1849; d 
Fans, 23 Dec 1934). French organist and composer At 
the Pans Conservatoire he waj an organ pupil of 
Franck, obtaining premiers prix for both fugue and 
organ playing in 1878 F^rom 1879 to 1905 he was 
organist at St Eustachc, Pans, where he established a 
high reputation for picturesque and imaginative im- 
provisation In 1905 he succeeded Faure as organist of 
the church of La Madeleine, and played at Faurc’s 
funeral there in 1924. From 1908 to 1928 Dallier 
taught harmony at the Conservatoire His most admired 
compositions were the organ Six grands prHudes . . . 
pour la Toussaint op. 19 (Pans, 1891), Cinq invocations 
u la Vierge (1928) and a mass (1894). As well as 
numerous other organ and piano pieces Dallier wrote 
snngs, a piano trio (1898), a string quartet, a piano 
quintet and a symphony, op. 50 (1908). 
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FFLIX RADGtl /DAVID CHARLTON 

Dallis, Thomas (// 1583-98). English musician His 
name is associated with the ‘Dallis’ Lutebook {EIRE- 
Du D 3.30/1), so called because of the Latin in.scnption 
on p 12 of the manuscript ‘Incipi Nonis Augusti 
praeceptore Mro Thomas Dallis. Cantabrigiae Anno 
1583'. He IS mentioned in Thomas Whythome’s auto- 
biography, on a slip of paper known as the ‘musical 
scrap’ dating from about 1592 or after. Here, among a 
number of other celebrated musician.s. Bull and Dallis 
are named as the two doctors of ‘lat[c] lym’ and Dallis is 
described as ‘of Tnnile kollej in Cambrij' In 1594, 
Edward Johnson, in a supplicat to Cambridge 
University, requested that Dr Dallis and Dr Bull might 
be his examiners for his MusB degree from Gonville and 
Cams ('ollcge I'lnally, in ITancis Mercs’s Palladis 
Taniia (London, 1598), on f.288v, ‘Doctor Dallis' is 
included among the English musicians of the time who 
can be compared to the great ones of ancient Greece. 

Dallis’s music is simple and requires no great tech- 
nical skill From the performer The settings of psalms 
and other vocal pieces, mainly entabulations of the voice 
parts, have a predominantly chordal structure The 
‘F'ansye’ is, however, a pleasant, though unexciting, 
example of the English contrapuntal style It opens in 
the traditional manner with a ‘point' which then passes 
m imitation to other voices The nine pieces in the 
‘Dallis’ Lutebook arc his only known compositions. 
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DIANA mULTON 

Dallis Lutebook {E/RE-Dic D 3.30/i) See SoURC’LS OF 
LUFF MUSIC', §7 

DuirOglio, Domenico {h Padua, el 700, d Narva, 
Estonia, 1764) Italian violini.st and composer. He was a 
pupil of Tartini at the latter’s ‘School of the Nations’ in 
Padua, and in 1732 was appointed violinist at the 
basilica of S Antonio there Mooser conjectured that he 
may have begun his studies under Vivaldi m Venice, and 
that he was the son of a Pietro DairOglio who was 
maestro di rhoro in the Ospedale della Pieta there, 
1713-18 In 1735 Domenico look leave of his duties in 
Padua and travelled with his younger brother, Giuseppe, 
a cellist, lo Russia where they remained for 29 years in 
the service of the Russian court. Court records make 
frequent references to his activities as a virtuoso violin- 
ist, composer and participant in court intrigue. He died 
on the journey home to Italy. 

Most of DairOglio’s surviving compositions are 
instrumental (solo violin sonatas, symphonies and con- 
certo.s). In the absence of the principal court composer, 
Francesco Araja, DairOglio was called upon to contri- 
bute music for court ballets and for other festive oc- 
casions. He wrote a prologue for the performance of 
Hasse’s setting of La clemenza di Tito under the title ‘La 
Russia afflitta'. His string music reveals him as a master 
of the late 18th-century Italian virtuoso style. His work 
IS replete with double stops and difficult passage-work in 
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the high positions. In his violin sonatas he favoured a 
three-movement form (slow fast - fast). The concertos, 
on the other hand, ordinarily begin with a brilliant 
Allegro followed by a Grave or Largo and conclude 
with another Allegro The slow movements are 
frequently decorated with elaborate embellishments 
reminiscent of the Tartini school of florid melody. 

Mis brother Giuseppe DaU’Oglio (rl 710 r 1794) 
served with him at the Russian court as a cellist; he 
married Marianna Madonis, daughter of a colleague in 
the orchestra. Giuseppe, who was travelling with 
Domenico when he died, spent some time in Berlin and 
then m Warsaw where he entered the diplomatic service 
of the King of Poland; he was later business represen- 
tative of the Polish court in Venice 

Giovanni Battista Dall’Oglio {h Regio, J 

Modena, 1832) was not related to Domenico. A rnu.sic 
theorist, he was a student of Padre Martini in Bologna, 
became organist at Rubbiera in 1764, and spent the last 
part of his life in Modena where he had much to do with 
the organization of the music holdings of the Bibliotcca 
Estensc Me was a prolific writer on acoustics, the music 
of the ancients, and the relationship between music and 
mathematics (many of his studies were published in the 
Memoric della Soewfa itahana delle science at 
Modena), he took a progressive view of the disciplines 
of music theory, particularly of counterpoint, and 
aligned himself with his contemporary Antonio 
Eximcno in the belief that the science of mathematics 
had little to do with the art of music. 

WORKS 

XII sonalc, vn, vc/hptl (Amsicrdam. 1738) 

Sei sinlbnic, 2 vn, va, be, op 1 (Pans, 1753) 

2 sonatas, fl, in VI sonalc d’alcuni famosi m.tcslri comiiie di Jean 
Frednk Groncman, Domenico DairOglio, Giuseppe San Martini, fl, 
vc/bc (London, r 1762) 

XII senate, vn, be (Venice, 1778) 

Various syms , D-I)lb, 2 syms , inel Sinfonia Russa, cited in 

Brcilkopf catalogues, 1766, 1767 
17 vn cones . 10 sonatas, vn US-BL 

Rceil, E sofTnrd ehe sia, si barbara mcrccde, ana, Omibaltulo da pui 
venli, S, sir 

Ui Russia afflitla. prol for Ifasse's lai elemen/a di Tilo, 'flosl 
Other ballet and theatre music for the Russian court 
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Annales tie la musiqur et des musi<ien\ en Ruwu- au VV/l/e 
siecle, i (Geneva, 1948). 13 Iff 

V Duckies and M Elmer ThemaUiCatalo^ofu Manuscript Colht non 
of IHth-century Italian Instrumental Musa in the Universiiv of 
California. Berkeley. Musu Library (Berkeley, 1963), 16311 
B S Brook, ed The Breitkop/Themutu Catalogue 1762 J7S7ibicyt 
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VINCPN I DIJ( KLE.S 


Dallow. See DALLAM family. 

Dallo y Lana, Miguel Mateo de {h rl650; d Puebla, 
Mexico, 1 Sept 1705). Mexican composer of Spanish 
birth. He began his career as maestro at Logrono In 
1684-5 he is recorded as choirmaster of the important 
collegiate church of S Salvador, Seville, where his 
reputation secured his appointment, on 17 December 
1688, as maestro de capdla of the cathedral at Puebla in 
succession to Antonio Salazar. His staff, which included 
16 choirboys, was strengthened in 1695 by the addition 
of the renowned organist Tiburcio Sanz de Izaguirre 
and his assistant, Juan de Rojas, both of whom had 
recently come from Madrid with the new organ for 
Mexico City. 


In Puebla, Dallo y Lana composed villancicos for the 
Ss I'rinidad convent and the cathedral, but his mo.st 
important works of this type were settings (whose 
present location is unknown) of four villancico cycles by 
the celebrated poet Juana Ines de la Cruz, which were 
performed in the cathedral on four feast days in 1689 
90 Their lively popular elemcnls may be illustrated by 
the eighth villancico in the third cycle (for the feast of 
St Joseph, 1690), which is an ensalada containing a 
jdcara, a juRuete (a playful dialogue), an indio (i.e. 
including some Indian words) and a negro (or negrtlla, 
with syllables imitating negro dialects and rhythms), 
this was followed by four villancicos for the Mass - a la 
epistola, al ofertorio, al ahar and al Ite mi.ssa est ' The 
composer’s Spanish reputation may account for the 
unusually wide dispersal of his villancicos in South 
American archives For his liturgical works he em- 
ployed a flowing, sometimes imitative polyphony that, in 
the Spanish manner, rcquiicd a figured continuo for 
harp, organ and violone but did not generally use con- 
certalo effects Polychoral works arc balanced by the 
many compositions for six voices, alternating cither 
three pairs of duos or duos with four-part choir The 
continuing popularity of his psalm settings is attested in 
Puebla by the addition in 1844 of a fuller accompani- 
ment to one of his works and in Mexico City by the late 
18th-century addition ol two dtiubling clarinets 
WORKS 

{all in Puebla CalheJral Puebla, Mi \uo unlew oihervine staled) 
Hc.itus VII. I2vv, be, (Ycdidi proptci, Svv, be, Dixil I>ominus. 6v\. be 
Dixit Dominus, lSv\, wind insis, bt. Dixii Dominiis, 8vv, vns, be 
(.lulhcnticity doubtful), Lauda Jerusalem, 8vv, 1684, l,aud,i 
Jerusalem. 2vv. be. ('oleccion Sanchez Gar/a, Mexico City, Laud,i 
Jerusalem, 6v\, be. C'oicccion Sunclie/ Garza, Mexin) City, Liiudale 
Domiiuim, 6vv, be, I .ludate l7oininum. 12vv. be 
7 vesper psalms, bvv, be. Mexico City Calhcdr.il 
2 Magnificat. 6vv, bt. Mexico City ( athedial 
Several psalms, int , Colettion Sanchez Ciai/u, Mexico C’lly 
Villancicos Sucre C’athcdrul, Bolivia, CO-B, Guatemala ('ii> 
Cathedral. Coleccion Sanchez (Jarza. Mexico ( ity, P-EVc 
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ALICE RAY C A1ALYNE 

D'AImaine & Co. English music publishers, a 
continuation of the firm founded as Goulding & C O. 

Dalmas. Russian music publishing firm. The founder, 

H J Dalmas, was a member of the French opera troupe 

in St Petersburg In 1802, with the help of Boieldieu, he 
opened a music shop which swiftly developed into one 
of the most stable Russian publishing houses of the early 
19th century. Dalmas was particularly noted for his 
various journals of FTench and Italian opera excerpts, 
including Le troubadour du nord ( 1 804- 1 1 ) and 
muse co.smopoltte (1827-8). He also published collec- 
tions of songs (among them Nouveau choix d'airs 
russes, ukrainiens. ko.saques, etc.. 1816) and keyboard 
pieces, as well as a number of important individual 
works by Bortnyansky (the full score and parts of Pevets 
VO stone russkikh voinov, 1813), Cavos <a piano score of 
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the opera Kazak-stikhotvorets, rl812), Kozlowski (the 
score of the incidental music to Ozerov’s Fmgah 1808) 
and others. In November 1812 the French troupe left 
St Petersburg, but Dalmas remained and took Russian 
citizenship. After his death the firm was put up for 
auction and bought (1829) by the publisher M. I. Ber- 
nard. 
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Dal IVIonte [Mcneghcl], Toti [Antoniettal (^ Mogliano 
Vencto, 27 June 1893, d Treviso, 26 Jan 1975) Italian 
soprano She studied the piano at the Benedetto Marcello 
Conservatory, Venice, but after a hand injury studied 
singing with Barbara Marchisio She made her debut at 
La Scala, Milan, in 1916, as Biancafiore in Zandonai’s 
Francesca da Rimini In 1921 she was engaged by 
7'oscanini to sing Gilda at La Scala, and from then she 
concentrated on the light soprano repertory, with oc- 
casional appearances in lyric roles In the USA she sang 
with the Chicago Opera from 1924 to 1928 Her only 
C'ovent (iarden appearances were in 1926 as Lucia and 
Rosina, after which she joined Melba's company for the 
latter's farewell tour She was one of the last Italian 
divas to appear in old-fashioned Palli-Iike concerts She 
retired in 1949 and alter a brief period as an actress 
devoted herself to leaching 
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A C Renton ‘Toll dal Monte’, iv ( 1949), N7 (with 
discography bv G Whelan] 

T Dal Monic I'na ion nel niondo {Mildu, I %2) [autobiography j 

HAROl I) ROShNTHAL 

Dalmores, Charles [Boin, Henry Alphonse] {h Nancy, 

’’ 1 Jan 1871, d Los Angeles, 6 Dec 1939) ITench 
tenor He began his musical career as a horn player with 
the Colonne Orchestra and then with the Lamoureux 
Orchestra in Pans, where he was at first refused admis- 
sion to the Conservatoire because he was ‘loo good a 
musician to waste his time in being a mediocre singer*. 
As a horn profes.sor at the Lyons Con.scrvatory in 1894 
he continued his vocal studies and made his operatic 
debut at Rouen in 1899. He then went to the Brussels 
Opera, and in 1904 first sang at Covenl Garden in 
Faust. He appeared in the British premieres of 
Massenet’s Herodiade, Saint-Saens’s Helene, 
(’harpen tier’s Louise and Laparra’s Habanera, as well 
as in the world premiere of Leoni’s L'oracolo (1905) 
He also made a special study of Wagner, under Lranz 
Fmmcnch, and in 1908 sang Lohengnn at Bayreuth. 
One of the mo.st valued singers in Oscar Hammcrslein’s 
company at the Manhattan Opera House, New York 
(1906-10), he sang regularly with the Boston and 
Philadclphia-Chicago companies, and as a member ot 
the Chicago Opera (1910-18) where his roles included 
Tristan. He later taught singing in France and the USA. 
A sensitive musician and a colourful personality, he was 
also admired for his acting. Gramophone records show 
that his powerful voice was used with much technical 
accomplishment and a sense of style. 


Dal Pane, Domenico 

Dal Pane [Da'l Pane, Da’lpanej, Domenico {b in or nr. 
Rome, cl 630; d Rome, 10 Dec 1694). Italian singer 
and composer. At an early age he became a treble at S 
Maria Maggiore, Rome. For five years he studied with 
Abbatini, whose first period of service as choirmaster 
there lasted from 1640 to 1646 (at Rome in 1677 he 
published two large-scale antiphons by Abbatmi). In 
about 1650 he went to Vienna as a soprano castrato in 
the imperial court chapel, for which he composed 
madrigals in the old style; some of these pieces, m 
honour of various members of the imperial family, were 
for official occasions, and in 1 652 he published a collec- 
tion of them, dedicated to the Emperor Ferdinand III. In 
1654 he returned to Rome, where he entered the service 
of the Sistine Chapel on 10 June and in the same year 
also became a singer in the household of the Pamphili 
fiimily During the later 1650s he was one of the best- 
known ca.stratos in Rome. According to the evidence of 
Gualdo Priorato. Dal Pane look part in Marco 
Marazzoh's opera La vita humana, which was per- 
formed on 31 January 1656 in the Palazzo Barbcrini in 
honour of Queen Christina of Sweden. In 1658 and 
1659 he sang at S Luigi dci Franccsi, where the patronal 
festival on 25 August was commemorated in splendid 
ceremonies with sumptuous music He became maestro 
di cappella of the Sistme Chapel in 1669 and retired in 
1679 In 1675, 1677 and 1682 he was a member of the 
second choir at the Oratorio of S Marcello. Before this, 
at an uncertain dale. Prince Giovanni Battista Borghese 
had entrusted him with the musical direction of the 
Corpus Christi celebrations that look place m the 
Borghese chapel at S Maria Maggiore. Some of his 
madrigals were performed at the musical academy 
founded by Abbatmi Between 1679 and 1687 he 
probably received a benefice, whose income must have 
derived from a priory or abbey, since in 1687 he held 
the title of abbot 

Dal Pane contributed a cappella church music, for 
both single and double choir, to the papal chapel. Of this 
music, his parody masses based on motets by Palestrina 
were published in 1687 in choirbook form the number 
of voices docs not always correspond to the number in 
the original motel Dal Pane shows himself, in his 
melodic development and contrapuntal technique, to be 
a master of the Palestrina style In Holy Year 1675 he 
published a book of sacred concertos and one of motels. 
The concertos, which were composed for the above- 
mentioned ceremonies in the Borghese chapel at S 
Maria Maggiore, demonstrate his familiarity with the 
concerted style Besides considerable virtuosity in the 
solo parts, there is no lack of imaginative word-painting, 
chromaticism and alTeclive figures. The balance between 
expressiveness and virtuosity is as noteworthy as the 
unfailingly precise declamation of the text. In compari- 
son the motels are less successful. There are few affec- 
tive figures, on the contrary, virtuosity is now more 
pronounced. Dal Pane's two books of madrigals (1652, 
1678), which are in the traditional five parts, with basso 
seguente, together with publications by composers such 
as Lodovico Cenci (1647), P F. Valentini (1654) and 
Mario Savioni (1668), afford significant evidence of the 
survival of the old polyphonic madrigal until well into 
the 1 7th century. In the first book Dal Pane adopted a 
retrospective approach and followed the style of 
Palestrina. In illustrating the words he used chromatic 
writing sparingly; he preferred dissonant suspensions, 
and Phrygian cadences resolving in an old-fashioned 
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Dal Pestrino, Giulio 


way on chords that include the minor 3rd. The general 
picture of him is that of a composer rooted in the 
Palestrina tradition, who also had experience of virtuoso 
singing that he was able to bring to bear on his handling 
of the concerted style, notably in the Sagn concern 
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(a// published in Rome) 

Madngali, 5\\, be ad lib, op I (I6S2) 

Molletti, 2 5vv, be (org), libro I, op 2 (1675) 

Sagn Loncerti ad horiorc del Ss Sagramcnlo, 2 5vv, be (org), libro 
11. op 3 (167.5) 

II sucondo libro dc' madngali, 5vv, be, op. 4 (1678) [me | 

Mcnsc 4 6, Hvv, be, cstralic da csquisili mottelli del Palestrina. <>p 5 
(1687) [MS copy, (iB-Lhm, the mass for 8vv, 1-Rvai\ 

2 masses. 5, 8vv, be. 2 motels. 5. 8vv, be, 2 'I e Deum sellings. 6. 8vv, 
be I-Rvat, according lo EttnerQ, I vocal woik m D-Rds or B 
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Dal Pestrino, Giulio. See Abondantl, GIULIO 

Dal Pozzo, Vincenzo [Putcus, Vincentius) (// <1585- 
1612) Italian composer The dedication of his first book 
of five-voice madrigals suggests that he was living in 
Pesaro about 1.585 On 13 April 1586 he was appointed 
a singer at the Munich Hofkapelle under Lassus's direc- 
tion, and served there as an alto until at lea.st late 1587 
In 1600 he was maestro di cappella at Imola C'athcdral 
and in 1611 he held a similar position at Faenza His 
extant works are firmly in the late Renaissance 
polyphonic tradition and show the influence of Lassus 
His first book of motets, for three voices with basso 
continuo, is an interesting attempt to connect examples 
from the middle period of Lassus’s work (e.g. Liher 
mottetarum, 1575) with elements of new Baroque tech- 
nique (see Boetticher). Beyond Italy, Dal Pozzo's works 
were included in printed collections published in 
Strasbourg, Nuremberg and Munich. Particular 
evidence of his wide popularity is found in the Pelplin 
Tablatures (1620-30) which contain ten of his 
Magnificat settings. 
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II primo libro dc madngali, 5vv (Venice, 1585) 

Magnificat oclo tonorum, 6, 8vv (Venice, 1600) 

11 pnmo libro de madngali, 4vv, con un dialogo, 8vv (Venice, 16(X)) 
Motecta, liber primus, .3vv, be (Venice, 1611), 1 ed F Commer, 
Musica sacra, xxi (Berlin, 1880) 

II quarto libro de madngali, Svv (Venice, 1612) 

Works in 1600k 1607*®, 1616k 1623" 


Motel. 8vv. /-Be 

10 Magnificat. PL-PE (org lablature), incipits in AMP, i (1963), facs 
in AMP, VI (1965) 
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Dal S. Abbreviation for Dal SEGNO. 

Dal segno (It. ‘from the sign’). An indication to repeat 
from the point at which a sign is placed, some of the 
signs used are shown in ex. I The abbreviation ‘D S.’ is 
common 
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Dalton, Jame.s {h Ipswich, 11 Nov 1930) English 
organist He studied at the RCM, London, was an organ 
scholar at Worcester College, Oxford, then graduate 
assistant at Obcrlin College, Ohio, and organist of 
Wesleyan University, C'onnecticut In 1957 he was ap- 
pointed organist of Queen’s College, Oxford, where he 
designed with the builder the remarkable Frobenius 
organ built in 1965, one of the few continental organs in 
Britain, Egon Welles/, Edmund Rubbra, Nicholas Maw, 
David Barlow and Hugh Wood have composed for it A 
fastidious performer, Dalton has given recitals in 
Europe (including the USSR) and the USA. He is a 
Fellow ol Queen's College and a lecturer in music for 
the university He has published articles and reviews, 
mainly concerned with keyboard music and its inter- 
pretation, and edited an anthology ol early English 
organ music 

STANLEY WEBB 

Dalvimare (d'Alvimare|, (!V1artin-)Pierre (h Dreux, 
Eurc-ct- Loire, 18 Sept 1772; d Pans, 13 June 1839) 
French harpist and composer. He came from a wealthy 
family, and showed natural talents for both music (he 
played keyboard instruments and the harp) and drawing 
His connections obliged him to conceal his identity 
during the Revolution, from about 1797 he became 
known as a musician through his concert performances 
and publications He joined the Opera as a harpist in 
1800, and became a member of Napoleon’s private 
chamber orchestra in 1806; in the following year he was 
appointed harp tutor to Josephine He produced Le 
manage par imprudence (1809). but it failed, and there- 
after he concentrated his efforts on the songwriting he 
had cultivated since the beginning of his career. An 
inheritance allowed him lo retire lo Dreux in 1812, 
where he continued to compo,se and paint. His music 
shows the competent use of current expressive devices, 
more successfully in slow than in sonata-allegro 
movements. 
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{veledive list, alt published in Pans) 

OPPRATIC AND VOCAI 

Le manage par impnidencc (Jouy), Pans, Opera-Comique, 4 April 
1809(1809) 

5c rccueil de 6 romances, op 15 
6e Fccucil (1804) 

At least S other collections and 14 separate romances (180b IS), texts 
by Baillif, Chateaubriand, Coupiny, dc la Motte, Lcmercier, Salvcrlc 
Hnpubd sacred music, mentioned by Fetis 
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INSTRUMENTAL 

{for harp unless otherwise stated) 

Symphonic concerlanle. hn. harp, orch (1798), collab, Duvcrnoy 
Second concerto, c. harp, orch, op 30 

Duo, harp 4 hands, op 19 (tlH03). 2 duos, harp, pf, opp 22, 31 
6 sonalcs, harp, vn ad hb. opp 2. 9, 3 sonaics, harp, vn nhbl. op 12 
(rlK(M)). 3 sonalcs, op 14, .3 grandcs sonalcs, op 18, Giandc sonalc, 
harp, vn obbl. op 33, other sonatas, lost. Scene, op 23 
At least 1 3 fantasias and vanalions on operatic, national and other airs 
UIBLIOGRAPHY 
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H Cfougelot La romance fran(,ai\e soin la revolution et I empire 
(Melun, 1938 43) 
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Dalza, Joan Ambrosio (h '^Milan, // 1508) Italian luten- 
ist and composer He was the composer and arranger o( 
Petrucci’s Jntaholatura de lauto lihro quarto (Venice, 
1508), in the prelace of which he is called a ‘milanese' 
Unlike the compilers of Pclrucci's previous lutebooks, 
m which inlabulations of Franco-Flcmish vocal music 
had predominated, Daba presented original music that 
was almost entirely mslrumcnlal in origin There are 42 
dances, nine riccrcares, five tastar de corde, four in- 
tabulations of vocal pieces, and a piece called Caldtht 
aixitgliano Three of the dances arc for two lutes The 
book IS significant for being the first to contain the 
pavana and for giving useful information about the 
grouping and linking of pieces Following the explana- 
tion ot the Italian lute tablature which appears in all 
Petrucci’s lutebooks, there is a note that each ol the 
pavane has its own saltarcllo and piva The grouped 
dances, besides having a common modality, have har- 
monic and melodic similarities suggesting the dance 
improvisation practice of the time Further grouping 
occurs in the frec-lorm pieces, tastar de corde serve as 
preludes to riccrcares, which in turn can be associated 
with the dances, while the valuta spa^nola on f 48v is 
followed by a short ‘rccercar dctlo coda’ In contrast to 
Spinacino, whose elaborately decorated chanson in- 
tabulations would appear to represent the performing 
practice of a skilled improviser, Dalza wrote m a 
deliberately unpretentious style, justifying his choice of 
simple pieces on grounds ol public demand 28 pieces 
arc edited by H. Monkemeyer, Die Tahlatur, vi viii 
(Hofheim am Taunus, 1967). 

BlBLKKiRAPHY 

Hr own! 

D (iombosi Prclacc M Lompositione di Metier Vnuenvo ('apirola 
(Ncuilly-sur-Seinc, I95.S) 

L H Moc Oame Mush in Printed Italian Lute I ahlatures from I W7 
to Ifill (til , Harvard U . 1956) 

R Murphy ‘I anlasic cl rcccrcarcdans Ics prcmicics ubiaturesdc lulh 
du XVIc sicclc', luth et sa musique CNRS Ncuiltv-sur-Seme 
l<tS7, 127 

H (' Slim The Kevhoard Recerear ami Fantasia in Italv ca 151)0 
1550 (diss , Harvard IJ , 1961) 

D HcarU Preface to Preludes. Chanson.* and Dances for /.Mfc*(Ncviilly- 
siir- Seine, 1964) 

JOAN WhSS 

Dam, Jos^ Van. See Van dam, losfi 

Daman [Damon, Demaunde], William (h Liege, c 1 540; 
d London, 1591). Walloon composer. A register of 
aliens living in London dated 1571 refers to a ‘William 
de Man' brought to England six years previously by 
Lord Buckhurst as* his servant. Buckhursl was a great 
patron of music and supported an establishment of 
musicians ‘the most curious which anywhere he could 
have'. Daman became one of Queen Elizabeth's 
musicians in 1579, and remained in royal service until 


his death, an inventory of his goods was made on 2 June 
1591 in the pre.sence of his widow Anna and five chil- 
dren Daman is chiefly remembered for his harmoniza- 
tions of the church tunes from the Sternhold and 
Hopkins metrical psalter His first publication was The 
Psalmes of David in English Meter, with Notes of Foure 
Partes set unto them (London, 1579) ‘to the use of the 
godly Christians for recreatying them selves, in stede of 
fond and unscemcly ballades' Daman had apparently 
been in the habit of composing a new harmonization 
each lime he visited a friend’s house, for the friend’s 
private enjoyment According to the preface of the first 
of the two later sets, these sellings had then been pub- 
lished without his permission. Both of the later sets were 
published posthumously in 1591. The Former Booke 
comprises simple chordal harmonizations of ‘all the 
tunes of David’s psalms, as they are ordinarily sung in 
the church, the tune being in the tenor’; in The Second 
Booke the church tunes are in the upper part. 

WORKS 

The Psrflnic\ of Davul in I nglish Meter, 4vv (London, 1579) 

1 he Second Booke of the Musicke ol M William Damon Ipwilms], 4vv 
1 1 lor 5vvl (London, 1591) 

1 he Former Booke of the Musicke ol M William Damon [p.salms], 4vv 
(l.ondon 1591) 

> motels. 6vv, iiB~l.bm, Oih. I ed in Old Lngiish hdition, xxi 
(I ondon. 1898), 3S 

t'nliiicd consol I piece, a 6, (hh 979 83 
? pieces, lute ( I mi ), Lhm 
I anlasia a 3, 1()48" 
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G I- P Arkwiijibl [transcript o) dotumenis punted m Ihe Huguenot 
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W L Woodfdl Musicians in En}(lish Society from Elizabeth to Charles 
/(Princeton, 1953/R1969) 

P le Huray Musu and the Reformation in England 1549 1660 
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PFTLR LF HURAY 

Damanee, Paul [Amance, Paul d'] {h cl 650, d cl 700) 
French composer He belonged to the Trinitarians, an 
order founded in the 1 2th century for the redemption of 
captives, and was the organist at the order’s monastery 
at Lisieux, Calvados From his few surviving works we 
may deduce that his special concern was the provision 
of liturgical and organ music for religious communities 
in reduced musical circumstances. 

Fctis alluded to .some MS organ pieces in what is now 
the Bibliothequc Nationale, but only one short piece, a 
duo, exists there today m a volume of doubtful works by 
Lebegue (unless these are by Damance). The title hints 
at a direct or indirect link with Henry Du Mont, who 
published some two-part pieces entitled Meslanges. . . 
contenant. plusteur.s chansons, preludes et allemandes 
pour orgue el pour les violes (Pans, 1657), which he 
mentioned as suitable for nuns playing the organ ‘en 
fa^on de duo’, presumably because they would be more 
suitable for amateurs. A second link with Du Mont is 
found in the series of messes en plain-chant musical 
allied to the five similarly-entitled masses by that com- 
poser. As early as 1634 the French Oratorians had been 
pioneers in establishing plam-chant musical, a mere- 
tricious modernized arrangement of plainsong sung in 
unison, unaccompanied, in simplified notation and 
intended for use in country parishes and convents. 
Damance dedicated all his masses to specific convents in 
his locality. 

WORKS 

3 messes en plain-chant musical (Paris, 1687) 

6 mosses des \\ 2'*, .5* ton nalurel, 5' ton transpose el 6' ton (Pans. 

1701) 
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Addilionsaux messes cn plainchanl musical conienant 2messesdu I 
du 6* ton avee les hlevations dc Ions difTcrcnts L.e Magnificat de 
qualre manicrcs & tons difTcrents Lcs Litanies de la Sainte Vierge 
Les Klcvations O Salutans ct Pams angelicus dilTcrenles dc ccllcs qin 
sonl dans Ics Messes El Ic Domine salvum I'ac Regcm, de 1 mamcrcs 
& tons diflcrcnls (Pans. 1707) 

Du 8‘ ton duo du Pierre Paul Damance, F-Pn, ed A Guilmanl, 
Archives dcs maitres de I’orgue, ix (Pans, 1908), appx, p 281 
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H Ouittard Un musicwn en Frana^ au XVH* Jltnrv Du Mom 

(Pans, 1906) 

A Gastoue messes mvales de Henry Du Mont etude histonque 
aver tran.s< ripiion.s (Pans. 1909) 

Ci B SHARP 

Damascene, Alexander (b ?mid-I7th century, d London, 
14 July 1719). Countertenor and composer of French 
birth. He IS de.scribed as a French Protestant in his 
letters of denization (22 July 1682). He was appointed 
to the King's Vocall Musick and made ‘composer in his 
Majesty’s private musick in ordinary’ m 1689. On the 
death of Purcell in 1695 he succeeded to a place as 
Gentleman of the Chapel Royal, having been super- 
numerary since 1690. In his will he described himself as 
‘of the Parish of St Anne’s, Westminster, Gentleman’, 
bequeathing his estate to Sarah Powell, his daughtcr-m- 
law. 

He was a prolific composer of songs, many of which 
were published in such collections as Choice Ayres and 
Songs (1684), The Theater of Music (1685-7), Comes 
amoris (1687 94), Vinculum soetetatis (1691) and the 
Gentleman's Journal (1692-4) Some were popular 
enough to be included in Pills to Purge Melancholy 
(1707-20) An instrumental piece entitled Sir John 
Guise's March is in GB-Lhm Add. 22099 

IAN SPINK 

Damase, Jean-Michel {h Bordeaux, 27 Jan 1928) 
French composer and pianist Born into a musical 
family, his mother being the harpist Michelinc Kahn, he 
showed precocious musical talent. His studies began at a 
very early age; when he was five he began to attend the 
Samuel-Rousseau courses in piano and solfegc. He 
started to compose at the age of nine when, after meeting 
Colette, he set some of her poems. When he was 12 he 
became a pupil of Cortot at the Ecole Normale dc 
Musique in Pans, and in the next year he joined Annand 
Ferte’s piano classes at the Pans Conservatoire His 
career as a young virtuoso followed an upward curve 
in 1943 he was unanimously awarded the premier prix m 
piano at the Conservatoire. Two years later he entered 
Busser’s composition classes, and he began to study 
harmony and counterpoint with Dupre At the age of 19 
he won the first prize in composition with his Quintet, 
and his cantata Et la belle se reveilla won him the Pnx 
de Rome In the meantime his career as a pianist was 
flourishing; he appeared as soloist in the Colonne and 
Conservatoire concerts, and with the Orchestre 
National of the ORTF. 

Damase's youthful compositional maturity helped to 
foster a considerable technical facility, and he has 
produced a great deal of music in a style that is attrac- 
tive and elegant, remaining close to the traditions of the 
Conservatoire. All his works show a deep knowledge of 
the possibilities of instruments, and his orchestration is 
rich, full and varied. This idiomatic utilization of 
resources shows itself most notably in the chamber 
pieces and in the conccrtantc works. Damasc is a great 
lover of ballet and a close friend of several leading 
choreographers. His first ballet score was La croqueuse 


de diamant.s, wntten for Petit and first produced at the 
Marigny Theatre in Pans on 25 September 1950 
Damase arranged an orchestral suite and several piano 
pieces from the music, and he collaborated with Petit 
again on Lady on Ice (1953). 

WORKS 

(selective IlsI) 

STAC.f- 

La cioqucuse de diamants, ballcl, 1950. Picge dc lumiere, ballet, 1952, 
Lady on Ice. ballcl, 1953. Lc prince du desert, ballet, 1955, La 
bouclc, ballet, 1957, La tendre Eleonore, opera, 1958, Colombe 
(opera, Anouilh), 1958. La noce foraine. ballcl. 1961. hugene le 
mystciicux (opera, M Achard), 1963, Le malm de I ausl. opera, 
1965, Silk rhapsodic, ballcl. 1968, Madame dc (opera, 1. de 
Vilinonn), 1969. Lundicc (opera, 3, Anouilh), 1972, L'hcniicrc 
(opera, 2), 1974 

ORlHIiSTRAL 

Rhapsodic, nb. sir. 1948, Pf C one no 1, 1949, Kon7crlstuek. sax, 
chamber orch, 1951), Harp t one no 1, 1951, Sym . 1954, Vn C one . 
1955, 3 C'horalc.s, sir. 1959, Pf Cone no 2, 1962, Varialions sur un 
theme dc Rameau, hpd, orch, 1966. Harp Cone no 2. 1970. Double 
Cone , fl. harp/hpd, sli. 1974, Ballade, gui. sir orch. 197'^ 

rHAMBKR AND IN.Sl-RDMFNTAl 

1 no, fl. h.irp, ve, 1946, Qnt. fl. harp, vn, va, vc. 1947, Sonate cn 
concert. (1, pf. vc, 1950. 17 Variations, wind qnt, 1951. Inlermc/vo, 
pi, 1959, Irio, fl, ob. pi, 1961, Sonatinc, harp, pi. 1965, PI Ql, 
1967. Sir 1 MO. 1967, Introduction and Toccata, harp, 1968, Menuet 
boileux. accoidion. harp/Ccllie harp. 1975 

V(K'AI 

La peilc cgarec (Cole‘tlc). I v. pf, 1937 Ft la belle sc reveilla, cantata. 
1947, 3 chansons (C d'Orleans), Iv, pf, 1951. 5 rondels dc ( harics 
d*Orlcan.s, chorus, 1958 Jcu de I'amour. Iv, pf. 1964, 1 ’arche de 
noel, Iv. pf. 1965. 2 pocme.s d'Henri Jacquelon, Iv, pf, 1969 

Principal publishers Transatl.mtiques, Salalx*rl 

ANNl CiIRARDOT 

Dambis, Pauls {/> Riga, 30 June 1936) l.atvian com- 
poser He graduated from Utkin’s composition class at 
the Riga Conservatory in 1962 From 1965 to 1969 he 
was a producer for Latvian telcvKsion, and from 1968 
deputy chairman of the committee of the Soviet Latvian 
Composers’ Union, In addition, he has taken part in 
several folklore expeditions for the l.alvian Academy of 
Sciences. He was a prizewinner in the Third All-Union 
Competition for Young Composers (1969) and was 
awarded the title Honoured Art Worker of the Latvian 
SSR in 1975 A composer of striking individuality, he is 
notable for his search for innovatory means of expres- 
.sion in the timbre and texture of choral music, especially 
in works to freely interpreted Latvian folksong texts and 
arrangements of folk melodics. 

WORKS 
(sclecnve list) 

Dramatic Ikars [Icarus] (opera, J Pelers), 1970, Riga, 1976, Vc.stulcs 
nukamnibai (Lctlcrs lo ihc fiilurc] (IcTcvision opera, V Oga), 1972 
incidental music, film scores 

Choral Cone -Requiem, oratorio, 1967, Kurzcme.s burtnica [A 
Kurzeme nolcbotik), 1967, Zila plancia [The blue planet], oratorio. 
1967, Scrdier^u dziesmas (Orphans' songs], 1968 Blciju d^icsmas 
[Nonsense songs], 1969, Slan/a di Michelangelo, oratorio, 1971, 
Juras d/iesmas [Songs of the sea], 1971. Ganu balsis [Voices of the 
shepherds], 1974, Dan6u dztesmas [Dancx:-songs], 1975 
Song cycles SicvieSu dziesmas (Women's songs], 1966, Vidzemes 
kalcndaras dziesmas [Calendar ritual .songs from Vidzeme], 1968. 
Ilalija.s dicna.sgramata [An Italian diary]. 1970 
Inst Sym , 1972, Pf Trio, 1 974; 4 sir qls, 4 pf sonatas 

Principal publishers Licsma. Mu/yka, Peters. Sovciskiy kompozilor 

jFkabs vTtolin^» 

D'Ambruys [Dambruys, D’Ambruis, Dambruis], 
Honors (Ji 2nd half of the 17th century). French com- 
poser and singing teacher. He was trained by Michel 
Lambert, to whom he dedicated his Livre d’airs avec lei 
seconds couplets en diminution mesurez sur la basse 
continue (Paris, 1685), which is interesting chiefly for 
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the embcllishmcnls announced in the title. Some 23 
other airs by him appeared in eight issues of the 
Mercure galant between 1682 and 1702, in books of 
airs published in Pans in 1660, 1670 and 1680 and in 
Rccueils d’airs serieux et a hoire de diff^rents auteurs 
publi.shed there between 1696 and 1702, there are also 
two in manu.scripts (at F-Pn). 

BIBUOGRAPHY 

T Cicrold L'ufi du chant en Frame au XV IT sieclc (Strusbourti; 
192I//J197I) 

t Rf:nf,RK ROBFRT 

Damcke, Berthold (6 Hanover, 6 Feb 1812, d Pans, 15 
Feb 1875). (lerman conductor, composci, teacher, critic 
.ind violist After studying theohigy. and later music 
with Aloys Schmitt in Frankfurt am Main, he played the 
viola m the Hanover court orchestra (from 18M), he 
also continued his studies on the piano and the organ, 
and wrote some choruses for male voices and organ, 
studying further with Ferdinand Ries and J N Schelble 
Later he conducted the music society and the Liedertafel 
in Krcuznach, where he composed an oratorio, 
Dehorah In 1837 he conducted the Philharmonic 
Society and the Gesangverem fiir Opernmusik in 
Potsdam, where he introduced his Die Cichurt Jesu 
(1840) and Psalm xxui and Ave Marta (1841) Moving 
to Konigsberg m 1841, he conducted his opera 
Kathchen von Hctlhronn (1845), he also played in 
Berlin in 1843 In 1845 he worked as teachei in St 
Petersburg (Berlioz recalled how he look the percussion 
part of the Symphonic fantastiquc on the piano). He 
lectured on music history in Brussels in 1855, and from 
1859 acted as correspondent for Russian and German 
lournals, also teaching at the Pans Conservatoire He 
was a great admirci and advocate of Berlioz, who was 
grateful for many professional and personal kindnesses 
and referred 1(^ him as, ‘a composer of great merit and a 
very able teacher’ He worked on revising the Fanny 
Pelletan edition of Gluck His other works include 
t)ratorios {Tobias), instrumental music (overture Die 
lusttt*cn Weihcr), choruses, songs and piano music 
HIBI lOfiRAPHS 

( \i)ii I cUc’bdt IcMion Per/in \ (Ikrlin, 1861 A’l9(o) 

|wuh siimmarv lisi of works] 

It Birrlio/ (Pans. 1870, 2, 1878, Hng trans , |96‘I) 

I Bar/iin Berlin, and the Konutntu C'entun (New Yoik, 19S0, 
^/I969) 
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Damenization. A system of solmi/ation devised by Carl 
Heinrich Graun (1704 59). He gave to the rising .scale 
of C' major the fixed syllabic names da, me, ni, po, tu, la, 
be, da Sharps were represented bv the suffix as, flats by 
e.\. giving the resources shown in ex 1 Advantages 
claimed for the sy.stem were the separate note names 
made available not only for chromatic but for certain 


tx 1 


••T* -J: 


K' 

clas mas n.is 


pas 


I- - S- 

las las has 


ni po ill 


mes lies 


la bo 

dos 


enharmonic degrees, and the opportunity provided for 
exercising all the vowels as well as the more explosive 
consonants so important in German enunciation. A 
disadvantage, however, was the lack of euphony of cer- 
tain of the syllables particularly where some keys were 
concerned The scale of Ab major, for instance, ran Ics, 
bes, da, mes, nes, po, tu, les. The system made little 
imprc.ssion other than on Graun’s own pupils and 
disciples, and has long been discarded 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

G Lange ‘/ui Gesehichlc dt*r Solmisation*, SI MG, i (1899 1900). 
5JS 622 

S Kicinman Iai \nlnii\att<m mobile (Pans, 1974) 

BLRNARR RAINBOW 

Damcrini, Adelmo (b Carmignano, fdorence, 1 1 Dec 
1880, f/ Florence, 12 Oct 1976) Italian musicologist. He 
studied the arts and philosophy and, although self-taught 
in music, took a diploma in composition at the Bologna 
Liceo Musicale (1917) In 1922 he became lecturer in 
poetry and drama at Palermo Conservatory, sub- 
sequently he was head of the music section of the 
Palatine Library at Parma (1926-32) and then directed 
the library of Florence Conservatory (until 1962) He 
contributed to various newspapers such as La nazume, 
// tempo, Avanti, I /ora and // corrierc Emiliano His 
publications include a senes of opera guides {Boris 
Gtfdunov, Norma, Salome etc); his compositions include 
a ma.ss, an oratorio, some instrumental music and songs 
to Japanese texts 

WRITINGS 

M <1 paitituia de “L’Ficole in Tebc" di Jacopo Mclani (162^ 1676)’, 
Bolleltino \inruo pistoiese, xix (1917), 4.S 
Ori^tne t wolf’imcnto della anfonia (Padua, 1919) 

I A’ vinfome di Beethoven (Rome, 1921) 
loren'O Fa o\i (Rome, 1924, rev 2 1953) 

’Bdlini c la crilica del suo Icnipo’, Bellini, ed I Piz/clli (Milan, 1936), 
215 50 

II R ( i>n\i rvaiotio di niu\ita I uigi Cherubini' tli hrenze (I'lorcncc, 
1941) 

Clay\ui\nw e Romantu ismo nella muMiu (Llorence, 1942) 

I Istiiuto Giovanni Paani di Z-urru (Florence, 1942) 

‘ I oralono musjcalc ncl Scicento dopo C ai issimi’, R AT /, I v ( 1 953), 149 
Boezio pen.sien iulla nimua {VUncxxQC, 1955) 

Profilo driie firandt epoihe muMiah (Milan, 1955/R1964) 

Lc due "Macldalcne” di Giovanni Bononcim’, CUM, n (1957), 115 
htiKlielmo di Maihaui t I 4i \ nova' iialuina {hhncnce, 1960) 
ed Lwf'i Cherubim nel 11 cenienano della naseita lontnhulo alia 
eono\cen:a della vita e dell'opera (Floience, 1962) 

* “Sei concern a irc” sconosciuti di G A Brcsciancllo’. SMw, xxv 
(1962), 96 

Difesa dcirOtloecnlo musicale ilaliano . I. 'opera italiana in musua 
in onore di Eugenio Gara (Milan, 1965). 35 
‘I Pi//cUi Tuomo e I’arnsla', Approdo mmiiale (1966), no 21, pp 8- 
81 

11 seiiso rdigioso nclle musichc sacrc di ( laudio Monleverdr. CUM, iv 
(19661 47 
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\ CJhiM ’Adelmo Damcnni ncl suo olianlcsimo complcanno’, AcM, 
xxxni ( 1961 ). 1 58 

FhRRUCt'K) TAMMARO 

Dameron, Tadd ITadlcy LwingJ {b Cleveland, 21 F'eb 
1917, d New York, 8 March 1965). Black American 
ja//. composer, arranger, band-leader and pianist Aftei 
working with lesser-known groups he joined Harlan 
Leonard, scoring many of that band’s records including 
Dameron Stomp and A la Bndftcs: he also wrote for 
Jimmy Lunceford, Coleman Hawkins {Half Step Down. 
Please) and Sarah Vaughan {If you could see me now). In 
the late 194()s Dameron arranged for the big band of 
Diz/y Gillespie, who gave the premiere of his large- 
scale orchestral piece Soulphony at Carnegie Hall in 
1948. Also in 1948 Dameron led his own New York 
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bes 
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group, including ‘Fats’ Navarro, and was at the 1949 
Paris Jazz Festival with Miles Davis. After forming 
another group of his own with Clifford Brown in 1953, 
he became inactive due to ill-hcalth. From 1961 he 
wrote scores for recordings by Milt Jackson, Sonny 
Stitt and ‘Blue’ Mitchell. 

Dameron did not achieve full expression of his gifts 
as a composer because of his inability to maintain his 
own jazz group for long. Navarro was the finest inter- 
preter of his pieces, as their many joint recordings 
show. The best of these exhibit a pithy thematic inven- 
tion uncommon in jazz- SiJ's Delight and Casbah (both 
1949) reveal Damcron's powers at their height. Like 
Thclonious Monk, Dameron was repeatedly linked with 
bop, though he rarely employed its stylistic devices. 
With other arrangers for Gillespie he attempted to adapt 
bop to big bands, failing however to transfer the crucial 
rhythmic procedures of this essentially small-group 
style. In spite of this his best pieces for Gillespie (c g 
Good Bait and Our Ddbf^ht) show particular melodic 
and harmonic substance. Other notable compositions by 
Dameron include Fontainebleau (1956), an extended 
piece without improvisation. Hot House (1945), 
recorded by a Gillcspie-Charlic Parker group, and 
Lyonia (1949), recorded by Ted Heath in England. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

J Cooke ‘Tadd Dameron’, Jazj Monthly, vi (1960), March, 23 
B Coss 'Tadd Dameron’. Down Beal, xxix ( LS Feb 1962). 18 
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MAX HARRISON 

Damett, ?Thomas {h 389 90, d between 15 July 
1436 and 14 April 1437). English composer. His name 
is always spelt thus in the musical sources, though 
archival records show variations. Damett was evidently 
the illegitimate son of a gentleman (according to Papal 
dispensations allowing him nonethelc.ss to take orders 
and hold benefices), a 15th-century coat-of-arms for 
‘domett’ survives. He seems to have taken his father’s 
name, since his niece (? and therefore his brother) was 
named Damett. He was a commoner at Winchester 
College from some time after 1402 until 1 406- 7, when 
he cannot have been older than 18. There is no record of 
the university career which probably ensued, though he 
was desenbed as ‘Dominus’ in 1421. In 1413 he was 
presented to the rectory of Stockton, Wiltshire, if we 
can presume him to have been 23 by this dale, we can 
estimate his date of birth fairly accurately as 1389 or 
1390. Also in 1413 his name appears in the accounts of 
the Royal Household Chapel, and thereafter in 1415 (at 
Harfleur), 1421 and 1430 31 Since successors to his 
prebends in St Paul’s (held from 1418) and St George’s, 
Windsor (held from 1431), were appointed on or by 
5 August 1436, he may have died by that dale. 

His will survives and is printed in translation in 
J. Harvey: Gothic England (London, 1947), pp.lSlff. 
Damett's mother was still alive when he wrote his will 
on 15 July 1436 (proved on 14 April 1437). Music is 
not mentioned, but there arc bequests of books, 
including a mis.sal, and one other item is ‘a silver cup 
chased and covered with writing and “Benedictus qui 
venit m nomine Domini” ’. This invites the observation 
that his only apparent use of plainsong is in the tenor of 
his one isorhythmic motet, which uses ‘Benedictus qui 


ve-’ of the Sarum Sanctus chant 3 transposed down a 
tone (continued untransposed by Sturgeon as the tenor 
of his motet). Reasons have been given for associating 
this motet with the London celebrations which followed 
the Agincourl victory. The regular text of the sequence 
Salvatoris mater pia includes some substituted lines 
uniquely appropriate to Henry V The texts of both 
Damett's other non-Ordinary compositions, both in 
score, as are two Gloria settings, show slight deviations 
from the standard forms: Salve porta is the second 
stanza of the sequence Salve virgo sacra parens, but is 
modified at the end, and the psalm antiphon Beata Dei 
genitrix adds an alleluia which renders it appropriate to 
the Easter season. 

Nine works survive, all in the second layer of the Old 
Hall Manuscript, and possibly autograph, with two frag- 
mentary concordances in GB-Ob University College 192 
The paired Gloria and Credo are unified by the use of 
the same Squarh in the tenor of each (the only Old Hall 
compositions, apparently, to make free use of an exist* 
ing square, found also in Ludford’s mass for fcria iv, 
rather than being the source of a square melody), despite 
the discrepancy in ranges Andrew Hughes has de- 
monstrated their close structural and molivic unity, 
both have extensive ducts Similar melodic and har- 
monic parallels arc found in Old Hall nos 37 and 72, 
though the clinching evidence of an identified tenor is 
not available in this case to overcome the same disparity 
ot ranges (the Credo of each pair’ being a 5th higher than 
Its Gloria). Damett had mdslercd the techniques of pro- 
portional writing (specifying subsesquitertta even foi 
part of a descant composition in score), and he used 
several specialized signatures and colorations The con- 
tralenor of no. 6 is to be sung in augmentation, a feature 
common in the works of Power Damett showed a fond- 
ness for low tessitura with partial signatures of up to 
two flats 

WORKS 

tdUion rhe Old Hall Manuscript, cii A Hughes and M Bcnl. CMM, 
xlvi (1969 72) lOH) 

Gloria, Credo, 3vv, OH no 39, 93 

Gloria, 3vv, OH no 10 

Gloria, 3vv, OH no I 3 

(iloria. 3vv, OH no 37 

C'rcdo, 3vv, OH no 72 

Bcdla Dci genitnx, 3vv, OH no S3 

Salve porta paradisi, 3vv, OH no S4 

Salvatoris mater pia/(9 Georgi/Bcncdictu.s qui vc-, 3vv. OH no 1 11 
For bibliography and edition Ol n hall ms and Fncii and biblio- 
c;raphy of musk ro 16(K). for illustr.ilions see Sourufs, ms. figs 
I2t/and3H MARGARFT BI N! 

Damianus a Ss Trinitate. See Stac’HOWICZ, DAMIAN. 

D'Amico, Fedele {b Rome, 27 Dec 1912). Italian music 
critic, son of the theatre historian and critic Silvio 
D'Amico. After taking a law degree and studying the 
piano and composition with Casella, he took up jour- 
nalism. He was music critic of the Rome daily II tevere 
(1931 2), the Rome weekly L' Italia letteraria (1932 
4), the Milan weekly Sette giorni (1942), the Rome 
weekly Voce operaia (which he edited when it was 
banned in 1943-4), the Rome weekly Vie nuove (1948- 
54), the Rome weekly (later monthly) II contemporaneo 
(1954-9), the Rome weekly Italia domani (1958-9), 
the Milan weekly La fiera letteraria (1967) and the 
Rome weekly, L'espresso (from 1967). He has held 
editorial positions on La rassegna musicale (1941-4), 
Enciclopedia dello spettacolo, music and dance section 
(1944-57), Cultura e realtd (1950-51) and Nuova 
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rivista musicale italiana (from 1967). He has also been 
associated as administrator and music consultant with 
Lux Film (1941-4), the Accademia Filarmomca 
Romana (1948-55, as vice-president from 1950), 
Societa italiana per la musica coniemporanea (1949- 
59), the publishing firm II Saggiatorc (1958 66) and the 
Tcatro dell’Opera, Rome (1963 8). In 1963 he took up 
a post teaching music history at the University of Rome. 
In addition to his critical wnting he has contributed to 
other foreign and Italian publications, specializing in 
19th- and 2()th-century music and in music and dance 
for the theatre. His many interests include writing texts 
for music (c.g. for Jan Meyerowitz’s cantata / Rahhini) 
and translating librettos (for works by Mozart, 
Boccherini, Henze, Janacek, Weill, Hindemith, 
Stravinsky and Shostakovich). He has also composed 
incidental music for U Betti’s // caciiaiorc d'amtre 
(1941) and Chekhov’s The Cherry Orchard {]942) 
WRIIINGS 

Gioacthmo Rossini (Turin, 1919) 

Goffredo Petrawt (Rome, 1942) 

cd L ‘Kuropa mivncale da (/luck a \4'af;ner ( I unn, 1 9i0) (collections of 
writings by Bcrlio/j 

ed , with G M Ciatti Alfredo CuscHa « yi’m/Jo.v/Mw (Milan, 19SH) 

/ rusf della mu\ira (Milan, 1962) 

/ a sm/onia e i classu i vicnnesi (Rome, 1966) 

CAROLYN M (ilANTlJRCO 


Oammann, Rolf {h C'elle, 6 May 1929) German 
musicologist lie studied musicology under Blume at 
Freiburg University (1948), Kiel University (1948 50) 
and under Zenck and Gurlilt at Freiburg again (1950 
52) where he took his doctorate (1952) with a disserta- 
tion on Jean Moulon’s motels He was appointed lec- 
turer in the history ol Protestant church music and 
hymnology (1953 64), and (from 1958) in music his- 
tory at the Staatliche Hochschule fur Musik, Freiburg, 
he also worked on the Sachleil of Riemann’s Musik 
Lexikon (1955 64). He completed his Hahilitatwn in 
musicology at Freiburg in 1958 with a work on the 
German Baroque concept of music. He then became a 
lecturer, and (since 1967) ausserplarimassiger Professor 
in musicology at Freiburg, he held the chair of 
mu.sicology at Heidelberg (1963 4), and (during the 
summei terms of 1967 and 1973) at Freiburg His 
research is concerned with late medieval. Renaissance 
and Baroque music. By adopting an approach based on 
the history of ideas, particularly of concepts, he has 
aimed to show the connection between the concept of 
music and the concrete music of a period, and to place 
both in their cultural historical context. 

WRITINGS 

Studienzum Mottenwerk von Jean Mouion{i\\Si. , U ol Freiburg, 1952) 
‘Spatrormcndcn.sorhythmischcn Motettciin 16 Jahrhundcri’, x 

(195.1), 16 

‘Zur Musiklchrc des Andreas Wcrckmcislcr’. AMw, xi (1954), 206 
r>ie Struktur des Musikhegriffs im deutschen Barock (Habililalions- 
schnfl, U of Freiburg, 1958, Cologne, 1967 as IJer Musikhegnjf im 
dcuisdien Barock) 

‘(ieschichle dci Bcgriflsbcslimmung MolcUc’, 4Mm'. xvi (1959), t37 
‘Die Florentiner Domweih-Motetle Dufays (14.36)’, W Braunfels Der 
Dorn von Florenz (Oltcn, Lausanne and Freiburg, 1964) 

‘Die Musica mathematica von Barlolus', AMw, xxvi (1969). 140 
‘Die Musik im Triumphzug Kaiser Maximilians T, AMw, xxxi 
(1974), 245 

HANS HEINRICH EGGEBRECHT 


Damme, Jose van. See Van dam, josE. 


Da Modena, Giacomo. See FOGLIANO, giacomo. 


Damon (/? late 5th century BC). Greek music theorist of 
the Periclean age. During the last three decades of the 
5th century, he was the most prominent of the harmoni- 
cists (see below), who constituted one of the two main 
schools of music theory and were opposed to the empiri- 
cists. 

Among the pre-Socratics, Damon had paramount 
importance for doctrines of musical ethos. Dance and 
song ‘necessarily arise when the soul is in some way 
moved', he maintained (ed. Diels, no. 37, pt.B, item 6), 
aware that purposive action originates in the soul. He 
went on to voice the pnmary tenet of all musical ethic, 
claiming that ‘liberal |i.c befitting a free man] and 
beautiful songs and dances create a similar soul, and the 
reverse kind creates a reverse kind of soul’ (ibid). Ac- 
cording to Aristides Quintilianus, (li, chap. 14; ed. Win- 
ninglon-lngram, p.8(), 11.26-9; ed Meibom, p.95; ed 
Diels, 37/B/7), this creative act was explained as having 
a twofold nature ‘Through similarity, the notes even of 
a continuous melody fi c one which follows the scale 
order] create character and also bring [it] out 
This was the doctrine of Damon’s school also’. Similar- 
ity (honwiotes) was in all likelihood a Damonian pnn- 
ciplc originally separate from the Platonic principle of 
mimesis which incorporated it. As Philodemus 
presented Damon’s belief in the De musica (ed. Kcmke, 
p 55. ed Diels, 37/B/4), the virtues of the liberal and 
beautiful soul included ‘not only courage and modera- 
tion but also justice’, and ‘in singing and playing the 
lyre, a boy ought properly to reveal' these qualities. The 
Platonic Socrates {Republic, §40()r, 11 1-4, ed. Diels, 
37/B/9) notes that Damon applied ethical valuation to 
metneal complexes as well as rhythms, taking these two 
elements separately or in combination. There is a 
statement by Aristides Quintilianus (ibid) about 
traditional modes which is more difficult to understand; 
‘In the harmoniai handed down by him [Damon] it is 
possible to lind in the sequence of notes that sometimes 
the female notes, sometimes the male, predominate or 
diminish or are completely absent, obviously because a 
different harmonia was serviceable according to the 
character \elhos] of each particular soul' The element of 
continuity (see above, concerning stepwise melody) ap- 
pears to be intimately bound up with the process of note 
selection {petteia), which Aristides named as an import- 
ant technique of the Damonian school. The phrase 
‘each particular soul' suggests late theory, however. No 
primary source, moreover, connects Damon or his fol- 
lowers with the male- female concept; nor does the 
antithesis appear to have been a part of the early history 
of Greek music in any case. Finally there is the 
statement, attributed to Damon by Socrates in the 
Republic (§424c. 11.5-6; ed. Diels, 37/B/lO), that 
‘musical styles are nowhere altered without [changes in] 
the most important laws of the state' This thesis, found 
in other cultures as well (e.g. that of ancient China), 
usually issues from a conservative or even reactionary 
point of view. Yet on several occasions Aristophanes, an 
arch-con.servative, attacked Damonian positions {Nubes, 
11.647-51, 961 71, Ranae, 1.729, 11.1491-9) as the 
chief spokesman for the poet -composers in their hos- 
tility towards the new, dogmatic philosophy of the 
Damonian school. 

The possibility that Damon may have been a radical 
rests further, and chiefly, on a careful interpretation of 
the evidence of Plato. The passages in his dialogues 
which seem to praise Damon {Laches, §180^/, 11.2-3, 
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§197^/, 11.1-5, §200^z, 11.2-3; Republic. §400^, l.I r, 

I. 6. §424c, 11.5 -6) take on an altered significance when 
one recalls the wnler’s dislike of versatility, technical 
skill and professionalism. Again, praise even from 
Socrates had no binding force on Plato himself. Yet 
Damon was viewed with respect: Plato saw him as no 
mere teacher of the elements of mu.sic but a professor of 
musical theory and ethic {mousikox) and evidently of 
‘logic’ and political science as well. In later times, 
Isocrates (xv, §235) and Plutarch (Pericles, §4) were to 
call him a Sophist; his association with Prodicus, 
Protagoras and Agathocics bears out the claim 

When Aristotle (Politics, §13406, 11 5 6) mentions 
statements about modal ethos ‘made by persons who 
have devoted special study to this branch of education’, 
he may be referring to the Damonian school These 
harmonic theonsts had already been attacked in the 
early 4lh century by the author of an anonymous dia- 
tribe against doctrines of ethos, the so-callcd Hibch 
musical papyrus. It cites various aspects of harmonicisl 
method and theory: comparative criticism isvnknsis), a 
strongly theoretical bent, insistence upon amateur status 
and the belief that music can make men just Although 
these points are not always Platonic, they are usually 
Damonian. The final one eventually reappears in the 
passage already cited from the treatise by Philodcmus, 
who rightly countered elsewhere (/> rtiusica, iv, §24, 

II. 9- 35; ed. Kcmke, pp.92 3) that Plato did not equate 
justice with music but claimed only that the two are 
analogous. The tradition that Damon spoke before the 
court of the Areopagus, questioned by Philodcmus (De 
musica, i, §11, II 17-19, iv, §34, 11 15, cd. Kcmke, 
pp 7, 104 5), IS insecurely based It is equally doubtful 
that he ‘di.scovered the relaxed Lydian mode', as sug- 
gested in the pseudo-Plutarchian De musica (chap 16, 
cd Lasserre, p, 118. 1117-18; cd Ziegler, p. 13, 1110 
14). At the same time, tradition would hardly have 
associated a noted conservative with one of the harrnon- 
lai which Plato condemned and banned in the Republic 

Although mid- 20th -century continental scholarship 
has ascribed far too much to Damon, he was un- 
questionably a formidable figure He expanded and 
codified ethos doctrines in a notable and perhaps unpar- 
alleled degree; his view that music is connected with the 
soul's motion provided one of the mam theoretical foun- 
dations on which Plato was to build, and his name 
enjoyed wide renown until the Roman period and even 
later (Cicero, De oratore, lii, chap. 33, Martianus 
Capella, ix, §926). 
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WARREN ANDERSON 

Damon, William. See DAMAN, william. 

Damoreau, £tienne-Gr6goire [laini^] (fl 1754-63). 
French composer and violinist. His only known works, 
the six Sonates a deux violons ou dessus de viole sans 
basse op. I (Pans, 1754), are firmly m the tradition of 
the Baroque sonata da camera, suggesting that 


Damoreau belonged to an older generation of com- 
posers He was called Paine to distinguish him from his 
younger brother Jean-Franv'ois Damoreau. 

BIBI lOCJRAPHY 

L de La Laureiicic L eiitle frant,aisc de violon de LuHv d Viotii (Pans. 
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hor further bibliography sec l3AMom Aii, jlan-franvois 

NEAL ZASLAW 

Damoreau (dcs Aulnais), Jean-Pranvois [Ic /eurie] (Jl 
Pans, 1754-cl775). French organist, harpsichordist 
and composer, younger brother of Fticnne-Grcgoire 
Damoreau His Pieces de clavecin avec accompaf^nement 
de violon el sans accompaf^nemenf appeared in Pans m 
1754 He appeared at the Concert Spiritucl on three 
occasions, playing organ concertos in April 1759 and 
April 1760 and a transcription of the overture to 
Mondonville's ffton cl I’Aurore in June 1759 (the cus- 
tom of performing organ transcriptions of orchc.stral 
works had originated with Balbastre in 1755 6 and 
remained popular ftir more than a decade) In 1763 he 
gave a scries of public demonstrations on a harpsichord 
built by Le Gay, which had an action that both bowed 
and plucked, and could be heard every day at the 
Tuilerics between 4 and 9 p.m In 1771 Damoreau 
publi.shed his he suite en quatuor (for piano oi harp- 
sichord. violin, fluie or oboe), on melodies by Grctry, 
Monsigny and Philidor, the 2e suite en qualuor (piano, 
harpsichord or harp, violin, horn or viola), on melodics 
by Martini and La Borde, appeared the lollowing year 
Damoreau le feunc should not be confu.sed with the 
organist and composei Nicolas-Jcan Le Froid dc 
Mcrcaux, listed as ‘Demereaux’ or ‘Desmereaux’ in the 
Parisian Ahmmach musical and CalcnJiier musical 
M/7/ rme/ between 1775 and 1789 

BlBl lOCiRAPHY 

M Brcnct /.<*\ inn<cH\ cn htance \tms I'annen regime (E.ins 
I9(KI/R1970) 

‘La libraiic tnusicalL cn France lic I6‘>3 j 1790', SlMit \iii 
(1906 7), 44Sf 

C Jtihansson Freni h Musii Publishers Cuialogiies of the Second Dull 
of the hightecnih ( enlurs (Stockholm, 1955) 

D fuller highteenfh-( eniurx tremh Harpsuhord Musu (diss 
Harvard tJ , 1965) 

B Gerald ‘Invcntairc alphabetique dcs documents rcpcrtoincs rcl.iiils 
duxmusicicnspunsicns conserves an X Archives dc Paris', RM! C, xiii 
(1973). 181 

C Picrre Hisioire dii Conieri spirtiuel 1725 I7d0 (Pans 1975) 
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Damoreau, Laure Cinti-. See CiNTI-DAMORI AU, LAURI 
Damper pedal. See SlJSIAlNIN<3 PI DAI.. 

Dampfer (Ger ). Mute. 

Dampierre, Marc Antoine, Marquis dc (b 24 Dec 1676, 
//Versailles, 18 June 1756). French nobleman. He was 
equerry to the Duke of Maine, then to Louis XV. A 
celebrated huntsman, he composed hunting-calls and 
was perhaps the first to put the music of the hunt into 
musical notation. His fanfares were originally handed 
down aurally, but were later published through the 
efforts of a pupil as Recueil de fanfares pour la chasse a 
une et a deux trompes (Pans, cl 778). 

PAULEriE LEI AILLEUR 

Damrosch. German-American family of musicians. 

(1) I^eopold Damrosch (b Posen, 22 Oct 1832; d 
New York, 15 Feb 1885) Violinist, conductor and 
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composer. He was educated at the Gymnasium in his 
native town and at Berlin University, where he took the 
degree in medicine in 1854. Having shown marked 
musical taste in early life, he then decided, against his 
parents’ wishes, to abandon medicine and devote himself 
to the study of music. He became a pupil of Ries, S. W. 
Dchn and Bohmer, and made such progress that he 
appeared the next year as a solo violinist at Magdeburg. 
After he had given concerts in the principal German 
cities Liszt appointed him leading violinist in the court 
orchestra at Weimar in 1857, While there he married 
(he singer Helene von Heimburg. In 1858-60 he was 
conductor of the Breslau Philharmonic Society, where 
his programmes included works by Wagner, Liszt and 
Berlioz. In I860 he made concert lours with Bulow and 
Tausig. In 1862 he organized the Orchcstervcrein of 
Breslau, of which he remained director until 1871 

In that year Damrosch was called to New York to 
become conductor of the Mannergcsangvcrein Anon 
His energy, strong musical temperament and organizing 
ability soon brought him influence in the musical life of 
New York, where in 1873 he Ibunded the Oratorio 
Society, a choir devoted to the performance of oratorios 
and other works In 1878 a further result of Damrosch's 
labours was the foundation of the Symphony Scx:iety for 
orchestral concerts. Damrosch was elected conductor of 
both of these, a position he occupied until his death 
In the 1876 7 sca.son he was conductor of the 
Philharmonic Society's concerts 

In 1880 Columbia C ollege conferred the MusD on 
Damrosch In 1881 he conducted the first great musical 
lestival held in New York, with an orchc.stra of 250 and 
a chorus of 1200. In 1883 he made a successful lour 
through the western stales with his orchestra His com- 
positions, some of them published m Germany, some in 
the USA, were numerous but unimportant (sec the list in 
drove 2). 

Damrosch was also instrumental in the establishment 
of German opera at the Metropolitan Opera, which had 
opened with an Italian season that was a disastrous 
financial failure He presented a plan for German opera, 
gathered a company of German singers and opened the 
season on 1 7 November 1 884, ending on 1 1 February 
1885. Damrosch conducted all the performances but the 
last, which took place five days before his death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

t 1 Rice ‘Personal Recollections of Leopold Damrosch , xxviii 

(1942), 269 

(2) Frank (Heino) Damrosch {h Breslau, 22 June 
1859; d New York, 22 Oct 1937) Conductor and 
teacher, son of Leopold Damrosch He went to New 
York with his family in 1871, having studied com- 
position and the piano as a child. He first went into 
business in Denver, but soon devoted himself to music, 
becoming conductor of the Denver Chorus Club and 
supervisor of music in schools. After his father’s death 
he was chorus master at the Metropolitan Opera until 
1891. In 1892 he organized the People’s Singing 
Classes in New York for instruction in sight-reading 
and choral singing: from this he developed the People's 
Choral Union, with a mainly working-class membership 
of 1200. He was also instrumental in founding the 
Musical Art Society in New York, a small chorus of 
professional singers devoted to the performance oi a 
^'appella choral works and modem choral music; he was 
conductor until the society was discontinued in 1920. In 
1897 he was made supervisor of music in the New York 


schools and in 1898 succeeded his brother Walter as 
conductor of the Oratorio Society, which their father 
had founded. He held that post until 1912. At vanous 
times he conducted choral societies in towns near New 
York, but resigned most of these posts in 1904 to 
become director of the Institute of Musical Art in New 
York. He received the MusD of Yale University in 
1904 

WRITINGS 

A Popular Method of SiRht Singing (New York, 1894) 

Sonw Essentiah in the Teaching of Music (New York. 1916) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

L P and R P Siehbms Franck Damrosch Let the People Sing (New 
York, 194.5) 

(3) Walter (Johannes) Damrosch (/> Breslau, 30 Jan 
1862, d New York, 22 Dec 1950). Conductor, 
educationist and composer, brother of Frank 
Damrosch He was devoted to music from his childhood 
and studied composition and the piano in Germany and 
in New York, where he went with his family in 1871 
When his father began his season of German opera at 
the Metropolitan Opera in 1884, Walter became assis- 
tant conductor, and after his father's death he continued 
in that post under Anton Scidl He succeeded his father 
as conductor of the Oratorio and New York Symphony 
Societies He was active m the former until he resigned 
in 1898, and in the latter, with a brief discontinuance, 
until his retirement from all musical activities. In 1894 
he organized the Damrosch Opera Company with 
German singers, giving performances in New York and 
throughout the country for five years. In 1899 he was 
made conductor of the German operas at the 
Metropolitan for two years. In the 1902-3 season he 
was conductor of the New York Philharmonic Society. 
In the following year the New York Symphony Society 
was reorganized and continued under his direction. 
With this organization he made a tour in Europe in the 
summer of 1920. 

Damrosch received the MusD from Columbia 
University in 1914 During World War I he organiz.ed 
a bandmasters' training school in France for the 
American Expeditionary Force; and later he was con- 
cerned in founding the music school for Americans at 
Fontainebleau. In his later years Damrosch came to the 
fore as a director of broadcast orchestral music, fic was 
the first to conduct an orchestral concert relayed across 
the USA In 1927 he was appointed musical adviser to 
the NBC, and among other activities he organized a 
regular ‘music appreciation hour' for schoolchildren 
throughout the USA and Canada, an application to 
broadcasting of his lifelong work as director of chil- 
dren’s concerts in New York. Despite his untiring efforts 
for musical education Damro.sch never completely aban- 
doned composition 

WORKS 
{selective lust) 

OPFRAS 

The Scarlcl l.ctlcr (3. G P LaVrop. after N Hawthorne), Boston, 1 1 
Feb 1896 

'Ilic Dove of Peace (comic opera, 3, W Irwin), Philadelphia, 15 Oct 
1912 

(’yrano de Bergerac (4, W J Henderson, after Rostand), New Y ork. 
Metropolitan, 27 Feb 1913 

The Man Without a Country (2. A Gu terman, after E E Hale). New 
York, Metropolitan, 12 May 1937 

OTHER WORKS 

iphigenia in Aulis (incidental music. Euripides), Berkeley, Calif., 1915 
Medea (incidental music. Eunpidcs); Berkeley. Calif., 1915 
Electra (incidental music. Sophocles); New York, 1917 
Abraham Lincoln’s Song. Bar, chorus, orch, 1935 
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Dunkirk (R Nathan), Bar, male chorus, chamber orch, 1943, NBC\ 
2 May 1943 
Chamber music, songs 

Pnncipal publishers' G Schirmer, BrciikopI & Ifartcl 
WRI'IINGS 

My M usual IaIv (New York and London, 1923) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

G Damrosch Finlctlcr From the Top of the Stairs (Boston, 1946) 

H E KREHBIFL, RICHARD ALDRICH, H C COLLES/R 

Damse, Jozef {h Sokolow, Malopolska, 26 Jan 1789, J 
Rudnu, nr. Warsaw, 15 Dec 1X52). Polish composer 
and actor From 1809 to 1812 he was a clarinettist, 
trombonist and military bandmaster, and from 1813 a 
singer and actor, first in Vilnius and then in Warsaw 
There he began to compose, writing music for the stage, 
including 40 comic operas and burlesques, 16 melo- 
dramas and three operas. He was a composer without 
any high artistic aspirations. His output is not of great 
value, particularly as in his stage works he pandered to 
the lowest tastes of the general public 
WORKS 

SFAGF 

Klarynecik magnetyezny [The magnetic clarinet) (comic opera, L 
Dmuszcwski), Warsaw, 26 Aug 1822, Po/nan Theatre Library 
Chlop milionowy, c/yli D/icwc/yna ze swial.i c/arownego [The mil- 
lionaire boy, or ITie girl from the enchanted world] (melodrama, 3, 
F Raimund, trans Damse), Warsaw, 26 Nov 1829 (Warsaw, 1830) 
Bankocetic przcci^tc.czyli Aktorowic na prowincji (Snipped banknotes, 
or Actors in the provinces] (comic opera, 2. S Doliwa-Slarzynski), 
Warsaw, 20 April 1836, PfKj 

Kontraband/.ista [The smuggler] (opera, 3, S Bogushiwski). Warsaw, 1 
June 1844 (Warsaw, n d ) 

Diabcl kulawy [I'he lame devil] (ballet), Warsaw. 5 Sept 1846. lost 
OIHI K WORKS 

2 masses, 1837, 1840, lost. oITertoncs. songs, polonarscs, ma/urkas, 
waltzes, other dances, orch, over 1 00 polonaises and other dances, pi. 
Variations, cl, 1837, lost 
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ALINA NOWAK-ROMANOWIC7 
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Dance. 

I Introduction 11 Western antiquity. Ill Middle Ages 
and early Renaissance. IV Late Renaissance and 
Baroque to 1700. V 18th century. VL 19th centur> 
VIL 20lh century 

/. Introduction, Dance, like all the arts, finds expres- 
sion in an apparently infinite range of styles, forms and 
techniques: it may satisfy the simplest inner needs for 
emotional release through motor activity, as in chil- 
dren's singing-games, or the most complex demands of 
the creative artist on the professional stage; it may be 
profoundly subjective or philosophical, or purely de- 
corative or virtuoso; it ranges from the ecstatically 
Dionysiac to the calmly Apollonian, the hypnotic to the 
cerebral, the totally pantomimic to the totally abstract, 
the completely functional - that is, .serving a social or 
ritual purpose - to art for art’s sake. Like music, dance 
may be performed either in solitary privacy, or by 
groups for their own satisfaction, or in a concert or 
theatrical setting. Thus its pleasqres may be gained 



either by direct participation or vicariously. As a thea- 
trical art it goes hand in hand with costume and scenery, 
music and poetry. As such, it is frequently part of religi- 
ous rites or put to the service of the slate These associa- 
tions are not unusual for any art. What seems to be 
unique to dance, however, is that it appears never to 
stand alone, but always to be accompanied by musical 
sound, at however simple a level f"or the ancient 
Greeks, in fact, music, dance and poetry were repre- 
sented by the single term mousike (art of the Muses). 

Western dance music, with which this article is con- 
cerned (for folk traditions and non- Western dance, see 
the entries on the countries concerned), comprises 
two ma)or divisions: music for dancing proper, such as 
a waltz or a Stravinsky ballet, and dancc-inspired music, 
as heard in Bach suites, symphonic minuets, or Chopin 
ma/urkas. Both categories range from musical sim- 
plicity to complexity, and within each there arc ma.stcr- 
picccs by some of the finest composers With regard to 
dance music proper, it is essential that musicians 
understand the character, tempo, rhythmic needs and 
physical problems of the dances in ordei to perform the 
music As for idcali/ed dance music, recent research 
into the dances of the 15th to 18th centuries, foi ex- 
ample, has aided musicians immeasurably in then 
attempts to transmute dance-likc qualities into the music 
and to explore the problems of tempo, articulation, 
phrasing and character it presents. (Foi details of the 
choreography and repertory for specific dances, and for 
illustrations, see the entries on the dances concerned 
For theatrical stage design, see QPt RA, §VIII.) 

The prehistorics of music and dance arc more heavily 
shrouded in mystery than tho.se ol the other arts for lack 
of concrete evidence Tales of their origins, no matter 
how specific they appear to be, lack the corroboration 
that could prove them true While known human migra- 
tions may logically be assumed to have included dance, 
any hypothesis in this area must be viewed with an 
awareness of the tendencies of conquerors to absorb 
artistic infiuences from the conquered F.ven in recorded 
history, the problems of authenticating Western dance 
history arc more severe than they arc for Western 
music, because not even a rudimentary notation existed 
before the 15th century, and the notation systems in use 
since then record only a tiny fraction of all dance 
Besides, most of these systems are essentially short- 
hands in which one symbol stands (or a number of move- 
ments occurring either simultaneously or consecutively. 
Written descriptions of these movements in dance 
manuals, which also first appeared in the 1.5th century 
and are certainly the best sources on dance of the past, 
are often ambiguous. Furthermore, both in the notations 
and in the manuals exact correlations of dance with 
music are often elusive. Today there arc .still problems, 
for the advent of sound film, valuable as it is, and the 
development of accurate and complete dance notations 
(for example, Labanotation) have not yet resulted in a 
record of dance remotely comparable in extent to 
current musical recordings and scores. It is, therefore, 
still the rule rather than the exception for dances to be 
revived from memory, a method that is notoriously fal- 
lible. It goes without saying that non-Westem dance, 
taught largely by rote, presents the same problems. 

To flesh out the history of dance music much other 
evidence must be examined. Early iconographic sources 
tell of dance and its musical accompaniments quite 
clearly (Greek vases are a rich source, lor example). 
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Written records (memoirs, letters, plays, poems, tales 
and travellers' accounts) document the place and func- 
tions of dance in a society, of desirable or undesirable 
attributes in dancing, and of instrumental and vocal 
accompaniments The more direct evidence supplied by 
dance music and poetry intended for dancing reveals 
something of its metre and character. But none of these 
sources either provides movement sequences, or de- 
scribes how music and dance were correlated, or gives 
clear tempo indications Concrete modern examples 
may demonstrate the possibilities for movement inher- 
ent in the human body, and the many ways these may 
relate to music, but they must remain largely hypo- 
thetical when dealing with the past, even when there may 
he a basis for thinking that certain ancient traditions 
have been maintained through reverential rote teaching 
While the utmost caution must be observed, then, in 
using all types of evidence, and while much primary 
research remains to be done, some facts of dance history 
are indeed certain, and there is a considerable body of 
informalion on the relationships between music and 
dance. 

Music for dance may be supplied entirely by the 
dancer by clapping, stamping, snapping the fingers, slap- 
ping the body or singing. These musical means may be 
extended by wearing bells, shells, Lederhosen or boots, 
by striking sticks, swords or shields, or by playing 
castanets, finger cymbals, tambourines or drums hung on 
ihc body. Except lor the voice, these devices are largely 
percussive in nature, providing basic metrical and rhyth- 
mic accompaniments and accents for the dancer. Dance 
music may also be supplied by non-dancing singers or 
instrumentalists, or both Here too, there is great variety, 
for the accompaniment may use the resources listed above, 
may he assigned to one oi many, to amateurs or to 
professionals, it may be improvised on a basic pattern or 
composed, and may extend from the pure 'mouth music' of 
nonsen.se .syllables to the sophisticated musical resources 
ofa symphonic ensemble or electronic tape The manner of 
accompaniment vanes widely in other respects as well. 
The ‘accompanist' may. in fact, direct the dances, as in the 
case of the 18lh-century dancmg-masler with \\\^ pochette 
violin, or he may compete with the dancer, as i n some of the 
German Zwie father which change metre rapidly in a 
gucssing-game between dancers and musicians, or he may 
both follow and lead, as when a musician pauses for a 
dancer's leap belbrc resuming command of the beat. In 
short, the union between musician and dancer is achieved 
through multiple means. 

The term ‘dance music’ usually implies strong pulses 
and rhythmic patterns that are organized into repeated 
metric groupings synchronizing exactly with those of 
the dance Rhythmic accents and phrase lengths nor- 
mally coincide with those of dance also, as does the 
mood of the music. It should be pointed out, however, 
that significant exceptions to these norms can easily be 
found which result in dance and music relating to each 
other in a contrapuntal manner (as in the hemiola min- 
uet step, which is not always duplicated m the music, or 
as in some Balkan dances m which dance phrase and 
musical phrase do not coincide until the final cadence). 
Such elements as form, meljdy, harmony and texture 
can perhaps be more independent of the dance, as may 
be illustrated by 18th-century binary dances m which 
the form, the melodic material and the tonic -dominant- 
tonic harmonic movement are not mirrored by the foot- 
work or dance paths, although each repetition of the 
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music does encompass each dance figure Nevertheless, 
it IS entirely possible for musical form and dance form 
to coincide more closely, or for a choreographer to 
duplicate many other aspects of a pre-existing musical 
work, or, on the other hand, for music to be composed 
to mimic and support totally the structure of a pre- 
existing choreography. The multiplicity suggested here 
IS balanced, however, by one seemingly immutable con- 
stant- the association of slow tempo with cither a solemn 
or a tragic mood and of fast tempo with gaiety or dram- 
atic climax. The corollary to this, that excitement is 
engendered by a speeding up of the basic pulse, seems to 
be found in all Western dance. 
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//. Western antiquity. In ancient Greece dancing 
played a prominent role both in pnvate life and in public 
ceremonial and ritual. Group dancing, more often than 
not by members of the same sex, was commonest, but 
solo dancing, usually of an expressive or blatantly 
imitative character, developed particularly in connec- 
tion with the stage, though also at private entertain- 
ments. The most striking difference from modern 
Western society is the absence of evidence for dancing 
in pairs of opposite sexes. The Greeks regarded the 
whole body as being involved in the movements of the 
dance, especially arms and hands (for which the term 
cheironomia is frequently found), but even head and 
eyes. Literary evidence for the dance is supplemented by 
that of art, especially vase painting, but the latter must 
be used with caution because of artistic conventions in 
the portrayal of action. 


The earliest references in Homer are to dancing of 
youths and maidens at country festivals and weddings, 
or as entertainment in royal palaces. When Odysseus 
{Odyssey, viii, 206fT) is entertained by the Phaeacians, 
who boast their pre-eminence in dancing, he witnesses a 
dance in which athletic movements and ball-throwing 
are part of the performance. The mention {Iliad, xvi, 
183) of maidens dancing in the choir of Artemis shows 
that the cults of Olympian divinities then, as in later 
classical Greece, featured song and dance rituals which 
became stereotyped in various poetic genres (c.g. the 
partheneia, maiden songs, composed by Aleman, Pindar 
and others for performance in the appropriate shrine, 
hymeneals, epithalamia, paeans, dithyrambs, etc) The 
pannuchts (‘all night’ festival) was a common setting, 
and deities such as Dionysus, Apollo, Artemis and (in 
Sparta) the scmi-divinc Helen were invoked as patronsj 
of the choirs The word thiasos was used of the com-', 
pany of votaries of a particular god, and such groups \ 
were widespread in mainland Greece and islands like ' 
Delos, Lesbos and Crete 

It was commonly held by the Greeks themselves that 
Crete had once made an important contribution to 
the development, even ‘invention', of dancing, and 
archaeological evidence confirms that dancing in groups 
or circles played some part in Minoan religious cerem- 
onies and entertainments, the executants sometimes 
ornately dressed, or engaged in athletic tumbling and 
somersaulting for which C'retans were famed and which 
the Greeks regarded as part of the dance 3'hc agility in 
battle of the Cretan Menoncs, one of the minor Achaean 
heroes of the lhad, is attributed to his dancing skill, and 
the description of battle as ‘the dance of Ares' becomes 
a traditional poetic motif Among prominent Cretan 
myths IS the legend that the infant Zeus was protected at 
birth by the beating of feet and clashing of weapons by 
the Curetes, which drowmed his cries (Some scholars 
would associate this with a well-established primitive 
belief in the magical ‘apotropaic’ powers of dancing.) 
Armed dances continued to be popular both in Dorian 
Sparta, where di.sciplined dance forms recalling tactical 
manoeuvres were prominent in the education of young 
men and were thought to contribute to the martial excel- 
lence of classical Sparta, and in Athens, where at the 
panathenaic festival the so-called Pyrrhic dance, 
sometimes said to have been invented by Neoptolcmus 
(Pyrrhus), son of Achilles, was performed in honour of 
Athena by youths naked except for helmet, shield and 
spear, and consisted of a traditional senes of movements 
and gestures mimicking offensive and defensive postures 
of combat (see fig.l). References in Aristophanes, 
Demosthenes and others show that the dancing class, 
attended by youths according to their local tribe, was an 
important feature of education and social life. 

Another dance said to be of Cretan origin was the 
hyporchema, a lively dance of a pantomimic nature with 
instrumental accompaniment. This was occasionally 
danced at emotional moments in the lyrical passages of 
Attic tragedy, in which artistic choreography was 
greatly developed. The chorus punctuated the spoken 
dialogue of the play with songs and dances, accom- 
panied by music of the double aulos, which varied in 
mood and metre according to the unfolding of the plot. 
The origins of tragedy are controversial, but one tradi- 
tion, held perhaps erroneously by Aristotle, saw it as an 
extension or development of the dithyramb, originally 
sung and danced spontaneously m honpur of Dionysus, 
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/ Pyrrhic (Jancc Hellenistic marble hus-rehef ( opted from a Greek onf^inal (4th century BC ) (Sola dellc Muse, 
Vatican, Rome) 


god of fcriilily dx\d wine Certainly the association of 
Dionysus with both these poetic genres remained 
traditional, but in Athens the dithyramb itself continued 
to develop, and in the 5th century was a circular dance 
of *>0 particip<ints. and a prominent element in competi- 
tions between the tribes at Dionysiac and other city 
lestivals. The tragic chorus numbered first 12, then 15. 
and seems to have danced formally in rectangular pat- 
terns in the so-called stasima, or choral odes, performed 
in the orchestra (‘dancing-place’), where it remained 
throughout the play, from its first entrance (parodos) 
until Its exit (exodos) to a marching anapaestic 
rhythm 7'he dances of Phrymehus and Aeschylus, the 
earliest notable tragedians (who traditionally wrote their 
own music and arranged their own chtireography), were 
much admired Sophocles, said to have been an elegant 
dancer, is known to have written a handbook ‘On the 
chorus', which unfortunately has not survived In his 
plays and those of Huripides the actors occasionally join 
with the chorus m lyrical exchanges, but seem not to 
have been called on to engage in the dancing. 

Performed along with the tragedies were ‘satyr 
plays’, with the chorus masquerading as attendants of 
Pan or Silenus in grotesque caricatures of the tragic 
dances, and there is evidence of indecent dances such as 
the .sikmriis and kordax (Much terminology of specific 
dances is f ound in compendious works of later antiquity, 
particularly the Deipno, sophists of Athenaeus, e g books 
1 and XIV. and the lexicon of Pollux, iv, 99ff ) The kordax 
was associated also with Attic comedy, and many plays 
of Aristophanes end with scenes of violent revelry where 
the chorus and actors indulge in the energetic, whirling 
dances appropriate to the kdmos (revel). Another strik- 
ing feature of his plays is the dressing of the chorus as 
animals, birds or insects, which may hark back to 
popular charades in which participants dressed in 
animal costume and imitated animal behaviour (see Hg.2) 
That such dressing-up could also be used more seriously 
in ritual contexts is shown by another tradition of 
classical Athens, that of young girls at puberty dressing 
as bears and dancing in honour of Artemis at the neigh- 
bouring township of Brauron 

While dancing at festivals and religious rituals tended 
to produce stereotyped patterns, there was also the un- 
inhibited ecstatic djincmg, particularly in honour of 
Dionysus, but also of divinities from the East such as 
the Asiatic mother goddess (sometimes called C'YBH h) 
and various fertility demons (Attis, Sabazius, etc), 
whose cults infiltrated Greece. The dancing associated 
with these rites resembled the outbursts of dancing 


mama that have periodically occurred in Europe and 
given concern to civic authority by the social disorder 
they arouse Women were especially prone to such 
effects, and there is much literature (notably Euripides’ 
Racchae) about maenadism (called after the female votar- 
ies of Dionysus), while in art these dances are char- 
acterized by poses showing the tossing head, bulging 
throat and startled eyes of the devotee in a ‘possessed’ 
slate Much too is said of corybantism, called after the 
male devotees of Asiatic cults, whose excited dancing 
apparently induced hallucinatory states 

The contrast between such emotional and orgiastic 
dancing and the traditional use of the dance in educa- 
tion, and to some degree as a form of gymnastics, 
impelled Plato (in the Republic, and in more detail in the 
Iaiws) to recommend strict state control over forms of 
dancing permitted to free Hellenic citizens, who should 
concentrate on stately dances such as the vmmeleia 
which imparted grace to body and soul alike, or on 
warlike dances in the Dorian tradition, allowing the 
more licentious dances to be performed, if at all, for 
entertainment by slaves and foreigners (There are de- 
scriptions in Xenophon’s Symposium of the sort of 
dances that might be provided by professional enter- 
tainers and enjoyed at Athenian dinner parties, where 
hetaerae might also be engaged to dance for the com- 



2, Two dancers dressed as birds, accompanied by an 
aulos detail from a Greek omochoe {c500 BC') {British 
Museum, London) 
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.?. Professional dancing girl with clappers, accompanied 
by an aulos player- detail from a red- figure kvlix (c5lO 
BC) {British Museum, London) 


pany; sec fig. 3 ) Elsewhere Socrates himself is quoted as 
saying that ‘those who are best at dancing arc also best at 
war’, alluding of course to such dances as the Pyrrhic 
described above Plato’s views on music and dancing 
were much influenced (via Socrates) by Pericles’ friend 
and adviser Damon, the musician and educationist, who 
held firm beliefs in the effect of melody and rhythm on 
‘soul’ and character, and much subsequent literature on 
dancing, by for example Plutarch, Lucian and Libanius 
(the latter two being authors of extant treatises ‘on the 
dance’), and by musical writers such as Aristides 
Quintilian us, concentrates on the ethical influences of 
dance rhythms. 

In the Greco- Roman world also, literary sources 
include much censorious condemnation of dancing 
(Cicero, Seneca) or devastating satire (Juvenal) against 
what was now mostly a professional art, but needless to 
say the dances of prostitutes m the taverns were popular 
with the masses, to say nothing of the more artistic 
theatrical displays of Greek dancers like the famous 
Bathyllus and Pylades. The real virtuosos were the pan- 
tomimic who interpreted a series of different roles during 
the spectacular choreography of mythical scenes, and 
attracted public lionization, large incomes and the 
favour of the impcnal courts. The theatrical excesses of 
the reign of Nero, and his patronage of dancing among 
the other arts, were notorious; and indeed later a dancer, 
the celebrated Theodora, by her marriage to Justinian, 
actually became Empress of Rome, Inevitably the un- 
remitting censure of moralists, pagan and Christian, 
directed against salacious women and effeminate men 
dancers, became a literary commonplace, and a far cry 
from the art idealized by the classical Greeks as the god- 
given gift of Apollo, Terpsichore and her sister Muses, 
and even, Lucian {De saltatione) declared, as the mortal 
imitation of the concord and rhythm manifested in the 
dance of the stars. 
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III. Middle Ages and early Renaissance. It would of 
course be absurd to talk about the dance history of the 
Middle Ages as if there had been no changes of style, no 
development of technique, no evolution of philosophical 
attitude and aesthetic approach towards the art of danc- 
ing during the nearly 1000 years of medieval cultural 
history However, only the roughest sub-division of the 
whole period is possible The reason is the absence of 
primary dance sources before the great instruction man- 
uals of the 15th century Up to about 1420, the year 
given on the first page of the Domenico treatise, know- 
ledge of medieval dance must be gathered from literafy 
references, from musical evidence and from iconogra- 
phic representation There is, happily, an abundance ol 
these However until the emergence of the medieval in- 
struction book, or of eye-witness accounts such as those 
in the fly-leaves of Nancy (1445), Cervera (fl496) and 
Salisbury (1497), or of the prattica collections o[ 
Foligno (mid- 15th century), the II Papa manuscript 
(early 16th century) and the Nuremberg manuscript 
(1517), information is limited to the mere mentioning of 
names and technical terms at worst and to the delinea- 
tion of shapes at best 

I The Middle Ages 2 The early Renaissance 

1 Thh Middit Ages The key words saltarc {saltatio), 
hallare {ballatiOc hal. hallo) and choreare {chorcatio. 
chorea, choreas dm ere), as they were used by the church 
Fathers in cither a critical or an approving sen.se, allow 
.some admittedly rough conclusions about dance in the 
early Middle Ages The classical Latin definition of sal- 
tatio was ‘pantomime’, that is, representative dance in the 
hands of professional performers This became ‘to jump' 
or ‘to leap’ and, as the technical term entered into the 
movement repertory of social dancing, merged with the 
corresponding Germanic ‘sprmgen’ and ‘hupfen’ to form 
the frequently mentioned Hupfauff. Sprmgdaniz and 
.saltarello types of the late Middle Ages and the early 
Renaissance 

The most general of the medieval terms is ballatw 
(from Greek hallein) which is used in the widest under- 
standing of dance {hallator. ballatrix. ‘dancer’) and 
dance festivity {bat. hau\ see BALLO), as well as in 
luxtaposition to chorea The latter, a classical term that 
eventually became identified with chor aula-car ola- 
carole. is used exclusively for group dances in line or 
circle patterns, while ballatio seems to imply other for- 
mations, such as the processional type of dance. Slightly 
overlapping in meaning with saltare is the Roman word 
‘tripudiare’ {iripudium)\ originally the technical term for 
the Salian armed and victory dances (see Aeppli for 
etymological details and quotations), it was sub- 
sequently applied to other forms of formal dances with 
or without weapons and to religious dances like the two- 
voicc Stella splendens of the 14th-century Spanish 
Llibre vermeil which is accompanied by the remark 
‘Sequitur alia cantilena ... ad tnpudium rotundum’ 
(AnM. X, 720, and it finally acquired the general mean- 
ing of dance, the ‘ars tripudh’ of the Guglielmo treatises 
of the mid- 15th century. The last of the general dance 



terms, danzare (dander, danser, tantzen, with Ihcir 
nouns), did not enter the vocabulary until the late 
Middle Ages. Again the meanings are varied and ambig- 
uous; besides the most general meaning, of any kind of 
choreutic activity, it is most often used for a pairing of 
danser or lanzen with another, contrasting term 
‘Quaroler et dansscr et mener bonne vie' (Chevalier au 
cygne; sec Godefroy, i, 786), ‘dancent et balent et qucrol- 
enl’ (Renarf: ibid, 787), ‘tanzen unde reien’ (Stamheimer, 
see Sachs, Eng. trans., p.269) and so on 

As time progressed, the first proper names for dances 
began to appear. Carole and espringale, reien and 
hoveiantz, estampie, stantipes and saltarello, trotto and 
tresche are all part of the repertory from the 1 2th 
century on. German peasants danced firlejanz and hop- 
paldei, ridewanz and gofenanz (Bohme), their Italian 
counterparts the piva; the cazzole was performed at 
liastcr in Sens Cathedral in the 13th century (Gougaud, 
p 232). 

Of all these only the carole emerges from the writings 
of medieval poets as a definite choreographic shape it 
was the line dance par excellence, ancestor of the far- 
andole and the branle, with the participants holding 
hands; it could have figures during its course (the ‘bridge’ 
appears frequently in iconographic repre.scntations see 
the Lorcnzeiti fresco of the Siena Pala/zo Pubblico, 
fig 4), It could be stretched out over a great space (‘Tel 
caiolc ne fu pas veiie/pres d'une quart dure d’unc lieuc’ 
Phelipc de Remi, La manekme, see Sachs, op cit, 271) 
or contracted into a closed circle, it could be quietly 
stepped or performed with lively hops and jumps. When 
caroles or reyhen were sung, all participants would join 
in, either in strophic songs or responding to the intona- 
tion of a leader, who could be cither a jongleur or one of 
the festive company Rondeaux, virclais and ballades 
were most frequently used for this purpose, but whether 
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the choreography reflected in any degree the structural 
complexities of these vocal forms, there is no way of 
knowing. 

While the long or circular carole is documented for 
all levels of medieval society, the more formal danse 
(danza, tantz, hovetantz) for couples or groups of three 
was. at least initially, the particular property of the 
nobility The key words for the dance-technical execu- 
tion are ‘to walk’ (Middle High Ger gen), ‘to step’, ‘to 
slide’, ‘to glide’ (Middle High Ger. slifen)', the embellish- 
ing schwantzen (‘to .strut’; literally, ‘to wag the tail') is 
probably the medieval ancestor of the 15th-century 
campeggiare (Cornazano) and the pavoneggiare of the 
16th century (Caroso, Negri), just as these elegant 
processional dances themselves stand at the beginning of 
an uninterrupted development which leads on to the 
classical Burgundian basse danse and the more elaborate 
Italian bassadan/a of the 15th century, and then to the 
pavan of the high Renaissance (see fig 5, p.l82) 

Medieval wnters occasionally made a distinction be- 
tween dame and hal (or haw ‘Danses. baus et caroles 
veissie/ commencier’ Bertc: sec Godefroy, i, 559) It is 
tempting to sec in this the earliest trace of the character- 
istic division of the court dances of the quattrocento into 
bassadanzas and balli, the former either purely proces- 
sional OT rcstrainedly ornamental, the latter predomin- 
anllv expressive and dramatic, but there is simply not 
enough evidence from the Middle Ages to prove or to 
disprove this hypothesis. 

The writings of medieval authors are full of refer- 
ences to the musical instruments that provided the ac- 
companiment for dances. Tamhourin, drums and bells, 
pipe and tabor, frestels, lutes, psaltcnon, gigen (vielles). 
organetto, bagpipes, shawms and trumpets - in short, 
the entire palette of instrumental colours, either singly 
or in a variety of combinations, could be and was u.sed 
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to accompany dancing. Estampie and danse royale, classes, like the folkdances of the present, seem to have 

stantipes, ductia and nota, saltarello and rotta, well been quite clearly defined as to their regional proven- 

documented in medieval musical practice (GB-Oh ance and manner of execution (see Bohmc, Sachs), the 

Douce 139, F-Pn fr.844, GB-Lhm Add. 29987) and refined style of dancing of the medieval knights and their 

theory (Johannes de Grocheo, rl300), have been sub- ladies amounted to a language that was spoken every- 

jccted to much scrutiny and musicological discussion. where. One reason for this was that the teaching of 

From all this the forms of the instrumental dances dance and the playing of music apparently lay in the 

emerge clearly enough, short, repeated sections {puncta) same hands. Choreographies, like epic tales and .songs, 

with ouvert and clos endings are the rule; their number were carried from castle to castle by professional enter- 

can vary from three to seven. There are some pairings of tamers; jongleurs, Spielleuie and Jewish letzim sang and 

saltarello and rotta which arc early examples of the played, tumbled and mimed and, when called on to do 

Tanz-Nachtanz idea. On the basis of Johannes de so, led the dances which concluded the day's activities 

Grocheo’s writings the relative speed for the estampie The annual jongleur ‘schools' provided welcome oppor- 

has been established as fairly sedate (Wagenaar- tunitics for exchanging ideas on the current trends of 

Nolthenius) while the ductia, ‘cum recta percussione’, fashionable entertainment, and from these centres ideas 

seems to have been quite fast, ‘levis et velox’. Occasional and materials were carried back to princely residences 

attempts ha’T been made (by Sachs, Aubry, Reese) to everywhere. When the specialist in the teaching of dance 

connect the known repertory of medieval choreogra- began to separate himself from the general enlcrtainer is 

phies with the repertory of instrumental dance music, not known, the first known name is Rabbi Hacen ben 

but in the present writer’s opinion all of these attempts Salomo who in 1313 taught a religious dance to mem- 

have failed. It is simply not known what dance went with bers of the congregation of St Bartholomew at Tauslc 

what music, a medieval dancer could caroler, danser or (Spain, see Sachs). No-one else is mentioned dunng the 

/ia//er to a saltarello just as conveniently as to a c/Mc7/a, 14th century, although the writings of Dante and 

a nota, a rotta or an estampie, Boccaccio, poems like Les echecs amoureux and Lc 

While the raucous and joyous dances of the lower roman de la rose, epic talcs, chronicles and, as always. 



5. Processional dance {probably a basse danse) accompanied by a sackbut and two shawms miniature (by Loysei 
Liedet or workshop) Jrom 'L’histoire de Renaud de Montauban’, Burgundian, 1 5th century {F-Pa fr.5073, J.l I7v). 
for a further illustration, see BASSE I>ANSE 
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the critical voices raised by church and civil authorities, 
frescoes and marginal illustrations give ample proof of 
the continuous development of the art of dancing in this 
highly sophisticated historical period. 

Periodically great waves of mass hysteria swept the 
lands in which the fear of death, a subject so central to 
medieval thought, expressed itself in the eruption of a 
dance-madness. From the 11th century to the 15lh, 
according to the chronicles (see Sachs, Bohme), people 
were prone to this affliction which made them dance and 
leap, turn and twirl in an ever-increasing fren/.y that 
could last for hours and days and was likely to end in 
complete exhaustion if not in death (see fig.6) 
Depending on the place often a church or a church- 
yard (see Gougaud) or the day of their outbreak, these 
ecstatic dances were called danse macabre, ‘St John’s’ or 
St Vitus’s dance', the area along the Rhine was par- 
ticularly prone to the disease, but there are reports from 
other parts of central Europe as well. Italy during the 
same period knew a similar kind of dance-madness, the 
Strenuous motions of the tarantella were said to be the 
only cure for the deep depression caused by the poi.son- 
v)US bite of the Lycosa tarantula spider, but when the 
dancing began it irresistibly drew hundreds of spec- 
tators into Its mad revolutions and thus had the same 
effect as the chorea major of the north 

2. Tut FAKn RhNAISSANt'F The culmination of the 
old tradition and the beginning ol an entirely new phase 
ol dance history came in the first half of the 15th 
century The dance, which previously had not been 
much more than a loo.scly organized, companionable 
and entertaining, orally transmitted choreographic 
activity, became an art practically overnight, taught and 
written about by experts who not only compiled the 
fashionable repertory and developed methods of nota- 
tion but al.so brought to their subject a philosophical 
attitude and aesthetic in.sighls which went far beyond the 
merely pragmatic. While the traditional anonymity still 
dominated in the north (no author’s or compiler’s name 
IS given with cither the splendid Brussels bas.se danse 
manuscript or the Michel de Toulouse print L'art et 
instruction de bien dancer), the Italian dancing-master 
was a respected member of his home court, intimately 
involved with the private life and the public image of his 
prince, a man of status, well paid and much sought-after, 
teacher, performer, choreographer, writer and master of 
ceremonies all m one. 

The line of illustrious names begins with Domenico 
t3A PIACENZA (rl390-d’1470), dancing-master of the 
Este family, saltatorum princeps and re dell'arte, foun- 
der of the first Lombard school of dancing and teacher 
of Guglielmo EBREO da PESARO (b £1425), and 
ANTONIO Cor NAZANO (cl 430-84). Lorenzo Lavagnolo, 
Giuseppe Ebreo, Giovanni Martino, Magistro Filippo 
and Giorgio were active in the second half of the 1 5th 
century; ‘II Papa’ left a collection of dances from the 
early 16th century, thereby providing one of a handful 
of choreographic documents that connect the great 
15th-century treatises with those of the late 16th cen- 
tury. 

All the instruction manuals of the 1 5th century, 
whether anonymous or not, are structured in the same 
manner, the first half is devoted to the theory of danc- 
ing, to a description of steps and movements and their 
relationship to the accompanying music, and to style, 
ballroom manners (e.g. the delightful passage dealing 



6 Dunce of death woodcut from H. Schedel's ‘Liber 
chronuarum mundi’ (1493) 


with a young lady’s proper behaviour in the Guglielmo 
treatises), dress and the like; in the second half the 
choreographies arc given, many with their music, many 
without. 

For the Franco-Flcmish sources of the north the 
repertory consists almost exclusively of the basse danse, 
the stately, quietly gliding processional dance that cn- 
)oyed the favour of court and town well into the 16th 
century Only five .steps arc used and these, having been 
explained in the introduction, are written in tablature. R 
stands for reverence, b for hranlc, ss for two single steps, 
d for a double .step, r for reprise (sometimes replaced by 
(• for conge). These steps are combined into mesures of 
different lengths (the system is full of ambiguities; see 
Sachs. 1933, Brainard, 19.56, Heartz, 1958-63, for 
three different interpretations), a deceptively simple 
method of organization which allows for an amazing 
degree ol’ expressiveness within so limited a repertory of 
movements. In the two mam sources, the Brussels 
manuscript and the Michel de Toulouse print, each 
basse danse is given with its own tune, notated in tenor 
fashion in uniform blackened breves, each of which 
accommodates one step of the tablature (four melodies 
at the end of the manuscript are mensurally notated; 
three of these have concordances in Michel de 
Toulouse). The rhythmic sub-division of the melodies 
lay in the hands of the musicians, who would add 
improvised upper voices to the tenor and create the 
sonorities that the occasion called for, using les instru- 
ments haults for outdoor dancing and particularly 
splendid festivities, les in.uruments has for indoors and 
intimate gatherings (sec Les echecs amoureux: Abort, 
1904-5). 

Contemporary with the northern basse danse but 
stylistically much younger was the Italian bassadanz.a 
(for details sec Brainard, 1970, pp.70f0. The Italian 
masters delighted in the invention of new shapes; figures 
alternate with processional passages, linear choreogra- 
phies (alia fila) with others for couples or groups of 
three; an entire, newly developed range of dance- 
technical possibilities came into play. The result is that 
many of the bassadanzas of the early Renaissance look 
and feel exactly like their counterparts, the balli and 
ballettos by Domenico, Guglielmo and others. One 
major distinction lies in the use of the accompanying 
music; while each ballo, when it has music at all, has 
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a tune of its own, carefully constructed to accommodate 
and underline the various phases of the choreographic 
plan, the bassadanzas have fully wntten-out step 
sequences only. Only Cornazano listed three ‘tenori da 
bassedance et saltarelli gli megliori et piu usitati di gti 
altri’ (f.3) of different lengths, the implication being that 
any tune of the right dimensions could be used to ac- 
company a bassadanza. Whether the pairing of bas- 
sadanza and saltarello (Fr. pas de hrehan\ Sp. alta 
danzd), in spite of Cornazano’s statement that ‘detro ad 
ella se fa sempre lui' (f.lO), was quite as automatic a 
process as Sachs would claim is hard to say. Although 
combinations of a slow, stepping dance with a lively, 
jumping dance arc present in the literature and the 
music from the Middle Ages (taniz-hoppaldei, haixa et 
alta) to the pavane-tourdion and pavane gaillardc 
pairs of the 1 6th century, the Italian dancing-masters 
only rarely mentioned this sequence (for three prattiea 
examples sec Otto hassedanze nos 2, 5 and 8). On the 
other hand there arc reports of festivities from Italy (e.g 
Im festa del paradtso) as well as from England, where 
one basse danse was followed by several others, only at 
the end of such a group did the dancing become so lively 
that a princely performer ‘perceiving him selfe to be 
accombred with his Clothes sodainly cast of his gownc 
and daunced in his Jackett' (during the wedding celebra- 
tions of Pnnee Arthur and Catherine of Aragon, I.SOl, 
see Orgel, pp.22f). 

While the princes in private could behave much as 
they chose and dance whatever they liked, their code of 
conduct ordained that when dancing ‘inprescntia di 
mold, e in loco pieno di populo' a certain dignity had to 
be observed, ‘temperata pero con leggiadra c aerosa 
dolcezza di movimenli’ (Castiglione, // lihro del cor- 
tegiano, ii, II), it was not suitable that a gentleman 
should display too much technical brilliance, ‘prestezze 
de piedi e duplicati rebattimenti', which would make 
him look like a paid entertainer, nor was it advisable 
that he join in moresche and hrandi (branles) unless he 
were well disguised (Castiglione) These remarks, 
coming as they do after the turn of the century, con- 
tradict to some extent the gist of the teachings of 
Domenico, Cornazano and Guglielmo Ebreo, whose 
goal was the training of the ballarmo perfetto who could 
compete with ease and grace with the best of profes- 
sional dancers at his court, just as the entire repertory of 
bassadanzas and intricate balli was created for ‘sale 
signorile’ and for ‘dignissime madonne et non plebeie’ 
(Cornazano). 

Besides the two main types, the private repertory of 
court dances included calate, trotto, striana, ahadanqa 
(possibly altadanza, sec Prudenzani, Saporetto) and 
roegarze (Castiglione). The chiarentana {chiarenzana) 
was mentioned by Prudenzani in the context of cham- 
ber dances. Guglielmo (f.66v) and Giorgio (p.54) gave a 
fully choreographed balletto by that name, which is 
closer to an English longways than any other dance 
from the 15th century; it was also performed, side by 
side with torch dances, at princely weddings and other 
mqre public gala events (see Moe, 1956, p.62). 

Soon after 1500 the first traces of a new repertory 
began to appear. The branle became visible both in the 
musical sources (Pctrucci, Attaingnanl, A. de Lalaing) 
and in the cheerful dance instruction book Ad suos 
compagnones studiantes by ANTON IDS DE ARENA 
(71519 and later edns.). It was the characteristic dance 
of the common people (see Branle, fig.l), gay, uncom- 


plicated, frivolous at times; ‘and all those who take part 
in the dance acquit themselves as best they can, each 
according to his age, disposition and agility’ (Arbeau, 
Orchesographte, 1588, trans. Beaumont, p.ll3) 
Tordiones, gallarda, I’antigatlla gaya and pavana were 
all mentioned in the university dancing-master’s book, 
ah hough he did not yet feci altogether secure with these 
novelties (‘Hic tibi pavanas nolo describere dansas/ 
Rarenter dansal iste paysus eas’, p.79), and preferred to 
confine himself to the traditional basse danse. 

The strands of popular group dancing and profes- 
sional solo dancing overlap and cross constantly in the 
moresca (morns, monsque, Maruschka-Tantz). From 
Portugal to Hungary, from Mallorca and Corsica to 
northern England, it appears from the Middle Ages to 
the present in nearly as many shapes and forms as there 
arc documents attesting to its populanly However, dur- 
ing the early Renaissance three basic types predominate 
the solo moresca with exotic movements, reminiscent ol 
the sinuous, undulating dances that arrived in Europe 
via Spam with the invasion of the Moors (most pictorial 
representations of Salome dancing at ICing Herod's ban- 
quet are part of this tradition), the formation dance with 
swords or sticks (also known as ‘Lcs mattachins' or ‘Ees 
boulTons', sec Arbeau; lor illustration see Matachin) 
representing the battles between Christians and heathens 
(see the moresque in the Pas d’arhre d or, Bruges, I46S. 
as well as the sword and stick dances of the Bascjui* 
country and England), and the competitive miming mor- 
isca in a circular pattern, in which each of the partici- 
pants acts out a part and the most convincing obtains 
the prize from the person in the centre, usually a lady 
‘Mayde Maryan’ of the English morns bearing a jewel, 
a ro.se or an apple (.see the Israel van Mcckenem engrav- 
ing in Mori-sc’A; the illuminations to the Frcydal 
manuscript of Maximilian I, fig 7, E Grasser’s ligur 
incs from the Rathaussaal in Munich). The movement is 
always strong, either grotesque or funny or exaggei 
atcdly polished (Gras.scr); the dancers often paint their 
faces black (hence the Sehwartz-Knah tunes in 16th 
century German sources) or wear masks (Freydal 
Arena, p 73), bells arc sewn to their clothes which em- 
phasize each step and jump as the dancers gyrate to the 
accompanying pipe and tabor, bagpipe, tambourine, oi, 
in more modern limes, the fiddle and the harmonica 
The figure of the fool who interferes with the pattern as 
well as with performers and spectators continues the 
tradition of the medieval devil, the prankster of the 
mystery and miracle plays; the horse evokes ancient 
fertility rites (.see Sachs, 1933; Domokos) 

Although the moresca in one form or another was 
part of the court repertory throughout the 1 5th century 
(the references in the Ambrosio treatise and fe.siival 
reports attest to that, as do the mumming pictures of the 
Freydal manusenpt of 1502), the main earners of the 
tradition were the well-to-do artisans in the late medie- 
val cities and towns. In Nuremberg, whose coopers, 
butchers and knifesmiths were famous for their annual 
guild dances, and where the Schemhart had been prac- 
tised since the 14th century (see Sumberg), particular 
privileges were granted to have a Morischkotanz per* 
formed; an entire Fastnachtsspiel Morischgentanz sur 
vivcs from the early years of the 16th century. Similar 
events took place in Munich and Augsburg, and it •'* 
more than likely that the tradition remained constant 
until It surfaced again in Arbeau. 

Although there are many literary references m 
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national and regional styles of dancing in the Middle 
Ages and the early Renaissance - ‘der altc tan/ . von 
Diirengen’ (Wolfram von Eschenbach, Parzivaf), ‘dan- 
/arc all’ungaresca', ‘ballarc alia romana\ 'calate dc man- 
lima el campagnia’ (Prudenzani), ‘la baixa moresqua’ 
(Cervera manuscript), ‘portugalisch tiinz' (Leo von 
Rozmilal) - it is impossible to say how these distinc- 
tions, apparently clear to contemporaries, were made in 
terms of the dance itself. Touches of costume were 
added to the fashion of each period (Salome and other 
biblical or exotic figures wear turbans with their 14th- 
or 15th-century dress); musical instruments, particu- 
larly percussion and wind, evoked specific localities 
(tambourines for Hungarian and Moorish numbers, 
bells for monsque.w bagpipes for peasants or for the 
nobility in a rustic setting) On the whole, however, the 
language of dance, though changing through the ages, 
was essentially an international idiom that was spoken 
and understood everywhere 
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Even the art of theatrical dancing, once it had left the 
medieval tumbling stage, followed largely the elegant 
example set by the ballroom whose style and technique 
were cither overemphasized and made fun of or trans- 
ported directly on to the stage (see Brown, 1%3) The 
break did not come until the late 18th century when 
the increasingly demanding art of the ballet dominated 
the stage while the ballroom cultivated a much simpler 
type of group dancing During the entire Renaissance 
and through the Baroque period, however, theatrical 
dancing was simply an intensified and enlarged render- 
ing of that which every courtier and patncian practised 
daily and performed nightly to his own and the obser- 
vers’ delight 

BIIU.KKiRAPtlY 

S()ITR( IS 

frame and Jinrgumh 

le hallei de la royne de Cessile (MS, Nancy, 1445, F-Pn Ir 5h99, 7 
choreographies on fly-leaf of Guillaume Cousinot Geste des noNese 



^ Moresca at a tnutnminfi scpne: tniniaturc from the freydal MS of Maximilian /, who stands to the left holding u 
early I6th century {Kunsthistorisches Museum. Vienna. PS 5073. fMr) 
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Jrancoyse), cd A Valid de Vinvillc, C'hronique de la pucelle (Pans, 
1859), 99 

Le manuscrU dit des bosses danses de la Bihhotheque de Bourgogne 
(MS, B-Br 9085, suggested datings 1470-1501). cd h Closson 
(Brussels, 1912) 

Michel dc Toulouse S'ensuit I'arl et mslrmtion de hien darner (Pans. 
t l488 96), ed V Scholdercr (London, l936//fI971) 

Stnbaldi MS, 26 Dec 1517, Archivi Biscaretti, Turin, Mazzo 4. no 14. 
ed P Meyer, Romania, xxiii (1894), 156 

A de Arena Ad suos compagnones siudiantes (Avignon, '^519. and 
later edns ) 

J Modernc S'ensuyvent plusieurs basses dances tant communes que 
ineommunes (Lyons, rl529), see F Lesure Recued de iravaux of- 
ferts a M Clovis Brunei (Paris, 1955), 177 

England 

26 choreographies in MS on fly-leaf of copy in CB-SB of J dc Janua 
Catholicon (Venice, 1497), facs and edn in Heart/ (1958 63) 

R Coplandc Here Foloweth the Maner of Daunt vnge of Bat e Daunt es 
after the Use of Fraunre (London, 1521), facs ed .1 Guthrie and J 
Freeman (London. 1937) 

Spam 

Cervera (Lcrida), Arxiu Histone, Fonds notarial, MS 3, 3 (t“1496), 
partly ed F Carreras y Candi, Folklore v tostumhres de Espaha 
(Barcelona, 1934), i, p vii, n. 303, sec also A Michel, Dante 
Observer, iv (1937), 1 1 1 

halv 

Domenico da Piacenza- De arte saltandi A choreas ducendj (MS, 
rl420. F-Pn it 972), ed D Bianchi, fM hihliofilia, xlv (1963), 109 
49 

A Cornuzano Ijhro dell’arte del danzare [Isl version, cl455. lost| 
(MS, 2nd version, 7£ i465, FRvat Cappon 203). cd C Mazzi, Im 
bibliofilia, xvii (1915). 1 150 

Guglielmo Ebreo da Pesaro Trattato della danza composio da 
Maestro Guglielmo, ed in parte cavato deU'opere di Maestro 
Domenico, Cavaliere Piaientmo (MS, 1-St L V 29), ed C Ma/zi, La 
hibhofiita, xvi (1914^15), 185 

■ - De pratica seu arte tripudu vulgare opusculum (MS. Milan. 146 ), 
F-Pn It 973, I-Fn Magi XIX 9 88) 

Della virtute et arte del danzare (MS, I-MOe VII a 82), ed G Mcssori 
Roncaglia (Modena, 1885) 

Rinaldo Rigoni Hallanno perfetto (Milan, '' 1 468), lost, see Scholdcrer, 
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IV. Late Renaissance and Baroque to 1700 

I Bclorc 1610 2 Alter 1610 

I BbHORl 1630 FVom 1550 to about 1 630 court tiana* 
]s well documented in choreographic and musical 
sources, spectacles, plays, memoirs, letters and, to a 
lesser extent, iconography These rich rc,sources accur- 
ately reflect the great popularity ot dance as a social and 
a theatrical art Particularly fortunate is the large 
number, nature and scope of the manuals on sticial 
(lance from the second half of the 16th century, which 
was to be unequalled until the 18th Lacunae exist, 
however, primarily in the areas of ‘antyck’ or grotesque 
dances There is also little detailed information on the 
proiessional pantomimic or acrobatic techniques of 
such groups as the contniedta dell'arte 

I rom the musical standpoint it is not only the wealth 
of dance music of this period that is important The 
specific rhythmic patterns of the popular dance types 
pervaded much of the vocal music that was not neces- 
sarily intended for dance the lighthearted villanellas, 
can/onettas, schcrzi musicah and ballettos of the period 
aie filled with the distinctive galliard, canary and cor- 
rente rhythms especially, but these rhythms also appear 
in the more serious madrigals and theatrical works 
(among the most famous of these, perhaps, is 
Monteverdi's '/.efiro lorna, based on the licentious ciac- 
(Ofhj bass) ^t this time the tradition was established in 
which dance, often in triple metre, symboli/.ed both 
iov I Illness and love requited a tradition still strong m 
pLKcini's La hoheme At this time, also, occurred the 
union ol dance, song and spectacle in opera, a direct 
outgrowth ot the pastoral, intermedia and ballet de cour. 
furthermore, dance served as a vital force in the 
development of the new, purely instrumental idioms and 
forms of the 16th century, which in the 1 7th were to 
prove so significant in all musical media: ostinato varia- 
tions, binary form, and the suite and its related genres 
{ordre, ,\anata da camera and the orchestral ouverture) 
finally, it was primarily the dance music of this period 
that served as the source of certain fundamental ele- 
ments of Baroque music, the most obvious of which 
were clear and regular metric organization with strong 
und often-repeated rhythmic motifs, well-defined tunes 
and simple, often well-known basses in a homophonic 
texture, with functional harmony and standardized 
chordal schemes. 

Dancing skills were cultivated daily by the nobility 
and their middle-class emulators, with the assistance ot 
ubiquitous dancing-masters, for it was assumed that 
loyous flirtation and the exhibition through dance o! 
feminine charms and lusty male prowess were vital parts 
^>1 S(x:iul intercourse. All occasions of stale, great or 
i^mall, required celebration in the ballroom; thus per- 
'*onal aggrandisement and adornment were natural con- 
comitants of the theatrical ambience of a state ball. The 
^seriousness with which skill at dancing was regarded 
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throughout the entire courtly period was reflected in the 
neo-Platonism that found its way into much of the prose 
and poetry of the time, as so vividly expressed in Sir 
John Davies’s Orchestra, a Foem of Dancing (cl 594); 

Dancing, bright lady, then began lo be 

When Ihe first seeds whercol the world did spring. 

The fire air earth .ind water, did agree 
By Love’s persuasion, nature’s mighty king. 

To leave their first disorder'd combating 
And in a dance such measure lo observe 
As all the world then motion should preserve 

The dances performed at social gatherings included 
solemn processional pavan types, circular branles, or 
piogrcssivc longways dances Tor as many as will’. 
There were individually choreographed ballettos, the 
direct descendants of the 15lh-century balli, for solo 
couple, trios, or groups of two or three couples dancing 
simultaneously, and dances in which the partners alter- 
nated solo and accompanying passages. Miming dances, 
like the battle between the sexes in Negri's La hatiaglia, 
or vaulting voltes in embrace position, enhanced the 
flirtatious flavour of the ball, while dances that were 
essentially kissing-gamcs (such as the cushion dance), or 
choreographed chases, as in Negri's La caccia, made the 
sport of love even more explicit. Young men dazzled 
their ladies with glittering galliards which involved truly 
virtuoso techniques, including competitive hitch-kicks to 
a tassel raised high above the floor (see fig.8), multiple 
pirouettes and rapid air turns or beats (‘capers’). From 
simple lo complex m pattern, and from easy to tech- 
nically difficult, there were dances to suit everyone The 
style was light hut vigorous, with emphasis on leg- and 
footwork, the torso erect and quiet, and the arms relaxed 
except when involved with a partner. 

(Jn specially grand occasions, mellifluous poetry, 
brilliant costumes and colourful scenery combined in 



H. Landing after the salto del fiocco' {'jump to the 
tasseV), a competitive feat in the galliard jor which Negri 
listed many variations: woodcut from his 'Le grade 
d’amore ' ( 1602) 
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the Italian intermedia^ the French ballet de cour or the 
English masque to produce that perfect delectation of 
the senses attested to by all (sec fig.9). The neo-Platonic 
conceit, that in dance the harmonious movements of the 
parts of the body paralleled the movements of all human 
bodies in a well-ordered world and mirrored on earth 
the dance of all celestial bodies to the music of the 
spheres, found its fullest and most explicit expression in 
these sumptuous spectacles, which were well established 
by the turn of the century, and continued throughout the 
Baroque period (the final intermedia of the famous 
Florentine group of 1589, portraying the descent of 
Rhythm and Harmony, is an allegory of just this 
conceit). Such extravaganzas involved the best profess- 
ionals in all the arts, including dance. Nevertheless, 
theatrical dances essentially enlarged on whal was prac- 
tised daily by the amateur nobility, in fact, titled aristo- 
crats and professionals danced side by side m the court 
spectacles, the greatest gods often personified by the 
princes of highest degree 

Theatrical dances could, of course, exist indepen- 
dently of the largest spectacles, and vaned widely in 
scope, whether as brief excuses for laudatory poetry at 
state dinners, welcoming processions for visiting dig- 


nitanes, mock battles (moresche), horse ballets {car- 
rousels-, see fig. 10) or stage works combining all thea- 
trical forces (balli). There could be solo dances by one 
or two male dancers (in the third intermedia of 1589, 
for instance, Apollo dances his duel with the python in 
different poetic metres, then performs a victory dance; 
see INTERMEDIO, fig.3); small group dances by males or 
females (as in Monteverdi’s Ballo deirmgrate)’, or shows 
of skilled swordsmanship by teams of young gentlemen 
(matachins). Finally, there could be those geometrically 
figured dances for large numbers of people that formed 
the main dances of the intermedia, ballet de cour and 
masque, and persisted throughout the 17th century as 
the grands ballets 

The printed dance manuals of the period provide 
several hundred specific choreographies and music for 
social dances, many rules for the picrformancc of the 
step patterns which constitute the basic vocabulary qf 
both social and theatrical dance, and rules of socuiU 
etiquette often delightfully expressed by the dancing- 
mavSters whose function was to train their anstocratic 
young charges in the social graces and the warlike arts. 
Beginning m 1581, four large and two small dance 
manuals appeared which document the dance for the 



9. Ballet des pollonots: detail from a Brussels tapestry {15H2-4) ‘Festivities in a Garden in honour oj the Polish 
Ambassadors’, in the Galleria degli Vffizi, Florence 
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iO Carrousel m Florence in 1637 en^f raving. Figure della festa a cavallo, rapprcseniata nel teatro del Ser. Gran Duca 
di Toscana' hv Stefano Della Bella, many of the geometru figures had symbolic .significance 


period from 1550 to 1630 fl hallarmo by t ABRITIO others. 

Caroso (1581), Opera hellissima . , . di gagliarda by Those few surviving staged choreographies and other 
Prospero Lutii (1589), Orche.sographie by THOINOT accounts give clear indications that the group stage 

Arbeau (1588), Caroso’s Nobiltd di dame (16(X)), dances (balli) were heightened versions of the social 

Mutanze di gagliarde, lordiglione, passo e mezzo, can- ballettos, requiring greater skill and memory but incor- 

ari e passeggi by Livio Lupi (1600, 1607), and Le porating the same basic step vocabulary, style and 

gratie d’amore by CESARF NEGRI (1602). Known manu- musical types The best technical information on spiec- 

scripts are few and small. The chief authors, Caroso, tacular dances comes, again, from Italian sources; else- 

Arbeau and Negri, were old men when their books were where there are merely tantalizing literary desenptions 

published; indeed, some of their dances can be traced to or drawings of the geometric symbolic figures so 

earlier decades, even to the 1550s. The fact that most of popular all over Europe, without any specific facts on 

the manuals were reprinted well into the 17lh century footwork or the means by which these figures were 

indicates validity until about 16.30 in Italy and Spain, attained. Negri however described three balli s]3ccified 

though later publications (sec below) hint that other as portions of grand spectacles, and Cavalien provided 

fashions were taking hold in France and England. I'hat his choreography (for illustration .see Cavalieri, 

Italy dominated the realm of dance in the 16th century, km lLiODL/)ofthe largest extant staged hallo with his own 

as it had in the 15th, is suggested by the geographical music, in the descent of Rhythm and Harmony men- 

provenance of five of the manuals, and by the numerous tioned above (the music became the famous Aria di 

Italian dancing>masters that Negri listed who were then Firenze). In these balli running figures, circles, half- 

working in France, Spain, the Netherlands and German- moons, chains, squares and wheels follow each other in 

speaking countries. It is the Italian manuals that contain quick succession, showy galliards alternate with 

the most elaborate and sophisticated steps, the most stamped canaries and walking passages, and tuttis with 

complex variations on the basic dance patterns, and solos; in short, they contain excellent clues to the mys- 

choreographies of staged dances. Yet Arbeau is import- tcries of dance in early Italian opera, ballet de cour (the 

ant, for he supplied ample evidence of the dance in first important ballet de cour was planned and choreo- 

France, and is the ojily source for some French dances graphed by the Italian Balthasar dc Beaujoyeux) and 

that were popular elsewhere, such as branles and the masque. 

volte. Though the English. Spaniards and Germans were The degree to which folkdance nourished court 
avid dancers, they produced no significant manuals at dances is unknown, but that it did so is clear enough, 

that lime, and information comes mainly from the many as may be .seen in, for example, Arbeau’s branles of 

textual references in Shakespeare, Cervantes and different geographical origins. Certainly the dividing- 
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line between folk and court dance was not so well 
marked then as later, and cross-inllucnces may be pos- 
tulated between such dance steps as the morns ‘caper’ 
and ‘gallery step’, and the galliard. In some cases such 
influences arc well documented, as with regard to the 
Mexican origins of the sarabande Throughout Western 
dance history the cultivated ‘arts’ of dance and music 
have relied on inspiration from the folk and the exotic, 
whether real or imagined, for I’resh ideas, renewed 
vigour and special ‘character’. In every case that char- 
acter has gradually been remade in the current courtly 
or theatrical image until Iresh inspiration has been 
needed. 

It IS small wonder that, throughout this period, dance 
music found its way into instrumental collections for the 
educated amateur The sheer quantity, however, and the 
profusion of titles are staggering, and further under- 
score the populanty of the art. Oance collections range 
from musical manuals (Le Roy) to huge eclectic 
volumes (Besard) They arc lor solo instrument 
(Fit/william Virginal Book) or cn.scmblcs (Maincrio), 
and extend from very simple pieces m two or three 
strains, with or without varied doubles, to huge sets of 
virtuoso variations It is unlikely that the latter were 
intended for dancing, but it remains debatable whethci 
the simple dansencs (as in Gervaise) were intended to 
accompany dances, one theory being that professional 
players would not have depended on these collections 
for their repertories Frequent concordances and re- 
prints among the sources reduce the real repertory 
somewhat, but attest further to its populanty and geo- 
graphical spread. 

Among the instrumental publications of importance 
were those by Abondantc, Gardane, Gorzanis and 
Barbetta in Italy, Gervaise, Lc Roy, Morlayc, Du 
Tertrc, d’Estree and Francisque in France, Gerlc, 
Weeker, Schmid, Ammerbach, Waissel and Practorius 
in Germany; Susato and Phalcse in the Low C ountries, 
Le Roy, Barley, Dowland, Morley and llolborne in 
England; and C’abezon and Ortiz in Spain 

With regard to instrumental usage, Arbeau listed 
sackbuts, recorders, pipe and tabor, violins, transverse 
flutes, spinets, hautboys and ‘toutes sortes d’ln- 
struments' as .suitable for dancing, adding that dances 
could also be sung. Caroso and Negri however gave the 
music only in lute tablature and mensural notation, and 
there is other evidence that in Italy, whether in social 
dance or in spectacle, a tradition of appropriate 
instrumentation sprang up for certain types of inter- 
medio scenes or personages. Drums and double-reed 
instruments were considered to be grotesque or peasant 
types and were excluded from noble or Olympian 
scenes. This tradition seems al.so to have been adhered 
to in English masques and ETench ballets de eour. Huge 
complements of these acceptable instruments accom- 
panied dance in spectacle, and were combined with 
vocal forces of all types. 

Much music for social dances is based on well-known 
migrant tunes or basses, whether originally sacred or 
secular, vocal or instrumental; for example, Gastoldi’s 
ballctfo L'mnamoraio was choreographed by Negri as 
Alta mendozza, and it appeared in England as Sing we 
and chaunt it and in Germany as In dir ist Freude. 
Furthermore, the same dance music may appear in duple 
or triple metre in different sources. Phrasmgs are both 
regular and irregular, and changing metre or hemiola 
provide charm and interest. National differences in style 


emerge in dance music as elsewhere: the English, in 
general, arc more tuneful than the Italians, who often 
emphasize the basses and chordal schemes (romanesca, 
folia, passo e mezzo). Most of the music is rather com- 
monplace; obviously the delights that dance music sug- 
gested and the social status dance enjoyed were re- 
sponsible for its great vogue Nevertheless, the famous 
sets of variations on dance themes by such composers as 
Sweelinck, Byrd and Cabezon indicate the opportunities 
and challenges that dance music could suggest. 

Popular individual dance types which appear in both 
the dance manuals and the musical collections were the 
allemande (tedesca), branlc (brawl, brando), courantc 
(corrente), galliard (tourdion. tordiglione, volte), pavan 
(pavamglia, paduana, passo e mezzo) and saltarello 
Others remain essentially local- the English measure 
and dump, for example, do not seem to have crossed 
national boundaries at that time. Some popular types, 
such as the berganutsea. eiaccona and sarabande. are not 
found in the manuals at all, for they were apparently still 
loo crude for courtly ladies and gentlemen. Other 
seeming discrepancies between frequencies in the 
manuals and the music are more difficult to explain, 
however Despite their numbers in the musical sources, 
there arc few choreographed pa vans or passo e mezzi, 
and saltarcllos appear at this time only as parts of ballcl- 
tos indistinguishable from other quick after-dances 
called by various other names The biggest difference of 
all IS that the paired pavan galliard, passo e mezzo 
.saltarello, or Tanz-Nachfanz {Hupfauff, Proportz or 
tripla). which dominate the musical .sources and continue 
the old duple triple, slpw fast combinations, .seem to be 
absent from the manuals However, the multi-movement 
ballettos of the Italian manuals do, in fact, most often 
begin with these combinations Of even more import 
musically is the fact that most of the ballettos arc essen- 
tially variation suites in more than two movements, 
suggesting that danced suites first inspired the grouping 
of dances into musical suites. Lhus, performing the 
dances in the manuals can give valuable hints about the 
relative dance tempos m suites of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. 

Apart from the variation suites themselves, the varia- 
tion principle obviously pervaded dances and music 
alike. All of the individual dances consist of a .senes of 
variations (or figures), one to each repetition of the 
music, which was also undoubtedly varied in perfor- 
mance It IS also deal that very few step patterns belong 
solely to one variety of dance (such as the seguito bat- 
tuto ala canario), and that even these may be borrowed 
at will and inserted into another type of dance when 
desired. Further, the facts that there arc no purely ‘low’ 
or ‘high’ dances, that all step patterns, including the 
seemingly immutable galliard, arc adaptable to either 
duple or triple metre, that there are galliard variations of 
five-, six-, or seven-bar lengths, and that balletto move- 
ments can consist of many extremely brief sections in 
different metres, suggest that there was greater flexib- 
ility in the dances of this period than has .sometimes 
been believed. Finally, the evidence that in the galliard, 
the canary or the passo e mezzo the dancer could invent 
his own variations ad libitum, provided only that he 
matched the danced cadence to the musical cadence, 
again makes clear (hat improvisation and variation went 
hand in hand in dance as they did in music. 

2. After 16.10. In the I7th century the status of dance 
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H. Minuet, engraving 'Menuel de Strasbourg' from the Koniglichen Almanach' {J6S2) 
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remained unchanged throughout Europe, but the most 
pronounced developments in style and dance types were 
closely bound up with the steadily enlarging sphere of 
French influence, which included England, Denmark, 
Sweden and Germany. Italian influences remained 
strong however in Portugal, Spain and Germany until 
nearly the end of the century, when French tastes 
prevailed. Continued interest in folk and exotic colour 
also encouraged the contributions of English, Spanish, 
German, Polish and Hungarian dance elements to the 
mainstream of dance The vigour and beauty of dance 
music by such masters as the Italians Frescobaldi and 
Corelli, the Frenchmen Gaultier, Chambonniercs and 
Lully, the Englishmen William Lawes, Locke and 
Purcell and the Germans Froberger, Georg Muffat and 
Kuhnau represent the best of an enormous repertory of 
music designed to evoke or to accompany the pleasures 
of the dance. 

In the ballrooms of France the great variety of dance 
types continued, changing in mode and manner as the 
century progressed. Some dropped out completely (the 
passo e mezzo, for example), and some, like the cour- 
ante, reached their apogee, others, such as the sarabaiule 
and chaconne, gradually became socially acceptable 
New dances emerged as well, among them the minuet, 
eventually to become ‘queen of dances’ (see fig II). In 
England there is considerable evidence that the rise of 
the Puntans did not impede the pursuit of social graces 
m 1625 John Cotton wrote: ‘Dancing (yea though mixt) 
I would not simply condemn', in 1653 Whitelock, 
Cromwell’s ambassador to Sweden, proved himself a 
gentleman to Queen Chnstina by his dancing, and in 
1657 Cromwell himself had ‘mixt dancing’ at his daugh- 
ter's wedding. With the Restoration, social dancing was 
given fresh impetus by an English court educated in 
France. Throughout that period dancing schools 
proliferated and dancing was part of the curriculum at 
fashionable boarding-schools. The custom developed for 
gentlemen to visit ladies’ dancing schools to observe the 
dancing of the students, much as they visited the con- 
servatories of the Ospcdali in Venice to enjoy the music- 
making of the young female musicians An account of 
a visit to England by the Grand Duke of Tuscany in 
1689 as reported by Count Lorenzo Magalotte states' 

Dancing is a very common and favountc amusement of Ihe ladies in this 
country, every evening there are entertainments at diflcrent places in the 
city, at which many ladies and citi7.ens’ wives are present, they going to 
them alone, as they do to the rooms of the dancing masters, at which 
there are upwards of 40 or 50 ladies His Highness had the opportunity 
of seeing several dances in the English style and gcnleelest manner by 
very young ladies, whose beauty and gracefulness were shown off to 
perfection in this exercise. 

Dance tutors also continued to be engaged privately by 
those with social pretensions, and thanks to diarists like 
Pepys there is ample documentation of the time spent in 
pursuit of dancing skills as well as of the social and 
political ambiences of the balls. 

Dancing remained a vital part of the numerous 
French court enl rtainments of the 17th century 
(Michel Henry, for xample, listed 96 ballets performed 
at the French cou between 1600 and 1620), but the 
intermingling of amateurs with professionals on stage 
slowly disappeared in the last quarter of the century, 
until finally dance in court spectacle, theatre and opera 
was completely professional. Until then, however, thea- 
trical dances for noble performers remained elaborated 
versions of popular court dances (see fig. 12). In one 
such performance, for example {Ballet des plaisirs. 


1655). Louis XIV and the Duke of York performed 
with Lully, Moliere and Beauchamps in the grands bal- 
lets (these were always choreographed by Lully). On the 
other hand, dramatic and pantomimic dance continued 
to develop a strong separate tradition, though remaining 
within the accepted style. The first sizable permanent 
dance companies appeared, and such famous dancer- 
choreographers as Lully, Beauchamps, Pecour, I.saac 
and Priest received full credit for their art. Star dancers, 
like Mana Therese Subligny or Jean Balon, became 
specialists in certain types of dance, as well as social 
celebrities In addition, the cultivated critic appeared in 
print with increasing frequency, as did instructive ency- 
clopedists like Menestricr. Their extensive writings are 
rich sources of information 



12 Costume design for Lows XIV who danced, as 
Apollo, in the ‘Ballet de Pelee et Thetis' {1654) {F-Pi 
1005./. Ir) 

With changes in title and fashion, French spectacles 
that included dance continued to range from intimate 
indoor presentations within the court to grand outdoor 
carousels or brilliant water-shows, all categorized into 
numerous dramatic genres. The significant musical 
developments in France led from the early ballet de cour 
and its sub-types such as the ballet d entries through 
the mid-century com^die-ballet and the pastoral; they 
culminated in the great operas, or tragedies lyriques, of 
Lully, and the century closed with the genre of the 
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opera-haHet (see fig. 13, p 195) All of these genres were 
interspersed with dance, either as part of an interlude- 
like divertissement, or as an equal and integral clement 
with music or drama. In England dance wound its way 
through the vanous transformations of the Jacobean and 
Caroline masques, which were essentially dramatized 
dance, continued in the private entertainments that per- 
sisted during the Commonwealth, and triumphed again 
in all the theatrical works of the Restoration The 
powerful partnership of dance with opera and drama in 
France and England may be demonstrated briefly by 
Lully’s construction of entire scenes on a chaconne or 
passacaiUe, and by Purcell's inclusion in Dido and 
Aeneas of at least 15 dances, some courtly and some 
grotesque, concluding with a heart-rending dance of 
cupids about Dido’s tomb. 

Italian theatrical dance at this time seems to have 
continued its commedia deWarte tradition, combining 
virtuosity and dramatic action. Dance in Italian opera 
however was usually relegated to final joyous scenes, 
but it reigned supreme between the acts in the extrava- 
gant and exotic intermedi in which the nobility continued 
to participate In most cases the opera composers did 
not write the music for the intermedi. In Vienna native 
composers like Ebner or Schmel/er wrote the mtermedi 
to operas by C'csti or Bertali, intermedi that were often 
vei liable potpourris of French and Italian influences 
(for example, in Draghi’s opera L 'avulita di Mida, 1671, 
Schmelzer juxtaposed a her^amasca, a eanario, a 
gavotte and a sarabandc) Italian influence m Lrance and 
England did not become entirely dormant after the early 
part ol‘ the century through Mazarin, who brought 
Italian companies to France, Lully (who as a young man 
played Scaramuccio and other grotesque or dialect 
roles) and Tibcrio Fiorillo (the great Scaramuccio who 
visited London in 1673), Italy continued to act as a vital 
force on stage dance. Italian stage designers (machinists) 
like TorcUi dominated Europe throughout the century. 

Dance style between 1600 and 1650 changed mark- 
edly, distinguished in both social and professional 
dance by a definite turnout of the leg and an increasing 
emphasis on preparatory plies to eieves on the fool This 
evolution in style is barely documented, however, and 
developments that look place latci in the century can 
only be surmised, for there is a frustrating paucity ol 
precise information on dance, despite all the accounts in 
memoirs or letters and despite all the iconography. 1'he 
number of new manuals published in the first third of 
the century did not match in number, quality or extent 
the reprints of Caroso, Negri and Lupi that appeared at 
the same time, and after the middle of the century there 
were no printed manuals at all In the entire century 
there were, in fact, only two new manuals worthy ol the 
name F. de Lauze's Apologie de la danse (1623), and 
Juan de Esquivel Navarro's Discursos sohra el arte del 
dani^ado (1642). These were without music, and neither 
provided even one complete dance choreography with 
all of its steps, but they did desenbe some footwork 
precisely, and they revealed some major differences in 
style between Spain, which still remained within the 
orbit of the older Italian style, and F' ranee and England, 
which were following the new modes A third source, 
Mersenne’s Harmonie umverselle (1636-7), provided 
some sparse though significant choreographical and 
technical information, and made an elTort to define the 
dances in both musical and poetic terms, with limited 
success. Finally, John Playford^ The English Dancing 
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Master (1651, and many subsequent editions to 1728) 
made a bid for the English country dances, which had 
shown steady social progress since the mid- 16th cen- 
tury, and which would all but engulf ballrooms on both 
sides of the Atlantic by the late 18th century. As valu- 
able as Playford is, however, his is essentially a ‘call’ 
book whose figures may be deciphered but whose steps 
and style arc never described. There arc no other printed 
manuals whatsoever from the latter half of the 17th cen- 
tury, and the manuscript sources are few and small 
Hypotheses about the dances of this period, then, must 
be based on the numerous manuals and choreographies 
that begin again in 1700 with Raoul-Auger F-cuillet’s 
Choregraphie These reveal a well-developed notation (for 
illustration see Flit ill. LET, RAOUL-AUGER) which was 
immediately adopted internationally, and a full-blown 
style whose aesthetic was identical with that of the 
music - at once exceedingly graceful and highly ornate, 
with physical strength concealed by delicacy of gesture, 
firm structure disguised by agrements of hands, head 
and feet, and with all love's passions transformed to play. 
A dance style so mature in its development by 17(X) 
suggests a reasonable extrapolation to approximately 
167S, the more so because a number ol' the extant 
choreogiaphies are set to music by Lully 

The dance types referred to by Lauzc include the 
com ante, gailliarde and branle Included among 
Navarro's are the pavana, gallarda, folia, dos de Villano, 
ehacona, canario and alcmana. Mersenne listed the alle- 
mande, branle. canai y, courante, gaillardc, gavotte, passa- 
me//o, passepied, pavanna, sarabandc and volte; his 
text made it clear, however, that not all of these were 
still danced in France All three authors referred to 
brilliant pyrotechnics, but Navarro was the most ex- 
plicit. the end of the century the most popular dances 
included the branle, bourrcc, canary, chaconne, country 
dance (contredanse), courante, forlana, gigue, lourc, 
minuet, passacaglia, passepied, ngaudon and sarabandc. 
In social dance, as in theatrical dance, these would often 
be grouped into suites. 

The tremendous output of dance music during the 
1 7th century is exemplified by the publication in 
Germany alone of more than l(X) large collections dur- 
ing the first quarter of the century. The instrumental 
suite received a particularly strong impetus here with 
Schein and Pcuerl, was given its basic classical format 
by Froberger and Kindermann, and was conceptually 
completed by such composers as Kriegcr, Buxtehude 
and Kuhnau (acp SUITE). In France, the ordre principle 
prevailed with Chambonnieres, the Couperins and 
D'Anglebert, but the suite proper did appear late in the 
17th century as the ouverture. which was usually made 
up of a group of dances extracted from theatrical 
productions; that most of these dances were originally 
intended for dance performance is still too frequently 
overlooked. In England the suite was also popular, ren- 
dered specially attractive by the English penchant for 
melody by, for example, Jenkins, LtKke and Purcell. In 
17th-century Italy ori/re-like collections were less 
popular than the ensemble music in suite-hke groupings 
entitled 'Sinfonia' or ‘Balletto’ by Buonamente, Manni 
and others; later, with Vitali and Corelli, the ensemble 
suite was known as the sonata da camera. The powerful 
influence of dance on ‘abstract' Italian music is further 
underscored by the presence, in the early sectional can- 
zona and the later sonata da chiesa, of dance forms and 
rhythms (especially the incisive patterns of the galliard, 
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corrente, canary and sarabande). In the Iberian peninsula 
the individual dunce types remained ungrouped, as with 
Cabanilles. The structure of the individual dance types 
everywhere was predominantly binary by the middle of 
the century, but rondeau form and continuous variations 
on ostinato basses or chordal schemes (usually the pas- 
sacaglia or chaconne) provided useful variety. The vari- 
ation principle, so pervasive early in the century, con- 
tinued to reveal its strength here and in the doubles of 
the binary dances but variation suites were out of style 
by the mid-ccntury. Extempon/ed embellishment con- 
tinued to be a vital part of the style in both music and 
dance. 

As the century progressed some of the dances, such 
as the allemandc, increasingly took on characteristics ot 
idealized dance music - polyphonic complexity, serious 
mood or virtuoso difficulty - but many remained 
actively in the danced repertory. It is thus not always 
possible to distinguish between those compositions 
intended for dancing and those that were truly abstract. 
Since suites of dances were common in both theatrical 
and social dances, and since most composers wrote and 
performed at the bidding of masters who held dancing in 
high esteem, even the suite, an important vehicle ol 
instrumental music of the time, may actually reflect 
dance practice Nevertheless, by the end of the 17th 
century leading composers found the fully developed 
dance types to be ideal vehicles for the abstract com- 
munication of dramatic and profound emotional content 
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V. 18th century 

1 Theatrical dance 2 Social dance and the dance m inslrumcnlal 
music 

1 Thi.ATRICAL OANGF. In the Iasi quarter of ihc 17th 
century Baroque dance, as exemplilied m the tra^vdw 
lyrique of Quinault and Lully, had reached a plateau of 
perfection, and French supremacy was lirmly estab- 
lished Though promoting a rival cause. Raguencl de- 
clared (Pat allele des ilahenx el des frani^ois, 1702) 

Ihc Italians themselves will own that nodancers m Furopo arc equal U* 
ours, the ( ombalanls and C’yclops in Perseus, the 'liemblers and 
Smiths in Isis, the I bilucky Dreams in ,4/vs, and our othei entiics are 
originals in ihcii kind, as well as in respecl ol the airs composed by 
I idly, as ol ihe steps which Beauchamps h.is adapted lo these i^/r\ 

No theatre can icpresent a hghi more lively than we sci it sometimes 
expressed in our dances, and, in a wonl. cverylhinp is pertoi med with an 
unextcplionablt nicety 

In 17.^8 Luigi Riccoboni (ReJIe.Mons hiMorufues el 
rnliques) stated ‘All Furopc knows what a ('apacity 
and Genius the iTcnch have for dancing, and how 
universally it is admiicd and followed' Lully and 
Quinault considered dance an expressive medium and a 
valid dramatic agent In their ira^edie,s Ivtiques they 
used not only traditional Baroque dance types (minuet, 
gigue, canary, passepicd, bourree, chaconne, pas- 
\aeadle) but also dramatic dances, related lo the action, 
such as the ‘Entree dcs forgerons' in I\t\, and even 
l.irgc-scale divertissements (such as the fete ehampetre 
in Koland) were no longei purely decorative as in the 
I7ih-ccntury hallei d entrees but served as a vehicle for 
the drama The numerous untitled dances afforded op- 
portunity lo link dance with plot Ihe ballet en action 
(or ballet d'aition), which Noverre claimed to have 
invented nearly 80 years later, w'as probably an integral 
part of performances although no speciiic choreogra- 
phic evidence survives, the Abbe Dubos (Reflexions 
critiques sur la poesie, la peinture el la musique, 1719) 
staled’ 

I have heard lell ol some bullets almost without dance, but rather 
composed ol gesture and cif demonstrations, m a woid. a pantomime 
that l.ully hadcrealcd for the funeral ceremonies in /’iir/iriind AUeste, 
in the second act of Thesee, where the Poet has introduced the dancing 
old men, in the ballet of the fourth ael of 4/v' and in the first seencol the 
tourih ael of his 

Such large-scale pantomimes became increasingly rare 
in later tragedies hriques, in which the spectacular 
clement is subordinated to the dramatic, but did still 
occur (such as the ‘Airs dcs C'omballans' in Amadts) 
Looking back in 1754 Cahusac summed up (he achieve- 
ments of Quinault and Lully Qumault’s aim was ‘to 
make use of the dance lo carry on the action, to animate 
and embellish it, lo guide it through successive develop- 
ments to an ultimate perfection'; he used dance ‘as a 
principal element ... to depict, to preserve, in a word, 
that character of imitation and representation which is a 
necessary requirement of everything introduced on the 
[lyric] scene’. 

The unique fusion of drama and dance exemplified m 
the ballet en action remained an ideal throughout the 


18lh century; weakened in France by certain trends m 
the tragedie lyriquc before Rameau and the new genre of 
the opera-ballet (.vtr Oplra, §111, 1 (iii)), it reasserted 
itself m the work of Rameau and was consolidated in the 
second half of the century However, the anstocratic, 
impersonal and stylized elements of Baroque theatrical 
dance were simultaneously being undermined by a senes 
of innovations and reforms, all generally directed to- 
wards a romantic conception of dance as an independent 
art form with emphasis on the individual dancer The 
domination, almost amounting to tyranny, of Lully’s 
music in France in the first half of the century became 
increasingly intolerable, ('ahusac complained that Lully 
was 

(rom then on regarded as a divine composer, the singers as models, the 
ballets as masterpieces, ihc machines as the Iasi word in mechanics, the 
decorations as marvels of painting Lully died, the traditions of all 
that he had done in his theatre leniained It is now icn years since the 
dance has daied lo pi oducc dincrcni figures from those of which Lully 
approved, and I have seen censured as pernicious novelties the principal 
gc,sturcs which have been iiilrodueed 

This reaction against the more conservative elements of 
the grand siecle may be seen to come from two distinct 
groups, the virtuosos and the avant garde of Roman- 
ticism 

The most sinking feature of both the post-Lully 
tragedie hnque and the opera-ballet is Ihc increased 
piolileralion of dances According to Cahusac, in 1697 
Lamottc in liis L' Europe galante conceived 

a spcelatle of song and dances formed of many difleieni aclions, all 
complcie and without any liaison between them other than a vague and 
indelermmaie rapport The spcclaele created by I a Moilc is composed 
ol several dil Icient acts, each representing a single action, and including 
divertissements ol song and dance 



li. Scene from Lalande’s 'Ballet de la jemesse', first 
performed 1686: engraving 
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14 Mane- Anne Camarf*t) danciufi Pas de ia nwt' 
lithoffraph hy E Ihwmaisons {published IH44) after 
C/uerard 

Opera-ballet during the Regency supplied a public need 
for a lighter form of entertainment than that provided by 
the tragedie lyrtque, with greater emphasis on the diver- 
tissement, It also created opportunities for local colour, 
exoticism and increased orchestral cfTects, The divertis- 
sement of songs and dances represented the culmination 
of each entree and used all the most popular dance 
types. Campra’s four opera-ballets {I /Europe galante, 
1697, Les muses, 1703; fetes venitienncs, 1710, 
Les ages, 1718) contain 123 dances of all the usual 
types except the allemande. Dance fulfilled a dual role- 
as a dramatic vehicle {danse en action) and also simply 
as a decorative agrement with little or no relationship to 
the action (danse simple). Cahusac considered that 
Lamotte (m L 'Europe galante) ‘only knew of the danse 
simple ... It is nothing but divertissements in which one 
dances for dancing's sake'. Sometimes the two functions 
of dance were combined, as in the third entree of 
L' Europe galante, in which the dramatic action is 
developed in the divertissement. 

In the entree ‘La provenvalc’ added to l^s festes de 
Thalie in 1722 Mouret used the dance to underline local 
colour. However, in Les ages, Campra’s last op^ra- 
hallet, the reckless profusion of disconnected dances 
seems to bear out Cahusac's comment, and this ascen- 
dancy of the divertissement at the expense of the drama 
also infiltrated the tragedie lyrique: Campra in Achdle et 
DHdame was accused of ‘completely drowning the sub- 
ject in 'the divertissement'. By 1749 Remond de Saint- 
Mard (Reflections sur I’opera) was complaining that 
‘too much scope is given to the dances . . . everything is 
to be danced'; Nougaret (De I'art du theatre, 1769) com- 
plained that ‘the dances are frequently misplaced in the 
grand opera’, and that many French composers had 
allowed themselves to be ‘seduced by the example of the 


Italians'. He considered that the number of acts or ent- 
rees should be limited to five, and cited Us fetes \e- 
nitiennes (which has ten) as an example of a work in 
which the action was too frequently interrupted by 
divertissements. Rousseau (La nouvelle H^loise, 1761) 
commented. ‘In each act, the action is usually cut ofl' at 
the most exciting moment by a fete . . The introduction 
of these fetes is simple if the prince is happy, one 
shares his joy and one dances; if he is sad, one wants to 
cheer him up and one dances’. For the remainder of the 
century, composeis and dancers strove to remedy the 
balance between dance and drama. 

The concept of the ballet en action was not conlincd 
to France The earliest work in which the action is 
unfolded entirely through the expressive movements of 
the dancers was The Tavern Bilkers (1702), a short 
piece in the style of the commedia delTarte produced at 
Drury Lane Theatre by John Weaver. Weaver was a 
dancer, teacher and choreographer who had translated 
Feuillet's Choregraphic in 1706 and subsequently 
produced several treatises of his own revealing an 
acquaintance with ancient Roman pantomime, which he 
imitated in 1717 in The Loves of Mars and Venus 
(music by Symonds and Firbank). His Orpheus and 
Eurvdice (1718) was announced as a ‘diamalick enter- 
tainment in dancing after the manner of the ancient 
pantomimes', his works were apparently interspersed 
with comic interludes using commedia dclTartc charac- 
ters Weaver’s ballets anticipated later 18th-century 
developments in combining cla.ssical, naturalistic and 
pastoral elements but were without direct successors 
The early 18th century in France saw the nse of the 
virtuoso dancer Professional male dancers had first 
infiltrated the ballet de lOur in 1671, when Louis XIV 
allowed them to perform noble roles in ballets, thus 
sharing with the aristocracy a common technique and 
style, that of the danseur noble. The most celebrated 
exponent of this style was Louis Dupre (‘Dieu de la 
danse’), who was also an influential teacher Women 
professionals were admitted in such roles for the first 
time m Lully's Le triamphe de T Amour (1681). In 1713, 
two years before the death of Louis XIV, a fully profes- 
.sional school of dance was established at the Pans 
Opera, an indication of the increasing importance of 
dance technique Among the lamous virtuoso dancers 
of the early 18th century were Dumoulm, Javillier, 
Dangeville, Maltcr, Michel Blondi (1675 1737, clas.sed 
as the best dancer in Europe for the dame haute and 
‘character' entrees, especially those of furies) and 
Fran^oise Prevost (1680 1741)* who with Jean Balon 
danced in Mouret and Lamotte’s ballet en action (based 
on the murder of Camille in Act 4 of Corneille's 
Horace) during the Grands Nuits de Sceaux (1715). 
Prevost taught two dancers whose innovations in tech- 
nique, style and costumes, as well as their extraordinary 
popularity, entitle them to be regarded as the first baller- 
inas. Mane-Anne Camargo (1710-70; see CUPIS DF 
C AM ARGO), who made her debut at the Opera in 1726 in 
J -F. Rebel's choreographic divertissement Us carac- 
teres de la danse, developed virtuoso technique to 
unprecedented heights; Voltaire m U temple du gout 
described her as ‘la premiere qui ait danse comme un 
homme’. She was a celebrated exponent of the daruse 
haute, excelling in lively dances (gavottes, rigaudons, 
tambourins, marches and loures) and frequently ap- 
peared in the role of a sailor or a bacchante (see fig. 14). 
The pas de menuet and the entrechat quatre (which she 
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did nol invent but perfected) were particularly asso- 
ciated with her. According to Noverre, she was ‘quick 
and active. She danced only to lively music and such 
quick movements do not lend themselves lo a display of 
grace, but instead she substituted ease, brilliance and 
gaiety’. Voltaire summed up the contrasting styles of 
C’amargo and her rival MARIL SALl.f (1707 56) 

Ah Camargo, que vous cles bnllanle 
Mais que Salic, grands dieux csl ravissanlc 
Que VOS pas sonl legers. cl que Ics sjcns sonl doux 
Elk* csl innnilable, el vous elcs nouvcllc 
I.CS Nymphes sautant comme vous 
bt les Ciiuccs danscni tomme cllc 

Salle, a creative artist of intelligence and vision, 
developed a highly expressive, romantic style of dancing 
(see fig 15); according lo Noverre ‘her voluptuous dance 
was conceived with as much finesse as lightness, it was 
nol by leaps and frolics that she went to your heart’ 
Voltaire called her ‘cetle cxcellcntc danscusc qui ex- 
primc les passions' Cahusac recounted how, in a revival 
of L’ Europe galarUe at the Opera (1736), she created an 
ingenious episode' in the pasuitaiHe, in whith she 
played the part of a ‘young odalisque’ abandoned by her 
lover, depicting in her gestures and iacial expressions 
the whole gamut of emotions She excelled in the pas de 
deux, in which her partners included her brother, 
Nivelon, Matter III and D Dumouhn. 

Both Salle and C’amargo anticipated Noverre’s plea 
foi an end lo cumbersome and inappropriate costumes 
C amargo introduced soft ballet slippers and shortened 


the skirts of her costumes to allow greater freedom of 
leg movement when executing virtuoso dance steps, 
Salle dispensed with a mask early in her career when she 
appeared with Laval at the Opera on 17 February 1724 
in Lt'.v lariHlercs de la danse, ‘tous deux cn habits de 
ville et sans masque’. In 1734 she dared to appear in 
Pygmalion, in London, dressed only in a simple muslin 
robe and with her hair loose On 16 April 1735 she 
appeared in London in Handel’s Alcina dressed as a 
man this innovation however was nol well received, and 
she was hissed Both her reforms in dress and her ex- 
pressive style of dancing were copied by Madeleine 
Ciuimard (1743 1816), who made her debut at the 
Opel a on May 1762 as Terpsichore, and lo some 
extent in England by CJiovanna Baccclli ( // 1774 1801) 
Two of Salle's greatest triumphs were as the Rose in 
the entree ‘Les lleurs’ from Lvm fades galanies (1735) 
and as I'crpsichore in Les fetes d’Hche (173^^), both lo 
music by Rameau, whose revitalization of ballet music 
paralleled the virtuoso developments in dance The trend 
bcfoie Rameau's time towards the use of dance simply as 
ugiemcnt was checked by Rameau, m both his operas- 
hallets and his tragedies he sought a Lullian fusion of 
dance and drama which incorporated the progressive 
elements of the preceding years. His aims were abetted 
by the librettist of eight of his works, Louis dc Cahusac, 
who.se seminal publication La danse aniienne el 
moderne (1754) had considerable influence on other 
choreographers, notably Noverre. Cahusac argued for a 
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more natural approach: ‘In all things Nature must be the 
guide of Art, and Art must seek to imitate Nature', and 
criticized the use of dance solely as an af>remcnt - in his 
view it should be intimately wedded to the mam action 
Cahusac himself systematized the use of the danse cn 
action in his second libretto for Rameau, Lcs fetes de 
i Hymen et de 1' Amour (1747), and he included ballets 
figures in Les fetes de PolymnU\ and in Nais, Zais and 
Zoroastre. 

According to Noverre, Rameau 

laid down wisely the Iimils suitable lor dancing, his melodics were 
simple and majestic, he avoided his prcdeccssoi 's monotony of tune and 
movement and varied them, reuli/ing that legs could not move as 
quickly as hngers and the dancers could not possibly perform as many 
steps as the air had notes, he phrased them tastefully 

From the tragedie lyrique and the opera-ballet he 
inherited a plethora of dance types, nearly all of which 
he used. His traditional dances differ from those of 
Lully m their expansion of form - afl'ording scope for 
the new techniques and their highly effective orch- 
estration. Lively rigaudons and tambourms occur fre- 
quently, particularly in the ballets herouptes Rameau 
was perhaps at his best in the danses raracierisees, such 
as the ‘Danse des Laccdemoniens’ and ‘Pour le genie dc 
Mars’ from La’s fetes d'Hebe, in which virtuoso elements 
arc prominent In a 1747 production, Camargo took the 
part of Egle, and Gaetano Vcstris and Louise- Madeleine 
Lany, both notable virtuosos, danced m the ballets 
Fashionable orientalism is exploited in Les Indes ^al- 
antes, affording opportunity for exotic dances and orch- 
estral effects, including a storm and an earthquake 
However, Rameau’s prime importance lies in his consoli- 
dation of the ballet en action In Les Indes ^alantes 
there is a ballet en action for the Persians, for the 
flowers and for Boreus and Zephyr. Action dances in 
his tragedies occur in the divertissement at the end of 
Castor et Pollux, in which Hebe (played in a revival of 
1737 by Salle) tempts Pollux entirely in mime Act 2 of 
Dardanus includes a divertissement created from the 
subject matter The chaconne in the tinal divertissement 
represents Rameau’s first attempt at a combination of 
through-composition with the choreographic variety 
required in a chaconne In the entree ‘L’enlevemcnt d'A- 
donis’ in Les surprises de I’amour there is an elaborate 
pantomime depicting the loves of Venus and Adonis 

In the second half of the 18th century three important 
factors influenced the development of dance First was 
the consideration of ballet not only as an adjunct to 
opera but also as an independent art form, usually with a 
separate choreographer, designer and composer. Ballets 
were frequently interpolated between the acts of operas 
or performed separately at the end for example, 
Noverre’s first Viennese ballet, L'apotheose d'Hercule, 
was performed with Hasse's Partenope on 9 September 
1767. The second factor was the rise of centres of 
innovation other than Pans; the third was the growing 
demand of performers and theorists (stimulated by the 
example of Salle and the ‘back to nature' theories of the 
Encyclopedistes and other Enlightenment writers, in 
particular Rousseau and Diderot), for a more natural, 
simple and expressive style of dancing. Gallini {A 
Treatise on the Art of Dancing, 1772) wrote: 

The greater the simplicity of steps in a dance, the more beautiful it is* 
and requires the more attention m the performer to exactness and 
delicacy, for slowness and neatness being in the character of simplicity, 
afford the spectator both leisure and distinctness for his examination 
whereas dances of intricate evolutions, in quick motions, in their con- 
fusion and hurry, allow no clearness, or lime for particular observations 
. Those who would make any considerable progress in this art, should, 


above all things, sliidy justness ot action They cannot therefore loo 
closely attend to the representation ol nature, cither upon the stage, or in 
life 

One ol the most important contributors to this trend, 
and a major figure in the refonn of dance, was JliAN- 
GEORCihS Noverri- (1727 -1810), a dancer and choreo- 
grapher whose early development was greatly influenced 
by his contact with Salle and with Rameau's music He 
worked first at Lyons (where in 1751 he produced his 
first serious pantomime ballet Le jugement de Paris), 
and subsequently in Strasbourg (1753-4) and Pans 
(1754 5, at the Opcra-Comique). In 1755 he went to 
England, where his elaborate staging of a revival of his 
first work, Les fetes chinoises (1755), provoked a not 
However, he was greatly impressed by the realistic act- 
ing of David Ciarnck, who in return called Noverre ‘the 
Shakespeare of the dance' A direct result of Noverre’s 
work with Garrick was his renowned treatise Lettres sur 
la danse (1760), in which he criticized the lack of 
harmony between the departments involved in theatrical 
perlormanccs. 

The poet imagines that ihis arl elevates him above the musieian, ihe 
musician would bealraid to lose dignity by consulting the b.illct-ma.stcT, 
ihc latler nevet commiinicales with the designer. Ihe secne-painler 
speaks only lo ihe painters under him and the stage-setter, often de- 
spised by Ihe painlcr. is in supreme vommand ol the workings ol the 
theatre Thedcsigriei ollen saerifiee.s the costume o I an aneicnl people 
to thcpicvailing fashion, oi to the whim ol some well-known daneei oi 
singei Most uimposcrs lollow the old lormulae of the Opera, they 
write passepieds beeause M.ulcnioiselle Salle anti Mtmsieur Oumouliri 
danced them attractively and w ith grace In lact. Sir, opera is, il I may so 
express myself, a spectacle ftii monkeys 

Noverre went on to propose his own ideas for a 
‘dramatic’, as opposed lo ‘mechanical’, type of dance 
He crystallized the vision of ballet en actum as music, 
drama, choreography and staging, in which the separate 
parts are subordinated to the general scheme, though 
admitting diversity in rapidly changing tableaux and a 
variety of dancing styles to suit the characters, and 
he demanded an end to virtuosity lor its own sake, stereo- 
typed and unpractical costumes, and the dominance of 
outdated musical styles. When he moved to Stuttgart, he 
put his theories successfully into practice in a senes 
of 20 new ballets, working with the stage designer 
Servandoni, the costumer Boquet, a distinguished com- 
pany of dancers, and the composers Jommelli, Dellcr 
and Rudolph The most popular of these was M^dee et 
Jason (1763), a heroic bcdlet en action which provided a 
vehicle for several famous dancers (sec fig. 16). Gaetano 
Vestris (1729 1808), a dancer of superb style and tech- 
nique, especially in jumps and the pirouette, who inher- 
ited the title of ‘Dicu de la danse' from Dupre and of 
whom Noverre .said: ‘he is the best, in fact the only 
serious dancer in the theatre’; Vestris’s son Auguste 
(1760 1842) who became premier danseur at the Opera 
at the age of 21, and Anne Heinel, a German ballerina 
who was credited with the perfection of the pirouette. 
Medee also approached spoken drama in an attempt at 
psychological definition through movement, attitude 
and gesture. 

In 1767 Noverre became ballet-master to the im- 
perial family and the two theatres in Vienna, the second 
most important European centre of ballet. Between 
1767 and 1774 he staged at least 38 new ballets, and 
also choreographed several operas, including Gluck’s 
Alceste and Paride ed Elena. An unsuccessful period at 
the Regio Ducal Teatro in Milan was followed by an 
equally dismal failure at Paris, where his appointment 
earned him the enmity of Maximilicn XjAROEL, subsc- 
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quently ballet-master at the Opera and the choreogra- 
pher of Ninette a la cour (1781), Jean Dauberval and 
the prima ballerina La Guimard; and his insistence on 
independent ballets in preference to those within an ope- 
ratic context was unsuited to French taste One of his 
few Pans successes was the revival of Le.v pet its nens to 
music mainly by Mozart. During the final years of his 
career he spent several successful seasons m London, 
where he produced his last important ballet, fphif^ema in 
Aulis (1793). 

Noverre's appointment in Vienna in 1767 succeeded 
that of FRANZ HILVF.RDINCi VAN Wt WFN (1710 68), 
ballet-master at the Karntnertor-Theater from 1742 and 
at the Burgtheater from 1752. Hilvcrding was the first 
Viennese choreographer to create fully developed pan- 
tomime ballets, including some on tragic themes, in 
place of decorative divertissements. For the Geiman 
theatre he used subjects offering opportunities for local 
or exotic colour, such as Lev hucherons lirolois (1754) 
and a revival in 1758 of ‘Le turc gencreux' from 
Rameau's Ia\s hides ^alanies (see fig 17), for the 
Burgtheater his subjects were almost entirely pastoral, 
allegorical or mythological {Orphec et Euridtee. 1752) 


From 1758 to 1765 Hilverding worked at the Russian 
imperial court in St Petersburg, where many of his 
numerous ballets were composed by the prolific and 
skilled Joseph Starzer, including Pygmalion (1763), 
Acts el Galatee (1764) and Le tnomphe du print emps 
(1766). Starzer returned to Vienna in 1768, where he 
composed ballets for the two opposing great masters of 
the art, Noverre (Roger et Bradamante, AdMe de 
Parthwu and Les Horaces et les Cunaces) and GASPF.RO 
Angioi.ini (// C'ld and f'eseo in Creta). The early pro- 
ductions of Angiolini, who succeeded Noverre in 
Vienna, were along the lines of Hilverding’s work, and 
were followed in 1761 by his masterpiece (in which he 
also danced the title role), the ballet-pantomime Don 
Juan, with sets by G M. Quaglio, scenario by Cal/abigi 
and music by Gluck, it aimed to make ballet a serious 
dramatic torm in which gesture was used for emotional 
effect, as opposed to the galant or virtuoso divertisse- 
ment In Ins preface to the score, Angiolini wrote: ‘If we 
can stir up every passion by a mute play, why should we 
be forbidden to attempt this' If the public does not wish 
to deprive itself" of the greatest beauties of our art, it 
must accustom itself to being moved by our ballet and 



16 Si-ene Irom Vestrisi version (perlormed at the King s Theatre. London. I7HI) o/ Noverre's hallel en action Medee 
et Ja.wn'(J763): engraving hv Francesco Bartolozzi after ' Nathaniel Dance, the dancers are (left to right) Cliovanna 
Baccelli, Gaetano Vestris and Mme Simonet 
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17. Scene from Hilverdm^'s revival (1 75<S) of Le lure genereux from Rameaus Les hides ^alantes' en^ravin^ (175^) 
by Bernardo BeUotto 


brought to tears'. Don Juan was followed a year later by 
Orfeo ed Euridice (5 October 1762), a masterly fusion 
of pictorial, gestural, verbal and musical elements into 
an organic whole. Angiolim’s collaboration with Gluck 
(which also produced La Cyth^re assiegee, 1762, 
Semir amide and Iphig^nie en Aultde, both 1765) realized 
his ambition of achieving unity of choreography and 
music. He later succeeded Hilvcrding in vSt Petersburg, 
where between 1766 and 1772 he created at least nine 
ballets for the court, including a ballet hdroique entitled 
Le depart d'En^e, after Metastasio In 1772 he went to 
Italy, where he published his Letiere ... a Monsieur 
Noverre (1773), in which he asserted Hilverding’s pre- 
rogative as the inventor of the ballet en action and 
opposed Noverre's views on various aspects of choreo- 
graphy and dance. The Lettere initiated a bitter con- 
troversy between the two opposing factions of Noverre 
and Angiolini, causing the failure of the latter’s subse- 
quent Viennese ballets (including L’orphelin de la 
Chine). Although it is evident that both men developed 
the ballet en action simultaneously and independently, 
Angiolini was technically the first to put his themes into 
practice, since Don Juan preceded Noverre’s Stuttgart 
ballets'. But it was the influence of Noverre, dissemin- 
ated through the work of several important pupils, that 
finally effected the transition to romantic ballet in the 
last quarter of the 18th century. 

On the eve of the French Revolution Jean Dauberval 
(1742-1806), a ballet-master at Bordeaux who had 
worked with Noverre at Stuttgart, introduced a new 


type of ballet based on a middle-class view of peasant 
life (a prototype perhaps cxi.stcd in contemporary opera, 
notably Rousseau’s intcrmede, Le devin du village) La 
fdle mal gardH\ produced at Bordeaux on 1 July 1789, 
consisted mainly of character and demi-caractere danc- 
ing (the latter an amalgam of folkdancc and academic 
steps), with emphasis on the comic element of the plot 
Despite Its date La fille mal gardde only faintly echoed 
progressive politics and probably onginated as an ofl- 
shoot of fashionable ethnic preoccupations, it did, how- 
ever. deal another blow to the concept of ballet as a 
principally aristocratic art Dauberval’s most important 
pupil, Salvatore Vigano (see §VI, l(i)), was an influ- 
ential figure in early romantic ballet. 

Another of Noverre’s pupils was responsible for tech- 
nical innovations which opened up new possibilities of 
style and technique suitable to romantic subjects. On 7 
July 1796 at the King's Theatre in London, Charles 
Louis Didelot (1767 1837) produced an anacreontic 
ballet-divertissement in one act, Flore et Zephyre. The 
work featured machinery by Liparotti, who used coun- 
terweighled wires to balance, support and fly individual 
dancers, enabling them to pose for the first time on 
tiptoe, and heralding the introduction (after 1795) of 
blocked-toe shoes and pointe technique. The representa- 
tion of flight (a prominent feature of 17th-century 
French opera) had recently been attempted at the Pans 
Opera by Pierre Gardel (1758- 1840), in whose ballet 
Psyche (1790) a machine bore the two lovers to the 
Palace of Love - but the apparatus^ was visible. The 
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intrcxiuction of wires invisible to the spectators was not 
only an aesthetic improvement; it made possible a vast 
expansion of virtuoso technique. Didelot is also credited 
with the introduction of flesh-coloured tights (maillot), 
and the dancers representing deities in Flore et Zephyre 
wore abbreviated Greek tunics, both these innovations 
facilitated freedom of movement. 

2 Social dancl and the danc f in instrumfn ial 
MUSIC. In the early 18th century the upper cla.sses still 
modelled their culture on the courts, and in dance the 
style and types of the French court had been dis- 
seminated throughout Europe by French dancing- 
masters The Choregraphie hy RAOUL-AUGER FFUILLFT, 
published in 1700, describes all the main types known 
at the court and introduces a choreographic notation 
that further aided their spread (an English translation by 
John Weaver was published in 1706) In the first three 
decades of the century the Baroque dance types reached 
a peak of flexibility and expressiveness, particularly in 
their abstract instrumental form in those years the 
suites of Bach. Handel, Francois Couperin and Rameau 
appeared With the emergence of the Rococo aesthetic, 
already evident m the success of Caniargo and Mane 
Salle in Pans in the 1720s, most of the Baroque types 
declined, and the restrained but complex elegance of the 
minuet led to its becoming the predominant social dance 
in aristocratic circles, which it remained for the rest of 
the century The change of taste is also amply demon- 
strated in instrumental music, the static Baroque suite 
(in which the movements were nearly always in the same 
key) ceased to be a genre ol artistic importance after 
Bach’s Ouverture nach franzostschcr Art (1734), which 
like so many of Bach's works is a definitive essay in a 
genre that was on the point of di.sappearance (.vee SlJi if). 
In contrast, the minuet is the only courtly dance type to 
appear in the Rococo harpsichord sonatas of Scarlatti, 
Us earlier dominance even in French court culture is 
indicated by its being the only dance fully described in 
Pierre Rameau’s Le maitre a danser (1725), the dc- 
hmtivc treatise (though one of many that were published 
in the first half of the century) on French social dance of 
the day With the development of the pre-Clas.sical 
sonata, symphony and string quartet the minuet became 
the only important dance used in extended instrumental 
pieces, where its simplicity and versatility made it the 
ideal vehicle for Rococo elegance. Many Classical 
movements strongly suggest Baroque dance rhythms, 
though rarely throughout their length (among Mo/arl's 
piano concertos, for example, the slow movement of 
K488 suggests a siciliano and the finale of k 503 a 
gavotte, furthermore the gigue or tarantella finale of the 
Baroque concerto was still common in Schubert’s time), 
but the minuet was at once the courtly danct par excellence 
until the French Revolution - and for a time afterwards 
in Germany - and a vital force in Classical instrumental 
music. Introduced into the symphony, often as a finale, 
by Italian composers and then by Johann Stamilz in 
Mannheim, it became in the works of Haydn and 
Mozart a movement capable of great sophistication, 
''ometimes through the introduction of contrapuntal 
devices and the extension of its formal patterns (see 
Minuet and illustrations). It remained an obligatory 
movement in the aristocratic divertimento and related 
hirms, and as a symbol of the aristocracy it appears in 
the ballroom scene of Don Giovanni simultaneously 
'^ith the bourgeois contredanse and the rustic German 


dance. 

Second in popularity to the minuet was the CONTRE- 
DANSh, the development of which was stimulated by the 
English country dance introduced at the French court in 
1685-8, usually in 2/4 or 6/8 lime, it was simpler and 
more ‘natural’ than the minuet and was thus adopted by 
the middle classes as well as the aristocracy. It dev- 
eloped in several forms (anglaise, ccossaise, cotillon); 
in Imgland it was danced longways but in France 
a more refined square set was used. Courtly contre- 
danscs were composed by Mozart, but those by 
Beethoven (1803) arc less restrained and show a pre- 
dilection for ‘reel’ rhythm. The contredanse survived the 
Revolution in various forms, notably the ccossaise (ex- 
amples of which were composed by Beethoven, Weber 
and Schubert) and the quadrille, which needed only four 
dancers Though the contrcdan.se was not adopted in 
Classical instrumental music in the manner of the 
minuet, the influence of its clear eight-bar melodies is 
often apparent in divertimentos and particularly in the 
finales of symphonies by Haydn (no. 85), Mozart 
(nos. 39 and 40) and Beethoven (no. 7) 

The most .significant development in middle-class 
social dance was the introduction of vanous types of 
round-dance, in which individual couples danced in 
more or less close embrace, this development, which 
culminated in the supremacy of the waltz in the 19th 
century, parallels the decline of courtly virtu in the face 
of individual expression and naturalness The sedate, 
relaxed rhythms of the 1 7th century gave way to a type 
of intoxicating, impetuous triple time that introduced 
the element of ‘swing’, a characteristic of social dances 
ever since The origins of the waltz are obscure, but it is 
known to have developed from a number of similar 
dances of rustic origin in southern Germany, Bavana, 
Austria and Bohemia, known generically as German 
dances (deutscher or allemandes) and including such 
specific types as the landlcr, dreher and steirer. These 
unsophisticated dances were introduced into the ball- 
room from about 1 760 (elements of the German dance 
had been introduced into the French contredanse earlier 
in the century, but the choreography had been made less 
intimate) Fhe term ‘walzcn’ appears at first to have been 
a description of the gliding and whirling associated with 
this type of dance (.see Wai TZ, ijl, and GERMAN 
DANCE). Some early landlcr were in 2/4 time, as des- 
cribed in Guillaume’s L'almanach dansant (1771), but 
later triple time became universal. Vienna long remained 
the centre of the German dance and the waltz; Mozart 
and Beethoven provided many for court balls there as 
did Schubert for bourgeois soirees (often improvising at 
the piano). The rural associations of the German dance 
were exploited in Viennese instrumental music from the 
time of Haydn, many of whose mature symphonies and 
quartets have minuets, and especially inos, that are 
more rustic than courtly in character The country 
dance in Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony is explicitly 
rustic; his Bagatelle op. 119 no.3 is a simple dance ‘A 
I'allemande’; while the fourth movement (marked Alla 
ledesca’) of his String Quartet in Bb op. 130 is a highly 
stylized German dance of the type often found in the 
works of Schubert (e.g. Piano Sonata in D d 850). The 
waltz was often denounced as immoral in its early days, 
but that did not prevent it spreading to become, as the 
minuet had been, one of the most universally popular 
European dances. 

The German dance was not the only rustic dance to 
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influence the ballroom; in pieripheral European states 
such as Poland, Hungary and Spain other national 
dances became popular. The POLONAlSh was taken up 
by the Polish aristocracy in the 18th century and spread 
throughout Europe; it appears in suites by J S. Bach 
and Telemann, and in the hands of W F Bach it became 
the vehicle for profound expression, as it did once again 
with Chopin It was also cultivated by Mozart (Piano 
Sonata in D k 284/2()5/>), Beethoven (opp.56 and 89) 
and Schubert (ten for piano duet). The Mazurka also 
became a fashionable social dance to a les.scr extent. In 
Hungary the Vrrbunkos (recruiling-dance) was 
popular from about 1715, symbolizing opposition to 
German influence, and in Spain and Portugal the minuet 
was infiltrated by native dance styles (as seen in P 
Minguet e YroF Arte de danzar a la francesa^ 1758), 
the music of which also strongly influenced instrumental 
works (Scarlatti, Boccherini, Soler) and dramatic music 
In such countries the emphasis on national dance 
rhythms is evidence both of the Rococo taste for the 
exotic and of a growing feeling lor nationalism in music. 
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r/. /9rh century 

1 Ihealneal dance (i) The transition to romantic ballet, 1800 3() 
(II) Ihc romantic ballet and its influence (in) Ballet m opera (iv) 'The 
classical ballet m Russia to 1900 2 Social dance 

I Thi ATRK AL DANCF. In ballcl thc icrms 'dassicaf 
and ‘romantic’ arc chronologically reversed from their 
musical usage, the romantic style in ballet having 
preceded thc classical 

(/) The transttum to romantic ballet, I BOO 30. In com- 
posing his music ftir /he Gesehopfe des Prometheus 
(1801) in the form of an overture and 16 numbers, 
Beethoven wrote for a ballet en action derived from 
Noverre’s principles, which in the 18th century had 
ended the ballet's subservience to opera and made it an 
independent theatrical art. Prometheu.\ was created for 
thc Vienna court theatre (onginally as Gli uomini di 
Prometeo) by SALVATORF. Vigan6 (1769-1821), a 
Neapolitan who often composed thc music as well as the 
scenarios for his ballets, in place of static mime inter- 
spersed with dancing, he developed a type of expressive 
mime-dance based on individual character (sec fig. 18)* 
and the dramatic use of a corps de ballet, especially 
after he became ballet-master at La Scala in 1813. His 
achievements paved the way for Carlo Blasis 
1878), whose treatises on the lechniqije of dance {Traite 
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clementaire, 1820; Code of Terpsichore, 1828) first 
codified the methods on which the leaching of classical 
ballet IS still based. 

Beethoven’s ballet score was an exception to the usual 
musical practice at this time of a hurriedly assembled 
patchwork by a musician on the theatre staff (those at 
the Paris Opera included Rodolphe Kreutzer, the dedi- 
catee of Beethoven's Sonata op. 47). It was normal to 
incorporate melodies from well-known operas or songs 
of which the words would relate to the stage action at a 
given point, and original music, mostly confined to the 
set dances, was written in a facile style to fit the choreo- 
grapher’s preconception of rhythm and structure 
Similar conditions prevailed in Russia, where Charles 
Lt)Uis Didclot (1767 1837), a pupil of Dauberval and 
Noverre, spent two inlluential periods at St Petersburg 
in 1801 11 and from 1816 until his death. However, he 
IS credited with having paid more attention to music 
than most choreographers of his time, and demanded a 
corresponding musicality from his dancers; he fre- 
quently worked with the composer Cattenno Cavos, 
and recent S(Wict research (by Cio/enpud and 
Rabinovich, see Roslavleva, 1966) suggests that Cavos 
was musically more successful with his ballets than his 
operas precisely because they were composed to a pre- 
conceived structure supplied to him 

The prevailing situation was engagingly described in 
memoirs published by V A f^uvernoy in 1903 
Once the plati of the piece and the d<inccs were arranged, Ihe musician 
waseallcd in 1 h«. bjillcl-niasler indicated iherhylhmshchad laid down, 
ttie slep.s he had arranged, ihc numbei of bars wliieti each variation rniisl 
(.ontain in short, (he music was ai tanged tvi (it the dances And Ihc 
inusieian docilely improvised, so to speak and often in the ballcl- 
masicr’s loom, all that was asked ol him You can guess how alert his 
pen had to be, and how quick his imamnalion No sooner was a scene 
written oi u pus arranged than they were reheat sed with a v lolin, a single 
ciolin. as the only accompaniment t ven attci having done all the 
ballel-maslerrequiied. the composer had to pay heed to the advice ofliis 
principal mlerpreteis S<i he had to have much talent, oi at least gieat 
lacili(> , to satisiy so many exigencies, <md I would add. a certain amount 
ol philosophy 

Nevertheless, attempts were made from about 1820 to 
compose more homogeneous scores for ballet, 
especially in the work of Jean Schncil/hblTcr, the second 
chorus master at the Pans Opera, and his superior 
Hcroid. whose score for a new version of La fille mal 
iiardee (1828) remains the mu.sical basis for present-day 
productions. Hcrold's successor was Halevy, and his 
score for a Marum Lesiaui ballet by Aumer m 1830 is 
thought to have been the first to use melody to identify 
character, it earned the grudging admiration of 
Meyerbeer for its skilled use of musical allusions to 
suggest period. The function of the .scenario writer 
began to be separated from that of choreographer from 
about 1827, when Scribe anonymously provided a scen- 
ario for Aumer’s La somnamhule, with music by 
Hcroid, while from her debut at Vienna in 1822, Mane 
laglioni was preparing to bring about the revolution in 
theatrical dance that became the romantic ballet 

in') The romantic ballet and its influence. The ideal em- 
bodiment of the romantic image was Mane Taglioni 
(1804 84), who reflected m her dancing the spirit that 
infu.sed the literature of Scott and Hugo and the music 
of Berlioz and Chopijn. Her frail physique was schooled 
relentlessly by her father, the ballet-maslci Filippo 
Taghoni (1777 1871), to develop a style distinguished 
lightness, grace and modesty, by the use of point- 
•'hoes for artistic effect, and by unusual elevation and 
ficlicacy on landing. Her freer, more graceful 
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movement, enhanced by a new style of costume with a 
diaphanous, bell-shaped skirt and fitted bodice, gave a 
fresh purpose to the art of dance in the theatre (see 
fig. 19). It enabled it to become more poetic and imagin- 
ative, an art of illusion rather than illustration. The style 
was inaugurated by La sylphide, staged by Filippo 
Taglioni for his daughter at the Pans Opera in 18;i2. 
This had a scenario credited lo the tenor Adolphe 
Nourrit, with whom Mane had appeared the year before 
in Meyerbeer’s Robert le diahle, when she led the ballet 
of spectral nuns which constituted one of the opera's 
most novel expressive scenes 

La sylphide reflected the romantic ideal m its theme 
of a tragically unattainable love, and its combination of 
the exotic and the supernatural, a Scottish setting and an 
ethereal being who appears and vanishes with the il- 
lusion of flight, which Taglioni was perfectly trained to 
suggest. Her style of dancing was a creative triumph 
which has haunted the art of ballet ever since, it not only 
displaced the male as the dominant figure and estab- 
lished the supremacy of the ballerina for almost a cen- 
tury, but it also required that composers should em- 
phasize the lightness and grace of the ballerina more 
than the ballet’s drama and situation, which is partly 
why much of the century’s ballet music is essentially 
feminine in character Taglioni’s production of La syl- 
phide, with music by SchneiUhoffcr, earned the seeds 
of romantic ballet to Russia when 1 aglioni first danced 
there in 1837, but a version choreographed by Auguste 
Bournonvillc at Copenhagen in 18.36 - the version that 
has survived - had a new score by H S Lovcnskjold 

The obverse of the romantic image in dance was 
personified by Fanny Klssler (1810-84), a Viennese of 
strong dramatic character and virtuoso technique If 
Taglioni was a spirit of the air, Elsslcr was the child of 
the earth, excelling m colourful character dances in 
which a theatrical presentation was given to such folk- 
dances as the Spanish vachucha and the Polish kraktt- 
wiak. Elssler first triumphed in Pans in C^oralli’s ballet 
diahle hoiteux (1836) with music by Ca.simir Gide, 
and while Taglioni continued to suggest ethereal illusion 
in other ballets by her father, such as La Jille du Danube 
(1836) and L'omhre (1839), Elssler dazzled with her 
virtuosity in La gypsy and Le tarentule (both 1839) 
From 1840 she toured the USA for two years and 
achieved an artistic and financial success then unparal- 
leled in American theatrical history, although there 
European ballet remained a sterile import which failed 
to stimulate any native dance activity in the theatre until 
the 20th century. 

While Elssler was in the USA and Taglioni was in 
Russia, the Paris Opera was conquered by a new baller- 
ina who arrived from Naples by way of Milan: Carlotta 
Grisi (1819-99), a cousin of the celebrated singers 
Giuditta and Giulia Grisi. Carlotta was the discovery of 
Jules Perrot (1810-92), who had partnered Taglioni 
and turned to choreography when the male dancer 
became virtually eclipsed. A combination of talents 
which came together at an opportune moment com- 
prised Perrot and Coralli as choreographers, Gautier 
who brought poetry to the writing of a sccnano, and 
Adam who extended the expressive character of ballet 
music: the result was Giselle, which had its premiere at 
the Opera in 1841 (see fig.20). In its contrast between 
the realistic peasants of the first act and the disembodied 
spirits of the second, the need for the ballerina to unite 
the essential characteristics of each, and the skill of 





20 Carlotta Gnst and Jules Pertot in the first seene of 
Adam's 'Giselle' engtaving {( Di42) 

Adam in an incipient use of leitmotifs and musical re- 
miniscence for dramatic effect, Giselle represents the 
romantic ballet at its peak 

Perrot first made London an important centre for 
ballet during the 184()s, when he woikcd for six years at 
Her Majesty's Theatre under Benjamin Lumley's man- 
agement Perrot staged Giselle for Grisi (whom he had 
married) and went on to create some of the finest rom- 
antic ballets in Ondine (1843), La Esmeralda (1844), 
Catarina and Lalla Rookh (both 1846) These united 
the dramatic, the supernatural and the exotic in true 
ballets d'aetion where the choreography created sym- 
pathetic characters and carried the narrative forward 
without superfluous virtuosity, even if the music com- 
posed for each of them by Cesare Pugni did little more 
than embroider the rhythm and reinforce the expressive 
mood Perrot also staged divertissements to display the 
finest dancers of the lime, culminating in Pas de quatre 
(1845), in which Lumley succeeded in presenting four 
divas simultaneously Taglioni, Grisi, the Italian Fanny 
Cerrito (1817 1909) and the Danish Lucile Grahn 
(1819-1907). 

Grahn reprc.sented another important centre of 
romantic ballet in Copenhagen, where Auguste 
Bournonville returned in 1830 from his studies with 
Vcstris in Pans lo direct the Danish Court Ballet (later 
the Royal Danish Ballet) for the next 47 years. As well 
as his own version of La sylphide, which he staged in 
1836 for Grahn on the model of Tagliom’s Paris ver- 
sion, Bournonvillc created more than 50 ballets of dif- 
ferent types for his Danish company, which continued 
independently of theatrical fashion elsewhere; by main- 
taining the prestige of the male dancer on a par with the 
ballerina he distinguished the Danish school of ballet 
from all others in Europe Bournonvillc’s musical inter- 
ests (which included the operas of Mozart and Wagner) 
encouraged native composers to provide original and 
homogeneous scores for his ballets. Two days before his 
death in 1879 he witnessed the debut of Hans Beck, a 
dancer who carried the Bournonville ballet style into the 
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mid-20th century with a continuity of tradition unparal- 
leled elsewhere in Europe. 

In Russia the foundations laid by Didelot up to 1 829 
were receptive to the French Romantic influences 
brought first by Taglioni in La sylphide to St Petersburg 
in 1837. She continued to appear there each year to 
1842, and Elsslcr, Grisi, Cerrito and Grahn went there 
in her wake, dancing the ballets most closely associated 
with them. These included Giselle, which established 
Elena Andreyanova (1819-57) as the first Russian 
romantic ballerina at St Petersburg; her Moscow coun- 
terpart was Ekaterina Sankovskaya (1816-78), who 
danced La sylphide and followed Andreyanova in 
Giselle, Elssier in La Esmeralda and Taglioni m La fille 
du Danube. Sankovskaya also choreographed her own 
production of Le diahle a quatre in Moscow four years 
before Perrot staged it in St Petersburg, Perrot went 
there when London's interest in ballet declined after 
Jenny Lind’s operatic successes, and remained as ballet- 
master until 1859, when he was succeeded by Arthur 
Saint-Leon, a virile dancer and Cerrito’s husband until 
they separated in 1853. Saint-Leon had only modest 
success m Russia except for Konink f*orhunok (The 
little hump-backed horse’), one of the first ballets on a 
specifically Russian folk story which, in spite of the 
limited musical interest of Pugni’s score, supplemented 
by themes borrowed from Rossini (Tamrcdi in par- 
ticular), remained in the repertory for many years after 
Its 1864 premiere (2()th-century productions by other 
choreographers continued to use the Pugni music until a 
new score was composed by Shchedrin in 1960) The 
native Russian element in ballet was consolidated by 
I'he Fern (1867), with choreography by Sergey 
Sokolov, a student of Sanit-Lcon, and music by Yury 
Gelbcr, first violin and conductor of the Bol'shoy 
Theatre orchestra, and led directly to later balletic 
triumphs in association with Tchaikovsky. 

{ill) Ballet m opera. Throughout the 19th century ballet 
retained a connection with opera, chiefly when com- 
posers incorporated dance scenes to diversify weightier 
emotional matters. Weber anticipated some elements of 
La sylphuie by more than 20 years in his early opera 
Silvana (1810), in which his mostly mute heroine em- 
bodies the romantic woodland .spirit and expresses her- 
self in dance Weber evoked a strong flavour of Spanish 
dance in his music for Preewsa, he added a newly 
composed pas de cinq to Euryanthe in 1825 for its 
Berlin production, to please Friedrich Wilhelm III of 
Prussia; and Oheron has enchanting dances woven into 
the musical fabric Jn Russia, Glinka was an admirer of 
ballet who took lessons in his youth, and whose know- 
ledge of ballet and folkdancc is reflected in dance scenes 
which grow out of the dramatic action, notably in Ivan 
Susanin (1836) and Ruslan and Lyudmila (1842). By 
the 1820s ballet had become a neces,sary element of all 
productions at the Pans Opera, where Rossini, after 
interpolating dance movements from other sources in 
his earlier operas, provided two extensive dance 
sequences in Guillaume Tell (1829), in which Marie 
Taglioni first danced the well-known Tyrolean Dance. 

Meyerbeer incorporated ballet to more than decor- 
ative purpose in Robert le diahle (1831), his ballet of the 
spectral nuns serving to tempt the hero from the path of 
honour (for illustration, see Opera, fig. 11), but in his 
later operas such as Les Huguenots, L ’eioile du nord and 
L’africaine his ballet sequences were more in the nature 


of divertissements, as were those Donizetti added to Les 
martyrs (the French version of Poliuto) or to La Java- 
rite and Dorn Sehastien Verdi's adaptations for the Pans 
Opera are particularly interesting in this respect; he 
added a ballet to / hmhardi when it was staged there as 
Jerusalem, he composed a ballet of the Four Seasons as 
an original clement in Les vepres siciliennes; he added 
Spanish -gypsy dances when II trovatore became U' 
trouvere (including one based on the theme of the Anvil 
Chorus); he summoned Hecate and the witches to dance 
in Macbeth, and he equipped the Pans production of 
Don Carlos with ‘La Peregrina ballet de la reine’. He 
resisted blandishments to add a ballet to Rigoletto, but 
in 1894 provided a divertissement for Otello, his last 
music for the theatre 

With the decline of romantic ballet as an artistic 
entity after about 1 850, ballets became more and more 
an excuse for vulgar display by individual performers 
or for varying degrees of elaborate spectacle. The en- 
trenched po.sition in Pans within ten years is illustrated 
by the episode of the ballet Wagner was required to add 
to Tannhauscr he placed it at the start of Act 1 where- 
upon part of the audience, having arnved too late to 
witness it, created a disturbance that wrecked the opera's 
prospects French composers such as Berlioz, Gounod 
and Massenet look care to safeguard themselves by 
making due provision for ballet in their operas, others 
alternated between operas and ballets as complementary 
entertainments. When Greiry’s Zemire et Azor became a 
ballet in 1824. Schneilzhoffer retained much of the ori- 
ginal music in his transcnption, but when Auber turned 
his Marco Spada opera of 1852 into a ballet on the 
same subject five years later, he constructed a quite 
dilTercnt score using themes from Fra Diavolo and his 
other operas 

Adam successfully worked in both genres, as did his 
pupil Delibes, who was responsible for two scores that 
raised the standard of ballet music at a time when the art 
Itself was in decline in western Europe The first of these 
was Coppelta (1870), originally choreographed in Pans 
by Sainl-Lcon, in which Delibes extended Adam's 
device of associating themes with characters The lack 
of difference in musical manner between the male and 
female dances in Coppelia is explained by the fact that 
the male had been so far relegated that his leading role 
was then, and for many years subsequently, danced by a 
female en travestie. Delibes further developed the leit- 
motif device in Sylvia (1876), and Tchaikovsky came to 
know and admire the music to Iruitfiil purpose, but none 
of Meranle’s original choreography has survived. 

(tv) The classical ballet in Russia to 1900. Tchaikovsky 
once described his music for Swan luike as ‘poor stuff 
compared with Sylvia', but it was his score which, by 
treating ballet as a subject worthy of musical imagina- 
tion, set new standards for the role of music in classical 
ballet and achieved one of its enduring masterworks. 
Swan Lake had its origins in a domestic entertainment 
by the children and friends of Tchaikovsky’s sister, 
performed at their home probably in about 1871. It was 
extended to a four-act ballet on a commission in 1875-6 
from the directorate of the imperial theatres, and was 
first performed at the Bol’shoy Theatre, Moscow, in 
1877, with Pelagia Karpakova in the dual leading role 
of Odette-Odile. Nobody was credited with a scenario 
for Swan Lake in the original programme, but the folk 
story seems to have been given theatrical form by the 
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Bol’shoy Theatre director Vladimir Begichev ami the 
dancer Vasily Gell/cr, in collaboration with Tchai- 
kovsky and the ballet-mablcr Julius Reisinger (who was 
responsible Ibr the first choreography) The ballet ach- 
ieved a modest success in spite ol difficulties presented 
by the stronger and more organic musical element, and 
choreography that hardly matched the level of musical 
invention. A Russian dance at the first performance, and 
a full-scale pas de deux at the fifth, were added by 
Tchaikovsky at the request of the ballerinas concerned 

Nikolay Kashkin, who made the first piano transcrip- 
tion oi Swan Lake, later recalled that the ballet ‘held its 
place on the stage until the scenery was worn out . 
Not only the decor became ragged, but the musical 
score suffered more and more until nearly a third was 
exchanged with music from other ballets, and not neces- 
sarily good ones’ In progressively more mutilated form 
the ballet continued in the Bofshoy Theatre repertory 
through the new choreographic version made by Joseph 
Hansen in 1880 until it was eventually dropped in 188.^. 
It then remained unperformed until after I'chaikovsky’s 
death when an entirely new version was mounted at St 
Petersburg in the wake of the greater successes of The 
Sleeping Beautv (1890) and The Nutcracker (1892; 
fig.21). 

Meanwhile in 1869 the Russian imperial ballet had 
come * under the despotic control of Manus Petipa 
(1818-1910), a French ballet-master and choreogra- 
pher whose brother, Lucien, was premier danseur at the 
Pans Opera, and whose father, Jean, had taught at the 
Russian Imperial Academy of Dancing. Building on the 
existing foundations, Petipa created 46 original ballets 
in Russia which raised the style to a peak of spectacular 


grandeur, the best t>f them continued to influence the 
course* of classical ballet and Us teaching throughout the 
20th century Petipa had already toured in Fiance. 
Spam and the USA, he first went to St Petersburg in 
1847 and was premier danseur until 18.S8 when he 
became second ballet-master under Saint-Leon. In this 
capacity he staged his first important ballet in 1862, 
the three-act Lharanh's Puuf^hier, with music by the 
ubiquitous Pugni, who at that time had the official post 
of staff ballet composer to the imperial theatres Petipa's 
mixture of pas d'uction stemming from Pcrroi s 
dramatic principles, with exotic divertissements, fantas- 
tic processions and multiple apotheoses, not necessarily 
logical to the narrative, constituted the first hallef u 
grand special U\ a type that dominated Russian ballet 
for the rest of the century The^leeping Beauty remains 
the mo.si celebrated example, more of Petipa’s choreo- 
graphy having survived from this than from any other, 
but scenes and pas de deux by him have been handed 
down from the 1895 revision of Swan Lake, and from 
three ballets with mu.sic by Mink us Don Quixote 
(1869), La bayadere (1877) and Le corsaac (1899) 

I'he composition of The Sleeping Beauty, described 
by Stravinsky as ‘the convincing example nl 
Tchaikovsky’s great creative power', was brought about 
by Ivan Vsevolozhsky, director of the imperial theatres, 
who abolished the post of staff ballet composer and 
engaged composers of more distinction. Vsevolozhsky 
prepared the scenario and designs, while Petipa mapped 
out in detail a sequence of dances which, far from being 
a hindrance to musical composition (as some comment' 
arics have suggested), proved a practical help IJj 
Tchaikovsky, whose enthusiastic collaboration resultc 
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1 the supreme example of 19lh-ccntury classical ballet 
n was first performed at the Mariinsky Theatre, St 
DM.»r«burE. m 1890, and remains a cornerstone of the 
classical ballet repertory. 

Xvvo years later Vsevolozhsky brought Tchaikovsky 
and Petipa together again for The Nutcracker^ which 
was to form part of a double bill with Tchaikovsky’s 
one-act opera Iolanta, but Petipa had not progressed 
very far before illness compelled him to yield the 
choreography to his assistant, Lev Ivanov (lH34-i9oi), 
who alone was named on the posters for the first 
production at St Petersburg in 1892. Ivanov was further 
responsible foi a new version of Act 2 of S^an Lake, 
mounted as a memorial to Tchaikovsky after the com- 
poser's death in 1893, which led to the full new produc- 
tion in 1895 by Petipa and Ivanov together, from which 
most later versions of the ballet have stemmed The 
scenario for this was modified by Tchaikovsky's 
brother. Modest, and the alterations made in the musical 
sequence to meet Petipa's requirements have continued 
to bedevil most productions of the ballet 

Ivanov worked so much in the shadow ol Petipa, 
mo.stly revising older ballets, that the transitory nature 
of unrecorded choreography has denied him much post- 
humous fame, but he was a talented (though untrained) 
musician, and the known share of his contribution to 
Swan Lake, still preserved in the familiar Act 2, shows 
him to have been a much more musical choreographei 
than Petipa. Besides The Nutcracker, Soviet historians 
also single out Ivanov’s original choreography of the 
Polovtsian Dances in the first production (1890) of 
Borodin's Prince Igor, but at the end of his life Ivanov 
had to petition the imperial theatres for financial assis- 
tance, on the strength of 50 years' service, and he died in 
poverty Petipa, however, recovered from his illness to 
collaborate fruitfully in Raymonda (1898) and The 
Seasons (1900) with Glazunov, whose symphonic aspir- 
ations sadly curtailed his evident talent for ballet A 
change in the administration of the imperial theatres and 
the failure in 1903 of The Magic Mirroi brought 
about Petipa’s retirement. His legacy was a repertory 
and a style tin which others could build, and an en- 
semble of dancers and a .school of training which repres- 
ented an investment for the future; Sergey Dyagilev was 
one of the first to profit from it 

2 Sex I At DANCF During the 19th and 2()th eenturics, a 
period of extensive industrialization and development of 
leisure interests, dancing became a recognized pastime 
of the public at large; regular dance orchestras wcic no 
longer the prerogative of royal courts or the aristocracy 
but were able to maintain an independent existence, and 
directing dance bands and composing and arranging for 
them became a full-time activity very much in the public 
eye. Its leading exponents enjoying international fame. 
In addition dance music increasingly came to be listened 
to as well as danced to. 

The centre of 19th-century dance music was Vienna, 
and the up,surgc of interest in dancing was prompted by 
the popularity of the waltz. During the 18th century the 
waltz had developed from various country dances in 
triple time (such as the German dance and the landler) 
to make its way during the early years of the 19th 
century from the taverns in the suburbs of Vienna to the 
Ijirge dance halls that were being built in the city (sec 
fig-22). The significance of the waltz was to rival that ol 
Its predecessor, the minuet, and its period of survival as 
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a ballroom dance was to exceed that of any other. It was 
the waltz that, in spreading through Europe, persuaded a 
wider public to take an interest not only in the dance 
Itself but in the music 

In the early 19th century the waltz’s chief rivals for 
ballroom popularity were the quadrille and the galop. 
The quadrille, a formal square-dance, had developed 
from the country dance or coniredanse as a ‘quadrille de 
conlrcdanscs', and survived for most of the century as a 
more relaxed dance beside the other livelier dances. The 
quadrille had a complicated set of steps, by contrast 
with the galop which was one of the simplest dances 
ever invented A lively dance, and a suitable way to 
bring an evening to an end, the galop's popularity finally 
faded during the second half of the century Perhaps 
second only to the waltz in popularity was the polka, a 
hopping dance which came from Bohemia in the 1830s, 

It was the rage in Vienna and Pans by 1840 and in 
Britain and the EISA during the following years, remain- 
ing popular until ari>und the turn of the century 

There we»^c, of course, many other dances that ach- 
ieved lesser significance the polonaise, a processional 
dance, served as a suitable way to start an evening; the 
cotillon reappeared in various forms as a novelty dance; 
and the ma/urka achieved popularity either indepen- 
dently or in compounil form as the polka-mazurka 
There were indeed many variants of the mam dances. 
The valse a deux temps was a quicker form of waltz with 
elements of the galop, while the redowd was another 
dance related to the waltz. The scbottische achieved 
popularity around the mid-ccntury and was closely re- 
lated to the polka, while the polka itself was danced in 
German countries dunng the second half of the century 
cither as the slower ‘polka franvaisc' or as the quicker 
‘polka schneir The ‘quadrille des lanciers’, a variant of 
the quadnlle which «ippcared in Britain about 1817 and 
reappeared thioughout Europe in the 1850s, finally 
achieved popularity in Britain as ‘the lancers' 

Of the chief dances the quadrille in particular was 
restricted in its format and in the scope its regular eight- 
bar phrases gave for musical development. Other dance 
formats allowed greater development and more scope 
for musical creativity, and the waltz in particular, by 
including an extended introduction anticipating the main 
themes, by allowing the melodies to expand, and by 
rounding off the whole with a recapitulatory coda, was 
able to achieve the status of a miniature tone poem. 
Indeed the importance of the 19th-century dance was by 
no means confined to the ballroom; quite apart from the 
extensive influence the waltz in particular had on .serious 
music, as the minuet had before it, the main dance bands 
supplemented their playing at balls by giving concerts in 
parks and entertainment centres. The dance repertory 
was supplemented by operatic selections, instrumental 
showpieces and songs, but such dances as the waltz and 
polka became as much the mam attractions of these 
concerts as of balls Entertainment centres such as the 
Tivoli Gardens m Copenhagen were opened towards the 
middle of the century with such concerts as prime at- 
tractions, and many of the dance-band leaders of the 
time were at least as celebrated for their concerts as for 
their performances at balls. 

Among the most celebrated dance-band leaders of the 
century were Lanner, the Straus.ses and Ziehrer in 
Vienna, Labitzky in Carlsbad, Gungl in Berlin, Musard, 
Isaac Strauss and Waldteufel in Paris and H. C. Lumbye 
in Copenhagen. The composition of the mam bands 
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developed from the orchestra for which Mozart com- 
posed his dances for the Vienna Redoulensaal double 
woodwind, a small body of strings without violas, and 
percussion; yet the maintenance of a regular orchestra 
and the requirements of novelty items for popular con- 
certs encouraged elements of showmanship and displays 
of instrumental technique that make these bands recog- 
nizable forerunners of the show bands of the 2()th cen- 
tury. Certainly the spread of the waltzes of Johann 
Strauss (i) abroad during the 1 830s in no way prepared 
audiences for the impression made by his orchestra on 
its international tours. In the Journal des dchats in 1837 
Berlioz enthused over the rhythmic precision of the 
band, the remarkable effect of the short, staccato themes 
being passed from one wind instrument to another and 
the thrilling eflect of their fortissimo, and the enthusiasm 
was repeated wherever the orchestra went in Britain in 
1838. Perhaps the greatest of the showmen was Jullien, 
whose orchestra produced all manner of eccentric 
sounds. By the 1860s, however, when the waltz had 
become somewhat institutionalized and when the most 
famous examples (such as The Blue Danube and Tales 
from the Vienna Woods) were written, the mam dance- 
orientated orchestras had become similar to small sym- 
phony orchestras, the style more lyrical and the 
instrumentation more conventional. 
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yil. 20th century 

1 Classical thcalrical dance, (i) Dyagilev and ihc Russian exiles lo 19V) 

(ii) Britain, the USA and elsewhere (in) The USSR a continuing tradi- 
lion(iv) Mam trends since 194 .S 2 Modern thcatncal dance ^ Social 
dance 

1 CLASSICAL THEATRICAI- DANC'L In balletic usage the 
term ‘classical' continues to define old and new works 
performed in a style derived from the Franco-Russian 
danse de iecole, in contrast with ‘modern dance' which 
commonly refers to the freer style derived in the USA 
from Isadora Duncan, Ruth St Denis and particularly 
Martha Graham, and in Europe from Rudolf von 
Laban, Mary Wigman and Kurt Jooss 

(/) Dvagilev and the Russian exiles to 1930. Sergey 
Dyagilev (1872 1929), whose touch of genius changed 
the faa* and fortune of classical dance within five years 
and determined its 20th-century course in the West, 
could neither choreograph nor compose, but wa.s 
originally concerned with disseminating Russian art in 
all its manifestations He first organized exhibitions ol 
visual art in Pans and then planned a production there 
of Borodin's Prince lyor with a Russian company 
( 1909), financial reasons caused this to be restricted to a 
presentation of Act 2 only, and consequently the 
Russian dancers in the scene of the Polovtsian Dances 
captured as much as if not moie attention than the 
Singers Dyagilev realized that Russian ballet could be 
e\en more successful in the West than Russian opera 
His second Pans season (1909) accordingly 
presented for the first time the ‘Ballets Russes de Serge 
Diaghilev' in a repertory almost entirely choreographed 
b\ Mikhail Fokin (1880 1942), including the 
Polovtsian Dances as a separate item Piomptcd by 
what he had seen of the American modern dancer 
Isadora Duncan, Fokin's other woiks in this and lollow- 
ing years initiated a new trend in Ihc use of prc-cxisting 
music, not necessarily composed with dancing in mind 


At first he used such music in three different ways, as an 
anthology of works by one composer, of which the most 
famous example is the orchestrated Chopin anthology 
first made in 1909 for Les sylphides (onginally 
Chopimana, a title still retained in the USSR), which 
was followed by similar Schumann anthologies for 
carnaval (1910) and Papillons (1914); a miscellany of 
works by different comptisers for the same ballet, as in 
Clcopatia (1909), which used music by Arensky, 
tila/unov, Glinka, Musorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Taneyev and Tchercpnin, or the association of a new 
balletic narrative or theme with a single work, as in 
Sheherazade (1910), where Rimsky-Korsakov’s mu.sic 
was matched to a story different from that which 
prompted his composition. Dyagilev soon realized that 
musical integrity was no less important to dance than 
choreography and visual character, and the second of 
these categories was quickly discarded, the others have 
continued to furnish a wide vanety of musical means for 
dance 

Dyagilev rdso continued the 19th-century practice of 
specially written music for dance and engaged com- 
posers of Hue promise or distinction, most notably 
Stravinsky, whose three prc-1914 Dyagilev commis- 
sions, Ihc Pnehiid (1910), Petrushka (1911) and The 
Rite of Spnny (1913), first brought him international 
lame In that period Dyagilev also engaged Debussy 
(L apres-nudi dun faune and Jeux), Ravel (Daphnts et 
C'hloc), FlorenI Schmitt {Im tragedie de Salome) and 
Richard Strauss {Josef sleyendc) f'rom 1917 until 
Dyagilcv's death these were supplemented by Satie 
{Parade), Falla { The Three-cornered Hat), Poulenc {Les 
hiches). Auric {U's facheu\). Milhaud (Lc tram bleu), 
Sauguct {La chatie), Prokofiev {The Steel Step and The 
Prodiyal Son) and Constant Lambert {Romeo and 
Juliet), while the production of Apollon musayete (1928) 
initialed the partnership between Balanchin and 



Kraph from the 'Illustrated London News' {22 February 1913) 
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24. Scene from the first production of Vaughan ]ViUiams's ^ Job' (London, 1931), choreographed by Ninette de Valois, 
with Anton Dolin {centre) as Satan 


Stravinsky which had far-reaching consequences for 
classical dance in the following decades. Dyagilev's 
policy towards composers confirmed his belief that 
music could and should have an organic and not merely 
decorative part in the theatrical conception. 

The choreographic interest of Dyagilev’s company 
centred successively on Fokin, Leonid Massin (1896 
1979) and George Balanchin {b 1904). and to a lesser 
extent on the dancer Vaclav Nizhinsky (1888-1950), 
who was responsible for the first choreography of 
L’apris-midi d’un faune (see fig. 23), Jeux and The Rite oj 
Spring in versions which have since been forgotten, and 
his sister Bronislava Nizhinska (1890-1972) who 
created, among other works. The Wedding and Les 
biches, which continue to be performed in her original 
choreography. A member of Dyagilev’s company at the 
outset was Anna Pavlova (1881-1931), who broke with 
him after his first Paris season, formed her own com- 
pany (mostly English in origin) in 1914 and began the 
world tours that continued until her death. She spread 
the interest in classical ballet in many countries where it 
was a complete novelty, but her inferior taste in music 
(using Czibulka, Drigo, Paul Lincke and the slighter 
works of more distinguished names) was also respon- 
sible for a widespread and persistent belief that *ballet 
music’ was confined to works of a trivial nature. 

With the sudden death of Dyagilev in 1929 and the 
disbandment of his company, the conditions became 
ripe for the establishment of a tradition of classical 
dance on a more permanent basis in Britain, the USA 
and elsewhere. Companies calling themselves * Ballets 
Russes’, or versions of that title, continued to be active 
and their confused identities are described in detail else- 
where (Lynham, 1947); the first of them, the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, produced the so-called ‘sym- 
phonic ballets’ by Massin, of which Choreartium (1933), 
to Brahms’s Symphony no.4, occasioned something of a 
musical scandal. (It was not, however, the first ballet to 
make use of a prc-composed symphony; Alexander 


Gorsky had choreographed Glazunov’s Filth Symphony 
at the Bol’shoy Theatre in 1915.) 

(//) Britain, the USA andehewhere, A direct outcome of 
the Dyagilev company’s activities, and of its first 
production in the West of Petipa's St Petersburg classic 
The Sleeping Beauty (Alhambra Theatre, London, 
1921 ), was the the establishment of classical dance on a 
regular basis through resident companies in Britain and 
the USA. Dyagilev had recruited and trained the three 
women who laid the foundations of classical ballet in 
Britain' Mane Rambert (b 1888), Ninette de Valois (6 
1898) and Alicia Markova {b 1910). Mane Rambert 
began teaching in London in 1920, and in 1926 founded 
a company which still continues as Ballet Rambert 
Ninette de Valois became associated with Lilian Baylis 
at the Old Vic from 1926, and from 1931 at Sadler's 
Wells Theatre, where the Vic-Wells Ballet formed by de 
Valois was the basis of the Royal Ballet. Alicia Markova 
was the first Bntish prima ballerina and set the high 
professional standards that both the Rambert and the 
Vic- Wells companies aimed at from the outset, she later 
(1935-8) toured Britain with the Markova- Dolin 
Ballet. 

Operating on Dyagilev’s principles as far as she 
could, Valois staged classics from the notebooks of 
the Russian regisseur Nikolay Sergeyev {Giselle, The 
Nutcracker and Swan iMke in 1934 and The Sleeping 
Beauty in 1939), and supplemented these with works of 
her own and others by Frederick Ashton {b 1904), who 
became a resident choreographer in 1935. Where pos- 
sible, a collaboration was sought with Bntish com- 
posers, including Vaughan Williams {Job, 1931; see 
fig.24), Walton {Facade, 1931), Toye {The Haunted 
Ballroom, 1934), Gordon {The Rake's Progress, 1935), 
and Bliss {Checkmate, 1937), while Constant Lambert 
as musical director made arrangements of music by 
such composers as Auber, Liszt and Meyerbeer (for 
Ashton’s Les rendezvous. Apparitions and Le.v patineurs 
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respectively), and of Boyce for Valois’ The Prospect 
Before us The company became known as the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet in the late 1930s. after Markova left in 
1935 to form her own company with Anton Dolin 
Margot Fonteyn {b 1919) succeeded Markova in the 
ballerina roles, having begun dancing with the company 
m 1934. During World War II it was based at the New 
Theatre, London; it reopened Covent Garden in 1946 
with The Sleeping Beauty and became the resident com- 
pany there, and received the royal charter in 1956. A 
second company, the Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet (at 
first the Sadler’s Wells Opera Ballet), was formed at 
Sadler's Wells Theatre in 1946, and subsequently 
became the tounng echelon of the Royal Ballet. In 1976 
il returned to its former base and was officially renamed 
Sadler’s Wells Royal Ballet. 

Rambert’s sphere ol operation has been more circum- 
scribed, her company never having acquired a regular 
ba.se for performance, but it has complemented that of 
Valois by consistently acting as a forcing-house for 
choreographic talent. Having brought to light Frederick 
Ashton, who.se first ballet, A Tragedy of Fashion, to 
music by Eugene Goossens, inaugurated the Rambert 
dancers’ first appearance (Lync Theatre, Hammersmith, 
1926), Rambert subsequently developed the talents of 
Antony Tudor (who became a significant influence on 
classical dance in the USA), Walter Gore, Andree 
Ifouaid and Frank Staff, followed in the postwar 
period by several more, notably Norman Mornce and 
( hnstopher Bruce Rambert encouraged a broad- 
minded and relatively adventurous approach to music 
which enabled Tudor to create The Planets (to part of 
Holst's suite, 1934) and Dark Flegies (to Mahler’s 
Kmderiotenlieder, 1937), and which also ranged from 
Schubert (Howard’s Death and the Maiden, 1937) to 
Poulenc, Honegger and Prokofiev before World War II. 

Meanwhile Balanchin, who worked in Copenhagen, 
Pans and London for short periods after the Dyagilev 
company disbanded, was approached in 1933 with a 
plan to establish a base for classical dance m New York, 
to parallel developments in modern dance, and he 
opened the School of American Ballet there the next 
year From it there appeared, as opportunity and funds 
allowed, a succession of companies including the 
American Ballet, Ballet Caravan and Ballet Society, and 
a growing team of dancers trained in Balanchin’s style 
(which he extended to numerous Broadway and film 
assignments in the 1930s and 1940s) These activities 
brought about American subjects for dance and the 
participation of American composers; an example is 
Fugene Lonng’s Billy the Kid with music by Copland, 
first staged by Ballet Caravan in 1938 Ballet Society, 
formed in 1946, was in due course invited to make its 
home at New York City Center where it became the 
foundation of the New York City Ballet in 1948, and 
where it continued to flourish until it was installed at the 
New York State Theater in Lincoln Centei in 1964. 

Other major companies to establish the classical 
tradition in the USA include the San Francisco Ballet 
(from 1937) and the American Ballet Theater, originally 
lomied at New York City Center in 1940, with which 
Fudor became closely associated from the outset, and 
whose later notable choreographers include Jerome 
Robbins. From the 1950s classical companies of vary- 
ing standards proliferated in large cities and regional 
Jireas In Canada a modest ballet school opened at 
Winnipeg in 1938, became a professional company 
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from 1949 and received a royal charter in 1953 as the 
Royal Winnipeg Ballet. It was followed by the National 
Ballet of Canada based in Toronto (1951) and Les 
Grands Ballets Canadiens, based in Montreal (1952). 

In Europe the once-supreme Paris Opera Ballet 
declined into the doldrums, from which it was partly 
lifted by a former Dyagilev principal Sergey Lifar (h 
1905), but never regained its old prestige. However, 
the Paris-based Les Ballets Suedois was influ- 
ential in experimental work (1920-25), as was Les 
Ballets des Champs-Elysees in maintaining the Paris 
Opera tradition in the penod from 1945 to 1950. In 
Copenhagen the Royal Danish Ballet continued on its 
course undisturbed by the rest of the balletic world and 
unatTected by Dyagilev (except for bnef visits from 
Fokin in 1925 and Balanchin in 1930), and was re- 
discovered internationally after 1945 as the repository 
of the Bournonville style and method, virtually un- 
changed lor a century More recently, under Flemming 
Mindt (h 1936) the Danish company has sought to 
maintain a balance between the Bournonville tradition 
and new developments in classical dance. 

(ill) The USSR a continuing tradition. Between the 
retirement of Petipa IVom St Petersburg in 1903 and the 
revolution of 1917, the focus of classical ballet moved 
to Moscow, where Alexander Gorsky (1871-1924) was 
appointed ballet-master at the Bol’shoy Theatre in 1900. 
He staged new versions of several Petipa ballets, includ- 
ing five progressive versions of Swan iMke, making 
them more dramatic and less formal; he was the first 
choreographer to make use of a pre-existing symphony 
for dance (Glazunov’s Symphony no 5, 1915); and he 
introduced The Nutcracker to Moscow in 1919 His 
style of dance-drama was found to accord with the new 
Soviet aims for classical dance after 1917 when, instead 
of being swept away as a symbol of imperial decadence 
(as many activists wanted), it was defended by the 
first Soviet Commissar of Enlightenment, Anatol 
Lunasharsky, as a national asset that deserved to be 
made worthy of the proletariat 

With the classical tradition preserved and nurtured 
by outstanding teachers such as Agrippina Vaganova in 
Leningrad and Vasily Tikhomirov in Moscow, the new 
Soviet ballet passed swiftly through a phase of post- 
Revolutionary expenment to cultivate a new harvest in 
the classical tradition. Tikhomirov was the joint choreo- 
grapher with Lev Lashchilin of the first successful 
‘socialist ballet’, Glier’s The Red Poppy {{921; see fig.25), 
which established socialist realism as a balletic theme 
and which is still in the repertory. The Age of Gold 
(1930) was a fiercer but more controversial satire on 
capitalist principles, with music that helped to make 
Shostakovich more widely known; one of its choreogra- 
phers, Vasily Vainonen (1898 *1964), went on to create 
in The Flames of Pans (to AsaPyev’s pastiche of 18th- 
century French music, 1932) the emotional human 
drama against a revolutionary political background 
which has continued to be a prominent theme in Soviet 
ballet. 

Gorsky’s naturalistic style of dance-drama reached 
its peak in the work of Leonid Lavrovsky (1905-57), 
who began choreography in the 1930s at Leningrad 
where the former imperial company now took its name 
from the Kirov Theatre (formerly the Mariinsky 
Theatre) Lavrovsky’s Romeo and Juliet in 1940 to 
Prokofiev’s score (the first version was by Vanya Psota 
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25. Scene from the first production of Ghet ’s ‘Tin Red Poppy' {Moscow, }^^27), choreographed hv likhomirov and 
iMshc hdin 


at Brno in 1938) was his major achievement, he also 
choreographed The Stone Flower in 1954 to Prokofiev's 
last ballet score, after the composer's death Lavrovsky’s 
counterpart and predecessor at Moscow was Rostislav 
Zakharov {b 1907), whose Fountains of Rakchtsaray 
(1934, music by Asafyev) was the first of several ballets 
on Pushkin subjeets. He also choreographed the first 
version of Cinderella (1945) to Prokofiev's other ma)or 
ballet score, when the title role was taken by the most 


celebrated ol Vaganova’s pupils and I he outstanding 
Soviet ballerina ol the mid-20th century, Galina 
Ulanova {h 1910) 

A later version of ('indciella in 1964 had choreo- 
graphy by Konstantin Sergeyev (A 1910). another 
Lcningiad dancer who had earlier made the hrst ballet 
on race relations in 7he Path of Thunder (1957), with 
music by Karayev and based on a novel by the South 
Afncan writer Peter Abrahams The classic tragedy of 
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26. Scene Jrom the Royal Ballet '.s production oj Lajilie mal gar dee’ {Herald, arranged Lanchhery), choreographed h) 
Frederick Ashton (1960), with Alexander Grant as the horse 
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Spartacus, with music by Khachaturian, has furnished 
successive ballets by Leonid Jacobsen (1956), Igor 
Moyseyev (1958) and in 1968 by Yury Grigorovich, 
who became director of the Bol’shoy Ballet in 1966. His 
productions have modified naturalistic dance-drama by 
reasserting the supremacy of the classical style, but used 
with more freedom of imagination, as in his versions of 
Swan Lake and The Nutcracker. 

The Lavrovsky production of Romeo and Juliet, led 
by Ulanova and Yury Zhdanov, opened the Bol’shoy 
Ballet’s first season at Covent Garden in 1956 and 
initiated an influence on classical dance in the West 
which was continued in later tours by the Bol’shoy and 
Kirov companies (the latter first appeared at Covent 
Garden in 1961). Ulanova’s embodiment of a total 
commitment to a dramatic role, with musical phrasing 
to heighten emotional expression, and a technique that 
was broader in outline and more impassioned in charac- 
ter than that attempted by Western dancers, brought 
about a new focus of style in classical dance, as did 
Soviet dancers who left the USSR to settle and work in 
the West, notably Rudolf Nureyev, Natalia Makarova 
and Mikhail Bari’shnikov The underlying con.servatism 
of music in Soviet dance, however, has been less fruitful 
elsewhere 

(iv) Main trends since 1945 From being concentrated 
in a few centres and touring companies, classical dance 
in the third quarter of the 20lh century has become an 
clement of national or civic cultural prestige throughout 
the world. Whether funded from government, commer- 
cial or private sources, full-time companies devoted 
wholly or mainly to classical dance are active in almost 
all European countries, the USSR, the Middle East, 
North and South Amenca, Cuba, China, Japan, 
Australasia and South Africa. In many countries two or 
more companies perform in direct or complementary 
competition, and it has become a regular practice for 
lours to be made from one country to another on a 
continuing basis of cultural exchange, a practice vir- 
tually initiated by the successful visit of the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet from Covent Garden to New York in 1949 
and repeated almost every year since. 

Classical companies involve larger numbers of dan- 
cers than their modem-dance counterparts, and their 
success depends fundamentally on at least one resident 
choreographer or director whose works give the com- 
pany a corporate personality, and on schools of ballet 
where teachers of distinction can provide, year by year, 
a flow of intensively trained young talent to the profes- 
sional companies. Basic repertories generally include at 
least one of the five mam ‘classics’: the three Tchaikovsky 
ballets, Giselle and Coppelia, to which a Romeo and 
Juliet (Prokofiev) is often added. These are supple- 
mented by the works of the resident choreographers 
and others, who may be invited to produce their more 
successful ballets in other countries. Some choreo- 
graphers work in peripatetic fashion for any company 
wishing to engage them, and works from the Dyagilev 
repertory continue to be revived after more than 50 
years. Forms of notation have enabled older works to 
re-produced, and new systems of notation (‘choreology’) 
can provide a more lasting record of new works, al- 
though it is frequently felt that productions staged from 
notation alone lack the personality their creators would 
have given them. 

The ‘dance explosion’ is a world phenomenon, but in 
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Britain alone there were 59 premieres of professional 
ballets in 1973, plus 98 staged for the first time in 
Britain by visiting or domestic companies, totalling 1 57, 
of which more than half were in the classical category. 
Almost all were of single-act length, varying from 1 5 to 
60 minutes, as most new ballets outside the USSR tend 
to be, mainly for financial reasons. A large national 
company may stage four to eight such works a year, 
unless some special occasion enables the number to be 
increased, the most memorable example of which was 
New York City Ballet’s tnbute to Stravinsky (1972), 
when 31 ballets to his music were staged within a week 
by Balanchm and six other choreographers, of which 
20 were entirely new works. 

In postwar economic conditions the full-evening bal- 
let with music specially composed, the most usual kind 
of work a century earlier, is very rare. The first full- 
length score by a British composer was Britten’s The 
Prince of the Pagodas (1957), created by John Cranko 
(1927-73) for the Royal Ballet at Covent Garden; 
others of musical distinction have been Henze’s Ondine 
(1958) for Ashton and the Royal Ballet, and three bal- 
lets by Peter Darrell {b 1929). Sun into Darkness 
(1966; music by Malcolm Williamson) for Western 
Theatre Ballet; and Beauty and the Beast (1969; music 
by Thea Musgrave) and Mary. Queen oj Scots (1976; 
music by John McCabe), both for Scottish Ballet. 

Other full-length ballets have been staged to pre- 
existing music. Some have tried to remodel 19th- 
century prototypes with new arrangements of the music 
as well as new choreography, such as Don Quixote 
(Minkus, arranged by Lanchbery), La fille mal gardee 
(Herold, arranged by Lanchbery), and Beatrix (Adam, 
arranged by Horovitz). Vanous musical compromises 
have enabled operas and operettas to furnish balletic 
subjects Cranko’s Onegin (1965) for the Stuttgart 
Ballet and Kenneth MacMillan’s Manon (1974) for the 
Royal Ballet use anthologies of smaller works by 
Tchaikovsky and Massenet respectively, unconnected 
with the operas of each of them, but Darrell’s The Tales 
of Hoffmann (1972) for Scottish Ballet, and Ronald 
Hynd’s The Merry Widow (1975) for the Australian 
Ballet, are both based on transcriptions of the opera 
scores by Offenbach and Lehar. Music may oc- 
casionally be derived from more than one composer 
within the same ballet, as in MacMillan's Anastasia 
(1971), where Martinu is preceded by Tchaikovsky to 
point up the difference in time between pre- and post- 
Revolutionary Russia. 

Thus music for classical dance is a flexible matter. 
Most new ballets use pre-existing music, ranging from a 
single work to an anthology. Massin's ‘symphonic’ ballets 
of the 1930s have had little direct influence, and Roland 
Petit's matching of a dramatic narrative to Bach's 
Passacaglia in C minor (three times repeated) in Le 
jeune homme et la mart (1946) was controversial, but it 
can reasonably be claimed that Ashton’s Symphonic 
Variations (1946, to Cesar Franck) constitutes one of 
his choreographic masterworks, no less an achievement 
than his Enigma Variations (1968) or MacMillan’s The 
Song of the Earth (1965). Narrative associations have 
tended to become tenuous or have been discarded, not 
least in the later works of the long and fruitful associa- 
tion of Balanchm and Stravinsky from Apollon musa- 
gete (1928) to Duo concertanle (1972); their collabora- 
tion includes in Agon (1957) and Movements (1963) 
what many regard as the deepest interpenetration of 
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2H. London Contemporary Dance Theatre in 'Continuum' {London. 1977), choreographed by Micha Bergese {also 
dancing), with Linda Gibbs. Patrick Harding-Irmer and Sallie Estep 
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music and dance ever achieved. With or without new 
music, Stravinsky’s dictum holds good: ‘Choreography 
must realize its own form, one independent of the mus- 
ical form though measured to the musical unit. Its con- 
struction will be based on whatever correspondences the 
choreographer may invent, but it must not seek merely 
to duplicate the line and beat of the music’ (Memories 
and Commentaries). 

Where pre-existing music is used, the effect of the 
resulting ballet is governed by a single crucial principle 
- that the level of choreographic imagination should 
never be less than that ol the music. A ballet (or a modern 
dance) can be belter than its music, but il can never afford 
to be worse Sometimes a ballet can legitimately and 
successfully change a musical conception, as Fokin did 
with Rimsky-Korsakov in Sheherazade (WIO), or 
Darrell in selling a digest ot Othelio (197.'1) to the first 
movement alone of Liszt’s Faust Symphony Occasionally 
a musical work engages the attentions of several different 
choreographers independently, as happened in the 
lOfiOs with Berio's Smfonia and in the early 1970s with 
(jcorge (’rumb's Ancient \'oi(cs of Children 

I'hree factors militate against the more irequent use 
of specially composed music for dance the cost of 
commission Icc, copying, extra rehearsal and pcrlorm- 
ing rights, the time taken to compose a score, generally 
longer than it takes to compose choieography and often 
longer than production schedules can allow, and the 
contrasting approaches ot the two lorms ol creative 
work the choreographer creates in Iragmcnts, discard- 
ing and building, while the ballet composer, unlike his 
I9th-centuiy counterpart, usually begins with a total 
umccpl and fills in the detail. Nevertheless, the re- 
sponsive collab('ration ol choreographer and composer 
icmains the best means to dance creation, as the ideal 
'perfect analogous concord between what we see and 
what we hear’ recommended by Blasis in the early 19th 
centurv 

2 Modlrn mi AlRU ALDANO The term ‘modern , or 
'contemporary’, dance is applied to any ol the styles and 
lechniques of theatrical dancing, intended for indepen- 
dent presentation, which have grown up during the 20th 
century as an alternative to the strict disciplines of 
classical ballet In America its pioneers were Isadora 
Duncan (1878 1927), who look ancient Greek art as 
her inspiration, and Ruth St Denis (1877 1968), who 
modelled her work primarily on oriental sources 
Duncan’s influence was worldwide as a result ol her 
many tours, and the impression she made on Fokin 
during a visit to Russia particularly influenced the 
course of classical ballet. Her revealing costumes, flimsy 
draperies and bare feet were regarded as daring, but 
introduced a valuable reform of dance costumes in gen- 
eral (for illustration see Ddncan, Isadora). Musical y 
her great innovation was the use of any .score that in- 
spired her, she danced to symphonies by Beethoven, 
Schubert and Tchaikovsky, and appeared at the 
Bayreuth Festival m 1904 in some of her interpretations 
of Wagner’s music. Previously dancing had been largely 
confined to infenor music, and the greater freedom o 
choice she introduced gave the opportunity for many 
subsequent developments. Her personal qualities as a 
performer inspired in many others an interest in dance, 
hut although she devoted much lime to founding dan^ 
schools for children, the direct influence of her tech- 
nique remains curiously limited. 


In 1915 St Denis and her dance partner Ted Shawn 
(1891-1972) a successful propagandist against the 
misconception that dancing was an effeminate career 
for men formed a school, known from 1917 as 
Denishawn, which produced most of the next generation 
of American modern dancers. Prominent among them 
were Dons Humphrey, who devised means of leaching 
the art of choreography, Charles Weidman, who pion- 
eered specifically American themes, and Martha 
(Jraham (h 1900) It was Graham more than anyone 
else who successfully devised a technique ol modern 
dance that could be taught as the basis for the dancer’s 
own personal use in different styles. The aim of modern 
dance has always been expression rather than display, 
with a consequent emphasis on innovation and a per- 
sonal style, but the success of the Graham School in 
New York (founded 1941) prevented the ill-informed 
charge (analogous to attacks made on modern painters) 
that modern dancers’ style stemmed merely Irom lack 
of technique. Graham’s own ballets, often based on myth- 
ological or psychological subjects, have a theatrical 
power that has established her internationally as the 
leading modern dancer of her generation and helped 
to popularize modern dance where it had formerly been 
resisted 

Graham's pupils and partners often went on to form 
iheir own companies and soon demonstrated that the 
technical training they had in common was no bar to 
strikingly individual development Among them Mercc 
Cunningham (b 1915), in collaboration with his musical 
director John Cage and artistic directors Robert 
Rauschenberg and Jasper Johns, had the greatest 
influence, pioneering a dissociation of music and dance 
in which, though presented concurrently, each aimed at 
self-sufficiency instead of the dance taking its rhythms 
and structure from the music Cage and some of his 
fellow musicians greatly affected the course of 
American modern dance, not only by their collabora- 
tion with Cunningham but also by their participation in 
the many and often completely anarchic dance exper- 
iments that took place in Judson Church, New York. In 
return, the musicians benefited through their scores' hav- 
ing earlier and more frequent performances than if they 
had waited for concert presentation, and they were 
heard by an audience in sympathy with radical exper- 
iment. 

In pre-war Europe modern dance was most successful 
in Germany, where RUDOLF VON Laban (1897-1958) 
and Mary Wigman (1886-1973) were the leading ex- 
ponents Laban’s pupil Kurt Jooss( 1901 79, active in the 
1920s in Miimster and Essen) created the most success- 
ful single work of the German school. The Green Table 
(Pans, 1932), with a specially written score for two 
pianos by F. A. Cohen; because of its perennially 
relevant theme of anger at political machinations leading 
to war, this has entered the repertories of several com- 
panies including some based on classical ballet tech- 
nique Jooss fled from the Nazis and spent many years 
in England; he re-founded his school in Essen in 1949, 
but after the war the slightly heavy style with which he 
was associated became less popular in central Europe. 
In Britain it was the success of visiting companies from 
the USA that revived interest in modem dance and led 
to the foundation of new companies, of which the 
London Contemporary Dance Theatre is the most 
flourishing, under the direction of another of Graham s 
former partners, Robert Cohan. 
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2Q. Alwm Nikolais Dance Theatre in ‘Sanctum’ (New York. 1964) 


In spite of increased interest among European dan- 
cers and audiences, most innovations in modern dance 
have continued to come from its American prac- 
titioners Paul Taylor developed fresh qualities of 
humour and lyncism in a form previously tending to be 
a little dry, and Alwin Nikolais's imaginative use of 
lighting won much admiration Nikolais also composes 
his own music, with the aid of a synthesizer, and some 
other modern-dance choreographers have made their 
own accompaniments, generally using either percussion 
or magnetic tape; modern dance has been associated 
with the full spectrum of contemporary music of all 
qualities. 

The many experimental approaches to both modern 
and classical dance among the youngest generation of 
choreographers calls into question the future of both 
forms. A considerable overlap has developed between 
the two styles, which at one time regarded each other 
with hostile caution. The Nedcrlands Dans Theater 
pioneered a style combining elements of both forms, and 
m Britain the established Ballet Rambert was reor- 
ganized on similar lines. Some of the best young choreo- 
graphers, led by Glen Tetley from the USA, who trained 
and performed in both styles, now work in a way that 
could lead to classical and modern dance's becoming 
historical, joint precursors of a new kind of dance com- 
bining the brilliance of one, the expressiveness of the 
other and fresh elements inspired by the most recent 
developments in theatre and music. 

3. Social dance. Whereas during the 19th century the 
popularity of the leading dances spread from Europe to 
America, during the 20th century the traffic was 
reversed. Examples of American influence had been felt 
dunng the 1 9th century, for example the barn dance (or 
military schottische) which began a long popularity in 
British ballrooms during the 1880s. Of wider signifi- 
cance was the boston or ‘valse boston’; though known in 
Europe during the 1870s, it was in the years im- 
mediately before World War I that it enjoyed consider- 
able popularity in European ballrooms as danced to the 
waltzes of Archibald Joyce, Sydney Baynes and others. 
Though the boston itself in time fell out of favour, it was 
probably primarily responsible for breaking the hold 
that the fast, rotary Viennese waltz had on the public in 


favour of the more sedate 20th-century style of waltz 
Even more of a sensation in the years preceding World 
War I was the tango, which was rhythmically related to 
the habanera and exported from Argentina to Pans 
where it was adapted to the ballroom At a time when 
the afternoon the dansant session was popular at fash- 
ionable hotels, ‘tango teas’ were very much the fashion 
at the height of the tango’s popularity in 1912 14 A 
companion dance, the maxixe, which arrived at much 
the same time from Brazil, was less successful 

It was, however, the ragtime dances, of which the 
two-step and cakewalk had been direct precursors, that 
brought about a radical change in dance styles. Around 
1910 the onc-step, a dance based on a simple walking 
step, became popular in the USA, providing an entree to 
the dance floor for commercial ragtime numbers such as 
Alexander ’s Ragtime Band Vanants of the onc-step in- 
cluded the bunny-hug and turkey-trot, and there were 
other ragtime dances such as the horse-trot and fish- 
walk. But It was the foxtrot, developed in the USA 
around 1912 and promoted by the dancing team of 
Vernon and Irene Castle, that really established a new 
era in dancing, it reached Bntain in 1914 and in due 
course spread through Europe. 

After World War I interest in the new dance styles 
rapidly increased. New dances enjoyed periods of 
success, such as the shimmy, which reached Europe 
from the USA in 1921 and was characterized by a 
turning in of the knees and toes followed by a shake of 
the bottom. Another was the charleston, which featured 
vigorous side-kicks and which, like so many earlier 
dances, met with a good deal of opposition on moral and 
medical grounds before its brief period of acceptance in 
the mid- 1920s. The waltz survived to lend rhythmic 
variety in the midst of the prevalence of common time, 
but its tempo was by then considerably slower than that 
of the 19th-century waltz. Like so many dances, it was 
subject to continual changes in steps and tempo; and the 
foxtrot came to be danced either as the ‘slow foxtrot’ or 
the ‘quick foxtrot’ which in due course came to be 
known simply as the ‘quickstep’. 

The rise of new styles coincided with mounting public 
interest in ragtime and jazz, and the syncopation and 
instrumental characteristics of such ensembles were 
taken over by the dance bands of the ^ime. However, in 
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seeking to satisfy the public the typical dance band have always retained their appeal for important, formal 

eschewed the more revolutionary or suspect aspects of social occasio 

jazz, such as improvisation. Yet there was no firm 

dividing-hne between jazz and dance bands, and the 

dance bands were probably as near as the general public 

came to jaz/. Paul Whiteman, perhaps the most widely 

known band-leader of the 1920s, was popularly dubbed 

‘King of Jazz’, yet his publicity proclaimed that he 

‘confined his repertory to pieces that were scored and 

forbade his players to depart from the script' He was a 

violinist by training and in the early 1920s led his band 

on the violin as in the 19th-century dance band; soon, 

however, the violin was generally dropped as lead 

instrument and the standard dance-band instrumentation 

became two or more brass instruments, two or more 

saxophones (usually doubling other reed instruments) 

and a rhythm section consisting of piano, banjo and 

drums, sometimes with a brass bass or tuba. Later still 

the guitar replaced the banjo 

Whereas the fame of 19th-cenlury band-leaders and 
their music had owed a good deal to sheet music and the 
bandstand, those of the 1920s and 1930s owed much to 
the gramophone and radio. It was especially through the 
growth of radio during the 1920s that the new dance- 
band sounds gained wide popuKirity, and radio stations 
soon came to realize their commercial value Notably in 
Britain, where dancing had during the 19th century been 
accepted as a pastime less than elsewhere in Europe, 
people learnt the new dance styles, and dance halls were 
introduced in many large towns Hotels too realized the 
value of providing a large ballroom with its own band, 
which supplemented and eventually replaced the older 
“Palm Court’ ensemble. 

A new feature of the 1930s was an interest in Latin 
American dancing to the accompaniment of a band 
whose rhythm section included maracas, claves and 
Cuban drums The interest was sparked ofl' by the ar- 
rival of the rumba in New York in 1931 and continued 
with the samba, a newer version of the maxixe A later 
feature of the 1930s, and a more direct development 
from the earlier dance and show bands, was the advent 
of the swing bands of Benny Goodman, Glenn Miller 
and others The associated dances, such as boogie- 
woogie and Jitterbug, were free and improvised, and 
marked a notable move away from traditional formal 
dancing in close embrace. 

After World War 11 the formal dance steps and the 
dance bands of the intcr-war years began to lose their 
appeal. The staple diet of popular gatherings has been 
the jive (a simplified version of the jitterbug) and a 
simple ‘smooch’ to quiet music. Of the new dance types 
the most significant have been rock and roll (populanzed 
by Bill Haley and the Comets, notably in the film Rock 
around the Clock, 1955), the twist (popularized by 
Chubby Checker in the early 1960s) and, soon after- 
wards, the shake. All these could be danced in groups, 
without a need for individual partners. The traditional 
dance-band instruments have widely been replaced by 
groups of electric guitars, electric organ and rhythm 
instruments, but with the advent of the microgroove 
record and discotheques instrumentalists have tended to 
give way to the juke-box or the disc-jockey to provide 
music for dancing. Perhaps only in a few Latin 
American dances that have enjoyed spells of popularity, 
such as the cha cha cha in the late 1950s and the bossa- 
nova in the early 1960s, has there been a renewed link 
with earlier dances. But dance styles of former penods 
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D McDonagh The Rise and Fall and Rise of Modern Dance (New 
York, 1971) 

J Percival Experimental Dance {V.onc\ox\, \^1\) 

T Borek The Connecticut College American Dance Festival, 194H 72 
(New York, 1972) 

H, Kocgler ‘Tan/ in die dreis/iger Jahre’, Ballett (Hanovci, 1972) 

M. B Siegel Watching the Dance go hy (Boston. 1977) 

Individual artists 

M Allan My Life and Dancing (London, 1908) 

L Fuller Fifteen Years of a Dancer's Life (London, 1913) 

C Stewart Richardson Dancing, Beauty and Games (London, 1913) 
M Eastman Foreword to Isadora Duncan (New York, 1923) 

1 Duncan A/ v Li/e (London, 1928) 

S Stokes Isadora Duncan an Intimate Portrait (London, 1928) 

M Dcsir Isadora Duncan's End (London, 1929) 

The Untold Story the Life of Isadora Duncan 1921-1927 (New 

York, 1929) 

Irma Duncan and A R Macdougall Isadora Duncan's Russian Days 
and her Ixtst Years in France (London, 1929) 

M Dumesnil An Amazing Journey Isadora Duncan in South America 
(London, 1932) 

K S Drcier Shawn the Dancer (New York, 193.3) 

R St r>enis An Unfinished Life (New York, c 19.37) 

B Morgan Martha Graham 16 Dances in Photographs (New York, 
1941) 

A V Colon The New Dance Kurt Joo,\s and his Work (London, \9At) 
T Shawn Every Little Step a Book about hranc^ois Delsarte(P\X\sf\c\d, 
Mass , 1954) 

W Terry The Ixfgacy of Isadora Duncan and Ruth St Demis (New 
York, 1959) 

A R Macdougall /.indnra (New York, 1960) 

L Lcatherman Martha Graham Portrait of an Artust (New York, 

1961) 

J Martin Days of Divine Indiscipline (New York, 1961) 

C L, Schlundt The Professional Appearances of Ruth St Denis S Ted 
Shawn a Chronology and Index of Dances 1 9()6- 19 S2 (New York, 

1962) 

C. Tomkins' The Bride and the Bachelors (New York, 1962, London, 
1965, as Ahead of the Game) 

Irma Duncan Follow Me’ an Auiohiography (New York, 1965) 

D Humphrey New Dance an Unfinished Autobiography (New York, 

1966) 

S. J. Cohen, ed The Dance Theater of Lester Horton (New York, 

1967) 

Time to Walk in Space Essays, a Biography and a Chronology 
about Merce Cunningham (New York, 1968) 

M Cunningham Changes Notes on Choreography (New York, ]96^) 
M B Siegel, cd Dancer's Notes (New York, 1969) 

C L. Schlundt' Into the Mystic with Miss Ruth (New York, 1971) 

M. B Siegel, ed Nik a Documentary (New York, 1971) 

S J. Cohen, ed . Dons Humphrey an Artist First (New Ytirk, 1972) 

SOCIAI 

V and! Castle Modern Dancing (New York, 1914) 

A Lange' Arranging for a Modern Dance Orchestra (New York, 1926) 
L Stone Harmony and Orchestration for the Modern Dance Band 
(London, 1935) 

A Moore: Ballroom Dancing (London, 1936, 7/1970) 

V Silvester; Modern Ballroom Dancing (London, 1936, 53/1960) 

V Silvester and P J S R\chskTdson' The Art of the Ballroom (London, 
1936) • 

P J. S. Richardson A History of English Ballroom Dancing. 1910- 
1945 (London, 1946) 

J. E Marks 111. America learns to Dance (New York, 1957) 

A. H Franks Social Dance: a Short History (London, 1963) 

L. Walker- The Wonderful Era of the Great Dance Bands (Berkeley, 
1964) 

F Rust: Dance in Society (London, 1969) 

A. McCarthy The Dance Band Era (London, 1971) 


B Rust The Dance Bands (London, 1972) 

JULIA SU rrON (I, IV). F. KHRR BORTHWICK (II), 
INGRID BRAINARD (111), WENDY THOMPSON (V, I), 
TIMOTHY ROBER I S (V, 2), NOEL GOODWIN (VI, 1; VII, 1), 
ANDREW LAMB (VI, 2, Vll, 3), JOHN PERCIVAL (Vll, 2) 

Dance, William (h London, 1755; d London, 5 June 
1840). English pianist and violinist. He was the grand- 
son of George Dance (1700 68), the famous architect, 
and other family connections of his were painters and 
playwrights. He was a violinist at Drury Lane Theatre 
in 1771 4, at the King's Theatre from 1775 to 1793 
and led the orchestra at the Handel Commemoration of 
1790 in the absence ot Cramer W. T Parke, reporting 
his performance of a piano concerto at the Hanover 
Square Rooms in 1789. said that he ‘displayed great 
taste and power of execution’ 

The circular proposing the meeting which led to the 
formation of the Philharmonic Society was issued by 
‘Messrs Cramer, Corn and Dance’ from Dance’s house 
on 17 January 1813, and Dance was a director and the 
treasurer of the society until his death Mendels.sohn was 
a fnend of the family and inscribed the MS ol his fourth 
Song without Words (14 September 1829) to Dance’s 
daughter Sophia Louisa 

Nellie Cur/on Smith, a great-granddaughter of 
William Dance, who married Henry J Walt and died 
young, was a brilliant pianist She was a pupil of John 
Farmer and later a protegee of Joachim at the Berlin 
Hochschule fur Musik 

BIBl lOGRAPHY 

W T Parke Musk a/ Memoirs (I ondon, 1830), i. 111 
W B Squire ‘Dance. William’. DNB 
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Dance of death (Fr. danse macabre, Ger Totentanz). A 
medieval and Renaissance symbolic representation ot 
death as a skeleton (or a procession of skeletons) leading 
the living to the grave, in more recent limes a dance 
supposedly performed by skeletons, usually in a grave- 
yard The 14th-cenlury epidemics of bubonic plague in 
Europe are generally thought to have influenced the 
creation of the dance of death, but its literary origins 
can be traced at least as far back as the Dtl des trots 
marts et des trots vifs (before 1280) of Baudouin dc 
Condc The illustrations in the Danse macabre (1485), 
published by Guyol Marchant, and in Hcinnch 
Knoblochzer’s so-callcd Heidelberger Totentanz 
(1490), as well as the famous woodcuts of Holbein in 
Les simulachres et hist or ices faces dc ia mart (1538; 
later known as Totentanz) depict skeletons playing 
musical instruments (see illustration), but musical acti- 
vity is by no means always present in 15th- and 16th- 
century pictures of the dance of death, and in most of 
them dancing is not shown either A possible derivation 
of the French ‘macabre’ from the Hebrew and Yiddish 
word for a gravedigger suggests that the dance’s origins 
may he in the customs of medieval gravediggers’ guilds. 

A song of Spanish provenance which perhaps accom- 
panied a 14th-century dance of death is quoted by 
Ursprung (p. 155), but the earliest music that can defi- 
nitely be linked with the dance is a Matta,sin oder Toden 
Tantz in August Normiger’s Tahulaturbuch auff dem 
In,strumente (1598). The 19th-century tradition of the 
dance of death as a midnight revel by resurrected 
skeletons drew its impetus largely from Goethe's poem 
Der Todtentanz. It was this, together, with Orcagna’s 
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fresco The Triumph oj Death m the Campo Santo, Pisa, 
that inspired Liszt’s Totentanz for piano and orchestra 
(1849), and Goethe’s version of the dance is echoed in 
Adolphe Adam’s ballet Giselle (1841). Saint-Saens’s 
symphonic poem Danse macabre (1874) was originally 
projected as a setting of a well-known poem by Henry 
Cazalis, similar to Goethe’s, in which Death is 
represented as a gruesome tiddler of dance-tunes Both 
Liszt and Sainl-Saens used the plainchant DihS IRAL. 
which in other music has assumed a macabre character 
of more general significance; it reappears in Mahler's 
Das kla^ende Ijed (1878 98), the subject of which is 
loosely connected with the oldest traditions of the dance 
of death 



Dame of Death woodcut { Die Furstin ) from Han\ 
Itolhein 's Totentanz ' ( I53<S) 


BtRI lOGRABHY 

t n<iuce the Dame of Death exhihiwJ in I.lcgant hnfiravtn^s on 
Hood etc (London, 1833) 

J 'G Kaslner danses dc\ marts (Pans, 18S2) 

A Durrwachicr ‘Die Totenlan/rorschunp’, Fcsi.sihrifi fur (ieor^ 
(Munich, I0|3) 

0 Unsprung ‘Spanisch-kalalanische Liedkunsi dcs 14 Jahrhunderts', 
ZA/h-. IV (1*^21 2). 136 

G Huchheit Der Totentanz wine lintslehunfi utui Lntwiiklung 
(Leipzig, 1926) 

1 Ko/aky A halahamok tortenete [History of the dance of dcalhj 
(Budapcht, 1936 44) 

H Stcgcmeicr The Dame of Death in Folksong (Chicago, 1939) 

R Eisler ‘Danse macabre', Traditio, vi (1948), 187 
I M Clark The Dame of Death in the Middle A^e\ and the Renats- 
same (Glasgow, 19S()) [with full bibliography] 

H Roscnfcid Der mittclalterliche Totentanz tntMehung. Entwieklung. 

Bedeulung (MunMer and Cologne, 19M) 

I Ko/aky ‘Musikinstrumenic im mittdallcriichc T olenlanz’, Xffviii 
(1955), 1 

W Salmen' 'Millclallerlichc Tolcnlan/wciscn’. Mf, ix (1956), 189 
I Ko/aky Makaherianz (Mciscnhcim, 1965) 

K Meyer- Baer Mu.si( of the Spheres and the Dame of Death 
(Princeton, 1970) 

MALCOLM BOYD 


Dance royale. See Dansse REAL. 


Danckert, Werner {h Erfurt, 22 June 1900; d Krefcld, 5 
March 1970) German musicologist and clh- 
nomusicologist. He studied natural sciences and math- 
ematics at the University of Jena, and musicology under 
Riemann and Aberl at the University of Leipzig, under 
Becking at the University of Erlangen and under 
Schcring at Leipzig Conservatory, where he also studied 
the piano and composition (1919-21) In 1924 he look 
his doctorate at Erlangen with a dissertation on the his- 
tory ol the giguc and then worked as Becking’s assistant 
at Erlangen (1924-5) In 1926 he completed his 
Hahilttation in musicology at Jena University with a 
dissertation on styles of melodic writing, having 
previously given seminars for music teachers and taught 
the piano at the Weimar Academy of Music (1929-32). 
His proiect of assembling the Jena collection of early 
musical instruments (1933) was co-sponsored by the 
State Museum in connection with its new senes of 
museum concerts. Subsequently he served as music 
critic lor the Thurinf^er allff;emeine Zeitim^ in Erfurt 
(1932 7), as lecturer (1937) and professor (1939) at the 
musicological institute of Berlin University, and as head 
of the musicology department of the University of Graz 
(1943 5) Having emigrated to East Germany to 
become professor ai the University of Rostock (1950) 
he was forced to flee in the same year to Krefcld, West 
Gennany Thereafter he was unable to obtain an 
academic post and had to ckc out a living as a music 
teacher and through his publications 

As an ethnomusicologisl Danckert contributed 
greatly to the study of melody, particularly pentaton- 
icism Using the theoretical concepts of the German 
anthropologists of the so-called ‘Kultiirkrcis’ school, he 
undertook a study of European folk music. Das euro- 
patsche Volkslied (1939), which tcmains an outstand- 
ing survey of the subject. One of the two substantial 
works dealing with symbolism in music that were left 
unpublished at his death was published posthumously, 
lowurds the end of Ins life he published several ar- 
rangements of early French and English songs and 
dances for wind and string duets and trios 
WRITINGS 

(leuhichte der higue [dws . U of Filangen, 1924. Leipzig, 1924) 

Die A-dur-Suilc in I ricdcmdiin Bachs Kldvicrbuch’, 7Mw, vii (1924- 
5), 305 

Personate f ypen de\ Melodie.stils (Habilitationsschrifl, U of Jena, 
1926. enlarged as I'rwmholc melodtscher Gestaltung, Kassel, 1932) 
‘Johann Scbasiian Bach und dir deutsche Renaissance', Deutsehe 
\ lerteljahressehrifi fur Literaturmssenschaft und iieistesgeschuhu\ 
VI (1928). 242 

I is/i .iK Voilaiilci lIcs iniisikalischcn Imprcssionisimis', /)/( \lusik 
\\i (1928 9) 141 

"Das Wesen dcs musikalischcn Impiessionismus', Drufsihe 
1 lerteljahre.ssi hnft fur Ijteraturwissenschaft und Cieisies^euhuhte, 
vn (1929), 137 

‘Sill als Gesinnung', Barenreiter-Jh, v (1929), 24 
‘Der Klassizi.smus Erik Salics und .NCine geislesgeschichthchc Stellung, 
7Mw, XU (1929-.30), 105 

‘Wesen und Ursprungdes Volkshcdes’, Die Musik, xxiii (1930-31), 912 
‘Oslasiatische Musikasthetik’, 0.sia.siatist he Zcitsihrift, new ser , vn 
(1931), 63 

‘Morphologic der deutschen Romantik', Melos, xi (1932), 177 
‘Wagner als Ticfenpsychologc', Melos, xii (1933), 44 
Beitrdfie zur Bachkrttik (Kassel, 1934) 

‘Die Schallautnahmen ini Diensle neuer Volksliedforschung’, Die 
Musik, XXIX (1936 7), 282 

‘ Musik wisscnschafl und Kullurkreislehre’, Anthropos, xxxii (1937). I 
‘Wandernde Liedweiscn. eine Grundfrage volkskundhchcr 
Musikforschung*. AMf. ii (1937), 101 
‘Altnordischc Volksmusik', Die Musik, xxx (1937 8), 4 
Das europaische Volkslied (Berlin, 1939, 2/1970) 

‘Die altesten Spuren germanischer Volksmusik’. Zeiischnft fur 
Volkskunde, xlviii (1939), 137-80 
Grundnss der Volkshedkunde {Bcrhn, 1939) 
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‘Von der Stammesart im Volkslicd’, Die Musik, xxxn (1939 40). 217 
‘EntwicklungsgcHchichtlichc und organische Volkslied-Betrachtung', 
AM/, VI (1941), 70 

‘MelodischcTonalitatundTonvenvandtschaft.Dif A/u»/r,xxxiv(t94I 
2), 187 

‘A ielhangnelkuli pcntatonia erodete (Der Ursprung dcr halbtonlosen 
Pentatonik)', Emlekkdnyv Koddly Zoltdn hatvanadik szulet^snapjdra 
(Budapest, 1943), 9 
Claude Dehussy (Berlin, 1950) 

Goethe der mythLsche Urgrund seiner Weltenschau (Berlin, 1951) 
‘Altcstc Musikstile und Kulturschichten m O/canien und lndonesien‘, 
Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie, Ixxvii (1952), 198 
‘Melodischc Funktioncn', Festschrift Max Schneider (Leipzig, 1955), 
343 

‘Wesen und Ursprung der Tonwcll im Mythos’, AMw, xii (1955), 97 
‘Mclodiestilc der Hnnisch-ugnschen Hirtenvolkcr’, Studia memoriae 
Belae Bartok sacra (Budapest, 1956, 3/1959), 175 
‘Mclodiestile der Ob-Ugner’, AcM, xxviii (1956), 122 
‘Hirtcnmusik', AMw, xii (1956), 97 

‘Tonmalerei und Tonsymbolik in der Musik der Lappen’, Mf, ix ( 1956), 
286 

‘Dcr Tiger als Symboltier dcr Musik in Altchina’, Zeitschrift fiir 
Ethnologie, Ixxxiii (1958). 86 
‘Symbolik im Volkslicd', Musica, xvi (1962), 123 
‘Musikgoltcr und Musikmythen Altchinas', Zeitschrift fur Ethnologic, 
Ixxxviii (1963), 1-48 

Offenes und gesihlossenes Leben zwei Daseinsaspekte in Goethes 
Weltenschau (Bonn, 1963) 

Unehrhche Ijeute die verfemten Berufe (Berne and Munich, 1964) 
‘Mythen vom Ursprung der Musik’, Antaios, vii (1965). 365 
Das Volkslicd im A headland (Beme and Munich, 1966) 

Tonreich und Svmbolzahl in Hochkulturen und in der Primitivenwelt 
(Bonn. 1966) 

Symbol. Metaphor Allegoric im Lied der Volker {Bonn, 1977) 
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LSRAEL J ICAT7 

Danckerts, Ghiselin {b Tholcn, Zeeland, rl5IO; d after 
August 1 565). Flemish composer, singer and writer on 
music. Although he mentioned in an unpublished 
treatise on music that he was at one time in the service 
of Pierluigi Caraffa, member of a well-known 
Neapolitan family, his principal post was as a papal 
singer. He remained a member of the Sistine Chapel 
from 1538 until August 1565, when he was compelled 
to retire as part of a reorganization of the chapel on the 
grounds that ‘he has no voice, is exceedingly rich, given 
to women, useless’ (‘vocem non habet, excellens dives, 
mulieribus deditus, inutilis'). He served at vanous times 
as the chapel’s punctator and camerlengo, De Bruyn 
deduced from the partly published diaries of the Sistine 
Chapel that Danckerts was rarely absent from his post. 

As a composer he was evidently little known and 
sparsely published; no single collection of his works 
remains. In 1551 Danckerts was one of the judges in the 
debate between Don NICOLA ViCENTlNO and viCENTE 
LUSITANO on the role of the chromatic and enharmonic 
genera in contemporary musical practice. The debate 
was won by Lusitano but its most lasting consequences 
were the writing of Vicentino’s well-known treatise, 
L'antica musica ridotta alia moderna prattica (Rome, 
1555) and Danckerts’s own unpublished treatise, written 
in the wake of the debate. De Bruyn dated the first 
redaction of the treatise at about 1551, followed by two 
later versions written cl 555-56 and 1559-60. Its im- 
portance lies mainly in its presentation of Danckerts’s 
views on^ the musical developments of his time; it is in 
part drawn from his experience as a papal singer. In one 
interesting chapter in what is taken to be the second 
version, Danckerts described a controversy about the 
application of accidentals between two Roman singers 
of the church of S Lorenzo in Damaso, which must have 
taken place between 1538 and 1544. This revealing 
passage is one of the few in contemporary writings 


which give some idea of the practical difficulties faced 
by 16th-century singers in coping with the problem of 
applying unspecified accidentals to polyphony (see 
Lockwood). In another important passage Danckerts 
attacked what he called the ‘nuova maniera’ in music of 
his own time, by which he meant the tendency of com- 
posers of about 1550 to introduce degree-inflecting ac- 
cidentals into their works, to use the terms ‘cromatico’ 
and ‘misura di breve’ in titles of publications, to con- 
found the traditional meaning of certain mensuration 
signs and most of all to undermine the traditional eight- 
mode system. Even though it remained in MS, the 
treatise became known beyond Roman musical circles 
as a contnbution to the conservative side of musical 
thought in the second half of the 16th century. The 
Bolognc.se theorist Artusi later issued a defence of 
Danckerts’s and Escobedo’s sentence against Vicentino, 
which he eventually incorporated into his Imperjettiom 
della musica moderna, i (Venice, 1600). 

WORKS 

Lactamini in domino, 8vv, in 1545^ 

Tu cs vas ciectionis. 5vv, Suscipc verbum. 6vv. formerly in I-TVca 
destroyed during World War II 
2 madrigals, on texts by Ariosto, 4vv, in 1555^’' 

4 other Ariosto settings atlnb ‘Ghi.selij' in B~Bi 27731 (canius only). 

by Danckerts according to Van den Borren 
Several puzzle canons, including 2 in P Cerone. El Melopco y maestro 
(Naples, 1613) 

WRITINGS 

Trattato di Ghisvhno Dankerts, three version.«> in l-R\ R56 no 1 5. R56 
no 15b and R56 no 33 (the first two evidently autograph, the third a 
contemporary copy), another copy in Rl 
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N Vicentino L’antica musica ridotta alia moderna prattua (Rome. 
1555, facs edn with commentary by E E Lowinsky, T)(x:umenta 
Musicologica, no 17, Kassel, 1959) 

G Baini Memorie Morico-critu he della vita e delle opere di G Pierluigi 
da Palestrina (Rome, I828/R1966) 

A de 1^ Fage E^sais de diphtherographie muticale (Pans, 1864), 224ff 
A Mcrcati ‘Fa von di Paolo III a Musici’, NA, x (1933), 109 
J De Bruyn ‘Ghisilinus Danckerts', TVNM, xvi/4 (1946), 217 252. 
xvii/2 (1949). 128 

C van den Borren ‘Ghiselin Danckerts*, MGG 
L Lockwood ‘A Dispute on Accidentals in Sixteenth-Century Rome' 
AnM(, no 2 (1965), 24 

LEWIS LOCKWOOD 

Dancla. French family of musicians 
(1) (Jean Baptiste) Charles Dancia {b Bagneres de 
Bigorrc, 19 Dec 1817; (/Tunis, 10 Nov 1907). Violin- 
ist, composer and teacher, the most celebrated member 
of the family. He studied the violin locally with Dussert 
and at the age of nine played for Rode, then living in 
retirement in Bordeaux. He played and sight-read so 
well that Rode gave him letters of introduction to 
Baillot, Cherubini and Kreutzer. From 1828 to 1840 he 
attended the Pans Conservatoire; he studied the violin 
with Paul Guenn and Baillot and won a premier prix in 
1833; he then studied counterpoint and fugue with 
Halevy and composition with Berton, his fellow pupils 
including Gounod, Bousquet and Franck. While a com- 
position student, he played the violin in Paris theatre 
orchestras (he succeeded Javault as leader at the Opera- 
Comique) and thus supported his family and enabled 
them to study at the Conservatoire. He was associated 
with Habeneck’s Societe des Concerts du Conservatoire 
as early as 1834 and was its leading violinist from 1841 
to 1863. 

Dancla’s interest in chamber music was stimulated by 
Baillot's performances of quartets by Boccherini, 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. About 1839 the 
Danclas formed their own chamber music group, and 



from the 1840s their concerts at Hesselbcin’s home 
were a regular feature of the Paris season Owing to 
internal politics at the Conservatoire, his ambition to 
succeed Baillot in 1842 as principal professor of violin 
was not fulfilled, despite Habeneck’s support. Six years 
later he refused the post of assistant conductor at the 
Opera-Comiguc and left Pans because of unsettled con- 
ditions For two years he was the postmaster of Cholet, 
he continued to play the violin in the Cholet area and, 
occasionally, with his family in Pans Reviewing a Pans 
concert in 1 849 at which Dancla's Fourth Quartet in Bj? 
was performed, llenri Blanchard wrote ‘He is still a 
good composer even though circumstances have forced 
him to become a man of letters’. He returned to Pans to 
work as an official in the postal administration, and was 
linally ofi'ered a position at the Conservatoire in 1K5.S 
1 ive years later he was made professor ol violin, a post 
he held until his unwilling ictirement in 1892, at the age 
of 75 he still played his own works in public 

Although impressed by Beriot's style and elegance 
and overwhelmed by Paganini's virtuosity, Dancla’s 
ideal was Vieuxtemps He did not lour, so his reputation 
t^utsidc France was ba.scd on his compositions 
Blanchard had some reservations about his playing, 
which he allribuled to Dancla’s nervousness and irrilab- 
ilily, but praised his trill, his lightness of bowing and his 
hrilhance He was highly respected at the C'lmservatoirc 
as a person, musician and teacher, but had fewer emin- 
ent pupils than did his colleague Massarl He was a 
prolific composer and won prizes for four of his 14 
string quartets and three of his works for male chorus, 
but It IS only through his didactic works that his music 
survives, the most important being the 20 vfiuics hnl~ 
iantes Vi i aractvnstiquvs op 7^ and the Ecolc Ju mecan 
t\niv op 74 He may be regaided as the last exponent 
ol the chissical French school of violin playing 

(2) Arnaud Phillipe Danela (h Bagnercs dc Uigorre, 1 
hill 1819, d Bagnercs dc Bigorre, 1 Fob 1862) Cellist 
and composer, brother of (1) Charles Danela He 
studied the cello locally with Peres, a Bagnercs amateur, 
arul with Norblm at the Conservatoire, where he won a 
prvfnw! pn\ in 1841 He was a legulai membci of the 
Socicte des C oncerts from 1847 to 1861 and also a 
member of the orchestra ol the Opera-Comiquc Illness 
forced his early retirement to his native town fie wrote 
studies and concert pieces for the cello and a number of 
religious pieces for cello with organ or harmonium 
accompaniment. 

(3) (,lean Pierre) Leopold Danela (6 Bagnercs dc 
Bigorre, 1 June 1822, d Pans, 29 April 1895). Violin- 
ist, cornetlist and composer, brother of (1) C’harics 
Danela Like his brother he studied the violin with 
Dusserl At the C’onservaloire nc studied the Cornell 
with Meifrcd, winning a premier pnx in 1838, and the 
violin with Baillot, winning a premier pnx in 1842 He 
played in the orchestra of the Societc dcs Concerts from 
1846, and was a cornettist m the national guard. In 
1853 he joined the orchestra of the Opera, and five 
years later the orchestra of the Theatre llalien. He was a 
prolific composer of chamber music, character pieces 
and transcriptions for the violin, and sacred choral and 
vocal music. 

(4) (Alphonsine Genevieve) Laure Danela 

[DeliphardJ {h Bagneres dc Bigorre, 1 June 1824; d 
Tarbes, 22 March 1880). Pianist and teacher, sister of 
(1) Charles Danela. She studied at the Conservatoire 
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and won a premier prix in solfege in 1837. She per- 
formed chamber music with her brothers and for many 
years taught music in Tarbes, in the Pyrenees. Some of 
her piano pieces and songs were published in Pans. 
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C Danela Notes vt souvenirs (Pans, 2/I89K) [with list of works] 

P Pa/direk liniversal-Handhuih tier Musiklitcratur {\\cnnii, ( 

10) Iwilh lists oi published works] 

I van dcr Sliacten The His I or] of the I'loltn (l.ondon, I933//?I968), 
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ALBERT MELL 

Danco, Suzanne {h Brus.scls, 22 Jan 1911). Belgian 
soprano She received her entire musical education at 
the Brus.sels Conservatory, where she carried off many 
prizes and diplomas, for piano and the history of music 
as well as for singing. The unusual breadth of her 
musical culture was shown by her command of many 
different styles In opera she was best known for her 
Mo/artian interpretations, notably of Fiordiligi and 
Donna F'lvira, which were applauded throughout Italy 
as well as at the festivals of Edinburgh, Glyndeboume 
and Aix-en-Provcncc. In England she sang parts as 
different as tho.se ol Mimi (Covent Garden, 1951) and 
of Mane m a BBC concert performance of Berg’s 
H‘o:ze<k, she also excelled in broadcast performances 
of Fellcas vt Melisamk\ and made a touching and ex- 
quisite heroine in Ansermel's first recording of 
Debussy's opera. Asa concert singer she was in demand 
for unusual music of all periods and schools, but was 
most at home m the songs of Debussy, Ravel and 
Berlioz Her versatility was the more remarkable in that 
her clear, cool soprano offered no great nchness or 
variety of colour, but it had been admirably trained, and 
could manage the roulades of Mozart as easily as the 
most difficult intervals of Beig 

DliSMOND SHAWF-TAYLOR 

l>and«, Joseph (Bourne Haydon) [b London 1 1 May 
1806, r/ (jodalmmg, 9 May 1894) English violinist. He 
first studied the violin with his uncle Gaetano Brandi 
and for about seven years from 1819 he was a pupil of 
Nicolas Mon the elder He joined the Philharmonic 
Orchestra in 1831 and for many years was well known 
in London and the provinces as an orchestral leader He 
played in that capacity with the orchestras of the 
Cla.ssical Harmonists' and Choral Harmonists’ 
Societies In middle age he was a popular conductor of 
amateur orchestras He was page to Mon at the corona- 
tion of George IV and played at those of William IV 
and Queen Victoria. 

Apart from his activities as a violinist and teacher for 
60 years or more, Dando was notable for being the first 
man to organize and lead a public concert of string 
quartets In the early days of the Philharmonic Society 
the programme occasionally included a quartet but no 
concerts exclusively of quartets had been given in 
London Dando, already well known m London amateur 
circles as a fine quartet player, was asked by admirers to 
arrange a benefit concert in aid of a distressed friend; 
this took place at the Horn Tavern, Doctors’ Commons, 
on 23 September 1 835 with Dando as leader; two more 
followed on 12 and 26 October. The success of this 
senes led to the formation of a team consisting of Henry 
Blagrovc, Henry Gattic and Charles Lucas with Dando 
as viola player, and between 1836 and 1842 they gave 
regular seasons of quartets. On the departure of 
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Blagrove in 1 842 Dando look over the leadership with 
John Loder playing viola. The concerts, until then in the 
Hanover Square Rooms, were moved to the newly- 
restored Throne Room of Crosby Hall in Bishopsgate 
Street, where they continued until the deaths of Gallic 
and Loder in 1853 Over a period of 18 years Dando 
was first the innovator and later a vital force in 
chamber music performance in London He and his 
colleagues gave first English performances of Haydn 
{The Seven Last Words), Mendelssohn (Ej? Quartet) and 
Schumann (A minor Quartet) He was a friend of 
Mendelssohn, who played at one of his concerts, and of 
Spohr. He was a member of the orchestra at the first 
performance in England of Beethoven’s Fidelia in the 
Haymarket Theatre in 1832. 

In the early 1870s Dando was forced to give up the 
violin because of a stiffening of the third finger of his left 
hand; in 1875 he was appointed music master at 
Charterhouse School, Godalming, a post he held until 
shortly before his death. His playing was described by a 
contemporary as being remarkable for elegance of ex- 
pression and neatness of execution but not without 
vigour and passion when required. 

MANOIJCJ PAR IK IAN 

Dandrieu [d'Andneu], Jean-Fran^ois {h c'1682, d Pans, 
17 Jan 1738). French composer After Couperin and 
Rameau, he was the most celebrated French harpsi- 
chord composer of the I8lh century He was the son of 
Jean d’Andrieu, seed merchant, and Fran90isc Rondeau 
His uncle was the priest-organist Pierre Dandrieu (the 
name appears in one form as often as the other), and he 
had a brother, Nicolas, and two sisters; Jeanne- 
Fran^oise, an excellent musician who succeeded her 
brother at St Barthelemy, and Marie-Louise-Charlotte 
(incorrectly split into two persons by Brunold) Before 
he was five Jean-Fran^ois played for Mme Victoirc de 
Baviere; with his musician sister he was a pupil of Jean- 
Baptiste Moreau. On 28 January 1704 he took over the 
duties, though not the title, of organist of St Merry from 
Henri Mayeux, who had become ill; he was formally 
installed as titulaire on 19 July 1705, having apparently 
been aided m obtaining this post by Guillaume Robert, 
Seigneur de Septeuil, the dedicatee of the first of three 
early books of harpsichord music. On 1 November 
1707 he was one of the judges in the competition for 
the post of organist at Ste Madelcine-cn-la-Cilc, won 
by Rameau, and on 17 December 1721 he replaced 
Buteme as one of the organists of the royal chapel 
Some time before 1710, Jean-Fran9ois may have taken 
over the duties of his uncle Pierre at St Barthelemy, 
since he is mentioned on the title-page of his op.2 as 
organist of that church. Pierre, however, retained the 
formal title until his death, and no other work of Jean- 
Fran^ois mentions St Barthelemy until the posthumous 
organ collection of 1739, In 1728, Jean-Fran^ois helped 
direct the rebuilding of the organ at St Andre dcs Arts. 
Apparently he never married. He was buried in St 
Barthelemy. 

Titon du Tillet said his music ‘has rather the charac- 
ter of that of the famous Francois Couperin’; it is 
‘beautiful, flowing, and free of that affected harmony and 
those risky and brilliant passages which astonish the 
mind more than they touch and charm the heart’ (the 
‘risky and bnlliant’ passages are possibly Rameau’s). 
Daquin {SiMe littiraire de Louis XV, Amsterdam, 
1753, i, p.n2) was more reserved: ‘He was known 


above all for his ingenious way of playing noels. Many 
of his harpsichord pieces are still in vogue, and although 
he was not the prince of his art, he did a few things that 
made him much esteemed. He was the composer of a 
very nice minuet known under the name of Handel'. 

The music of the Dandrieus presents certain prob- 
lems of dating and attribution, not all of which have 
been solved. None of the airs can be assigned with 
certainty to uncle or nephew, though the probabilities 
arc reflected in the lists below. Jean-Fran^ois rewrote 
and republished much of his own and his uncle’s music 
without mentioning the source. His fourth book of harpsi- 
chord music IS called ‘premier livre’ as though he 
wanted to repudiate the earlier ones, at least nine of the 
36 pieces in his last harpsichord collection of 1734 are 
reworkings of early pieces. Jcan-Fran^ois’ book of noels 
IS freely based on that of his uncle, m the 37 pieces 
common to both, mostly sets of variations, 91 individual 
variations were taken over bodily by the nephew with- 
out acknowledgment. Les caracteres dc la guerre, which 
started life as a divertissement for orchestra, meant to be 
danced and intended for an opera that cannot now be 
identified, was transcribed for harpsichoid as the final 
piece of the first suite of 1724. then cxten.sively rewrit- 
ten in 1733 The subsequent verituhles edilians arc 
doubtless the third version brought out posthumously 
by Jeanne-Frantjoise 

For the histonan, the special interest of Dandrieu lies 
in his revisions of his and his uncle's early works, since 
they are clearly intended to bring the music into line 
with what Jcan-Franv'ois conceived to be currcnl 
demand The older style is similar to that ol Marchand, 
Clerambault and Elisabcth-Claude Jacquet dc la 
Ciuerre; the transformations arc nearly all in the dircc 
tion of simplicity it was of the later style that Fiton du 
rillel was speaking in the citation above Dandrieu 
reveals his attitude towards titles in a statement in the 
1724 harpsichord collection ‘For the names I have 
chosen, 1 have tried to draw them from the very charac- 
ter of the pieces they designate, so that they can deter- 
mine the style and movement by awakening simple ideas 
acquired by the commonest experience or ordinary and 
natural sentiments of the human heart’ 

WORKS 

lull published in Pans) 

tolilion Troi\ hvres de (laveein,ci] P Aubcrl and R I rancois-Sappcv 
(Parrs. 1971) |A] 

Livre de sonalc.s en trio (1705), anolher pnnling, op 1 
Livrc dc claveem dedic a Monsieur Robert C'hcvalicr Seigneur de 
Spicuil ({1704, 2/171S 21) with lillc jdcnticjl wilh the lollowmg 
Item) 

l.ivre dc clavecin compose par Monsieur Dandrieu, orgunistc dc Saint 
Merry (1715 20) 

Pieces de clavecin courtes ct Taciles de qualre tons dilTcrcnts (1715 
20 ) 

Livre de sonalcs, vn, op 2 (?berore 1710), rc-edited by Roger as Sonalc. 

vn, vc, be, op 2 (Amsterdam. 1710) 

3 airs in Ballard’s Rccueil d'airs sericux el a boirc. Buvons a tassc picine 
(1718), Tendres regrets, amoureux soupirs (1719), Sur les bords 
d une foniaine (1719) 

Principes dc raccompagncmcnl du clavecin exposes dans dcs tables 
(1718, 2/1728), with 36 airs, Iv, be; Nouvcile edition augmcntec di 
la bassc fondcmcniale de chaque accord avec dcs logons tirccs dt ^ 
mcilleurs autheurs ilalicns (1777) 

Noels, O filii, chanson de St Jacques, el carillons, org/hpd, nouvelle 
edition, revue, congee et augmeniee de nouvelles variations lant sur 
les ancicns noels que sur les nouveaux (7172 1-33); based on collec- 
tion by P Dandrieu 

Les caracteres dc la guerre ou suite de symphonie.s ajoQiec a I’opcra 
(1718) 

Premier Iivrc dc pidces dc clavecin contenant plusicurs divertissements 
donl Ics principaux sont Les caracteres dc la guerre, ceux dc la chasse 
ct La fSte de vilage (1724), ed m A, several printings and edns 
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partial and complete, incl Livrc de pieces de clavessin (Amsterdam, 
rl725). Lcs caractdres de la guerre, scpards du premier livre dc 
clavecin . et retouches par I'auteur en 1 733 (r 1 733), Les caracteres 
de la guerre tire du Ir livre de pieces de clavecin veritable edition 
(71738), Les caracteres de la guerre veritable edition (1754), La 
Teste dc village &. la chassc (1758) 

Second livre de pieces dc clavecin (1728), ed. in A 
Troisicmc livre de pieces dc clavecin (1734), ed in A 
Premier livre dc pieces d’orguc (1739) 

Pieces dc clavecin rangees en 6 suites, l-Bc 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

h Titon du Tillet Suite du Parnasse fran<;oix jusquen I74J (Pans, 
1743/RI971), 708fT 

H Quillard ‘LcsprincipesdcraccompagnemcnldcDandncu la clas- 
sification des accords au debut du XVllT siccic’, vii ( 1907) 

(i Scrvicres Documents inedils sur les organuiles franqais de\ XVIF et 
XVlir sievles (Pans, 1922) 

1 de La Laurencic L ‘ec ole frani,itise de violon de ImII\ a hotti (Pans, 
1922 4/R1971) 

P Hrunold Les d’Andricu', I.nrgue (19SS f)), no 76, p65. no 77. 

p 97, no 78. p 1, no 79, p 54, no 80, p 71 
J BonTils *Les noels de Pierre cl Jcan-Fran 9 ois Dandneu’, L'orgue 
{ 1957), no 83. p 48 

B hran^ois-Sappey ‘L’oeuvrede clavecin dcJcan-Pran^ois Dandneu’, 
RMF(\ xiv (1974), I 54 235 DAVID FIJI l.ER 

Dandneu, Pierre (</ Pans, 1733) French composer and 
organist, uncle of Jean-Fran 9 ois Dandneu He was a 
priest and organist of St Barlhelemy in Paris (now 
destroyed). Pierre Dandneu is known almost ex- 
clusively as the composer of a book of noels for organ 
and for a scandalous attempt on the part of LOUIS Mar- 
CHAND to have him dismissed from his po.sition at St 
Barthelemy The attribution of three airs to Pierre is 
based on the fact that Jean-Fran^ois would have been 
only about 1.5 when the first of them was published 
though he was playing before the nobility at the age of 
five The mention of St Barthelemy on a title-page of 
Jean-Fran^ois' about 1710 suggests that Pierre had con- 
ferred the reversion upon his nephew and perhaps that 
he had retired from his functions, he retained the title, 
however, until his death. Relations between uncle and 
nephew may have been strained, as Pierre’s will men- 
tions the brother and both sisters of Jean-Franyois, but 
not Jean-Fran^ois himself. Bonfils has speculated that 
the fact I hat Jcan-FTanvois republished many of Pierre's 
noels under his own name may have been a factor 
WORKS 

(all published in Farm) 

3 airs in Ballard’s Airs sericux et a boire (1697^ 1699-') Mes yeux pour 
Icurlangucur extreme, Pctilsoyseaux sousccs fcuillagcs, I ’amour cst 
fail pour lu jeunesse (all possibly by J -F Dandneu) 

Noels. O tiiii, chansons de Saiiit-Jacques, Stabat mater, cl carillons, 
org/hpd (r 1710), basis for a collection by J -F Dandneu 

For biblu)fira(iliy see Dandrifu, jfan-fran^ois 

DAVID FULLER 

Danek, Adalbert. Sec DankowsKI, ADALBERT 
Dan Fog. See F(Xi, DAN. 

D'Anglebert, Jean-Baptiste-Henri. French musician, son 
of JHAN-HENRI D’ANGLEBFRT 

D’Anglebert, Jean-Henri {h Pans, 1635; d Pans, 23 
April 1691). French composer, harpsichordist and 
organist He was initially organist to the Duke of 
Orleans and to the Jacobins in the rue St Honore, Pans 
Later, m 1 662, he entered the service of Louis XIV as 
ordinaire de la chamhre du Roy pour le clavecin. He 
inherited this position from Chambonnieres and offi- 
cially held it until his death; however, his son Jean- 
Baptiste-Hcnri was appointed his successor m 1674 and 
in turn held the post until his death in 1735. 

The principal source of D’Anglebert’s keyboard music 
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IS his Pieces de clavecin . . . diverses chaconnes, ouver- 
lures, el autres airs de Momieur de Lully . . . quelques 
fugues pour V argue et les prmcipes de Vaccompagne- 
ment (Pans, 1689, 2/1703). Miscellaneous harpsichord 
pieces are to be found in four MSS: two in F-Pn Bauyn 
MS and Cons. Res. 89ler (autograph), another in private 
hands (Louis Couperin MS) and the fourth in US-BE 
(Parvillc MS, containing three anonymous preludes non 
mesures which Curtis attributed to D’Anglebert on styl- 
istic grounds); there are editions by M. Roesgen- 
Champion (Paris, 1934) and in Lc pupitre, liv (1975). 

D'Anglcbcrt’s harpsichord music is undoubtedly the 
finest we have of the French school between the appear- 
ance of Chambonnieres’ two livres de clavecin in the 
early 1670s and the publications of the first decade of 
the 18th century. D’Anglebcrt made up four suites out 
of the pieces in his publication, promising in the preface 
to add others in different keys in a subsequent second 
book which, however, never appeared. The first three 
suites begin with an unmeasured prelude, followed by 
the standard sequence of allemande, courante, sarabande 
and gigue Some of these dances appear in more than 
one version m the same suite. After the giguc the num- 
ber and order of the remaining pieces, which include 
minuets, gavottes, chaconnes, galhards and transcrip- 
tions of pieces from stage works by Lully, are fairly 
random The presence of Lully in the collection - per- 
haps in order to assure its success - reflects not only a 
vogue for this sort of arrangement but also D’Angle- 
bert’s involvement in the production at court of Lully’s 
operas and ballets. He included keyboard arrangements 
of the overtures to Cadmus, La mascarade and 
Proserpine, as well as of airs and dances from Phaiton, 
Roland, Armide, Le trwmphe de I' amour and Acts et 
(Jalatee In addition the second suite is complemented 
by transenptions of four popular tunes (referred to in 
the preface as vaudevilles). D’Anglcbert explained that 
the SIX organ fugues I hat follow were intended ‘to fur- 
nish an example of what 1 once used to do for the organ’. 
These fugues provide the key to his style, showing it to 
be firmly grounded in contrapuntal techniques; it is 
certainly these techniques that animate the more 
severely classical dances of his harpsichord music, the 
allemandes, courantes and gigues in particular. At times 
this imparts to them an austere flavour but it is matched 
by a breadth and grandeur in design far surpassing what 
is found in the keyboard works of his exact contempor- 
anes and even in similar dances by Chambonnieres and 
Louis Couperin. 

D’Anglebcrt concluded his publication with a short 
treatise on keyboard harmony. He must also be given 
credit for his considerable contnbution to the evolution 
of French keyboard ornamentation. His table of 
ornaments, which is the most complete in the French 
classical repertory, contains many new signs that sub- 
sequently became common in French music and in 
Baroque music in general. 

Foi illuMration of D’Anglcbcrl's autograph see Noiation. fig 71 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

C Bouvet *Lcs deux d’Anglcbcrl’, RdM, xii (1928), 86 
A Tcssicr ‘Quelques documents .sur lcs d’AngIeberl,exlraitsdufichicr 

Labordc’, RdM, xii (1928), 271 

M Roesgen-Champion.ed Pieces de clavecin .parJ-H d'Anglebert 

(Paris, 1934) [incI pieces in MSS in F-Pn and biographical note] 

A Uurlis ‘Musique IVanvaisc classiquc a Berkeley, pieces inedites dc 

Louis Coupenn, Lebegue, La Barre, etc.’, RdM, Ivi (1970), 123-64 
M Benoit" Musiques de cour chapelle. chambre, ^curie, J66I-I733 

(Pans, 1971) 
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Danhuser, Der. See TannhAuser, DER. 


Danican. See PHILIDOR family 

Daniel [d’AnielsJ, Araaut (h Riberac. 71150 60, d 
rl200). French troubadour poet and composer, and 
primary exponent of the trohar ctos, or difficult and 
obscure style His reputation rests largely on the com- 
plexity of his literary style and on the frequent refer- 
ences to him in the works of Dante: ‘whether in verses 
of love or prose, he surpassed all’ {La commedui 
Purgatorio, canto xxvi) In spite of this posthumous 
fame, contemporary sources give no definite informa- 
tion about his life His vida (LRvat 5232, f 39) explains 
that he was born a gentleman, received a good educa- 
tion, and abandoned everything for the life of a /ogJar 
The only certain biographical fact that may be gleaned 
from his works is his presence at the coronation of 
Philippe Auguste of I'rance in 1180 It is apparent from 
his works that he received an extensive education, and 
references to him by other poets seem to coniirm that he 
lived the life of a poor scholar and poet. According to 
another anecdote in his vida, Arnaut was a joglar in 
England (1189-99) at the court of Richard, C'oeur-dc- 
Lion, but this is not confirmed in contemporary 
documents. 

Arnaut’s primary interest, both for his near contem- 
poraries and for the modern reader, lies in the complex- 
ity and Icamedness of his verse. 18 poems arc ascribed 
to him, only two of which have survived with their 
melodies (both ed in Gennrich and Toja)' Chanson 
do ill mot son plan e prim (PC' 29,6) and Lo ferm voler 
quel cor m'intra (PC 29.14) Of these, Lo ferm voler is a 
sestina - a form invented by Arnaut 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

U A C’ancllo tui viia e Ic opere del irumdore Arnaido i)anieil<t 
1883) 

R Lavaud 'Lcs poesies d'Amaut Daniel, recdition critique d'apres 
Canello’, Annales du Midi, xxii (1910), \1 
C dc Lollis ' \rn’d\do c Guillonc', Idealischc Neuphiloloffie Fcststhnfr 
fur K Vosster (Heidelberg, 1922). 159 
A. Kolscn “Danle und der Trobador Arnaut Daniel'. Deutsihes Dunic- 
Jb, viii (1924), 47 

C Appel. ‘Pelrarka und Arnaut Daniel’, Anhiv fur this Siudiuni drt 
neueren Sprachen. cxlvii (1924), 212 
F Gcnnrich. ‘Arnaut Daniel’, MOG 

Der mustkahsche Nachlass der Troubadours, SMM, in iv 

(1958 60) 

G To\d Arnaut Daniel Canzom {Florence, I960) (with detailed biblio- 
graphy] 

J Bouliere and A H Schulz Biographies des troubadours (Pans, 
1964), 59 

For further bibliography see Trolibadours. TROuvr-RFS 

ROBERT lALCK 

Daniel, Francisco (Alberto Clemente) Salvador {h 

Bourges, 17 Feb 1831; d Pans, 24 May 1871). French 
musicologist and composer of Spanish dc.scent. He was 
a pupil at the Ecolc Normale in Bourges and learnt the 
violin, the piano and theory from his father, Salvador 
Daniel. He entered the Paris Conservatoire in 1843 and 
later joined the orchestra of the Theatre- Lyrique, where 
he became friendly with Delibes, and played the viola 
with Gouffe in chamber music concerts. His friendship 
with Felicien David influenced him to go in 1853 to 
Algeria, where he became interested in Arab music and 
collected folktunes from village and countryside; he also 
made journeys to Tunisia, Morocco, Egypt, Spam and 
Portugal for this purpose. In Algiers he was the director 
of a choral society and professor of music at the Ecole 


Arabe In 1857 he went to live in Madrid, where he gave 
violin concerts and, accompanied by Max Marchal, 
played m the salons of high society. The following year 
he was a music critic for La independeneia espahola 
under the pen name of Sidi-Mahabul; in 1859 he went to 
Lisbon 

When Daniel returned to France in 1865 he set about 
introducing the Arab music he had collected to the 
European public. In 1867, at the suggestion of Prince 
Napoleon, he presented a programme of Arab airs 
which he had arranged for orchestra as one of a series of 
concerts given in the famous Pompeian house built by 
the prince on the Champs-Hlysees. He also gave lectures 
on Arab music to the Societc des Compositeurs de 
Musique, of which he was a member, and published 
several Arab fantasias for piano, a Messc afncaine 
(Pans, nd) and an Album de [12\ chansons arahes, 
mauresques el kahyles (Pans, rl865 70) 

His political leanings were revealed in his friendship 
with Valles and Courbet, his concerts for the people in 
the Rue St Denis and his contributions to Rochefort's 
La marscdlaise and other revolutionary journals 
Because of these activities he lost favour with society 
and the musical establishment and his deteriorating 
financial situation forced him to resume work as an 
orchestral violinist During the Siege of Pans he took 
part in the rising of 31 October 1870 and was wounded 
In January 1871 he bore arms against the regular troops 
and in May replaced Auber as director of the 
Con.scrvaloire, foi which activities he was shot 
Talented, intelligent and cultured, Salvador, as he was 
known to his friends, was akso passionate and arrogant, 
considering himself rejected by a society which revised 
to recogni/e his talent He was known above all as u 
specialist in the history ot Arab music, his death 
prevented the publication of a collection of 400 Arab 
songs translated into French with piano accompani- 
ment He also wrote an opera using Arab themes, 
which, despite the support of Berlioz, was not per- 
formed This and several compositions for violin and 
piano are lost 

WRITINGS 

Fssai sur Tonginc el lc^ transformalions dc quelques inslrumcnis'. 

I yuihu aifislKii ( 1HS8), nos ^8, 40, 44. 45. rcpi in Revue afruaine 
VII (1863). 266. and in Im musit/ue arabe (Algiets, 1863. 2/1879). 
129ff 

‘La mu.sique arabe. scs rapports avee la musiqiic grccquc cl Ic chani 
gregonen’, Reviu' afntame, vi (1862), 33. 106, 195, 284. )49, 416, 
VII (1863). 96. Eng Irans. as Musk and M usual Instruments of tht 
Arah,cd H G Farmer (London, 19 IJ5), mcl memoir of E Salvador 
Daniel, notes, bibliography, pubd separately with 'Essai' in / 
musique arabe (Algiers, 1863, 2/1879) [2nd edn inel ‘Notice sur la 
musique kabylc’, 1863, first pubd in L A Hanoteau. Poesies 
populatres de la Kahvlie de Jurjura (Pans, 1 867)] 

‘Fantaisic sur une flute double, instrument arabe’. Revue afncaine, x 
(1866), 382, 424 

A propos de t Hansons let ires a Mile Therese de 1' Alcazar, i-ii (Pans. 
1867), 111 , unpubd 

‘Ixs chants dc la race cabinque ou galliquc’. Bulletin de la Socieic ile^ 
lomposueurs de musique, ii (Pans, 1870), 141 
Im faeture des instruments primittfs pendant les premiers ages du mondc 
[paper read lo Socicic des Compositeurs de Musique) (MS, n.d ) 
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F Pcdrclli Durionario biografico y bihhogrijico de muMcos v escntores 
de musica espafioles, i (Barcelona, 1897) 

GUY BOURLIGUEUX 

Daniel, Jean [Mithou; MiltouJ {h Poitou, between 
rl480 and f’1501; d Angers, f‘1550). French composer, 
organist and poet. He was organist at Notre Dame, 
Nantes, in 1518. From about 1524 to 1544 he was 
organist and chaplain first at St Pierre, Angers, and later 
at the cathedral there, where he would have known 
Janequin. Daniel wrote music and text for such dramatic 
monologues as Grace et amour, and texts for some 
compositions by Pierre Certon. His chansons were 
printed between 1556 and 1583 in collections by Lc 
Roy & Ballard and Fezandat Around 1525-30 he 
wrote both music and text for numerous noels, but only 
the texts were published, several of which arc in Poitou 
dialect 

WORKS 

II cstoil un Ucrc, Mon cocm. 1552\ Si me plaingnois. 1556*-, 
Su 7 <innc ling )Our, 1 55?^ 

( hanl/ons sainctcs pour vous csbaUre (n p , 1524) (te^t^ only) 

( hansons nouvcilcs dc Noel (n p , n d ) (lexis only) 

Noels loyeux plains dc plaisir (n p . n d ) (lexis only) 

JANF II.IINGWORI H PIERC I 

Daniel, John. See Danyi i., iohn 

Daniel, Play of [Ludus Danielisj. The name of (wo 
surviving medieval liturgical plays, one by Hilarius (F- 
Pn lat 11331, without notated music), the other by the 
students of Beauvais {GB-Lbm Eg 2615, notated) 
l-or further information and bibliography \(‘e Mpdilval drama, ()II. 
7iiii) esp Young (191^), Greenberg (1959) and Sinoldon ( 1960) 

JOHN SIT YENS 

Daniel, Salvador [Salvador-Daniel, Don] {h Hostalrich, 
Gcrona, 1 April 1787, (/'Tans, rl850) Spanish pian- 
ist, organist, teacher, writer on music and composer A 
captain in the forces of the liberal party (not the Carlist, 
ds has been thought), he fled Spain and took refuge in 
France after the absolutist reaction of 1823. He settled 
in Bourges and, making use of the musical knowledge he 
had acquired while training for the priesthood, became a 
piano teacher, organist of St Stephen's Cathedral and a 
teacher of solfcgc and harmony at the town’s College 
Royal and Ecole Normalc. He was still in Bourges in 
1847, but apparently settled later in Pans An excellent 
violinist and pianist, he also made a serious study of 
music theory. He supported the Galin- Pans -C'heve 
system, a simplified method of teaching music which 
gained popularity and created controversy in Paris in 
the mid-19ih century CHEVt system), and put 
forward a new application of it in his writings He 
composed a mass for three voices, which was published 
in the second volume of Grammaire philharmonique. 
WRITINGS 

(jrammaire phdharnumiifue. ou Cours complci de muMgue contenant la 
iheone et la pratique de la milodie, les regies de la iransposttton atnsi 
que de Phriture a la die tee ou d'aprh I inspiration, la theone el 
pratique du plam-vhant el la theorie et pratique de rharntonie 
(Bourges, 1836 7) 

Alphabet musical, ou Principes Hementaires de la theone et pratique de 
la musique, i (Pans and Bourges, 1838, 5/1864), ii (Pans, 1843) 
Commeniaires de 1’ Alphabet musical el de la Grammaire philhar- 
fnonique (P&m, 1839) 

Cours de plain-chant, didte aux eleves maitres des holes normales 
primaire.s (Pans, 1843, 3/1865) 

Guide de I'lnsitiuteur pour I’enseignement du chant (Pans, 1847) 

GUY BOURLIGUEUX 

Danieiis, Daniel {h Vise, nr. Liege, baptized 1 May 
•635; d Vannes, 17 Sept 16%). South Netherlands 


composer, organist and singer. At least seven other 
musicians with this surname worked at or near Liege 
between the late 15th and the early 18th centuries. 
Danielis became organist of Liege Cathedral on 11 
December 1657 but resigned on 8 September 1658 to 
follow Duke Gustav Adolf of Mecklenburg-Gustrow, 
who had met him while taking the waters at Spa (near 
Liege) and had engaged him as a bass singer on 20 June 
1658. From 1661 to 1681 he was Kapellmeister at the 
Giistrow court; during this penod he made several jour- 
neys to other parts of Germany. In Pans in 1683 he was 
one of 35 candidates who applied for posts as sous- 
maitres in Louis XIV's chapel in succession to Du Mont 
and Robert, but he was not selected. From 1684 until 
his death he was director of music at Vannes Cathedral. 
The style of his music is Jtalianate and no doubt became 
so through his early training at Liege, musical tastes at 
Giistrow and probably his personal inclination. His 
melodic lines arc supple and freely ornamented, and 
his polyphonic writing is competent and effective. His 
motets were among the earliest works to introduce the 
Italianatc aesthetic into France, and they influenced 
French composers active at the end of the 17th century. 
WORKS 

4 molcts, 2vv, be. in Melanges dc musique latine, fran^aise et italienne 
(Pans. 1725 7) 

50 motets, in C A lx Mdignan dc Kcrangat Livre dc musique, F-Pn 
13 motels, 2 4vv, vn, in Petit motels ct elevations, Pn 
7 motels. 1 4vv, 2, 3 va, be, Pc 

5 motets, Mvv, 3 va. 2 vn. be S-Hu 

Many lost works inci masses, vespers, psalms. Te Deum, stage music, 
pastorale 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

F, Lebeau -Daniel Ddnielis, 1635-1696', RBM, xii (1958), 70 
G Bourligucux ‘Ixmystcrieux Daniel Dani6hs( 1635 \t9h)\ RMFC, 
IV (1964), 146 78 

'Orguesei organisics dc lacalhcdralc dc Vannes, n (1657-1706)’, 
l.'orgue (1965), no 1 14, p 87 

‘Un livre de musique dc la cathcdralc dc Vannes a la Bibliotheque 
du Conservatoiie de Pans’, Bulletin de la Socihe polvmathique du 
Morbihan (1966), 41 

J Quilin Orgucs, orgunicrs ct orgamsles dc I’cglisc cathedrale Notre- 
Damc cl Saint-Lambert. a Liege, aux 17* cl 18' slides', Bulletin de 
rinstitut art heologique lu^geois, Ixxx (1967) 

G Bourligucux ‘La tnaiinsc de la cathedrale de Vannes au XVlIle 
sicdc’. Bulletin de la Sot tele d’histoire el d'archeologie de Bre- 
tagne 40 

G Bourligucux *Auiour de Daniel Danielis’, Bulletin de la Socthe 
polymathique du Morbihan (1970), 135 
M Benoit Versailles et les musuiens du roi, 1661-1733 (Pans, 1971) 

JOSf- QUITIN 

Daniel-Lesur [Lesur, Daniel Jean Yves] {h Paris, 19 
Nov 1908). French composer and teacher His mother, 
Alice Thiboust, was a composer and pupil of 
Tourncmire, with whom Daniel-Lesur had early organ 
and composition lessons. He studied at the Pans 
Conservatoire (1919-29) with Jean Gallon for harmony 
and Caussade for counterpoint and fugue, also taking 
piano lessons from Armand Fcrle. In 1935 he was 
appointed professor of counterpoint at the Schola 
Cantorum, where he remained until 1964, serving also 
as director for the last seven years of his tenure. His 
pupils there included Ghana. In 1936 Daniel-Lesur was, 
with Messiaen, Jolivet and Baudricr, a founder-member 
of the group La Jeune France, dedicated to a Tetum to 
the human’ and opposed to the neo-classicism then 
prevailing in Pans. He was organist of the Benedictine 
Abbey of Pans (1937^), and in 1939 he began a long 
and vaned association with French radio. The admini- 
strative posts he has held in later years have included 
those of Inspecteur Principal dc la Musique (1969-73), 
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Administratcur dc la Reunion des Theatres Lyriques 
Nationaux (197I-3) and Inspccteur General de la 
Musique (from 1973) 

Daniel-Lesur’s music stands apart from that of his 
more famed contemporaries in La Jeune France, being 
more conventional in texture, rhythmically more 
regular, and more directly diatonic. Its modal shading 
probably comes less from his colleagues’ influence than 
from his respect for Tournemirc and his interest in folk 
music. Of this he has made numerous arrangements, 
besides using folktunes occasionally in original com- 
positions in a manner that suggests a closeness to 
d’Indy. However, in its strength and warm dignity, his 
music has more in common with that of Dukas. A list of 
forebears would also have to include Berlioz, whose 
influence is evident in the opera Andrea del Sarto, and 
not just in the choice of a story taken from the roman- 
ticized life of an artist of the Italian high Renaissance. 
The project was particularly important to Danicl-Lesur 
he wrote incidental music for Musset’s drama in 1947, 
drawing on this for the symphonic poem of 1949, the 
opera followed in the 1960s. It shows a Berliozian 
desire to establish sudden psychological insights by 
means of orchestral coups, but its more permanent 
qualities of nchly veiled mystery suggest a successor to 
Dukas’ Ariane. 

WORKS 
{\eleilive list) 

Stage Le hal du destin (ballet), 1954. Andrea del Sarto (opera. 2, 
Daniel-Lesur, alter Mussel). 1961 8, Marseilles, 1969 
Orch Passacaillc, pf, orch, 19^7, Pastorale, chamber orch, 19tK, 
Riccrcare, 1919, Variations, pf, sir, 1943, Andrea del Sarto, sym 
poem, 1949, Ouverture pour un festival, 1951, Cone da camera, pt, 
chamber orch, 1953, Serenade, sti, 1954; Symphunie de danscs, 
1958, Sym ,1971 

Choral L’Annonciation (L Masson), cantata, narrator, T, chorus, 
chamber orch, 1952. Le canlique des canliqucs, cantata, unacc , 
1953, Cantique des colonnes (Valery), female vv, orch. 1954 7, 
Messc du Jubile, unacc , 1960: folksong arrs 
Chamber Suite, ob, cl, bn, 1939, Suite, str ql, 1940, Suite, pf qi, 1943, 
Suite mcdievalc, fl, harp, sir liio, 1946, hicgie, 2 pin, 1956 
Songs Les harmonies intimes (Daniel-Lesur), Mez/Bur, pf, 1931, La 
mort des voiles (Fort), Mez/Bar, pf, 1931, La mouette (Heine), 
Mez/Bar, pf, 1932, Les yeux fermes (Heine), Mc//Bar, pf, 1932, 3 
poemes de Cecile Sauvage, Mez/Bar, pf, 1939, L’cngancc de Tart 
(C Roy), Mez/Bar. pf, 1942, Clair comme lejour (Roy), Mez/Bar, 
pf, 1945, Chansons cambodgienncs, Mez/Bar, pf, 1947; Berceuses a 
tenir cveille (Obaldia), S,/T, pf, 1947 
Pf Suite fran9aisc, 1934, orchd 1935, Pastorale varice, 1947, Ballade, 
1948, Nix;turne, 1953, la: bal, 1954, F'antaisie, 2 pf, 1962, 3 etudes, 
1962, Contre-fuguc, 2 pf, 1970 

Org Sedne de la Passion, 1931, La vie intencurc, 1932, Hymnes, 2 
vols, 1935. 1937 9 

Principal publishers Amphion, Billaudot, (’houdens, Durand. Ricordi, 
Transatlantiques 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

J Roy Musique fran(,ai\c (Pans, 1962) 

PAUL GRIFFITHS 

Danielou, Alain (6 Neuilly-sur-Seine, 4 Oct 1907) 
French musicologist and orientalist. After gaining his 
baccalaureat in Pans (1925) he spent a year at St John’s 
College, Annapolis, Maryland (1926-7), and on his 
return to Paris studied the piano, classical dancing (N. 
Legal and Nizhinska), singing (C. Panzera) and com- 
position (M. d'Ollone). After involving himself in 
Parisian artistic life with recitals and exhibitions of his 
paintings, he left in 1932 for the east: he travelled in 
North Africa, the Middle East, India, Indonesia, China 
and Japan, and finally settled in Benares in India, where 
he studied Sanskrit, philosophy and music (theory and 
vfnd with Shivendranath Basu) in the traditional schools 
(1935-50). In 1949 he was appointed research profes- 


sor at the Hindu University of Benares, and associate 
director of the School of Indian Music. He left Benares 
to become director of the library of manuscripts and 
Sanskrit publications of Adyar in Madras (1954), and in 
1956 became a member of the Institut Fran^ais d’ln- 
dologie in Pondicherry. He was appointed a member of 
the Ecolc Fran9aisc d’Extreme Orient in Paris (1959), 
adviser to the International Music Council of UNESCO 
(1960) and director of the International Institute for 
Comparative Music Studies (1963) which he established 
in Berlin and Venice. 

Daniclou’s experience with the musical languages of 
both east and west has given him a unique approach to 
musicology, in which he attempts to relate philosophical 
and emotional concepts with precise mathematical cal- 
culations of scalar intervals (e.g The Raga-s of 
Northern Indian Mush) In his Traite de musicologie 
compart' he look this approach even further by trying 
to prove the ancient Chinese theory that universal order 
depends on the precise tuning of intervals His work has 
provoked criticism (eg. by A Bake, in EM, ii, 1961, 
231), in particular for misquoting the ancient texts on 
which he bases much of his information. Danielou has 
also published on various aspects of Indian civilization, 
such as Hindu philosophy and sculpture. As music 
adviser he has edited collections of discs of Asian and 
African music for the senes UNESCO Anthology of the 
Orient. 

WRITINGS 

IntroJuition to the Study of Mustcal Stales (l.oiidon, 1943) 

/Northern Indian Mu\u (l.on(jon, 1949 54. rev 2/1968 as The Rdf(a-'i 
of Northern Indian Muur) 

La mmique du Camhodge et du Laos (Pimdicherry, 1957) 

Turanas selections texies des Purdnas sur la iheorie niusicale 
(Pondicherry, 1959) (cniical edn , Sanskrit lexl with f'r irans ) 
liuite de musHologw tomparee (Pari.s. 1959) 

Bharata, Mum, Le Gitdlamkdra (Pondicherry, 1960) [critical edn . 

Sanskrit text with Fr Iruns | 

Trois chansons tie Rabindranath Tagore (Pans, 1962) 

Intie (Pans, 1966) 

Semanlique musivale (Pans, 1967) 

'Lmflueneede recnturecl de renregistrcmcnisur la creation musicale', 
Artisiu Tradition and Audio-visual Media Hammamet 1970, 12 
Lm situation de la musique et des mustciens dans les pays d’oncnt 
(Florence, 1971, Lng trans , 1971) 

‘Lc alternative al sistema Icmperato’, 2 seminano di studi c ruer- 
che sul Itngutiggio musicale yitenza 1972, 9 

CHRIS! lANF. SPIKTH-WEISSHNBACHFR 

Daniels, Mabel Wheeler (h Swampscott, Mass , 27 Nov 
1878; d Boston, 10 March 1971). American composer 
She studied al Radcliffe College (BA 1900) and with 
Chadwick in Boston. In 1904" 5 she was a pupil of 
Thuille in Munich and upon returning published a valu- 
able autobiography. An American Girl in Munich 
Impressions of a Music Student (Boston, 1905). She 
directed the Radcliffe Glee Club (1911 13) and was 
head of music at Simmons College, Boston (1913-18). 
Her largest work, the Song of Jael to a text by Robinson 
for the Worcester Festival (5 October 1940), was also 
her sole lengthy vocal work with text by a modem male 
author. She published a documented study, ‘Robinson’s 
Interest in Music’, in the Mark Twain Quarterly, ii/3 
(1938). Although never daring or very individual, she 
was a competent composer who scored well for both 
voices and orchestra. 

WORKS 
(selective list) 

Operettas. A Copper Complication (R. L Hooper) (1900); The Court 
of Hearts (Hooper) (1901), The Show Girl (R A Barnet) (1902), 
collab H L Heart/, E W. Corliss 
Opera sketch. Alice in Wonderland Continued, Brookline, Mass , 1904 



Choral orch Peace with a Sword (A F Brown) (1917), Songs of 
Elfland (1924); The Holy Star (1928), A Holiday Fantasy (1928), 
Exultatc Deo (1929), The Song of Jael (E A Robinson), S. chorus, 
orch (1937), Psalm of Praise (1954) 

Other vocal works The Desolate City (W S Blunt), Bar, orch, pf red 
(1914), The Girl Scou t’s M arching Song ( Brown) ( 1 9 1 H), Oh God of 
dll our Glorious Past (A E Howe) (1930), Flowerwagon, SSA, pf 
(1945); A Night in Bethlehem, SATB (1953). Through the Dark the 
Dreamers Came, SSA/SATB, rev (1961) 

Orch Pirates’ Island, 1932, Deep Forest, small orch, 1931. arr large 
orch, 1934, In memoriam, 1945 

Chamber Pastoral Ode, fl, sir, 1940. 3 Observations, 3 ww, 1943. 4 
Observations, 4 str, 1945 

Principal publishers J Fischer, A P Schmidt 

ROBERT STEVENSON 

Danilevich, Lev Vasiryevich {h Shuya, Vladimir govt, 
25 June 1912) Soviet musicologist and teacher. After 
graduating From the Moscow Conservatory in 1936, he 
continued his studies as a postgraduate and took his 
kandidat degree in 1939 with a dissertation on 
Tchaikovsky’s symphonies. While teaching music 
history at the Moscow Institute for Military Conductors 
(1944 57) he was also a senior lecturer at the Moscow 
Conservatory (1949-57). From 1945 to 1953 he was 
deputy director of the music department of All Union 
Radio, and since 1954 he has been chairman of the 
committee of music critics at the Union of Composers 
of the USSR Danilevich’s principal research interests 
are in 19th- and 2()th-century Russian mu.sic He has 
written books and articles on Tchaikovsky and Rimsky- 
Korsakov and has published numerous studies of Soviet 
composers, notably Kabalevsky and Shostakovich 
WRITINGS 

/oltito\ petushok' Rtmsko\o- Korsakova (Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘The 
Golden (.'ockerd’j (Moscow, 1938) 

Simfonii i 'ha]kovakovo i russkiv smfonum [Tchaikovsky's symphonies 
and Russian symphonic wnling|(diss , Moscow Conservatory, 1939) 
iuiak v (Moscow, 1947. 2/1957) 

Mu:'ika na frontakh Vclikoy Otethestvennoy I'ovmfMusiCdllhcIronls 
during World War II] (Moscow and Leningrad, 1948) 

P I (Moscow and La:ningrud, 1950) 

S(fvt'iski\ \intfonizm lektsiva [Lectures on ihc Soviet symphony) 
(Moscow and Leningrad, 1952) 

Dmitn Ktih(ili‘v\k \ (Moscow 1954) 

1) D .V/ia\/a/cr)vu/i (Moscow, 1958) 

Po\l(>Jm\r open N A |Rimsky-Kon.akov’s last 

operas) (Moscow. 1961) 

Knn;a o \ovvtskflY muzike (Moscow, 1962, 2/1968) 

! von he St VO 1) li [Kabalevsky s woi ks| (Moscow , 1963 ) 

Nash vnvremennik Shostakovich [Our contemporary Shostakovich] 
(Moscow, 1965) 

Dzhakomo Puchthtm [Puccini] (Moscow, 1969) 

Leninskaya tenia v tvorihestve sovetskikh kompozitorov [Lenin as a 
theme in the works of Soviet composers] (Moscow. 1970) 
Sovetskava ntozika o V I Lenine iz istorii muzikarnoy Irniniam 
[Soviet music about Lenin, the history ol musical l^ininiana] 
(Moscow, 1972) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

G B Bcrnandl and I M Yampol’sky A/o o mun/ce [Writers on 
music], 1 (Moscow, 1971) 

KiOR BELZA 

Danilewicz-Czeezot, Witold. See CZECZOTT, WITOLI7 

Danilin, Nikolay Mikhaylovich {h Moscow, 3 Dec 
1878, d Moscow, 6 Feb 1945). Soviet choral conductor 
and teacher. He attended the Moscow Synodal School 
under Stepan Smolensky, Alexander Kastal’sky and 
Vasily Orlov, and later studied the piano under 
Koreshchenko at the Philharmonic Academy, Moscow. 
While teaching solfege and sight-reading at the Synodal 
School (1897-1918), he became assistant conductor of 
Its choir in 1904 and was principal conductor from 
1910 to 1918. By improving its standard, and widening 
Its repertory beyond the conventional limits of church 
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music, he played an outstanding part in the development 
of Russian choral singing. He toured with the choir in 
Austria, France, Germany and Italy from 1911 lo 
1913. Under his direction it was renowned for an 
emotional and colourful vocal tone, and a strong but 
restrained vigour that incorporated the best national 
choral traditions. After the establishment of the USSR, 
Danilin was successively conductor of the Bol’shoy 
Theatre Choir, Moscow (191 9-23), the Leningrad 
Academic Choir (1936-7) and the USSR State Choir 
(1937 9). He taught at the People’s Choral Academy, 
Moscow, from 1918 to 1923 and was professor of 
choral conducting at the Moscow Conservatory from 
1923 to 1945 He trained many leading choral conduc- 
tors in the USSR 

BIBLIOG.RAPHY 

D Lokshin ‘N M Danilin viduyushchiysya russkiy khorovoy diriz- 
hor’ (Outstanding Russian choral conductor], SovM (1949), no 9, 
p 76 

Zamethaiernive russkiye khori i ikh dinzhori [Remarkable 
Russian choirs and iheir conductors] (Moscow, 1963) 

I M YAMPOL’SKY 

Danilov, Kirsha (// rl 760-90). Russian folksong collec- 
tor All that IS known of him is that his name, perhaps a 
pseudonym, is associated with one of the most valuable 
1 8th-ccntury folklore collections. There is evidence that 
he began fieldwork in one of the south-western regions 
of Siberia during the 1760s, for in 1768 P. A Demidov, 
a wealthy writer who possibly commissioned the collec- 
tion, sent one of the song texts, ‘obtained from the 
Siberian people’, to the histonan G F. Miller; however, 
the manuscript of 70 songs (now m VSSR-Lsc) was 
probably not completed until the 1780s. For many 
years Demidov owned the collection, but in 1802 or 
1803 It was passed to F. P Klucharyov, director of the 
Moscow postal service, who m 1804 arranged for the 
publication of 26 of the song texts without music, a 
second edition (1818), containing 61 songs with music, 
was prepared on the instructions of N. P. Rumyantsev, 
who had acquired the manuscript in 1816. 

Danilov’s was the earliest important collection of 
Russian bilim (epic songs) and historical songs, and 
provides a wealth of source matenal on folk tales. Many 
Russian writers, including Pushkin and Tolstoy, pos- 
sessed copies, and Rimsky-Korsakov used one of the 
.songs, Visoia It, visota podnebesnaya, in the finale to the 
fourth scene of his opera Sadko. All the folktunes, some 
of which accompany more than one text, are unhar- 
monized and written above the comfortable range of the 
human voice; this suggests that the collection was 
intended not for amateur performance, like those of 
Trutovsky and Pratsch, but for more scholarly study. In 
1894 the manuscript was discovered in the library of 
Prince Mikhail Rostislavovich Dolgorukov, and an 
authoritative edition by P. N. Sheffer appeared in 1901; 
a transcription and exhaustive study was published in 
1958. 

FOLKSONG EDITIONS 

Drevnive russkiye siikhotvoremya [Ancient Russian poetry], ed A F. 
Yakubovich (Moscow, 1804, enlarged 2/1818 as Drevnive rossiy- 
\kiye stikhotvoreniya, ed K F Kalaydovich, ed P N Sheffer as 
Shorntk Kirshi Danihva, St Petersburg, 1901, ed A P Evgen’yeva 
and B N Pui\\ov && Drevniye rossivskiye stikhotvoreniya sohrann}ye 
Kirsheyu Danilovim, Moscow and IvCningrad, 1958) 
BIBLKXjRAPHY 

K F Kalaydovich mirciducUonlo Drevmyerossiyskivestikhotvoreniya 
(Moscow, 1818), pp i-xxxvi 

P N Sheffer. introduction lo Shornik Kirshi Danilova (St Petersburg, 
1901), pp.iii-xlvi 

M. N. Speransky ‘K istorii sbomika pcsen Kirshi Danilova’ fThc 
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history of Danilov’s song collection], Russkty filologtcheskty vesinik 
(1911), no 1. p.l99 

N F Findeyzcn ‘Sborniki rossiyskikh pcscn XVIII v [18th-century 
collections of Russian songs], Jzvestiya otdelvmya russkovo yaztka i 
slovesnosti akademn nauk SSSR, xxxi, ed k F Karsky (Leningrad, 
1926), 285 

B M Dobrovol’sky ‘OnotnikhzapisiyukhvsbornikcKirshi Danilova’ 
[The music of Danilov's collection], Drevnive rossiyskiye stikhotvor- 
eniva sobrannlye Kir.\heyu Danilovlm,cd A P Evgen'yevu and B N 
Putilov (Mosctiw and (xniiigrad. 1958), 566 
A P Hvgen’yeva ‘Rukopis’SbornikaKirshi Danilova inckotonyeeyo 
osobennosti’ [The manusenpt of Danilov's collection and some of Us 
features], Drevniye rossiyskiye stikhotvoremya sobranniye Ktrsheyu 
DanUovfm, cd A P Fvgcn’yeva and B N Putilov (Moscow and 
Leningrad, 1958), 575 

B N Putilov 'Sbornik Kirshi Danilova i evo meslo v russkoy fol'klor- 
istike' [Danilov's collection and its place in the study of Russian 
folklore], Drevnive ro!,stvskive stikhotvoremva sobranniye Kirshevu 
Danilovim, cd A P Evgen’yeva and B N Putilov (Moscow and 
Leningrad. 1958), 5 11-65 

GEOFhREY NORRIS 

Danish Musicological Society. See Dansk SELSKAB 
FOR MUSIKEORSKNING. 

Dankowski [Danck], Adalbert (Wojciech) (h 
?WielkopoIska district, rl760; d after 1800). Polish 
composer and violinist. He was at first attached to the 
Cistercian monastery at Obra, where he is thought to 
have studied; about 1779 he was a monastery musician. 
From 1787 to 1790 he was conductor and composer at 
Gniezno Cathedral. Eisner stated that around 1792 he 
was a viola player at the German theatre in Lwow. His 
compositions were known in almost all the major Polish 
musical centres at that time, in the Wielkopolska 
district, Wilno, Krzemieniec and the Krakow region 
Dankowski’s instrumental pieces are in the early 
Classical style; his vocal works (exclusively to rcligiou.s 
texts) show a marked influence of the Neapolitan 
School. His music, mostly homophonic, is characterized 
by Polish dance elements, and he sometimes made use of 
folk instruments (such as the tuba pastoralis) His extant 
works include two symphonies, in D (ed J. Krenz, 
Krakow, 1951), and E() (ed. D. Idaszak, Muzyka staro- 
polska, Krakow, 1966); 39 masses, 3 requiems, 27 ves- 
pers, 7 litanies, 37 motets and other sacred composi- 
tions in numerous libraries (notably CS-KRK, D-Mbs. 
PL-CZp, GNd, GR. OB, Pilzno, Pa, SA, Staniatki, SZ, 
Wtm and WL) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

H Opienskr ‘Symfonie A Dankowskicgo i J. Wanskiego’, Kwarialntk 
muzyezny, xvi (1932), 685 
M Sobieski Wojciech Dankowski (Po/nan, 1935) 

W Luezak. Msze Wojciecha Dank owskiego (Poznan, 1952) 

J Eisner. Sumanusz moich utwordw muzycznych, cd A Nowak- 
Romanowic? (Krakow, 1957) 

W Zicntarski Dzialalnosr Wofciecha Dankowskicgo iv Gnicznie 
(Bydgoszcz, 1962) 

J W^cow.ski. Przyrzvnek do biografii Dankowskicgo (Bydgos/c/, 
1963) 

D Idaszak ‘^rodla ri^kopismicnnc do mszy /alobnych Wojciwha 
Dankowskiego’, Muzvka, iv (1967), 16 
G Abraham ‘Some Eightccnth-cenlury Polish Symphonies', Studies in 
Eighteenth-century Music a Tribute to Karl Geiringer (London, 
1970), 20f 

D Idaszak. Wojciech Dankowski (Warsaw, 1972) 

DANUTA IDASZAK 

Dankworth, John [Johnny] (Philip William) {b London, 
20 Sept ‘1927). English composer, jazz musician and 
band-leader. He began his jazz career playing the clarinet 
in a semi-professional traditional-style band, Freddy 
Mirfield's Garbage Men. He studied at the Royal 
Academy of Music (1944-6), then played on transatlan- 
tic liners to hear modem jazz at first hand in the USA. 
By this time Dankworth was playing the alto saxophone 


(at first he was strongly influenced by Charlie Parker) 
and he quickly become a leading figure of postwar 
British modem jazz. He formed the Johnny Dankworth 
Seven in 1950, and three years later organized his first 
large jazz orchestra (it departed from the conventional 
big band instrumentation by not containing a regular 
saxophone section). Dankworth’s many compositions 
for his jazz orchestras (some in collaboration with his 
staff arranger David Lindup) include several large-scale 
suites; he has also composed an opera-ballet, works for 
combined jazz and symphonic musicians and a number 
of film scores. He has toured widely with Clco Laine, 
who began singing with his band in 1953 and became 
his wife in 1960. In 1974 he was made a CBE. 

WORKS 
(selective list) 

Stage Lysisitala (opera-ballet), 1964 

Film scores (dates .ire those ol film release) The C'lirninal, I960. 
Salurd.iy Night and Sunday Morning, I960, The Servant. 1964, 
Darling, 1965, Modesty Blui.se. 1966, Return from the Ashes, 1967. 
Ihe Last Grenade 1969. 10 Rilhngton Plate. 1970 
Jazz orch What the Dickens, 1963, Zodiac Variations, 1964, Million 
Dollat Collection, 1967 

Other works Improvisations, ja// and sym insls, 1959, collab M 
Sciber, Escapade, 1967. Tom .Sawyer's .Saturday. 1967, Str Ql, 
1971. Pf Cone, 1972 

CHARLES FOX 


Danmark (Dan ). Denmark 

Dannemann (Rothstein), Manuel (b Santiago, Chile, 16 
May 1932). Chilean ethnomusicologist and folklonst 
At the University of Chile he studied philosophy, 
specializing in Romance languages and Spanish educa- 
tion (1958 65), he also studied ethnomusicology and 
folklore pnvately with Carlos Lavin He has held posi- 
tions as professor of folklore at the Catholic University 
(1957-74), professor of ethnology and folklore at the 
University of Chile (appointed 1971), professor of elhno- 
mu.sicology at the latter institution (appointed 1963). 
chairman of the art department of the Catholic 
University (1972-4) and president of the Research 
Committee of the University of Chile, northern campus 
(appointed 1974) In 1973 he visited the University of 
California at Los Angeles and Berkeley as a fellow of 
the University of Chile. He has lectured widely in Latin 
America and the USA, and participated in numerous 
international conventions and congresses. In his 
research he has concentrated on the study of Chilean 
folklore and folk music, devoting many years to field 
work; his extensive publications reveal a systematic and 
comprehensive approach to the subject. 

WRITINGS" 

‘El canto u dos ra/oncs cn la poesia popular chilcna'. Revista de la 
agrupaetdn folklbrica chilena, no 2 (1955), Dec, 22 
‘Vancdadcs formates de la poesia popular chilena’, Atenea, no 322 
(1956), 45 

‘Toribio Pino Abarca, cl poeta dc la satira’. Revista literaria de ia 
Sociedad de eseritores de Chile, i/3 ( 1 957), 1 69 
‘Eunciones elcmentales del folklore’, Revista musical chilena, no 60 
(1958), 3 

with R. Barros; ‘La poesia folklonca de Mehpilla', Revista musical 
cAi/enu. no.60 (1958), 269-305 

‘La voz “paya" como titulo dc una modalidad poetica folklorica 
chilena’, Folklore americano (Lima, 1959), also pubd separately 
‘Prcsencia de Cnsto en la poesia folkl6rica chilena', Finus terrae, no.26 
(1960), 66 

with R Barros: ‘El guitarr6n en el Departamento de Puente Alto’, 
Revista musical chilena, no 74 (1960), 7-45; also pubd separately 

• ‘Conclusiones dc la semana del folklore’, Revista musical chilena, 

no.79(1962), 108 

‘Carlos Lavin’, JIFMC, xv (1963), 1 

‘El folklore en la educacion musical’, Revista musical chilena, nos 87-8 
(1964), 37 

with R Barros ‘lntroducci6n al estudio dc la tonada', Revista musical 
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chUma. no 89 (1964), 105 

— - ‘Guia metodologica de la invcstigacion rolklonca’, Mapocho, i/l 
(1964), 168, also pubd separately 

' La glosa en el folklore musical chileno', 2nd Inter- American Conference 
on Ethnomusicoloffy 1965 [Mustv in the Americas, cd G List and 
J Orrego-Salas (The Hague, 1967)], 68 
with R Batros. ' La ruta de la Virgen de Palo Colorado’ , Revista musical 
chilena, no 93 (1965), 6. no.94 (1965), 51-84 
‘The Department of Folklore, Institutefor Musical Research, University 
of Chile', Folklore and Folk Music Archivist, viii/3 (1966), 59 
‘Bibliografia folklonca y clnolbgica dc Carlos Lavin A Revtsia 
musical chilena, no 99 (1967), 85 

‘Semblanza dc Carlos Lavin’, Revista musical chilena, no 99 (1967), 3 
‘VeinteaAosdellnstitulode investigaciones Musicales', Revista musical 
chilena, no 100 (1967), 39 

'hstudio preliminar para cl Atlas folklorico musical de Chile', Revista 
musical chilena, no 106 (1969), 7 
Bibliografia del folklore chileno 1952 1965 (Austin, 1970) 
with R Barros. El romancero chileno (Santiago, 1970) 

‘Atlas del folklore chileno, metodologia general', Revista musical 
chilena, no 118 (1972), 3. see also no 131 (1975), 38 86 
C'harlemagne dans le chant lolkloriquc hispano-chilicn’. Jh fur 
Volksliedforsihung, xviii (1973), 77 
‘Estudios sobre musica folklonca chilena', Aisthesis, no 3 (1974). 269 
305 

Artesanias folkldricas de Chile (Santiago. 1975) 

‘Proyecto UNESCO sobre edicion dc musica tradicional chilena', 
Revista musical chilena, no 131 (1975), 87 

GERARD Bf>,HAGUE 

Danner, Christian (Franz) (baptized Schwetzingen, 12 
July 1757; d Rastatt, 29 Apnl 1813). CJerman violinist 
and composer, son of Johann Georg Danner A pupil of 
his godfather Christian Cannabich, he was a super- 
numerary violinist in the Mannheim court orchestra as 
early as 1770, and by 1776 was receiving a salary of 
400 florins. His great ability on the violin is confirmed 
by Mozart, who taught him composition in Mannheim 
(as recorded in a letter from Mozart’s mother, 14 
December 1777). He accompanied the court when it 
moved to Munich in 1778, and there gave violin instruc- 
tion to his most famous pupil, J. F. Eck. In 1785 he 
became Konzertmeistcr in Zweibrucken, and three 
years later he look over the same position at Karlsruhe. 
From 1803 he held the title of musical director to the 
Grand Duchy of Baden. His only known work is a 
violin concerto composed in Munich in 1785 and pub- 
lished about two years later by Sieber in Pans and 
Amon in Heilbronn. 
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K M Pisarowitz 'Allcrhand Ncucs vom vergessenen Mozart-Schulcr 
Danner’, Mitteilungen der Internationalen Stiftung Mozarteum, 
xvi/l-2 (1968). 7 

‘Danner-Dammerungen’, Mitteilungen der Internationalen 
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ROLAND WORTZ 

Danner, Johann Georg (baptized Mainz, 11 Nov 1722; 
d Karlsruhe, 28 March 1803). German violinist and 
oboist, possibly of Alsatian descent, father of Chnstian 
Danner (a Danner is recorded as organist in Strasbourg 
in 1733). From 1743 he held the position of 
Kammermusicus at Zweibrucken, but at the ‘reform* of 
the court music, on 9 February 1755, he was dismissed. 
He found employment in 1756 (according to Walter, 
1757) at Mannheim as a violinist, later also as ‘musical 
instructor’ to the children of the court. Account lists 
show that he was still at Mannheim in 1 776 and 1 778, 
but he went to Munich when the seat of the court moved 
there in the latter year. After 1802 he lived in retirement 
in Karlsruhe with his son, the violinist Christian 
Danner. 

For bibliography see Dannbr, Christian 


Dannreuther, Edward (George) {b Strasbourg, 4 Nov 
1844; d Hastings, 12 Feb 1905). Engli.sh pianist, writer 
and teacher of German ongin. After some lessons dur- 
ing childhood in Cincinnati from F. L. Ritter, he studied 
at Leipzig with Moscheles, Hauptmann and Richter 
(1859-63). He made a successful Crystal Palace debut 
as a pianist, introducing the first complete English per- 
formance of Chopin’s F minor Piano Concerto (1 1 
April 1863), then establishing himself as a prominent 
figure in London musical life. His many services to 
Wagner began with the founding of the Wagner Society 
(1872), two of whose scries of concerts he conducted 
(1873-4); he also acted as English agent in the supply- 
ing of the dragon and other of what were described as 
the ‘stage fauna’ of the Ring for the first Bayreuth 
Festival in 1 876, helped to promote the London Wagner 
Festival in 1877 (when Wagner and Cosima stayed in 
his house at 12 Orme Square and Wagner read for the 
first time the complete poem of Parsifal), and, not least, 
translated some of Wagner’s wntings and wrote and 
lectured on Wagner. 

An enthusiast for new music, Dannreuther in- 
troduced to England the concertos by Grieg, Liszt (A 
major) and Tchaikovsky (Bt^ minor); but he was equally 
a defender of the classics, which featured strongly in his 
chamber concerts at his house (1874-93), in his public 
performances and in his lectures. He taught the piano at 
the RAM, and greatly helped and encouraged the young 
Hubert Parry by both his teaching and his perform- 
ance. He was a valued contnbutor to the earlier edi- 
tions of Grove, his article on Wagner is now outdated, 
but contains some interesting details and first-hand 
observation. His published compositions include two 
sets of songs and one of ducts. 

Though he was a bnlliantly equipped practical 
musician, Dannreuther’s wntings tend to concentrate on 
Wagner’s theories of opera rather than their actual em- 
bodiment in music. But for a cntic writing originally 
before the completion of the Ring his perspicacity is 
astonishing, and subsequent revisions to his book on 
Wagner’s operatic reform extend and support but do not 
substantially contradict his original perception. A good 
English stylist, he produced vivid versions of Wagner’s 
often difficult prose, and intelligently added .to his 
translation of Beethoven two relevant extracts from 
Schopenhauer (from Versuch uber das Geisier^ehen and 
Die Welt als Wide und Vorstellung). 

His volume in the Oxford History of Music lakes a 
strongly German viewpoint, excluding from serious 
consideration much nationalist music, even Russian, of 
crucial Romantic importance, nevertheless, he be- 
friended Tchaikovsky, and even persuaded him, where 
Nikolay Rubinstein had failed, to accept emendations to 
the solo part of his First Piano Concerto. His treatise on 
ornamentation, which covers the 16th to 19th centuries, 
was for long a standard work. 

His brother Gustav (b Cincinnati, 21 July 1853; d 
New York, 19 Dec 1923) was a violinist who studied in 
Berlin with Joachim and De Ahna, and lived in London 
before returning to the USA. He played in the Boston 
SO, directed the Buffalo Philharmonic Society (1882-4) 
and founded a string quartet in 1884 in New York, 
where he settled. He led the New York Symphony and 
Oratorio Societies and taught at Vassar College from 

WRITINGS 

Richard Wagner his Tendencies and Theories (London, 1873) (ong 

pubd in MMR, ii (1872), 49, 66, 81. 93] 


ROLAND WORTZ 
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Dannstrom, Isidor 


Richard Wagner and the Reform of the Opera (London, IR73, rev 
2/1904) 

Musical Ornamentation (London. 1893 5) 

‘Wagner’, Grove / 4 

‘The Romantic Period’, OHM, vi 

trans of R Wagner Das Kunstwerk der Zukunfi (1873), Beethoven 
(1880), Oher das Dirigteren (1887) 
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C L Graves Hubert Parry (London, 1926) 

H Newman- The Life of Richard Wagner, iv (London, 1947) 

J. Priskin. ‘The Text of Tchaikovsky’s Bj? minor Concerto’, ML, 1 
(1969). 246 

JOHN WARRACK 

Dannstrdm, (Johan) Isidor (h Stockholm, 15 Dec 1812; 
(/Stockholm, 17 Oct 1897). Swedish singer, teacher and 
composer. While still in his teens he studied music at the 
Academy of Music in Stockholm (1826-9), where J. E. 
Nordblom (singing), T. Bystrom (piano) and E. Drake 
(harmony) were his teachers. His father having decided 
that he should try a career in commercial life, he worked 
as a clerk between 1829 and 1836. However, by giving 
guitar and flute lessons he earned enough money to 
resume his musical studies. In 1835 he returned to 
Drake for lessons in harmony and counterpoint, and at 
the same time Isak Berg became his singing teacher 
From 1836 he devoted himself wholly to music. In 
1837, shortly after the publication of his first .song, he 
began a journey through Europe which lasted four and a 
half years. He studied music theory with S. W Dehn in 
Berlin and singing with Forini in Bergamo, in Pans the 
Italian opera was his main interest and for a short time 
Rubini became his teacher. Later he gave concerts in 
Warsaw and Krakow and also visited Vienna before he 
returned to Sweden. He was engaged as a baritone at the 
Kungliga Teatern in Stockholm in 1841, and together 
with Jenny Lind, Giovanni Belletti and J Giinthcr he 
created an outstanding penod in the history of the 
Stockholm Opera. He made his debut in Mercadante’s // 
hravo. One of his best roles was Don Giovanni; he 
accompanied himself in the serenade 

In 1844 Jenny Lind left Sweden, which seems to have 
caused Dannstrom to do the same. He went to Paris, 
where he studied with Jenny Lind’s teacher Garcia for a 
year. After his return to Stockholm he established him- 
self as one of the most sought-after singing teachers 
and as a successful composer. In 1849 he published 
his Sdng-methoci which for many years remained the 
best tutor in Swedish (2/1876). He conducted the 
Harmoniska Sallskapet (1847-8) though he had no real 
interest in choral music. For some years around 1850 
he wrote music criticism in different Stockholm papers, 
Dagiigi allehanda and Aftonposten (1848-9), and 
Aftonhladet (1854- 5), and from 1851 he was a very 
active member of the Academy of Music. During his 
journey to America in 1853-4 he stayed mostly in 
Washington, D.C., where he gave concerts and took 
pupils. In 1856 he founded a successful music shop in 
Stockholm. 

All Dannstrom’s compositions are vocal music. His 
operetta Doktor Tartaglia had its first performance at 
the Kungliga Teatern in 1851 (a revised version was 
given in. Goteborg as Crispinos gifterm&l, 1878). He 
was also successful with his music for the comedies 
Skomakaren och harts fru (1847), Herr och fru 
Tapperman (1848) and Lordens rock (1861). Some of 
his popular songs, the ‘polskas’, arc of folkdancc charac- 
ter but embellished with rich coloratura. Others, such as 
Hur ljuvt det dr att komma, are sacred songs. In 1876 
one of his song collections was awarded a prize by the 


Musikaliska Konstforeningen. Among his duets the 
comic Duellanterna is the best-known. As an old man 
he published his memoirs, N&gra blad ur Isidors 
Dannstroms minnesanteckningar (Stockholm, 1896), in 
which he gives interesting portraits of Jenny Lind and 
many others of his contemporaries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

1 Norliml ‘Djiniisliom, Johan Isidor', SRI [inci lull list of works] 

LOLKE BOHLIN 

D'Annunzio, Gabriele {h Pescara, 12 March 1863; d 
Gardone Riviera, 1 March 1938). Italian writer. A 
strong influence on Italian music in the early 20th cen- 
tury, he gave evidence of a deep musicality m his writ- 
ings, such as the odes to Bellini and Verdi in the second 
book of Laudi (Milan, 1904) and the passages on 
Monteverdi and Wagner in the novel fl fuoco (1896-8). 
I'o have recognized Monteverdi’s stature before 1900 
Itself reveals a searching mind; and D’Annunzio was 
also ahead of his time in adminng Wagner as an artist 
while refusing to accept his philosophy and theories. 
Moreover, throughout his life - from his passionate 
concert-going in Rome around 1880 to his retirement in 
the Vittoriale, where he even had his own .string quartet, 
the Ouartetto del Vittoriale - he sought the company of 
musicians and won their respect for his knowledge and 
penetrating insight many fell completely under the spell 
of his personality 

D’Annunzio collaborated directly with composers on 
several occasions. Parisma was created as a libretto for 
Mascagni, and Fedra, although initially conceived as a 
play, was written with the idea of adapting it as a libretto 
for Pizzctti, with whom D’Annunzio was for a time on 
very close terms (he even invented for him the quintes- 
.scntially D’Annunzian pseudonym ildebrando da 
Parma’). Pizzetti’s elaborate incidental scores for Im 
nave and Im ptsanelle were both commissioned as inte- 
gral parts of the dramas’ conceptions, while the texts 
were being wntten, this was also the case with 
Debussy’s music for Le mar tyre de St S^hastien Other 
composers who used adaptations of D’Annunzio plays 
as opera librettos included Franchetti, Zandonai, Monte- 
mezzi and G. F. Malipiero; the list of those who .set his 
poetry in songs or choral pieces is long, ranging from 
Tosti to Casella and Dallapiccola. Furthermore, many 
Italian composers were influenced in a more general 
way, for better or worse, by the hedonistic aesthetic of 
‘dannunzianesimo’, that cult of the elaborately pictur- 
esque, the exotic, the selfconsciously archaic, the 
gratuitously barbaric and the sensual which underlies 
much of D’Annunzio’s art. Respighi in particular, 
although quite unlike D’Annunzio personally, often 
came remarkably close to the D’Annunzian spirit in his 
works. 

On a more practical plane, D’Annunzio played a sig- 
nificant part in encouraging both the resurgence of 
Italian instrumental music and the revival of music from 
the remoter Italian past - he was even director, at least 
nominally, of I Classic! della Musica Italiana, a series of 
editions of early music for which he wrote an introduc- 
tion in 1917. That he was also enthusiastically involved 
in the foundation of Casella’s Corporazione delle Nuove 
Musiche (1923) is a further proof of the vast range of 
his interests. 

WORKS SET TO MUSIC 

DRAMATIC 

Im citid morta (play, 1898)- opera La villc morlc by R Pugno and N. 

Boulanger, 1911, unpuM, unperf ^ 



Sogno dun tramonio d'autunno (play, 1899) music by G Napoli, 
191 1, opera byG F Malipicro, 1913-14, unpubd, unstaged, concert 
perr RAI, 1963 

Francesca da Rimim (play, 1901)’ music by Scontrino, Rome, 1901, 
unpubd, opera by Zandonai, Turin, 1914, music by Vcrelti, Rome. 
1938 

Iji figlia di lorifl (play, 1904) opera by Franchetli, 1905-6. Milan, 
1906, music by R Bossi, 1929, Milan, 1930, opera by Pizzctti, 
1953 4, Naples, 1954 

Im fiaccola sotto // moggto (play, 1905) opera Gigliola by Piz/etti, 
1914^ 15, me 

La nave {play, 1905 7) music by Pizzetti, 1905 7, Rome, 1908, opera 
by Monlcmezzi, Milan, 1918 

Fedra (play, 1909) opera by Pizzelli, 1909 12, Milan, 1915, music by 
Honegger, Rome, 1926 

mar tyre de St Sehastten (play, 1911) music by Debussy, Pans, 
191 1 

Fansina (operu, 1912) opera by Mascagni. Milan, 1913 

1m pi\anelle, ou Im mart parfumee (play, 1912) music by Piz/eili, Pans, 
1913 

Cahirui (film, 1914) music by Piz/cIli, dir G Pasironc 

OINCtRf WORKS 
(vocal orchestral) 

Fere novo (from lnterme7?o di rime, 1883) music by Zandonai, Bar, 
orch, 1912 

( onto augurale per la narione eletta (from Ixtudi, bk ii. 1904) music 
by Lalluada, 1, chorus, orch, 1933 

Nel prtmo rentenario della nasetta di Fimenzo Bellini (Irom Laudi. bk 
II, 1904) sol as ( anuta a Bellmi by Savagnone, S, orch, 1935 

Im lanzone del Quarnaro (1918, from C 'anti della guerra laima, 1914 
18) music by Dallapiccola, T, male chorus, orch. 1930. unpubd 

(< horaf) 

Pi/yelti Cade la sera, mixed vv (no I ol I re composi/ioni corah] 1942 
(umg.s) 

R Brogi IJn ncordo, Spandono lecampane ( 1916), C asavola Lasera, 
Van gli cIBuvi, O falcc di luna culanle (1924), ( asclla La sera 
hesoUma, 192L Caslclnuovo Tedesco La sera ficsolana, Iv. vc. pi 
1923. unpubd, P Coppola Vtx’chi paslclli (1914), Freitas Bianco 
fVspcdida, 1920, (iaiidmo 3 hrichc, op 9, IWK) 02, Trislcz/a di 
una nolle di primavera, op 22, 190.5-21, nos I 2 ol 5 liriche, op 28, 
1911 14. 5 hiiche. op 30, 1914 [=- nos 5 9 ol 12 liriche (1919)]. 
G F Malipiero 1 sonelli dcllc late, 1909, Dilirambodciresiatc(no 4 
ol Le stagiom ilaliche], 1923 

Miisella Rabbrividisce il mare, 1926, Orelice Plenilumo, 1918, Pick- 
Mangiagalli Kcco scllembre, op 3, 1903, Pilati Lunella, 1926, 
Pi/7Clli 1 paslori, l‘X)8, F>olica, 1911, Reger Wenn hchter 
Mondcnschcm. op 35 no 6 ( 1 899), Respighi O lalce di luna calanle. 
Van gli cHluvi (nos I 2 of 6 liriche] (1909), Matlmata (no 3 ol 6 
melodic] (1909). 4 liriche ( 1920), Sgambati Nmna nanna, Iv, sir qi. 
'M895, unpubd. Rose, op 41 (1910), Simgaglia La Iregua, op 23 
no 3, 1901, Canlo deirospile, op 37 no 1 (1912) 

losii Buon capo d'anno (1882), 4 can/oni di Amurania (1907), 'A 
vuccheila (1907), 2 piccoh nolturni (1911), Nmna nanna (1912). l.c 
sera, 1916, Con.sola/ione ( 1919), M V While Isaoila Blanzesmano 
(1906) 

Other .songs by G Bcnvenuti.A Berisso. A Cais di Pierlas, S Callab- 
umo.M Campagna.G dalKAdna, L Desden.M di Marsiconovo, P 
di Pietro, M di Veroh, G Fioravanli, A (iasco, G F Ghcdmi, M 
Maim.G Mancmi.F' Manlica. M Marangoli.M Mariotti.A Ma/- 
/uoli. Cl Serb's!, CJ Sellacioli, A Tronchi 
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JOHN C G WATERHOUSE 

i>anon« Oskar {h Sarajevo, 7 Feb 1913) Yugoslav con- 
ductor and composer He studied at the Prague 
Conservatory and took his doctorate in musicology at 
Prague Univer.sity From 1938 he established himself as 
an orchestral and theatrical conductor in Sarajevo. Dur- 
ing the war he took part in the Resistance movement 
against German occupation. In 1945 he was appointed 
director and conductor of the Belgrade Opera, but in 
I960 he gave up administrative responsibilities in 
favour of full-time conducting 

Although Danon had earlier conducted performances 
of The Bartered Bride in Prague, his international fame 
began in 1958 with the Belgrade Opera performances of 
Borodin’s Prince Igor and Massenet's Don Quichotte at 
the Lausanne Festival and at the Theatre des Nations 
Festival in Pans. He conducted the company in 
Prokofiev’s Love for Three Oranges with great success 
at the 1959 Wiesbaden Festival and the Pans Opera’s 
Boris Godunov (in the Rimsky-Korsakov edition) in 
1960. The Belgrade company’s proficiency in the 
Russian repertory was particularly valued at a time 
when the West had virtually no contact with Soviet 
operatic enterprise Although the company performed at 
home in Serbo-Croat, it was engaged to record in 
Russian Danon’s conducting of Prince Igor was accord- 
ingly the first complete recording of that work ever to 
reach the Wc.st (1955), followed in 1956 by Glinka’s A 
Life for the Tsar {Ivan Susanin). In a later recording of 
A Life for the Tsar, conducted by Igor Markevich 
(1959), Danon did not disdain the role of chorus master. 
At the Edinburgh Festival of 1962 he was much com- 
mended for his vigorous and vaned conducting of the 
Belgrade company in Don Quichotte, Prince Igor and 
the first performances in Britain of Prokofiev’s The 
Gambler and Love for Three Oranges. Later the same 
year he conducted Prince Igor in the Chicago Lyric 
Opera season. Outside the Slavonic repertory he also 
conducted Tristan und Isolde (Barcelona, 1969), 
Richard Strauss’s Arabella (Amsterdam, 1970) and 
other works. Danon's career has been mainly but not 
exclusively devoted to opera: he has written a 
Symphonic Scherzo, chamber works, and music to 
several plays including Shakespeare’s Much Ado about 
Nothing and Jonson's Volpone; he is a professor at the 
Musical Academy in Belgrade. 
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D*Anossa, Giuseppe. See Avossa, GIUSEPPE. 

Danoville {fl Paris, 1687). French viol player and wnter 
on music. He held the title ‘Escuyer' and lived in the 
Rue St Jacques, Pans; his first name is unknown. He 
published L’ari de toucher le dessus et hasse de violle 
(Pans, 1687//^ 1972), which appeared in the same year 
as Jean Rousseau’s Traits de la viole. Both authors 
attributed recent advances in the technique of the viol to 
Sain’IE-colombe, and in his preface Danoville de- 
scribed Sainte-Colombe’s excellent manner of playing. 
In the body of the work he discussed the position of the 
left hand and the holding of the bow and provided an 
explanation of tablature and staff notation and of seven 
ornaments {tremblement, pmce, port de voix^ coule du 
doigt, tenue^ couche du doigt and halancemeni) 

MARY CYR 

Danse macabre (Fr.) Dance oi death. 

Dansk Selskab for Musikforskning (Danish 
Musicological Society). A society founded in 1954 by J. 
P. Larsen, Nils Schiorring, Henrik Glahn and Sven 
Lunn to promote musicology in Denmark, through pub- 
lications and lectures, and to be a link with similar 
organizations abroad. It arranged congresses of 
Scandinavian musicologists at Copenhagen (1958) and 
Arhus (1966) and the llth IMS congress in 
Copenhagen in 1972. It has published the Dansk drhog 
for musikforskning from 1961 and has produced 
volumes for the series Dania Sonans 
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Dansse real. Medieval French term which appears at 
the head of one monophonic, tcxtless and possibly 
instrumental piece in F-Pn fr.844 (a manuscript of 
troubadour and trouvere chansons - see SOURCES, MS), 
and may be extensible to other pieces. It bears some 
resemblance to the forms of the Estampie and Ductia 

The piece concerned follows (f.l04v) immediately 
after eight other monophonic textless pieces, each lab- 
elled 'estampie real', and was probably entered by the 
same hand (very different from the main body of the 
manuscript), all nine pieces being in a mensural notation 
(unlike the chansons) which, however, is not without its 
ambiguities. They were probably copied into the manu- 
script before 1325 (see Aubry). The Dansse real 
strongly resembles the estampies except for the fact that 
it comprises only three melodic sentences, and that these 
are not repeated. 

On f.5 of the same manuscript there are two pieces, 
probably in the same hand, which strongly resemble the 
above. Both pieces consist of repeated sentences with 
ouvert and clos endings. These endings are written out 
only on their first occurrence, with the words ouvert and 
clos actually written under them, and with fairly clear 
indications that the same endings were to be repeated 
after all sentences. The first of the two pieces has four 
such repeated sentences, the second has three. Thus the 
latter seems to correspond completely to the description 
given by Johannes de Grocheo for the ductia. It is, 
however, labelled 'Danse’, while the former is without 
label. 
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Dante Alighieri {b Florence, May or June 1265; d 
Ravenna, 14 Sept 1321). Italian poet and theonst. 
Italy’s greatest poet became prominent in the 1 280s as a 
leading member of a group of young poets who were 
transforming the style and content of the fashionable, 
elevated love-lyric; later he characterized the ach- 
ievement of those years as the ‘dolce stil novo’. He 
included the best of his early poems in his short prose 
work La vita nuova (fl292 3), the record of his love for 
Beatrice and his grief at her early death in June 1290. In 
the mid- 1290s he fell in love with Philosophy, per- 
sonified in his poems as a noble lady, and devoted 
himself wholeheartedly to the study of logic, ethics, 
physics, metaphysics and theology - indeed, to almost 
every branch of medieval science. Simultaneously he 
began to be active in the political life of the turbulent 
Florentine republic. He rose to be one of the six Pnors 
in 1300, before suffering exile after a coup d'etat by his 
political opponents in November 1301. He never 
returned to Florence. In exile he continued to write lyric 
poetry (88 poems survive) and pursued his philoso- 
phical studies, writing several learned prose works. I'wo 
of these demand attention' Convmo (r 1304-8), a ‘ban- 
quet’ of learning written in the vernacular to reach a lay 
audience, and De vulgari eloquentia (cl 305), a Latin 
work defining the language, style and metrical form 
proper to the highest reaches of vernacular poetry. 

The great work of Dante’s matunty, a narrative poem 
he called simply Commedia, presents in fictional form a 
radical reassessment of his involvement in politics and 
philosophical study. It falls into three more or less equal 
parts: Inferno, Purgatorio and Paradiso. It is divided 
into 100 cantos, each of about 140 lines. Perhaps its 
greatest debt to the medieval art of music lies in the 
many intricate numerical symmetries that govern its 
structure, and in what these symbolize; the metre itself, 
terza rima, rhyming aba, beb, ede etc, and linking the 
hendecasyllabic lines to make a pattern of threes in an 
unbroken chain, mirrors the greater art of the Three- 
person Creator. The poem is at once extremely simple 
and linear, and extremely complex. Over a cantus 
firmus, represented by the realistic narrative of the jour- 
ney, Dante wove the equivalent of many polyphonic- 
strands by giving the story an allegorical dimension, by 
introducing prophecies, flashbacks, digressions and 
learned discourses, and by spinning a complex web of 
correspondences and patterns of meaning through a 
virtually unbroken flow of simile, metaphor and al- 
lusions to history, myth and legend. Music is signifi- 
cantly absent in Dante’s Inferno: Hell reverberates with 
‘sighs, screams and lamentations’, and ‘dilTcrent tongues 
make not sweet harmony but an eternal tumult in the 
dark air’ {Inferno hi. 22-30, set by Luzzaschi). In 
Purgatorio music plays an important part: on every 
terrace the souls sing an appropriate hymn or antiphon 
from the liturgy. But the emphasis falls on the ‘thera- 
peutic’ power of such music, sung as an act of corpor- 
ate worship and as part of a rite of expiation. It is in 
Heaven (or rather in the heavens) that music assumes its 
proper role: in association with images of the dance, 
music conveys the order, beauty and bliss {dolcezza is 
the key term) of eternal beatitude and perfect love, the 
state men may enjoy when they have been not only 
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redeemed and restored but ‘transhumanized’ {Paradiso 

I. 70, XXX. 57) and made divine. No-one who has read 
Paradiso will lightly misjudge the purely sensuous 
sweetness of music in Dante’s day. And Dante is still 
unsurpassed in his power to suggest in poetry the impact 
of great music on the listener, the experience of ecstasy 
or transport in which everything else is forgotten (e.g. 
Purgatorio ii. 106-20; Paradiso xiv.ll8“26, xxiii.96- 
111, 127* 9). He declared himself unable to express ‘la 
dolce sinfonia di Paradiso’ {Paradiso xxi.59), but the 
reader is left feeling that he too has heard. 

Conversely, Dante’s poetry has been poorly served 
by musicians. No contemporary settings of any of his 
verse have survived, and the earliest that have date only 
from the first half of the 16th century (see Einstein). The 
madrigalists rarely used texts by him. Romantic com- 
posers (Liszt, Tchaikovsky: see below) responded with 
characteristic abandon to the horror of certain scenes 
and the pathos of tragic encounters in the Inferno^ but 
these are really uncharacteristic of the Commedia as a 
whole. 

Dante’s scattered remarks about the relationship of 
poetry and music are often quoted, and often misrepre- 
sented. ‘Pocsis nichil aliud est quam fictio rethor- 
ica musicaque poita’, he wrote in De vulgart eloquentia, 

II, IV 2 This was wrongly rendered (with an earlier 
reading of ‘posita’ or ‘composita’ for ‘poita’) as ‘poetry 
IS a rhetorical fiction set to music’, making the musical 
setting a condition of poetry. A better translation might 
be. ‘poetry is simply a work of imagination \fictio\ 
composed or made \poita, from Gk poein] according to 
the rules of rhetoric and music’. Good prose is rhetorica 
poita, so the musical organi7.ation of words is certainly 
that which distinguishes poetry from prose. But ‘musica’ 
IS here used both in a precise and limited technical sense 
(as governing the rules of rhythm) and in a general sense 
which allowed Dante to speak of his craft as ‘harmoniz- 
ing words’ (Convivio, 11, xiii.23; De vulgan eloquentuu 
II, viii.5). To bnng words into harmony is to organize 
the sequence of syllables rhythmically and numerically 
so that they form lines of verse with a fixed number of 
syllables and certain cadences {musica poita in the tech- 
nical sense) It is also to temper the harsher and 
smoother sounds of words (scrupulously defined m De 
vulgan eloquent la, II, vii.4-6) so that they will combine 
to form a structure that is pleasing and appropriate to 
the meaning (De vulgari eloquentia, II, i; Rime cm. 1-2; 
Inferno xxxii.1-3). Further, it is to bind the lines of 
verse into groups of three, four or more by rhyme, thus 
creating the larger metrical units that make up the con- 
stituent parts of the stanza in a canzone or ballata, or the 
quatrains and tercets of a sonnet. Poems can be called 
rime (‘rhymes’) when rima is used in the broad sense to 
denote ‘all speech which is governed by numbers and 
time and ends in rhymed consonances’ {Convivio, IV, 
u l2). The sweetness of poetry depends on its armonia 
so understood. Like music itself, poetry is ‘tutta relativa' 
{Convivio, 11 , xiii.23), and ‘the more beautiful the 
relationship [proportion], the sweeter is the resultant 
harmony’; this is why the sweetness of poetry cannot 
survive translation, since the aural relationship of the 
parts must inevitably be broken {Convivio, I, vii.14). 

There is another sense in which a canzone stanza is 
musica poita: it has to be constructed so that it can be 
^t to music (‘omnis stantia ad quandam odam recipien- 
dam armonizata est’, De vulgari eloquentia, 11, x.2) 
according to the musical conventions of the day. These 
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were similar to the rules of Meistergesang as explained 
by Hans Sachs in Act 2 of Die Meister singer, and they 
required that the stanza be set to two contrasted 
melodies, of which the first must be repeated {AAB). 
Hence the stanza had to have two metrically identical 
pedes with shared rhymes (Gcr. Stollen) followed by a 
metrically distinct sirma with contrasted rhymes (Gcr. 
Abgesang. see BAR FORM). But it is perfectly clear that, 
for Dante, the poem already had its own ‘harmony’ and 
was complete when the poet’s work was done: it did not 
need a musical setting to exist as a ‘song’. 

Madrigal settings of Dante survive by Luzzaschi, 
Marenzio, Claudio Merulo, Domenico Micheli, G. B. 
Mosto, Soriano and Pietro Vinci. Composers’ interest in 
him seems to have been slight, and only with the onset of 
the Romantic penod did it revive, chiefly with reference 
to the Francesca da Rimini episode. ‘Nessun maggior 
dolore’ {Inferno v) is sung under Desdemona’s window 
by gondoliers in Rossini’s Otello (1816) Mercadante 
(1828) and Morlacchi (1839) wrote operas called 
Francesca da Rimini. Donizetti composed a setting of 
the hymn to Mary {Paradiso xxxiii) for bass and piano, 
and an opera called Pia de’ Tolomei (1837). Boito and 
Verdi set Dante texts (Zandonai’s Francesca da Rimini, 
1914, IS a setting of a libretto by D’Annunzio based on 
Boccaccio’s commentary to Dante), and Liszt and Pacini 
wrote symphonies inspired by his work. 
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Danyel [Daniel], John {b Wcllow, nr. Bath, baptized 6 
Nov 1564; d rl626). English lutenist and composer. 
His elder brother was Samuel Daniel {h 1562), the court 
poet. He was a student at Christ Church, Oxford, and 
supplicated for the degree of BMus on 16 December 
1602; he was awarded the degree on 14 July 1603. The 
Stationers’ Register for 9 April 1606 records the entry 
of Thomas Adams to publish ‘A booke of songes in folio 
for the Lute violl and voices by Master John Daniell 
bachelour in Musicke’. Danyel dedicated the collection 
to ‘Mrs Anne Grene the worthy Daughter to Sr William 
Grene of Milton Knight’; from the dedicatory poem and 
the title of the lute solo which ends the book we can 
infer that Danyel was Anne Grene’s lute teacher, and 
from the Grenes’ address that he worked in the Oxford 
area. He received livery as a musician of the royal 
household for the mourning for Prince Henry in 1612. 
On 10 July 1615 his brother Samuel was granted a 
warrant to build up ‘a company of youths to perform 
Comedies and Tragedies’ at Bristol. One week after the 
grant of this warrant the direction of the players at 
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Bristol was given over ofTidally to John, and in 1618 
John again replaced his brother, now as ‘allower of the 
plays’ at Philip Rosseter’s Blackfriars playhouse. He 
collaborated with Simon Waterson the printer to 
produce a complete edition of Samuel's poetry in 1623. 
In 1625 Danyel is last mentioned as one of the royal 
musicians (at the funeral of King James 1), and he can be 
presumed to have died shortly afterwards. Though con- 
temporary references to his activities as a composer and 
player are few, Danyel seems to have been held in high 
regard. Tomkins dedicated the two parts of a madrigal 
in his Songs of 3. 4. 5. and 6. parts (London, 1622) to 
Dowland and to Danyel this linking of Danyel’s name 
with that of the best-known lutenist of his day is surely a 
significant tribute to his skill 

Notable among Danyel’s songs is Like as the lute 
delights, in which he indulged his talent for word- 
painting; at ‘a wailing descant on the sweetest ground' 
he wrote a ground in the lute part of a scale from eb up 
to c and down again, above which the descant in the 
voice wails with suspensions and a false relation (sec 
ex.l). Perhaps his best-known song, however, i.s Can 

Ex 1 ! tke (Ls ffw lute dciiKht^ 

A wail - ing dcs-canl, a wail irig 

S 

des - cant on ttic sweet cst ground 

3 “5 -it 

dolefull notes (in three sections), which seems to be his 
contribution to the arguments of the time about the best 
kind of music to accompany poetry The accompani- 
ment here is relentlessly contrapuntal, and a chromatic 
motto phrase in the second section, ‘No, let chromalique 
tunes’, anticipates part of Dowland’s setting of From 
silent night (A Pilgrimes Solace, London, 1612) 
Danyel's lute music shows him to have been a skilful 
player, with a distinctive variation technique Mrs Anne 
Grene her leaves hee greene is the first English solo to use 
the French cordes avallees tuning, in this case A" D' ~G 
A-e-a~ci' f^' 

WORKS 

Songs for the Lule, Viol and Voice ([.ondon, 1606//{I97()), ed L H 
Fcllowes, rev D Scott, F.L, 2nd ser , viii (1926, rev 2/1970) 

Lute Mounsiers Almayne (also attnb D B pDanicl Bachcler]), GB- 
Cu, Mrv Anne Grene her leaves bee greene HL, 2nd scr , vin, 
Rosamund, Cu; Ro.sa[mund], Cu (see Scott), The Image of 
Melancholly (Pavan), Cu 

Lute dijets, A fancy, inc , Sampson (formerly Tollemachc] MS. R 
Spencer's private collection, Woodford Green, Hssex (facs Leeds, 
1974); transcr O OhKson, ed R. Spencer, Elizabethan Ducts 
(London, 1973), Passymcasurcs Galhard, Cu 
Other lute pieces which may be by him or D Bacheler in CJm are 
diacussed by Rooley 
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DAVID SCOTT 

Danzi. German family of musicians of Italian origin. 

(1) Innozenz [Innocente] Danzi (b Italy, rl730; d 
Munich, 17 April 1798). Cellist. In F. W. Marpurg’s 
list of members of the Mannheim orchestra (1756) he is 
noted as being ‘from Italy' He joined Johann Stamitz’s 
Mannheim court orchestra on 29 May 1754 and 
marned Barbara Tocschi, the sister of Carl Joseph 
Toeschi With 1000 florins a year he was one of the 
highest-paid musicians in Mannheim. In 1778 he moved 
with the court to Munich, and in 1783 retired on a 
pen.sion Mozart met him at the rehearsals for Idomeneo 
in Munich (letter of 24 November 1780). 

(2) Johann Baptist Danzi (6 Mannheim, baptized 17 
Jan 1758). Violinist, son of (1 ) Innozenz Danzi. He was 
a supernumerary violinist of the Mannheim court 
orchestra from 1773 to 1776 and held a permanent post 
from 1777 to 1785 

(3) Franziska (Dorothea) Danzi (b Mannheim, 24 
March 1756, d Berlin, 14 May 1791) Soprano and 
composer, daughter of ( 1 ) Inno/cnz Danzi See I.EBRIJN 
family, §(2) 

(4) Franz (Ignaz) Danzi (6 Schwet/ingen, 15 June 
1763; d Karlsruhe, 13 Apnl 1826) Composer, son of 
(1) Innozenz Danzi He had his first instruction in the 
cello, the piano and singing from his father, and at the 
age of 15 was able to work as a cellist in the famous 
Mannheim orchestra. The rich mu.sical and cultural life 
of the town during its last ten years as the scat of the 
Palatine court made such an impression on the young 
musician that when the court moved to Munich in 1778 
he preferred to stay in Mannheim and join the orchestra 
of the newly founded National Theatre, where his col- 
leagues included the Kapellmeisters Ignaz Franz! and 
Peter Ritter (the aging Holzbauer was no longer active) 
The elector's endeavours to establish a native German 
opera were continued at the new National Theatre, 
giving the young Danzi his first chance as a composer, 
after the completion of his studies at Abbe Vogler’s 
Mannheim School of Music. As a composer and con- 
ductor of incidental music (e.g. for Schiller’s Die 
Rduber, 1782) he gained experience and his first suc- 
cesses. 

In 1783 he succeeded his father as a cellist in 
Munich. He first appeared before the Munich public as a 
composer for the stage with the comic opera Die 
Mitternachtsstunde, one of his most successful works, 
which was performed in many theatres and published by 
Simrock in Bonn. In 1790 he married the singer 
Margarethe Marchand, and in the following years they 
led a successful life of travel together, performing in 
Hamburg, Leipzig, Mannheim, Prague, Florence and 
Venice, lastly as Kapellmeister and prima donna respec- 
tively with the Guardasoni company. In 1796 an 
engagement of Margarethe took the couple back to 
Munich, where on 18 May 1798 Danzi was made 
deputy Kapellmeister (under Peter Winter), with res- 
ponsibility for the German comic opera and the church 
music at court. His wife’s early death in 1800, however, 
moved him to retire from all duties. After a short stay in 
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his native Mannheim and some concert tours he was 
appointed Kapellmeister in Stuttgart in 1807, a position 
formerly held by Zumsteeg. There his professional dis- 
satisfaction was eclipsed by his friendship with Carl 
Maria von Weber, 23 years his junior. Weber’s novel 
Tonkiinstlers Leben and many epigrams bear witness to 
his affection and respect for his older friend and patron 
As well as performing Weber’s Abu Hassan Danzi also 
helped the composition of Silvana with suggestions and 
encouragement. Although Danzi’s responsibilites were 
increased in 1812 when he was entrusted with the teach- 
ing of composition at the newly founded Institute of Art, 
he chose to accept the offer in the same year of the post 
of Kapellmeister at Karlsruhe. As Kapellmeister to the 
Baden court it was due to him that the Karlsruhe 
orchestra was enlarged and, through his training, im- 
proved to meet modern demands The repertory at 
Karlsruhe reflected his partiality for the Classicism of 
Mozart, but also for the beginnings of Romanticism 
found in Weber. The premieres of Weber’s operas 
Freziosa, Der FreiAchtitz and Euryanthe were quickly 
followed by performances in Karlsruhe 
In view of Danzi’s work as a theatre Kapellmeister it 
IS natural that music for the stage should form the focus 
of his career as a composer, and he cultivated it in all its 
forms, incidental music, ballet, entr’actes, melodrama, 
Sing.spiel and, in lphif*eme in Aulis, even continuous 
serious opera without spoken dialogue The rhythmic 
flexibility, bold harmonies and cantabile instrumental 
style that Danzi had learnt from Vogler were sup- 
plemented in his works by the impressions of his years 
m the Mannheim orchestra (in such works as 
Schweitzer’s Alceste and Holzbaucr’s Gunther von 
Schwarzhurf^) and by the modern elements of chromatic 
inner parts, use of unusual registers of orchestral 
instruments and liking for the clarinet that denved from 
his young friend Weber He was also a prolific composer 
of vocal, orchestral and above all chamber music (which 
has been particularly favoured in the modern revival of 
his music), and his broad general education in 
Mannheim found expression in his writings on musical 
topics, which included essays in Aurora and the 
Allgemeinc musikalische Zeitung, as well as a necrology 
of Carl Cannabich. 

WORKS 

DRAMA nC 

{Smgspwls unless otherwise stated) 

Clcopalia (dufcvlrama, 1), Mannheim, 30 Jan 1780, D-Bd\ 

Azakia (comedy, 1), Mannheim, 6 June 1780 
Die Mitlernachtsslundc (3), Munich, Hof, April 1788 (Bonn. (-1795) 
Dcr Sylphe (2). ?perf Munich, Hof. spr 1788 
Der Triumph der Treue (melodrama, 2, M G Lambrechl), Munich, 
Hof, Feb 1789, lost 

Der Quasi- Mann (comedy, 2, Lambrcchl). Munich, Hof, Aug 1 789, lost 
Deucalion ct Pirrha (opera, 1), '^cl795, GB-Lbm 
t>cr Kuss (comedy, I), Munich, 27 June 1799, anas, duets (Munich, 
1799), D-Mhs, OB-Lhm 
FI Bondocani, Munich. 1802, lost 

Iphigenie in Aulis (grand opera, 3. A Zeno), Munich, Hof, 27 Jan 1807, 
lost 

Dido (melodrama), Stuttgart, 1811, lost 

Camilla und Hugen oder Dcr Gartcnschlusscl (comedy, 2), Stuttgart, 1 5 
March 1812. D-Bds [perf. Munich, 1807, cited in Manfcrran (1954- 
5), doubtful] 

Rtibezahl [Der Berggeist oder Schicksal und Treue] (2, C Ma/zola). 

Karlsruhe. Hof. 19 April 1813, Mth 
Malvina. Karlsruhe, 20 Dec 1814 

Turandot (2. after Gozzi), Karlsruhe, Hof, 9 Feb 1817, Mth 
Die Probe (opera, 1), Karlsruhe, Oct 1817 

L AbbiderAttaignantoderDieTheaterprobc (opera, 1 ), Karlsruhe, 14 
Sept 1820 

Viola (entr’acte). Mth 


Incidental music, written for Mannheim. Der Wiedcrkauf, composed 
cl 780, Dcr SchifTbnich, 4 March 1781; Albert von Turneisen 
(inland), 27 May 1781, Laura Rosetti (d’Anen), 15 Aug 1781, Die 
Rauber (Schiller), 13 Jan 1782, Lanassa (K Pliimecke), 29 Dec 
1782, Der Licbhaber ohne Namen (Cotter), 30 Jan 1783, Fran/ von 
Sickingcn, 27 Feb 1783, Liebe urn Liebc (IfHand), 20 Nov 1785 

Incidental music to Wilhelm Tell (Schiller), Munich, 11 Sept 1806 

CHORAL 

Masses nol, 4vv, org (Offenbach, t l814). no 2, 4vv, insts, org 
(Offenbach, rl814); 1 for S. A, T, B, in.sis, org (Munich), others, A- 
Wn. D-Mbs 

Other sacred Abraham auf Mona, oratorio, 1808, Bds, Preiss Gottes, 
cantata (Leipzig, 1803), 9 lalcinische Vcspcr-Psalmen, S, A, T, B, 6 
insls, org (Munich, n d ); Dcr 6 Psalm, 4vv, org, op 60 (Oflcnbach, 
1823), Psalmu.s 128, 4vv, insLs, op 65 (Leipzig, 1823), Ic Deum, 
4vv, insts, 14 Jan 1806, Bd\, F-Pc, Tantum ergo. Salve reginu, Ave 
regina, Alma Rcdcmplons, litanies. 4- 5vv, insts, org (Munich, n d ), 
others, D-Bds, Mbs 

Secular Das Freudcnfesl. cantata. 4vv, insts (Leipzig, 1804), Cantate 
am Jahrestage von Mozarts Tod. vv, kbd (Mainz, cl 805), An die 
Freude (Schiller), ode, Iv, 4vv, pf (Berlin, n d ) 

SDNGS 

Iv, pf 6 tanzonetlc, op 13 (Munich, n d ), 6 deulschc Lieder, op 14 
(Augsburg and Munich, n d ), 6 dculsche Lieder. op 15 (Leipzig, 
‘M79S), 6 deiitsche Ciesange, op 19 (Munich, n d ), 8 Volkslicdcr 
(Schubarl) (Leipzig, 1809). 6 dculsche Gesangc (l.>eipzig, 1813), 6 
romances (Van 9 aiscs (Bonn, '^1813), 12 canzoncltc, op 40 (Munich, 
n d ), Baltadcn und Romanzen, op 46 (Leipzig, 1814), 6 petits duos 
(Oflcnbach, 1 8 1 8). 6 Gc.sangc, op 63 (Offenbach, n d ), 3 canzonellc 
con vdriazioni, op 65 (Oflcnbach, 1829), 6 Lieder, op 69 (Leipzig, 
1823), 6 Lieder, op 70 (Lcip/ig, 1823), anas, S/T, some with insts, 
pubtl Munich or MS, other single lieder 

3 4vv, pf 6 Gesange. S, T, B. op 16, 2 vols (Leipzig, ?1800), 8 
Gesange. S, S, I', B. op 17 (Lcip/ig, cl 800); 3 Soldaten lieder. 4vv, 
op 58 (Olfenbach), Gesange der Hcllcnen, 4vv, op 72 (Leipzig, n d ), 
6 qts, S. S, T, B (Bonn, 1821 ), 6 Gesange, S, S. T, B, op 74 (lz:ipzig, 

( 1825), other single lieder, canons etc 

Singing exercises, mcl opp 24, 32. 50 (Berlin and Ixipzig, 1800 20) 

ORCHl'SrRAI. 

Syms and symphonies conurrtantes Sinfoniaconcertantc, E|>,f1,ob,hri, 
bn. 1785, cd H Zirnbaucr (Mam/. 1939) [for fl. ob, cl. bn, 1786, D- 
Mf/I, Simphonic tonccrUnic. 2 vii (Pans .ind /urich, nd ). 
Sinfonie, d (Leipzig, rlHOO), Sirifonic, C (Leipzig, 1804), 
Concertanlc, fl. cl. op 41 (Offenbach, ’M814). Concerto concertant, 
cl, bn (Bonn, '^1818), as Concertanlc, op 47 (Leipzig, ‘>1819), 2 
giandc sinfonie, Bt>, d (Olfenbach, ‘^1818), Ov (Sinfoma). Rtt [for 
thematic index see DTB, xiii, Jg.vii/2 (1906), xxxii] 

Cones 1 for pf, £(?, op 4 (Mainz, n d , Munich, cl 800), 1 for pf, D, 
MS, I for hpd, A-li'gm, 4 for fl, no.l, G, op 30 (Leipzig, cl 806), 
no 2, d. op 3 1 (Leipzig, r 1 806), no 3, d, op 42 (Leipzig, 1814), no 4, 
D. op 43 (Leipzig. 1814) 5 loi vc, D. C. A. (Ziirieh, n d ), d. /)- 
Mbs, (’oncertino, vc, op 46 (Leipzig, 1813), 5 for bn, C, F, B, F, 
Mb\, f , g. DO, 1 for hn, F. Rtt 

Other 0\ ,c. D-HR,Ov .F>, lOinsls, 41?, 3 potpourris, cl, orch, no 1, 
op 45 (Leipzig. 1814), nos 2 3 (Bonn, 'Msis). Pot-pourri, vn, orch, 
op 6 (Offenbach, 1823), Andante, hpd, str, B 
(HAMBFR 

{for ihcnmiii imh‘\ \ci Dih wviu, Jg \ vil2 (IVIS)) 

For 5-6 insts Sestetto, ob^vn, 2 va, 2 hn, vc, op 10 (Munich, n d ; 
Mainz, cl800). Sexiuor, 2 vn. va, vc, 2 hn, op 15 (Munich, cl 798), 
Qnt, pf, ww, op 41 (Leipzig, 1810), 3 qnts, fl, strs, op 50 (Offenbach, 
71818), 2 qnts, pf, ww, opp 53-4 (Offenbach, cl 821); 3 qnts, ww, 
op 56 (Pans and Berlin, n d ), 3 sir qnts, op 66 (Offenbach, 1824), 6 
qnts, ww, opp 67 8 (Offenbach), mentioned in EitnerQ 

For 3-4 insts 3 str qts, op 5 (Munich, '>1790), 3 str qts, op 6 (Munich, 
n d ), 3 sir qts, op 7 (Munich, n d , Mainz, c 17%), Str Ql, op 16 
(Munich, 1800), 3 str qts, op 29 (Leipzig, cl805); 3 str qts, op 44 
(Leipzig, G813), Pf Qt, op 40 (Leipzig, 1810), Pi^s delachees, 
fl/ob, vn, va, vc (Bonn, cl813), 3 qts, vn, va, bn, vc, op 40 
(Offenbach. cl8l4). 3 str qts, op 55 (Offenbach, 71821), 3 qts, fl. vn. 
va. vc.op 56(f)flcnbach. ( l82l).Ql. ob, vn. va. vc. -l-.Vcrt. 3 sonates, 
pf, vn, b, op 1 (Pans, n d ); Trio, vn, hn. bn, op 23 (Munich, n d ). 
Sonata, 2 pf, vn, op 42 (Offenbach, 1819). 3 trios, fl, vn, vc, op 7 
(Offenbach, 7 1 824), pf trio, Bds 

Duos 6 sonatas, 2 vc, op 1 (Zurich, n d ), 24 petits duos, 2 vc (Zurich, 
n d ), 3 for va, vc (Pans and Zunch, n.d ); 3 for va, vc, op 9 (Munich, 
n d ); Sonata, pf, hn/vc, op 28 (Leipzig, cl 805); Sonatinc, pf, fl/vn, 
op 34 (Munich, n.d.). Sonata, pf. hn/vc, op.44 (Leipzig, 1814); 
Sonata, Bb, cl, pf (Bonn, cl8]8\ Sonata, basset hn/vc, op.62 
(Offenbach, cl 823). 3 petits duos. fl. vc, op 64 (Offenbach, cl 823); 
Sonatine.pf.fl (Munich and Mainz, n d ), Variations on O Cion, lass 
ihn schwinden, fl, pf, A-Wgm 

Pf; 3 sonatas, 4 hands, mcl op 2 (Munich, 1 1797), op 9 (Leipzig, 1808); 
3 sonatas, op 3 (Munich, n d ), op 12 (Mainz, 1 798), op.33 (Munich, 
n d ) [7 also in Delassement musical]; Pi6cc.s d6lachees, 4 hands. 
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Danzi, Franziska 


op. 11 (Munich, n.d.), 6 pieces faciies, op T.? (Leipzig, 71824), 
I^Iassemenl musical. 2 and 4 hands, 8 vols (Munich, 1807) [also 
incl works for v, pf and works pubd separaleiy], Marche dcs 
chevaliers (n.p .n.d .); Marsch aus Agnes Bernauenn (Munich. n.d.), 6 
montferrines (n p , n.d ), doubtful 

(5) (Maria) Margarethe Danzi [nee Marchand] {b 
Frankfurt am Main, 1768; d Munich, 11 June 1800). 
Soprano and composer, wife of (4) Franz Danzi. The 
daughter of Theobald Marchand, a theatneal director at 
Mainz, Frankfurt am Mam, Mannheim and Munich, she 
was acquainted with the stage early in life, and appeared 
on the Mannheim stage as early as 1777. Together with 
her younger brother Heinnch she received tuition from 
Leopold Mozart at his home in Salzburg from 1781 to 
about 1785. She made her debut at Munich in Carnival 
1787 in Vogler’s Castore e Polluce\ in 1790 she 
married Franz Danzi and began a successful career with 
her husband. From 1796 she was a member of the 
German Theatre in Munich, and her three violin sonatas 
op.l were published there by Falter (no.l ed. in Varie 
mustche di Baviera, i, Giebing, 1967). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

F W Marpurg Htsiorisih-kritisthe Beytragezur Aufnahmeder Musik, 
11 (Berlin, 1756/R1970) 

F Rochlitz Fur Freunde der Tonkunst, iii (Leipzig, 18.10), I70ff 
M M von Weber Carl Maria von IfVAer, i (I.x:ipzig, 1864) 

H Giehnc' ‘Fran/ Dan/t’, Badische Biographien, \ (Heidelberg, 1875), 
159 

F Walter Gesekuhte des Theaters und der Musik am kurpfalzisehen 
Hofe (Ixipzig, 1898/R1968) 

E Rcipschlager Srhubaur, Danzi und Poissl als Opernkomponisten 
(diss , U of Rostock, 1911) 

M Herre Franz Danzi (diss , U of Munich, 1924) 

F Waldkirch Die Konzerianien Sinfonie der Mannheimer 
(Ludwigshafen, 1931) 

E Anderson, cd The letters of Mozart and his Family (London, 1938, 
2/1966) 

IJ Manfcrran. Dizionario universale delle opere melodrammatu he 
(Florence, 19.54-5) 

E Refardt Thematischer Katalog der fnstrumentalmusik in den 
Handschriften der Universitatshihliothek Barr/ (Basic, 1957) 

U. Sirker Die Enlwicklung des Blaserquinietts in der ersten Halfte des 
19. Jahrhunderts (Regensburg, 1968) 

J Warrack Carl Maria von Weber (London, 1968) 

P M Alexander The Chamber Music of Franz Anton Danzi Sources, 
Chronology, and Style (diss., Indiana U , in preparation) 
ROLAND WORTZ (work-list with PETER M ALEXANDER) 

Danzi, Franziska. German singer; see Lebrun family 

Danzig (Ger.). GDAT9SK. 

Danzi Wind Quintet. Dutch ensemble. It was formed in 
1957 for the first performance in the Netherlands of 
Schoenberg’s Wind Quintet op.26, and consisted of 
Frans Vester (flute), Lxjo Driehuys (oboe). Pern Godn 
(clarinet), Brian Pollard (bassoon) and Adriaan van 
Woudenberg (horn). In 1958 they presented themselves 
as the Danzi Wind Quintet (after one of the first com- 
posers for wind quintet, Franz Danzi, 1763-1826). 
Dnehuys was succeeded by Koen van Slogtercn, 
Maarten Karres, and, in 1973, Han de Vries; Pern 
Godri’s place was taken by Piet Honingh in 1962. At 
first the quintet performed mostly 20th-century music, 
including works composed for them by Van Baaren, 
Escher, Ton de Leeuw, Schat and Van Vlijmen. They 
gave the first Dutch performance of Stockhausen’s 
Zeitmasze in 1960 and the premiere of Krenek’s 
‘Alpbach’ Quintet in 1962, and they introduced 
Schoenberg’s Wind Quintet to England, Poland and 
Yugoslavia. Gradually they expanded their repertory to 
include classical works, which gained from their tech- 
nique developed for the modem repertory. Vester has 


brought much unknown 18th- and 19th-century music 
to light through his research, and the players gradually 
began to use authentic early instruments. They appeared 
at the 1966 Edinburgh Festival, and have since played 
at festivals in Salzburg, Warsaw and Darmstadt, and 


have made extensive tours. 


TRUUS DE LEUR 


Daiiz6n. A formal ballroom couple-dance in rondo form 
derived from the contradanza and habanera traditions 
of the 19th century. The Cuban danzdn has developed 
within the urban popular tradition with increasingly 
obvious African influences. Among these are extensive 
use of the symmetrical ctnquillo and iresillo patterns, 
staggered rhythmically to create complex instrumental 
cross-rhythms. Structurally the danzdn consists of a 
series of alternations between verses, estrihillos 
(refrains) and instrumental solos. 

WILLIAM GRADANTF 


Da-Oz [Daus], Ram [Avraham] {h Berlin, 17 Oct 
1929). Israeli composer of German birth. He moved to 
Palestine with his parents in 1934 and began studies of 
the piano in 1945 and the oboe in 1947. Blinded in the 
Palestine War of 1948, he studied theory and com- 
position privately with Hajos for three years, and he 
graduated from the Tel-Aviv Academy of Music in 
1953. Two years later he had a string quartet, a piano 
sonata and some songs publicly performed. Parts of 
these works showed a personal expressive quality, which 
became more apparent in the sombre orchestral 
Metamorphoses of Grief and Consolation. Earlier ten- 
dencies toward fast chromatic modulations developed 
into atonal writing in the piano Capriccio, the Stnng 
Tno and the Lea Goldberg Songs (1962); the influences 
of Prokofiev and Bartok gave place to those of 
Schoenberg. The dodecaphony ruling the Movimenti 
quasi sonata for piano, the Second Quartet and the 
Piano Tno was then replaced by shorter motivic sets. 
Changing Phantoms for chamber orchestra and 
Improvisation on a Song are perhaps his most imagina- 
tive and well-shaped works. 

WORKS 
{selective list) 

Orch Metamorphoses of Grief and Consolation, 1959, Cone , vn, str. 
Cone , rec, sir. Changing Phantoms, chamber orch, 1967 
Chamber Str Tno. 1961; Str Qt no 2, 1964, Pf Tno, 1964, 
Improvisations on a Song, ens, 1968, Suite, fl, ob, vc, hpd, 10 
Dialogues, 2 cl. Illuminations, vn. Sonata, vn, pf 
Pf Capnccio, I9M, Movimenti quasi sonata, 1962, Suite, duel 
Vocal Madrigals, chorus, 3 Duets, female vv, 12 songs 

Principal publishers. Israel Music Institute, Israeli Music Publications 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Y W Cohen Werden und Entwicklung der Musik in Israel (Ka.ssel, 
1976) [pt.ii of rev edn of M Brod Die Musik Israels] 

W Y Elias The Musu of Israel (m preparation) [bibliography] 

NATHAN MISHORI 


Da Palermo, Mauro. See Chiaula, MAURO. 

Da Ponte, Lorenzo [Conegliano, Emmanuele] {b 
Ceneda [now Vittorio Veneto], 10 March 1749; d New 
York, 17 Aug 1838). Italian librettist and poet. On 29 
August 1 763 his father Geronimo, a Jewish tanner and 
leather dealer, became a Christian in order to marry 
Orsola Pasqua Paietta; his three sons by a previous 
marriage also converted. According to custom the 
Coneglianos took the name of the Bishop of Ceneda, 
Lorenzo Da Ponte. The father was baptized Gasparo, 
the eldest of the three sons Lorenzo. 

Da Ponte had no regular schooling until he was 14 or 
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15, when he and his brother Girolamo entered the 
seminary at Ceneda. The death of the Bishop of Ceneda 
(1768) left Lorenzo without financial support and he 
decided to take holy orders. In 1769 he moved to the 
seminary at Portogruaro, where he became professor of 
literature (1770) and assistant director (14 April 1772). 
At that time he was writing Italian and Latin poems, 
among them Ditiramho sopra gli odori, m which he 
glorified wine. On 27 March 1773 he administered the 
sacraments for the first time, having been ordained 
priest; in autumn 1773 he left the seminary and went to 
Venice, where he fell in love with a patrician, Angiola 
Tiepolo. He was professor of humanities in the seminary 
at Treviso until the end of 1776, when he was dismissed 
for his views on natural laws and forbidden by the 
republic of Venice to teach in any capacity within its 
domains. Banned from the city on 17 December 1779 lor 
15 years because of adultery. Da Ponte went to Gorizia, 
where he made a living by writing occasional pieces 
The date of Da Ponte’s first visit to Vienna is not 
definitely known. A forged letter from the librettist C 
Mazzola was instrumental in bringing him to Dresden, 
and on the way he stayed for three days in Vienna, 
probably in late November or early December 1780 
During his six months as Mazzola’s guest in Dresden he 
gained insight into the work of an operatic poet and 
made some attempts at libretto writing The publication 
of his favola Filemone e Baud shows that he was in 
Vienna by 1781, through the Hofkapellmeistcr Salieri, 
to whom Ma/zolii had recommended him. he gained an 
audience with Joseph II, who had him appointed libret- 
tist to the newly founded Italian theatre Out of gratitude 
he dedicated his first libretto, II ruro d'un giorno, to 
Salieri, but when the opera failed Salieri rebuffed him 
and joined the opposite camp of the Abbatc Casti, who 
had come to Vienna in 1783 Da Ponte now placed his 
hopes on Martin y Soler, for whom he wrote his next 
libretto II hurbero di buon cuore (1786), His first 
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Da Ponte, Lorenzo 

success was his adaptation of Beaumarchais' comedy Le 
mariage de Figaro which, according to him, had been 
suggested by Mozart. His next was the libretto for 
Martin y Soler’s Una cosa rara\ a contemporary 
reviewer wrote that the opera had almost dnven the 
Viennese to a frenzy. In autumn 1787 Salieri, Mozart 
and Martin y Soler all asked Da Ponte for librettos. For 
Salieri he reworked Beaumarchais’ Tarare as /Ixur, Re 
d'Ormus\ for Mozart he wrote Don Giovanni and for 
Martin y Soler Varhore di Diana. His last work for 
Mozart was Cosi Jan luite. 

Da Ponte’s autocratic bearing and cliquishness had 
antagonized the Viennese theatrical world by 1 790 and 
he was left without support by the death of his patron 
Joseph II in 1792. He had already been dismissed from 
the imperial service by spring 1791 and in that year and 
the next he was in Trieste with the singer Ferrarese. The 
Da Ponte documents in the Vienna Haus-, Hof- und 
Staatsarchiv show that he held four men particularly 
responsible for his dismissal - the Hofkapellmeistcr 
Salieri, the auditor of the Burgthcater Johann Thorwart, 
the bass-baritone Francesco Bussani and the secret 
agent at the imperial court, Giuseppe Latcnzi 

In the autumn of 1792 Da Ponte travelled with 
Nancy Grahl to London by way of Prague (where he 
visited Casanova) and Dresden. His hopes of becoming 
librettLst to the Italian Opera in London were at first 
disappointed, and he failed to establish an Italian theatre 
company in Holland and Belgium in summer 1793, but 
at the end of that year he became librettist at the King's 
Theatre, London The succeeding years were marked 
by business worncs, and his intrigues and business 
methods gained him many enemies (including Martin y 
Soler). In autumn 1798 he went to Italy to engage 
singers for the London theatre, but having lost his post 
as librettist he founded an Italian bookshop in London 
and became partner in a printing works. Gradually he 
sank into financial difficulties which eventually became 
so pressing that by June 1 805 he had emigrated to the 
USA with Nancy Grahl and the children of their union 
(they lived together until 1832). In New York he started 
up as a grocer but, not being equal to the business 
practices of the New World, became a teacher of Italian 
language and literature in New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
New York (from 1825 at Columbia College). In 1823 
he published his memoirs, the climax of his life in the 
USA was the production of Don Giovanni in New York 
in 1825. 

Many of Da Ponte’s librettos were commissioned. He 
did not have the originality of his nval Casti, and the 
quality of his texts lies not so much in their inven- 
tiveness as in their brilliant adaptation of works by other 
wnters. He assimilated all the literary influences of his 
time: he wrote light, flowing verse in the manner of 
Goldoni, partaking of both the Arcadian grace of 
Metastasio and the simplicity of Calzabigi. The comic 
scenes in his opere buffe often depend on antithesis, 
particularly that between reality and caricature. The 
portrayal of grand passions was not his strength: in this 
Casti was far supenor. 

Da Ponte showed considerable aptitude in suiting 
each libretto to its intended composer, as his group of 
texts written in the 1787-8 season for Martin y Soler, 
Mozart and Salieri demonstrates. His librettos for 
Mozart are brilliantly designed to exploit the com- 
poser’s particular gifts, and it may be supposed that the 
two men worked together in planning the dramatic 
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structures of these works. Da Ponte added typical buffo 
detail to Beaumarchais' original of Le nozze di Figaro, 
especially to the secondary characters Barlolo, 
Marcellina and Basilio, while at the same time muting its 
overt political content and concentrating its action. In 
Don Giovanni he made use of familiar devices from 
contemporary opera huffa - disguises, beatings, games 
of hide-and-seek - to extend the subject matter of Bertati 
and Gazzaniga; while he was obviously dependent on his 
model, his numbers are wittier, more striking and more 
polished, and his figures and types more sharply and 
flexibly drawn. Da Ponte’s libretto for Cosi fan tutte, 
much criticized in the 19th century as frivolous and 
immoral, is arguably his finest, with its elegant diction, 
its cleverly devised symmetrical structure, and its op- 
portunities for raising senous human issues in what is 
essentially a stylized, artificial framework. 

WRITINGS 

{ihitcs are of Jir\l perjormunce) 

I.IBRtTTOS AND OTHER MUSK AL TFXl^ 

// riLCo d'un giorno (dramma giocoso, 3), Salieri, 1784, II hurhero di 
huon cuore (dramma giocoso, ,3, after Goldoni Le hourru hien/ais- 
ant), Martin y Soler, 1786, II finto aeco (after L'aveugle datrvoyani), 
Gazzaniga, 1786, Le nozze di Figaro (commedia per musiai, alter 
Beaumarchai.s), Mozart, 1786, II Demogorgonc ovvero II filoxnfo 
conjuso (dramma gioco.so), Righini, 1786, Vna iosa rara o \ia 
Bellezze ed anestd (dramma giocoso per musica, 2. alter Velez dc 
Guevara La luna della sierra), Martin y Soler, 1 786 
fill equivoci (dramma buffo. 2, after Shakespeare Comedy of Errors), 
Sloracc, 1786, II Berioldo (dramma giocoso, 2, after Brunati), 
Piticchio, 1787, L ’arhore di Diana (dramma giocoso, 2), Martin y 
Soler, 1787, II dissoluio pumto o sm II Don Giovanni (dramma 
giocoso. 2, after G Bertati: II convitato di pietra), Mozart. 1787, 
Axur, Re d’Ormus (dramma tragico-comico, 5, after Beaumarchais 
Tarare), Salieri, 1788, II tahsmano (commedia per musica, 3, after 
Goldoni), Salieri, 1788 

U pastor fido (dramma tragicomico, after Guanni), Salieri, 1789, L'ape 
musicale (commc*dia per musica, 2). Salien, Marlin y Soler, 
Gazzaniga, Gassniann, Anfossi Omarosa. Mo/ail Giordani, 
Monibcllt, Piccmni, larchi, PaiMcllo, 1789, /zi nfra (dramma 
gioco.<io, 2, after G Pctrosellini Dama pastorella), Salien, 1789, 
Cosi fan tutte o sta La scuoia degli amanti (dramma giocoso. 2), 
Mozart, 1790, Nma o sia La pazza per amore (dramma giocoso, 2, 
B Lorenzi. after Marsolicr), Paisiello, 8 numbers by J Wcigl, 1790 
Im quacquera spintosa (commedia per musica, after G Palomba), 
Guglicimi, 1 790, Im caj/ettiera bizzarra (dramma giocoso, 3), Weigl, 

1790, / voii della nazione napoletana (cantata), Piticchio, '^1791, 
Flora € Minerva (cantata), Wcigl, 1 791 , // Duvide (oratorio sacro, 4), 

1791, L'ape musicale rinnovata, 1791 [sec version of 1789J; Per la 
ncuperata salute da Ophelia, Salien, Mozart, Cornet, text and music 
lost, II sacnfizio di Jefte (cantata), lost 

// ritorno felice, lost. II sogno (cantata), lost, Mezenzio (tragedia 
nuovissima, 5), 1791. later adapted into the lib Massenzio for the 
soprano Mara, Icontadim hizzarri (comic opera, after T Grandi /.e 
gelose villane), Sarli,1794, II capricctn drammatico (comic opera, I. 
after G M Diodate), Cimarosa, 1 794, Ixi bella pescatnee (comic 
opera, 1, after S Zini), Gugliclmi, 1794, Im Semiramide (musical 
drama, after F Moretti), Bianchi, 1794, Sonnet for benefit of the 
soprano Banti, London, King’s Theatre, 29 May 1794 
La Frmcatana (comic opera, 2, after earlier lib), Paisiello, 1794, Im 
vittoria (cantata), Paisiello, 1794, La capricciosa correita o La scuola 
de mariiati (dramma giocoso per musica, alter Shakespeare Fhe 
Taming oj the Shrew), Martin y Soler, 179.5, also known as Gli sposi 
in contrasto and La moglie corretta', Alceste o sia II trionfo dell’- 
amore conmgale (tragedy, after R dc (Jal/aibigi), Gluck, 1795, 
L'isola del piacere or The Island of Pleasure (comic opera, 2), 
Martin y Soler, 1795 

Im bella Arsene (heroic opera, 3, after Favart), Maz/inghi, 3 numbers 
by P A Monsigny. 1795, Anligona (serious opera, 2), Bianchi, 
1796, II tesoro (opera buffa, 2), Mazzinghi, 1796, II consiglio tm- 
prudente (comic opera, 1, after Goldoni Un curioso aceidente), 
Bianchi, 1796, 1^ nozze del Tamigi c Bellona (cantata for naval 
victory of 14 Feb 1797, originally Ibr wedding of Prince of Wales), 
Bianchi, 1 797, (serious opera, 2, after Voltaire), Bianchi, 1797 

Cinna (serious opera, 2, 7 after A Anelli), Bianchi, 1798, Angelina 
(comic opera, 2, after C P I>;franccschi). Salien, 1801, Mitndatc 
(opera, after A. S Sograh), Nasolini, 1802, Armida (serious opera, 
2), Bianchi, 1802, Im grotta di Calipso (dramma, 2), Winter, i803. 
Castor e Polluce o 1 1 trionfo dell' amor f rater no or The Triumph oj 
Fraternal Love (senous opera, 3). Winter, 1804, I! raito di 
Proserpina or The Rape of Proserpine (serious opera, 2), Winter, 
1804, Eco et Nareiso, lost, II disinganno de'morti, lost 


OPERA TRANSLATIONS 

Zemira e Azor (after J F Marmontcl Zemire et Azore, Gretry), 
1796. Evelina or The Triumph of the English over the Romans (after 
N F Guillard Arviie et Eveline. Sacchini, completed by J -B 
Rey). 1797, A tvs e Cibele (after P Oumaull Aivs, Piccinni), collab 
C’ Ma/zola. 1780, L 'ljigenui in '/Wur/rii' (after Guillard and Roullet 
Iphigenie en Tauridc, Gluck), 1783 

OTHER WRITINtiS 

Epistola nelT Abate Casti (Vienna, 1786) 

Storia compendtosa della vita di Lorenzo Da Ponte scritia da lui 
medesimo a cui si aggiunge la prima leiteraria conversazione lenuta 
in suu easa, il giorno 10 di marzo dell'anno 1807. in New York, 
consistent! in alcunt (omposizwni italiane tradotto in inglese dai 
suoi allievi (New York, 1807) 

An Extract from the Life of Lorenzo Da Ponte with the History of 
Several Dramas writ ten by him, and among others, it Figaro, il Don 
Giovanni and La .scuola degli amanti. set to music by Mozart (New 
York, 1819) 

Memorie dt Lorenzo Da Ponte da Ceneda .scriite da esso (New York, 
1823-7, rev , enlarged 2/1829 30), Eng. Irans . cd L A Sheppard 
(London, 1929). ed A Livingston and F Abbott (Philadelphia, 
l929//ei%7) 

Storia della lompagma dell 'opera italiana londotta da Giacomo 
Moniresor m America (New Yoik. 1833) 
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G Casanova Memotres (Leipzig. 1826 38) 

L Masi L'Ahhaie L Da (Bologna. 1881) 

F' Chrysandci ‘Die Oper Don Juan von Gazzaniga und von Mozart’, 
VMw. IV (1888). 351 435 

A Marchesan Della vita e delle opere di Lorenzo Da Panic (Treviso, 
19(K)) 

H Boas ‘Lorenzo da Ponte als Wiener Theatcrdichter', SI MG. w 
(1913 14), 325 

F Istel Das Libretto iVesen. Aufhau und Wirkung dcs Opernbwhes. 
nehst einer dramatischen Analyse des Librettos von Figaros Hoihzetl 
(Berlin and Leipzig, 1914) 

H Abort W 4 Mozart (Lcip/ig. 1919 21,3/1955-6) 

R Payei von Thurn Joseph II ats Theater dir ek tor ungedruckte Briefe 
und Aktenstucke aus den Kinderfahren des Burgiheatcrs (Vienna. 
1920) 

I I Russo Loren o Da Ponte Poet and Adventurer {^ev, WnV. \927) 
G Gugitz Denkwurdigkeiten ties k’enezianers Lorenzo Du Ponte 
(Dresden, 1924) [incl detailed list of writings] 

A Livingston />a Pome i/i (Philadelphia, 1930) 

G Andrccs Mozart und Du Pfm/t' (Leipzig, 1936) 

A Loewenberg ‘Lorenzo Da Ponte in London a Bibliographical 
Account of his Literary Activity, 1793-1804’, MR, iv (1943), 171 
P Ncitl ‘Fruhe Mozartpflege in Amenka', MJh 1954. 78 
A Fit/lyon The Libertine Librettist a Biography of Mozart s Librettist 
larenzo Da Ponte (London. 1955) 

P Lecaldano Lorenzo Du Ponte tre libretti per Mozart {M}\an, \9Sb) 
W Freiiag ‘Lorenzo da Ponte in Amenka', Musica. xiv (1960), 560 
K M Pisarowilz ‘Da Ponte m Augsburg’, Acta mozartiana, ix (1962), 
68 

A Livermore ‘Cosi fan lutlc a Well-kept Secret’. A/L, xlvi (1965), 3 16 
O Michtner ‘Dcr Fall Abbe Da Ponte', Miiieilungen dcs Ostencich- 
isihen Siaatsart hivs. xix (Vienna. 1966), 170 209 
A Rosenberg. Don Giovanni Don Juans Gestalt und Mozarts Oper 
(Munich, 1968) 

O Michtner Das alle tiurgtheuter ids Opernhuhne von dci 
Emfuhrung des deutschen Singspiels [1778) bis zum Tod Kaiser 
Uopolds II [1792) (Vienna. 1970) 

P J Smith The Tenth Muse a Historical Study of the Opera Libretto 
(London, 1971) 

S Kunze Don Giovanni vor Mozari die Tradiiion dcr Don-Giovannh 
Opern im ilalienischen Buffa-Thealer des 18 Jahrhunderts [Mamcii. 
1972) 

RUDOLPH ANCiERMOLLHR 

Daquin, Louis-Claude (h Paris, 4 July 1694; d Pans, 15 
June 1772). French organist, harpsichordist and com- 
poser. He was generally considered the outstanding 
organist of his generation. Coming from a part-Jewish 
family of intellectual distinction, he was something of an 
infant prodigy - he played before the king at the age of 
six, and only two years later directed a performance of 
his Beatus vir d grand choeur avec symphonic in the 
Sainte-Chapellc - and appears to have required little 
formal musical education. Nicolas Bernier, his com- 
position teacher and mattre de musique at the Sainte- 
Chapelle, found that the boy divined far more than he 
ever learnt. In 1706, Daquin turned down the offer of 
the post of organist at the Sainic-Chapellc (succeeding 



Marin de la Guerre, whose wife the composer Hhsabeth- 
C'laude Jacquet de la Guerre was his godmother) in 
favour of an appointment to Petit St Antoine; he was 
then only 12. In 1727 he successfully competed against 
Rameau for the post at St Paul, and in 1732 succeeded 
Louis Marchand, his former teacher, as organist to 
the Cordeliers. His appointment in 173^ as orf»(misU‘ du 
rou in succession to Dandrieu, marked the summit of his 
career. Later, the chapter of Notre Dame (in direct 
imitation of the court) nominated Daquin as one of four 
organists to follow Calviere {d 1755). Daqum's son, 
who styled himself Pierre- l.ouis D’Aquin de Chatcau- 
Lyon (1720-97), documented some of his father’s more 
notable successes, his Lettres give an account ol 
Daquin’s career, to which filial loyalty doubtless added 
colour, and are the mam source for the laudatory bio- 
graphical notices found in de Fontenay and La Borde. 
which emphasize Daquin’s admirable qualities not only 
as a musician, but also as a man 

Daquin's extant compositions - four suites for harp- 
.sichord in his Livre de pieces de clavecin and 12 
settings of C’hnstmas carols in his Nouveau livre de 
noels pour I'orf^ue ct le clavecin - fail to explain his 
reputation. His book of harpsichord pieces, coming as ii 
does in the wake of those of Coupenn and Rameau, 
shows a distinct falling-off m invention and technique, 
saved, however, by a certain spontaneous naivety in 
approach which, in such pieces as the famous ‘Le 
coucou’, accords well with the ‘naturalness’ expected of 
french music by this time 

Daquin’s noels, ‘of which the majority may be played 
on violins, flutes, oboes etc’ (alternative scorings which 
the composer also licensed for some of his harpsichord 
pieces), reveal the attraction this composer must have 
held for Parisian church-goers. Settings such as ‘A la 
venue dc noel’ (the first in the book) brilliantly match 
passage-work with bold declamation, while others (such 
as nos. 2 and 3) conjure up, to great effect, the more 
relaxed atmosphere of shepherds piping on the hillside. 
Such noels, which cannot lay claim to any particular 
musical distinction - the same may be said of those by 
Gigault (1682), Lebegue (1685) and Raison (1714) - 
must, in their context, have greatly charmed Daquin’s 
admirers. He is said to have left behind a certain amount 
of vocal music, mostly in MS (see dc Fontenay), but 
only a single air a hoire seems to have survived. 

WORKS 

Premier livre de pi^-es, hpd (Pans, 1 73.S), Le Iresor des pianislcs, cd J 
H A ParrcN,;, IX (Pans, ed P Brunold and H Lxpcrl (Pans, 
1926) 

Nouveau livre dc noels, org/hp<i, op 2 (Pans, cl 740), most also for 
vns/fls/obs/olher in.sts. Archives des mailres de I’orguc, cd A Guil- 
mant and A Pirro. in (Pans, 1901), Orguc cl liturgie, ed N 
Dufoureq, F. Raugcl and J de Valois, xxvn-xxviii (Pans, c*1925). ed 
N Dufoureq (Paris, 1955) 

La Rose, cantata, cited in RiemannL 12 
Air a boirc, in Ballard's Recueil (Pans, 1718) 

Vocal music cited in Fontenay, lost 
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P -L D*AqiundcChaleau-Lyon‘ I^llrewurlcshommesielehnw .vow\ 
A' n'finc (/(■ Lifuis -VI (Pans, 17S2 2 175^ as Swi/c Itnctauv th 
Louis VI') 

Abbe de Fontenay Dicitonnaire des artistes (Pans, 1776) 

J -B de La Borde Essai sur la musique ancienne et moderne (Pans, 
1780//tl972) 

N Dufoureq. l^e livre deJ 'argue franqais 1589^-1789, iv (Pan.s, 1972) 
B Sharp- ‘Louis Daquin, 1694-1772', MT, cxiii (1972), 805 

EDWARD HIGGIN BOTTOM 

Dambiikka [darbukka]. A single-headed goblet drum 
found in the Islamic Middle East and north Africa. It is 
niade from pottery, wood or metal, and is played under 



iNinion donihak 

the arm or resting on the player's leg. The bottom is 
open and the skin head is directly attached by nails or 
glue The origin of the term darahukka is very confused 
(see Picken, p.ll6), but probably lies in the Arabic 
9ioxildarba (‘to strike’). There are many variations of 
the name (sec Picken, pll8, for local variations in 
Turkey alone), the mo.st important being dombak, 
domhek or zarh (Iran), derhocka (Morocco and 
Algeria) and dehlek (Turkey) 

The Turkish dehlek (usually of metal or pottery) is 
used pnncipally in folk ensembles The large Iranian 
domhak is carved from a solid block of wood, usually 
dectirated with an inlay design, often ornate, it is the 
principal percussion instrument in a classical Persian 
music ensemble and is played by many classical mus- 
icians as a second instrument Andalu.sian ensembles 
from Algeria and Morocco play a pottery derhocka in 
their folk and traditional ensembles, and in Lower and 
Upper Egypt the goblet drum of Nile boatmen and other 
folk musicians is called the hoqa. The darahukka is 
also found in Albania and Bulgaria. Other primitive 
forms are found in Malaya and Indonesia; these have a 
snakeskin head laced with split cane to a wooden body 
On Celebes one large form serves as a temple instru- 
ment, set on the ground when played- this is a survival 
of the onginal use of goblet drums in Babylonia and 
Sumeria from as early as 1100 BC. The darahukka has 
found its way into western European orchestral music 
through the works of Berlioz, Delibes and Milhaud. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Darasse, Xavier (h Toulouse, 3 Sept 1934). French 
organist and composer. He studied at the Paris 
Conservatoire with Durufic for harmony {premier prix). 
Pie Caussade for counterpoint and fugue, Falcinelli for 
organ and improvisation, Rivier for composition and, 
most important, Messiaen for analysis. In 1962 he 
joined France Musique as a producer and in 1965 he 
was appointed professor of the organ and composition 
at the Toulouse Conservatory. He is also a member of 
the Commission Superieure des Orgues Historiques. As 
a performer he has specialized in the modem repertory, 
from Messiaen’s cycles to works by de Pablo, Chaynes 
and others (his own compositions incline to the latter 
pole), and in French Baroque music. He has also 
recorded Romantic works (Liszt and Widor) and has 
contributed articles on 19th- and 20th-century French 
organist -composers to this dictionary. 

WORKS 

{\eicf live /ni) 

Antagonisme I (A Badiou), Iv, pi, vn, xyl, mar, 1*164; Anlagonismc II. 
org, brass, 1965, M Bonhomme (mcidcnlal music, Frisch), 1966; Les 
violcttcs (incidental music, Schchade), 1967, Antugonismc 111, brass, 
1968, Fspace (ballet), 1969, concert version as Antagonisme IV, 
Organum 1, org. 1970, Psalmus, chorus, audience, 1971, Organum 
II, org, 2 Ipt, irbn, hn, tuba, 1972, Messe dcs Jacobins, chorus, 
brass, pcrc, Missa scmplice, S A, chorus, 4 insls, oip 
Pnncipal publisher Salaberl PAUl (iRIFFlIIIS 


D’Arcais, Francesco, Marquis of Valverde {b Caghan, 
15 Dec 1830; d Castel Gandolfo, 14 Aug 1890) Italian 
music critic and composer. In 1853 he became music 
cntic for the Rivista contemporanea of Turin and later 
that year of L’opimone in Rome, with which he wa.s 
associated for 36 years, achieving a position of great 
influence. He also wrote for the Gazzetta musicale di 
Milano, the Illustrazione itahana, II trovatore and the 
Nuova antologia. He strongly supported the movement 
for the revival of instrumental music in Italy. Originally 
hostile to Wagner and Boito, he was later converted to 
admiration for both. He joined with some musicians and 
artists in a ‘league of orthography’ which was directed 
against the claques then extremely powerful in the Rome 
theatres and which upheld an ideal of the theatre as ‘art’. 
He was a member of the selection committee of the 
Sonzogno Competition which in 1890 awarded first 
prize to Cavalleria rusticana. He composed two operas 
and dramatic and vocal music. 
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A De Angelis: ‘II marchesc d’Arcais’, Afusica d'oggi, vii (1925), 347 
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A Della Corte- La critica musicale e i critici (Turin, 1961) 

G. Pestelli ‘Beethoven a Torino c in Piemonte neirOUoccnto’, NRMI, 
IV (1970), 1013 86 

S Martinotti Ottocento strumentale italtano (Bologna, 1972) 

SERGIO MARTINOTTI 


Darcis [d’Arcis, d’Arcy], Fran^oLs-Joseph {h Vienna, 
1759-60; d ?Moscow, cl 783). French composer. He 
was so precocious that his parents, a French actor- 
singer in the Opera-Comique troupe at Vienna and his 
German wife, were encouraged to try ‘to write the 
second volume of the young Mozart’ (Grimm). He was 
brought' to Paris about 1 769, exhibited at court to Mmc 
Adelaide and the Duke of Chartres (whose protection 
was acknowledged in the dedications of his first two 
publications), and entrusted to the tutelage of Gretry, 
who was persuaded of Darcis’ talent by the sight of the 
nine-year-old boy, pulled away from the piano by his 
younger brother and sobbing on the floor, clutching his 


pen and still committing precious music to paper. In 
April 1771 he had a prodigy’s triumph at the Concert 
Spirituel, playing a concerto by J. C. Bach and pieces by 
Schobert and Wagcnseil His first stage work, Le bal 
masque, a one-acl opera comique, was given in 1772 
before the royal family at Versailles; Grimm (or 
Diderot), who heard it at the Comedie-Italicnne, said 
that ‘the music . by a 12-year-old scamp named 
Darcis . . is pitiable from start to finish . . Not the 
.shadow of talent . . He could spend 20 years with 
Gretry and would come out as inept as he went in’. The 
public liked It well enough to support a run of six 
performances and a revival. A second one-act opera 
comique. La fausse peur, which opened in 1774, had 
more success’ the Mercure de France (October 1774) 
called the airs ‘agreeable and effective; the piece has 
action and humour that give it appeal in the provinces’. 

By the time it was revived, in 1778, his parents had 
.sent him to Russia on the advice of the police (Fetis) 
‘His passions were a continual storm', according to 
Gretry, ‘he loved women, and they liked him, for 
besides his talents he had a charming face’ In 1778 
L'lnlendani, on a Russian libretto by N Nikolev, was 
given at the Grand Theatre in Moscow it was a brilliant 
success, and there are records of performances tor 21 
years, rare for a Russian comic opera of the period. But 
not even Russian winters could cool Darcis’ passions 
apparently in the wake of some scandal he either was 
killed in a duel with a Russian officer (Gretry) or com- 
mitted suicide (Mooscr). 

The style of Darcis’ ariettes is hardly different from 
that ol“ his sonatas, and both are very like those of the 
young Mozart The writing is mostly in two parts, the 
accompaniments to formula, the phrases clear and sym- 
metrical with little contrast His sonata op. 2 no 3 con- 
tains a ‘Polonoise’ rondeau siciliennc’ 

WORKS 

{all printed works published tn Pans) 
siAor 

Lc bal masque (opera comique. I, B -J Marsollier dcs Vivetidres), 
Versailles. 31 Marth 1772, l-P<, Ancltcs dclathcs du Bal masqiJ.- 
(n d ) 

La fausse peur (comedie with ancltcs, 1, Marsollier dcs Vivcliercs). 
Pans, Comcdic-luliennc, 18 July 1774 (engraved after Oct 1774), 
excerpts pubci separately 

L’lnicndanKbagalcIledramatiqueavccchants.l. N Nikolcv), Moscow 
Grand Theatre. July 1778, lost 

OTHKR WORKS 

Chamber Quintet to concerlant, pf, acc vn, va, bn. b (n d ) 

Kbd 6 sonates, hpd/pf, op I (r 1 770), 6 sonates, hpd/pf, vn ad Iib, op 2 
(1773), Pctit-s airs de Lucile [Gretry] ct de Julie [Dc/ede], arr hpd, 
op 3 (1773), lost 
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A E Gretry Memoires, ou Essai sur la musique (Pans, 2/'^ 1796- 
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F M von Grimm and others Correspondarue litt^ratre. philosophique 
el critique (Pans, 1812-14), complete edn , cd M Tourneux (Pans. 
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R A Mooscr Annales de la musique et des mustciens en Russie au 
XyjHeme sierlc (Geneva, 1948 -51) 

M Briquet ‘Darcis. (Fran50is-Joseph)’, DBF 

DAVID FULLER 

Darcis, Hariclea (b Bucharest, 1860; d Bucharest, 12 
Jan 1939). Romanian soprano. She studied in Paris with 
J. B. Faure, and in 1888 made her debut at the Opera in 
Faust. In 1890 she scored a great success at La Scala in 
Massenet’s Le Cid, and was immediately engaged by all 
the leading Italian theatres. Between 1893 and 1910 she 
appeared frequently in Moscow, St Petersburg, Lisbon, 
Barcelona, Madrid and Buenos Aires; she returned 
several times to La Scala Her repertpry ranged from 
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the coloratura soprano roles (Gilda, Ophelia in Hamlet) 
to the dramatic or heavier Verdi roles (Valentine, 

Alda), including many in other categories ol the P'ranco- 
lldlian lyric soprano repertory. Violetta, Desdemona, 
Massenet’s and Puccini’s Manon, Mimi, Santu/za. 
Wally, Ins and Tosca (she created the last three) 

Her versatility depended upon exceptional vocal gifts 
(she had one of the most beautiful voices of the period); 
to power, and sweetness of tone were added range, 
evenness, agility and an excellent technique. She was 
extremely handsome, with a stage presence as elegant as 
her vocal line As an interpreter, however, she rarely 
managed to overcome a certain coldness of tempera- 
ment, so that in the verismo repertory she sometimes 
sounded less convincing than other, not so gifted 
sopranos such as Bellincioni, Carclli or Storchio She 
sang until 1918 (as late as 1916 she appeared at La 
Scala as Santuzza) but by then her voice was declining. 
Reduced to poverty, she spent some of her old age in the 
Verdi Home in Milan 
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RODOLFO CELLETTI 

Darewski, Hermaii(n E.) (b Minsk, 17 April 1883; d 
London, 2 June 1947). Bntish composer and band- 
leader. His father, Eduard Darewski, was a Polish sing- 
ing professor. Herman Darewski was educated in 
London and studied music in Vienna (1897-1900). 
After his first successful songs he joined the publishers 
Hrancis, Day & Hunter (1906), for whom he wrote 
music hall, pantomime and musical comedy songs, 
including Sister Susie’s sewing shirts Jar soldiers 
(1914). He composed a scries of successful revues. 
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including Business as Usual (1914), Push and Go 
(1915). Joyland (1915), Razzle Dazzle (1916), The 
Better 'Ole (1917), Carminetta (1917), Buzz-Buzz 
(1918), As you Were (1918), The Eclipse (with Melville 
Gideon, 1919) and Just Fancy! (1920). In 1919 he 
formed a publishing company, which was short-lived, 
and a successful band in the style of the American jazz- 
dance bands then in vogue. He became musical director 
at the resorts of Bridlington (1924-6, 1933-9) and 
Blackpool (1927 30) and at a London cinema (193(f 
32) His memoirs were published in 1937 His brother 
Max Darewski (1894-1929) was a child prodigy com- 
poser and conductor and a pianist and composer (or 
revues in London 


ANDREW LAMB 


Dargason [SedanyJ. An eight-bar ‘circular’ tunc (having 
no conclusion on the key-note) which has lent itself to 
combination with others, as in the three-men song ‘Oft 
have 1 ridden’ in Ravcnscroft’s Pammelia (1609) and the 
ostinato movement of Holst's St Paul's Suite (1913) As 
an instrumental piece it occurs in Dowland's lute manu- 
scripts (GB-Cu Dd 2 11, D.d.3.18, D d 4.23, D.d.9.33. 
Dd 14.24), in Playford’s New Lessons for Cittern 
(1652), in his Dancing Master (1651, 8/1690, cd C' 
Sharp, Country Dunce, ii, 191 1) where it is allied to the 
dance ‘Sedany’. in Edward Jones's Musical Relicks of the 
Welsh Bards (1784) as ‘Melody of Cynwyd', in the 
Journal of the Welsh Folk-song Society, i/3 (1911), 
p 115, as ‘Sidancn’. and in Holst’s Second Military Band 
Suite op 28 (1911) Dargason was known as a ballad 
tune in the early 16ih century' ‘The mery ballet of the 
Hawthorne Trc' (GB-Lhm Cotton, Vespasian A25; pubd 
in Ritson’s Ancient Songs. 1790) is to be ‘songe after 
"Diuikin Dargason” and similarly ‘Shropshire Wakes' 
(in Oh Doiicc, Ballads, f.2()7, and Cmc Pepys) 

According to Chappell, it appears that the word ‘dar- 
gason’, perhaps derived from Anglo-Saxon duergar 
(‘dwarf, ‘fairy’), is a personal name occurring in an 
unidentified romance (hence ‘Donkin Dargason’), and is 
used to signify fairyland in John Day’s Isle oj Gulls 
(1606) and Ben Jonson’s Tale of a Tub (1633) Sidanen 
(Welsh ‘silken’) is a Tudor epithet for a fine woman; the 
dance ‘Sedany’, as described by Playford, like its tune, 
proceeds ad infinitum 
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MARGARET DEAN-SMITH 


IVArgentille, Charles. See CHARLES d’ar(iENT1LLE. 

Dargies, Gautier dc. Sec G At 'TIER DF DARGlES. 

Dargilli^res. French family of 16th- and early 17th- 
century organ builders and organists. They were based 
in Pans and played an important part in the develop- 
ment of French Renaissance organ building. Antoine 
(cl5l8-1572), organist and ‘faiseur d’orgues de la 
chapclle du roi’, built instruments at St Gervais, St 
Gcnevieve-des-Ardents and Stc Mane-l'Egyptienne. 
Gabriel was active in a number of French cities. In 1 559 
he built the organ at Sarcelles near Pans, and in Paris 
he built organs in Stc Madeleine-dc-la-Citc. the Hotel- 
Dicu and St Pierre-dcs-Arcis. Nothing is known of him 
after 1581. Roch (baptized Paris, 27 Jan 1559), the son 
of Antoine, built the organs at Chartres Cathedral and 
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St Michel, Rouen, as well as organs in a number of other 
provincial cities. Jehan, probably also a son of Antoine, 
built harpsichords as well as organs and was referred to 
as 'maitrc faiseur d'orgues et de tous autres 
instruments’. He worked on the instruments in the 
Sainte Chapelle and St Etienne-du-Mont and on many 
privately owned organs. Other members of the family, 
active about 1600, were Guillaume, Paul and Raoul. 
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GUY OLDHAM 

Dargomizhsky, Alexander Sergeyevich {h Troitskoye, 
Tula district, 14 Feb 1813; d St Petersburg, 17 Jan 
1869). Russian composer. With Glinka, he established a 
tradition of national opera based upon folksong and a 
concern for dramatic truth, within which such diverse 
composers as Musorgsky and Tchaikovsky could 
produce their operatic masterpieces, llis songs and 
orchestral works are also of historical importance in the 
development of Russian music 

Dargomizhsky’s father, the illegitimate son of a nob- 
leman, and a wealthy landowner in the Smolensk 
district, possessed a caustic wit his son was to inherit. 
He had eloped with Princess Kozlovskaya, a minor 
poetess whose sentimental verses and pallid dramatic 
scenes were published during the 1820s and 1830s Her 
interest in French culture was communicated to their six 
children Though it is recorded that she disliked music, 
her eldest son Viktor was an accomplished violinist, a 
daughter played the harp, and Alexander showed 
remarkable early promise as pianist and composer. He 
was born on his father’s country property where his 
parents had taken refuge from the Napoleonic army A 
sickly child, he began to speak only at the age of five 
Thanks to lessons with the fashionable master Zeibig, he 
was to become a noted singing teacher, but his voice was 
always high-pitched and squeaky. In 1817 the family 
settled in St Petersburg. The children received the cus- 
tomary home-based education in which the arts played 
an important role. Dargomi’zhsky’s first piano teacher 
was his German governess, Louise Wohlgeboren, but he 
soon made sufficient progress to take lessons with 
Danilevsky, whom he later described as ‘a fine 
musician’. Danilevsky did not consider composition a 
fitting occupation for a young anstocrat and tned to 
discourage his pupil’s creative tendencies. (Apparently 
he met with little success since a number of songs and 
piano pieces, chiefly dances, survive from the 1820s.) 
Dargomi'zhsky completed his practical studies with 
Franz Schoberlechncr, a pupil of Hummel, and was 
much in demand as a pianist at society gathenngs and 
charity concerts. From 1822 he studied the violin with 
Vorontsov. Although he was often asked to make up a 
quartet, he never fully mastered the problems of intona- 
tion (a shortcoming celebrated by his brother Viktor in 
satirical verse) and soon lost interest in the instrument. 

Following in his father’s footsteps, he entered govern- 
ment service in autumn 1827; a reputation for efficiency 
won him regular promotion. Like most young men of 
his class, he regarded music as a leisure activity rather 
than a serious pursuit. Though several of his composi- 
tions were published -- some in journals, others perhaps 
at his own expense - he received no training in the 
theory of music. However, in the winter of 1833-4, he 
was introduced to Glinka, who lent him the notebooks 


in which he had worked exercises in thoroughbass and 
counterpoint for Siegfried Dehn. With Glinka he played 
piano duets, organized concerts, and analysed 
Beethoven’s .symphonies and Mendelssohn’s overtures. 
He also attended the orchestral rehearsals of Ivan 
Susanin and determined to follow Glinka's example by 
writing a full-length opera. His love of French literature 
led him to base his first libretto on Hugo’s Lucrecc 
Borgia, but he had made little progress by 1837 when, 
on the advice of Zhukovsky, he gave his attention to the 
libretto which Hugo had prepared for Louise Bertin 
from Notre- Dame de Pans (the novel was in great 
vogue in Russia during the late 1830s). By 1841 
Dargomizhsky had completed the music and a Russian 
translation of the text of his first opera, Esmeralda, and 
had given the score to the director of the Imperial 
Theatres However, the opera is rooted in the by then 
outmoded tradition of French grand opera, and at this 
time the repertory of the Russian opera houses was 
dominated by Italian works, so the young composer had 
to wail until 1847 for its premiere. In spile of the 
generally acknowledged power of the dramatic passages 
and the assured handling of the choral scenes surpris- 
ing in so inexperienced a composer - it had little success 
and was not revived until many years after the St 
Petersburg premiere in 1851. 

Dargomi'zhsky was understandably depressed by the 
delay m obtaining a performance of his first large-scale 
work, and his feelings were exacerbated by Glinka’s 
continuing popularity. However, he obtained some com- 
fort from the flattering attentions of his numerous 
female singing pupils (V T. Sokolov recalled that he 
gave les.sons \mly to ladies and girls' and took no mon- 
etary payment ) Indeed, about this time he remarked, ’ll 
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there had been no women in the world, 1 should never continued, ‘I want the note to express the word directly, 

have been a composer. They have inspired me through- 1 want truth’. This manifesto marks the beginning of a 

out my life’. For these uncritical admirers he wrote a new and final phase in Dargomizhsky's career. He for- 

series of songs (the larger part of his vocal music is for sook society drawing-rooms to move in higher artistic 

women’s voices), many of which were published and circles. In 1859 he was elected to the committee of the 

became popular. While most are typical examples of the newly founded Russian Musical Society, and formed a 

abstract romance, chiefly interesting for their melody, slightly uneasy relationship with the group of young 

several, including Vlyuhlyon ya (‘I am in love’), Lileta composers which had grown up around Balakirev, the 

and V krovi gont (The fire of desire’), suggest an early Moguchaya Kuchka (The Five'). But, as he cast around 

interest in melodic declamation. for a suitable subject for another opera - rejecting 

In 1843 Dargomizhsky resigned suddenly from the Pushkin’s Poltava, abandoning a fairy opera, Rogdana, 

civil service with the rank of titular councillor, and in and (as he later recorded) ‘recoiling’ (for the lime being 

September 1844 went abroad. In Brussels he became at least) from the ‘huge undertaking’ of setting 

acquainted with Fetis, and he was introduced to Auber, Kamenmv gost (‘The stone guest; the third of Pushkin's 

Meyerbeer and Halevy in Pans, where he stayed for six M alcnk lye tragedn, "Liiileirdgcdics') was with- 

months The grand operas which he had previously drawn from the repertory of the Impenal Theatres and 

admired now struck him as unnatural, but he was full of once again he grew dissatisfied with his position in 

praise for the satirical vaudevilles and fa.scmaled by the Russian musical life. The Moguchaya Kuchka, weary of 

steady procession of rogues through the French law his self-centred grumblings and apparent hypochondna, 

courts Like Glinka a decade earlier, not until he was dubbed his group of friends ‘the Invalids’, and no longer 

absent from his native land did he realize the merits of frequented his .soirees. As in the dark days of the early 

Its culture, he wrote to a friend on his return in May 1840s, he turned his thoughts to Europe and, no doubt 

I84,‘>, ‘There is no nation in the world better than the reckoning that orchestral pieces were more likely to 

Russian, and, if the elements of poetry exist in Europe, gam a performance there than an opera, completed two 

they exist in Russia’ He began to experiment in his fantasias based on folksongs, Kaga and /Caz^ir/ioA'. 

songs with (he imitation of characteristic melodic pat- From late 1864 to early 1865 he was abroad, visiting 

terns of folk music and the intonation of the Russian Warsaw, Leipzig, Pans, London (with which he was 

speech {Dushechka'deviisa ‘Darling girl', Likhora- favourably impressed) and Brussels, where he achieved 

and A/e/ 'rt/A ‘The miller’) and undertook a serious public success with Kazachok and excerpts from 

study of Russian folksong, the fruits of which were seen Rusalka Moreover, the management of the opera house 

in the opera completed in 1855 expressed a wish to produce Esmeralda: however. 

The mid-I9ih century was a period ol great social Dargomizhsky pressed the claims of his opera-ballet, 

upheaval in Russia. Denied the usual outlets by strict rorz/itw/vo (‘The triumph of Bacchus’), completed 

censorship, social critics were obliged to turn to the arts in 1848 but still unperformed, and eventually negotia- 

lor purposes of propaganda The ‘realist’ philosopher tions floundered. On this journey also he was cordially 

Chernishevsky, who considered that it was the moral received by Liszt 

duty of every artist to enlighten and educate his fellow In the spnng following his return to Russia, heart- 

men by portraying ‘reality and truth’, concluded that, cned by his success in Brussels, he embarked upon an 

since vocal music is not art but ‘the direct expression ol ambitious project, the culmination of his quest for truth- 
thc emotions’, composers could best play a part in the ful and accurate musical expression of emotions Recon- 

reform of society by responding simply and naturally to sidering the play he had previously pul aside, Pushkin’s 

texts dealing with subjects drawn from everyday life The Stone Guest, he decided to set it ‘just as it stands, 
Dargomizhsky was certainly in sympathy with at least without altenng a single word’ (in fact, he made a few 

part of this philosophy In the majority of his songs minor alterations) so that the underlying meaning, the 

composed after about 1847 his chief concern was with inner ‘truth’ of the text should in no way be distorted 

the ‘direct expression’ of the emotional content of the To this end also, he employed the most ‘simple and 

text through ‘simple and natural’ musical means natural’ compositional techniques - ‘continuous melodic 
usually a basically declamatory vocal line and straight- recitative’ supported by a mainly chordal accompan- 

forward harmonic accompaniment. Though some iment This ‘strange work', as he himself described it, 

writers have seen Rusalka as an outspoken attack on attracted the attention of the Moguchaya Kuchka, in 

social inequality, it is probable that Dargomizhsky’s particular Cui, who was at that lime formulating his 

role as a social reformer has been much overplayed. His own theories of operatic reform. Spurred on by the 

interest in humanity was not that of a philanthropist, encouragement of these young composers, he shook off 

when in the late 1 850s, stimulated by his involvement with his depression at the disastrous failure of the first perfor- 

a group of progressive writers and artists, he wrote a mance of The Triumph of Bacchus and worked at his 

handful of songs {Stariy kapral ‘The old corporal’, operatic experiment ‘in a kind of fever’, but the demands 

Chervyak ‘The worm’, Titulyarniy sovetnik ‘Titular made upon his time by the presidency of the Russian 

councillor’) which deal with ‘subjects drawn from Musical Society, to which he was elected in 1867, 

everyday life’, his choice of texts was determined as weakened his already failing health. As he prophesied, 

much by their humorous and dramatic content as by The Stone Guest was to be his ‘swansong’. He died in 

their social relevance. January 1869, leaving the opera in piano score and still 

Nevertheless, there is little doubt that he was incomplete. At his request, Cui wrote the Prelude and 

encouraged to sustain an interest in the expressive the end of the first scene, and Rimsky-Korsakov finished 

potential of music by the prevailing aesthetic philosophy the orchestration by the end of 1870. However, as a 

of his day. In 1857 he wrote an oft-quoted letter to a matter of principle, Dargomizhsky had insisted upon a 

friend and pupil, in which he attacked those who loved higher performing fee than the Imperial Theatres were 

Italian opera with its ‘melodies flattering to the ear’. He empowered by law to pay. Eventually the balance was 
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raised by public subscription, and The Stone Guest was 
staged in February 1872. It met with a cool reception, 
and, unlike Rusalka^ which soon recovered from an 
unsatisfactory first performance and now commands a 
more or less regular place in the repertory, it has never 
been popular, even in Russia. 

And yet, in western Europe, where it is still more 
rarely performed. The Stone Guest and not the more 
obviously attractive Rusalka^ with its colourful folk 
scenes and splendid comic role of the miller, is the work 
by which Dargomi'zhsky’s name is known. First de- 
scribed by Cui as ‘the “Bible” which Russian composers 
will consult on matters of declamation and of faithful 
setting ... of the text’. The Stone Guest has been seen by 
European wnters as ‘the most influential failure' m the 
history of opera - the work from which the Moguchaya 
Kuchka and perhaps other Russian composers also dis- 
tilled their philosophy of operatic art. This view, though 
containing the seeds of truth, is misleading. Musorgsky 
certainly learnt much from Dargomizhsky's expen- 
ments. At his, admittedly half-humorous, suggestion, 
backed up more seriously by Cui, Musorgsky began 
work on his own essay in continuous melodic recitative, 
Zhenitba (‘The marnage’) and drew on this experience 
when he wrote Boris Godunov. But Cui (whose slender 
talents lay rather in the direction of lyrical melody) and 
Rimsky-Korsakov, after their early operas, strayed far 
from such a narrow and uphill path (though Cui con- 
tinued throughout his life to pay lip-scrvice to 
Dargomizhsky’s ideals, and Rimsky-Korsakov, during 
the 1890s, a period of spiritual cnsis, returned briefly to 
melodic declamation in Vera Sheloga and Mozart and 
Salieri). Borodin, who admired Chukhonskaya fanta- 
ziya (‘Finnish fantasy’), was apathetic toward The Stone 
Guest and Balakirev was quite untouched by it. While 
Stravinsky felt he may have learnt something about the 
nature of recitative from The Stone Guest, Tchaikovsky 
was quite out of sympathy with Dargomi'zhsky’s aims* 
‘But if anything is more dislikeable and false than this 
unsuccessful attempt to introduce truth in a branch of 
art where everything is based on pseudo and where 
truth, in the usual sense of the word, is not required at 
all - I do not know it’. However, he recognized the 
merits of Rusalka. So, apart from encouraging 
Musorgsky to seek dramatic ‘truth’ through declamation, 
a direction in which his own inclinations were already 
leading, it is diflicult to see wherein the influence of The 
Stone Guest lies. Perhaps the view that The Stone Guest 
was a showpiece and its composer a figurehead for a 
group wishing to establish an identity is nearest the 
truth. 

It is sometimes suggested that The Stone Guest is 
based on a garbled interpretation of Wagner's theones 
of opera. Though Wagner's theories, if not his music, 
were well known in Russia by the 1 860s, there is much 
evidence to suggest that this is unlikely. Dargomizhsky’s 
rooted antipathy to Wagner and his ideas, recorded by 
Rimsky-Korsakov, is further evinced by the 120-bar 
sketch in the form of a strict fugal exposition on the 
motto theme ‘A.D.’, marked ‘a poor imitation of 
“Zukuhft Musik” ', and the sketches and cartoons in the 
journal Iskra (‘The spark’) with which Dargom'izhsky 
was associated. The inspiration behind The Stone Guest 
is not Wagner but the theories of the ‘realist’ philoso- 
phers, Dargomizhsky’s own artistic beliefs, and perhaps 
the operas of Gluck, whom Dargomizhsky admired. 
Musically, it owes little or nothing to Wagner. The 


melodic line contains more than the occasional echo of 
the stock-in-trade phrases of French or even Italian 
recitative, and the harmonic oddities of the accompan- 
iment were surely found while improvising at the piano. 
On the page, the deficiencies of The Stone Guest loom 
large - the very limited characterization and an 
unvaned musico-dramatic pace -- yet some critics, both 
of 19th-century and more recent performances, have 
been strangely impressed. Perhaps on the stage The 
Stone Guest has a dramatic power more or less un- 
suspected by those who have been obliged to study it 
from the score alone. 

In Russia Dargomizhsky’s songs are acknowledged 
as an important contribution to the repertory. They 
range from the attractive and expressive lyncal 
romances and the engagingly simple ‘composed folk- 
songs’ of the late 1840s and early 1850s (pieces which 
point the way to Tchaikovsky’s vocal music) to the vivid 
and powerful dramatic ballads and the low-key but tel- 
ling comic sketches of his later years, in which he proves 
himself a worthy forerunner of Musorgsky. His orche- 
stral pieces, full of high spirits, are effective ‘curtain- 
raisers’, though neither the use of a programme nor of a 
series of variations on a folksong can prevent Baba- 
Yaga and Kazachok from showing up Dargomizhsky’s 
limited powers of musical architecture There is little 
doubt that his predilection for vocal music was a result, 
at least in part, of the need to use a text as a formal prop 
The Finnish Fantasy, Dargom'izhsky’ s only essay in 
sonata form, is more successful. Hisloncally, these 
pieces are important for continuing the senes of orche- 
stral works initiated by Glinka which was to form the 
basis of the Russian symphonic tradition developed by 
subsequent generations. 

In the century since his death Dargomizhsky has 
been remembered, in western Europe at least, for the 
supposed influence of The Stone Guest rather than for 
his achievements. In his own country, his reputation as a 
composer in his own right rests assured. Though he 
cannot be ascribed to the first rank of Russian com- 
posers, the merits of his songs alone suggest that a 
reassessment of his music by Western writers and per- 
formers is now overdue. 

WORKS 

{printed works fir.st published in St Petersburg unless otherwise stated) 

Editions A Dargomizhsky Polnoyc sobraniye romansov i pesen 
[Complete collection of romances and songs], ed M S Pekclis 
(Moscow and Leningrad, 1947) [S] 

A. Dargomizh.sk y Polnnve .sobraniye vokal'mkh ansamhlev / 
khorov [Complete collection of vocal-ensembles and choruses], ed M 
S Pekelis (Moscow and Leningrad, 1950) [C] 

A Dargomizhsky Sobraniye .sochinenii dlya fortepiano 
[Collected piano works], ed M S Pekehs (Moscow and Leningrad, 
1954) [P] 

A Dargomizhsky. Sochineniya dlya simfonicheskovo orkestra 
[Works for symphony orchestra], cd M S. Pekelis (Moscow, 1967) 
[O] 

STAGE 

Esmeralda (opera, 4, Dargomizhsky, after V Hugo* Notre-Dame de 
Pans), 1838 41, Moscow, Bol'shoy, 17 Dec 1847, full score ed M 
S. Pekelis (Moscow, 1961) 

Torzhestvo Vakha fThe triumph of Bacchus] (opera-ballet, after 
Pushkin), 1848, Bol’shoy, 23 Jan 1867, vocal score (Paris, 1867), 
full score ed (Moscow, 1969) [orig composed as cantata, 1843-6, 
perf St Petersburg, 1 April 1846] 

Rusalka (opera, 4, Dargomizhsky, after Pushkin), 184^55, St 
Petersburg, 16 May 1856, vocal score (1856), full score ed 
(Moscow, 1949) 

Kamenniy gost [The stone guest] (opera, 3, Pushkin), 1860s, completed 
C Cui, orchd N. Rimsky-Korsakov, St Petersburg, Mariinsky, 28 
Feb 1872, vocal score (1871, rev 1906), full score (Leningrad. 
1929) 



Mazepa (opera), frag , Duct (1872), see 'Vocal' 

Rogdana (fairy opera), frag., 5 excerpts (1874-5), see ‘Vocal’ 

ORCHESTRAL 
{all ed. in O) 

Bolero, late 1830s, St Petersburg, sum. 1839, pf score (1839) 
Baba-Yaga (S Volgi nach Riga) [From the Volga to Riga], fantasia. 

completed 1862, St Petersburg, 31 Jan 1870 (1872-3) 

Kazachok, fantasia, completed 1864, Brussels, 26 Dec 1864, score and 
arr (by Tchaikovsky), pf 4 hands (1868) 

Chukhonskaya fanlaziya [Finnish fantasy], cl 863- 7, St Petersburg, 6 
March 1869(1872 3) 

VOCAL 

{for 2vv. pf unless otherwise stated) 

{all ed in C) 

I3eva I roza ['I1ic maiden and the rose] (Delvig). early 1830s (1843) 
Ti 1 VI [Tu ct vous] (Pushkin), late 1830s-early 1840s (1848); orig Iv. 
pf, 1 830s-40s; arr pf, late 1 840s 

Chto, moy svetik luna [What, my radiant moon] (Vyazemsky), early 
1840s (1844) 

Ritsari [The knights] (Pushkin), 1842 (1844) 

Dcvitsi, krasavitsi [Beautiful girls] (Pushkin), arr 2vv, orch, USSR-IJt. 
1844^5(1849) 

Nenaglyadnaya ti [You my wondroas beauty], tl849 (1849) 

Ml vstrechus s toboy [If 1 encounter you] (Koltsov), cl 849 (1849) 
Dushechka-dcvitsa [Darling girl] (trad ), Iv, female chorus, 1850 
(1851), orig Iv, pf, 1849 50 

Zastolnaya pesnya [Dnnking-song] (f^clvig), Iv, chorus, 1844-5 
(1851) 

Minuvshikh dney ocharovanya [The fascination of the past] (Deivig). 
early 1850s (1852) 

Sk.i/hi. (.hto tuk /adumchiv ti*^ fTcH me, why arc you so ihoughtlur^j 
(Zhukovsky), 3vv, pf, 1851-2 (1852) 

Nuchevala tuchka zolotaya [In the night there was a golden cloud| 
(Lermontov), 3vv, mid- 1850s (1856) 

Nocturne (irans Lcvik), mid-1850s (1856) 

Schastiiv, kto ot khlada let [Happy is he who from years of coldness] 
(Zhukovsky), mid-l8S0s (1857) 

Chto nine do pcsen [What good are songs to me] (1857) 

K druzyam [To my friends] (Pushkin) (1858), ong Iv, pf, 1850 51 
Vladfko dney moikh [Master of my days] (Pushkin) (1860) 

Molitva [Prayer] (Pushkin), 4vv, pf, 1860, ong Iv, pf, after 1837 
Ndd mogiloy [Above the grave] (Delvig), 4vv, pf. early 1860s (1861), 
ong Epitahya, Iv, pf(1852) 

Kamen tyazholiy [Heavy stone], early 1860s (1863), ong Iv, pf, early 
1830s 

Ne trite glaza [Do not rub your eyes], 3vv, pf, 71856--64, pubd in 
Muztkal'noye ohozreniye (1887), no 26 
Duet from Esmeralda (Hugo, trans Dargomizhsky), 1830s early 
(84()s (1858) 

Duet from Mazepa (Pushkin), early 1860s (1872) 

S excerpLs from Rogdana, early 1860s (1874-5) Komicheskaya 
pesnya [Comic song] (Weltman), Iv, chorus, Duettino. Vostochniy 
khor otshelnikov [Eastern chorus of hermits] (Pushkin), Khor vol- 
shcbnikh dev nad spyashchey knyazhoy Rogdanoy [Chorus of ench- 
anted maidens over the sleeping princess Rogdana], Khor devushek 
(Chorus of girls] (Weltman) 

[13] Petcrburgskiyc screnad'i [Petersburg serenades], chorus, mid- 
184{)s-carly 1850s. nos 1-9 (1850), complete (early 1850s)' Iz 
strum, strani dalekoy [From a far-ofTland] (Y azikov), Gdc nasha ro/a 
(Where is our rose) (Pushkin), Voron k voronu Ictit [The raven flies 
to the crow] /Pushkin), Pndi ko mne [Come to me] (Koltsov), Chto 
smolknul veseliya gla.s [What has silenced the laughter in your eyes] 
(Pushkin), Pyu za ^raviye Men [1 drink to Mary’s health] (Pushkin); 
Na severe dikom [In the wild north] (Lermontov), Po volnam 
spokoynim [On calm waves], V polnoch Icshiy [The wood-goblin at 
midnight]; Prekrasmy den, schastliviy den [Fine day. happy day] 
(Delvig), Burya, mgloyu nebo kroycl [The storm covers the sky with 
darkness] (Pushkin); Govoryal. cst strana [They say there is a land] 
(Timofeyev), V yanet, vyanet leto krasno [Glorious summer is fading, 
fading] (Pushkin) 

Many arrs, of works by other composers, for 2 3vv, all in C 

{for Iv. pf) 

{all ed. in S) 

Tolko uznal ya tebya [If only 1 had recognized you] (Delvig), 1835-b 
(18.36) 

V tyomnu nochku v chistom pole [In the dark night in the open field] 
(M.B Dargomizhskaya), 1830s (1836-7) 

O, ma charmantc (Drug moy prelestn'iy) [My charming friend] (Hugo. 

trans. Soivtsova), 1830s (1836) 

D:zginskaya - pesnya [Lezghinka song], after 1835 (1839) 

U sincere (Iskrenneye priznaniye) [A sincere confession] (Desbordes- 
Valmorc, trans. Solovtsova) (1839) 

Kayus, dyadya [I confess it, uncle] (Timofeyev), 71835 (1843) 
Oolubiye glaza [Blue eyes] (Tumansky), early 1830s (1843) 
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Molitva [Prayer] (Vlad'iko dney moikh) [Master of my days] (Pushkin), 
after 1837 (1843), arr 4vv, pf, 1860 
Kolibernaya pesnya (Bayu, bayushki, bayu) [Lullaby] (M B Dar- 
gomizhskaya), 1830(1831) 

Ti khoroshenkaya [You are a pretty one], early 1830s (71843) 

Pnvet [Greetings] (Kozlov, after Byron) (1843) 

Svad'ba [The wedding] (Timofeyev), after 1835 (1843) 

Ya vas lyubil [1 loved you] (Pushkin), early 1840s (1843) 

Odelas' tumanami Sicrra-Nevada [The Sierra Nevada was covered with 
mist] (Shirkov), bolero 1839 -40 (1843) 

Baba staraya [The old woman] (Timofeyev), aAer 1838 (1843) 

Kak mila cyo golovka [How dear is her little head] (Tumansky), 1839 
40(1840-41) 

Elegiya [Elegy] (Ona pndyot) [She is coming] (Yazikov) ( 1 843), arr Iv, 
va/vc. 1861 

Skroy menya, bumaya noch [Hide me stormy night] (Delvig), 1842 
(1843) 

Vertograd (Pushkin), early 184()s (1843) 

Ya umcr ot schastya [I died of happiness] (Uhland, trans.), early 1840s 
(184.3) 

Moy suzhcniy. moy ryazheniy [My promised one, my parted one] 
(Delvig), ballad, mid- 1830s (1843) 

Vlyublyon ya, deva-kra.sota [I am in love, my maiden my beauty] 
(Yazikov). 1830s -40s (1844) 

Slyoz,! [A tear] (Pushkin), early 1840s (1844) 

Ti I vi [Tu et vous] (Pushkin), 1830s 40s (1844). arr 2vv, pf, 1830s 
40s. pf, late 1840s 

Elegiya [F3egy] (Nc sprashivay, /achem) [Do not ask why] (Pushkin), 
carlv 1840s (1844) 

Lileld (Delvig). 1842 (1844) 

V krovi gorit ogon zhclanya [The fire ot desire bums in my blood] 
(Pu.shkin). early 1840s (1844) 

Nochnoy zchr struit efir [Tlie night zephyr stirs the air] (Pushkin). 
1830s -40s (1844) 

Shestnadtsat' let [Sixteen years] (Delvig), early 1840s (1844) 

Yunosha i deva [The girl and the youth] (Pushkin), 1841 -2 (1844) 
Tuchki ncbesniye [Heavenly clouds] (Lermontov), 1841 2 (1844) 
Molitva [Prayer] (V minulu zhizni trudnuyu) (At a diHicult moment in 
life] (Lermontov), 1840 42 (1844) 

Ti skoro menya po/abudesh [You will soon forget me] (Zhadovskaya), 
1846(1847) 

I skuchno i grustno [It is both tedious and sad] (Lermontov), 1847 
(1847) 

Ne nazivay cyo nebesnoy [Do not call her heavenly] (Pavlov), 1848 
(1848) 

Mne grustno [I am sad] (Lermontov), 1848 (1849) 

Ya skaziila, zachem [1 have said why] (Rostopchina), 1847-8 (1849) 
Nesudilc, lyudi dobnye[Do not judge, good people] (Timofeyev), 1843 
(1844) 

Dieu, qui sount (Bog vsyom darit) [God bestows all] (Hugo), 1846, 
facs (1913) 

Ballade (from A Dumas Catherine Howard, trans Solovtsova), early 
1840s (1848) 

Slishu li golos tvoy [Do I hear your voice] (Lermontov), cl 848-9 
(1849) 

Ne skazhu nikomu fTell no-one] (Koltsov), 1849-50 (1851) 
Dushechka-dcviisa [Darling girl] (trad ), 1849-50 (1851), arr Iv.fcmale 
chorus, 1850 (1851) 

Dayie krilya mne [Give me wings] (Rostopchina), 1849 50 (1851) 
Likhoradu.shka (trad ), 1849-50 (1851) 

Mel’nik [The miller] (Pushkin). 1850-51(1851) 

Bog pomoch vam [God help you] (Pushkin), 1850- 51 (1851) 

Mcchli, mcchti [Dreams, dreams] (Pushkin), 1850 51 (1851) 

K druzyam [To my friends] (Pushkin), 1850-51 (1851), arr 2vv, pf 
(1858) 

Potscluy [A kiss] (Baratinsky), 1850-51 (1851) 

Ya vsyo eshcho evo lyublyu [1 still love him] (Zhadovsky), 1851 (1851) 
Bushuy 1 volnuysya glubokoye more [Rage and be turbulent, deep O 
deep sea] (Rostopchina), 1850-51 (1851) 

K slave [To fame] (Obleukhov), 185(F 51 (1851) 

Kudn [Curls] (Delvig), 1852 (1852) 

Zastol'haya pesnya [Drinking-song] (Delvig), early 1850s (1852) 
Vostochniy romans [Eastern romance] (Pushkin), 1852 (1852) 

Okh, tikh, tikh, tikh, ti (Koltsov), 1850-52 (1852) 

Epitafiya [Epitaph] (Delvig) (1852), arr as Nad mogiloy [Above the 
grave], 4vv, pf, early 1860s 

Ya zateplyu svechu [1 will light the candle] (Koltsov), early 1 850s (early 
1850s) 

Kamen tyazholiy [Heavy stone], early 1830s (mid- 1850s); arr 2vv, pf, 
early 1860s 

Starina [Olden times] (Timofeyev), ?carly 1840s (mid- 1850s) 

O, milaya deva [O dearest maiden] (Mitskcvich), early 1850s (1856) 
Lyubila, lyublyu ya, vek budu lyubi! [T have loved, I love, forever I will 
love], early 1850s (1856) 

Elegiya [Elegy] (Ya pomnyu, gluboko) [Deep down 1 remember] 
(Davidov), ?cl 855-6 (1856) 
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Moya milaya, moya dushechka [My dear, my sweetheart] (Davidov), 
early 18S0s(18S6) 

Bez uma, bez razuma [At one’s wit's end] (Koltsov), early 1850s (1856) 
Kak u nas na ulitae [As in our streets] (Dargomizhsky), early 18508 
(1856) 

Jamais (Nikogda), early 1850s (1856) 

Au bal (Na balu) (Yirs), 1840s (1856) 

Ispaniskiy romans [Spanish romance] (Pushkin, from The Stone Guest), 
mid- 1850s (1856) 

Kak chasto slushaya [How often I listen] (Zhadovsky), cl 857 (1857) 
LI ncvo li nisi kudri [He has light brown curls], gypsy song, early 1850s 
(1857) 

Rusaya golovka [Light brown hair] (Polonsky). 1855-7 (1857) 

Chto mne do pesney [What good are songs to me], mid- 1 850s (1858) 
O, schastlivitsa tl, roza [O you lucky rose], 718408 (18506) 

StarTy kapral [The old corporal] (B6ranger, trans. Kurochkin), 1857-8 
(1858) 

Chervyak [The worm] (Biranger, trans. Kurochkin), after 1856 (1858) 
Vostochnaya anya [Eastern aria] (O deva-roza, ya v okovakh) [O 
maiden rose. 1 am in chains] (Pushkin), 1858 (1858) 

Rasstalis gordo mi [We parted proudly] (Kurochkin), cl 859 (1859) 
Chto V imeni tebe moyom? [What is my name to you?] (Pushkin), 1 859 
(1859) 

Mne vsyo ravno [It's all the same to me] (Miller), 1859 (1859) 
Paladin (Zhukovsky), ballad, cI859 (1859) 

Titulyamiy sovetnik [Titular councillor] (Weinberg), 1859 (1859) 
Mchit menya v tvoi obyatya [1 rush into your arms] (Kurochkin), 1859 
(1860) 

Kolibelnaya pesnya [Lullaby], cl861 (1861) 

Pesn ribki [Song of the fish] (Lermontov), I860 (1861) 

Ti vsya polna ocharovanya [Y ou are quite fascinating] (Y azikov). recit, 
cl860(1861) 

Charuy menya, charuy [Bewitch me] (Zhadovsky), 1861 (1861) 
Eshcho molitva [Still a prayer] (Zhadovsky), 1861 (1861) 

Ti ne vcr, molodets [Fine fellow, do not bielieve it], ed M S Pekelis 
(Uningrad, 1947) 

Na razdolye nebes [In the expanse of the heavens] (Shcherbina), 
1865-6(1866) 

Nozhki [Legs] (Pushkin), cl 866 (1866) 

Vi ne sbTlis [You did not appear] (Yazikov), cl 866 (1866) 

Two songs (Calderbn: Eres v Anglii trans Grekov), cl 866, ed. M S 
Pekelis (Leningrad, 1947)- I V adu nam suzhdeno [In hell we arc 
judged], 2 Tsveti poley [The flowers in the field] 

Chto delat s ney [What can you do with her], late 1850-carly 1860s 
(1872) 

Kak pnshol muzh izpod gorok [A man came from the hills], late 
1850s-«arly 1860s (1872) 

Ya zdes’, Inezilya [I am here, Inezilya] (Pushkin, from The Stone Guest), 
late 18608, Lsc 

Rabotnik Kholmogorskiy [Kholmogorsk worker] (from Rogdana), 
early 1860s (1875) 

Jaloux du bel objet (Revnuyesh O') (Hubert), late 1850s-early 1860s 
(n.d.) 

Bezumno zhazhdat tvoy vstrechi [They madly long to meet you] 
(Hubert), cl858~62 (1862), on theme by Johann Strauss (li) 

Lyubit sebya ya pozvolyayu [I allow self-love] (Martinov) (1872), on 
theme by Johann Strauss (ii) 


nANO 

(ailed, in P) 

5 early pieces, 1820 b; Marche, Fran^aise (Kontradans), Valse milan- 
colique, Valse, Cosaque (Kazachok) 

Blestyashchiy vals [Brilliant waltz], 1829-30 (1831) 

Variations on a Russian theme (Vinyat menya v narode) [They accuse 
me among the people], late 1820s-«arly 18308 (1836) 

Mechti EsmeraldT (Esmeralda's dreams], fantasia, 1838 (1839) 
Galop, from Esmeralda, 1838-41 (early 18408) 

March, from Esmeralda, 1838-41 (Paris, 1850) 

2 dances on themes from Esmeralda, completed cl 847 (late 18408). 
Polka-mazurka, Mazurka 

2 novi'ye mazurki [2 new mazurkas], late 18308 (1840) 

Pochta [The post], quadrille, mid-I830s-40s (late 1840s) 

Polka. cl844 (1844) 

Scherzo. 1842-3 (1844) 

Pllkost i khladnokroviye [Passion and composure], scherzo, cl 845-7 
(1847) 

TabakerochTy vals [Snuff-box waltz], 1845 (1846) 

Pesnya bez slov [Song without words], mid-1840-508 (1851) 

Fantasia on themes from Glinka's Ivan Susanin, early 18508 (1854-5) 
Waltz, ed. (7Mo8Cow. 1954) 

TT i VI [Tu et vous], romance, Tlate 18408 (mid- 1 850s). ong. Iv, pf, 
18308-40S 

Slavyanskaya tarantella, pf 4 hands. 1864-5 (Paris, 1866) 

Other pieces, inc., in USSR-Lk, incl. 120-bar sketch for sym. fantasia, 
in O 
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JENNlf hR SPENCER 

Dark [DarkeJ, John {h ? between 1495 and 1500; d 
7 1 569). English composer He may have been the John 
Dark who was a vicar-choral at Exeter Cathedral from 
about 1519 to about 1.569 The only surviving composi- 
tion known to be by him is a five-part May>nificat, now 
latking the tenor (in GB-Cu Peterhouse 471- 4); it is one 
of I he few contemporary English settings not based 
on a fabuidcn melody, using instead an unidentified 
canlus lirnius which bears some resemblance to a />c 
piofumhs chant (/(^ 291). It is also unusual among 
English Magnificat settings in being entirely in tempus 
impcrjvc turn 

NICHOLAS SANDON 

Darke, Harold (Edwin) {h London, 29 Oct 1888, d 
Cambridge, 28 Nov 1976). English organist He studied 
Ihe organ with F^arratl and composition with Stanford at 
the Royal College of Music. As organist of St Michael’s, 
Cornhill, for 50 years (1916-66), he gave a midday 
recital each Monday that made him a city institution 
Bach (played m the legato style of Schweitzer) was his 
speciality, and although he made every organ he played 
sound like that of St Michael’s, he won a world-wide 
reputation as a performer He founded the St Michael’s 
Singers in 1919. and remained its conductor until 1966. 
Vaughan Williams and Howells, among others, com- 
posed works for his choral festivals During the absence 
on war service of Boris Ord, Darke was acting organist 
of King's College, Cambridge (1941-5), and then a 
Fellow (1945 9). In later years his powers did not dim- 
mish he recorded Elgar's Organ Sonata in his early 70s 
and gave recitals at the Festival Hall to mark his 75th, 
8()th and 85th birthdays. He composed extensively for 
organ and choir, but will probably be best remembered 
lor his Meditation on Brother James’s Air and for his 
tuneful setting of the carol Jn the bleak mid-winter An 
Oxford DMus and an honorary Cambridge MA, he was 
president of the Royal College of Organists (1940-41) 
and a member of the RCM teaching stalT (1919-69) He 
was appointed CBE in 1966 

STANLEY WEBB 

Darlow, Denys. English musician, founder and conduc- 
tor of the Tii.ford bach s(X’iety. 

Darmstadt. City in the Federal German Republic. From 
1567 to 1918 it was the residence of the Landgraves of 
Hesse, and also, from 1806, that of the Grand Dukes of 
Hessen-Darmstadt; from 1918 to 1945 it was the reg- 
ional capital, and has since been a centre of local 
government. Its musical and theatrical traditions date 
Irom the 17th century, when Singballette, tournaments 
iind masquerades were performed. The Padagogium, 
founded in 1629, had a boys' choir to provide sacred 
^usic. In 1670 a comedy theatre was established; 
among works performed there were Das triumphierende 
^tftResspiel der wahren Liehe (1673) by Wolfgang Carl 


Bncgel, Hofkapellmeister from 1671 to 1709 and 
Lully’s Avis et Galaiee (1687), Under Count Ernst 
Ludwig, himself a composer, court music flounshed, 
particularly opera. In 1709 the count appointed as 
Holkapcllmeister Christoph Graupner, who composed 
at least three operas and other works for Darmstadt. 

Under Grand Duke Ludwig 1 (1790-1830) the court 
opera reached its peak The Hofkapclle, often conducted 
by Ludwig himself, comprised 89 musicians, in addition 
to d chorus of 54. and included many fine singers. 
Georg Joseph Vogler was Hofkapellmeister and diranor 
of a music school, and Weber and Meyerbeer were 
among his pupils J C H. Rinck was organist between 
1805 and 1846 In 1819 the grand duke’s rebuilt 
theatre was opened with a performance of Spontini’s 
Ferdinand Cortez. The theatre was burnt down in 1871, 
replaced in 1879 and finally destroyed, together with 
many of Darmstadt’s other musical institutions, in 
1944 Important Wagner productions, produced by 
Kapellmcisttr Louis Schindelmeisser in collaboration 
with the .scenic designer Carl Barndt (who had worked 
in Bayreuth) were mounted after 1850 Subsequent con- 
ductors have included Willem Dc Haan, Weingartner, 
Michael Balling, Bohm, Kleiber and Szell The last 
grand duke, Ernst Ludwig (1892- 1918), was sympath- 
etic towards modern art, and a tradition of contempor- 
ary opera production grew up, with such directors as 
Carl Ebert and Arthur Maria Rabenalt working in 
Darmstadt 

Musical societies flounshed in the 19th century, 
including the Musikverein (founded in 1831, conducted 
by C L A Mangold, 1839-89), the Mozartverein 
(1843), the Stadlkirchcnchor (1874; conducted by 
Arnold Mendelssohn, 1891 1912) and the Instrumen- 
lalvercin (1883) The Stadtjsche Akademie fiir 
Tonkunst, founded in 1851, encouraged chamber music 
and orchestral playing. The chair in musicology at the 
Technische Hochschule has been held by Wilibald 
Nagel (1898-1913), Fnedrich Noack (1920-58) and 
Lothar Hoffmann -Erbrccht (1961-). 

After World War II a temporary theatre was estab- 
lished, enabling the operatic tradition to be maintained, 
and in 1972 a new theatre with two stages was opened 
Darmstadt's operatic tradition has also been enriched by 
the city’s associations with contemporary music, par- 
ticularly that of the avant garde. The Internationale 
Fenenkursc fiir Neue Musik (International summer 
courses for new music) were initiated in 1946 by 
Wolfgang Steinecke, who continued to be closely asso- 
ciated with them until his death in 1961. The courses, 
held annually until 1970 and subsequently every two 
years, have encompassed both composition and inter- 
pretation and include premieres of new works. Among 
the many di.stinguished lecturers to have appeared are 
Adorno, Fortner, Alois Haba, Heiss, Krenek, 
Leibowitz, Messiaen, Varese, Scherchen, Kolisch, 
Rchfuvss, Steuermann, Wildgans and, more recently. 
Babbitt, Beno, Boulez, Cage, Christoph Caskel, 
Gazzelloni, Henz^, Lejaren Hiller, Aloys Kontarsky, 
Ligeti, Maderna, Nono, Palm, Pousseur, Stockhausen, 
David Tudor and Xenakis. 

The Stadtisches Fachinstitut fur Neue Musik was 
founded by Steinecke in 1946 to provide an institutional 
basis for the courses. It was known as the Kranich- 
steiner Musikinstitut from 1949 to 1962, and in 1963 
became the Internationales Musikinstitut Darmstadt, an 
international information centre for contemporary 
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music, housing a library and sound archives. Since 
1958 it has published the Darmstadter Beitrdge zur 
Neuen Musik and Neue Musik in der Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland, the yearbook of the German section of the 
International Society for Contemporary Music. The 
Institut fiir Neuc Musik und Musikerziehung, founded 
in 1947 by Herbert Barth, has held its annual confer- 
ences in Darmstadt since 1951. 
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ERNST THOMAS 

Darnton, (Philip) Christian {h Leeds, 30 Oct 1905). 
English composer. He studied with Charles Wood at 
Caius College, Cambridge (1924-5), and privately with 
Butting in Berlin (1928). Appointments followed as 
music master at Stowe School (1929) and assistant 
editor of the Mustc Lover (1930-32). During the next 
two decades Damton's music enjoyed success in Britain 
and abroad; notable premieres include those of the Suite 
concertante (with Appia as soloist and Scherchen as 
conductor, Lausanne, 1938), the Five Pieces for 
Orchestra (ISCM Festival, Warsaw, 1939) and the can- 
tata Jet Pilot (London, 1950). The last of these was 
followed by a silence of 20 years, broken by the 
Concerto for Orchestra. Damton published You and 
Music (Harmondsworth, 1939, 2/1946). 

WORKS 
{selective list) 

Opera Fantasy Fair (R Swinglcr) 

Vocal Swansong (R Nichols). S, orch, Jet Pilot (cantata, Swingler), 
Bar, chorus, str, perf 1950 

Orch’ Stalingrad, ov ; Sinfonictta, chamber orch; Cantilena, str; Cone , 
va, str, perf 1937, Cone., harp, wind, perf 1938, Suite concertante, 
vn, chamber orch, perf. 1938, 5 Pieces, perf 1939, Sym no 3, perf 
1945, Concertino, pf, sir, perf 1952, Cone for Orch, 1970-73 
Chamber Epic Suite, vn. pf, Str Qt, 1973- 

Pnncipal publisher. Lengnick 

COLIN MASON/PAUL GRIFFITHS 

Darondeau, Benoni (h Munich, 1740; d Paris). Com- 
poser and singing teacher. He lived from 1 782 in Pans, 
where his works were published. They include several 
volumes of *petit airs' with harp accompaniment and one 
opera, Le soldat par amour (Opera-Comique, 1 789). 

BRIAN PRIMMER 

Darondeau, Henry (b Strasbourg, 28 Feb 1 779; d Paris, 
30 July 1865). French composer and theatrical 
musician, son of Benoni Darondeau. In 1802 he entered 
the Paris Conservatoire, where he studied the piano with 
Ladumer and composition with Berton. Although he 
achieved no formal academic distinction there, he was a 


sound student and became an able and respected 
teacher. He lived in Bourges from 1836 to 1860, when 
he returned to Paris. As composer and musical arranger 
to the Theatre des Varietes he moved in the same circles 
as Adolphe Adam and Habeneck, with both of whom he 
became friendly. 

Darondeau was a prolific composer of popular 
romances, piano-variations, fantasies and theatrical 
pots-pourris. He also wrote two operas and many bal- 
lets, which were staged in various Paris theatres includ- 
ing the Opera. A volume of his church music appeared 
in 1857. His music possesses little interest today since 
his inventive power was small and his imagination com- 
monplace. Occasionally, however, his songs have a har- 
monic piquancy or rhythmic interest which is attractive 
and typical of the salon taste of the period at its best. 

BRIAN PRIMMER 

D'Arras, Adam. See Adam DE LA HALLE. 

Darrell, Peter (h 1929). British choreographer; .see 
Danc e, §VI1, l(iv). 

Dart, (Robert) Thurston (h Kingston, Surrey, 3 Sept 
1921; London, 6 March 1971). English musicologist, 
performer and teacher. Dart was educated at Hampton 
Grammar School, where he was a chonstcr of the 
Chapel Royal, Hampton Court From 1938 to 1939 he 
studied at the RCM, and subsequently read mathematics 
at University College, Exeter, receiving the London 
degree of BSc in 1942 He served in the Royal Air 
Force from 1942 to 1945. At the end of the war he 
studied in Belgium with Charles van den Borren. 
Returning to England in 1946, he began a career as a 
harpsichordist. In 1947 he was appointed an assistant 
lecturer in the Faculty of Music at Cambridge 
University. 

This appointment was the first of several in which he 
was to influence English musical life. He was editor of 
the Galpin Society Journal from its inception in 1947 
to 1954. From 1950 to 1965 he was secretary of the 
series Musica Britannica, and remained the driving 
force behind the series to the end of his life. He became 
a member of the Royal Musical Association council in 
1952, and later a member of the editonal committee of 
the Purcell Society. He was elected a member of the 
library committee of the English Folk Dance and Song 
Society in 1965. 

During this penod he gave frequent recitals on the 
harpsichord, clavichord and organ, and gave many 
broadcast talks. In about 1950 there began his long 
association with the firm of Oiseau-Lyre, Monaco, for 
which he made many recordings both as solo keyboard 
player and continuo player. The patronage of its pro- 
prietor, Mrs Louise Hanson Dyer, did much to acceler- 
ate his growing international reputation as a recitalist. 

He became in 1952 a full lecturer at Cambridge, and 
in 1953 was granted a fellowship at Jesus College, 
Cambridge. He was a visiting lecturer at Harvard in 
1954. In 1955 he became the artistic director of the 
Philomusica of London (having played with its forerun- 
ner, the Boyd Neel Orchestra, since 1948). From then 
until 1959, when ill-health compelled him to relinquish 
his orchestral commitments, he lived an immensely 
energetic triple life of teaching, writing and editing, and 
concert-giving. In 1962 he was appointed professor of 
music at Cambridge. His two-year tehure of the Chair 
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was strife-ridden, and ended when he was offered the 
newly created King Edward Professorship of Music in 
the University of London, in 1964. In that year he 
established a teaching Faculty of Music at King's 
College, London, and proceeded to create radically 
revised syllabuses for the London music degrees. 

Dart's main fields of scholarship and performance lay 
in the music of J. S. Bach, in keyboard and consort 
music of the 16th. 17th and 18th centunes, and in 
particular the life and music of John Bull (on whom he 
left a book unfinished at his death). He wrote a great 
many articles on a wide variety of subjects. The essence 
of his work was his preoccupation with musical sources 
themselves. Most of his hypotheses - and many of them 
were audacious - arose directly from the study of a 
source, its preparation, ownership and use. He trained a 
generation of scholars not only in clear, cntical thinking 
about musical topics but also in palaeographic, 
diplomatic and bibliographic skills, and emphasized the 
study of the history and techniques of printing. He was 
an impulsive, generous man, and a dynamic teacher. 
Towards the end of his life he advanced controversial 
theories concerning Bach's orchestral suites and 
Brandenburg Concertos, and embodied them in 
recordings with the Academy of St Martin-in-thc-Fields. 
Among his 90 recordings are 'Masters of Early English 
Keyboard Music’, keyboard works by Bach, Froberger, 
Handel and Purcell, and Coupenn's Les nations. He was 
loinl editor of many editions. Apart from his own 
numerous editions he also supervised revised editions of 
E H. F'ellowes's series the English Madrigal School (as 
(he English Madngalists) and the Collected Vocal 
Works of William Byrd (as the Collected Works of 
William Byrd) as well as M. Cauchic's edition of 
Francois Coupenn. He was a frequent judge for 
international keyboard competitions and panellist at 
colloquia. He was a widely cultured man, possessing not 
only a fine collection of musical instruments and a vast 
personal library including manuscripts and early 
printed editions, but also a large collection of 20th- 
century drawings, paintings and sculpture. 

WRITINGS 

Morlcy’s Consort Lessons of 1599’, PRMA, Ixxiv (1947-8), I 
‘Simone Moinaro's Lute-book of 1599’, ML, xxviii (1947), 158 
‘The Cittern and its English Music', GSJ, i (1948), ^ 
wilhR Donington ‘TheC)riginofthclnNomine’,^L,xxx( 1949), 101 
‘Bull. John’, MGG 

'Tregian’s Anthology’, ML, xxxii (1951), 205 
‘English Music and Musicians in 17th-century Holland’, IMSCR, v 
Utrecht 1952, 139 

Foreword to T Morley A Plain and Easy Introduction to Practical 
Music, cd R. A Hannan (London, 1952), pp xvi-xxv 
‘The Cibcir, RBM, vi (1952), 24 
‘The M(x;k Trumpet’, GSJ, vi (1953), 35 

‘Role de la danse dans r“ayrc” anglais', Mustque et poesie au X VP 
Slide CNRS Parts 1953, 203 

Le manuHcnt pour Ic virginal de Trimly College, Dublin', La musique 
mtrumenlale de la Renaissance CNRS Pans 1954, 111 
‘Ongines et sources de la musique dc chambre en Angleterrc ( 1 50(F 
1530)’, ibid, 77 

‘New Sources of Virginal Music’, ML, xxxv (1954), 93 
The Interpretation of Mustc (London, 1954, 4/1967; Ger. trans., 1959, 
Swed trans.. 1964) 

‘Jacobean Consort Music’, PRMA, Ixxxi (1954-5), 63 
‘A Hand-list of English Instrumental Music pnnted before 1681', GSJ, 
viii (1955), 13 

The Printed Fantasies of Orlando Gibbons’. ML, xxxvii (1956), 342 
‘Lord Herbert of Cherbury's Lute-book', ML, xxxviii (1957), 136 
'Miss Mary Burwell’s Instruction Book for the Lute’, GSJ, xi (1958), 3- 
62 

The Dartmouth Magnificat', ML, xxxix (1958), 209 
The Repertory of the Royal Wind Music’, GSJ. xi (1958), 70 
with H. K. Andrews. ’Fourteenth-century Polyphony in a Fountains 
Abbey MS Book’, ML, xxxix (1958), 1 


Darlington String Quartet 

‘Purcell’s Chamber Music’, PRMA, Ixxxv (1958 9), 81 
‘John Bull’s “Chapel" ’, ML, xl (1959), 279 
‘Sweelinck’s“Fantazia on a Theme used by John Bull” TVNM,xvmtA 
(1959), I 

‘The Organ-book of the Crulched Friars of Lidge’, RBM, xwit (1963), 
21 

with W Emery and C Morns Editing Early Music Notes on 
Preparation of Pr inter \ Copy (London, 1963) 

‘The Origins of Music Degrees’. MT, cv (1964). 190 
‘Two New Elocuments relating to the Royal Music, 1584-1605’, ML, 
xlv (1964). 16 

‘How they Sang in Jena in 1598’, MT, cviii (1967), 316 
‘Robert ap Huw’s Manusenpt of Welsh Harp Music (cl613)’, GSJ, xxi 
(1968), 52 

‘Elizabeth Edgeworth’s Keyboard Book’, ML, 1 (1969), 470 
‘Quelqucs precisions sur la notation dcs pieces dc clavecin de Fran<;ois 
Couperin’, L’lntcrpritation de la musique fran<;aise aux XVlIe el 
XVIlIe Slides CNRS Pans 1969 

‘Bach's Early Keyboard Music a Neglected Source (Brussels, B R , 
F^is 2960)’, AiM, xlii (1970). 236 

‘An Early Seventeenth-century Book of English Organ Music for the 
Roman Rite’. ML, hi (1971), 27 
‘Bononcini sets Handel a Test', MT, cxii (1971), 324 
EDITIONS 

with N Foitunc J Dowland Avre\ for Four Voices, MB, vi (1953, 21 
1963) 

T Morley Keyboard Works {London, 1954, rev 2/1964) 
with W Coates Jatohean Consort Muuc, MB, ix (1955, 2/1962) 
Clement Matchett’s Virginal Book {1612) (London, 1957, 2/1969) 

H Purcell Muceltaneou.'! Odes and Cantatas. Works, xxvii (London, 
1957) (with A l.ewis, D Arundell and A. Goldsbrough], Fantasias 
and other Instrumental Music, ihid, xxxi (London. 1959, rev 2/1968) 
Ihe Second Part of Mmtck 's Hand-maid, Revised and Corrected by 
Henry Purcell {London, 1958, 3/1969) 
with H K Andrews T Morley Collected Motets {London, \959) 
with P Brunold /. Couperin Pieces de clavecin (Monaco, 1959) 
Clavichord Mmic of the Seventeenth Century (London, 1960) 

L Marchand Pieces de clavecin (Monaco, 1960) 

Invitation to Madrigals {London, 1961 71) 

with M Laurie Purcell Dido and Aeneas {London, 1961) 

Parthenia (London, 1962, rev 2/1962) 

J Bull Keyboard Music II, MB. xix (1963, 2/1970) 
wilhP Brunold L N Clerambault Oeuvres complites (Mon‘dcx>, 1964) 
with P Brunold E Jacquet de la Guerre Piices de clavecin (Monaco, 
1965) 

wilhW Oxenbury Imabulatura nova diballi {Venice, \SS\) {London, 
1965, 2/1968) 

Invitation to Medieval Music (London, 1967-9) 

J C de Chambonniires Les deux livres de clavecin (Monaco, 1969) 
The First Pm of Mustek’s Hand-maid (London, 1969) 
BIBLIOCiRAPHY 

A Vlasto Obituary, (’heirs, n (1970), 3 
Obituary, The Times (8 March 1971) 

R Donington ‘R Thurston Dart’, JAMS, xxiv (1971), 502 
S Jeans. ‘Robert Thurston Dart, 1921 1971. an Appreciation by a 
Friend’, GSJ, xxiv (1971), 2 
A. Lewis ‘Thurston Dart', ML, In (1971), 236 
N Mamncr ‘An English Musicologist’, Gromop/iow, xlix (1971), 423 
A Pcrcival Obituary, MT, cxxii (1971). 478 

1 D Bent, cd Source Materials and the Interpretation of Musk a 
Memorial Volume to Thurston Dart (London, in preparation) [incl 
complete list of writings, discography, and appreciation by A 
Pcrcival] 

IAN D BENT 

Dartington String Quartet. English string quartet. 
Formed in 1958, its members are Colin Sauer {h New 
Southgate, Middlesex, 13 July 1924) and Malcolm 
Latchem {b Salisbury, 28 Jan 1931), who replaced Peter 
Carter in 1969, violins; Keith Lovell (6 London, 24 Dec 
1932), viola; and Michael Evans {h Monmouth, 15 Jan 
1932), who replaced Alexander Kok in 1960, cello. 
They are the resident quartet at Darlington Hall, Devon, 
where they were originally formed for the annual 
Summer School of Music held there. They arc also 
attached to the music departments of Exeter University 
(from 1966) and Bristol University (from 1971). Sauer 
studied at the RAM, Latchem and Lovell at the RCM, 
and Evans at the GSM and the Hamburg Academy of 
Music. As a quartet they received intensive coaching at 
Darlington Hall from Hans Keller. They made their 
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debut for the BBC in 1959 and their public debut in 
London in 1961. They have appeared at the Aldcburgh, 
Cheltenham and Athens festivals as well as touring 
widely in Great Britain and abroad, including a first 
tour of Germany in 1963. They have given many broad- 
cast performances including several complete 
Schoenberg senes for the BBC; they repeated this scries, 
with the addition of the complete quartets of Gerhard, at 
the Queen Elizabeth Hall in 1973 They gave the first 
performances of quartets by Hugh Wood (nos.l and 2, 
which are dedicated to them), Skalkottas (no 3), Frankel 
(no. 5) and Duncan Druce. Although they arc one of the 
leading British ensembles specializing in contemporary 
music, they also play a large number of works of the 
standard quartet literature. 

RONALD KINl.OC’H ANDLRSON 

Dartington Summer School. A combination of advanced 
coaching, musical holiday and concert festival 
organized for four weeks each August at Dartington 
Hall, an arts and education centre in the country near 
Totnes, Devon The Summer School of Music began 
in 1948 at Bryanston School, Dorset, was registered the 
following year as a non-profit-distributing company and 
moved to Dartington from 1953 It originated in a 
suggestion by the pianist Schnabel, at the inaugural 
Edinburgh Festival, that students, teachers and artists 
might work together as a festival community William 
Glock (a Schnabel pupil) was the fust director of 
music, succeeded m 1979 by Peter Maxwell Davies, the 
secretary is John Amis, the registrar Beatrice Musson 
From the first year, when tutors included Nadia 
Boulanger, Hindemith and Schnabel, the summer school 
has continued to attract distinguished international and 
leading British composers and other musicians to coach, 
lecture and perform. The mixture of instruction, musical 
participation and professional performance attracts 
people with a variety of abilities and interests. Most 
enrol on a fee-paying basis, but a limited number of 
bursaries are provided for bona fide music students who 
could not otherwise afford to attend. The general aim of 
the summer school is to supplement the normal 
academic training for students, and to broaden and 
refresh musical enthusiasm among amateurs, in the sur- 
roundings of a summer holiday. 

BIBLKK}RAPHY 

J Amis ‘Summer Schools of Music’, Concen-f^oer'\ Annual, ii 
(London, 1958) 

NOt-L GOODWIN 

Darvas [Stein berger), Gibor (h Szatmamemeli, 18 Jan 
1911). Hunganan composer and musicologist He 
studied composition under Kodaly at the Budapest 
Academy of Music (1929-32). From 1939 to 1948 he 
lived in Chile where he worked as assistant conductor to 
Kleiber (1939-41) and later as a musicologist. After 
returning to Hungary he continued this work, being 
particularly concerned with music of the 1 5th and 1 6th 
centuries. He began to compose only in the 1960s, 
combining ideas drawn from Bartok's music with 
aleatoricism and scrialism in the orchestral pieces 
Improvisations symphoniques and Sectio aurea; this 
synthesis was developed in the works that followed. 
Darvas was one of the first Hungarian composers to 
work with tape - his Meddlia (‘Medal’) was given at the 
1966 ISCM Festival and at Darmstadt in 1968 and he 
has been interested in the association of electronic music 
with film. 


WORKS 
{selt'Citve lui) 

Improvisaiions symphoniques, pf, orch, 1963; Vananli. orch, 1964, 
Scctio aurca, orch, 1964, Mcdalia (Medal], 3 insLs, tape, 1965, A 
lorony [llic tower], S, Bar, chorus, orch. 1967, Rotation for 5, 1968 
Orchestrations Bakfatk Three Fantasies, 1951, Liszt Spanish 
Rhapsody, 1952, Liszt Concerto pathettque, 1953, fjszt Cs(irdd,s 
macahre, 1954. /.tszt Sum lacrimae rerum, 1957 

Principal publisher hditio Musica 

WRITINGS 

A zenekari muzsika muhelviiikai (Workshop secrets of orchestral 
music] (Budapest, 1960) 

Lvezredek hangszerei [Instruments of 1000 years] (Budapest, 1961) 

A zetie anatomitifa [The anatomy of music) (Budapest, 1974) 

F ANDRAS WlLHtlM 

Darwish, Sayed [Sayyid] (b Alexandria, 17 March 
1892, J Alexandria, 15 Sept 1923). Egyptian composer 
and .singer He is the mo.sl popular figure in Egyptian 
music. He had a hard childhood, dunng which he learnt 
the cantillation of the Koran and religious chants, as 
well as picking up the current secular songs at school. 
For two years he studied at the religious .school, a 
branch of A1 Azhar, but he then decided to make his 
career as a singer-composer. He had to sing at modest 
local cafes, and when he began to compose vocal music 
he attributed it to a famous composer. Under family 
pressure he was sometimes forced to take manual jobs, 
and his early marriage, the first of four, complicated 
matters Once, while working as a builder and singing to 
entertain his fellow workers, he was heard by the Syrian 
brothers Attalah, who engaged him to sing with their 
drama troupe on a tnp to Syria There he learnt a great 
deal about classical Arab forms from the master Osman 
El Mawsily His important compositions in the dawr 
and muwashshah Ibrms arc proof of his deep under- 
standing of the modal subtleties and rhythmic complexi- 
ties of traditional art music. 

Returning to Egypt he achieved some fame as a 
singer composer An important turning-point came 
when he went to Cairo, probably in 1917, and Salama 
Higazy introduced him to his theatre public, the begin- 
ning of a brilliant career as a composer for the theatre. 
Although his first ‘operetta’, Faysouzshah, was a failure, 
he soon achieved success, becoming the favourite com- 
poser in this genre and even forming his own (short- 
lived) troupe f Iis 26 operettas opened up new vistas for 
Egyptian music; the slow, repetitive, over-ornamented 
vocal style was replaced by a light, truly expressive 
manner making apt use of the choir. Besides this, 
Darwish’s operettas owed their immense popularity to 
their social and patriotic subjects, and their workers' 
songs The telling musical characterization is essentially 
Egyptian and strongly reminiscent of folk music. Dar- 
wish may have been influenced by the Italian opera 
performed in Cairo: he admired Verdi and had planned, 
just before his early death, to study in Italy. A prolific 
composer, he was a master of the old forms as well as 
the new theatre music, his ten dawrs and 21 muwash- 
shahs (another 1 7 are of doubtful attribution) are cla.s- 
sics of the repertory. Many of his tunes have been 
orchestrated by younger composers, such as Khai'rat, 
and a concert hall in Cairo was named after him. 
Examples of his work arc published in Sayed Darwish 
hayat wa nagham (‘Darwish: life and music'), edited by 
M. A Hammad (Cairo, 1970). 

SAMHA EL KHOLY 

Darzi^S, Emils {b Jaunpiebalga, 3 Nov 1875; d Riga, 31 
Aug 1910). Latvian composer and critic. He studied the 
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organ with L. Homilius and composition with Rimsky- 
Korsakov at the St Petersburg Conservatory (1898- 
1901). From 1901 he lived in Riga; his early death 
occurred when he was run over by a train. He was one 
of the first notable Latvian composers of solo and choral 
songs. Tn his lifetime he was also known as a symphon- 
ist, but most of his orchestral works have been lost, 
apart from the Melanholiskais valsis ("Melancholy 
waltz’); only a fragment of the piano score of his opera 
Rozamds dienas (‘Rosy days’) has survived. All his extant 
works have won a firm place in the Latvian repertory; his 
songs, in particular, are captivating for their rich melodies 
and powerful emotional appeal. Specially remarkable are 
his large choral songs in symphonic style, such as the epic- 
dramatic iMuztds priedes (’Broken pines’) and Senatne 
( Ancient times'), and the lyrical-dramatic Saprfu tdlumd 
('In the distance of dreams’). Darziqis was also one of the 
founders of professional Latvian music criticism and, 
through his writings, a leader of Latvian musical thought 
in the early 20th century. 

WORKS 
(selective list) 

Opera Ro^ainas dienas [Rosy days] 

Orch Melanholiskais vaisis [Melancholy waltz] 

Choral Lauztas pnedes [Broken pines], Sapgu taluma [In the distance 
of dreams], Senatne [Ancient times], collected edn Dziesmas koncm 
[Choral songs] (Riga, 1960) 

Songs collected edn Dziesmas balsijarklavierem [Songs for voice and 
piano] (Riga, 1959) 

WRITINGS 

Alfreds Kalmrp (Kx^ix, 1907) 

Par operas izcelXanos [On the origins of opera] (Riga, 1907) 

JCizeps VTiols (Riga, 1908) 

ed I Vitoli^S Par muztku rakstu krajums [On music a collection of 
writings] (Riga, 1951) 

ed A Darkevics Raksii [Writings] (Riga, 1975) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

V Peg|!crots,ed EmR.s Ddrzitfi piemitfos krdjums [Dhrziifi memorial 
collection] (Riga, 1925) 

JEKABS VTTOLITjJS 


Daseian [dasian] notation. A system of notation used 
for organum in the 9th-century treatise MUSICA 
I NCHiRiADlS, and also in the slightly later Paris and 
Bamberg treatises. It uses the Greek prosddia daseia 
sign transformed to designate the four notes of the 
letrachord, and then further transformed to represent 
higher pitch tetrachords. The transformed signs are 
placed vertically at the left, and syllables of text to be 
sung arc placed in horizontal alignment with them. See 
Notation, §§II, 6, III, l(vi), and fig.l9; Organum, §2. 

Daser, Ludwig (b Munich, cl 525; d Stuttgart, 27 
March 1 589). German composer. From an early age he 
was a member of the Bavarian HofVapelle at Munich; he 
received his musical training there and in 1550 was a 
tenor. In 1552 he was promoted to be Kapellmeister. He 
was a success in this post, but he was relieved of it in 
1 563 because of strained relations with Duke Albrecht, 
which probably arose because he was a Protestant serv- 
ing at a Catholic court. He was replaced by Lassus. 
In 1572 he was appointed Kapellmeister at the 
Wiirttemberg court at Stuttgart, which had broken with 
the Roman Church in 1 538; he appears to have carried 
out his duties effectively. After his death he was suc- 
ceeded by Balduin Hoyoul, who was his son-in-law. 
The Munich court granted him a pension, which was 
paid until his death. He was admired in his day for his 
music, which shows that he was a well-trained and very 
able composer with a pronounced lyrical gift. It is con- 
servative in style, as can be seen by the high proportion 


of his works for four (rather than five) voices and by his 
use of cantus firmus technique in ten of his 22 masses. 
That he was well aware of current styles, however, is 
shown by his five parody masses and by some of his 
motets and German psalms and hymns, which date from 
his years at Stuttgart. 

WORKS 

(principal source. D'Mbs) 

MASSES 

‘Avc Mans', 4vv. 'Beati omnes', 5vv; De virginibus, 4vv; ‘Dixerunt 
diKipuli’, 5vv; Dominicalis (i), 4vv; Dominicalis (ii), 4w, *Ecoe nunc 
benedicite', 4w, Ferialis, 5vv; ‘Fors seulement’, 5vv, 'Grace ct vcrlu’, 
4vv (doubtful), 'Jerusalem surge’, 5vv, In fenis quadragesimae, Svv, 
'Inviolata', Sw, Maria Magdalena, Svv, ‘Mins lielkins braun augen', 
4vv, Paachalis, 4vv; ‘Pater noster’, Svv, Per signum crucis, 4w (7by 
Senfl); Praeter rerum seriem, 6vv. ‘Qui habitat', 4vv, Sexti modi, Svv, 
‘Un gay bergier', 4vv 

Mass proper I>e Sancto Spiritu infra septuagesima, 4vv 
Mass proper Dc veneratione BVM, 4vv 
OTHER SACRED 

Patrocinium musices passionis Domini nostn Jesu Christi histona, 4vv 
(Munich, 1S78) 

4 org transers , )589‘^, 1594^ 1617" 

2 Magnificat, 4~-8vv 

24 motets, 4-8 vv, ed in EDM, 1st ser , xlvii (1964) 

34 German hymns and psalms 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

EitnerQ 

A Sandberger Beiirdge zur Geschichte der bayerischen Ho/kapelle 
unter Orlando di Lasso (Leipzig, 1894-S) 

G Bossert 'Die Hofkantorei unter Herzog Ludwig’, 

Vierteljahrshefle fur Landesgeschichie, new ser , ix (1900) 

E Schmid' ‘Der Vorgan^r Orlando di Lassos in der Latung der 
Miinchener Hofkapellc', 75 Jahre Stella Matuttna, i (Feldkirch, 
1931), 453 

H Marquardt Die Stuttgarter Chorbiicher unter besonderer 
Behandlung der Messen (diss , U of Tilbingen, 1934, part pubd 
Tubingen, 1936) 

K Kellogg Die Messen von Ludwig Daser (1525-1589) (diss , U. of 
Munich, 193.5) 

W Boelticher: Orlando dt Lasso and seine Zeit (Kassel, 19S8) 

• Aus Orlando di Lassos Wirkungskreis (Kassel, 1963) 

C Gottwald Die Handschrtften Wiu-ttembergiscl^n Landes- 
bihliothek Stuttgart (Wiesbaden, 1964) 

W Boelticher- ‘New Lasso Studies', Aspects of Medteval and 
Renavisance Music a Birthday Offering to Gustave Reese (New 
York. 1966), 17 

D T Politoske Baldum Hoyoul a Netherlander at a German Court 
Chapel (d\9s , U of Michigan, 1967) 

DANIEL T. POLITOSKE 

Dash. (1) If vertical and standing above or below a note 
or chord, it indicates a more or less reduced duration of 
sound followed by a sufficient silence to complete the 
value, for purposes of articulation, and resulting in a 
greater or lesser degree of Staccato, but usually 
greater than that indicated by a dot in similar positions; 
(2) if horizontal in similar positions, it indicates the 
fullest practicable duration of the sound intensified by a 
certain weightiness, with an effect between legato and 
staccato sometimes called portato; (3) if horizontal and 
following a number or sign in FIGURED BASS it indicates 
the continuation of the same harmony upon as many 
bass notes as the dash covers. 

It is immaterial whether the vertical dash as in (1) is 


M M t J 


in the form of a line, as in ex la, or in the form (com- 
mon in the 18th century) of a wide wedge, as in ex. 16, or 
in the form (subsequently common) of a slim wedge, as 
in ex.lc. The usage apparently dates, as a feature of 
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Dasian notation 


notation, from the later Baroque period, though it was 
no novelty then as a feature of expression. In Baroque 
notation, the vertical dash and dot were usually 
(although not invariably) regarded as interchangeable; 
one deliberate or incidental implication might be to 
contra-indicate inequality {.see NOTFS iNtGALHS) 

The horizontal dash as in (2) was also a late Baroque 
innovation as a feature of notation. As (3), the horizon- 
tal dash occurs in 18th-century treatises rather than in 
ordinary compositions (with some - mainly German - 
exceptions), and never became as prevalent in actual 
scores as its theoretical prominence and obvious utility 
would seem to have warranted. As a feature of inter- 
pretation, however, it was and remains an important 
responsibility of continuo players to decide the con- 
tinuation of the same harmony over what are thus 
treated as passing notes in the bass, whether or not the 
notation includes such horizontal dashes. 

ROBhRT DONINGTON 

Dasian notation. See Dashian nota hon. 

Dassoucy (D’Assoucy; Coypeau, Coipeau, CouppeauJ, 
Charles (Assoucy, Charles d'] (h Pans, 16 Oct 1605, d 
Paris, 29 Oct 1677). French satirical poet, lutenist and 
composer. In 1637, through the Duke of St Simon 
(father of the author of the M^moires), Dassoucy came 
to the attention of Louis XIII. Until 1653 he stayed in 
Paris and made friends with the lihertm.s Tristan, 
Scarron, La Mothe le Vayer, Cyrano and Chapelle, and 
with musicians such as Nyert and Luigi Ros.si, whom he 
met at court, where he worked as a lutenist and com- 
poser. The king admired his musical verve and his 
astonishing powers as a lutenist, and he made him music 
master to the future Louis XIV Dassoucy’s major 
works, the music of which is nearly all lost, were 
probably all composed towards the close of this penod 
in his lif^e. 

After 1653 he left Pans and toured the provinces; at 
Lyons he met Moliere, with whom he travelled to 
Avignon and Montpellier, where he was imprisoned. He 
later went to Turin, where he worked for Christine, 
Duchess of Savoy (Louis XlITs sister), and travelled to 
Mantua, Modena, Florence and Rome, where in the 
early 1660s the French ambassador, the Duke of 
Chaulnes, protected him. Accused of atheism, he was 
imprisoned again, as he recorded in his Les aventures 
d'ltalie (Pans, 1677). He returned to Paris about 1670, 
when Moliere was at the height of his career and Lully 
well launched on his. Unable to rival the latter, 
Dassoucy hoped to renew his friendship with Moliere, 
but the playwright preferred to work with Charpentier. 
Furthermore, the art of lute playing was going out of 
fashion. Nevertheless, in 1673, undeterred, Dassoucy 
announced a series of novel works, ^concerts chro- 
matiques'; they have not survived and were never per- 
formed, for he was again imprisoned, perhaps as a result 
of Lully's jealousy. He spent his last years adding to his 
output of literary works, of which he published eight, 
between 1651 and 1677. 

The music for Corneille’s Andromede and the words 
and music of Les amours d' Apollon et de Daphne., a 
musical comedy dedicated to the king, were important 
stages in the development of French theatre music 
towards opera; both works combine numerous songs, 
dialogues and instrumental pieces, designed to enhance 
the effects of spectacle and to arouse emotion. The 


patchwork effect of songs and dialogues, of intrigues 
and nvalries, stitched together, is both a comment on 
the continuing significance attached to the words in 
these works and an anticipation of styles that were to be 
developed in the comic operas of the 1 8th century. 
WORKS 

STAGE 

Les amours d’Apollon et de Daphn6, 1650, comedy, text as well a.s 
music lost 

Andrum^e, 1653, tragedy, music lost except for a few extracts in AirN 

Les biberons, ballet, lost 

Les enseignes des cabarets de Pans, ballet, lost 

SONGS 

Airs a 4 (Pans, 1653). incomplete 
Other songs in F-Pn Vin' 275, incomplete 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

H Prunicrcs L'opera ttalten en France (Pans, 1913) 

J. Tiersol La musique dan.s le.s comedie.s de Moliere (Pans, 1921) 

H Prunifircs ‘Viridiques aventures de Charles Dassoucy', Revue de 
Pans, VI (1922), 105-37 

— ‘Les singuliercs aventures de Monsieur Dassoucy’, ReM, xvfn 
(1937). 209, XIX (1938). 14, 86. 273, xx (1939), 190 

MARGARET M MrGOWAN 

Dattari [Dattaro], Ghinolfo {b Bologna, rl535, d 
Bologna, 1617). Italian composer and singer. He sang in 
the choir of S Petronio, Bologna, from 1555 to 1617 
He was appointed acting maestro di cappella there in 
1597 after the death of Andrea Rota, but returned to 
his position as singer two years later when Pompilio 
Pisanclli received the permanent appointment His 
delightful villanellas of 1568 are all chordal, strophic, 
dance-like and popular in tone. The 5-3 harmonies are 
strongly tonal in their frequent dominant-tonic relation- 
ships, and there are occasional parallel triads in stepwise 
motion. Not only is the entire collection dedicated to a 
Bolognese nobleman. Count Giulio Pepoli, but each 
piece IS individually dedicated to different Bolognese 
noblemen and ladies 

WORKS 

[34] Can/oni villancsche, 4vv (Milan, 1564) 

IjC (30) villanelle, 3-5vv (Venice, 1568), 16 cd G Vccchi (Bologna, 
1955) 

2 works. I570>'. 1569" 
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G Gaspan 'Memone biograhche e bibliografichc sui mu.sicisti bolog- 
ncsi nclla 2da mela del see XVr, Am e memone delta Deputazumv 
per la xtoria paina dell'Emtha (1875), repr in Musica e mustetstt a 
fio/ogna (Bologna, 1970), 17511 

FRANK TIRRO 

D’Attili, Dario {b Rome, 26 March 1922). American 
violin maker, restorer and expert. He is among the most 
highly respected authorities ~on fine old violins and 
bows. His family emigrated from Rome to the USA in 
1935, and in 1938 he went to work at the bench of 
Fernando Sacconi at the shop of Emil Herrmann in 
New York. Apart from a peri^ in the armed forces in 
World War TI, he worked continuously with Sacconi (to 
1973). In 1951, when Herrmann moved from New 
York, they both joined Rembert Wurlitzer, establishing 
a workshop there that became second to none. 
Following the untimely death of Wurlitzer himself, 
D’Atiili was appointed general manager in 1964. In 
spite of the demands of restoration work and, later, 
appraisals and other business, there has seldom been a 
time when a new violin was not under construction at 
home. These fine-sounding and much appreciated in- 
struments show a keen understanding of the work of the 
great old Italians, and a special admiration for that of 
Pietro Guameri of Mantua. D’Attilj has devoted much 
time to the study of violin varnish, with excellent results. 
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When Wurlitzer closed in 1974 D’Attili continued to 
work at home and became associated with William 
Moenig & Son in Philadelphia. 

CHARLES BEARE 

Daube, Johann Friedrich {h ?Hesse, 6*1730; d Vienna, 
19 Sept 1797). German theorist and composer. At the 
age of 11 he was a theorbist at the Berlin court of 
Frederick the Great. In 1744 he went to Stuttgart, 
where on 29 July he was appointed Cammer-Theorbw 
to the Prince of Wurtlembcrg. In 1750 he wa.s listed m 
court records as chamber flautist, a position he retained 
until 1755. At this time, for unknown reasons, he was 
dismissed, and when he was re-employed in 1756 he 
received the much lower rank of flautist in the court 
orchestra. In 1770 he appeared in Vienna with the title 
of ‘Council and First Secretary’ to the royal Francsican 
Academy of Free Arts and Sciences, an organization 
centred in Augsburg where Daube may have spent some 
time after 1765 

Although Daube remains an obscure figure, his 
several treatises on performing practice and composi- 
tion prove him to be a scholar of great knowledge, and 
arc almost untouched resources for insight into the com- 
po.sitional practices and music aesthetics of the Classical 
penod. His first work, the General-Bass in drey 
Accorden (1756), reflected the impact of Rameau’s 
theories on the harmonic thought of Classical com- 
posers and theorists Daube seems to have been the first 
to import into Germany the French theorist’s concept of 
the three fundamental chords (1, IVt, V’), which he 
used to generate all other harmonies in reahnng a thor- 
oughbass In addition the work throws much light on 
thoroughbass realization in the mid- 1 8th century. His 
Der musikalische Dillettant (1770-73), as Denary has* 
emphasized, is a remarkably original contribution to a 
doctrine of composing expressly orientated to the 
Classical style. Still reflecting the Baroque tradition of 
the thoroughbass as the primary foundation of com- 
positional rules, Daube nevertheless put forth a number 
ol original views, calling for a reduction of the number 
and complexity of contrapuntal passages, melodic and 
formal symmetry, and appropriate orchestration in sym- 
phonic wnting. In his final treatise, Anleiiung zur 
Erfindmg der Melodie und ihrer Fortseizung (1797), he 
wrote with enthusiasm about the contemporary 
Viennese musical scene, with Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven. Salien, Vanhal, Weigl and others as his 
inspiration. This treatise provides a detailed guide to 
melodic composition in the Classical style, with em- 
phasis on penodicity among many other characteristics. 
Daube deserves to Ix: included together with such major 
18th-century theorists as Mattheson, Quantz, 
Kimberger and Koch. A history of Classical style has 
much to gain from a greater awareness of his contribu- 
tions to music theory. 

WRITINGS 

{published in Vienna unless otherwise slated) 

Oeneral-Bass in drey Accorden, gegrimekt in den Regeln der alt- und 
neuen Autoren (Leipzig, 1756) 

l^er musikalische Dillettant, i. eine Ahhandltaig der Composition, 
welche nicht allein die neuesten Setzarten der 2-, 3-, und mehrstim- 
fnigen Sachen sondern ouch die meisten kunstlichen Gaitungen der 
o ten Canons, der emfachen und Doppelfugen deutlich vortrdgi und 
durch ausgesUchte Beispiele erldulert (1770); ii: eine Abhandlung des 
(reneralbasses durch alle 24 Tonarten. mit untermengten Opernarien. 
f'tc., Solis, Dueiten und Trio fur die meisten Instrumenten (1771), m 
dbhandlung der Komposition . dwch ausgesuchte Beispiele 
erkldret (1773) lorig. pubd weekly as Der musdalische Dillettant 
eine Wochenschrift] 


Bewets, dass die gottesdientliche Musik von den tdlerdlteslen Zeiten an 
unter alien Vdlkern des Erdbodens fortgewdhrei undauch m Ewigkeil 
dauern werde (1782) 

Anleiiung zur Erfindung der Melodic und ihrer Fortsetzung, i (1797); ii 
welcher die Composition enthdlt (1798) [both vols also pubd as 
Anleiiung zum Selbslunternchl m der mustkalLschen Composition, 
sowohl fur die Instrumental- als Vocalmustk (1798)] 

WORKS 

Orch .3 sinfonias, 2 vn, va, 2 hn, b, A-Wgm, D-Bds (holograph, ?lost), 
sinronias, nos 1 3, formerly DS, lost 
Chamber tno, lute, fl, be, ROs, ?Iosi, cd H. Lcmachcr: Handbuch der 
Hausmustk, ccclv (Berlin, 1927), pf sonata in Oeuvre melees, xi/2 
(Nuremberg, 1765) 

Inst and kbd works, anas, licder, in suppts. to Der musikalische 
Dilettani 
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GEORGE J BUELOW 

Daubenrock, Georg {fi early 17th century). German 
music teacher. He referred to himself as ‘Vinaria 
Tyngeta’; it may be assumed, therefore, that he 
originated from (or near) Weimar in Thuringia. Appar- 
ently he studied in Regensburg, since in his theoretical 
work he mentioned his teacher, Andreas Raselius, who 
was working there In the first years of the 17th century 
he was in Eferding, near Linz, the territory of the Count 
of Starhemberg in what was at that time Protestant 
Upper Austria. In 1609 he became school Kantor in 
Steyr which was also a predominantly Protestant city; it 
IS known that he was still employed there in 1617-18. 
Daubenrock was one of a number of Kantors who went 
to Austna from the heart of the Lutheran areas after the 
Reformation and before the Counter-Reformation. His 
only known work is Epitome musices pro tyronibus 
scholarum trivialium utriusque tarn latinae quam teuton- 
icae linguae collecta (Nuremberg, 1613); it is a bilingual 
music primer set out in what was the normal practice of 
listing by subject (definition of music, clefs, sol-fa etc). 
Three-part examples based on the hexachord and cant us 
firmus tncinia show that Daubenrock was a skilful com- 
poser. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

H J Moser Die Musik im fruhevangelischen Oslerreich {Kasud, 1954} 
WALTER BLANKENBURG 

Dauberval, Jean (1742-1806). French ballet-master; 
see Dance, §V, i. 

Daublaine & Callinet. French firm of organ builders. 
Established in Paris in 1838 as Daublaine & Cic, it 
purchased in 1839 the business of Louis Callinet {b 
Rouflach, Alsace, 1797) and became known as 
Daublaine & Callinet. (Callinet was from an Alsatian 
family of organ builders, and was successor to the 
builder Somer.) From 1842, the English organ builder 
Charles Spackman Barker ran the business as contre- 
maitre. In 1844 Callinet, excited by some dispute, de- 
stroyed all the work which he and his partners had just 
added to the organ at St Sulpice. Following this, he left 
the firm and became a workman for Cavaille-Coll. The 
firm was then reorganized as Girard & Cie and in 1845 
as Ducroquet & Cie. Under Barker’s direction, it recon- 
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structcd the organs at St Germain -des-Pres (1844) and 
St Eustache (after 1845) and restored that at St Sulpice 
(1844-6). The St Eustache organ was taken to the Great 
Exhibition in 1851, where its maker was the only 
French firm to exhibit; it won a Council medal, and as a 
result was awarded the Croix de la Legion d’honneur 
(22 November 1851). The specification of this organ is 
given in Sumner (no. 33). 

Ducroquct {d Varcnnes, 19 July 1877) was 
succeeded by a limited liability company (1855), which 
in turn was succeeded by Merklin, Schiitze & Cie from 
Brussels, who had managed their predecessors’ branches 
in Pans and Lyons. Merklin continued the business 
alone until his death at Nancy on 10 July 1905, with the 
principal factory at Lyons and a branch in Pans The 
firm afterwards became the Societe Guttschcnrilter & 
Decoq (1899), the mark of which was sold to Fortin It 
no longer exists as a factory. 
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C’ Picrrc Liw /tuU'urs d'in.strument.s ik musique (Pans. ) 

W L Sumner TVir Or/fan (London. 1952. rev , enlarged 4/197t) 

P Williams The European Origan 1450 Ih50 (London. 1966). 198 

GUY OLDHAM 

Dauer, Johann Ernst (h Hildburghau.scn, 1746, d 
Vienna, 12 Sept 1812). German tenor He began his 
career in 1768, and in 1771 was engaged in Hamburg, 
where he sang in Singspiels and danced. Like many 
singers of the lime he was also known as an actor, and 
played lovers (particularly ridiculous ones) and dandies, 
but he was principally required for Singspiel as he 
combined taste and correct singing with good acting In 
1775 he went to Gotha and in 1777 to Frankfurt am 
Main and Mannheim. In 1779 he was engaged for 
Vienna where he made his debut as Alexis in 
Monsigny’s Le d^serteur (28 November). 

Dauer sang the role of Pednllo in the premiere of 
Mozart’s Die Entjuhrung aus dem Serail (16 July 1782; 
the previous evening he had appeared as Karl Denholm 
in the play Die Lasterschule, i.e. Charles Surface in 
Shendan’s The School for Scandal). He excelled in 
character roles; when he assumed straight parts, par- 
ticularly those requiring dignified bearing, he received a 
poor public response and appalling notices. In his last 
years he suffered from losses of memory, but never- 
theless remained with the Irapenal Theatre until his 
death. 

CHRISTOPHER RAEBURN 

Dauner, Wolfgang (/> Stuttgart, 30 Dec 1935). German 
jazz pianist and composer. After working as a mechanic 
he studied the trumpet and composition at the Stuttgart 
Musikhochschulc, and in the early 1960s played in 
various jazz bands and festivals in Germany. His LP 
Dream Talk (1964), with a trio of piano, bass and 
percussion, was one of the earliest European essays in 
the newly developed idiom of ‘free jazz’. He has made 
further jazz recordings, led his own group Et Cetera and 
directed the jazz ensemble of Radio Stuttgart. He is 
particularly interested in the electronic synthesizer, with 
which he has formed a novel, uniquely European exten- 
sion of the language of jazz. Elements of music-theatre 
are shown in his works combining music, dance and 
light; he has composed church music, avant-garde 
pieces for the Donaueschingen Musiktage, a children’s 
opera and music for films, radio plays and television 
productions. 

JOACHIM E. BERENDT 


Daiiney, William {b Aberdeen, 27 Oct 1800; d 
Georgetown, British Guiana [now Guyana], 28 July 
1843). Scottish musical scholar. The son of William 
Dauney of Falmouth, Jamaica, he was educated at 
Dulwich College, London, and at Edinburgh University. 
He was called to the Scottish Bar in 1823. About 1839 
he left Scotland for British Guiana, where he became 
solicitor-general. 

Dauney’s importance as a scholar rests on his book 
Ancient Scotish Melodies from a Manuscript of the 
Reign of James VI (Edinburgh, 1838), which consists of 
a transcript of the Skene Manuscript as well as a lengthy 
‘Dissertation Illustrative of the History of the Music of 
Scotland' and some historical documents, also tran- 
scribed The manuscript, in lute tablaturc, was compiled 
about 1625 by John Skene of Hallyards, Midlothian. In 
Dauncy’s time it belonged to the Advocates’ Library 
in Edinburgh; it is now in the National Library of 
Scotland, Edinburgh (Adv.5.2 15). Dauncy’s transenpJ 
tion was valuable in drawing attention to early, simple 
versions of such Scottish tunes as The Flowers of the 
Forest and John Ander.son my Jo. During the 18th 
century such tunes had become - at least in polite 
circles - encrusted with rococo melodic ornaments; the 
generation of arrangers after Dauney, however, were 
able to go back to lhe.se unadorned versions and inter- 
pret the Scottish national song tradition anew. Dauncy’s 
transcription is incomplete and slightly inaccurate, 
though highly commendable by the editorial standards 
of his time. The ‘Dissertation’, largely concerned with 
17lh-ccnlury music, contains much valuable informa- 
tion and is free of the anecdotal quality of earlier 
treatises on the subject Dauney was imaginative in 
searching for fact.s, but level-headed in evaluating them 
W H HUSK DAVID JOHNSON 

Dauphin. German family of organ builders By 
1713 Johann Eberhard Dauphin {b fl670, buried 
Hoheneiche. 20 April 1731) was a citizen of Muhl- 
hausen, where he worked as an organ builder In 1715 
he moved to Iba, near Rotenburg, where he built many 
instruments for churches in east He.s.se His masterpiece, 
the organ at Hessisch Lichtenau. was destroyed by fire 
in 1 886; an inscription on this instrument mentioned his 
pupils Johann Christoph Papsl (/?1682 in Wolfenbiitlcl) 
and Johann Heinnch Braum. Johann Eberhard’s organs, 
mostly small instruments in village churches, have one 
manual and pedals (in Hesse, organs based on 8' pitch, 
such as his instruments at Iba and Reichcnbach, were 
already a rarity). There is little remarkable in thcii 
specifications, apart from the frequent appearance of a 
16' Qumtaton and a Gemshom. The specification of the 
organ at Hessisch Lichtenau, one of the very few north 
Hessian organs with a Ruckpositiv, is no longer known 
Remaining details in various organs demonstrate 
Dauphin’s great craftsmanship; the robust cases have 
three towers (the standard type in central Germany). 

Johann Eberhard’s brother Johann Chnstian 
Dauphin (i) {b ?Gummersbach, Neustadt, 22 Feb 1682, 
^ Kleinheubach, 14 May 1730) studied for eight years 
with Johann Friedrich Wender in Miihlhausen and was 
recommended by him for the job of renovating the 
Seligenstadt organ. In 1707 Dauphin moved to 
Klcinheubach, where he worked on his most lamous 
instrument, the organ at Waldiim. In 1714 he was given 
the supervision of all the organs of the earldom of 
Erbach. Compared with the registration of Wenders 
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contemporary organ for the church of St Seven at 
Erfurt, the registration of Dauphin's organ at Waldiirn 
IS limited in nature: the Pedal organ is weak in tone, and 
the harmonic distribution of the Zymbel and Mixtur 
stops IS deficient. Against this can be weighed a greater 
number of Quintaton and Quint stops (two of each on 
the Hauptwerk). The deeper registers are strengthened, 
although the Hauptwerk is still based on K' pitch, the 
Pedal, however, is based on 16' pitch. In an organ case 
at Kleinheubach, Dauphin followed the normal central 
German model. The arrangement at Waldiirn is highly 
idiosyncratic like the Pedal, the Positiv is divided and 
placed on cither side of the Oherwerkf Brust positiv 
group, It is sinkingly nch in decorative detail. 

John Christian Dauphin (ii) (1713-72), son of 
Johann Christian (i), applied in 1745 for his father's 
position as supervisor of the organs of the Lowenstein- 
Werthcim estate His .sons Johann Christian Dauphin 
( 111 ) and Johann Georg Dauphin, carried on the family 
tradition until 1810. 
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DIFTFR GROSSMANN 

Dauprat, Louis Francois {h Pans, 24 May 1781, d 
Pans, 17 July 1868) French horn player, teacher and 
composer. As a boy he was a chorister at Notre Dame 
in Pans, and in 1794 studied the horn with Kenn at the 
Inslitut National de Musique (later the Conservatoire, 
where he continued his studies with Kenn, who had been 
appointed principal cor basse professor). In 1798 he 
was awarded a premier prix the first ever given for the 
horn fhe silver-mounted horn by L J. Raoux which he 
received on this occasion is in the museum of the Pans 
Conservatoire. From 1799 he travelled with vanous 
military bands including the National Guard and the 
Consular Guard, but he soon returned to Pans where he 
played at the Theatre Montansier and re-entered the 
Conservatoire to study harmony with Catel and com- 
position with Gossec. Later he studied with Rcicha, 
whose wind quintets he edited during his years of retire- 
ment From 1806 to 1808 he played solo horn at the 
Grand Theatre of Bordeaux; he then returned to Pans to 
succeed Kenn at the Opera, and became solo horn in 
1817 on the retirement of Frederic Duvemoy. He held 
this position until Veron became director of the Opera 
in 18,31, but then refused to accept the new contract 
After 14 years as an honorary assistant professor at 
the Conservatoire, he was appointed professor in 1816, 
a position which he held until 1842. In 1811 he became 
an honorary member of the imperial chapel for 
^iapolcon; he also played in the private bands of Louis 
XVlll and Charles X, and of Louis-Philippe from 1832 
to 1842. He was one of the founders of the Societe des 
Concerts du Conservatoire in 1828, remaining in the 
orchestra as principal horn until 1838. In 1842 he 
Withdrew completely from public musical activities and 
went to live in Egypt, where he remained (except for 
occasional visits to Paris) until shortly before his death. 
Despite his considerable success as a soloist, Dauprat 
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preferred to concentrate on teaching, orchestral playing 
and composition for the horn. He was a supreme 
teacher, and the educational value of his Methode pour 
cor alto et cor basse has not been surpassed. In addition 
to his Methode, Dauprat published a number of excel- 
lent studies with detailed instructions regarding their 
performance and often with a figured bass accompani- 
ment He also published five horn concertos, many 
horn solos and chamber works involving horns; his 
unpublished compositions include symphonies and stage 
works He left in manuscript a Cours d'harmonie et 
d’accompagnement de la basse chiffrde et non chiffree de 
la melodie sur la basse and an analytical theory of music 
for use in schools 
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RIGINAI n MORI FY PLGGh/HORACF FITZPATRICK 

Dauriac [d'Aunac], Lionel(-Alexandre) {b Brest, 
Finisterc, 19 Nov 1847, J Pans, 26 May 1923). French 
musicologist and philosopher. He was educated at the 
Lycee Louis-le-Grand and, from 1867, at the Ecole 
Normalc, where he gained the agrege de philosophic 
(1872), m 1878 he took a doctorate with the disserta- 
tion Des notions de matieres et de force dans les sciences 
de la nature and in the same year published his first 
philosophical work. He held a lectureship in the arts 
faculty of the University of Lyons (1879-81) and then 
the chair of philosophy of the University of Montpellier. 
In the early 1890s he became interested in music and 
the value of musicology as a university discipline, and 
travelled to Germany (1894) to study methods of teach- 
ing music in universities there. In 1895, when he became 
professor of philosophy at the Sorbonne, he tried to 
have a chair of music psychology founded there; this 
attempt failed and instead Dauriac was given the newly 
created professorship of musical aesthetics (1896- 
1903). In 1904 he founded, with Ecorcheville and 
Prod’homme, the Pans section of the IMS, of which he 
became president in 1907. 

WRITINGS 

Crovanev et realitc (Pans. 1889) 

De Toreille mmicale essai sur la psvihologie du musicien (Orleans, 
1892) 

Im psychologic du musicien (Pans, 1895) 

I M psychologic dans roperafranf;aLS Auher, Rossini. Meyerbeer 
1897) 

l^s argues de Fribourg (Pans, 1898) 

Essai sur I'esprit musical (Pans, 1904) 

/fo.v,w/n (Pans, 1905) 

Le musicien-poete Richard Wagner ^tude de psychologie musicale 
suivie d'une bibliographie raisonn^e des ouvrages consultes (Pans, 
1908) 

Enquete sur la m^moire tonale (Pans, 1910) 

Meyerbeer (Pans, 1913) 

Preface to Oeuvres en prose de Richard Wagner, iv (Pans, 1913) 

JOHN TREVITT 

Daus, Avraham (b Berlin, 6 June 1902; d Tel-Aviv, 
1974). Israeli composer and conductor. He studied 
composition with Behm and the piano with Schmidt at 
the Berlin Hochschule fiir Musik (1919-21); at the 
Munich Academy (1921-2) he was a pupil of 
Courvoisicr (composition) and Rohr (conducting). 
Between 1922 and 1933 he held conducting posts at 
opera houses in Breslau, Dortmund and other German 
cities. After his arrival in Palestine in 1936 he was 
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active as a composer, accompanist and vocal coach. In 
1940 he received the Israel PO Prize for Petach el 
hayam (‘An outlet to the sea’) and in 1953 the Engel 
Prize for Gvat. FYom 1940 to 1963 he lived in agricul- 
tural settlements, working as a choral conductor and 
composer, and many works of the period reflect his 
pastoral environment. With the Stnng Quartet (1954) 
he abandoned his former moderately dissonant tonal 
style for 12-note writing, developing a freer, more indi- 
vidual manner in the 1960s under the influence of the 
most recent developments. 

WORKS 
(selective list) 

Pelach e) hayam (An oullct to the seaj, S, Bar, .small chorus, small orch, 
1937. Variations on an Old Yemenite Song, fl, pf. 1937, Rachel 
Songs, Me/, fl, pf, 1938, Hancroth Halulu, S, Bar, 8 solo vv, small 
orch, 1939^0, Gvat. A, 2 narrators, chorus, orch. 1953, Str Qt, 
19.54; Vn Cone, 1957, 4 Dialogues, vn. vc, 1957, 5 Sonatas on 
Shakespeare Themes, S, fl, gui. 1963, Testimony of an Angry Man, 
pf, 1967, Twelfth Sonnet, after Rilke, vc, pi, 1968, 4 Improvisations 
while Reading the Song of Songs, gui, 1968, orch pieces, solo/choral 
songs, chamber music 

Principal piiblisheis Israeli Music Publications, Mcrka/ L'Tarbut 
BlBl KXiRAPHY 

Y W Cohen Werden und hntwnklunv. der Mustk m Israel (Kassel 
1976) |pt n of rev edn of M Brcul hie Mustk Isiuels] 

ZVI KERtN 
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Daussoigne-lMehui, Ixmis Joseph {h Givct, Ardennes, 
10 June 1790; d Liege, 10 March 1875), FYanco- 
Bclgian composer. He was the nephew and later became 
the adopted son of Mehul. Admitted to the Pans 
Conservatoire in 1799, he studied piano with Adam, 
harmony with Catel and composition with his uncle and 
Cherubini. He finished his studies in Italy, but returned 
to Pans and in 1816, the year before his uncle’s death, 
was appointed professor of harmony at the Conser- 
vatoire. His first operas, Robert Guiscard, Le taux 
Inquisiteur and Le Testament, were not accepted by the 
theatres, but at last Aspasie et Pincles was produced at 
the Opera on 17 July 1820 He wrote recitatives for 
Mehul’s Stratonice, performed in this version on 20 
March 1821, and completed his unfinished Valentine de 
Milan, produced at the Theatre Feydeau on 28 
November 1822. His own last opera, Les deux Salem, 
was produced at the Opera on 12 July 1824. He then 
left Pans and became director of the Conservatory of 
Liege, where he spent the rest of his life, resigning his 
post in 1862 Among his pupils was Cesar Franck. 
Daussoigne’s other works include a choral symphony 
Une journ^e de la revolution, a cantata for the reception 
of Gretry’s heart in 1823, and several operatic tran- 
scnptions for piano. He also contributed various 
articles, mainly of a pedagogic nature, to the Bulletins 
de T Academic. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Fetn/i 

‘Daussoigne’, ES 
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Dauvergne [D’ Auvergne], Antoine {h Moulins, 3 Oct 
1713; //Lyons, 11 Feb 1797). French composer, violin- 
ist and administrator. His father, Jacques Dauvergne, 
was a musician and probably his first teacher. Antoine 
began his career as a violinist in Moulins and Clermont- 
Ferrand before moving to Paris in the late 1730s. Ac- 
cording to Pierre de Bernis, he studied composition with 
Rameau (not with Leclair, as stated by La Laurencic 
and Pincherle). In 1739 he became a violinist in the 


chambre du roi and obtained a privilege to publish his 
op.l. Senates en trio. He joined the Opera orchestra in 
1744 and by 1752 had assumed some of the conducting 
responsibilities. His first stage work, Les amours de 
Temp^, a ballet in four acts, was presented at the Opera 
in 1752, the reviewer of the Mercure de France com- 
mented favourably on Dauvergne’s solid instrumental 
pieces, knowledge of harmony and taste. His greatest 
success and most important opera, lx\s troqueurs, fol- 
lowed in the next year, and established a theatrical 
career which was to last over 20 years. 

In 1755 Dauvergne was appointed composer to the 
chambre du roi and successor to Fran(;ois Rebel as 
master of the chambre du roi. In 1762 he and Joliveau 
joined Caperan as directors of the Concert Spirituel, 
replacing Mondonville. The new directors modified the 
repertory (pnncipally by replacing Mondonville's works 
with their own), added new artists to the orchestra 
and chorus, and appointed Pierre Gavinies leader' 
conductor Dauvergne’s sacred works were all written 
for this organization, mostly in the earliei part of his II- 
year term there His tenure passed without notable 
incident until administrative and artistic misfortunes 
beset his final two years. 

In 1769 Dauvergne became, with Joliveau, P.-M 
Berton and J -C Trial, a director of the Opera, and in 
the mid- 1770s he was appointed Surmtendant de la 
musique du roi. Perhaps the most significant aspect of 
his first term as director of the Opera was his in- 
volvement in 1772-4 in the negotiations with Gluck 
Dauvergne was unimpressed by Roullei’s proposal to 
bring Gluck and his operas to Pans, so Gluck himself 
wrote to Dauvergne, enclosing the first act of Iphigenw 
en Aulide as a sample Although Dauvergne admitted 
the novelty and potential influence of Gluck’s work, he 
continued to discourage the composer by demanding 
hve other operas. Marie-Antoinettc intervened, however, 
and the premiere of Jphij^enic at the Opera in 1 774 was 
a triumph. 

Dauvergne’s 1773 arrangement of Dcstouches' 
Callirhoe stimulated much adverse criticism of his 
knowledge of contemporary taste, and was his last 
dramatic setting. Nevertheless, he was named composer 
to the Opera in March 1776, and the following month 
resigned as director In 1780 he again became a director 
of the Opera, but shortly thereafter numerous musicians 
complained in writing of his perpetual nagging and inept 
management. He was unable to rally support and 
resigned in 1782, pleading for. an adequate pension. In 
1783 and 1784 he was urged to assume the directorship 
of the newly established Ecolc Royalc de Chant; he de- 
clined the offers because of the low salary. He became 
director of the Opera for the third time in 1785 
Although his ment, honesty and wisdom were cited in 
the appointment, another series of letters, critical of his 
age, taste and management, made this term as unplcas 
ant as the last. The death of his second wife in 1 787, the 
increasing political instability (which inevitably caused 
financial and artistic difficulties) and his diminished 
abilities forced him to retire in 1790. He died, nearly 
forgotten, seven years later. 

Dauvergne’s earliest works are purely instrumental 
and, though clearly French, show some of the Italian 
traits which were being accepted in Paris during the 
1730s and 1740s. The influence of the Italians, par- 
ticularly Locatelli, on Dauvergne’s melodic style hasi 
been well documented by La Laurencie. Among the 



three-movement Sonates en trio, four begin with a slow 
movement and two with a quick French overture, all 
end with a minuet. Ten of the 12 Sonates a violon seal 
op 2 are four-movement works beginning with a slow 
movement. The motifs and thematic material in these 
sonatas fall into two types: brilliant, triadic, angular 
melodies, or fluid, ornamented, cantabile melodies The 
sonatas require advanced technique, including agility in 
the higher positions and the ability to play double slops 
in these positions, thus indicating that Dauvergne’s own 
technique must have been prodigious Each of the 
Concerts de simphonies opp.3'4 consists of two suites 
for two violins, viola and bass. In their fast movements 
the violins play in unison or in 3rds or 6lhs, while in 
slow movements the second violin provides accompani- 
ment to the melodic first. Throughout, the viola and 
bass supply harmonic background and movement some- 
what independently of each other. The suites are entirely 
typical of the mid- 18th century La Laurencie recog- 
nized traces of Gluck m them, particularly in the 
dispositions of the melodies and the impressions of 
grandeur and serenity 

Although Dauvergne's sacred works have apparently 
not survived, reviews in the Mercure were generally 
approving, and six of the motets were performed 12 or 
more times in the years 1763-70 Burney, however, 
who heard the Dili^am te and the Te Deum at the 
Concert Spirituel on 8 December 1770, reported that 
M Dauvergne is a very dull and heavy composer even 
in the oldest and worst French style'. 

Among Dauvergne’s stage works, only Lcs troqueurs 
IS important historically and musically Based on a La 
fontaine tale, it was the first thoroughly French comic 
opera constructed on Italian models, all of the music 
was original and recitative replaced the usual spoken 
dialogue Italian influence is revealed by the opening 
sinionia and by such devices as tremolos, widely varied 
dynamics and large melodic leaps Li‘S troqueurs was an 
in.stanlaneous success, enjoyed numerous revivals, was 
presented in several European capitals and was parodied 
at least twice According to Maret, Rameau admired the 
work. ‘Forecasting to what degree ol' perfection this 
form might be carried in the future, he [Rameau] would 
think with emotion of the progress that la.ste for this 
opera would bring about in good music'. La Borde 
regarded Dauvergne’s other operas highly ‘The anas 
arc pleasing and often of great beauty. He combines 
great talent with modesty’ 

WORKS 

{all printed works published m Pans) 

SlAGL 

[first performed in Pans unless otherwise indieateil) 

Los amours dc Tempo (ballet heroique, 4, L de (?ahusac), Opera, 7 Nov 
1752 (nd) 

Us Iroqucurs (inicrmedc, 1, J -J Vadc. after l.a Loniainc), Foirc Si 
Laureni, 10 July 1753 (n d ), exccrpls also pubd 
Lacoquetlctronipcc(comcdie-lynquc, l,C -S Favarl). Fonlamebicau, 
13 Nov 1753 

La sibylle (ballcl, 1 , F -A P dc Monenf ), Fonlaincblcau, 1 3 Nov 1 753 
Bneect Lavinic (tragcdic lynque, 5, B L dc Potilenclle), Opera, 14 Feb 
1758 (nd) 

Lcs Iclcs d'F.utcrpc (ballet, 3, Favarl, A Danchet, Moncri) ). Opera, 8 
Aug 17SH (n d ), incl La coquette Irompk, La sibyllc 
U* rival iavorablc (entree added to Lcs teles d’Euterpe. P N Brunet), 
Theatre Itahcn, 14 Apnl 1760 

Cancnlc (Iragedie, 5, A. H dc La Motlc), Opera, 1 1 Nov 1760 (n d ) 
Hercule mourant (iragedic lynque, 5, J -F Marmonlcl), Opera, 3 Apnl 
1761. F-Po 

Alphec cl Ar6thu$e (ballet, 1, Danchet), Choisy-le-roi, 15 Dec 1762 
Polyxene (iragedie lyriquc, 5, N.-R Joliveau), Opera, II Jan 1763 
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Lc tnomphe dc Flore, ou Lc relour de prmlemps (ballet heroique, 1, 
Vallicr fL lolmcr]), Fontainebleau, 29 Ocl 1765 
La vcniliennc (comedie-ballel, 3, l.a Motte), Opera, 3 May 1768, 
selected airs (n d ) 

La lour enchantce (ballet figure, 1, Joliveau). Versailles, 20 June 1770 
Lc prix de la valcur (ballet heroique, 1, Joliveau), Opera, 4 Ocl 1771 
U sicilicn, ou L’amour pemtre (com6dic-ballet, 1 . F Levasscur, after 
Molicrc), Versailles, 10 March 1780 
l.a mori d’Orphee (lrag6die, Marmontel), unperf 
Semiramis (Iragedie, P -C Roy), unperf 

Ollier stage music new airs lor Lully Persee, 1758.collab F Rebel, F 
Francoeur. B dc Bury, airs for Linus (opera), 1758 me , Pn, collab 
J -C Trial, P-M Bcrlon, arr of F Collin dc Blamont Fetes 
grecqueset romaines, 1770. arr of A Deslouchc.s ('allirhoe, 1773 

OIIII'K WORK.S 

l.'heureux rctour. cantalillc, 2vv (n d ) 

Motets with orch (all first perf Pans, Concert Spiriiuel, music lost) Te 
Deum, choir, 1763, Benedie anima mea, choir, 1763, Hxultutc justi, 

2 solo vv, 1764, Miserere mei, choir, 1764, Dc profundus, choir. 

1 764. Regina cocli, chon , 1 764, Omnes gentes. chon , 1 764, Diligam 
lc, Iv. 1764, Cantalc Domino, Iv, 1764, Dominc audivi, choir, 
1764. Jubilate Deo, 2 solo vv, 1765, Regina coeli, 2 solo vv, choir, 
1766, Quare fremucrunt. Iv. 1766, F.xultalc Deo. Iv. 1771 
Inst 6 sonates. 2 vn, be, op 1 (1739), (12] Sonates, vn, be, op 2 (1739), 
|2] Concerts de simphonies, 2 vn, va, b. op 3 ( 1 751 ), [2] Concerts de 
simphonies, 2 vn, va, b, op 4 (1751 ) 

Numerous vocal and insl works m contemporary anthologies 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Us speiiatles de Pans [title vanesj (1752 94, 18(K)-01, 1815) 

F.tal ai tuci de la niusique du roi et dcs irois speitacles de Pans (1759 
60, 1767 78) 

H Marel hlofie histonque de M Rameau (Pam, [Ibh) 

F J de Picrrc dc Berms ‘ElogedeM IxOait' , Neeroloffe des hommes 
(elehres de Frame (Pans, 1767) 

C Burney I'he Present Stale of Musa in France and Italy (London, 
1771, IjW)), cd P Scholcs as Dr Burney's Musiial Tours 
(London, 1959) 

J -B de La Borde Fssai sur la musique, in (Pans, 1 780/ R 1972), 378ff 
H du Fournel du Rourc dc Paulin La vie ei les oeuvres d’Anioine 
d’Auverffne (Pans, 1911) 

L de La Laurencie and ( i deSaini-Foix 'Contribution a I’hisloirede la 
symphonic franvaisc vers 1750’, Annee musiiale, i (191 1), 1 123 
L dc La Laurencie ‘Deux imilaleurs fran<;ais dcs boulTons Blavet et 
Dauvergne’, Annee musirale, ii (1912), 65-125 

Letole fran<,aise de violon de Lully d f'/tiOi (Pans, 1922 
4,'RI97I) 

C Pierre Hisioire du Comert spirituel, 1725 I7Q0 (Pans, 1975) 

MICHAEL A KELLER 

IVAuxcrrc [Du Camp Cjuillcbcii], Pierre (// 1534 55) 
French singer and composer C'happuys referred to him 
in his Discours de la court (Pans, 1543) as a well- 
educated singer of ihe king D’Auxerre also belonged to 
a royal band of oboists and violinists made up mainly of 
Italian musicians. He sang in the chapel of the Duke of 
Orleans until 1545, and in 1552 he was given the title 
of singer and valet de ehambre to the king. Apparently 
D'Auxerre was still at court in 1572. One chanson of 
his, Oed peu constant, survives in Attaingnant’s 15th 
book of chansons (RJSM 1544’), and was rcpnnted by 
Du Chcmin in 1549. It is a short, melancholy love song 
in the style of Sermisy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Inventaire sommaire des archives d'Fure el Loire, ser.E, suppl II (Pans, 
1884), 368 

CAROLINE M CUNNINGHAM 

Davantes [Antesignanus], Pierre {h Rabestenne. Hautes- 
Pyrenees, 1525; d Geneva, 31 Aug 1561). French 
doctor, philologist and printer He was known as a human- 
ist. In 1554 he collaborated with Matthieu Bonhomme 
at Lyons, editing texts by Clenardo, Hippocrates and 
Terence. He settled at Geneva early in 1559 and on 
25 May 1560 was granted a privilege to pnnt ‘une 
nouvclle invention de musique sur les Pseaulmcs’. This 
invention was a new and simple mnemonic aid for 
memorizing the music; it is explained and illustrated in a 
collection of 83 psalms printed by Michel du Bois in 
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1560. The system, based on numbers rather than sol- 
mization syllables, was later adopted by Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau (See NOTATION, fig. 126.) 

BIBLIOCiRAPFtY 

J -J Rousseau' Projef roncernani (k nouveaux signer pour la musique 
(Geneva, 1781) 

O. Douen C Marot ei le psautter huguenot (Pans, 1879) 

J Baudner Bihliographie lyonnaise (Lyom, 1895-1921) 

P -P Gcisendorf Ia" hvre des hahitanis de Cieneve, i (Ckneva, I9S7), 
151 

P Pidoux I ^ p.saulier huguenot {Kas.se], 1962) 
h Oobbins The Chanson at Lyons in the Si x teenih Century (diss . U ol 
Oxford, 1971) 

FRANK DOBBINS 

Davashe, IVIackay (b East London, 17 Nov 1920; 

Johannesburg, 29 Jan 1972) South Afncan (Xhosa) 
composer and saxophonist. Entirely self-taught, he soon 
established himself as his country's leading jazz saxo- 
phonist, showing a natural and original talent for 
improvrsation and helping to form an individual South 
Afncan jazz idiom. By 1945 he was leading the first of 
several groups he formed, the best of which was the Jazz 
Dazzlers, still active at the time of his death In 1958 he 
met Stanley Glasser and together they worked on the 
musical King Kong His other works include popular 
songs, notably fzikalo zegoduka (also known as 
Kilimanjaro), partsongs, pieces for jazz band (orche- 
strated in a manner akin to that of Ellington, c.g. Kwela 
kong) and the musical Bobo (1967), his last large-scale 
composition. 

STANLEY GLASSER 

Davaux (Davau, D'Avaux], Jean-Baptiste (h La C(Me-St 
Andre, 19 July 1742; d Pans, 2 Feb 1822). French 
composer and violinist He received a sound general and 
musical education from his parents and about 1767 
went to Pans, where he soon established a reputation as 
a gifted composer and violinist. He held a number of 
non-musical posts during his career: he served in the 
household of the Prince of Rohan from 1775, and later 
as Secretaire des Commandements to the Prince of 
Guenemce, after the Revolution he was an official in the 
Ministry of War and in the Grand Chancellory of the 
Legion d’honneur. On 28 September 1814 he was 
elected to the Legion d’honneur in recognition of his 30 
years of government service. Davaux was a member of 
the Societe des Enfants d’Apollon, withdrawing after his 
retirement in 1816 to become a corresponding member 
Davaux’s first published compositions were the 
ariettes Les charmes de la liberte and Le portrait de 
Clim^ne (1768). Except for a few similar vocal pieces 
and his two comic operas, his output consisted of 
instrumental music. Although he always referred to 
himself as an amateur, he enjoyed great public and 
critical acclaim; with the possible exception of Gossec, 
he was the French symphonisl most esteemed by his 
countrymen. His fame was also extensive abroad, his 
works appeared in numerous (usually pirated) editions 
in the Netherlands, England and Germany, and his 
quartets were heard in the USA as early as 27 April 
1782 (blew York Royal Gazette). His music was popular, 
being uncomplicated, rich in short, pleasing themes and 
having a relative lack of technical problems. 

A composer of appealing chamber music for strings, 
Davaux published six duos, six trios, at least 25 quartets 
and four quintets; the quartets represent a significant 
contribution to the history of the genre. His published 
orchestral output includes three symphonies, four violin 


concertos and 13 symphonies concertantes. He was 
most famous for the last, which offered a novel alter- 
native to the symphony and the solo concerto, and 
permitted capable instrumentalists to achieve status and 
financial independence by displaying their artistry while 
avoiding both the musical excess and technical demands 
of solo virtuosity. All except the two that appeared after 
the Revolution have two movements (an Allegro and a 
Minuet or Rondo). Most arc scored for two principal 
violins and strings, with optional paired oboes and 
horns, and, in a few cases, with a third solo intrument - 
viola, cello or flute. Davaux’s first symphonies concer- 
tantes were published about 1772 and his last in 1800. 
A smfonie concertante of 1794 includes patriotic airs. 
His music was prominently featured in the programmes 
of the Concert Spirituel after 1773, as the new directors,, 
Gossec, Simon Le Due and Gavinies, provided a fresh 
.stimulus for the increased performance of instrumental 
music rather than the traditional vocal music with Latin 
texts There. Davaux’s music was interpreted by such 
famous Parisian instrumentalists as Capron, Dcvienne, 
Pierre Lc Due and Giornovichi. In 1783, an opera- 
ballet choreographed by Gurdel I'aine entitled La 
rosi^re, which ended with a pas de six to one of 
Davaux’s symphonies concertantes, received great praise 
(Mercure de France, August 1783). 

Davaux's theatneal ventures were less successful. His 
two comic operas, Theodore, ou Le bonheur inattendu 
(1785), based on Hugh Kelly's comedy False Delicacy, 
and Cecilia, ou Les trois tuteurs (1786), based on Fanny 
(Burney) d’Arblay's well-known novel, were praised for 
their music, but severely criticized for their dramatic 
inelTectivcncss 

Davaux introduced his chronometre device with the 
publication of his Trois simphonies a grand orchestre, 
op. II (1784), well before Maelzel Numerical indica- 
tions in the first violin parts give the precise tempo 
setting for each movement The purpose and operation 
of this mechanism were explained in the Journal de 
Fans (8 May 1784) and in the Mercure de France (12 
June 1784). France had been in the forefront of similar 
activity since the inventions of Loulie (1696), Sauveur 
(1701), Onzembray (1732) and Choquel (1762) 
Inspired by the discussion of such devices in Rousseau's 
Dictionnaire de musique, Davaux had his plans executed 
by Breguet, a manufacturer of scientific instruments 
The Davaux-Breguet chronometre appeared concur- 
rently with the plexichronomdtre invented by the harpist 
Rcnaudin, touching off extended polemics in the press 
WORKS 

(printed workx published in ParLs unless otherwise stated) 
INSTRUMFNrAL 

Symphonies concertantes 2, no I, F, for 2 vn, vc, orch, no. 2, D, for 2 
vn, orch, op (r 1772). as op 3 (The Hague, rl78()). 2, no 1, C\ foi 2 
vn, va, orch, no 2, A, for 2 vn. 2 oh, orch, op 7 (1773), as op 4 (The 
Hague, ( 1 780), 2, no 1 , Bh, for 2 vn, orch. no 2, D, for 2 vn, fl. orch, 
op 8 (1776), as op 5 riTie Hague, f l781), 2, no 1, G, for 2 vn, orch, 
no 2, D, for 2 vn, fl, orch. op 12 (1785), as op 9 (The Hague, n d ). 
Ouvcrlure el enlraclcs de Theodore formant une simphonie concert' 
ante, fl, ob/vn, bn/vc, orch (1785), lost; 2, D. A, 2 vn, orch, op H 
( 1 787), Smfonie conccrlanlc mclcc d’airs pairiotiqucs, G, 2 vn. orch 
(1794); Simphomc concertante, D, 2 vn, orch, op. 1 6 (1800) 

Other orch. (4) Concerto, vn, orch (1769-71), a.s op.2 (The Hague, 
1775-9), 3 simphonic,s, sir, no.l with 2 ob, 2 hn, op. 11 (1784), 1 
sym , unpubd, mentioned by Eitner, t-Mc 
Chamber 6 quartetto, 2 vn, va, b, op 6 (1773), as op 1 (The Hague, 
n d.), numerous other edns ; 6 quatuors conccrlanls, sir ql, op " 
(1779), as op 6 (The Hague, n.d.); 6 quatuors d’airs connus, sir ql. 
op 10 (1780), 6 duos. 2 vn (1788), as op.7 (The Hague, n.d.), as op 9 
(London, n d.), 4 quartetti, str qt, op. 14 (London, 1790); 6 inos, 2 
vn, va. op 15 (fl792), 3 quatuors conoertahs, 2 vn, vc, b, op • ' 
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(?I800), 4 Quintcltos, 2 vn, 2 va, vc (London, n.d ), as op 10, bks 1 
and 2 

VOCAL 

Theodore, ou Le bonheur inallendu (comedy with anclles, 3, B J 
Miirsollicr dcs Vivclicres, after H Kelly False Delicacy), 
Fontainebleau. 4 March 1 785, lost, numerous pubd airs, arrs extant 
Cecilia, ou Les trois tutcurs (comedy with anclles, 3, Descombles, after 
\ (Burney) d'Arblay), Comcdic-ltalicnric, 14 Dcl 1786, F-Pi 
Ariettes Les charmes de la liberte ( 1 768), lost. Le portrait de Clmicne, 

‘A grande symphonie’ (1768), lost, other works 
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EmvrQ: teiisB 

j -J Rousseau ‘('hronometre’, Dictionnairc de musique (Pans, 
176X/R1969. hng trans , 2/1779) 

) -B Davaux |untillcil Icttcrl ‘sur un instrument ou pendule nouveau’. 
Journal eni'vclopedique ou universe!, iv/3 (1784), 534 
1“ -G -J Gregoir ‘Grandes executions musicules.i Pans au XVI lime ei 
au XIXme siecles’, Bihliothcque musu ate pnpulatre (Brussels. 1877 
9) 

1) Grimm and R Mcistcr Corre\pondan( e liiieraire philosophique . 
critique, xiv (Pans. 1877 -82) 

M Brcnct concerts en Frame urns I'amien regime (Pans, 

1900//?! 970). 310 

0 G Sonneck Early C omen-life in America (I7JI- IfdXI) (Leip/ig, 
1907//? 1969, 2/1949) 

L dc La Lauiencie L ee ole /ran<,aise de violoii de Lullv a I'loiii (Pans, 
1922 4/R1971) 

r Borrel ‘Les indications mctronomiques laissees par les auteurs 
Iranguis du XVlIle siede'. RdM, ix;27 (1928), 149 
\ Soiel-Nil/beig ‘Davaux, Jean Bapiisle'. MGCI [irid addl early 
bibliographyl 

n S Brook La symphome tram,iiise dans la sec omle moiiie du A \ llle 
siecle (Pans, 1962) 

BARRY S BR(K)K. JOEl KOI K 

Daveluy, Raymond {h Victoria ville, 23 Dec 1926) 
(’anadian organist. He studied the organ with Conrad 
Lclcndre m Montreal and Hugh Giles in New York, 
(.omposition with Gabriel Cusson in Montreal and the 
horn at the Quebec Conservatory in Montreal. In 194K 
he won the Pnx d'Europc He has held the posi of 
organist of several Montreal churches, St John the 
Baptist (1946 50), the Church of the Immaculate 
C onception (1951-9) and St Joseph’s Oratory (1960- 
64) He became organ professor at McGill University, 
Montreal (1965), and professor at the Quebec 
C onservatory at Trois Rivieres (1966). In 1967 he was 
appointed co-director of the Quebec Conservatory at 
Montreal and m 1970 he returned to Trois Rivieres as 
director. Daveluy’s compositions include three sonatas 
and three chorale-preludes for organ, as well as works 
for choir, piano and strings. He has made records of 
music by Bach, Marchand and Cjaspard C'orrette 

JACQUhS THf.RIAUtl 

Davenant, Sir William {h Oxford, baptized .3 March 
1606, d London, 7 April 1668) English dramatist, 
theatre manager and poet. After his arrival in London m 
1622, Davenant found employment in the households of 
various members of the nobility until in 1634 he entered 
(he service of Charles I’s queen. He then provided the 
texts of the last five court masques performed before the 
C ivil War: The Temple of Love (1635), Britannia trium- 
phans (1638), Luminalia (1638) and Salmacida spolia 
(1640), all staged at Whitehall, and The Triumphs of the 
Pfince d' Amour (1636), given in the Middle Temple 
(edns Ilf the second and fifth in Trois mastpics a la loin 
de Charles d'Anj^leterre,, ed. M. Lcfkowitz, Pans, 
1970). The last was unusual in being entirely set to 
music (by Henry and William Lawes). In December 
1638 the king granted Davenant an annual pension ol 
i^lOO, which in effect created him Poet Laureate, 
although he was never officially so entitled until after his 
death Three months later he obtained a royal patent to 


build a new theatre ‘wherein plays, musical entertain- 
ments, scenes or the like presentments may be 
presented’, but this attempt to bring music and spectacle 
to a wider public came to nothing. He was appointed 
governor of the C^ockpit Theatre in June 1640, but by 
then he was becoming involved in the approaching Civil 
War Five years later he went into exile in France, He 
was captured by Commonwealth forces while on a 
voyage to Maryland in 1650 and imprisoned in the 
Tower In August 1654 he was released, deeply in debt, 
he sought to raise money by providing entertainment, 
even though the staging of plays was banned. In May 
1656, at his home, Rutland House, he produced a scries 
of dialogues interspersed with music entitled The First 
Dayes Entertainment. By 3 September 1656 he had 
prepared an opera. The Siege of Rhodes’, political events 
probably prevented its performance then, but it may 
well have been staged in the spring of 1659 (see 
Bultrey) It was apparently set mainly in recitative, 
though each of its live ‘entries’ ends with a chorus. 
Although influenced by masques it differs from both the 
masques and the operas of the period in having a unified, 
dramatic plot based on a modern, heroic subject. The 
vocal music was wnlten by Henry Lawes, Henry Cooke 
and Matthew Locke, the instrumental music by Charles 
('oleman and George Hudson, unfortunately none of it 
survives. Davenant staged two further entertainments. 
The Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru and The History of 
Sir Francis Drake, in a proper theatre, the Cockpit, in 
1658-9. Both contained dialogue, spectacle and music 
but were propaganda pieces with little dramatic action. 

After the Restoration, Davenant obtained a patent to 
set up the Duke’s Theatre He made no attempt, how- 
ever, to stage another opera, indeed he soon produced 
The Siege of Rhode.<s, m expanded form, as a spoken 
play. Nevertheless he had a profound influence on the 
subsequent development of English opera through his 
encouragement of the use of incidental music in the 
plays produced at the Duke’s Theatre and particularly 
through his adaptations of Shakespeare’s Macbeth 
(1663) and The Tempest (with Dryden, 1667), into 
which he introduced spectacular musical scenes per- 
formed by subsidiary supernatural characters. 

For illuslralions Mr MASyuh, tigs Ac and 7, and Opfra, tig 28 
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MARGARET LAURIE 

Davenport, Francis William (h Wilderslowc, nr. Derby, 
9 Apnl 1847; d Scarborough, 1 April 1925). English 
composer and wnter on music. He read law at 
University College, Oxford, then studied music with Sir 
George Macfarren, whose only daughter he married. He 
was a professor of harmony and counterpoint from 
1879, and subsequently undertook local examining for 
the RAM. In 1882 he became a professor at the GSM, 
and was from 1883 to 1889 honorary secretary of the 
Musical Association. His Symphony no. I in D minor 
won first prize at the Alexandra Palace competition of 
1876, together with Stanford’s Symphony in Bb. His 
Elements of Music and Elements of Harmony and 
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Counterpoint have been widely used as basic handbooks. 
He also wrote another symphony and other orchestral 
works, a piano trio and pieces for cello and piano and 
for piano solo. 

WRITINGS 

Elements of Music (London, 1884//tl970) 

Elements of Harmony and Counterpoint (London, 1886) 
with P Baker Guide for Pianoforte Students (London, 1891) 

— Local Examinations in Music Questions and Exercises for the 

Use of Students (London, 1891) 

STEPHEN BANFIELD 

Davenport, (Jack) LaNoue (h Dallas, Texas, 26 Jan 
1922). American recorder player, editor, teacher and 
conductor. His early musical experience included play- 
ing the trumpet in small jazz bands, in Broadway pit 
bands, and arranging music for shows in New York. 
While studying with Erich Katz at the New York 
College of Music he developed an interest in early music. 
Since 1949 he has played the recorder, crumhorn, sack- 
but and viola da gamba and has arranged and directed 
much medieval and Renaissance music. He has edited 
for the American Recorder Society, which has pub- 
lished several of his compositions, and later became 
general editor of Music for Recorders (New York) He 
took part in the debut of the New York Pro Musica 
under Noah Greenberg in 1953 and rejoined them from 
1960 until 1970, during this time he became director of 
the instrumental consort and assistant director of the 
Renaissance band. He toured internationally with them 
and look part in many recordings. In 1970 he joined the 
quartet Music for a While Davenport held an appoint- 
ment as artist-in-residence at Sarah Lawrence College, 
New York, and has taught early music at several 
Amencan universities. 
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Davesne [d'Avesne, Davesnes], Pierre Just {fi Pans, 
cl 745-66; d after 1783). Cellist and composer, 
probably of French extraction. A Davesne was given 
Parisian publishing rights for sonatas, a trio and other 
instrumental works in 1743, and Brenet (1900) stated 
that Pierre Davesne had a motet Venite exultemus per- 
formed at the Concert Spirituel in 1747. Davesne was a 
member of the Opera orchestra by 1750, and his 
motets, symphonies and an oratorio were performed at 
the Concert Spirituel between 1749 and 1760. He is 
mentioned in the Spectacles de Pans (1754) as a com- 
poser of motels which were heard ‘with pleasure’ and 
several ‘bonnes ouvertures d’opcras comiques’. The 
anonymous writer added that Davesne was then com- 
posing an opera but the object of this reference is 
unclear; the Mercure de France (August 1760) an- 
nounced the presentation of Le petit philosophe, a 
comedy with couplets by Davesne, and a Huberty 
catalogue of about 1768 advertised three operas 
comiques by him. He retired from the Opera orchestra 
in 1766 and was still alive in 1784. 

Davesne’s orchestral and chamber works were well 
received; in May 1757 the Mercure de France an- 
nounced his collection of ‘anettes Italiennes mises en 
symphonies’ as a new genre whose effect was ‘tres agre- 
able Sc fort pittoresque’. His overtures are in three or 
four movements after the manner of a French suite. 
Although La Laurencie and Saint-Foix claimed that 
Davesne was among the first composers to indicate 
gradual dynamic changes in the score, such changes are 


found in earlier works of Italian and French composers, 
including Rameau’s Hippolyte et Aricie (1733). He 
should not be confused with Jean Pierre Davesne 
(1714-42), the librettist of many comic works. 

WORKS 

Motets Venite exultemus, 1747, Laudate pueri, r>cus misereatur, 
el 75 1, all mentioned by Eitncr, Deus noster, 1749, lost, Cantatc 
Domino, 1749, lost, Laudate Dominum, 1749, lost 
Other vocal La conquete de Jcnco, oratorio, 1 76(), lost, Parmi nous la 
.simple nature, vaudeville in Mercure de France (Aug 1755), Lc faux 
dcrviche, Justine ctMathunn, Lctnomphedes arts, operas comiques, 
fl768, pubd, lost 

Inst 6 ouvertures a 4, str, nos 1, .t, 5-6, with hns ad lib, op I (Pans, 
1755), lere suite de menuets, vns. fls, obs, b/bn, other insts (Pans, 
f 1755). le [IVe, Vie, Xle. XllcJ suite de conlredances, vns, fls, obs, 
b/bn. other insts (Pans, rl755). [6] Anettes ilalicnnes miscs en 
symphonies, sir. nos 1. 4, 6 with 2 hns, op 1 (Pans, 1757) 
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Davey, Henry (h Bnghton, 29 Nov 1853; d Hove, 28 
Aug 1929). English musicologist and pianist. He 
.studied at the Leipzig Conservatory (1874 7), pnn- 
cipally with Jadassohn, Reineckc, Richter and 
Wiedenbach, sub.scquently returning to Brighton, where 
he worked as a journalist and taught until 1903. His 
extensive rc.search was primarily concerned with 
English music of the 16th and 17lh centuries, to which 
his History of English Music (London. 1 895, enlarged 
2/1921//?! 969) is mainly devoted. In 1901 he 
catalogued the library of the Royal Academy of Music, 
London, where (with J. S. Shedlock) he unearthed 
Purcell’s manuscript of The Fairy Queen, His other 
writings include the Student’s Musical History 
(London, 1891), articles in the Dictionary of National 
Biography and two books on Handel for the general 
reader. Davey’s History of English Music is particularly 
valuable for its excellent accounts, based on his own 
research, of nearly all the early manuscripts and prints 
known at the time, and of the Puritan attitude to music 
He was also keenly interested in the state of English 
music, particularly composition; his proposals for its 
improvement included establishing an opera company in 
every large town and teaching folksongs to children. 

RUTH SMITH 

Davico, Vincenzo {h Monaco, 14 Jan 1889; d Rome, 8 
Dec 1969). Italian composer, conductor and critic. He 
studied at Tunn and under Reger at the Leipzig 
Conservatory, gaining a diploma there in 1911. In his 
early 20s he made his debut as a conductor in Rome. 
From 1918 until 1940 he was resident mainly in Pans' 
Debussian tendencies, already present in his previous 
works, were reinforced, though he did much to promote 
modern Italian music He subsequently returned to 
Rome, where he worked for Italian radio. Davico’s very 
uneven output includes several large-scale compositions, 
some of which achieved success. Yet even in the colour- 
ful La tentation de St Antoine and the Requiem per la 
morie di un povero, which are notable for many refine- 
ments and personal touches in detail, there is a certain 
self-consciousness in overall conception. For Davico 
was by nature a miniatunst, at his best in his songs. 
Often conceived on a tiny scale, the^ have aptly been 
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compared lo Japanese tanke and to the poetry of the 
imagists and the crepuscolari. Taken in quantity they 
sufi'er from a certain uniformity: a delicate, shadowy, 
evanescent atmosphere prevails for much of the time, 
enhanced in orchestral songs like Ojjrande by evocative 
instrumentation Yet from time to time this mood is 
offset by more forceful accents for example, in the 
‘Baccanale’ from the Impression! Itriche (1908) with its 
almost Schoenbergian final dissonances, or in the 
second of the Trots stipes with its clanging major 7ths. 
minor 9ths and trilones. In the postwar Cinque canzom 
d'holta there are even incidental suggestions of ser- 
Kilism in some of the melodic and harmonic contours 

WORKS 
(\elei live li\i) 

SIAGI 

1 a (Jogaiessa (opera, G M Cialti), Monte Cailo, 1‘12(). L'agonia della 
rosa (ballet). Pans, 1927, Bcrlingaccio (opera, (i Pierotli della 
Sanguigna), 1931. unperl . La pnncipcssa pngioniera (opera, Ci 
Cjios, trans Pierotli della Sanguigna), before 1932, Bergamo, 1940, 
Narciso (ballet). San Remo. 193S 

VO( A I 

t hoial I a lenljlion de St Antoine (opera da concerto, aftei Flaubert), 
S, S, A. Bar, chorus, orth, 1914, Cantata breve (Job), Bai, chorus, 
oich, I94S, Ri;c|uicm per la morle di un povero, S, Bar, .speaker, 
chorus, orch, 1949 SO 

Ovei 200 songs, wilh pf unless oiherwisc staled, incl tmprcssioni 
liiiche, 1908. S chants brels, 1907 15, 3 chants d'amour. 1910- 16. 
5 chants d'onent. 1916. 3 croquis 1920, 6 quatrains populairs 
poriugais, 1920, Liriche giupponesi, 1920, Offiande, Iv, orch, 1921, 
3 epigrammcs <mtiqucs, I92.L 3 poemes agresles, 1924, Invocation 
de Sapho, Iv. orch, 1926. 3 stipes. 1927. 5 canti popolari loscani, 
|9?8. Tiiplyque pcisan, 1930, 3 canli popolari toscani, 1930, 3 
lace/ic, 1932, ? canli irecenlcschi, Iv, vc. 1934, 5 hrichc roman- 
luhe, 1944, I iriche inlanlili, 1947. S nolturni, 1949. 3 nuove hriche, 
1950. .5 can/oni d’Isolla, 1955 

INSrRUMlNTAI 

Oich Polifemo 1910, La principessa lontana, 1911. Impiessioni 
pagane, 1912, Poema erotico, 1913. Imprcssioni romane, 1913. 
lmpie.ssioni antiche, 1916 

('hambei Vc Sonata. 1909, PI frio, 1911, Sonatina rustica, vn. pi. 
1926, at least 33 small pi pieces 

Principal publishers Arlequin (Pans), Bongiovanni (Bologna), C arisch 
(Milan), Oclricu (Nice), Eschig, Ricordi, Rouarl Larolle, Suvini 
/erboni, Joseph Williams (London) 

toi lullei lists sec Rocca and Valabrcga 
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David (fl 1000-975 BC). Founder, king and charismatic 
ruler of the united kingdom of Israel. He occupies a 
central position in Jewish and Christian musical 
tradition. 

l History 2 Tradition 

1. HlsrORY. The story of David is told in the generally 
reliable books of Samuel which date from nearly con- 
temporary sources and the 5th-century J Chronicles, 
which contains material of lesser but not totally negli- 
gible authenticity. He was obviously a man of special 
talent Bom the youngest son of Jesse (Isai), a sheep 
herder from Bethlehem, he acquired by a combination 
of prowess at arms, vision, opportunism and force of 
personality the kingship of Judah upon the death of 
Saul, united it to the northern provinces of Israel, estab- 
lished his court at Jerusalem and subjugated the neigh- 
bouring nvals of Israel within an area stretching from 
the frontier of Mesopotamia to Egypt. His political 
achievement, which actually showed signs of disinte- 
gration in his later life, was never again equalled m 
ancient Israel Thus he became the ideal of Jewish king- 
ship and also was closely related to the Messianic ideal 
These ideals carried over into Christianity so that a 
medieval ruler like Charlemagne was referred to as the 
‘novus David’, and Jesus Christ, of course, whom the 
Chnstians accepted as the Messiah, was the ‘son of 
David’ of the ‘tree of Jesse’, according to the Gospels. 

It IS not uncommon to find military leadership and 
musical ability together in heroes from what might 
loosely be called the Homeric age of a civilization. Yet 
the musical achievements associated with David arc 
quite beyond the ordinary. According to 1 Samuel xvi. 
14-23, he first came to the royal court and earned 
Saul's favour as the skilful player whose music dispelled 
Saul’s evil spirit an anecdote, incidentally, in conflict 
with / Samuel xvii.1-18, which has David first coming 
to Saul’s attention as the shepherd boy who slew the 
Philistine giant Goliath wilh his sling Varying 
traditions attribute at least 73 of the book of Psalms' 
1 50 to David. These no doubt are exaggerations, but it 
IS certainly possible that David wrote some of them, 
since he seems definitely to have composed the 
magnificent dirge over Saul and Jonathan (2 Samuel i. 
19 27). There is also his association ivith the musical 
aspects of the translation o^ the Ark lo Jerusalem and 
the subsequent establishment of the musical offices of 
the Temple. The earlier version of these events (2 
Samuel vi vii), which has David girded only in a linen 
ephod ‘dancing wilh all his might before the Lord' and 
‘David with all Israel playing before the Lord on all 
manner of musical instruments’, is entirely credible. On 
the other hand, the version in / Chronicles xiii -xvi, 
which adds that David established the Levite orders of 
Temple musicians, including the leaders Heman, Asaph, 
Ethan and Idithun, appears for the most part to be a 
reading of later events into the original history. 

To sort out the reality of David’s musical involve- 
ment from the legendary elements is the concern of two 
specialized areas of music history. The first, of course, is 
the history of ancient Jewish music, while the second is 
the history of musical instruments, since the Old 
Testament furnishes a remarkably rich and consistent 
set of references to ancient Middle Eastern musical 
instruments. However, whatever the precise reality, it is 
the tradition which is of more general interest in the 
history of Western music. 
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2. Tradition. The decisive factor in the development of 
this tradition was the continuation of Jewish psalmody in 
the early Christian church. Indeed the first several 
centuries of Christianity saw a growth of enthusiasm for 
the book of Psalms which is remarkable. Attesting to 
this are the lync effusions of the Church Fathers 
Athanasius stated that ‘the words of this book include 
the whole life of man’, while Ambrose called a psalm 
‘the blessing of the people ... the language of the as- 
sembly, the voice of the church, the sweet sounding 
confession of the faith' and Chrysostom exclaimed that 
wherever and whenever the faithful and clergy assemble 
to pray ‘David is first, middle and last’. This final refer- 
ence in particular reflects the actual liturgical situation 
The book of Psalms became so central to Christian 
worship that the singing of it in its entirely each week 
became the primary function, the opus Dei of monks 
during the early Middle Ages, the period when monastic 
culture was totally dominant During this lime the 
Psalter was used as a reading primer for young denes, a 
common test ot one's worthiness to accept a bishopric 
was the recitation of the 150 psalms from memory. 

As a result, copies of the Psalter arc most common 
among the medieval manuscripts, and commentaries on 
the Psalter are the most common type of medieval inter- 
pretative texts. This accounts for the most dramatic 
stage of the David tradition- the emergence ofDavid the 
musician as one of the pnmary subjects of medieval art 
He appears regularly in the frontispiece of Psalter 



David playing the harp, illuminated capital from a nth- 
century psalter (NL-DNk 76.Fr.I3. f.29r) 


manusenpts holding a stnng instrument of one sort or 
another, surrounded by his four companion musicians 
Hcman, Asaph, Ethan and Idithun. David’s appearance 
here is a typical instance of the medieval author portrait, 
but the special musical character of the illustration is 
determined by the short patristic preface normally 
placed at the beginning of a psalter. T hese prefaces, 
following Tm.scbius of C aesarea’s pattern, paraphra.se 
/ Chronicles xiii xvi and speak of David with his psal- 
tery and his four principal musicians from the tribe of 
Levi with various instruments like the cithara, cynara 
and shofar In many psalters he also appears in the 
elaborately illuminated letter B, which appears at the 
beginning ot the text, the first word of Psalm i being 
‘Bcatus’. Occasionally he appears in the illustration of 
Psalm cl, which contains the exhortation to praise the 
Lord ‘in sono tubac . . in psalteno et cithara . et 
organo’, etc This psalm is illustrated with a large group 
c»f Hebrew instrumentalists, including in some instances 
David It is here that we have our illustrations of him as 
organist. 

These many illustrations, incidentally, while by and 
large irrelevant to questions of medieval performing 
practice since they illustrate Old Testament texts, can be 
of substantial value to the historian of musical 
instruments if studied with proper caution 
After the 1 3th century, with the waning of the 
biblical patristic culture, David moves into the back- 
ground ol musical iconography, to be replaced by the 
angel musicians of pious medieval legends such as those 
of the Lcgenda aurea or by subjects inspired by the 
revival of classical antiquity However, the David 
tradition experienced something ol a revival with the 
return to Christian origins in the Protestant 
Reformation The revival manifested itself less in art 
than in literature and music. Luther, for example, em- 
phasized the curing of Saul by David as a precedent for 
his own strongly felt belief in music's power to dispel 
melancholy and intensify religious fervour Theoretical 
treatises such as Praetorius's Syntagma niusuum. i, 
engaged in discussion of Old Testament music in a 
manner which owes much to patristic psalm commen- 
taries At the same time, collections of concerted church 
music, such as Schiitz's Psalmen Davids, were published 
along with the more numerous collections of chorales 
and psalm settings for congregational u.sage which 
invoke the name of David in prefaces and titles. 

However, as the Enlightenment outlook spread 
through Europe in the 18th century, the I.)avid tradition 
ceased to exist as a living force in the thinking of most 
important mu.sical figures. Instead it was from time to 
time invoked in more sophisticated and historically con- 
scious ways, as, for example, metaphor in Schumann’s 
Davidshundler or homage to a remote but intriguing 
ancient saint in Honegger’s Le roi David. 
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David, Felicien(-Cfesar) {h Cadenet, Vauclusse, 1 3 April 
1810; d St Gcrmain-en-Laye, 29 Aug 1876). French 
composer. His predilection for oriental subjects, 
reflected particularly well in Le desert and Lalla-Roukh, 
influenced generations of later French composers 

1 IKlO-44 2 1844-76 

1 1810-44 David’s mother died soon after he was 
born and al the age of five he also lost his father, a 
capable amateur violinist. Gamier, first oboist at the 
Pans Opera, recommended the development of his 
musical talents, and in 1818 he was sent as a chonstcr 
to the maitrise of St Sauveur in Aix-en-Provence There 
his teachers for solfege, harmony and singing were the 
Abbe Michel and, later, Marius Roux; David was soon 
composing motets, hymns and a stnng quartet In 182.") 
he went to the Jesuit college of St Louis al Aix, and 
began to discover the music of operas corniques (in the 
guise of church music) as well as the sacred works of 
Haydn, Moziirt and Cherubim On the closure of the 
college in 1828 he worked briefly as assistant conductor 
in the Aix theatre, then as a lawyer’s clerk and then as 
maUre de chapelle at hi.s old school, the maitrise of St 
Sauveur His inclination at this period was more to- 
wards church music than the theatre, although he wrote 
a number of nocturnes and romances in conformity with 
the fashion of the day 

The young David was clearly restless in tempera- 
menl After a year at St Sauveur, he decided to move to 
Pans He was interviewed by C’herubmi, director ol the 
Pans Conservatoire, who reduced David to tears of 
inferiority before admitting him to Millault’s class for 
counterpoint He also attended the classes of Fetis 
(counterpoint and fugue) and Benoist (organ), studied 
privately with Rcbcr, and made a meagre living from 
giving lessons Hampered by poverty, and having won 
no pnzes at the Conservatoire, he left in 18.H to give 
his life yet another new direction by joining the 
SlMONtANS 

Whether from a lack of direction in his musical 
studies or from genuine sympathy with Samt-Simon’s 
doctiincs, David became the most prominent musician 
m a sect whose programme of equality and social 
realignment received considerable encouragement from 
the July Revolution of 1830. David was introduced by 
the painter Paul Justus, and when the Saint-Simonians 
split within themselves late in 1831, David followed 
Pere’ Hnfamin to Menilmontant, outside Pans, where 
the Saint-Simonian community worked out its social 
and economic programme, while David was charged 
with composing music for the cull’s ceremonials Chor- 
uses for four-part male choir were written for the daily 
liturgy, and many were later published in La ruche 
harnionieuse. Some occasional pieces mark the arrival 
or departure of Enfantin, the death of an apostle or the 
inauguration of a temple. 

Indirectly David’s association with Saint-Simoni.sm 
had the most far-reaching effects, for the community 
was disbanded by government order in 1832 and 
dispersed in groups. David left with a small band of 
friends to preach the Saint-Simonian gospel to the orient 
with the hope of restoring Egypt to its ancient prosper- 
fly. They passed through Lyons and Marseilles, then 
sailed on 22 March 1833 to Constantinople, Smyrna, 
J<i(Ta, Jerusalem and finally Egypt, where the ardour of 
iheir apostolic mission was gradually superseded by the 
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favscination of the East, at least in David’s mind, for he 
clearly recognized a powerful source of musical inspira- 
tion in the customs, religions and landscape of the coun- 
tnes he visited. The journey was one of adventure and 
discovery David look with him a small travelling piano 
given him by a follower in Lyons, and devoted much 
time during the voyage to composing songs and piano 
pieces, mainly of an onenlal mould. He stayed nearly 
two years in Cairo, giving music lessons and exploring 
the desert. Eventually a recurrence of plague drove him 
from Egypt, he travelled overland to Beirut and there set 
sail lor Genoa and Marseilles, arriving in June 1835. 

In Pans the following year David published at his 
own expense a collection of Melodies orientales (for the 
piano) which had little success, partly because a fire 
destroyed the plates and some of the stock, but also 
because a public that enjoyed Hugo’s Orientales had not 
yet developed more than a passing taste for orientalism 
in musical form David’s preface explains that the 
melodies arc genuinely oriental, made acceptable to 
European cars by the addition of harmony. Once again 
David changed direction; unwilling to embroil himself 
in Pans, and feeling his muse to be ‘too severe and too 
religious’ for the public, he settled in Igny, making the 
30-km journey to Pans once a week, on foot. He now 
turned his attention to instrumental music, composing a 
senes of 24 miniature quintets for stnngs in four books 
under the title Les quatre saisons, two nonets for brass 
and his first two symphonies. The First Symphony was 
played in Paris in 1838 at the Concerts Valentino, and a 
nonet was given by Musard in 1839, and by Valentino 
m 1840. Many songs also date from this penod, includ- 
ing a number recalling the eastern journey: Le pirate, 
L’^gvptienne and Le bedouin. In 1841 David moved to 
Pans and completed his third symphony, in El?. 

2. 1844-76. 1844 was the turning-point in David’s 
career. In July he completed Le desert, which received 
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its first performance on 8 December that year in a 
concert consisting entirely of his own music. Its success 
was instantaneous, and it initiated a series of descriptive 
works in many genres that explore the French passion 
for oriental subjects, a predilection that can be seen in 
Reycr, Gounod, Bizet, Delibes, Saint-Saens, Roussel, 
Messiaen and many others. The genre itself of Le desert, 
an odc-symphonie^ was novel; each of its three 
movements, for soloists and male-voice chorus, includes 
a recitation for speaker at the beginning. Within each 
movement arc a number of separate scenes, describing a 
desert storm, a prayer to Allah, the caravan, the ‘revene 
du soir’ and the muezzin’s call. The opening is par- 
ticularly striking with a long-repeated pedal C 
representing the vast wastes of the desert; the pictur- 
esque orchestration won Berlioz’s admiration. The last 
movement, largely a reprise of the first, is the weakest, 
although one may discern there David’s modern concern 
for formal unity, expressed in a much earlier letter: 

Unity IS one of ihc most difficult and yet the most important qualities in 
a composition Making a work into a totality with a single, dominant 
idea appearing in different forms, yet without tiring with too much 
repetition, this is the composer's art, this is how the imagination must 
flower without being chained down 

The music is rarely strictly oriental in inflection - even 
the muezzin is diatonic - and the straightforward tune- 
fulness of the hymn to Allah accounts for some of its 
populanty. Yet the character and colour of the East had 
left its mark. Berlioz’s notice was extravagantly favour- 
able, although his view of David's music was tempered 
by time. 

Riding on the success of Le desert, David toured 
Germany and Austria in 1845, meeting Mendelssohn in 
Frankfurt am Mam and Meyerbeer in Berlin, and 
attending the Beethoven celebrations in Bonn. He 
returned with an oratorio, Mdise au Smai (1846), 
unsuccessful at first despite its desert setting, and then 
Christophe Colomh, a second ode-svmphome, which 
again described the storm and calm, as in desert, 
with vigorous sailors’ choruses and some fine expressive 
orchestral writing. L'Eden (1848), a myst^re (oratorio) 
in two parts, was a further venture in descriptive wnl- 
ing, again in an oriental setting. 

From this series of concert works, David ventured 
finally to write for the stage, and his La perJe du Bresil 
appeared at the Opera- National (later the Theatre- 
Lyrique) in 1851; making further play with the descrip- 
tive elements of the sea (another storm) and Brazilian 
local colour, it has but little dramatic vitality. Her- 
culanum, his next opera (1859), though more stagily 
Meyerbeerian, is not among his best works. It was first 
conceived as a melodrama entitled La fin du monde, 
with a finale depicting the Last Judgment, and was later 
reworked by Mery into a grand opera, whose first title 
was Le dernier amour. Herculanum contrasts the 
Christian and pagan worlds and concludes with the 
cataclysmic eruption of Vesuvius. The more modest 
Lalia-Roukh (1862) was much more appropriate to 
David’s gifts; its delicate evocation of Thomas Moore’s 
Kashmir, its dreamy atmosphere and aromatic orche- 
stration mark it as his masterpiece. It quickly became 
popular and established David’s success. La captive, 
similarly set in the East, was withdrawn from rehearsal 
in 1864 at the request of the librettist and never per- 
formed. Le s(^hir (1865), based on Shakespeare’s All's 
Well that Ends Well, responded with only moderate 


success to Auber’s mot T wish he’d gel off his camel' by 
eschewing any kind of exotic or desenptive element. 
Discouraged, David never again wrote for the stage. 

Public recognition came to David as Officier de la 
Legion d’honneur in 1862. In 1867 he was awarded a 
pnze of 20,000 francs by the Academic des Beaux Arts 
for Herculanum and Lalla-Roukh, and in 1869 he 
succeeded Berlioz as member of the Institute and also as 
librarian of the Conservatoire, an offlee which he dis- 
charged with even less devotion and interest than his 
predecessor 

David retained his Saint-Simonian faith to the end of 
his days; his loyalty to Enfantin never wavered. Yet 
apart from the music specially written for the Saint- 
Simonians in 1832. there is no trace of social dogma or 
idealism in his work, and he seems content to have 
exploited his talent for the picturesque and the 
evocative In some respects his music echoes Berlioz, 
especially Harold en Italic, but his Romanticism did not 
extend to the dynamic imagination of the Symphonic 
fantastique or La damnation de Faust, and he showed 
no awareness of the ncher harmonic language of Chopin 
and Liszt. Rather his music falls into the French tradi- 
tion of being agreeable diversion, strongly coloured but 
emotionally naive, in this he preceded and greatly 
influenced a whole school, including Gounod, Thomas, 
Lalo, Saint -Saens, Massenet and, probably most 
strongly, Delibes Rene Dumesml regarded David as 
second only to Berlioz among French composers of his 
time, and even if this implies much about the stale of 
French music in this period, it is a judgment with which 
few would wish to quarrel 

WORKS 

{primed works published m Pans) 

STACiF. 

Ixjugement dernier, ou l.a fln du monde (incidental music, J Gabriel, 
E de Mirccourl), rl84V, unpert , F-Pf 
La pcric du Bresil (opera comique, Gabriel, S Samt-Etiennc), Pans, 
Opcra-Nalional, 22 Nov 1851 (1852), rev 1859 h\ (1873) 

Le Tcrmicr de Franconvillc (opera comique. 1 , A de Leuven), '^1857, 
unperf , Pi 

Herculanum (opera, J Mery, T Hadol), Opera, 4 March 1859 (1859) 
Lalla-Roukh (opi^ra comique, H Lucas, M Carre, after T Moore), 
Opera-Comique, 12 May 1862 (cl 86.3) 

La captive (opera comique, Carre), c 1860-64, unperf, vocal score 
(1883), full .score, P< 

lA;saphir (opera comique, Carre, Hadot,de Leuven, after Shakespeare 
All’s Well that Ends Well), Opera -Comique, 8 March 1865, vocal 
score (1865), full score lost 

ODF-SVMPHONIHS ANT) ORATORIOS 

Le desert (A Cohn), odc-symphonic, T solo, male vv. female vv ad lib. 
speaker, orch, perf 1844 (1845) 

Moi.se au Sinai (Saint-Etiennc, after a prose sketch by B -P Enfantin), 
oratorio, perf 1846, vocal score (cl853), full score (rl86l) 
Christophe Colomb (Mery, C Chaubet, Saini-Elicnnc), otlc- 
syinphonic, perl 1 847 ( 1 847) 

L’Eden (Mery), mysierc (oratorio), perf 1 848, vocal score (c 1 853), full 
score lost 

SAINT-SIMONIAN C’HORU.SES 
(mo.u for men 's vv. all acc. pf) 

MM announced for publication under common title Mcnilmonlant, 
chant rcligicux (1832 .3), .some unpubd 
RH - arr and pubd with dilTcrenl text in La ruche harmonieusc (cl 854) 
{see below] 

Hymnc a Saint-Simon [Gloire a celui] (R Bonheur), MM; Appel 
(^rgier), M M, Avant cl apr^ le repas (E Barrault), MM, 2 settings, 
no 1 lost, RH no 2, no 2 unpubd, lost; Le rctour du perc [Salut] (A 

Rous,seau),MM,RHno 27, Le nouveau temple ('^Barrault), MM, lost. 

Au travail, lost. Prise d’habit (Enfantin), MM, lost; Pncrc du matin 
(Barrault), MM. RH no 7; Priere du soir (G. d’Eichthal), MM, RH 
no.4, Tout cst mort [La mort et I'esperance] (C Duveyner), MM: 
Chant de vie (?Duvcyncr), lost; Au peuple (Duveyner), MM. RH 
no 1. Ronde [Soldats, ouvriers, bourgeois] (E. Pouyat), MM. RH 
no 5 

Danse des aslrcs (Duveyner, Rousseau), MM, Feuplc fier* peuple fort' 



(Rousseau), MM, Pndre du pere (Enfanlin), MM, KH no 21, Je ne 
veux plus etre exploit^ [La voix du peuplej (Rousseau), MM, lost. 
Freres, Icvez-vous, MM. unpubd, lost, Panscst la, MM, unpubd, lost. 
La prison du pere (Barrault), MM, RH no 3; LeCompagnonagede la 
Femme (Barrault), lost. La nuit* la Mere, onentale [Les etoilesj (P 
Granal), Pc, Priere (‘Les temps sont accomplis'). Pc, RH no 6, 
Serenade, Pc, Belle, oh belle comme I'ange, Pc, RH no. 10 

OTHER CHORAL 

6 motels rcligicux, most acc org, 1828 30 (^-1853) 

ruche harmonicusc, 30 choruses, men's vv, unacc , incl choruses 
from Moisc, L'Eden, Lu perle du Bresil, arrs of Saint-Simonian 
choruses with new texts, other works From 1828 30 (c l8.S4) 

Others Promenade sur Ic Nil (T de Scynes) (1837), lost; Choeur des 
conjures (Saint-Elienne), men's vv, orch/brass, 1842, Pn, pubd in La 
ruche harmonieuse, no 1 2, Le sommeil dc Paris, 1 844, lost; Chant du 
soir (Saint-Etienne), men’s vv, orch, 1844 (cl 867), rev of Danse des 
astres, Hymnc a la fralernite (Colin), 1848, same music as Peuple 
her*, Hymnc a la paix universcllc, 1855, lost. Chant du travail (P 
Delombrc), men’s vv, unacc (1861). Tc Dcum [Invocation] (E dc 
Lonlay). men’s vv, unacc (1861), Hymnc a Dicu, chorus, orch. 
lost, Les marlyres aux arenes, chorus, orch, lost, Hymnc a la paix 
universcllc, choruses, solo vv, orch, perf 1885, lost 
OTHER V(x:al 

Sacred O Salularis. Iv. pf, Muscc-Bibliothcquc Paul Arhaud, Aix 
Songs (1836 43) J’ai peur de I’aimer (J Resscguiers), Le bedouin (J 
Cognat), La pluic [La roscc] (F Tourneux), Le jour des morts (A dc 
Lamartine), also orchd, l,a chanson du pecheur jLamenlo] (T 
Gautier), Lepirate(Saini-hiienne),LeRhinallemand( A dc Musset). 
Adicux a Charcncc (Mme F l[ourncux de Voves|), L'absencc, 
L'cgyptienne (Cognat), also orchd, Saltarelle (A Deschamps), also 
orchd 

Songs (1844- 5) Le fou de Bicetre (M Constantin) |melodrama with 
sung sections]. Les hirondelles (Volny I’Holclicr). also pubd as duel, 
also orchd. (La) Reverie (Mme Tourneux dc Voves). Ouhli 
(Constantin), also orchd, lost, Le pecheur a sa nacelle (C Poncy), Le 
Chybouk (l.e TchiboukJ (L Jourdan), also orchd, Le sommeil d’en- 
fanl (CJ Monavon), Les pcries d’oricnt (Gautier. Constantin. L 
Bra/icr), collection of 6 songs, Crainte d’amour, lost, Fveillez-vous 
(’G de Larcnaudiere) 

Songs (1846 7) LccaptiflSaint-htienne), Lemourant (Saint-Etienne). 
IJn amour dans les nuages (Constantin), La Bayadere [Joic ct 
tristcs,sc](L Escudier), Sultan Mahmoud (Gautier), Dormez, Mane 
(L Baratcau), Qui t’aimc plus que moi'^ (Baratcau). L'ctoilc du 
pecheur (Chaubet), La fleur ct I’uiscau mouchc (V Sejour), Fn 
chemin (Baratcau), Le nuage (L Plouvici), Fleur dc bonheur 
(Baratcau), Gardez-vous, mon cocur, de I'aimcr [J’ai peur dc I’aimerj 
(Baratcau), Magdclcine (Baratcau), Partons (F. Deschamps), 2vv, 
L’amourcrcateur(T Tastel), Formosa (Tastet), 1 'oublier jamais 
(Baratcau) 

Songs (1851-66) holme (Plouvicr), Le ver luisant (Constantin). Le 
ramicr(Conslantin), L’angcrebclle(E Hanapier), Lccridu Bosphore 
(Chaubet), Cn de chanic (Chaubet), also orchd, Grondc, ocean 
[I ’ocean] (C dc Marccourt), also orchd. La Providence a I’homme 
(Lamartine), La vengeance des fleurs (['M . IFoiiteillc), also orchd, Les 
roses et le pnntcmps [l.e vicillard ct les roses] (l ontcillc). Plainte 
arnoureuse (Fontcillc). Au couvent (f< Houscatel), 1 ’amitic 
(Chaubet), Amour perdu [ - Pci les dc roncnt, no 6] ( lastct). Dors, 
petit, Dnc plainte ('Belle iiihumamc ) 

Songs ('>posth ) La savoisiennc (F I’Henticr) 

URrHRSlRAL AND rilAMHl’R 

Orch Sym , F. :837. F-Pc, Sym . h, 1838, Pc, Sym . (1846), Sym . 

c, 1849, Pc, Andante, Scherzo, arr pf (f’l853). Solo, H, cornel, orch, 
■^G84(), Pc 

Chamber Pieces on Arab themes, brass, 1835, lost. Nonet no 1, F, 2 
cornels, 4 hn, 2 trbn, ophicleide, 1839, lost. Nonet no 2, c, 2 comets. 
4 hn, 2 trbn, ophiclcidc, 1839, Pc, Les quatre saisons, 24 qnts, str qt, 
ve/db (1845 6); Str Ql. f (1868); 3 sir qls. A, d, e (me ), after 1869. 
Pc, 3 pf inos. E[>, d, c (1857), Fantaisie concertant sur . Sans 
arnour de F Masini, comet, pf (1843). collab J Forestier, 12 
melodies in 6 bks, vn/vc, pf (1854) 

PIANO 

Accompagncmcnt de piano dans Ic cholera, 1832, Pc, Mcnilmontanl, 
mes amours, 2 ser. of waltzes, 1832, Lsl scr (1833), 2nd ser lost, 
Pensecs a Mmilmontant, 1832, one piece Pc, others lost, Mdodies 
unenialcs, 22 pieces in 7 bks (1836), bks 1-6 also pubd as Bntses 
dOneni, some with altered titles (1845), bk 7 also pubd as Les 
minarets, one with altered title (1845); Melodic (rl841); Pcnscc 
S-Smf, L’absence (1845), Andante [Mazurka), by 1845, Pc, 
Andante (1845); 3 valses expressives (1846) 

Keverie (1848); 2 blucttes (1850); 2 mWitations (1850), 3 melodics 
valses (1851); La bergeronette (1853); Les deux amies (1854). Doux 
souvenir, quatridme melodic-valse [Melodic] (1856). 6 csquisses 
symphoniques (1856); Romance sans paroles [Andantino] (1863), 
^ soir, rdverie (1864); Allegretto agitato (1864), Tristesse (1869), 
Hennette, waltz (1873) 
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HIKJH MA(’IX)NA1.D (text), RALPH P l.OCKF (work-liM) 

David, Ferdinand {h Hamburg, 19 June 1810; d 
Kloslers, Switzerland. 18 July 1873) German violinist, 
composer and teacher His birthdate is given in many 
sources as 19 January but 19 June is more probably 
correct. He studied the violin with Spohr and theory 
with Moritz Hauptmann in Kassel from 1823 to 1825. 
During the next two years he and his sister Louise 
(181 1 50) played in Copenhagen, Leipzig, Dresden and 
Berlin. In correspondence with Mendelssohn in the sum- 
mer of 1 826, he discussed possible openings in Berlin at 
either the Royal or Konigstadt theatres. While a violin- 
ist at the Konigstadt (1826 9), he became fncndly with 
Mendcls.sohn, often playing chamber music with him 
and Julius and Edward Rietz After a six-year period 
(1829-35) as a quartet leader under the patronage of 
Karl von Lipharl in Dorpal (Tartu, Estonia), he went to 
Leipzig in 1836 to assume the leadership of the 
Gewandhaus orchestra under Mendelssohn, a post he 
held for the rest of his life. He also became orchestral 
leader at the Stadttheater and look charge of church 
music in Leipzig The same year he married Sophie von 
Liphart, the daughter of his former patron. He quickly 
established himself as an important musical figure in 
Leipzig, playing frequently in sonata and chamber con- 
certs with Mendelssohn and giving regular quartet 
matinees. 

In the spnng of 1839 David visited England, where 
he gave recitals with Moscheles and appeared with the 
Philharmonic Society in one of his own violin concertos 
on 18 and 22 March. Moscheles wrote of him: ‘This 
worthy pupil of Spohr played his master’s music in a 
grand and noble style, his own bravuras with faultless 
power of execution, and his quartet playing at the soir- 
ees of Mon and Blagrovc delighted everyone with any 
genuine artistic taste’. After concerts in Manchester and 
Birmingham and again in London, David played at the 
Liibeck Festival (26-8 June) before returning to 
Leipzig. A second visit to England two years later was 
less successful. 

When the Leipzig Conservatory opened on 27 March 
1843, David headed a violin department that included 
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Moritz Klengel and Rudolf Sachse; among his first 
pupils was Joachim who went to him at Mendelssohn's 
suggestion. On 13 March 1845 he gave the first perfor- 
mance of Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, which was 
subsequently dedicated to him; the success of the work 
IS partly due to David’s invaluable advice and sugges- 
tions during the period of its composition Mendels- 
sohn’s death in 1847 was a terrible blow to David, who 
served as a pall-bearer at the funeral Paul Mendelssohn 
later asked him to join Moscheles, Hauptmann and 
Julius Rietz in editing his brother’s manuscripts 

In 1851 David considered an appointment at 
Cologne By early 1852, however, he had renewed his 
contract at the Gewandhaus, his official duties were 
lightened and his salary was increased. During the last 
15 years of his life he was increasingly active as a 
conductor. In 1861 the 25lh anniversary of his appoint- 
ment as leader was celebrated by his pupils and friends, 
and he received an ovation at the Gewandhaus. 

David's health began to fail in his last years, and a 
nervous affliction often made it painful for him to play. 
When his physician urged him nol to play, he ansv.'ered* 
‘I should not wish to live any more if I cannot play the 
violin’. Despite chest ailments that caused severe breath- 
ing diflficullies, he continued to perform; his final public 
appearance was 16 March 1873, when he performed in 
Mozart’s Clarinet Quintet, Mendelssohn's Andante and 
Scherzo from op. 81 and Schubert’s D minor Quartet 
He died of a heart attack while on the Silorctta glacier 
near Klosters, where he was on holiday with his chil- 
dren. 

Nol a virtuoso in the fullest sense of the word, David 
played with intelligence, musicianship and thorough 
technical command, Jahn, writing m 1855, criticized his 
performance for its ‘forced mannerisms’, the introduc- 
tion of ‘cheap minaudcnes’ to works of Haydn and 
Mozart, and for undue prominence. But Wasielewski, 
who was a pupil of David and knew his playing well, 
found Jahn ’s judgment unduly harsh. David’s most sig- 
nificant achievements were as orchestral leader, teacher 
and editor. He possessed all the attributes ol' the ideal 
leader: an energetic attack, full tone and solid technique, 
together with responsibility, quickness of perception 
and musical intelligence, qualities which also made him 
an excellent conductor. 

An imaginative and stimulating teacher, he made 
the Leipzig Conservatory a centre of violin study His 
most famous pupils were Joachim, Wilhelmj and 
Wasielewski. He prepared excellent editions of studies 
by Kreutzer, Rode, Fiorillo, Gavinies and Paganini, and 
of concertos by Kreutzer and Rode. He brought out the 
first practical edition of Bach’s unaccompanied violin 
works, which he often played in public. His Viohnschulc 
(1863) and supplementary etudes opp.44 and 45 were 
widely used until the end of the 19th century. Although 
Moser criticized David’s Hohe Schule des Violinspiels, 
which contains works of famous 17th- and 18th-century 
composers, for its stylistic inaccuracies and interpola- 
tions, he nevertheless acknowledged David's important 
contribution in making these and other works available. 
His editions of chamber music are particularly valuable 
and are completely free of editorial eccentricities. 

David was a prolific composer. His output includes 
five concertos and other solo works for violin and 
orchestra, concert pieces for various wind instruments, 
a String Sextet and a String Quartet. He also wrote a 
number of songs and a few choral works. He withdrew 


his only opera, Hans Wacht, after its second perform- 
ance (Leipzig, 1852). Only two of his compositions 
are currently in print: a Suite in G minor for unaccom- 
panied violin op.43 and a Concertino for trombone 
op.4 He owned several fine violins, including a 
Guameri del Gesii, at present owned by Jascha Heifetz, 
and a Stradivarius of 1698, the ‘Lark’. 
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David, Gyula (6 Budapest, 6 May 1913) Hungarian 
composer. He studied composition with Kodaly at the 
Budapest Academy of Music from 1938 and gained 
practical experience as a violist with the Municipal 
Orchestra (1940 43) and as conductor at the National 
Theatre (194.5-9) from 1950 to I960 he was profes- 
sor of wind chamber music at the academy, appointed 
professor ol chamber music at the Budapest 
Conservatory in 1964, and in 1967 he look a similar 
post at the teachers' training college of the Budapest 
Academy. He has received two Erkel Prizes (1952. 
1955) and a Kossuth Pri/c (1957). 

David belongs to the generation of composers whose 
careers began under the direction of Kodaly. While an 
academy student he engaged in folksong collecting, and 
It was he who discovered a particular variety of song in 
Karad, on the basis of which Kodaly composed the 
Karadi noidk Other early and decisive influences 
included Gregorian chant. Renaissance polyphony and 
his working experience as an orchestral player, conduc- 
tor and composer for the stage. As a result of this last 
his music IS always clearly composed and professionall> 
crafted. 

It IS possible to divide David’s output into two main 
periods. The first, the ‘folksong period’, lasted until 
I960; the most successful work of this phase is the 
Viola Concerto, though there are other important 
pieces, including the first two wind quintets, the Flute 
Sonata, the Piano Sonata and two choral-orchestral song 
cycles. These works are characlenzed by classical 
forms, a healthy combination of homophony and 
polyphony, and a diatonicism coloured by pentatonic 
and modal scales. The main change in the second -period 
compositions is that towards chromaticism and 12-note 
serialism, a transition well represented by the unaccom- 
panied choral works of 1958-63. At the same time 
David’s structures became more concise, as shown in 
the scherzo of the Third Symphony and in the 
Sinfonietta. However, even in his 1 2-note works he has 
retained such typical features of his earlier music as 
classical forms, Hungarian melodies and the aim to 
make direct contact with his audience. 
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David, Hans T(heodor) (/; Speyer, Palatinate, 8 .luly 
1902, d Ann Arbor, Michigan, 30 Oct 1967) Ameri- 
can musicologist of (ierman birth He studied at the 
Universities of Tubingen, Gottingen and Berlin his 
leathers included Johannes Wolf and I'riednch Ludwig, 
and he look the doctorate at Berlin in 1928 with a 
dissertation on Schobert By the age of 26 he had pub- 
lished work which established him as a leading Bach 
scholar. He left Ciennany in 193.3 for Holland and in 
1936 settled in the USA In the following year he 
became music editor of the New York Public Library 
and he held appointments as lecturer al New York 
I'niversity (1939), professor and head of the department 
ol musicology at Southern Methodist University in 
Dallas (1945) and professor of music history and theory 
al Ihc University of Michigan (1950) F3e summed up 
his view- ol Bach in ‘Bach a Portrait in Outline', in The 
Bach Reader (1945), which he wrote with Arthur 
.Mendel His important editions of and commentaries on 
Bach’s Die Kun.si det Fufie and Musicali.sehe.s Opfer 
show his special interests in contrapuntal and canonic 
artifice and in cyclical works and unified collections 
Tor the New York Public Library and with the aid of 
the American Philosophic Society he pioduccd a series 
ol editions of music by (he early Moravian settlers in 
Pennsylvania; for other publishers he also edited 
numerous choral pieces by masters of the 16th century 
to the 18th He was a leading figure in the second 
generation ol American musicologists, bringing the ex- 
perience of Cicrman scholarship to the development of 
American musicology 
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ARTHUR MENDEL 

David, Johann Nepomuk {h Eferding, Upper Austria, 
30 Nov 1895, d Stuttgart, 22 Dec 1977) Austrian 
composer and teacher He received his early music edu- 
cation at the Auguslinian monastery of St Florian near 
Lin/ and al the Benedictine Gymnasium at Krems- 
miinslcr For a short time before World War I he taught 
at a primary school, and he returned to leaching after 
his military service From 1920 lo 1923 he studied 
composition with Joseph Marx at the Vienna Academy 
of Music, he then worked in Weis (1924-34) as a prim- 
ary school teacher, organist and choirmaster, while con- 
tinuing his study of composition alone. In 1934 he was 
appointed to the stall of the Leipzig Landcs- 
konservatonum (later Hochschule fiir Musik), where he 
was made director in 1942. He was director and com- 
position teacher al the Salzburg Mozarteum from 1 945 
lo 1948, following ihis he was professor of composition 
al the Stuttgart Hochschule fiir Musik (1948-63) 
Awards made to him include the Franz Liszt Prize of 
Thuringia (1949), the Prize of the City of Vienna 
(1951), the Buxtehude Prizj of Lubcck (1953), the 
Austnan Stale Prize for Mustc (1953), the Bach Prize of 
Hamburg (1963), the Mozart Prize of the University of 
Innsbruck (1966), the Basle Goethe Foundation Prize 
(1966) and an honorary doctorate of the evangelical 
theological faculty of Mainz University (1970). David 
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received membership of the academies of arts in Berlin, 
Munich, Vienna and Hamburg. 

The large quantity of music that David produced 
before 1927 “■ including more than 100 chamber pieces 
and songs, two symphonies, a symphonic prologue and 
a Concerto grosso on B-A-C-H - was for the most pari 
destroyed by David himself, and those that he retained 
were lost in the 1 943 bombing of Leipzig. Although he 
did not regret their disappearance, the loss of these early 
endeavours is unfortunate, not only because they 
touched genres to which David did not return (such as 
piano music, the string quartet and the song), but also 
because they would have afforded an opportunity to see 
how David developed the influences that were important 
to him in his student years: Debussy, Ravel, Skryabm 
and, particularly, Schoenberg, whom David regarded as 
his most decisively influential master after Marx, and 
within whose ambit he wrote a symphony that he later 
described as ‘purely atonal'. That part of David's music 
which has survived manifests, in the main, debts in other 
directions, to music that he knew from his childhood 
and adolescence: Gregonan chant, Josquin, Bach and 
Bruckner, and also Reger, without whose example 
David’s extensive organ output would not have been 
possible. Together with these influences there are paral- 
lels with middle-penod Stravinsky and traces of jazz, 
and David is linked with his contemporary Hindemith 
by a love for old forms, an abundant use of German 
folktuncs of the late Middle Ages and Renaissance, and 
similar extensions to tonal harmony There are further 
correspondences between David and Hindemith in the 
polyphonic foundation of their art and their emphasis on 
craftsmanship, combined in David with an unequivocal 
religious belief 

David employed harmonic materials of the 20th cen- 
tury - a broadened and polytonally spread tonality, an 
emphasis on the 4th in chord construction, and chains 
of cluster chords - with the oslinato principle, diverse 
variation techniques and, above all, the contrapuntal 
arts of imitation, mirror, stretto, augmentation, diminu- 
tion and cancrizans. Polyphony was such a perva.sive 
presence that, in David’s own words, whatever he wrote 
‘turned into a fugue’, signifying that counterpoint was 
always present in the essential creative idea. This gives 
his work a speculative aspect, often mystical and some- 
times scholastic, but balanced by an intensity of ex- 
pressiveness and, in the orchestral works, a fullness of 
individual colour. 

The development of David’s music shows a general 
trend from instrumental pieces to organ works, culmin- 
ating in the years 1927-35, after which instrumental 
compositions and a cappella choral music became 
increasingly important in his production, but without 
completely suppressing the output of organ pieces. The 
21 volumes of his Choralwerk for organ display the 
strength of his roots in the Lutheran chorale and faith- 
fully mirror the evolution of David’s procedures and 
ideas. Moreover, they constitute a compendium of 
polyphonic practice and organ technique from Reger 
onwards. David’s major contribution to the renewal of 
German church music in his numerous liturgical vocal 
works places him close to Distler and Pepping, and this 
part of his work bears witness to an ecumenical spirit; 
alongside his Protestant chorales and motets there arc 
settings of the mass and the requiem. 

Polyphony totally imbues even David's orchestral 
music, with a mastery of counterpoint evident in the 


smallest detail - often in the exposition of the thematic 
material. Movements are often artfully constructed in 
fugal manner, and the cyclic forms are characteristically 
monothematic - this is particularly true of the sym- 
phonies. However, the motivic kernel is not necessarily 
presented at the outset: the work may, as in the Sinfonia 
hreve, grow towards it, using a technique that David 
learned from his analysis of Mozart's ‘Jupiter’ 
Symphony. Thematic inversion and reversal were im- 
portant to David’s outlook over many years; in as early 
a work as the Flute Concerto (1934), the main theme is 
written to be identical with Us retrograde. Such a mode 
of thought in mirror shapes is only a superficial parallel 
with the procedures of the Second Viennese School, 
which David, in the latter half of the 1950s, began once 
again to approach. His music became increasingly per- 
meated with chromatic elements, and his use of 12-note 
series in the Second Violin Concerto (1957) was a 
logical culmination. Nevertheless, even in this work 
David did not commit himself to Schoenberg’s 12-note 
method, the construction of David's series around 
centres of tonal gravity and their functioning as pnn- 
cipal motifs was openly evident, although there was a 
widening of harmonic thinking. Further, serial writing 
provided a particular stimulation for David’s constantly 
receptive speculative leanings, as is shown in his works 
built from senes derived from the magic quadrant in 
Diirer’s engraving Melancholia, or from the witches' 
‘One times one’ from Goethe’s Faust. The orchestral 
waltz Spiegelkabinett is a playground for such numcr- 
ological mirror constructions David's chamber music 
moves on a lower level, it bnngs out his playful, 
musicianly side, his craflsmanlikc perfection. 

Over the span of three decades (1927 57) David's 
music generally aroused the impression of an art essen- 
tially directed to history, having strong connections 
With convention, though embodying modern elements 
The later works counteract this view, with music of 
greater harmonic diversity and stronger, more disjunct 
melodic shaping, and yet there was no fundamental 
change of style David achieved a masterly blending of 
transmitted tradition and novel musical thinking in a 
powerfully distinctive manner. 
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in Johann Nepomuk Davids “Choralwerk” Musik undKirche, xxxv 
(1965), 242 

H H Sluckcnschmidl Johann Nepomuk David (Wiesbaden, 1965) 

H G Bertram ‘Von der Finheit in der Vielfali dor Stilepochen bci 
Johann Nepomuk David’, N7M, cxxvii (1966), 424 

R Klein 'Diejungslen Werkc von Johann Nepomuk David’, OA/ 2 ,xxiii 

(1968), 593 

W Dallmami Zwolf Orgel/ugen durch alle Tonarten von Johann 
Nepomuk Dtivid (Wiesbaden, 1969) 

H G Bertram 'Johann Nepomuk David Partita uber B-A-C-H fur 
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R Klein Von der Kunstwahrhcit in den Analysen von Johann 
Nepomuk David', OMz, xxv (1970), 165 
G Sievcrs, cd Ex Deo nascimur Festschrift zum 75 Gehurtstag von 
Johann Nepomuk David (Wiesbaden, 1970) 

JOSEF HAUSLER 

David, Karl Heinrich {h St Gall, 30 Dec 1884; Nervi, 
Italy, 17 May 1951). Swiss composer and critic. He 
studied the violin and composition at the Cologne 
Conservatory (1902-4) and in Munich with Thuille. 
Thereafter he worked as a conductor in minor theatres, 
taught theory and solfege at the Basle Conservatory 
(1910-14) and spent periods in Berlin and Cologne. 
From 1918 he lived in Zurich, where he was editor of 
the Schweizerische Musikzeitung (1928-41) and music 
critic of the daily paper Die Tat (from 1944). He left a 
large and varied oeuvre, much of it unpublished. 
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WORKS 
(selective list) 

Stage. Die Bundcsburg (Fcslspiel, C. A Bernoulli), Berne, 1914, 
Aschenpullel (dramatisches Marchenspicl, after Grimm). Basle. 
1921, Dcr Si/iliancr (comie opera, I, after Moliere). /unch, 1924 
Jugendfestspici (D Burke), 1926, Traumwandcl (lynschcOpei, after 
Turgenev), Zurich, 1928, Weekend, 4 S?cnen mit Musik, 1931 2, 
Tredcschin, after G Bundi, 1937, 3 ballets 
Orch' 4 syms , cones for vn (5), pf (2), va, vc, sax, many other pieces 
Choral* Das hohe Lied Salomonis, op 12, S. 'I . female vv, orch (1914). 
Requiem, op 36, solo vv. chorus, orch, 1915-16, l-clia, op 43, T. 
chorus, orch, Kantaic nach Mmneliedern, S, T, chorus, small orch. 
r5() songs for mixcd/male/fcmale vv 
Inst 2 Stucke, 9 wind, 2 pf, 1926, 2 sir sextets, opp 35, 46, Str Qnl. 
1940, Suite, wind qnl, 1920-21, 6 sir qts, FI Ql, 1923; 2 qts, a sax. 
pf trio, 1934, 1946, 2 sli trios, PI Trio, op 7, 5 sonatas, vn, pi. 
Sonata, op 13, vt, pf, (’apriccio, vn, va (1934). 17uo, vn, harp, 1943, 
Duo concertanl, fl. gui, 1943. C'aprice, ob, pf. 1946, Duo, hn, pf. 
1951, Pf Sonata, op 33, 1914, 3 leichte Klavierslucke (1926), Pf 
Sonatine (1942). 6 pieces, pf, 1948, Intermezzo. B. pf. 
Choralfantasic, op 27b, org, 1913, org preludes and fugues 
Songs 4 chants (Verlaine). S/T, pf (1943). Chansons d’amour (16th 
centurv) S.pf (40othci soncstbichcndorlT, Storm, Monke. Mcyei ) 

Principal publishers Hug, Pelikan 

BIBLIOGRAPflY 

K H David ‘Autobiographische Ski//e*, SMz, Ixxxv (1945), 16 
Der Si hweizerische Tonkunstlerverem Fe\ischrifi zur Feier tie\ W 
jahrigen Juhilaums (Zurich, 1950) 

W Schuh ‘Karl Heinrich David zum (Jedachinis’, .VA/„. xu (195|), 
303 

PFTl R ROSS 


David, Thoina.s Christian {b Weis, 22 Dec 1925) 
Austrian composer, conductor and tcachei, son of 
Johann Nepomuk David He attended the Thomasschulc 
and the Hochschulc fiir Mu.sik in Lcip/ig, the 
Mozartcum in Salzburg, where he studied the flute, 
conducting and composition, and the University ol 
Tubingen. From 1945 to 1948 he taught the flute at the 
Mozartcum. In 1952 he founded the South German 
Madrigal Choir and the South German Chamber 
Orchestra m Stuttgart; six years later he was made 
professor of score-reading, keyboard harmony and com- 
position at the Vienna Academy. He then spent a period 
in Iran (1967-74) as profes.sor of composition at the 
University of Teheran and conductor of the national 
television orchestra As a flute and harpsichord .soloist 
he has made numerous concert tours In 1956 he 
received the prize of the city of Stuttgart for composi- 
tion and in 1961 the Au,strian State Prize His music 
draws on the cla,ssical Austrian tradition in its formal 
aspect, but employs an expanded tonal vocabulary. The 
concerto holds a pre-eminent place in his oeuvre, while 
the use of concertanle elements in general is charactens- 
tic of his approach to texture and sonority. 

WORKS 
(selective list) 

Opera Atossa, 1968 

Orch Divertimento, str, 1951, Serenade, sir, 1957, Pf Cone , 1960, 3 
conc,s , sir, 1960, 1971, 1974, Cone., 5 wind, sir, 1962, Vn Cone, 
1962, Cone for Orch, t964, (^onc , 12 str. 1964, Sym no I, 1965, 
Vn Concertino, 1970, Oh Cone 1975, Enlrada, org, orch, 1975, 
Sinfonia giocosa, 1975, Org Cone . 1976 
Choral: 10 Madrigals, 1950-64, Missa in Adventu C’hristi, 6vv, I960, 
Missa in honorem Mariae, 4vv, 1963, 2 deutsche Moletten, 1963, 
Molellc nach Htob, Hvv, l%8, Das Lied dcs Menschen, oratorio, S, 
T, B, chorus, orch, 1975 

Chamber; Tno, fl, vn, va, 1949, Sir Ql,s, nos 1-3. 1950- 52, Sonata, fl, 
1951; Trio, fl, vn, va, 1952, Sonatina, fl, va, 1952, Qt, fl, .str Ino, 
1958; Cone , wind qnt, str trio, db, 1961, Sonatina, 2 vc, 1962, Qnl, 
cl, str trio, db, 1963, 3 Intermezzos, vn, pf. 1964, Sir Ql no 4. 1965, 
Wind Qnt, 1966, 3 canzone, 3 gui, 1966, Vanationcn libcr cm 
deutsches Volkslied, va, org, 1966, Sir Ql no 5. 1967. Sonata, vc, pf. 
1972: 3 Canzonen, vn, pf, 1976 

Songs* 4 Lieder nach chincsischen Gedichten, Iv, pf, 1963. 4 Lieder 
nach Gedichten von Hafis, Iv, pf/orch, 1972 


Kbd* 5 Orgelchorale, 1961, 5 Orgcichorale, 1963, Bagatelles, pf, 1964, 
Fantasia Dux Michael, org, 1965. Pf Sonata, 1967 
Principal publisher Doblingcr 

CHARLOTTE ERWIN 

Davidc, Giovanni {h Naples, 15 Oct 1790; d St 
Petersburg, 1864) Italian tenor. Son and pupil of the 
tenor Giacomo Davide, he appeared with his father 
at Siena in 1808 in Mayr's Adelaide di Gueschino 
Engagements in Brescia, Padua and Turin followed, and 
in 1814 he sang Narciso in // lurco in Italia at La Scala, 
the first of many Rossini premieres in which he look 
part Two years later he went to Naples and sang in the 
first performances of Otello (as Rodcrigo), Ricciardo e 
Zoratde, Ermione, La donna del lago and Zelmira. He 
also appeared in Tancredi, La gazza ladra, Matilde di 
Shahran, Biama e Faliero, Mo.se in Egitto, Semiramide 
and Otello (m the title role) In 1830 he appeared in 
Pans, and the following season in London, but by thep 
his voice, notable for its extreme agility and amazing 
compass of three octaves up to bY\ was beginning to 
decay After his retirement he went to St Petersburg to 
direct the Italian opera 

El l/ABETH bORBLS 

Davidenko, Alexander Alexandrovich {h Odessa, 1 3 
April 1899; r/ Moscow, 1 May 1934) Soviet composer 
He studied vtilh Cilier at the Moscow* ConserViitory For 
a number of years he headed a prokoll (production 
collective) whose aim was to write music in the spirit of 
(he new revolutionary era and to propagate it among the 
widest possible audiences Most of his compositions are 
choral, all his work is closely bound up with the storm) 
atmosphere of the 192()s. when Soviet music was onl> 
beginning to emerge His music has a vividly expressed 
folksong clement, a poster quality, bold melodic outlines 
and polyphony which combines Russian folk with 
Western traditions, the harmony is fresh and inventive 
Although dated in theme, his works have retained their 
value and have had a definite influence on the choral 
writing of Shostakovich, Sviridov and other Soviet com- 
posers 

WORKS 

{sch'Ltiw hst) 

Opera 1905 gi)d (The year 1905], collab B Shckhlcr 
Large-scale choral Pul' oklyahiya lOclobcr's path), collab other 
prokoll nicmbcrs. Pro Lenina [For Lenin], musical poster 
( 'horuscs and choral songs Kak rodnaya menya mat' provozhala [How 
my own molher accompanied me), Kommunisl, Konnitsa 
Budyonnovo [Budyonny’s cavalry), Leviy marsh [Leftward march). 
Mat' (Mother), More yarostno sionalo[Thc sea groaned fiercely). Na 
desyaloy versti ot stolitsi [At ten versts from the capital], Pis’nm 
[The letter], UIiLsa volnuyctsya [There is agitation in the street). 
Vinlovochkd [The rifle], man> others 
Arrs of revolutionary and other Russ songs Kazn’ [Execution) 
Krasnoyc znamya [Red banner), Na barrikadi [On the barncadcs) 
Uznik [The prisoner], many others 

BIBLKKiRAPHY 

V Belly. ‘Tvorchestvo A Davidcnko’ [Davidcnko’s work], SovM 
(1952), no 9, p 22 

Alexander Davidenko vospominaniya, stat'i, materiali [Davidcnko 
reminiscences, articles, mutcrialsj (Leningrad. 1968) 

GALINA GRIGOR YEVA 

Davidov, Kari Yul’yevlch {h Goldmgen, Courland Inow 
Kuldiga, Latvia], 15 March 1838; d Moscow, 26 Feb 
1889). Russian cellist, composer and administrator The 
son of a Jewish doctor and amateur violinist 
(Davidhoff), he studied mathematics at Moscow 
University, graduating in June 1858. He then went to 
Leipzig to study composition with Moritz Hauptmann 
Moschelcs and Ferdinand David happened to hear him 



play, and he was invited to perform his own B minor 
Concerto with the Gewandhaus Orchestra on 15 
December. In the following year he succeeded Friedrich 
Griitzmacher as principal cellist of the orchestra and 
cello professor at the conservatory; against his will, he 
was obliged to recognize his vocation as a cellist rather 
than as a composer. Despite his notorious distaste for 
intensive practising he was soon acclaimed as one of the 
greatest players of his day, superb as a soloist, perhaps 
even finer in chamber music. 

Returning to Russia in 1862, Davidov succeeded his 
former teacher Carl Schuberth as professor at the St 
Petersburg Conservatory in 1863, at the same time he 
became principal cellist of the Imperial Italian Opera 
and a member of the Russian Musical Society’s Quartet, 
led after 1868 by Auer In 1875 he began an opera 
Poltava, with a libretto by V. P Burenin ba.scd on 
Pushkin's poem, but in 1876, on his appointment as 
director of the conservatory, he broke off the composi- 
tion and in 1881 sent the libretto to Tchaikovsky, who 
used It with modifications for his Mazeppa In January 
1887 Davidov was manoeuvred out of the directorship 
to make way for Rubinstein’s return. He settled in 
Moscow, and in the year before his death wrote the first 
part of a Violoncell-Schule (Leipzig, 1888) and made 
uuicert louis in the West and in Russia 
WORKS 

Orch Oitri 'Icrcka (The gills of ihc Tcrekj. syin pictuie after 
I crmonlov, op 21, IS7I 2, Suite, op 17, 1886 
hor v». and oreh 4 cones , no 1. b, op S. 1859, no 2 a op 14 1861. 
no 1, D, op 18. 1868, no 4, e. op 11, 1878, I antasie ubci russischc 
I icder, op 7, 1 86(1, Allegro de concert, op 11,1 862, Ballade, op 2s. 
187S 

Chamber Sir Sextet, op 15, 1879, Sir (,)t, op 38, 1882, PI Qnt, op 40, 
188.1 

Pieces for vc and pf, songs 

Principal publishers Kislncr, Kahlei, Bes.scI, (julheil 
BIBl lOGRAPHY 

P I Tchaikovsky Muztkal mye fel'etont t zamviki 1898) 

S L Gin/burg A Yu Dav/Jov (l-cningrad, 1916) 

I S Ciin/buig A Yu /7avu/oi' (Moscow and I eningiad, 1950) 

V Gulor A' Yu Pavidov kok osnovate! v/i/ro/z (Davidov as the founder 
of a school] (Moscow and Leningrad, 19.S0) 

I S CTin/buig htonya vuihm hclnovo i\'ku\Mva (History of cello 
playing], ii (Moscow, 1957) 

(iF.RAl D ABRAHAM 

Davidov, Stepan Ivanovich (/> 1777; d St Petersburg, 22 
May 1825). Russian composer He received his early 
musical education from Giuseppe Sarli in Si Petersburg, 
and in 1800 succeeded Pomin at the St Petersburg 
Drama School; there he taught singing, acted as repe- 
tilcur and was required to compose mu.sic for stage 
productions. He left in 1804, was reappointed in 1806 
and remained until 1810. In 1815 he was musical direc- 
tor to Count D. N. Sheremetev’s private theatre on his 
estate, Ostankino, near Moscow, and later taught sing- 
ing at the Moscow Drama School. 

Davidov was one of the most important opera com- 
posers m Russia during the early years of the 19ih 
century, and is now remembered principally for his 
contributions to a Russian adaptation of Kauer's highly 
successful Singspicl Das Donauweihehen. Kauer’s own 
music, with some additional numbers by Davidov, was 
used for part 1 of the adaptation, entitled Rusalka and 
given in St Petersburg in 1803 with a Russian libretto 
recast from the original German by N. S. Kras- 
nopol’sky. A second part, first performed in 1804, also 
uses Kauer’s score, with some additions by Caterino 
Cavos. For parts 3 and 4 Davidov composed new 
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music, part 3, entitled Lesta, dneprovskava rusalka 
(’Lesta, the Dnepr water nymph’), was performed in St 
Petersburg in 1805, and the final part {Rusalka) ap- 
peared two years later. In his music for the opera 
Davidov made substantial use of folk melodies and 
imbued his score with a distinctive Russian character. It 
was immediately successful, and remained popular for 
many years, part 4 was revived during the 1850s. 

Davidov devoted much of his time to writing for the 
stage, but he also composed some church music, includ- 
ing a setting of the liturgy and 13 vocal concertos. Two 
early ballets, Ihenchannaya hlagost' (‘Virtue crowned’, 
1801) and Zhertoprinoshemve hla^odarnosti (Thank 
offering', 1802), were both choreographed by Walberg 
and probably formed part of the official celebrations for 
the accession of Alexander I. Davidov also composed 
incidental music and in 1817 wrote a cantata, Apollon u 
Admeta (‘Apollo with Admetus’). Besides one other 
ballet, Torzhestvo pohed'i (The victory celebration’, 
1814 oi 1815), Davidov concentrated on composing 
comical divertissements during the last ten years of his 
life Of these there are five examples, based on subjects 
of Russian folklore and containing many folk melodies. 

WORKS 

sArRin 

{all puhti\htd in Moscow nd) 

Liturgy. 4vv 
to concertos, 4vv 
1 concertos, double chorus 
1 no with chc'rus 

SlACil 

{MSS m I'SSR-lJoh unless otherwise stated) 
Hvenchannay,! blagost' (Viriuc crowned] (ballet, Walberg and A 1 
Klushin), Si Petersburp. 7 Ocl 1801 
/herioprinoshenive bl,ipodatn(>sii [thank ollerinp] (ballet, Walberg 
and Klushin], St Petersburg, 1802 

Rusalka (additional numbers for Kaucr’s DasDonauwcibchcn. 3.N S 
Kiasnopol’sky after K F Hcnsler), St Petersburg, 7 Nov 1803 
Lesta dneprovskaya rusalka (Lcsia. the Dnepr water nymphj (opera, 3. 
N S Krasin>porskv), St Petersburg, 6 Nov 1805 [excerpts in iRMO, 

II (1969), 12 -71) 

Rusalka (opera. 1, A A Shakhovskoy), St Petersburg. 1807 (St 
Petersburg, n d ) 

liod I Mariamna |Herod and Mariammc] (4 orch interludes for 
Dcr/havin's tragedy), 1808 

Idekira i Orest [Hlecira and Orestes] (chorus for A N Gruzinlsev’s 
tragedy), 1809 [in IRMO, ii (1969), 74ffl 
Scmik.iliGulyan’yev Mar’inoy roshchc[Scmik. or Walking m Mar’ina 
grove], divertissement. 1815 

F ilalkas Fyodoroy u kachelcy pod Novinskim[Filulka with Fyodoraat 
the swing near NovinskyJ, divertissement, Moscow, 25 Dec 1815, 

lost 

lor/hcslvo pobcdi [The victory celebration], baltel, 1814 or 1815 
I maya. ili Ciulyun’yc v Sokol’nikakh [1 May. or Walking in the 
Sokol'niki], divcTlisscmenl. Moscow. USepl 1816 
Gulyan'ye na Vorob'ycviTch gorakh [Walking on the Vorob’yev hills), 
divcrlisscmenl, 1816 

Apollon u Admcla [Apollo with Admetus], cantata, 1817 
Dmitry Donskoy (incidental music to Ozerov's tragedy), 1824, lost 
Pra/dnik na Presncnskikh prudakh [Festival at Presnensky ponds], 
divertissement, 1824, 1 duet only 
Prazdmk zhalvi [Harvest festival], divertissement, 1824, lost 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

P V Grachov ‘S I Dasndov', Ocherkipoislonirusskoymuziki 1790- 
IH2^ ed M S Druskiri and V u V Kcldish (Leningrad. 1956), 263fT 
S L Gin/burg. ed IRMO, ii (1969) 

GEOFFREY NORRIS 


Davidovsky, Mario {h Bucno.s Aires, 4 March 1934). 
American composer of Argenviman origin. He studied 
the violin as a child and began composing at the age of 
13, Subsequently he studied composition, theory and 
history in Buenos Aires, where his principal teacher was 
Guillermo Graetzer; he also had lessons with Teodoro 
Fuchs, Erwin Leuchter and Ernesto Epstein. In 1960 he 
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moved to the USA. He has received many awards, 
among them two Guggenheim Fellowships, two 
Rockefeller Fellowships, a Koussevilzky Fellowship, an 
American Academy of Arts and Letters prize, a 
Brandeis University Creative Arts Award, a Naumburg 
Award and a Pulitzer Prize Several of his works have 
been commissioned by major institutions. He has taught 
at the University of Michigan, the Di Telia Institute of 
Buenos Aires and Yale University, later being appointed 
associate director of the Columbia-Princcton 
Electronic Music Center and professor of music at City 
College of the City University of New York 
Davidovsky is best known for his compositions suc- 
cessfully combining live instrumental perfonnance with 
recorded electronic sounds, and in particular for the 
Synchronisms nos I, .3, 5 and 6, a group ol* lively, 
virtuoso dialogues. His technique, whether in compo.s- 
ing for instruments or for tape, is to a large degree 
intuitive. For tape music he draws on the full range ol 
‘classical’ studio procedures, and he requires performers 
to match the inventiveness of his electronic composition 
by using an expanded spectrum of playing techniques 
He has sought to obviate the problem of the fixedness of 
tape music by approaching the extremes of perception 
with regard to register, speed or textural complexity, so 
that in repeated hcanngs the listener will always find 
something new in the overload of information 
WORKS 

(selective list) 

Orch Suite simfonica para ‘hi payaso’, 1955, ( one . sir, perc, 1956. 
Scric simfonica, 1958. Pianos, 1960, Conlrasics no 1, sir, lape, 
1962, 1 ransienlcs, 1972 

Chamber 2 sir qls, 1954. 1957, Cl (.?nl, 1955. Wind Qni, 1956, 
Nonelo, fl, oh, cl, bn, sir ql, db, 1957, Tno. va, Ipl, fl, 1959. 
Inflexions, 14 in.sls, 1965. Junctures, fl, cl, vn, 1966, Chacona, pf 
trio. 197.t, Nonelo. fl, ob. cl, bn, sir ql, db, 1967, Scenes from 
Shir-ha-shirirn (Songs of Songs), S, 21, B, fl h a fl 4 pic, ob -i ob 
d’amore, cl -f b cl. pcrc, pi, sir, 1976, Sli Ql no I. 1976 
Synchronisms no 1. fl, lape, 1962. no 2, fl, cl, vn. vc, lapc, 1964, no 3. 
VC, tape, 1964, no 4, choru.s, tape, 1966, no 5, pcrc, lapc, 1969, no 6, 
pf, lape, 1970, no 7. orch, lape, 1974, no 8. wind qnt, lapc, 1974 
Tape Study no 1, 1961, no 2, 1962, no 3, 1965 

Principal publisher McGinnis & Marx 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

C Wuonnen ‘Mario Davidovsky Cnntrastes no 1', PNM, iv/2{1966), 
144 

LESTHR TRIMBLE 

Davidson, George Henry (b 71800 or 1801, d London, 
4 July 1875). English music printer and publisher. He is 
first known as a general pnntcr from about 183.3. He 
began to publish both literary and musical works about 
1844 and in 1847-8 he issued the two volumes of 
Davidson's Universal Melodist, a collection of popular 
and standard songs of the period. At the same time he 
republished a collection of Dibdin’s songs, edited by 
George Howarth, which had originally been printed by 
a different George Davidson and issued by How & 
Parsons in 1842. From 1850 Davidson had an enor- 
mous trade in the issue of cheap editions of popular 
music. He published much sheet music in the Musical 
Treasury series, and from 1854 he issued Davidson's 
Musical Opera Books, a senes of librettos with music of 
the principal airs. Some of his publications were sub- 
sequently transferred and issued with the imprint The 
Musical Bouquet Office’. From 1860 to 1881 the 
business continued as the Music Publishing Co. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

C Humphries and W C. Smith' Mtdsic Publishing in the British Isles 
(London, 1954, 2/1970) 

PRANK KIDSON/WIl.l.IAM C SMITH/PF.TFR WARD JONES 


Davidsson, Ake (/> Orebro, 4 March 1913). Swedish 
musicologist, bibliographer and librarian. After working 
as an organist in Orebro (1931 9) he studied 
musicology with Moberg, art history and the history of 
science at Uppsala University (1939-43), and held ap- 
pointments as assistant librarian (1946) and head of the 
music department (1957) at Uppsala University 
Library. He took the doctorate at Uppsala in 1957 with 
a dissertation on mu.sic printing in Sweden before 1750 
and was a lecturer in musicology from 1957 to 1962 
while continuing his work as librarian, subsequently he 
was appointed senior lecturer in library .science (1963) 
and keeper of manuscripts (including music) at the 
university library (1965) Davidsson has published 
several extremely useful bibliographical works, 
especially the long-awaited completion of Mit)ana's 
splendid catalogue (begun 40 years before) of the rich ,1 
collection of music printed before 1700 in Uppsala 
University Library, the catalogue of the Gimo collection 
of Italian manu.script music, and some studies in the 
history of music printing 

WRITINGS 

‘Den musikaliska lidNknllslillcr.ilurcn i Svenge under 1800-laler, 

STMf. xxvii ( 1945). 95 

‘Pran Mu.<>ikuliska Sallskapcl till Rhiloniclc', Samfundci Orchro siads- 
o( h lansbihlioteks vanner, Meddeliimie 
Bthliogrufi over svensk musiklitterntur IH(H) 194^ (Uppsala, 1948) 

Catalogue critique et destripiif dcs impnmcs de musique des XIT ei 
\ I' IP stales (onserve.s d la Bihhotheque de I'CniversHe Royule d'Vp- 
sala, u 111 (Uppsala I95|) 

Catalogue <rUique et dcsenptif des impntms de musique des XVP el 
M'lP siedes tonserves dans les hihhotheques surdoises (excepte la 
Rihlioihequt di rinnveisiie Rinah r/7 (Uppsala, 1952) 

('aialogue iritique et desiripttf des ouvrages theoriques sur la niusiquc 
impnmcs au A VP et XCIP sieiles et tonserves dans les hihhotheques 
suedotses (lippsalu, 1951) 

Mustkhibliographisehe (Uppsala, 1954) 

Studier rormde svenskt musiktryck fore ar 17S() (diss ,11 of Uppsala, 

1957. Uppsala. 1957) 

‘Lsland.skl inusikiryck i aldrc lider’, SI Mf, xlm (1961), 99 
Bibltographie der musiktheoretisthen Dnake des lf> Jahrhunderts 
(Baden-Baden. 1962) 

Danskt musiktryek mull I700-talet\ mitt (Uppsala, 1962) 

‘The Origin of ihe Collcclions ol Old Music in Swedish Libraries', 

Nordisk ttdsknft for hok- oth hihlioteksvaven, xlix (1962), 109 
‘Das Typenmalcnal dcs allcrcn nordischen Musikdrucks*, Annales 
Aiademiae regtae saentianm upsaliensis, vi (1962), 76 101 
Catalogue of the Gtmo Collet lion of Italian Manustnpt Musit in iht 
University Library of Uppsala (l)ppsala, 1963) 

‘Cullurul Background to Collections ol Old Music in Swedish 
Libraries’, FAM, xi (19()4), 21 

Bibltographie zur Uesehiehte des Musikdrutks (Uppsala, 1965) 

‘Korreklur till ett dun.skl musiktryck ar 1620‘ [Thomas Schaltcnbcrg's 
Molcl.sj, Nordisk lidskrifl for bok- oeh hiblioieksvasen, Ini (1966). 97 
‘Ln “Chnstina-opcra” pa Carolina Rediviva’. Nordisk tidsknftfur hok- 
och bibhoteksvasen, liv (1967), 9 

‘Kring Uppsaiaakadcmicns forvarv ”uv musikalicr pa 1600-tulel', 

Nordisk iidskrift for hok- och hthUoteksvasen, Ivi (1969), 66- 107 
‘A Colicciion of llulian Manuscript Mu,sic m the Univcrsiiy Library of 
Uppsala’, Annales Aeadenuae regtae seientiarum upsaliensis, xiv 
(1970), 7 

JOHN BERGSAGEL 

Davies. See Davis family. 

Davies, Beii(jajnin Grey) (h Ron tarda we, South Wales, 6 
Jan 1858; d Bath, 28 March 1943). Welsh tenor The 
son of an engineer, he sang as a boy in Caradoc’s Choir 
on one of its visits to Crystal Palace, London (1873), 
and was brought up to read tonic sol-fa. But it was not 
until he had won first prize in a solo competition at the 
Swansea Eisteddfod (1877) that he was able to give up 
working in a store in Swansea to study under Fiori at 
the RAM (1878-80), where he quickly established him- 
self as an exponent of impeccable bcl canto style. His 
performances in RAM concerts led to oratorio engage- 
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ments in Dublin and an invitation to sing in Carl Rosa’s 
opera company Following his stage debut, in Birming- 
ham (Ball'e’s Bohemian Oirl, 11 October 1881), he sang 
a number of minor roles before being engaged in 1887 
as the lead tenor in Cellier’s Dorothy, a role he filled for 
iwo years. Less successful, however, was Sullivan's 
Ivunhoe (1891), in which Ben Davies sang the lead at a 
reputed ‘£60 for three performances a week, or £80 for 
four' In the same year he also appeared as Clement 
Marot in Messager's Basoche At the height of his 
powers in the 1890s, he began increasingly to sing in 
oratorio He gave a command performance for Queen 
Victoria at Windsor on 14 July 1892, and was in 
demand throughout the country as well as in the USA 
where he first sang in 1893 at the C'hicago World’s hair 
The frequent performances he gave in Wales were 
eagerly awaited, and he appeared often with his well- 
known (though not related) contemporaries Mar> 
Davies and David Ffrangcon Davies He was invited 
regularly to sing at the National Eisteddfod of Wales, 
lor example in Joseph Parry's oratorio Sou! of Tarsus at 
Rhyl in 1892 He had a singing career ol over 40 years, 
appearing successfully as late as 1920 in Wallord 
Davies's Harlech Festival and in the 1926 Handel 
Festival He had a superb technique, an appealing and 
expressive voice, and was distinguished by the clarity of 
his diction 

HIBt lOGRAPHY 
Ben Davu i/7, \l 513 

OWAIN i nWARDS 

Davies, Cecilia (6 ’U756; d London, 3 July 1836) 
Imglish soprano She and her sister Marianne {h 1743 
t)r 1744, d cl 8 18) were well-known performers, as 
children and adults Marianne played the harpsichord 
and flute at London concerts from the age of seven, until 
1762. when she began her career as a virtuoso on the 
glass harmonica She toured with her parents and sister, 
going to Ireland, where Cecilia sang in November 1763. 
and, after both sisters had appeared at a London concert 
in 1767, to the Continent When they were in Vienna 
the Mozart family heard the harmonica and Cecilia 
studied with Hasse, who wrote music for the sisters to 
perform. C'ecilia became a favourite at court, where she 
taught the empress's daughters singing and acting She 
appeared in Hassc’s Ruggiero at Naples in 1772, and 
L’lnglesina’ was acclaimed as a prima donna at other 
Italian opera houses They returned to England; Cecilia 
sang m the 1773 -4 and 1776 7 Italian opera seasons, 
when Burney heard her and admired her voice, and at 
the Three Choirs Festival in 1774. They later went back 
to the Continent and Mount-Edgeumbe found them ‘un- 
engaged, and poor’ in Florence in 1784-5. They re- 
turned to England, but after C'ecilia had sung at a 
concert in 1787 and in the 1791 Handel oratorio season 
fhey faded into obscurity and poverty. 

BIBLIOCiRAPHY 

Musical World i, 30. 47. ii, 143 

8 Matlhews “The Davies Sisicrs,J,C Bach anti the Gla.s.s Harmonica', 
ML. Ivi (1975), 150 

OLIVE BALDWIN, THELMA WILSON 

Davies, David Ivor. See Novello, IVOR. 

Davies, Dennis Russell {h Toledo, Ohio, 16 Apnl 
1944). American conductor. He made his debut as a 
pianist with the Toledo SO in 1961, going on to study 
'vith Robert Goldsand at the Juilliard School. He con- 
tinued graduate conducting studies with Jean Morel and 
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Jorge Mester, and his debut as a conductor was in 1968, 
directing the Juilliard Ensemble in New York and at the 
Spoleio Festival. The Juilliard Ensemble then re-formed 
Itself as the Emsemble, which he continued to conduct, 
directing the ‘New and Newer Music' scries at Lincoln 
Center from 1969. In 1970 he conducted the premiere 
of Berio’s Opera at Santa Fe, the same year he appeared 
at the Royan Festival. His successful debut with the Los 
Angeles PO in 1972 coincided with his appointment as 
music director of the St Paul Chamber Orchestra. In 
1973 he conducted Pelleas el Melisandc for the 
Netherlands Opera, and appeared at the Aspen and 
Alaska festivals He made his Bayreuth debut with Der 
fliegende Hollander in 1978, and that year his appoint- 
ment as musical director of the Wurttemberg State 
Opera, Stuttgart, was announced, Davies made the St 
Paul Orchestra one of the most interesting chamber 
(»rchestras in the USA, with a repertory including both 
pre-Classical and contemporary works. He has given 
the first performances of works by Cage, Carter, 
Feldman, Berio, Patterson, Schcrchcn and Rzewski with 
the New York -based Ensemble. The precision and detail 
ol his presentation of new works contrasts with his less 
incisive accounts of earlier music, but later concerts 
have shown a broadening and integration of these two 
stylistic approaches. RICHARD BERNAS 

Davies, Dorothy (/> Wanganui, 24 Oct 1899). New 
Zealand pianist and teacher She studied at the Sydney 
('onservatoiium of Music, at the RCM, London, with 
Arthur Alexander, and later with Schnabel and Thercse 
Bchr She returned to New Zealand in 1940 and per- 
formed extensively in broadcasts and in public concerts 
as a soloist and an accompanist, later she established 
master classes. Her taste lay with Bach and the 18th- 
and 19th-century repertory Her forthright personality 
has made a great impact on New Zealand musical life. 

FREDERIC K PAGE 

Davies, Fanny {h Guernsey, 27 June 1861, d London, 1 
Sept 1934). English pianist She spent a year (1882-3) 
at the Leipzig Conservatory and then two years with 
Clara Schumann at Frankfurt. Her London debut was at 
the CYystal Palace on 17 October 1885 in Beethoven's 
Fourth Concerto, and during that season she made 
several appearances at chamber concerts with Joachim 
and Piatti From 1887 she was frequently abroad, ap- 
pearing in Berlin, Leipzig, Rome, Bonn (the Beethoven 
House Festival, 1893). Vienna, Bergamo (Donizetti 
Centenary Festival, 1897), and louring Germany with 
Gervase Elwes in 1907. In later years she collaborated 
frequently with Casals and with the Bohemian String 
Quartet. Late in life she sulTered from poverty and ill- 
health, but was awarded a civil list pension of £90. 

Davies was one of the last representatives of the 
Clara Schumann tradition. The music of Brahms (whom 
she knew) and of Beethoven and Schumann was featured 
most prominently in her programmes; she was also a 
pioneer of English virginal music. She introduced 
Brahms’s opp.l 16 and 1 17 to England, as well as his D 
minor sonata (with Joachim) and clarinet sonatas and 
Trio (with Muhlfeld). She was the first pianist to give a 
recital in Westminster Abbey (July 1921) and she gave 
recitals in other English cathedrals, Elgar dedicated his 
Concert Allegro op.46 to her. A devoted artist, she was 
described by H. C. Colies {Grove 5) as one ‘who sought 
the best in music wherever it might be found, and who 
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. . . put the ideal of serving the art before all personal 
considerations'. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

D. MeVeagh ‘Elgar’s Concert Allegro’, A/7, cx (1969), 135 

FRANK DAWES 

Davies, Harry Parr {h Briton Ferry, 24 May 1914; d 
London, 14 Oct 1955). Welsh songwriter and pianist. 
He was educated at Neath, received private music tui- 
tion from Walford Davies, and at 17 had bad six songs 
published. He went to London, and at the age of 18 
became pianist for Gracie Fields. For her and for 
George Formby he wrote many songs for the stage and 
films, including ‘Sing as we go', ‘Wish me luck (as you 
wave me goodbye)’, ‘The sweetest song in the world’ and 
‘Smile when you say goodbye’. He composed scores for 
several successful revues and musical plays including 
Black Velvet (1939), The Lisbon Story (1943), Dear 
Miss Phoebe (1950) and Blue for a Boy (1950). 

ANDREW I AMB 

Davies, Hugh (i) (b el 580; d Hereford, 1644). English 
cathedral musician and composer. In 1605 he was ap- 
pointed a vicar-choral of Hereford Cathedral, and may 
have succeeded William Inglott as organist there in 
1611, although the first reference to Davies as organist 
IS dated 1630. Awake, up my glory is highly imitative 
and rather after the manner of Thomas Tomkins, but 
technically less assured. 

Three verse anthems by an otherwise unknown 
Richard Davies [DavisJ are copied into partbooks of 
Barnard’s First Book of Selected Church Musick (1641) 
used in Hereford Cathedral in the 1 7th century and now 
in GB-Och (one is also in GL), 

WORKS 

8 anthems- Awake, up my glory, 7vv, GB-GL, Lbm, VS-NYp, Defend 
us Lord, ?vv, GB-Och, Have mercy upon me, O God, 'Y^v, Lem, 
Och; Lord from thy throne, ipw, GL, T, Lord, in thy wrath, '7''vv, 
GL, O smg unto the Lord, ?/?vv. GL, Rejoice m the Lord, O yc 
righteous, 5vv, Lbm, Oh, Och, US-NYp, The peace of God, 
GB-GL, T 

By ‘Davies’- Preces and psalms xxiv, cxxxvi, GB-GL 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

J. Morehen The Sources oj English Cathedral Music, 1617 1644 
(diss,lJ ofCambndge, 1969) 

R T Daniel and P le Huray The Sources of English Church Music 
1549- 1660, EECM, suppl i (1972) 

PETER LE HURAY 

Davies, Hugh (Seymour) (ii) {b Exmouth, Devon, 23 
April 1943). English composer, instrument inventor, 
performer and writer on music. After studying music at 
Oxford University (1961-4) he became Stockhausen's 
persona] assistant and a member of his live electronic 
music group (1964-6). In 1967 he was appointed direc- 
tor of the electronic music studio at Goldsmiths’ 
College, London. He has been active since 1968 in a 
number of groups specializing in improvisation and the 
realization of indeterminate scores. He has devised and 
constructed over 100 different instruments and sound 
sculptures, many of which incorporate ‘found’ objects 
and cast-off materials. His compositions include works 
for conventional forces, tape, live electronics and his own 
instruments. 

WORKS 
{selective list) 

Specially constructed insts- Shozyg I, II, l + II, 1968, Spring Song, 
1970; HD Breadbins, 1972; Gentle Springs, 1973, Music for Bowed 
Diaphragms, 1973, My Spring Collection, 1975, Salad, 1977, The 
Search for the Music of ihc Spheres, 1978; At Home, 1978 
Others; Contact, pf, 1963, Vom ertrunkenen Madchen, S, fl, cl, pf. 


1964; Quintet, live electronics, 1967 8; Interfaces, tape, live elec- 
tronics, 1967 8, Kangaroo, org, 1968; Beautiful Seaweeds, players, 
dancers, slides, 1972-3; Raisonnements, pf, 1973; Wind Trio, 
1973-5, The Musical Educator, speaker, players, dancers, slides, 
1974, Natural Images, tape, 1976. McldiKi Gestures, fl j a fl/vn, vc, 
pf, 1978. Ex una voce, T, synth, 1979 

WRITINGS 

‘A Discography of Electronic Music and Musique Concrete’, Recorded 
Sound i\9M). no 14, p.205, (1966), nos.22-3, p.69 
Repertoire Internationale des musiques Hectroacoustiques International 
Electronic Music Catalog (Cambridge, Mass., 1968) 

‘Electronic Music History and Development’, Dictionary of Twentieth- 
century Music, ed J Vinton (London, 1974), 212 
‘A History of Processes for Programming and Storing Sound’, in H 
(’hopin Po^sie sonore (Pans, 1979), appx 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

D Roberts ‘Hugh Davies Instrument Maker’, Co/imrrf 1977), no 17, 
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DAVID ROBERTS 

Davies, John Howard (b Moxley, Staffs.. 7 Feb 1909; d 
London, 31 Aug 1972). English music librarian. After 
holding several posts in public libraries, he became BBC' 
music librarian in 1946 and ticcupicd this office until 
his death. He was responsible for a great expansion o( 
the library, to serve the multifarious needs of broadcast 
music throughout the UK, and was editor-in-chief of the 
published catalogue, of which nine volumes appeared 
during his term of office. His book Muswalia (1966) 
embodies his wide practical experience of comprehen- 
sive reference work. Davies was an active and influential 
member of the International Association of Music 
Libraries, in 1971 he was elected president, having 
served as chairman of its Radio Libraries Commission 
since 19.50 

WRITINGS 

Explanatory nole.s to British Broadcasting Corporation Mwnc Lihran 
(London. 1965) 

A/w.viftf/ni (Oxford, 1966, enlarged 2/1969) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A H King ‘In mcmoriam John Howard Davies’, firm, IX (1972), 23 

ALEC HYAIT KING 

Davies, Marianne. English instrumentalist, sister of 
CECILIA Davies 

Davies, Mary (i). See Davis, mary. 

Davies, Mary (ii) {b London, 27 Feb 1855; d London, 
22 June 1930). Welsh mezzo-soprano. Her father, Wil- 
liam Davies ‘Mynorydd’ (1826 1901), a sculptor in 
London and a gifted amateur singer, brought her up to 
perform in chapel and in Welsh Society concerts in 
which she came to early prominence. She was first 
taught by Brinley Richards and Megan Watts-Hughes, 
and was a member of the Welsh Choral Union under 
John Thomas. She made her professional debut at 
Bnnley Richards’s concert of 12 June 1873 at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, and in the same year entered 
the RAM on a scholarship sponsored by the Welsh 
Choral Union initially for three years but extended to 
five in recognition of her outstanding progress. While 
still a student she began singing at the National 
Eisteddfod of Wales, the Harlech and Worcester 
festivals, and at the London Ballad Concerts, with all of 
which she was associated for many years. She appeared 
at festivals throughout the country, reaching her peak m 
the 1880s. She enjoyed particular success as an inter- 
preter of Berlioz’s music: in 1880 she sang Marguerite m 
the complete production of Faust under Halle at 
Manchester, London and elsewhere, and in 1886 Mary 
in L’enfance du Christ at Crystal Palace. The poor 
health of her husband William Cadwaladr Davies, first 
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registrar of the University College of North Wales, 
Bangor, whom she married m 1888, caused her finally 
to give up her professional activities in the 1890s. 
Although she returned to London after her husband's 
death in 1905, she continued to show her commitment 
to Welsh music. She was a founder-member and 
president of the Welsh Folk Song Society in 1906, and 
was awarded the honorary MusD by the University of 
Wales in 1916 for her services to her nation's music 
She had a clear, rather small voice with a range from b 
U) c'" and a most attractive stage presence 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

R n GrilTilh , Dictionary of Weish Biofiraphv{Lor\6ox\, 

OWAIN EDWARDS 

Davies, (Albert) Meredith (6 Birkenhead, 30 July 1922). 
English conductor and organist. He was an organ 
scholar of Keble C'ollege, Oxford, and was appointed 
organist of St Albans Cathedral in 1947, then of 
Hereford Cathedral from 1949, where he was principal 
conductor of the Three Choirs Festivals in 1952 and 
1955 He took the advanced conducting course under 
Prcvilali at the Accademia di S Cecilia, Rome, in 1954 
and 1956, and in the latter year was appointed organist 
at New C'ollcgc, Oxford. He resigned in 1960 to concen- 
II ate on conducting, having become conductor of the 
( ity of Birmingham Choir from 1957 and associate 
conductor (later deputy musical director) of the City of 
Birmingham SO His Birmingham performance of 
Britten’s Sprwf* Svmphonv won the composer’s ap- 
proval and led to his engagement to conduct The Rape 
of Tucretia and A Midsummer Nif^ht's Dream at succes- 
sive Aldeburgh Festivals, I960 61, and elsewhere, and 
he shared with Britten the conducting of the War 
Requiem premiere at Coventry Cathedral (1962) and of 
many subsequent performances Davies continued to 
work with Britten as musical director of the English 
Opera Group, 1963-5, and conducted Peter Grimes 
both at Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells, where he 
also conducted l^elius’s A Village Romeo and Juliet in 
1962 This was followed by the opera's first recording 
under his direction, and later of Delius's Requiem and 
Vaughan Williams’s Riders to the Sea He conducted 
the premieres of several concert works by Bennett, 
Searle and others at successive Cheltenham Festivals 
dunng the 1960s, and the premiere of Berkeley's 
Castaway at the 1967 Aldeburgh Festival He served as 
musical director of the Vancouver SO, 1964-71 (he 
gave the North American premiere of Britten’s A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream in 1961), and as conductor 
of the BBC Training Orchestra in Bristol, 1969-72. His 
appointment as conductor of the Royal Choral Society 
from 1972 recognized his special achievement in a 
tradition mainly of British music and choral music, and 
his assured handling of both professional and amateur 
performers. He expressed his views against ‘pop’ music 
in church in ‘Contemporary Music and the Church’, 
English Church Music 1963 (Croydon, 1963). In 1979 
he was appointed principal of Trinity (T’ollege of 
Music, London. 

ARTHUR JACOBS 

Davies, Peter Maxwell (6 Manchester, 8 Sept 1934). 
English composer. 

1- Life. He was educated at Leigh Grammar School, 
Lancashire, and then at the Royal Manchester College 
^f Music (1952-6) and at Manchester University 
(1952-7). He was fortunate to be at the RMCM with 
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several other outstandingly gifted musicians, notably 
Birtwistle, Goehr and Ogdon. As New Music 
Manchester, these musicians took a then unfashionable 
interest in the European avant garde, and undertook 
performances of modem music from abroad, as well as 
their own. Later they came frequently to be known 
simply as the Manchester Group, although their music 
pursued divergent courses from the first. While at the 
RMCM Davies wrote his earliest acknowledged works, 
the Trumpet Sonata and the Five Piano Pieces, which 
Ogdon played for the first time m Liverpool in 1956. 

In 1957 Davies won an Italian government scholar- 
ship to study with Petrassi. He spent one and a half 
years in Rome, and at the end of that time was awarded 
the Olivetti Prize for his orchestral work Prolation, 
which was performed at the ISCM Festival in Rome in 
1959, at about the same time Davies’s reputation in 
Britain was also growing, principally as a result of the 
performance of his St Michael Sonata at the 
Cheltenham E'estival that year. Returning to England, he 
was appointed director of music at Cirencester 
Grammar School. He held this post until 1962, when he 
took up a Harkness Fellowship and went to Pnneeton to 
work with Sessions. 

The Cirencester period was crucial to Davies's sub- 
sequent development, both as composer and performer. 
In particular it introduced him to the problems of 
the relationship between composer, performer and 
audience. Whereas at Manchester and in Rome his as- 
sociates had been musically his peers, at Cirencester he 
was dealing with children, concessions were necessary 
on all fronts. They took three distinct forms, all of 
germinal importance. First, he began to wnle in a 
simpler, clearer style, second, he made special ar- 
rangements of works by other composers for the forces 
available in the school, third, he evolved a teaching 
method, closely bound up with performance, specifically 
of his own works The simplification in style is apparent 
not only in works written for children (such as the carol 
sequence O magnum mysterium), but in concert works 
of this period, notably the Five Motets, his earliest 
acknowledged vocal work. His performing editions led 
not only (as in the case of Monteverdi's Vespers) to 
original works based on elaborations of material from 
scores concerned, but also to the habit of thinking in 
terms of performance when composing, to the formation 
and direction of performing groups, and to a liberal 
attitude towards transcription in general - and in par- 
ticular to the extension of such arrangements into yet 
other original works. Finally his teaching method 
attracted publicity and helped bring Davies invitations 
to lecture and teach elsewhere. While it was certainly no 
new idea to teach children music by involving them in 
performance, Davies was by far the most ‘advanced’ 
composer with whom English children had ever been 
confronted in practice. It was convincingly shown that, 
with due concessions, children were far less resistant to 
the supposedly repellent features of modem music than 
were many of their elders. 

Davies remained at Princeton from 1962 to 1964. 
His absence from Britain was framed by two important 
first performances: of the Firs; Taverner Fantasia at the 
1962 Proms (for which it was commissioned), and of 
the choral-orchestral Veni Sancte Spiritus at the 1964 
Cheltenham Festival. In 1964 the First Taverner 
Fantasia was followed by a second, based on material 
from the first act of the opera which Davies had for 
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some time been writing on the life of John Taverner. The 
Second Taverner Fantasia is an even larger and more 
involved score than Prolation, and like the latter it led to 
both a simplification and a new direction in Davies's 
work. In 196.S he wrote The Shepherd's Calendar for 
the UNESCO Conference on Music in Education in 
Sydney and started Revelation and Fall, a setting of a 
Trakl prose poem, and the first of a long senes of 
implicitly or explicitly theatrical works. The following 
year, 1966, Davies spent as composer-in-residencc at 
the University of Adelaide. In 1967 he returned to live 
and work in Britain, and his close association with 
British concert life dales from the formation of the 
Pierrot Players in that year. This was a group founded 
with Birtwi.stle, and based on the forces needed to per- 
form Pierrot lunaire, with percussion Most of Davies's 
pnncipal works were written for this group, in whole 
or part, until 1970, when it was disbanded and im- 
mediately reformed as the Fires of London, with Davies 
as sole musical director. 

The regular concerts by these groups have provided 
both a focus and a platform lor Davies’s creative work 
He has, however, also been active elsewhere. In 1969 an 
orchestral work. St Thomas H'akc, was commissioned 
by the city of Dortmund and firsl performed there in 
June, and in July 1972 the opera Taverner was 
produced at Co vent Garden, 16 years after Davies had 
first sketched the libretto. He also composed the music 
for two much publicized films. The Devds and The Bov 



I. A performance in 1972 of 'Eight Songs for a Mad King', with Judith Pearce {flute) and William Pearson 
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Friend, both directed by Russell, and wrote a ballet, 
Nocturnal Dances, for the Contemporary Ballet Trust. 

Since 1970 Davies has done most of his work in 
Orkney. This is reflected in the long series of scores 
based on Orcadian or Scottish subject matter or music. 
Of particular importance have been the wntings of 
George Mackay Brown, a number of which have 
provided texts for vocal works 

2 Works Before considering the changes in Davies’s 
music after 1955, one should note that some features 
have been present throughout. The most obvious is the 
use of material borrowed from earlier music In the 
early works this process is little more than an extension 
of the serial technique found in the 1 rumpet Sonata and 
the Five Piano Pieces. It is as if a parallel were being 
drawn between the procedures of senalism and the still 
more rigorous and specialized techniques of medieval 
music, canon, isorhythm, prolation etc. Thus, while 
Alma Redemptoris mater is based on a Sarum plain- 
chant (that used by Dunstable in his motet), the St 
Michael Sonata on Requiem plainchants and Prolation 
on the medieval proportional device whose name it 
bears, there is no question of any picturesque reference 
to medieval music as such The music is rebarbative to a 
degree and its .source material distorted beyond rccogni* 
tion The first audible sign of medievalism came in the 
vocal works wnltcn for Cirencester, notably O magnum 
mvsterium, a sequence including four carols written in a 
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distorting mirror version ot 15th-century style, and Tc 
lucis ante terminum, which suggests psalm-antiphon 
form, with the Te lucis plainchant alternating with in- 
strumental variations on it. 

There followed three works based on material and 
decorative techniques from Monteverdi’s Vespers (the 
String Quartet, Leopardi Fragments and Smfonia), and 
then the series of works associated with Taverner’s In 
Nomine - the two fantasias, the Seven In Nomine and 
the opera Taverner itself which, though not finished 
until some years later, was conceived at this period 
The Second Taverner Fantasia and the suitc-likc 
Shakespeare Music closed this more or less abstract and 
cerebral phase in Davies’s relationship with early music 
Nevertheless, the more theatrical, gestural works that 
followed lean no less heavily on borrowed material, with 
the difference that the material is increasingly parodied, 
in the modern sense as well as the medieval, and parody 
IS now an important associative device, as well as a 
compositional technique. Thus Revelation and Fall 
combines elaborate mensural canon with parody of 
I, char and popular music of Iraki’s day, Antechnsi 
parodies (in both old and new senses) a 13th-century 
motel {Deo confitemini, Domino), St Thomas Wake is a 
foxtrot for orchestra on a pavan by John Bull’ and 
I esalu icones, ostensibly a religious work, makes sar- 
donic allusion to Victorian church and salon music and 
ends with a deliberately hideous ja/z pastc-up From 
this period also date a number of transcriptions in which 
sharp parody occurs, the Fantasia and Two Pa vans of 
Purcell, and Buxtehude's Also hat Goti die W'elt geliehet 

To some extent the histrionic strain in Maxwell 
Davic.s’s music since 1965 is a surface explosion, allow- 
ing an underlying continuity ol style. Revelation and 
Fall certainly sounds quite different from the Second 
Taverner Fantasia, but its musical procedures are no 
less complex, and this continuity can be followed 
through to the works of the early 1970s notably the 
Hvmn to St Magnus with a hiatus, at the time of Eight 
Songs foi a Mad King, in which dramatic gesture 
informs the very substance of the music. However, this 
surface change is cntical, not only because it gave the 
works of the late 1960s an extrovert quality that makes 
them more attractive to an audience, but also because its 
effects have worked down into the fabric of Davies’s 
style, so that his later pieces, which arc not parodislic. 
are nevertheless gcsturally stronger and more dynamic 
than most of the pre- 1 965 works. 

Revelation and Fall is, plainly, intended to shock. It 
introduced into Davies’s work not only musical satire, 
but also the visual impedimenta which later became part 
of the stock-in-trade of the Pierrot Players and the Fires 
of London. The blood-red nun shrieking through a loud- 
hailer finds her parallel in later antitheses In Vesalii 
leones, for instance, a naked dancer (already a com- 
posite figure representing both the man in Vesalius’s 
anatomical drawings and Christ in the Stations of the 
f ross) sits at an oul-of-tune piano and plays a Victonan 
•Lvmn, the .same dancer gyrates around a cellist, who 
•s chastely clad in flowing white. In Missa super 
L homme arm^ a priest declaims St Luke's account of 
Judas’s betrayal with consciously inapt venom while a 
rpm record playing a sentimental Victonan hymn 
^heks in the groove. Yet characteristically this work 
l^cgan life as a studio completion of an anonymous 1 5lh- 
‘-'cntury mass. 
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Intriguing though they are, these contradictions are 
not easy to justify as psychological truths Similarly the 
musical intrusions often display more virtuosity than 
stylistic coherence The strongest undci current is that of 
violence, physical violence, in the exprc.ssionist imagery 
of Revelation and Fall, stylistic violence in the Purcell 
arrangements, technical and musical violence in the 
agonizing tessitura of Eight Songs for a Mad King and 
the aggressive bravura of Hymnos The efTect in per- 
formance IS of an accusation directed at the audience, a 
challenge, perhaps, to re-examinc its system of values, 
both musical and ethical Parody in Davies’s music is 
generally accompanied by religious imagery of a blas- 
phemous or .sacrilegious nature, so that musical pro- 
priety IS implicitly equated with faith and impropriety 
with betrayal, a central point m the earliest in concep- 
tion of all the parody works, the opera Taverner. At 
bottom one senses Davies’s own uncertainty over 
relative values, his search for a coherent belief and a 
coherent style through the conflict between opposed 
possibilities. 

Between the Second Taverner Fantasia and the Eight 
Songs for a Mad King there was indeed a substantial 
breakdown of method From an intensive unity of man- 
ner and matlci, one passes to an exten.sive disunity, the 
interesting point being that the composer seems to 
endorse even design this breakdown by his choice of 
subject. However, the breakdown is accompanied by a 
great enrichment of means, not only idiomatic but tech- 
nical and, not least, textural and colouristic. Plainly the 
composer was helped technically by the marvellous vir- 
tuosity of the Pierrot Players, a fact demonstrated by 
Antechrist, written for their first concert in 1967. Tex- 
turally a complete emancipation took place. In the 
Second Fantasia the polyphony, though well judged, is 
ruthlessly functional and still shows the influence of 
serial fragmentation. In subsequent works the growing 
importance of gesture lends incrca,sing substance, 
independence and character to rndividual lines ,so that a 
new kind of polyphony is created, of great brilliance and 
plasticity. Colour achieves a new importance. Bcll- 
sounds dominate Antechrist and L’homme arme (not to 
mention Stedman Caters and Stedman Doubles, which 
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performance as Lensky. He has a light, lyric tenor, 
sweetly and stylishly produced, and is an excellent 
actor. He married the mezzo-soprano Anne Howells in 
1966. 

ALAN BLYTH 

Davies, Tudor (/> Cymmer, Glam., 12 Nov 1892; J 
Renault, Mon , 2 April 1958). Wcl.sh tenor. He studied 
first while working in the local coalmine, and later at the 
RCM, London, under Gustave Garcia. After touring in 
the USA and Canada, he joined the British National 
Opera Company, making his Covent Garden debut on 
the first night of the 1921 season as Rodolfo in La 
hoheme, a role he repeated, opposite Melba, the follow- 
ing year He created the part of Hugh the Drover in 
Vaughan Williams's opera at His Majesty's Theatre in 
1924, and in 1925 sang in the first performance, at 
Manchester, of Holst’s At the Boar's Head. With the 
Sadler’s Wells Company (1931-41) and later the Carl 
Rosa (1941-6) he sang a wide range of roles until his 
retirement from opera in 1946 His voice came under 
strain, but in his prime, as gramophone records show, 
he sang with ringing, incisive tone and lively temper- 
ament. 
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Davies, Sir (Henry) Walford (h Oswestry, Shropshire, 6 
Sept 1869; d Wrington, Somerset, 11 March 1941) 
English organist, composer and cducationi.st. He began 
his musical training in the choir of St George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, where for five years he was pupil assistant to 
Walter Parratt In 1890 a composition scholarship took 
him to the Royal College of Music. There he studied 
with both Parry and Stanford and in 1895 joined the 
slafT as a teacher of counterpoint During those years he 
drew attention as a church organist, first at St Anne’s, 
Soho, then at Christ Church, Hampstead, and in 1898 
became organist and choirmaster at the Temple Church, 
a post he held with much distinction for 20 years. From 
1903 to 1907 he was conductor of the Bach Choir and 
in 1917 was appointed director of music to the Royal 
Air Force: the march he wrote for the RAF is now his 
best-known composition. His engaging, outgoing per- 
sonality and flair for the spoken word made him much 
in demand as a lecturer and adjudicator, and work in 
these fields took more and more of his time. 

As a composer Davies was most active in the first ten 
years or so of the century. His oratorio Everyman 
(1904), based on the medieval morality play, was widely 
acclaimed, and he wrote a number of cantatas for the big 
choral festivals, notably Leeds, Birmingham and the 
Three Choirs. In point of style these are closely allied to 
the choral music of Parry and, though sensitively writ- 
ten, arc confined within the taste of their period. There is 
also a good deal of church music, a considerable body of 
songs and partsongs and a small amount of chamber 
music. Apart from some of the church music and the 
organ version of Solemn Melody (originally for strings 
and organ, 1908), virtually nothing has continued to be 
performed. 

Though he never gave up composing, Davies came to 
recognize that his natural bent lay in other directions. 
From 1919 to 1926 he was professor of music at the 
University of Wales. In 1924 he became Gresham 
Professor of Music and in the same year made his first 


broadcast to schools. He also held the post of organist at 
St George’s Chapel, Windsor (1927-32), and served in 
an advi.sory capacity at the BBC (1927-39). In 1922 he 
was knighted and on the death of Elgar (1934) became 
Master of the King’s Musick. By then he was a familiar 
voice to a great many music-lovers; his popular radio 
senes ‘Music and the Ordinary Listener’ had begun in 
1926, and his gift for revealing the substance of music, 
analytically but painlessly, had gained him a devoted 
audience. Something of that gift can be glimpsed in his 
book The Pursuit of Music (London, 1935). No less 
important were his innumerable broadcasts to schools, 
for there too he was a pioneer. 
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Davis [Davies]. Several musicians of this name were 
active in Dublin and London during the 18lh century, 
usually no first name is given by which they may he 
identified. The following attempt to sort them out is 
based on the known facts and logical conjecture. 

The earliest musician called Davis known to have 
been active in Dublin is John, a vicar-choral at St 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, 1672 cl 675. 

A Mrs Davis or Davies ijl 1726 32), probably a 
pupil of J C. Pepu.sch, who sang in his benefit perfor- 
mance at Lincoln's Inn Fields Theatre, London, in 
1726 7, went to Dublin in 1729 with Thomas 
Elrington of the Smock Alley theatre, it may have been 
she who sang an Israelite in Esther and Eurilla in Acis 
and Galatea in Handel’s company at the King's Theatre. 
London, in 1732 

A Mr Davis {fi 1735 48) was a harpsichord player 
and composer in Dublin, he took part in Acts and 
Galatea at the Aungier Street theatre in 1735, where 
there were ‘dances between the acts composed by him' 
He was married to Mrs Davis {fl 1730-48), nee Clegg, 
sister of the violinist John Clegg and the singer Miss 
Clegg. She first appeared in December 1730 at Baily's 
Room, Dublin, under her maiden name, advertised as a 
pupil of Bononcini, in 1733 she sang at a benefit for her 
brother, and entered upon her main period of populanly 
as a singer From 1742 until 1747, when she had an 
accident, she devoted much energy to the promotion of 
her daughter's career, and in 1 745 sang at her daugh- 
ter's London debut at Hickford’s Room. This daughter, 
known as Miss Davis {h Dublin, cl 726), was a child 
prodigy harpsichordist, who made her debut on 5 
February 1743 at the age of six; she gave annual benefit 
concerts in Dublin up to 1750, including one where she 
sang Italian songs of her own composition. She later 
gave up harpsichord playing in public but continued to 
teach. 

A different Mrs Davis sang in works by Arne at the 
Aungier Street theatre, 1743-6; Richard Davis (or 
Davies) was a flautist, 1 739-40. 

BRIAN BOYDELl 

Davis, Andrew (Frank) {b Ashridge, Herts., 2 Feb 
1944). English conductor. After organ studies with 
Peter Hurford and Piet Kee from the age of 17, he was 
an organ scholar of King’s College, Cambridge (1963 
7), taking both the MA and MusB degrees; he then went 
to the Accademia di S Cecilia, Rome, to study conduct- 
ing under Franco Ferrara. He took part in the Roy»' 
Liverpool PC’s 1969 seminar for young British conduc- 
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tors, and in 1970 began a two-year engagement as 
associate conductor of the BBC Scottish SO. In October 
the same year he successfully took over, at five days' 
notice, a BBC SO London concert which included 
Janacek’s Glagolitic Mass. In 1973 he became associ- 
ate conductor of the New Philharmonia, and in 1975 
music director of the Toronto SO. His opera debut was 
at the 1973 Glyndeboume Festival in Capriccto, and the 
following year he toured the Far East with the English 
Chamber Orchestra and made his American debut with 
the New York PO. He became principal guest conduc- 
lor of the Royal Liverpool PO in 1974. Davis has been 
highly praised for his sense of deep expressive values in 
a steadily expanding repertory, which includes a much 
admired recording of Shostakovich’s Symphony no 10 
with the LPO. 

BERNARD JACOBSON 


Davis, Sir Colin (Rex) (h Weybridge, 25 Sept 1 927). Eng- 
lish conductor. He studied the clarinet under Frederick 
Thurston at the Royal College of Music, and was a 
bandsman in the Household Cavalry. Unable to play the 
piano, he was barred from the RCM conducting class, 
but when a group of RCM players formed the Kalmar 
Orchcslia Davis often conducted it. I rom that came the 
C’helsea Opera Group, whose Mozart performances of 
the early 1950s under Davis, in Oxford and Cambridge, 
impressed those who heard them for their brilliance, 
spirit and sensitivity His inability to play the piano 
precluded an opera-house apprenticeship, after some 
lean years in odd jobs (coaching in Cambridge, conduct- 
ing suburban choirs) he was appointed assistant conduc- 
loi of the BBC Scottish Orchestra in 1957 He came to 
prominence at his Sadler’s Wells debut (Die Entfuhrung, 
I9S8), at an Edinburgh Festival concert the following 
year (Stravinsky's Dan.ses concertantes and the Prague 
Symphony), and later in 1959 at the Festival Hall, 
taking over Don Giovanni from an ill Klemperer, when 
he met with critical acclaim In 1960, at Glyndeboume, 
he conducted Die Zauherflote when Bcecham was ill. 
and in 1961 he was appointed mu.sical director ol 
Sadler’s Wells Opera. There he excelled in Idomeneo, 
The Rake's Progress and Oedipus Rex, and Fidelio; his 
Wagner, Verdi and Puccini were less successful. He 
always rose to the challenge of a favourite work of his 
not yet established as a public favourite, he introduced 
Weill's Mahagonny, Pizzetti’s Assassimo nella catte- 
drale and Janacek's The Cunning Little Vixen to the 
British public, and conducted the premiere of Bennett’s 
The Mines of Sulphur (1963) 

In 1964 Davis left Sadler's Wells, and was increas- 
ingly in demand as a symphonic conductor, particularly 
with the LSO. In 1966 he made his Metropolitan Opera 
debut, with Peter Grimes. From 1967 to 1971 he was 
principal conductor of the BBC SO; William Clock was 
controller of music, and it was an appointment in line 
with Clock’s adventurous policy. Davis became a hero 
of the young Prom audience. In 1971 he conducted the 
Berlin PO with great success; in 1972 the Boston SO 
engapd him as principal guest conductor. He had made 
hiR Co vent Garden debut with the Royal Ballet in 1960 
(La valse and The Fairy's Kiss) and with the opera 
company in 1965 (Le nozze di Figaro), and conducted 
Ihere, among other works, new productions of Les 
iroyens (1969) and of Tippett’s The Midsummer 
Marriage (1970), and the premiere of Tippett’s The 
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Knot Garden (1971) He succeeded Solti as musical 
director in 1971. and began with a highly acclaimed 
new Figaro, followed by a strong Don Giovanni, and in 
1974 by a triumphantly successful La clemenza di Tito. 
But his reception in other repertories (Nabucco, 
Tannhauser, the controversial Ring cycle of 1974-6) 
was less than unanimously favourable. His debut at the 
1977 Bayreuth Festival conducting Tannhau.ser was the 
first time a British conductor had appeared there He 
was made CBF’ in 1965 and was knighted in 1980 
Davis is a conductor of powerful enthusiasms rather 
than of .steady all-round excellence, and from this come 
both his strengths and his failings. Mozart, Berlioz, 
Stravinsky and Tippett are the composers who have 
drawn from him the strongest response, and in his per- 
formances of their music instinct and technical finesse 
arc usually combined. His work then is vivid, passion- 
ate, fresh and convincing. The same spirit informs his 
performances of Messiah and The Seasons, and of 
music by Gerhard. But in some works, particularly 
weightier ones of the Romantic repertory, his deter- 
mined buoyancy, his insistence upon advocacy, have 
defeated their own ends, and, at Covent Garden, it was 
some sca.sons before he acquired command of a long 
Verdian line or of the broader rhythms and sonorities of 
Wagner. The performances of the music director of an 
opera company cannot be divorced from their staging; 
and although at Covent Garden Davis has achieved his 
finest musical results in productions apt to the idiom of 
the operas concerned (c.g. The Knot Garden, Figaro, 
Tito), he has shown a preference for modish, anach- 
ronistic stagings, chiming with his expressed intention 
of jolting the public from any cosy acceptance of the 
familiar. He has made many gramophone records, in- 
cluding much Mozart, Stravinsky and Tippett, and all 
Berlioz’s major works. 
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Davis, Gary ['Blind Gary’] {h Lawrence County. South 
Carolina, 30 April 1896; d Neutonville, NJ, 5 May 
1972). Black American gospel and blues singer and 
guitarist. He was blinded as a child, but learnt the 
harmonica, banjo and guitar by the age of seven. His left 
wrist was broken and incorrectly set, and the distortion 
enabled him to play unorthodox chords. As a member of 
a country string band, Davis had a broad repertory of 
rags, reels, carnival tunes and blues. His free-flowing 
blues technique, as in /m throwin' up my hand (1935), 
had a great influence on other blues guitarists in the 
eastern USA. In 1933 Davis was ordained a minister m 
Washington, North Carolina, and afterwards played 
religious music almost exclusively. Lord stand by me 
(1935) IS a rare recording of his preaching style Twelve 
Gates to the City (1935), with its rolling rhythms, 
reveals his great speed and fluency on the guitar, alter- 
nating thumb and finger picking. In 1940 Davis moved 
to New York as a street singer in Harlem. Blow Gabriel 
and If I had my way (1956) show his outstanding guitar 
technique with its slides and syncopations, and the 
husky, somewhat high-pitched and .strained voice, inter- 
spersed with cnes and comments, with which he sang 
his ‘holy blues’ His importance as a leading religious 
singer was widely recognized only in the late 1960s. 
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(I960) competitions, and made his New York dcbul 
with a much-praised solo recital at Town Hall in 1959. 
He received the New York City Handel Medallion in 
1961, and made his first appearance with the New York 
PO at Carnegie Hall the following year. From 1965 to 
1971 he was a piano professor at Miami University, and 
was appointed to the .same post at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, in 1971 He made his London debut m 
1968 with a Queen Elizabeth Hall recital and a Festival 
Hall appearance with the LSO. Davis’s recordings of 
concertos by Lizst, Rakhmaninov and Tchaikovsky 
display an unashamedly Romantic approach. His 
strong, metallic sound and brilliant technique arc best 
heard in the most ebullient works of the late 19th- 
century repertory 

RICHARD BERNAS 

Davis [Davies, Davys], Mary [Moll] (b cl 650; d aftcir 
1698) English soprano, dancer and actrc.ss From her 
first appearance on the stage as a girl in the early 1660s 
Mary Davis was particularly praised, by Pepys and 
others, for her dancing. Late in 1 667 her .singing of My 
lodging It IS on the cold ground so attracted Charles II 
that It ‘Rais’d her Irom her Bed on the Cold Ground, to 
a Bed Royal’ As his mistress she sang and danced at 
court, appearing m Crownc’s masque Calisto in 1675 
and singing Venus in Blow’s Venus and Adonis, m 
which her daughter by the king. Lady Mary Tudor, was 
Cupid In 1686 she married the French-born composer 
and woodwind player James Paisible 
BIHI lOGRAPHY 
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Davis, Gussie (Lord) (/> Dayton, Ohio. 3 Dec 1863; d 
New York, 18 Oct 1899). Black Amcncan songwriter. 
He had no formal training in music, but picked up basic 
information about music theory while working as a jani- 
tor at the Cincinnati Conservatory. The moderate suc- 
cess of one of his early ballads. The Lighthouse by the 
Sea (Cincinnati, 1886), encouraged him to continue 
writing. In 1890 he moved to New York and within 
three years had become one of the top songwriters of 
Tin Pan Alley. More than a million copies of his most 
popular song. In the Baggage Coach Ahead (New York, 
1896), were sold. Davis was the first black songwriter 
to win international acclaim for his ballads His songs 
combined sweet lyrical melodies with heart-wrenching 
texts, avoiding the ragtime and minstrel song styles that 
were currently in vogue. 

He wrote a large number of ballads, including The 
Fatal Wedding (189.3), Picture H4 (1894), Down in 
Poverty Row (1896) and My Creole Sue (1898), all 
published in New York. 
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Davis, Ivan {h Electra, Texas, 4 Feb 1932). American 
pianist. A graduate of North Texas Stale University 
(BMus), he studied the piano with Silvio Scionti. He 
received a Fulbrighl Award and worked with Carlo 
Zecchi at the Accademia di S Cecilia, Rome (1955); on 
returning to the USA he was privately coached by 
Horowitz. He won the National Federation of Music 
Clubs Young Artists (1955), Casella (1958) and Liszt 


Davis, Miles (Dewey) (b Alton, 111 , 25 May 1926) 
Black Amcncan jaz/ trumpeter After working with 
bands in the St Louis area, he travelled to New York 
and played intermittently with Charlie Parker m 1945 
The next year he worked with Benny C'arter and Billy 
Eckslinc, but it was as a member of the Parker Quintet, 
which he joined in 1947, that he established himself as a 
di-siinctive though still immature .soloist. After leaving 
Parker the next summer he assembled an orchestra of 
unconventional instrumentation using arrangements by 
Gil Evans among others, but this musically imprc.ssivc 
venture proved short-lived. In 1949 he appeared at the 
Pans Jazz Fair with Tadd Dameron’s band The next 
five years were ones of relative obscurity, though he was 
active in collaboration with 'such important figures as 
Art Blakey and Sonny Rollins. Growing public aware- 
ness, typified by his warm reception at the 1955 
Newport Jazz Festival, enabled him to form a quintet, 
and this group, which included John Coltranc, survived 
until early 1957. That year Davis renewed his partner- 
ship with Gil Evans in Miles Ahead, the first of a senes 
of orchestral recordings, and visited Paris to impro- 
vise the music for Louis Malic’s film Ascenseur pour 
Terhafaud. Throughout the 1960s and 1970s he led a 
senes of small groups, being in considerable demand m 
the USA and at jazz festivahs overseas. 

Davis is unusual among the important figures of jaz7 
in having remained at the forefront of the avant garde 
throughout his career, though he remained aloof froni 
the ‘free jazz’ movement of the 1960s. The unique tonal 
and melodic characteristics of his essentially lyncal 
style were only with difficulty accoinmodated to the fasf 
tempos and dense harmonic changes of bop, and the 
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k xiuKilly richer setliiiiis of ihc Birth of the Codl iccortl- 
in[js with [ vans (1949) sccnietl more propitious lor the 
inowlh ol his music Yet rather than follow that route, 
[leihaps bce.iiise of economic pressures. Davis con- 
centrated on reconciling his own soh) approach with the 
. oniidexities ol the Parker school, a course that ma\ be 
iraeed through the pleasing angularities ol his record- 
ings made between 1951 and 1954 Working with a 
letiiilar ensemble IVom 1955 ernibled him lo develop a 
(luiintti\e. carcfullv organized group manner, showing 
a quest for relinement that was carried further in the 
melicstral collabor<iiions with Evans and in the modal 
explorations ol the sextet recording kitui of Blue 
(t9'^9) In the late 1960s Davis changed his mu.sic 
again, at first espousing a fleet, (K'casionally aharnionic 
inanner typified by Mtle^ Smtle*^ (1966). and later the 
ensemble methods ol Bitches Brew (1970), in which 
lepetitive rhylhrns and electronically arnplilicd melody 
instiuments combine lo create a finely detailed but pas- 
sive musical fabiK 
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Oavison, A(rchibald) T(homp8on) Boston, Mass., 1 1 
Oct 1883, (i Brant Rock, Mass., 6 Feb 1961). American 
music edueationrst and choral conductor He studied at 
Haivard Uruversily (AB 1906, AM 1907). where he 
sained his doctorate in 1908 with a di.sscrlation on 
Debussy’s harmony. Except for his studies with Widor 
•n Paris (1 908^9) he was associated with Harvard 


Davison, J. W. 

throughout his career, as Austin Teaching Fellow 
(1909 10), organist and choirmaster (1910), lecturer 
(1912-17), assistant profcs.sor (1917-20), associate 
professor (1920 29), professor of choral music (1929 
40) and James Edward Ditson Professor of Music 
(1940-54), he was also curator of the Isham Memorial 
Library (1941 55). As director of the Harvard Glee 
Club (1912 33) and the Radchffc C'horal Society 
(1913-28) he was responsible for introducing the reper- 
tory of serious music (including, in particular. 
Renaissance u euppella music) to American collegiate 
choral societies Davison published important 
educational works on choral conducting and composi- 
tion, and several historical studies of church music and 
music education The Histoneal Anthology of Musu\ 
compiled in collaboration with Apcl, is well known to 
students and teachers ol mu.sic history, and his Concord 
Senes ol Educational Music was the most widely used in 
the USA before World War 11 His compositions, wnt- 
Icn early in his earcei, include two comic operas, a 
musical, a symphonic poem Hero and Leander and a 
I ra^K Overture He was awarded honorary doctorates 
by Williams C’ollege (1933) and Oxlord (1934). 
Harvard (1948). Washington (1953) and Vcmple (1955) 
universities, and was made a Fellow of the Royal 
College ol Music in 1931 
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4 ambndge Mass, 1957) [incl complete lisi of writing.s. 

composiiions, cdilions and airangemenis] 

I) J Gioul ‘riie Scholat and Icacbci', College Musu Symposium, i 
(1961) 18 

(i W Woodwoith The Conductor and Reformer', (allege Musu 
Ssniposium, i ( 1961 ), 15 

JON NhWSOM 

Davison, .J(anies) W(iniain) (/> London, 5 Oct 1813; d 
Margate, 24 March 1885). English critic. He was the 
.son of a successful actress, Maud Rebecca Duncan, who 
also sang Scottish ballads, from her Davison learned lo 
sing and to play the piano Giving up plans for a legal 
profession, he studied the piano with W H Holmes and 
composition with G A Macfarrcn. FJe wrote a number 
of songs and piano pieces, but turned from composition 
lo criticism when in 1842 he founded the Musical 
Examiner His influence as editor of this weekly paper 
was increased when he )orned The Times in 1846. His 
first article for this paper was on a performance of 
Elijah in Birmingham, and he was music critic of The 
Times until 1879 The History of The Times’ observes 
that ‘he began a tendency in the paper’s music criticism, 
noticeable ever since, to swim against the tide of popular 
favour’, although his tastes were notoriously conser- 
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valive He also contributed extensively to the Saturday 
Revic\\\ the Pali Mall Gazette and The Graphic. In 1859 
he married the pianist Arabella Goddard, who had been 
his pupil. The elder olThcir two sons compiled a book of 
memoirs. From Mendelssohn to li'af^ner 
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H Davison Front Mondels\ohn to Wagner (London, I ‘>12) 

The llistorv of The limes ', it (1919), 441 

(iPORGP GROVl /l-RANK HOWFS 

Davisson, Ananias (h Virginia, 2 Feb 1780, d Weyer’s 
Cave, Rockingham County, Viiginia, 21 Oct 1857) 
American composer and tune book compilei (see 
Shapi -NOTF MYMNODY, §2) His Kentucky Harmony 
(Harrisonburg. Virginia, 1816, 5/1826) was the first 
shape-note tune book to be published in the South. His 
other shape-note collections include Supplement to the 
Kentucky Harmony (Harrisonburg. 1820, .VI825), An 
Introduction to Sacred Music (Harrisonburg, 1821) and 
A Small Collection of Sacred Music (Mount Vernon, 
Virginia, '^1826) 
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R A B Harlev Anamus Davisson Southern Tune-hook Compiler 
(diss . II of Michigan, 1972) 

HARRY LSKLW 

Davul. A large thong-braced, double-headed cylindrical 
drum of Turkey and many other countries of the Near 
and Middle East where it is known by related names, 
including daouli (Greece), daule (Albania), doho! (\ri\n), 
dool (Soviet Armenia) and lahl turki (Aiab countries) 
The Turkish davul is made by stitching togethci the 
ends of a large wooden plank (which is steamed or pul 
through a wood-bending mangle) and filling strengthen- 
ing hoops internally at both ends of the cylinder The 
two heads, one thicker than the other, are usually made 
from sheepskin or goatskin and arc tensioned to each 
other by a variety of zigzag lacings around the cylinder 
Two beaters are used, one large heavy crook- or club- 
shaped beater called tokmak (‘mallet’) or (;omak (‘stick’) 
and another, smaller and lighter, called c^uhuk (‘shoot’ or 
‘twig’). When played the drum is suspended over the left 
shoulder and the heavier beater used on the thicker 
head, generally to mark the strong beat or beats The 
davul IS nearly always played with one or more zurna 
(shawms) for outdoor dancing and processional music 
hence the term davul zurna, standing for both the instru- 
mental ensemble and its repertory (see TURKEY, §2(ii)). 
Sometimes davul alone is used to accompany the voice. 
It IS also used as a signalling instrument, for example to 
announce the beginning and end ot each period of fast- 
ing during Ramadan Picken described and discussed 
Turkish types in detail and mentioned its ceremonial u.sc 
at cirit (a traditional equestrian game), horse racing and 
wrestling - reminders of its historical association with 
Islamic chivalry In discussing its origins he related 
davul to the 8th-century Akkadian term tahdlu, but 
added that the main constructional features of the davul 
were known in south Asia 1500 years before the first 
records of its use in the eastern Mediterranean (14th 
century). He concluded that the type evolved some time 
after the earliest migration of Indo-European speakers 
into western Asia. Variants of the name arc used for a 
variety of barrel-shaped double-headed laced drums in 
many parts of south Asia, including dhol (Afghani.stan 
and Bangladesh), cihol or duhul (see Pakistan, §4) 
SLuddholak (in India, Pakistan, Trinidad and Surinam). 


The Turkish davul also migrated westwards as far as 
Spain where it is known as atahal or atahal turquCs. 
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J P Reichc ‘Stilclcmcnl sud-lurkischcr Davul-Zurna-Sluckc’, Jh fur 
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Davy, Charles (h Norwich, cl 722-3; d Onehouse, 
SulTolk, 8 April 1797). English divine and writer on 
miscellaneous subjecls. He was educated at Cams 
College, Cambridge, and held appointments as rector in 
East Anglia With Christopher Smear, a friend from 
C’aius College, Davy wrote An Fssay upon the 
Principles and Powers of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, projected for publication in 1768 but never pub- 
lished In 1769 he composed the text for two oratorios, 
lialaam and Ruth Davy, who had studied music theory 
with a ‘Mr S ’ (probably Benjamin Stillingfleet), hoped 
his teacher would set the texts In 1772. while trying ‘to 
gain a just idea of the Grecian music’. Davy was led to 
compare the compass of the voice in .song with the 
compass of the voice in speaking, the result was his 
Conjectural Observations on the Origin and Progress of 
Alphaheiic Writing (London, 1772). His last published 
work. Letters upon Subjects of Literature (Bury Si 
Edmunds, 1787). includes matcnal devoted to music 
notably a method for tuning the harpsichord and trans- 
lations from vanous Greek writings 
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( Burney Ihrce Idlers lo Ghailes Davy (i 176K 74), t '.S'-A7/, A')p 
I Venn Hiogiaphnal Hisior\ of (umviUe and Cants ( olligc 
(Cambridge. IS98) 

JAMII ( ROY KASSl.lR 

Davy, Gloria (h New York, 29 March 1931). Black 
American soprano She studied with Belle Julie Soudcni 
at the Juilliard School, singing the C’ountcss in the 
American premiere of Capriccio while a graduale 
student In 1953 she scored a notable success in a world 
lour of Porgy and Bess Her Town Hall, New York, 
debut with the Little Orchestra Society followed a year 
later She twice won the Manan Anderson Prize. In 
1957 she made her European operatic debut at Nice, as 
Alda - also the role of her Metropolitan Opera (1958). 
Vienna Staalsoper (1959) and Covcnl Garden (1960) 
debuts In 1958 her success as Gluck’s Armida in a 
Milan concert, and in recitals at the Brussels World 
Fair, established her European career She is also a 
performer of contemporary works, notably in the 
premiere of Henze's Nachtstucke und Arien at 
Donaucschingcn (1957) and the 1972 version ot 
Stockhausen’s Momente (in concert and on record). The 
latter work especially demonstrates her dramatic auth 
ority, linguistic skills and infectious sense of humour 

RICHARD BhRNAS 

Davy, John (b Upton Hellions, nr. Crediton, 23 Dec 
1763, d London, 22 Feb 1824) English composer He 
was illegitimate and was brought up by a Devonshire 
blacksmith who played the cello in the local church 
choir. By the age of 12 he was an articled pupil ot 
William Jackson, organist of Exeter Cathedral. When he 
moved to London and began playing the violin in the 
C ovent Garden orchestra Davy made little mark; 
haps he was a timid character. About 1790 he publishe 
a set of glees as his op. 1 , and some simple .songs fo 
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lowed, but his natural bent was for instrumental music. 
The theatres were slow to encourage him. His lirst two 
theatrical scores were for Sadler’s Wells, and neither 
survives. He was 37 before he got a chance to write an 
opera for a West End theatre. What a Blunder^', this was 
his most ambitious work It had the usual spoken 
dialogue, and a heroine called Leonora in a Spanish 
setting, the songs and ensembles are unremarkable, but 
the overture is among the best of its time The themes 
»irc interesting and tautly developed with adventurous 
modulations in the Viennese style (it survives only in 
piano arrangement) The overture to Harlequin 
Quicksilver is also of some interest, with a Polacca that 
looks like the finale of a violin concerto, presumably 
Davy played il himsell 

Because of the vogue for the harp, Davy was able to 
find a publisher for some well- written divertimentos lor 
harp and piano and an outstanding sonata for harp solo 
In the outer movements the second subjects have 
unusual charm and the themes are developed with a 
power shown by no other English composer of the lime 
But Davy had to spend most of his creative energy 
collaborating with indifferent composers in a succession 
of trivial Covent Garden operas, ballets and pan- 
lomimes, and as he lost heart his own contribution 
lapsed into near-nonsense Between 18f)8 and 1818 he 
composed hardly anything His last theatre score, for 
Shakespeare's Ihe lempest, was no more than a pas- 
tiche By this time Davy was drinking too much, and he 
died in poverty Today he is remembered, if at all, for a 
fine sea-song, ‘The Bay of Biscay’, intioduced in his 
opera Spanish Dollars In fact the tunc was that of a 
shanty sung to him by the tenor C'harles Incledon, who 
had picked it up when he was a sailor in the I78()s 
WORKS 

(all printed work. \ fnihlishcd in 1 ond<tn) 

All poilonrial in London, all ojuras have spoken dialogue except 

those nijikcd * 


C(j ( ovcnl Gaidcn SW Sadlci's Wells 

IT Lilllc rhcMlie. Haymarkel 

A Pennyworlh ol Wu.oi The Wdeand the Mistress* (opera, 1 Ditnlin), 
SW, IS April 1796. lost 

Alhed the (ireal, oi 1 he Danish Invasion* (ballel d aciion, M Lons- 
dale). SW, 4 June 179S. lost 

What a Blunder' (opera, I G Holman), I 1 , 14 Aug 1800. vocal score 
as op S (1K(K)) 

II a) Perouse, or The Desolate Island* (ballet d’aelion. J hawccti). CG, 
28 Peh 1801, collab ,I Moorehead. 6 airs air pf/harp ( 1801) 
rhc('abinei(or''ra,T Dibdin), CG. 9 Feb 1802. collab J Braham, D 
( oin Moorehead and W Reeve, vocal score ( 1802) 

Ihe Hia/en Mask, or Alberto and Rosabella* (ballel d’aclioii, Dibtlin 
and I awcell), CCi, S April 1802. collab J Mounlain songs (1802) 
Ihe Callres, or Buried Alive (opera, h, hyre), CG. 2 June 1802, losl 
Red Roy, or Osvvyn and Helen* (bullet d'action), LT, 10 Aug 1803. ov 
as op 7 (1803) 

The Millei's Maid (opera, F Waldion), LT, 2S Aug 1804, lost 
thirty Ihousund, or Who’s Ihe Richest*^ (opera, I Dibdin after M 
Fdgeworih), CG. 10 Dec 1804, collab Braham and Reeve, vocal 
stoic (1805) 

Harlequin Quicksilver, or The Gnome and the Devil* (pantomime, 
Oibdin), CG 26 Dee 1804, ov and songs (1805) 

^punish Dollars, or The Priest of the Parish (opera, A Cherry), CG. 9 
May 1805, vocal scoic (1805) 

Harlequin’s Magnet, or The Scandinavian Sorcerer* (pantomime, 
Dibihn), CCi. 30 Dec 1805, songs (1806) 

■he Blind Boy (melodrama, W B Hewetson), CG. I Dec 1808, ov . 

background music and one song (1806) 

Rob Roy Maegregor, or Auld l.ang Syne (opera, I Pocock after Scotl), 
LG, 12 March 1818, collab H R Bishop, vocal score as op 15 
(1819) 

t^hc Fisherman’s Hut (melodrama. J Tobin), Drury lame, 20CX’l 1819, 
tollab M. P King, songs (1819) 

Women’s Will - a Riddle (opera, F. L Swift). CG, 20 July 1820; vocal 
'•core as op.l6 (rl82()) 


Davy, Richard 

1 he Tempest (Shakcspeaic), ('G, 15 May 1821, ov and addi music to 

F Reynolds’s version, with other music by H Purcell, T Arne and 
T Linicy, vocal score (1821) 

Songs in other stage works, many pubd singly, incl Family Quarrels 
(T Dibdin), C(i, 18 Dec 1802, Harlequin’s Hal)cas, or The Hall of 
Spectres (T Dibdin). CG, 27 Dec 1802, songs (1802), The Lord of 
the Manor (J Burgoync adds C Dibdin, jr), CG, 24 Oct 1812, The 
Farmer’s Wife ((’ Dibdin, jr), C(j, 1 Teh 1HI4, Guv Manncnng, or 
The Gipsey’s Prophecy (D ferry and Scott), CCi, 12 March 1816 

millR V(K’AI 

6 C^uarictls toi Vtiiccs, op 1 (/ 1790) 

12 Favorite Songs, Iv. pi op 2 (1792) 

3 Vocal Duets. 2v\. pr(l«()7) 

6 Madngals (Shakespeare), 4vv. op 13 (H 8 1 4) 

Niimuous songs pubd singly, inci The Brunette, 1 , Ils, vns. bc(t 1790), 
and Just like Love is yonder Rose, Iv, pf {’’1801) 

Loid, who shall dwell in thy rabernaclc, verse anthem, 4/4vv, org. 
Ponder my words, O Loid, verse anthem, 2/4vv, org both 1811, 
autograph GB-Lhtn 

2 double and 4 single chants (1812, autograph l.hm 

Dde for the Anniversary of Nelson’s Victory and Death, ('(3, 21 Nov 
1806. '^lost. cited m Loewenberg 

Ah. heller lar beneath the Spicadmg Shade, glee 3vv, Why should the 
Lover, glee, 3vv both autogiaph Lhrn 

INSTRlIMl N'tAL 

A I avorile Duett lor 2 Performers, pf/hpd (( 1800) 

(4] Divertimentos, harp, pi, op 6 (< 1803) 

(iiand Sonata, harp (1805) 

Sonata, pf (1820) 

C case youf f unmng, the Favorite an in the Beggar's Dpera, arr pf 
tn d ) 

Numerous songs arr pi hpd. pubd singly 
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7 he Thespian Dutionar\ (London, 1805) 

Obiiiiaiy The (lentleman 's Ma^a^int, xciv (1824), 280 
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ROCiFR FlSKE 

Davy, Richard (/> <1465, d ‘’Exeter, t)5()7) English 
composer A Richard Davy was a scholar of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, from about I4S3. and became joint 
Informatoi choristarimi and organist with William 
Bernard in 1490-91; in the following year he was sole 
Injormator and one of the organists He is next heard of 
as a member of' (he college of vicars-choral at Exeter 
Cathedral from 1497 to 1506 His name is not on a list 
drawn up in 1509 It is almost certain that this man is 
the composer, and that he is not to be identified with the 
Davy who was chaplain to Sir William Boleyn and his 
son Sir Thomas Boleyn from 1501 to 1516. 

Davy was one of the most accomplished English 
composers of the late 1 5th century. According to a note 
in the Eton Choirbook {GB-WRec^ 178), he composed 
the antiphon O Donum taeli terraeque at Magdalen 
College in a single day Although he only once ventured 
beyond live-part writing, his work has great fluency 
and consistency Historically his most interesting 
achievement is his four-voice setting of the Passion 
according to St Matthew This follows 15th-century 
precedent in setting the entire Synagoga part, and not 
merely the voces turharum as in later compositions. The 
first 1 1 of Its 42 choruses are now entirely missing (they 
have been supplied in Harrison’s edition from the music 
of later sections), while of nos 12-23 only two parts are 
extant Although its euphonious polyphony is something 
of a barrier to dramatic expression, Davy’s style comes 
into Its own in such places as the final ‘Vere Filius Dei 
cral istc’ and in Pilate’s disclaimer (in which a certain 
irony is perceptible, see ex. 1, p.286) 

WORKS 

Edition The ElonChoirhook,cd F LI Harrison, MB, x xii( 1956-61) 

fuirlv Tudor Sours and Carols, cd J Stevens, MB, xxxvi 
(1975) fSJ 
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Ex 1 



In - no-ccns e - go_ a i^n gui-nc_ lu - sti 



Magnjfical. 5vv, lost 

Magnificat, me , 4vv, H xii, 162 (incipit only printed) 

Pai>MU Domini in ramis pulmarum, me , 4vv, H xii, 1 12 

Gaude florc virginali, me , 6vv, H xii, 1 16 

In honore summae mains, 5vv, H xi, 105 

O Domme each tcrracquc, 5vv, H xi, 62 

Salve Jesu mater vera, 5vv, H xi, 71 

Salve regma, 5vv, H x, 108 

Stabat mater, 5vv, H xi, 83 

Virgo templum 'Irinitatis, 5vv, H xi, 94 

A blcssid Jhesu, 3vv, GB-lMm Add 5465, VS-NYp Drexel 4l8(V-«5, 
S, 113 

A myn hart rcmcmbir the well, 3vv, GB-Lbm Add 5465, S 118 
Jhoonc IS sike, 3vv. I.hm Add 5465, US-NYp Drexel 4180 85, S, 
124 

Nowe Ihc lawc is led, 2vv (T only), GB-Lbm Add 5465, S, 17 

JOHN CAI.DWEKL 

Davys, Mary. See Davis, mary. 

Oawidha. A term for the Psalter in Assyrian Church 
music; see Syrian church music. 

Dawson, Frederick {b Leeds, 16 July 1868; d Lymm, 
Cheshire, 23 Oct 1940). English pianist, teacher and 
conductor. He studied chiefly with his father, Halle and 
Dannreuthcr. He was ten years old when his ability to 
play the whole of Bach’s ‘48’ from memory brought him 
to the notice of Halle. A pianist in the large style, he 
made a great reputation, particularly in London, Berlin 
and Vienna. Dawson studied Grieg’s Concerto with the 
composer and played it at the Grieg concert given by 
the Philharmonic Society in 1897. His enterpnsing 
repertory ranged from English virginal music to 
Debussy and included both Brahms’s concertos, which 
he played in one programme at St James’s Hall in 1898. 
In his later years his appearances were comparatively 
few owing to ill-health. 

Dawson conducted the Huddersfield Philharmonic 
Society in the 1 920s, was appointed to the teaching staff 
of the Royal Manchester College of Music at its found- 
ing in 1893 and also taught at the RCM, London. He 
published The Pianoforte (Glasgow, 1922), cadenzas to 


Beethoven’s concertos opp.37 and 58, and edited some 
posthumous pieces by William Baines. 
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H C COI LLS- FRANK DAWFA 

Dawson, William Levi (h Anniston, Alabama, 23 Sept 
1899) Black Amencan composer and conductor He 
graduated from Tuskegee In.stilute, then obtained 
degrees from the Horner Institute of Fine Arts, Kansas 
City (BMus), and the American Conservatory of Music, 
Chicago (MMus). He played the trombone in the 
Chicago CTvic Orchestra and taught in several colleges 
before returning to Tuskegee as diretior of music 
Dawson’s Tuskegee Choir gave many concerts in the 
USA and in Europe, establishing his reputation as a 
conductor After he retired from Tuskegee in 1955 he 
was sent to Spain by the Amencan Department of State 
to tour as a conductor. His music, written in a nco- 
Romantic style, consistently employs Negro folksong 
idioms. 

His works include a well-known Negro Folk 
Symphony (1934), published by Shawnee Press, and 
numerous compositions for solo voice and for chorus, 
most of which are published by Kjos and Warner. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

E Southern The Mustc of Black Americans a History (New York 

EILEEN southern 

Day, Alfred (h London, Jan 1810; d London, 11 
1849). English music theorist. His father discouraged 
his musical interests in favour of medicine, which ac- 
cording to early biographical accounts he studied in 
London and Paris, receiving a diploma in homeopathic 
medicine from Heidelberg. Only his death certificate, 
which lists his profession as ‘surgeon’, indicates that he 



actually practised medicine. His only music teacher was 
W. H. Kearns, but he associated with several talented 
musical contemporaries; the most important of them 
was Sir George Alexander Macfarren at whose insis- 
tence Day began the preparation of his controversial 
Treatise on Harmony. Work on the treatise was begun 
in 1840, the year in which Day became a cntic of new 
music for the Musical World. The periodical’s editor 
George Macfarren, his good friend’s father, soon 
became dissatisfied with the ’laconical bitterness’ of 
Day’s unsigned reviews and appointed J. W. Davison 
as his replacement. The publication of Day’s treatise 
(London, 1845, 2/1885 ed. G. A. Macfarren) was 
greeted with cntical disdain, and for many years 
Macfarren was the only proponent of Day’s theoretical 
views When he was questioned about the efficacy of his 
leaching Day’s hypotheses, Macfarren went so far as to 
resign his appointment at the Royal Academy of Music 
because he refused to ‘succumb by teaching contrary to 
his convictions’. 

Day believed that two styles of harmonic writing 
existed the diatonic or strict style, in which all disson- 
ances needed careful preparation, and the chromatic or 
tree style, in which dissonances might be used freely 
and ‘notes foreign to the diatonic scales [could be in- 
ti oduced] without the key being changed’. He advocated a 
new system of figured bass symbols in which letters 
placed below the bass line would show the precise rela- 
tionship of the bass to the root of the chord - for 
example, the letter ‘A’ indicated that the root was in 
the bass, ‘B’ showed the presence of the third in the bass, 
and so on 

All chords in the key, in his view, were generated 
from one of three Toots’ or ‘fundamentals’- the tonic, 
dominant or supcrtonic By superimposing as many as 
SIX 3rds on each of these notes. Day was able to explain 
the existence of other chords in a manner which, in 
many instances, differed markedly from conventionally 
accepted rationalizations Only the simultaneities in ex 1 
were indigenous to his theory of harmony. The resultant 
sonorities were virtually parallel, the notable exception 
being that an llth chord could occur only on the 
dominant 



Many unnecessary mtncacies resulted from the 
rather rigid and arbitrary construction of these fun- 
damental combinations. For example, what is conven- 
tionally seen as a C major or minor subdominunt chord 
<such as F- A(At?>-C) was interpreted by Day as a domin- 
ant chord containing a 7th, a major or minor 9th and an 
llth, with the root, 3rd and 5th omitted. The same 
construction with the 5th superimposed would be ex- 
plained as an added 6th (such as F-A-C-D). The aug- 
mented 6lh, however, was derived from two roots. The 
interval A| 7 -F:|f in Day’s system contains the minor 9th 
uf the fundamental G and the major 3rd of the root D. 
Day also perceived an augmented triad as the root, 3rd 
^md minor 1 3th of a fundamental sonority (e.g. C-E- 
consequently, he believed that composers gen- 
erally spelt augmented chords incorrectly. He described 
it minor key as the result of arbitrary, not natural, 
changes of the 3rd and 6th degrees of the major scale; 
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for consistency, he then advocated the exclusive use of 
the harmonic form of the minor scale. 

Although Day’s theones, in many respects, cloud 
rather than clarify the essential principles of harmony, 
they exercised a profound influence on musical 
pedagogy in England through the subsequent writings of 
Macfarren, Ouseley and the early works of Ebenezer 
Prout. 
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PATRICIA COLLINS JONES 

Day, John (/> Dunwich, Suffolk, 1522; J Walden, Essex, 
23 July 1 584) English printer, father of Richard Day. 
He was one of the most successful pnnters of his genera- 
tion, but his music pnnting was almost entirely limited 
to The Whole Booke of Psalmes, Collected into English 
Metre by T Sternhold, L Hopkins & Others . . . with Apt 
Notes to Synge them withal, known as the Stemhold- 
Hopkins psalter. Day first published it in 1 562, under the 
terms of a monopoly granted to him by the crown in 
1559 that gave him sole right to print the work, which 
became extremely popular. 1 le had the patent of mono- 
poly renewed in 1567 and 1577, the latter renewal 
extending the terms to include his son, RICHARD DAY, 
who had joined him that year. Day acquired several 
other pnnting monopolies on which he built a virtual 
pnnting empire, becoming master of the Stationers’ 
Company in 1580. In 1583 he is reported as owning 
four presses, from which he produced 36 separate edi- 
tions of the Stemhold Hopkins psalter. Whether or not 
he played any part in the choice of the psalm tunes is 
difficult to determine, but there is ample evidence that he 
regarded the book as a business asset. His only secular 
music pnnting was Thomas Whythome’s Songes for 
Three, Fouer and Five Voyces (1571) which was a 
commercial failure. It is difficult to accept Whythome’s 
claim that the book failed because it had been ‘very ill 
printed’ as all the products of the Day press are of a high 
standard and he must have employed journeymen of 
great skill. Flis music books show a clean, crisp impres- 
sion with spacious layout and accurate registration. He 
had two shops in London, one in Aldersgate and another 
in St Paul’s Churchyard; his son succeeded him when he 
died 
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Day, Richard {b London, 21 Dec 1552; d before 1607). 
English music publisher, son of JOHN Day. He was 
trained as a scholar, becoming a Fellow of King’s 
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College, Cambndge, in 1574. Family pressures obliged 
him to return to his father's business in London, and he 
was admitted to the Stationers' Company in 1 577. With 
his father he held several printing monopolies, including 
one that gave them sole right to print the Sternhold- 
Hopkins psalter, in which the metrical psalms were set 
to music. After his father’s death in 1584 Day never 
printed this work himself, but assigned his rights to 
other printers; he authorized 46 separate printings, 
bringing the total printed under the monopoly to 82 
The work was continually pirated and Day was involved 
in several legal actions. When Thomas Morlcy acquired 
a general music-printing monopoly from the queen in 
1 598, the terms conflicted with Day’s Morley published 
Richard Alison's Psalmes of David m Metre (1599), in 
which Alison had re.set the old church tunes and added 
an instrumental accompaniment. Day regarded this as 
an infringement of his long-standing monopoly, and a 
dispute ensued between them which the Bishop of 
London attempted to settle He did not succeed, and 
whether any settlement was reached is not known In 
1604 James I sold all the printing monopolies to the 
Stationers' Company, the psalter monopoly among 
them Day’s fate is obscure, he had taken holy orders in 
1583, becoming vicar of Reigatc, but left the following 
year. 
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Daza [Da(;a], Esteban (// Valladolid, 1575). Spanish 
composer. On 29 June 1575 he was granted a royal 
printing pnvilege to publish El Parnasso, a book ol 
tablature for the vihuela. The printing of the work was 
completed on 12 April 1576 {RISM 1 5787/^1978) and 
copies sold for 130 maravedis. As Daza held the 
copyright for ten years, he presumably paid the printing 
costs. 

El Parnassfl is divided into three books. The first 
contains fantasia.s, 14 in four parts, four in three parts 
and four consisting largely of passage work, ‘to develop 
the hands’. Like other vihuelists, Daza named the tono 
(mode) of each fantasia and indicated the place (course 
and fret) on the instrument where the clef of Ffaut or of 
Csoljaut is found - necessary information, for Daza and 
the other vihuelists intabulated their music without 
regard for a consistent association of mode and pitch. 
Daza’s fantasias are elegant, reserved in manner, usually 
consisting of a senes of points of imitation, each set off 
from the other by a full cadence. Unlike fantasias of 
earlier vihuelists, these are rather predictable, they lack 
the thematic variety, strong expressive contrasts and the 
cogent musical arguments characteristic of the works of 
such masters as Narvaez and Fuenllana. 

The second book of El Parnasso is devoted to intab- 
ulations of ipotets (by Crecquillon, Maillard, the 
Guerreros, Sfton Boyleau and others). One of the intab- 
ulated vojee parts, usually the tenor, is distinguished 
from the others by means of dots placed next to its 
tablature numbers; because it is meant to be sung as well 
as played by the vihuelist, the text is pnnted below the 
tablature ‘staff*. Most of the pieces are little more than 
literal reductions; sometimes the opening phrase of a 


motet has been elaborated. 

The third book contains intabulations of secular 
songs; sonetos, villanescas, villancicos, two canciones 
francesas and a romance. Most, if not all, are Daza’s 
arrangements of partsongs by other composers and were 
not originally conceived as solo songs with vihuela ac- 
companiment. Daza’s work is a rather bland conclusion 
to the series of vihuela tablatures that began so bril- 
liantly with Luis de Milan’s in 1536 and that includes 
some of the finest I6lh-cenlury instrumental music. 
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DC. See Da ( APO 

Dt*. The sharpened tonic note of the prevailing key (or, 
if this IS minor, its relative major) in TONlc SOL-FA 

Deal and Walmer Handelian Society. See VIandfl 
SO('ll-TIFS 

De Amicis [Dc Amicis-Buonsollaz./i], Anna Lucia {h 
Naples, H733, cl Naplc.s, 1816). Italian .soprano 
Taught by her father, she began perfonning in comic 
operas with her family (Pisa and Florence, 1754. 
Bologna. 1755, Pans, 1758; Brussels, 1759, Dublin, 
1762) In 1762 at the King’s Theatre, London ‘she acted 
and sang for the whole family’ (Burney). Making her 
debut there as a serious singer in J C Bach's Orione (19 
February 1763), she left comic opera As pnma donna 
in Milan (1764 5), Venice (1764), Innsbruck (August 
1765) and Naples (1766), De Amicis became involved 
in theatrical dhspules and wished to retire However, 
after her 1768 marriage to the Florentine physician 
Francesco Buon.sollazzi .she resumed her career, singing 
in seven productions in Venice (1768-9, 1770 71) and 
eight in Naples (1769 70, 1771-2) including 

Jommclirs Armida ahhandonata and Ifigema in 
Tauride. Mozart, who heard her in both cities, praised 
her highly. In Milan she ensured the success of Mozart’s 
Lucio Silla (26 December 1772). Engagements in 
Naples (nine productions, 1773 -6), Turin (four operas. 
1776-9) and the Italian premiere of Gluck's Alceste 
(Bologna, 9 May 1778) concluded her brilliant career 
She sang for at least ten years thereafter in private 
Neapolitan productions. - 
De Amicis amazed listeners with her vocal agility 
Burney described her as the first to sing staccato 
divisions and the first to ‘go up to E flat in altissimo. 
with true, clear, and powerful real voice'. She was 
equally impressive as an actress. Metastasio himself 
wrote that ‘among the dramatic heroines . . . there was 
absolutely no one but the signora Dc Amicis suited to 
portray the character . . . with the fire, the boldness, the 
frankness and the expression necessary’. 
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Dean, Stafford (Roderick) {h Kingswood, Surrey, 20 
June 1937). English bass. He studied with Gordon 
Clinton at the Royal College of Music, thereafter 
privately with Howell Glynne and Otakar Kraus. After 
touring with Opera for All, he made his Glyndebourne 
debut in 1964 (Lictor in L'mcoronazione di Poppea) 
Ills first role at Sadler’s Wells the same year was Zuniga 
[Carmen), followed by, among others, Daland, 
Sparafucile, Colline, and Pluto in Monteverdi’s Orjeo. 
At ('oven! Garden he has played Masetto (debut 1969) 
and an Ancient {The Midsummer Marriage): but the 
(wo parts that have most advanced an international 
career have been Lcporello (at the (.'oli.seiim opening 
night in August 1968, Stuttgart and San Francisco) and 
Figaro (lor Scottish Opera, widely in Europe and, in 
tebruary 1976, at the Metropolitan) His good- 
humoured, sturdily conceived portrayals arc lent 
individuality by the sonorous darkness of his lone, also 
well suited to oratorio and Monteverdi (whose Orfen 
and II hallo dcITinj^rate arc among his recordings). 

MAX LOPPERl 


Dean, Thomas. See Dl ANf , THOMAS 

Dean, Winton (Basil) (h Birkenhead, 18 March 1916) 
English writer on music A son of Basil Dean, the 
theatre producer, he was educated at Harrow and King’s 
College, C'ambndge, where he read classics and English 
(BA 19.38, MA 1941), his music studies were private, 
helped and encouraged by Philip Radcliffc At 
C ambridge he saw and participated in some of the 
Handel onitono stagings of the 193()s, and these im- 
planled a deep feeling for Handel as a dramatic com- 
poser After World War II Dean began to become 
known as a writer on music and especially on 19th- 
centurv opera. His first book was a study of Bi/ct 
(1948) in the Master Musicians series, notable for its 
balanced criticism and its penetrating discussion of the 
composer's development as a musical dramatist (the 
hook was later expanded to incorporate new documen- 
tary material) He became a regular contributor of 
articles and icviews to various pciiodicals, notably the 
Musical Times and Opera (four articles from the latter 
arc reprinted in The Opera Bedside Book, 1965), his 
criticism of opera performances in the Musical Times 
over a long period is notable for its vigour and elegance 
ol expression and Us clear view of the nature of musical 
drama 

Dean's most important single work is his substantial 
study HandeTs Dramatic Oratorios and Masques 
11959), which, with its thorough examination of source 
material and its breadth of intellectual approach, set new 
Standards in English musical scholarship and m Handel 
criticism In it he argued persuasively that Handel's 
dramatic gifts found their fullest cxpres.sion in the 
oratorios of his mature years, and that many of the.se 
works were apt for stage revival. Dean’s book did much 
lo stimulate interest in Britain and elsewhere in the 
staging of Handel’s works, his operas as well as his 
oratorios; and when he was invited to spend a year 
(1965-6) at the University of California, Berkeley, as 
Ernest Bloch Professor, his lectures were on the style 
itJid dramatic method of Handel's operas (published in 
(969 as Handel and the Opera Seria). Work on a 
'^bstantial study of the operas, in collaboration with J. 
Merrill Knapp, was started in the late 1960s. Dean has 
prepared a number of editions, including (in collabora- 
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tion with Sarah Fuller) Handel’s Giulio Cesare in 
Egitto. While Handel has remained at the centre of his 
studies, Dean has written with equal distinction on other 
topics, notably f-rench opera in the post -Revolution 
period and Italian opera in the decades preceding Verdi. 
He IS the contributor on early 19th-ccnlury opera to 
the New Oxford History of Music, vm 
WRIIINGS 

‘An Unfinished Opera by Bi/ef, ML. xxviii (1947), 347 
fl/re/ (I ondon, 1948, rev 2/1965 as tn'<trgc\ Hire! hi\ Lifi' untJ 
3/1976) 

(tendon, 1949) 

‘Musil and Lcltcrs' an Impertinent hnquiry'. ML, xxx (1949), 376 
Framk (l.ondon, 1950) 

hnroJucnon lo the Musil o( Bret (London, 1950) 

‘Schoenberg’s Ideas’, ML. xxxi (1950), 295 
‘Putcinr, The Heniage of Mu\ic. cd H 1 oss, in (l,ondon, 19,51), 153 
‘the Dramatic Element in Handel's Oialorios.’, PRW/l.lxxix(19S2 3). 
33 


‘Bi/cl’s Ivan IV’. Fanfare for Lrne\i Newman (London. 1955), 58 
Han<hT\ Dranialu Oraionos and Masques (London. 1959) 

‘Bi/cl’s Self- Borrowings’, Ml., xh (1960). 238 
‘Shakespeare and Oix'ra’. Shakespeare in Musu, ed P Harlnoll 
(London. 1964), 89- 175 
‘1 he 1 rue ( armen''’ Ml. (1965). 846 
Opera under the E’^ench Revolulion', PRMA. xnv (1967 8). 77 
Handel and Keisci 1 uilhcr Boriowings*. C Me (1969). no 9, p 73 
Handel and the Opera Sena I Berkeley 1 969) 

Vocal I mbellishmeni in a Handel Ana', Siudits in Fifihieenth-ieniurs 
M\ou a hihuie to Karl Oeiringer (New York and London, 1970), 
151 


‘Beethoven and Opera', The Beeihoven ( 'ompanion, cd Arnold and 
N horlune (I ondon. 1971), 331 86 
Charles Jennens Marginalia lo Mamwanng’s Life of Handel’. ML, iin 
(1972). 160 


‘Some Fchocs of Doni/ctli in Verdi’s Operas’, S i ongiesso iniernazio- 
nale di sludi seidumt Milano 1972, 122 
'Doni/etli’s Sciious Operas . FKMA, c (1973 4). 123 
A I rcnch liavcllcr’s View ol Handel’s Operas’ MI . Iv ( 1974). 172 
’Handel's Sosarmc. a Piobicm Ojxrii’. FAsays on Opera and English 
Musu m Honour of Sir Jack RVurup (Oxford. 1975) 

‘1 duaid J Dent a Cenlcnary Tribute’, ML, Ivn (1976), 353 
cd E J Dent Fhe Ri.se of Romuniu Opera [Laniion, \976) 

An Unknown Handel Singer Carlo Airigom', MT, cxviii (1977), 556 
‘I he Pcrioimance ol Rculalive in Laic Baroque Opera', ML, Ivm 


(1977). 389 
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Deane, Basil (h Bangor, N Ireland, 27 May 1928). 
British musicologist From 1946 to 1951 he studied at 
the Queen's University, Belfast (BA 1949, BMus 1951), 
and he was appointed assistant lecturer at Glasgow 
University in 1953 In 1956 he became a full lecturer, 
and in 1959 (the year in which he look the doctorate at 
Glasgow University) he was appointed senior lecturer at 
Melbourne University. He returned to England m 1968 
and was appointed .lames Rossilcr Hoyle Professor of 
Music at Shellield University. He became professor of 
music at Manchester University in 1975 and director of 
music of the Arts Council in 1980. 

Deane’s special interests range from Roussel, the 
subject of his dissertation and his first book, lo German 
Baroque opera (he has prepared performing versions of 
works by Keiser); he has also particularly studied the 
period around 1800, notably Cherubim, the relationship 
between French and German music in the post- 
Rcvolulion period, and Beethoven, on whose early 
development he has worked and whose symphonies he 
discussed in a perceptive essay in The Beethoven 
Companion, 

WRITINGS 

Albert Rous.sel and hi.^ Place m Musical Tradition (diss , U of Glasgow, 
1959) 

Alhcri RowwW (London, 1961) 

Cherubim [lojsdon, 1965) 

‘The Present State of Beethoven Studies a Bibliographical Survey’, 
SMA,i{mi). 11 

‘The Symphonies and Overtures’, ‘The Concertos’, The Beethoven 
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Companion, cd D Arnold and N Fortune (London, 1971), 218- 
-M7. 318 30 

•'l lic French Operatic Overture from Gretry to Bcrlior’, PRMA, xcix 
(1972-3), 67 

‘Kciscr’s “Masaniello funoso” A/7, cxiv (1973), 1105 
‘Reinhard Keiser an Interim Assessment’, Sounjing\, iv (1974). 30 
‘Cherubini, Luigi'. Roussel. Albert', Grove 6 

DAVID SCOTT 

Deane [Dean], Thomas {h 1686 or 1687). English 
musician. There were possibly at least two musicians of 
this name in the first half of the 18th century. A Thomas 
Deane took the Oxford degree of DMus on 9 July 1731, 
and on his matriculation the day before he described 
himself as aged 44, "the son of William Deane of Notts, 
ciericus' Hawkins (History, ii, p.768) identified this 
graduate as ‘organist of Warwick and Coventry’ and a 
contributor to The Division Violin. 

Whether or not the Oxford DMus was the con- 
tributor of the ‘Allmand by Mr Dean' found m The 
Second Part of The Division V'lolin (London, 1705), 
that contributor is doubtlc.ss the .same ‘Mr Dean' who 
took part in concerts in London as a violinist on 3 
September and 30 November 1709 and 15 April 1710 
(RMARC, 1 , 1961//?! 968) The advertisement for the 
second of these made a point of stating that Dean and 
one Bulkley would play a solo (sic) by Corelli, which 
Burney (History, ii, p.985) said was the earliest known 
advertisement of such a performance in England. 

The Oxford DMus preceded Capel Bond as organist 
of St Michael’s, Coventry (now (^’oventry Cathedral), 
from 1733 to 1749, and he was organist of Warwick 
Parish Church from 1719 to 1744, when he was 
dismissed. 

A ‘Thomas Deane of Worcester’ wrote incidental 
instrumental music for Oldmixon's The Governor of 
Cyprus (1703) which was engraved in four instrumental 
parts. The Oxford DMus would have been only about 
16 in 1703, but the composer of this music may be the 
.same as the violinist mentioned above 

The one or more figures discussed here are in any 
event entirely different from the Thomas Deane who 
was organist of Bri.stol Cathedral from 1(>40 to 1668 

Eitner (Quellen-Lexikon) appears to have confused a 
Thomas Deane with a certain William Deane by whom 
there is a small amount of church music surviving in 
outline organ score (at GB-Och) 

WATKINS SHAW 

DeAngelis, Angelo [‘Rjvotorto’j (h Este; d ?Padua, 
rl825). Italian compo.ser. Possibly a pupil of F. A 
Vallotti or (according to Garbelotto) G. Saratelli, he 
became second organist at the Paduan basilica of S 
Antonio about 1770. When Vallotti died in January 
1780 and A. Ricci succeeded him on 26 April as the 
basilica's maestro di cappella, DeAngelis resigned his 
post as organist and competed for the position of 
maestro di cappella at Padua Cathedral, S Maria 
Assunta; although DeAngelis received as many votes as 
his two competitors (according to cathedral documents 
of 9 December 1780), F. A. Marchetti was selected 
maestro on 12 May 1781. No known sources indicate 
subsequent employment in Padua except for a libretto of 
his sacred cantata Davide of 1787 describing him (ap- 
parently erroneously) as organist at the basilica of S 
Antonio and maestro of the Nobile Collegio di Santa 
Croce. 

In April 1828, a few years after his death, his brother 
Antonio gave manuscript copies of Angelo’s sacred 


music to the cathedral library on condition that it be 
performed there from time to time. The surpnsingly 
large collection of scores shows DeAngelis as a skilled 
craftsman who often wrote demanding parts for solo 
voices and accompanying orchestral instruments. 

WORKS 

URAMAI 1C 

Santa Barbara (sacred drama), Padua, Seminano, 1770 
I 'astratto per il lotto (dramma giocoso), Padua. Nuovo, May 1775 
Davide (sacred drama), Padua, Collegio di Santa Croce, 18 July 1787 

SACRFD VOCAL 

(in I- Pc unles.s otherwise imlicated, most with orch) 

Mass. 3vv, 3 Kyrie Gloria -Credo groups, 2 for 3vv, 1 for 4vv, 8 
Kyrie. 6 foi 4vv, 2 lor 5vv, 10 Gloria. 4vv (1 in l-Vnm), 4 Qui lollis, 

1 for S solo, 3 for T solo, 2 Qui .sedes, 1 for T solo, 1 for D solo, 3 
Ononiam, 1 for T solo, 1 for B solo, I for 3vv, 8 Credo, 4vv 
3 Requiems, 2 for 4vv, 1 for 5vv, Dies irae, 4vv. Libera me, 4vv 
Antiphons ol the BVM Alma Redemptoris, 4vv, 3 Avc regina, 1 for A 
soio, 1 for B solo, 1 for 8vv, 2 Regina coeli, 4vv. 6 Salve regina, 2 for 
S solo, 2 lor A .solo, 1 for 4vv, 1 for 8vv 
Canticles 3 Magnificat, 4vv. Nunc dimittis, 4vv 
Hymns 3 Ave mans Stella, 1 for S solo, 1 for A solo. I for 4vv, 2 Istc 
confessor, 3vv. 13 Paiigc lingua, 8 for 3vv, 5 for 4vv. 21 '1‘antum 
ergo, 10 for S solo, 2 for A solo. 6 for T solo, 2 for B solo. 1 for 2vv. 
Tc IXrum, 4vv. 9 Te lucis, 2 for S solo. 2 for A solo, 2 for I solo, 2 
for B solo. 1 for Hvv, Veni Creator Spiritus, 4vv. Vexilla, 4vv. Hymn 
for SI loseph, 4vv 

Litanies of the BVM 4 for 3vv ( 1 in I-Vnrn), 6 for 4vv [ 1 also arr 3vv] 
Psalms Beatus vir, 4vv, Confilcboi , 2vv. 4 Cum invocarem, 3 for 4vv, 

1 lor Hvv, Dc profundis, 4vv. 6 Dixit Dominus. 1 for 2vv, 5 lor 4vv, 
5 Dominc, I for I solo, I lor B solo, 3 for 4vv, 6 F.ece nunc, 5 for 
4vv, I for Hvv, In te Domine, Hvv, 2 Laudate pueri, 1 for 2vv, 1 for 
3vv, Nisi Dominus, 2vv, Qui habitat, Hvv, Psalms for Tercc (Ps 
cxviii), Hw. f P(a, Psalms for Vespers, 8vv, Pea, Psalms for 
Compline with 4 antiphons, 8vv 

Othei sacred vocal 3 rcsponsorics. Si quacris, I for 4vv. 2 for Hvv, 
responsory, Dominc Jesu Christe, 3vv, Mold sopia la Nativita del 
Signore, A solo, motet, Susupc me Dominc, 4vv, 2 Gloria Patn, 1 
foi A solo. I foi r solo 
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De Angelis, Naz/areno (h Rome, 7 Nov 1881, d Rome, 
16 Dec 1962). Italian bass After singing as a boy in the 
Sistine and Julian chapel choirs in Rome, he studied 
with Ricci and Prati. He made his debut in 1903 at 
Aquila in Linda di Chamounix, and during the 1906-7 
season appeared at La Scala in La gioconda, Tristan 
und Isolde and Aida, among other operas. He returned 
to La Scala nearly every year until 1914, and then 
occasionally between 1918 and 1933, taking part in 
important revivals of Spontim’s La vestale (1908), / 
vespri siciliani (1909), Cherubim’s Medea (1910) and 
Nabucco (1913), he scored great successes in Norma 
(1912), Montcmczzi's L’amore dei tre re (the first per- 
formance, 1913), Mose (1918), Mefistofele (1918) and 
Dw Walktire (1924), which were ali, with II harhiere di 
Siviglia and Don Carlos, strong points of his repiertory. 
Between 1909 and 1925 he appeared at the leading 
South Amencan theatres and during the 1911-12 
season at the Chicago Auditorium. He retired in 1938. 
De Angelis’s voice was large in volume and range, with 
a rich timbre skilfully varied by inflection and shading 
A vigorous actor and a master of broad and expressive 
phrasing, he was the finest Italian bass between 1910 
and 1930. 
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De Anglia, John. See Bfnbt, JOHN. 

Dearing, Richard. See DhRiNCi, RICHARD. 

Oearnley, Christopher (Hugh) (h Wolverhampton, 1 1 
heb 1930). Finglish organist. After studying under H K. 
Andrews and Edmund Rubbra at Worcester College, 
Oxford (where he was organ scholar from 1948 to 
1052, and took the BMus degree), he was appointed 
assistant organist at Salisbury Cathedral and director of 
music at the choir school m 1954, and organist and 
master of the choristers in 1957. In 1968 he became 
organist of St Paul’s Cathedral, where he widened the 
choral repertory, particularly by introducing more 
2(Kh-ccntury music, and by performing in a liturgical 
context Viennese masses with orchestra. In perfor- 
mances outside the cathedral the choir made an out- 
standing impression at the 1972 F'landers Festival He 
has a 1st) worked on a scheme to restore the organ 
Ills interest in English church music of the late 17th 
and early 18th centuries led to his editing volume in, 
covering the period 1650 1760, of Treasury of English 
Church Music (1965) and writing English Church 
Musk. 1650 17M) (London, 1970) He served on the 
committee responsible for the new supplement to the 
Fnglish Hymnal, and with Allan Wicks was joint com- 
poser ol the people's music lor the Anglican Senes 3 rite 
loi Holy C ommunion As chairman ot the Friends of 
Cathcdial Music, Dcarnley has done much to promote 
decpci appreciation of and support for Fmglish cathedral 
music 

SI ANLI Y WI BB 

Oe Aspre, .lohannes Symonis [.Ichan Simon]. See 
llASgROIS, .lOHANNFS SYMONIS. 

Debain, Alexandre Francois {h Pans, 1809, d Pans, 3 
Dec 1877) F'rench instrument maker. He was originally 
a lorcman in a piano factory In 1834 he established a 
lactory ol' his own and distinguished himself by the 
invention of several musical instruments, among others 
the Harmonium, or orfi^ue expressi/, patented in 1842, 
the Antiphonfl (1846) and the harmonicorde (1851) 
Ills death caused the closure of the factory, but the 
manufacture of his instruments was continued by the 
him of C?haperon, Pans 
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De Beilis, Giovanni Battista {h Mlri, nr Formia, 
<1585 90, d ?Gacta, between 1623 and 1637). Italian 
composer and organist. From Itri he went to Naples, 
vvheie he was favoured by the C'arafa family He 
dedicated his first two books of five-part madrigals to 
•wo of Its members. In 1619, when he signed the dedica- 
tion of his first book of madngals for four voices, he was 
'•vtng at Gaeta. A note to the reader in this print men- 
tioned a forthcoming second collection of his sacred 
works, but neither this nor the first is extant. Della Valle 
nicntioncd that when he visited Gaeta in 1637 he was 
disappointed to find that De Beilis was no longer living. 
He described him as a choirmaster: he probably held 
this position at the cathedral there. Della Valle praised 
his can/onettas, which are also lost, and singled out his 
Lamento di Orfeo as having well-made recitatives. The 
madrigal books, however, are old-fashioned in their in- 
hequent chromaticism, decided emphasis on imitation. 
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and stereotyped imitating motifs. These motifs use quick 
repeated notes or conjunct patterns within a narrow 
range. Entries are often crowded in stretlos, which are 
thick with doubled 3rds or lOths and arc occasionally 
arranged in effects of piled 3rds. The second book is 
more chordal than the others, the third book a little 
more chromatic. The latter contains several works 
closer m style to contemporary Neapolitan madrigals, 
with more open textures and more clearly delineated, 
mclodically cogent phrases. 

WORKS 

II pnmo libro de [20] madngali, 5vv (Naples, 1608) (incl 1 canzoncllaj 
11 sccondo libro dc (21J madngali, 5vv (Naples, 1614) 

I) pnmo libro di |21] madngali, 4vv (Naples, 1619) 

L'annoni.i hydnana, libio secondo. 2 4vv (Naples. 1621). lost 
il tcr/o Itbro di [21] madngali, 5vv (Naples, 1623) 

Psalm, 4vv, in Salmi dclle compicic. ed M Magnclta (Naples, 1620) 
Mottelii c frotiole, 2-4vv. lost, mentioned in Pilom 
C an/oneitas, I amenU) di Orleo, lost, mentioned m Della Valle 
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P della Valle Delhi musuu dell eta nostra (MS, 1640), pr in G B 
Doni De traituK di mmua tomo \e(nndo, cd A F (ion 
(Florence, 1763), repr in A Solerli Ia‘ ortgini del mclodramma 
(Turin. 1 903./ R 1969), 169 

(i O Pilom Notitia de conttapumisn c de t ompouton di musna (MS. 
l-HvaiCii l'2|2|, rl 72 M 

KEITH A LARSON 

D^bol(^ki [Dembolecki], Wojciech (/) Konojady [now 
KonojadJ, Pomerania, 1585-6, d between Sept 1645 
and Feb 1647). Polish composer. He entered the 
Franciscan order at Krakow in 1598, and m 1611 or 
1612 he was ordained in Opole, where he lived from 
1605 Between 1615 and 1617 he lived successively at 
Kalis?. Lw(Sw, where he directed the music at the mon- 
astery church, and Chelm. During a period spent at 
Olomouc trom 1619 he helped to found a society for the 
ransom of .soldiers captured by the Turks. He served as 
a military chaplain m 1621 and 1622 and studied 
theology in Rome for two years, gaming a doctorate m 
1625 He then returned home as provincial of the 
FTanciscan order m Poland but later resigned to become 
general commissar for the release of prisoners held by 
the Turks, and provincial at Kamenicc Podolski. He 
lived in Rome between 1630 and 1632 before returning 
again to Poland as priest at the monastery at Lwow. 
Two volumes of music by him survive. Benedictio men- 
sae cum gratiurum actione for five voices (Torun, 
1616); and Completorium romanum for five voices and 
continue, op 3 (Venice, 1618). The first of these is still 
m the Renaissance contrapuntal style, but the second 
affords one of the earliest appearances m Poland of the 
Baroque style based on the continue. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

SMP 

H Feichl ‘Wojacch D<?b«lv-cki, kompo/ytor religijny / picrws/.ej 
polowy XVII sieku’ [Wojciech D?bol^ki. a composer of church 
music of Ihc first half of Ihe 1 7th century], Przeglqd teologiczny, vi/7 
(1926) 

MIROSLAW PERZ 

De Boyescu, Parepa. See PAREPA, FUPHROSYNE. 

De Brassine. See Brassin family. 

Debrnov, Josef. See Srb, JOSEF. 

De Broda [De Rhoda], Paulus (ft late 15th century). 
Composer. The Glogauer I.iederbuch asenbes two 
tcxtless compositions from the last third of the 15th 
century to ‘Paulus de Broda'; one of them also appears 
anonymously in the Nikolaus Leopold manuscript (D- 
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Mbs Mus.3l54). A ‘Paulus de Rhoda’ is cited in the 
somewhat later Apel manuscnpt {D-LEu Cod. 1494) as 
the composer of a four-voice motet, and the chansonnier 
of the Biblioteca Casanatcnse in Rome, also from the 
late 15lh century, contains a three-voice song with a 
Dutch text incipit ascribed to the same name. A certain 
‘mecstcr Pauwels van Roede’, also a composer, appears 
in the records of the Marian brotherhood at 's- 
Hertogenbosch from 1478 to 1514; Du Saar suggested 
that he was Paulus dc Broda. Pinscher claimed that the 
names ‘Paulus de Broda’ and ‘Paulus de Rhoda’ appear- 
ing in the music manuscripts almost certainly belonged 
to the same person. There is ample room for scepticism 
on this matter, however, considering the narrow 
grounds for the claim and the widely separated ongins 
of the sources. None of the four compositions in ques- 
tion (two songs ed. in EDM, iv, 1936/^) is the work of a 
real master, they are all small, mediocre, late 15th- 
century pieces in a somewhat restless syncopated style, 
and are structurally rather uncontrolled 

Recent research (sec Dauwe) has revealed the exist- 
ence of a humanist scholar Paulas de Rota {h 
Dendermonde, rl415), a student and later professor and 
canonicus in Louvain, Brussels, Cambrai and Mechelen 
between 1436 and 1491 There is however no evidence 
to suggest an identification with Paulus de Broda. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

I clu Saar Het Icven en dc compouties van Jacohus (Utrcchl, 

1946), 95 

L Fmschcr “Paulus dc Broda’, MdCi 

J M Dduwc ‘De mtelleklucllc uiislraling van l^lcndcrmonde in de 
XVdc ceuw’, Johannes Ockeffhem en zi/n ////i (Dendermonde, 1970), 
94 

MARTIN SIAhHHLIN 

Debtera. An alternative lorm for dahtard, Ethiopian 
lay church singers and readers; see ETHIOPIAN RiTb, 
MUSK Ob THb. 

De Busne, Antoine. See BUSNOIS, ANTOINi: 

De Biijiischer [de Bueschcr], Henri {h Brus.scls, 29 Oct 
1880). Belgian oboist. He was the second, and most 
distinguished, of three brothers who began their musical 
lives as boy sopranos (the De Busscher Trio). All three 
studied the oboe under Guide at the Brussels 
Conservatory. Albert, the youngest, became oboist at 
the Monte Carlo Opera, and then first oboe with the 
New York SO until 1913. Henri’s first engagements 
were with the Ysaye Orchestra, the Brussels Opera, and 
then in Pans. In 1904, having decided against conduct- 
ing or singing as a career, he joined Henry Wood’s 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, remaining there till 1913. He 
then succeeded his brother in New York, staying until 
1920 when he moved to Los Angeles There he 
remained until his retirement in 1948. Dunng this per- 
iod he taught both singing and the oboe, and founded the 
De Busscher Chamber Music Society. His preference for 
an instrument with automatic octave mechanism was 
undoubtedly influential in the western USA. Between 
1948 and 1956 Dc Busscher (nominally retired) played 
first oboe in the Columbia Studio Orchestra, he con- 
tinued to teach his impeccable style until 1970. 

PHILIP BATH 

De Bussy (/? ?Pans, 1553-83). French composer. The 
names Bussy and De Bussy were common in 16th- 
century France and appear frequently in Parisian 


archives. Le Roy & Ballard attributed to De Bussy 27 
chansons in anthologies printed between 1553 and 
1583 . The texts are mostly amorous dpigrammes or 
rustic anecdotes in the style of the preceding generation, 
although two (in RISM 1553 ” and 1554 *^) are spiritual 
poems, one by Marguerite of Navarre. The generally 
suave homophonic style of the courtly pieces is akin to 
that of Sandrin’s; indeed three (in 1553 “, 1554 “ and 
1559 '^) had already been ascribed to Sandrin and two 
others (in 1559 '’ and 1567 '^) to Gentien. Although 
steady duple metre predominates, a few have short open- 
ing sections in triple metre and two use the compound 
metre and syllabic homophony favoured by the new 
v(n\ de ville (eg by Areadelt, Cerlon and Mornable). 
Mastery ol syllabic counterpoint is illustrated in the 
longer narrative pieces with recurrent refrains and 
popular melodies (e.g Dieu te gard hergerc, 1575 *) The 
five three-voice chansons are reworkings of four-voice 
models, three by Dc Bussy himself 
Wf)RKS 

27 chansons, 3, 4vv. 15.SV\ 1553^ l.S53^\ 1554’\ lS54^^ 1554^’. 
I5S9*\ 1561’, 156l\ I5^,l^ 1561', 1567'^ 1573'\ 1575\ 1578‘<, 
157K'\ 1583", L583^ 1 ed in C’MM. xlvn (1968), 1 ed M 
C'auchic, /S chansons fran(;aise\ du XV Ic sieclc (Pans, 1926), I cd 
F 1 csuic. Anihtdo^ic dc la thanson parisicntu' (Mowaco, 1953) 

FRANK DOBBINS 

Debussy, (Achille-)Claude (/> St Germain-en-Laye, 22 
Aug 1862; i/ Pans, 25 March 1918) French composer 
He produced a body of orchestral and piano works 
unusually independent of traditional norms in form, 
harmony and colouring; while in his songs and single 
opera he achieved a new psychological penetration 
through understatement, l-'cw later composers have been 
uninfluenced by him 

I Life 2 Vocal dramatic works 3 Orchestral and choral works 4 
Chamber mu.sic 5 Songs 6 Piano works 7 Musical ideals 8 Debussy 
and the musical world 

1. Liff. When Debussy was bom his parents were 
running a china shop; his father subsequently became a 
travelling salesman, a printer's assistant and later a 
clerk, while his mother worked for a time as a 
seamstress. Surprise at the emergence of a composer 
from such a background, unwittingly supported by the 
remarks of one of his biographers, has led some writers 
to doubt Debussy’s legitimacy this notion may finally 
be scotched by juxtaposing a sketch of him on his 
deathbed with a photograph of his paternal grandfather. 

The unsettled life of the young Debussy reached a 
climax with the Commune of -1871, when his father was 
impnsoned for revolutionary activities. However, dur- 
ing this period Debussy was receiving piano lessons 
from Mme Maute, the mother-in-law of Verlaine, who, 
even if she was never a pupil of Chopin as has been 
claimed, at least recognized the quality of the material in 
her hands. In October 1872 Debussy was accepted into 
the piano class of Marmontel and the theory class of 
Lavignac at the Pans Conservatoire, where his other 
teachers were to include Durand, Bazille, Guiraud and, 
for a brief unofficial spell, Franck. Already in 1874 he 
was playing Chopin’s F minor Concerto and a career as 
a virtuoso was clearly in view, but in both 1878 and 
1879 his efforts in the piano examinations went unre- 
warded and these dreams had to be abandoned. At the end 
of 1 880 he joined the composition class of Guiraud and 
under his guidance won the second Prix de Rome in 
1883 and the first Prix de Rome the following year with 
his cantata L 'enfant prodigue. 
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Debussy had already travelled to Italy, Vienna and 
Russia in the company of Tchaikovsky’s patron, Mme 
von Meek, but his enforced stay at the Villa Medici in 
Rome gave him no joy, he was separated from the 
woman he loved (Mme Vasnier, an amateur singer) and 
he was irked by the Villa’s architecture, the pretensions 
of his fellow students and the necessity to produce a 
scries of ‘envois’ for the Academic des Beaux Arts He 
remained in Rome for the minimum permitted period of 
two years and returned to his parents' home in Pans in 
F'ebriiary 1S87 In 1888 and 1889 he visited Bayreuth 
and in the latter year was enthralled by the Javanese 
garnelan at the World Exhibition in Pans From about 
I his time dates Debussy’s liaison with Gabriellc Dupont 
with whom he lived in penury for the next nine years 



I Madamv von Meek's lno. {left to rif^ht) 

Ihnnl'chenko. Rakhi4rskv anil Debussy 

He further marked his independence in 1890 by refus- 
ing to write the customary overture for the official 
performance of two of his 'envois’, the Fantaisie lor 
piano and orchestra and La damoisellc clue, as a result 
of which the whole concert was abandoned. 

In 1892 Debussy became a close friend of Chausson, 
having completed Fcic.\ fialantcs (1891) on poems by 
Verlaine, and began the Prelude a Fapres-midi dun 
fiiune and a first version of the Nocturnes, but it was not 
until the performance of La darnoiselle elue at the 
Socictc Naiionalc in April 1893 that his music came to 
the notice of the public. The next month he attended a 
perlormance of Maeterlinck’s play Pidleas et MHisande, 
and probably began to sketch his opera at once. In 
December the Ysayo. Quartet gave the first performance 
his String Quartet in G minor. Early in 1894 he 
became engaged to the singer Theresc Roger, but the 
t^'igagement was broken olT in unplca.sant circumstances 
which led to a permanent severance of Debussy’s friend- 
•^hip with Chausson. The crowning achievement of these 
l^ohemian years’ was undoubtedly the performance of 
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Prelude a rapres-midi dun faune in December 1894. By 
the spring of 1895 he had finished the first version of 
Pelleas et MHisande, but no completed work appeared 
until the Trots chansons de Bilitis in the summer of 
1897, a year in which Dupont (still his mistress) 
attempted suicide and which ushered in a period of 
despair in his own life 

On 19 October 1899 Debussy married Rosalie (Lily) 
Texier, a mannequin and a fnend of Dupont, and in 
December he completed the Nocturnes for orchestra. In 
1901 he became music critic of La revue blanche and in 
May of that year Pelleas et Mdlisande was formally 
accepted for performance at the Opera-Comique. It is a 
cruel irony that during rehcar.sals of this masterpiece in 
April 1902 Debussy should have been prosecuted for 
non-payment of debts; in spite of a stormy dress rehear- 
sal, the first performance on 30 April was soon hailed as 
a landmark in French music. The opera received its 
100th performance in Pans only ten years later. 

The years 1904 and 1905 were especially prolific 
new works written at this time included the second set of 
Fetes fiiilante.s, the first set ol Images for piano. L isle 
foyeuse and La mer The newly confident tone that 
critics have remarked in these works, especially in the 
last two, may partly he ascribed to the change in 
Debussy’s domestic situation. In the autumn of 1903 he 
met Emma Bardac, the wife of a banker and an amateur 
singer to whom F'aure 1 1 years previously had 
dedicated his song cycle La bonne chanson. In June 
1904 Debussy left his wife and m the autumn moved 
with Bardac into an apartment (bought with her money) 
m the Avenue dii Bois de Boulogne, where he lived for 
the rest of his life In October his wife attempted to 
commit suicide and in the resulting scandal a number of 
Debussy's friends broke ofl' relations with him. A year 
later, on 30 October 1905, a fortnight after the first 
performance of La mer, a daughter was born to 
Debussy and Bardac and named Claude-Emma (Chou- 
C’hou) The parents were married on 20 January 1908 

1906 was marked only by the first performance of the 
first set of Images for piano and the publication of one 
tiny piano piece, the next first performance of a major 
work did not take place until February 1908, when 
Vines played the second set of Images By this time 
Debussy had seen his hopes of material prosperity 
dashed, m 1907 Bardac’s uncle, the financier Osiris, 
disinherited her, and over the next seven years Debussy 
was forced to undertake ten journeys to England, 
Belgium, Flolland, Au.stna, Hungary, Italy and Russia, 
playing the piano and conducting his own works. 

At the end of 1908 Debussy finished Iberia, the 
second of three orchestral Images, and in 1909 he 
enjoyed a year of particular musical success: he was 
appointed a member of the advisory board of the Pans 
Conservatoire, he was in London for the triumphant 
British premiere of Pelleas et M^lisande (even if he had 
strong reservations about the production), the first 
French biography of him by Laloy was published and he 
began five of the first book of Preludes for piano. Early 
in the year, however, he began to be troubled by the 
rectal cancer that was to kill him, and had to take drugs 
to alleviate the pain. The following year Iberia and 
Rondes de printemps were gi^'en their first performances 
and he received two commissions, both of which he 
seems to have accepted largely for financial reasons. The 
second of these, Ia' martyre de St Sehastien, on a text 
by D'Annunzio, achieved some notoriety, but little 
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success. On both commissions, Khamma and 
mar tyre, Debussy engaged the help of other musicians, 
Koechlin and Caplet respectively, and there is evidence 
that he was not clear about the way his style could 
develop. In 191.'^ he finished orchestrating Jeux given 
in the spring of that year by Dyagilev's company, a fort- 
night before the premiere of The Rile of Spring, which 
largely overshadowed it. 

In 1914 Debussy made his last visit abroad, to 
London, although he continued to make plans foi tours 
of the USA, England and Switzerland Early in 1915 
his publisher Jacques Durand commissioned him to 
produce an edition of the works of Chopin and from this 
labour of love sprang the 12 Etudes for piano These 
were only part of his output during the months July to 
October which he spent at Pourville, in this final 
creative burst he also finished En hUmc et non and 
composed the first two of a projected set of six sonatas 
for various combinations of instruments On his return 
to Pans he began to suffer acute pain and in December 
he had a colostomy He wrote nothing the following 
year except the final version of the libretto of La chute 
de la rnaison Usher, based on a story by Poe, a project 
cherished probably for some 2.5 years but never etmi- 
pleted. Ills last work, the Violin Sonata, received its first 
performance in May 1917 with the composer at the 
piano, il was the last music that he played 
in public, at St Jean-de-Lu/ in September. From the 
early days of 1918 he was confined to his room and he 
died on 25 March 

2 Voc al DUAMATIC works Of Debussy’s dramatic 


works before Pelleas nothing survives complete. Two 
fragments from Hymnis, his setting of Ban vi lie's 
comedie-lyrique. show a conventional sweetness of 
harmony and melody, with a little vocalise in honour of 
Mmc Vasnier to whom it was dedicated. Far more 
interesting are the 29 surviving pages of Oiane au hois 
(.sec iig-.l) In tackling Hanvillc’s comedy Debussy 
recognized eventually that he had overreached himsclL 
but the dream world of forests, lakes, of distant horns 
and seductive flutes had made its impression, and in a 
general .sense the work may be regarded as a preparation 
lor L iipies-nudi The third iinhnished work is the ojiera 
Rodrigue et Chimene, which Debussy undertook 
unwillingly in response to parental pressure and in the 
hope that association with its librettist, Mendcs, would 
open doors for him at the Pans Dpera. Alter two ycar^ 
ol work Debussy finally decided he could no longer 
stomach the work's epic nature and claimed that the 
manuscript had been destroyed m an accidental fire.' 
Despite his distaste, he managed to include a number of 
features {.spreading diatonic chords, throbbing oflbeat 
accompaniments) which regularly appear in his mature 
work, and Act 2 begins prophetically 'dans unc salle 
sombre cl vaste dans le chateau de Bivar’ 

The genesis of Pelleas et Melisande, produced at the 
Opera -('omiq lie m 1902, was as early as 1889 Some of 
Debussy's conversations with his teacher Guiraud arc 
on record ‘Music in opera is far too picdominant’, 'My 
idea IS of a short libretto with mobile scenes', ‘No 
discussion or argument between the characters, whom 1 
see at the mercy of life or destiny'. Whether or not 
Debussy read Maeterlinck’s play before seeing it on the 



2 Claude Dehussy (right) with R. Bonheur on the hank of the River Marne at Luzanev. IR9J 
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stage, it IS clear enough why he was attracted to it as a 
libretto (he had already applied unsuccessfully in 1889 
to Maeterlinck for permission to set Im pmcesse 
Maleme) In finding music too predominant in opera 
Debussy was obviously thinking of Wagner. He adored 
ihsian above all Wagner’s operas, but in setting a 
similar story of love, jealousy and revenge he realized 
that he had to find a new means of expression, and 
Pelleas\ stormy reception was due in part to its 
negative characteristics, it is in a superficial sense anti- 
Wagner, anti-Masscnet and wholly anti- Leoncavallo. 
The fact that Debussy seriously considered a Pel leas en 
(ravesti demonstrates his view of this operatic hero as no 
Dcs Grieux, let alone a Siegfned. On the other hand the 
npera is not lacking in positive features: the primacy of 
text over music (Debussy made only a few cuts in 
Maeterlinck’s original), a total respect for the inflections 
ot the French language, and a revolutionary use of 
discreet orchestral colour and of silence. During the 
years 189.V5, when Pelleas was taking shape, Debussy 
to know the vocal score of Boris Godunov and it is 
reasonable to suppose that it made its mark, in principle 
riithcr than in detail. 

One of Debussy’s main achievements in Pelleas was 
prolong by his music the equivocal yet palpable 
jilmosphere of the play. The story, set in the allegorical 
•^'rigdoin of Allemonde, is almost embarrassingly simple 
‘^r^d Debussy turned this simplicity to advantage. The 
''Cry lack of action allowed him time to capture the often 
unexpressed feelings of the characters so that without. 


for the most part, any histrionics they come across the 
footlights as far more than cardboard figures. At the 
same time they lack the definition that a Verdi would 
have given them. Everything lies m the mode of sugges- 
tion to which the orchestra is dedicated and in the 
sparing (and often misunderstood) use of recurring 
themes. Debussy does not use these as material for any 
symphonic argument essential to the opera, still less as 
agents of what he called the ‘visiting card’ technique of 
the /?wg. These themes refer not so much to individual 
characters as to states of mind. True, Golaud is often 
tormented in spint, but it is simplistic to speak of 
‘Golaud’s theme’. The uncertain progress of this motif, 
charactenzed by a dotted rhythm (ex.l), symbolizes not 

Kxl 

so much Golaud himself as his struggle against fate, and 
this is a struggle in which Pelleas and Melisande are also 
involved. We may compare this phrase with what has 
been called ‘ Arkel's motif (ex. 2) but which, in its rounded 

Ex,2 

^ cresc ^ 

P grave et expressif 
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contours, more nearly symbolizes the old man's 
acceptance of fate as the dominating factor of life. 

The voccil score was probably linished by August 
1895, and in 1901 Debussy was promised a production 
the following year by the director of the Opera- 
Comique. Before that date the composer had firmly to 
refuse the giving of fragments of the work or the making 
of a symphonic suite, indeed, so precious to him was the 
image of the opera that the cold actuality of a full-.scale 
production filled him with misgivings. In May 1901 he 
began the orchestration, then m November began again 
I’rom the start of 1902 difliculties mounted countless 
mistakes in the orchestral parts, Maeterlinck’s hostility 
caused partly by the rejection of his mistress for the part 
of Mclisande, and the discovery that interludes were 
needed to allow time for scene changes Alter a noisy 
public dress rehearsal the premiere on ^0 April 1902 
was quieter, but hostility and incomprehension weic il 
anything more widespread. The critics were divided 
Among the opposition Theodore Dubois, the director of 
the Conservatoire, forbade his students to go to it, while 
even some supporters were puzzled the critic Gustave 
Bret wrote ‘This music overwhelms you, drives deep 
into your heart with a power of inspiration that 1 admire 


but cannot fully understand'. Accusations were largely 
of formlessness (no arias), melodic and rhythmic mon- 
otony (no dances), lack of noi.se (sparing use of trom- 
bones) and unintelligible harmonic progressions (few 
perfect cadences). Possibly these criticisms might have 
been tempered by a perusal of the vocal score but this 
did not appear in print until ten days after the premiere 
and by that time positions were entrenched. The opera's 
.supporters were mostly young and they made a 
vociferous defence of this work which for them opened a 
door to the ‘new music': ‘what will survive in Pelldas . . . 
IS the human soul which there finds its exprcs.sion; the 
work’s humanity’ (Fernand Gregh, quoted in Valias, 
19^2). fhe symbolrst movement, which reached its peak 
in Pans about 1890, had belatedly engendered an 
operatic masterpiece. 

Debussy’s career was littered with abandoned 
diamalic proiecls (see work -list), but the two to which he 
probably devoted most time were Le diahle dans le 
hc/froi and Im chute de la maison Usher, both on tales of 
Poe. Only fragments survive of the music for this varied 
double bill In /.c diahle Debussy was intent on finding a 
new style of choral writing to express the mingled sen- 
timents of a crowd, neither the antiphonal groups ol 
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lioris Godunov nor the organized army of Die 
MeistersinRcr. The part of the Devil himself was not to 
be sung but whistled. In contrast with this ironic fantasy 
Im chute was a study of pathological melancholia. The 
grey stones of Usher’s house, like the dungeons of 
Ciolaud's castle, shadow the existence of the characters 
and it cannot be doubted that Debussy to some extent 
saw himself mirrored in the over-sensitive person of 
Roderick Usher He absorbed himself in this opera as he 
had not done in anything since the composition of 
Pclleas\ in 1908 he wrote to his editor. ‘ there are 
times when I lose contact with my surroundings and if 
Roderick Usher's sister were suddenly to appear 1 
should not be all that surprised' 

Debussy’s last vocal work for the stage was the 
incidental music to Le martyre dc St Sehastten (1911), 
a synthesis of orchestral and vocal music, speech, mime 
iind dancing on a (e\t by D'Annunzio In spite of the 
haste in which Debussy was forced to complete the 
music, he was not displeased with the result. I he mix- 
ture of paganism and Christianity in the texl may have 
evoked memories of the occultism in which he had 
dabbled in the 1890s, but it did not plca.se the 
Archbishop of Paris, who forbade ('al holies to attend 
On the day of the ban Debussy declared to a journalist, 
i assure you, I have written the music as though it were 
commissioned for a church', and certainly it seems to 
have been widely admired. Less acceptable to the 
C'hurch were the glorification of crucltv in D'Annunzio's 
text and the beautiful legs of Ida Rubinstein, who played 
the part of the saint Lor all the money spent on it. La- 
martyre was a flop and has never again been staged in its 
original fivc-houi form. Debussy received considerable 
help with the .scoring from his friend Caplet and the final 
thorus has been widely assumed to be wholly Caplet’s 
work, it docs have an unusually academic flavour but 
recent research supports the view that it is indeed by 
Debussy Of the five ‘mansions' into which the work is 
divided the fourth, ‘Lc laurier blcsse', is of the highest 
inspiration throughout, while elsewhere individual pas- 
sages, such as the saint’s dance on the red-hot coals and 
the prelude to the second mansion, ‘La chambre 
magiquc', show Debussy moving towards an orchestral 
texture that is at the same time evocative and hard as iron 

3 ORCHt.STRAI. AND CHORAL WORKS, A study of 
Debussy’s orchestral works before his successful Prix 
de Rome cantata L’cnfant prodi^ue (1884) is profitable 
only in showing first that Debussy was no infant Mozart 
and second that he was only comfortable when writing 
pastiche of the conventional French idiom of the period. 
Some undigested Russian influence may be noted in a 
work such as the B minor Symphony (1880) and 
some imaginative but ill-judged attempts at sinister 
trombone writing in Le f^ladiateur (1883), but only in 
enfant prodigue does the music flow with any 
conviction. Through the ten years 1884-94 he directed 
his efforts towards achieving a similar sense of 
L'onviction while using a more advanced musical 
language and pursuing ideas both radical and elusive. 

01 the four ‘envois’ which Debussy was obliged to 
^iibmii to the Academic only two were composed in 
l^ome. Zuleima (now lost) and the symphonic suite 
f^nntemp.s, finished, apart from the orchestration, a 
•T'onih before his return to Paris in March 1887. This is 
ihe earliest of his orchestral works to find a place in the 


modern repertory and in its two movements Debussy 
tried ‘to express somehow the slow, agonizing birth of 
beings and of objects in nature, then the gradual 
blossoming, and finally an outburst of joy at being 
reborn to a new life'. It was to be a work ‘of an individual 
colour' and ‘without a programme’. The jury of the 
Academic censured its ‘vague impressionism’ (the first 
recorded use of this dangerous term to desenbe 
Debu.ssy's music) while admitting that, whatever 
Debussy's faults, banality was not one Unfortunately the 
original full score is lost, and the version made from a 
piano score in 1912 by Bii.sscr, excluding as it docs the 
female chorus, can give only a rough idea of it Debussy 
himself wanted the piano duet included but it seems that 
his interest m this work of his youth was by that time 
financial rather than aesthetic. The most interesting 
features of the score are the pentatonic opening of 
unaccompanied melody and the amalgamation of the 
two mam tunes to form the climax (sec Petite suite) The 
first movement begins and ends in major in spite of 
(or perhaps because of) Saint-Saens’s objection to this 
key for the orchestra in Zideima: there are Wagnerian 
echoes at the beginning of the second movement; and 
the ‘outburst of joy' is rather brashly Lisztian 

A female chorus also plays an important part in the 
third ‘envoi’. La damoiselle elue (1887-8). In setting a 
French translation of The Blessed Damozel by Rossetti 
Debussy avoided the pitfalls of sentimentality, and the 
chastely syllabic chanting of the chorus is strangely 
impressive, more so than the solo vocal writing which is 
somewhat wooden, though the Damozel herself has 
.some beautitiil turns of phrase Debussy clearly had 
Parsifal in mind when he wrote it, and he used a 
medium-sized orchestra with restraint As m so many 
later works, flute, oboe and english horn have virominenl 
parts, and strings and harp arc frequently used for 
colouristic effects, such as the surprisingly syncopated 
passage portraying the angels playing their guitars and 
lutes, where the two main themes are again played 
simultaneously. The stnngs frequently divide; for the 
final C major chord into 18 parts. The material too is m 
many ways individual Inside the basic C major, out of 
mind for much of the work, E minor-major becomes 
almo.st a subsidiary tonic, in accord with the often 
modally in.spircd harmony, and the blatant consecutive 
Sihs of the opening phrase indicate that Debussy was 
not one to let academic formulae restrain his ‘plaisir’ 

The final ‘envoi' was the Fantaisie for piano and 
orchc.stra This was never performed in Debussy’s 
lifetime, but it is clear from his correspondence of the 
early 189()s that he was not at the time dissatisfied with 
the work. In fact he withdrew it before the intended first 
performance only because d’Indy wanted to perform the 
first movement alone; as it is a cyclic work and the three 
movements arc played continuously, Debus.sy’s altitude 
is understandable It contains several imaginative pas- 
sages, including some extended use of the whole-tone 
scale to build tension, but in general the orchestral 
writing looks to Li.szt, the piano writing to Saint-Saens 
and the result is not wholly satisfactory. Certainly it 
gives little warning of the stature of Debussy’s next 
major orche.stral work. 

In the words of Boulez, ‘just as modern poetry surely 
took root in certain of Baudelaire’s poems, so one is 
justified in saying that modem music was awakened by 
L’apres-midi dun faune\ While few might disagree with 
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this judgment, few would agree about what makes 
L’apres-midi such a revolutionary work. Like Mal- 
larme’s poem the music works by suggestion, and in 
a sense any careful analysis is likely to be right, as far as 
It goes. At any rate it is not a straightforward piece of 
programme music; as the composer said, ‘if the music 
were to follow more closely it would run out of breath, 
like a dray horse competing for the Grand Pnx with a 
thoroughbred' The unique sound of the work comes 
partly from the richness of the woodwind section 
(including three flutes, english horn and four horns) and 
the prominent roles which they play in the absence of 
trumpets, trombones and timpani The only percussion 
instruments, unless one counts the two harps as such, 
are the two antique cymbals, to which Debussy 
entrusted a mere five notes apiece, a highly ‘unprofes- 
sional' use of a commodity, ju.stified beyond question by 
its effect Texture apart, the trancc-likc quality of the 
score also stems from the nature of the opening theme, 
whose languorously syncopated outline and emphasis 
on the Intone (Cit G) weaken the claims of the E ma|or 
tonality. It is possible to analyse the whole work as a 
series of perpetual variations on this theme Debussy 
used the sound of the flute as a symbol of the faun’s 
dreaming, and, as in dreams, the same ideas recur but in 
different configurations, while the reedy timbres of oboe 
and clarinet act as modulators from one state to another 
The friction between theme and distorted echo is taken 
up on another level by that between the contrary sugges- 
tions of melody and harmony, some chords producing 
rich ‘fnssons' simply by their context. Similarly, the 
total silence of the sixth bar is bursting with music. Even 
the central Db section, regretted by some critics, can be 
seen as a mirage of activity, an unattainable state as the 
returning flute theme soon shows; here too there is 
friction, between the ‘real' and the ‘ideal’ (which is 
which*^), here too a development from the chromatic 
tonal conflict of the opening bars 

For all its revolutionary character, L'apres-midi was 
an instant success. Mallarme wrote to Debussy that the 
music ‘set up no dissonance with my text, except indeed 
to explore further the nostalgia and the atmosphere of 
light, delicately, disturbingly, deeply' Not unexpectedly, 
Saint-Saens saw this truth with other eyes: ‘[It] is pretty 
sound, but it contains not the slightest musical idea in 
the real sense of the word. It’s as much a piece of music 
as the palette a painter has worked from is a painting’. 
Dyagilev produced it as a ballet in 1912 for which 
Nizhinsky danced the name part and provided the 
choreography. Although this production had its 
defenders, Debussy was not one of them. Contemporary 
accounts make it clear that the fluid construction of the 
music was belied by the architectural poses of the 
dancers and that the subtle suggestions of sexuality were 
made all too explicit. 

It seems likely that the Nocturnes began life as Trois 
scenes au crepuscule in 1892 and went through other 
metamorphoses before reaching their final form (see 
work list). The strings in Nuages arc unusually 
predominant for Debussy, and are something more than 
a mere background to the chromatic line of the english 
horn, suggested to Debussy by the hooter of a ‘bateau- 
mouche’ on the Seine. Their textures are extraordinarily 
varied; the spare two-part counterpoint doubled at the 
octave, widespread divisions, and a blending of arco and 
pizzicato in which they throb like an enormous heart. In 
the central section the pentatonic tune and its scoring 


are obviously suggested by the lie of the hands on the 
keyboard, whereas the masterly dissolution of the final 
bars is purely orchestral in inspiration, described by 
Debussy as a ‘grey agony, gently tinged with white’. 
Fetes IS one of the most truly descriptive of all his 
works. The brass band of the Garde Republicaine moves 
through the festivities and its tunc is just vulgar enough 
to set it apart from the surrounding music which has 
passed through the prism of Debussy’s own insight; it 
also has the advantage of working with it to form a 
contrapuntal climax Less clumsy than Printemps, less 
solid than the last movement of La mer, less raucous 
than Iberia, this movement is unique in Debussy’s music 
for the grace of its high spirits. In its unconstrained use 
of triads and major 9ths and in the entirely natural 
vacillation between triple, quadruple and quintuple 
metre, the rustic dream of the faun has been civilized 
and given substance in contemporary surroundings. The 
coda distils that sense of pleasurable exhaustion 
Debussy had already tapped in his song Chevaux de bois 
15 years earlier. Sirencs, including a vocalising female 
chorus, IS a study in ‘sea-texture’ before La mer but 
without that work’s subtleties of construction. It is a 
rare chorus that surmounts the difficulties ol intonation 
Laloy, reviewing the first performance, claimed some- 
what ironically to have found intellectual pleasure in the 
historically correct quarter-tones of these Greek 
mythological figures On a more serious level, the con- 
trolled monotony and regular phrase lengths may be 
taken as a symbol of the sirens' power, dependent as it 
was on an appearance of unsophisticated charm. 

Those enthusiasts who expected to find in La mer a 
repetition of Sjrene\ or of the grotto scene in Pell^as 
were disappointed, and admittedly the complex struc- 
ture and the anti-mclodic conception of certain passages 
were calculated to disturb the casual listener At the 
opening of the first movement (up to fig.|31) there is a 
bewildering succession of textures, ranging from themes 
to noises via arabesques and accompanimcntal figures 
Themes, such as that played by the horns at fig.[3], and 
including the sharp 4th and flat 7th characteristic of this 
period, have to be fought for and are subject to interrup- 
tions from the surrounding materials; or rather, reinter- 
pretations, because nearly all the material denves from 
the four superimposed 5ths, announced in a reordered 
form at the opening and subsequently presented both 
horizontally and vertically. For sheer complexity the 
passage at fig.[18] is a prime example. Seven different 
rhythms are sounding simultaneously and three different 
patterns of dynamics. 

The second movement, ‘Jeux de vagucs’, is a master- 
piece of suggestion in which Debussy blurred the out- 
lines by trills and hetcrophonic scoring. It is instructive 
to compare the end of this movement with the coda of 
L'apres-midi, also in E major and making use of flute, 
harp and muted brass. The later passage is less compact, 
perhaps less ‘perfect’, but Debussy continues to imbue it 
with a sense of expectancy that is quite unanalysable; no 
wonder he was not satisfied with his earliest version 
The answer to this expectancy is the simple but menac- 
ing noise of the tumultuous sea. If the second movement 
was a study of light, the third movement is a study of 
colour and space, and of the elemental power at which 
the first movement had only hinted. Some critics have 
found the Franckian main tunc rather blatant, even 
weak, but if this is true the final grafting on to it of the 
chorale takes advantage of the weakness to good effect 
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At the theme's second appearance the high Ab harmonic 
on the first violins creates an amazing impression of 
space, an orchestral use of the ‘technique of illusion' 
which Lockspeiscr has mentioned in connection with the 
piano works; the listener tends not to hear the harmonic 
jlsclf, only the effect it has on the texture as a whole, a 
procedure which we may legitimately term ‘impression- 
ist’ But m general the logic ol this movement is 
traditional enough and leads to the first wholly extrovert 
ending since the piano Fantatsw. 

La mvr occupied Debussy for nearly two years from 
the summer of 1903 In the meantime he wrote the two 
Danscs for cross-strung chromatic harp and string 
orchestra, commissioned by the tirm of Plcyel m liaison 
with the Brussels Conservatory as a test piece for a class 
that was being initiated there m this new instrument 
C’oinpared with La mvr. the Dansvs arc chaste and 
formal The first, based on a piano piece by the 
Portuguese composer Francisco de Lacorda, belongs to 
ihc stalely genre ol f)an\vasvs Jc Dviphvs, the second 
sparkles rather more certainly it is hard to find m 
either a musical explanation for Faure’s review, m 
which he relerrcd to the ‘usual collection of harmonic 
peculiarities'. Much the same directness and simplicity 
I’overns the Tna^ chansons Jv ('/larUw ^'Orleans for 
unaccompanied chorus Debussy had finished the two 
outer songs in 1S98 riie first is largely based on the 
Aeolian mode, addressed with decently restrained ador- 
ation to the beloved, 'the last illustrates the cruel 
sterility ol winter not only by fairlv obvious 
(.hromaticisni but also (a typical /cm d'esput) by a 
passage of (ugal imitation In the centra! song, 
composed ten years later, the word ‘labourin' is enough 
to turn Debussy towards Spam, especially since he was 
at the time already involved m ins hugest ‘Spanish' 
work 

Ihe three movements ctilleclively entitled Iberia 
themselves form the central movement of his orchestral 
Images Flere Dcbus.sy, with the resources ol a large 
orchestra, faced the temptations of direct sound- 
pumting, whereas on the piano any mutation had to pass 
through the filler of his own ‘plaisir’ Perhaps the most 
impressive thing about Ihena is Debussy's skill (as in 
Fetes) m (lining with vulgarity without ever losing his 
aristocratic poise. Guitars and castanets arc plentiful, 
even trombone glissandos, but involvement is tempered 
with objectivity. The clarinets for example, which gam a 
new melodic importance in these Images, are directed 
oil their first entry to be 'elegant and fairly rhythmical' as 
opposed to sloppily sentimental. In the central ‘Parfums 
de la null’ sultry passion is suggested by the 
orchestration but there is no romantic denouement; 
instead the darkness dissolves into the morning light of a 
festival, a transitional passage of which Debussy was 
particularly proud. This last movement consists of what 
Debussy called ‘realities', thrown at the audience in an 
apparently incoherent assembly of ideas and bathed in a 
hard, garish luminosity. Even if the procedure is not 
iiiiblle in the sense of contrived, it is certainly a crucial 
"'Icp m the abandonment of linear molivic thinking m 
much 20th-century music Equally certainly it is not 
'impressionist'. 

(lif^ues and Rondes de printemps together balance this 
'^rgely extrovert central movement. Gtgues is not so 
much sad as tragic. Throughout there is a feeling that 
happiness is within reach, and the music of the Keel 
brings with it a certain desperate jollity, like that of 


the fool in King Lear But as the flute rules L apres- 
midi, so the baleful timbre of the oboe d’amore is stron- 
ger than any mere tune. There are no ‘realities’ in 
Gigtics, nor in Rondes, in which Debussy for the fourth 
time used the nursery tune ‘Nous n’irons plus au bois’. 
The mood of the piece is a kind of refined nostalgia But 
unlike nostalgia proper, it never becomes self-indulgent 
or repetitive Indeed a contemporary critic found that, 
while It was based with an almost academic strictness on 
the nursery tune, it lacked emotional coherence. Part of 
the secret lay no doubt in the complexity of the 
orchestration, the primal function of timbre, entrusted 
in Gigues to the oboe d'amorc, is here disseminated 
among the whole orchestra The interplay of rhythms, 
too, IS extiemcly subtle and contained within an overall 
fluidity of tempo. 

Debussy’s last three orchestral works were all ballets, 
iw/o of which were orchcstratetl with the assistance of 
others Ol these, /.m hoite a iouioux is undoubtedly a 
success on its own modest terms as ‘a work to amuse 
children, nothing more', but Khumma, an Egyptian bal- 
let written for the English dancer Maud Allan, has 
generally and unfairly been written off as a I'ailurc. 
Debussy referred to its ‘trumpet calls which suggest 
revolt and lire and which send a shiver down your back’, 
indicating that if he wrote it in the first place for money 
he had nevertheless responded in some degree to the 
‘childishly simple' .scenario 

Debussy harboured similai feelings about the plot of 
Jeuw which he wrote for Dyagilcv in the late summer of 
1912. but in this case a simple structure encouraged a 
particularly rich response As m ‘Jeux de vagucs* from 
La mer, the title ‘games* seems to have suggested to 
Debussy a framework of rules which was but the starting- 
point for the substance of the game itself, consisting of 
an infinite variety ol strokes and gestures. In Jeux the 
substance is the endless variation of the basic, undulat- 
ing phrase, the orchestral colours and the proliferating 
arabesques; even if these ‘acccssones' do not help to get 
the ball over the net, they are what makes the game 
worth watching Stravinsky considered Jeux an orche- 
slial maslei piece, but found some of the music (that is, 
the ideas) too easy on the ear (Trop lalique’). It is at least 
questionable whether this drstinction is valid. I'he logic 
of the work is hard to sec on the page. The fragments 
coalesce towards the end into a promising theme, but 
this IS cut short at the climax and leads to a poetic 
disintegration, which, like that in ‘Jeux de vagues’, gave 
the composer second thoughts. Certain ideas, such as 
the dark stillness of the park at the opening or the flight 
and force of the tennis ball, find traditional expression, 
but there is at no time a jarring between such external 
ideas and the inner development of the music Jeux was 
first greeted with incomprehension, then forgotten. 
Now, at the other extreme, it is a cult object of the avant 
garde who, in their admiration for its technical wonders, 
perhaps lose sight of its emotional power. As in Ravel's 
La valse, and yet how differently, the waltz is isolated as 
a cultural phenomenon and placed in a new and disturb- 
ing context, wc see that the opium of the dancing classes 
IS no longer potent. To borrow Debussy’s own phrase 
about The Rite of Spring, Jeux is ‘a ^autiful night- 
mare'. 

4. Chambhr music. Apart from an early Piano Trio 
in G (rl879) and a Nocturne et seherzo for cello and 
piano, both written for himself and his partners in von 
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Meek's musical establishment, Debussy’s earliest essay 
m this genre is his String Quartet (1893), although 
‘essay’ is hardly appropriate for such a radical reinter- 
pretation of the medium. The opening theme provides 
material for three of the four movements but, character- 
istically, Debussy allowed himself freedom from cyclic 
tyranny in the slow movement where a certain Russian 
melancholy comes to the fore One of the chief novelties 
of the first movement is that the rhythm and overall 
shape of the main theme assume priority over its 
original hannonic structure and over the exactness of 
melodic details It is meaningful to distinguish between 
the endless vanation which Debussy applies here and 
the intcrvallic kind of development which appeals more 
to the German mentality. Of the four movements the 
scher/o is undoubtedly the most startling. In the com- 
bination of arco and pizzicato and in the pervading 
cross-rhythms the listener loses track of any thematic 
thread and instead is forced to appreciate the texture as 
texture The result is almost orchestral in its variety and 
stands as the earliest model for those quartet writers of 
the 2()th century (Webern, Bartdk) for whom timb'-e has 
assumed a dominant role It is no surprise to find the 
composer 15 years later complaining of the difficulty of 
making a piano arrangement of the work The im- 
mediate critical reaction was mostly of puzzlement 
Dukas recognized its stature but Chausson, to whom 
Debussy had confided details of the work in progicss, 
was profoundly disappointed and said so. A second 
quartet was de.stined by Debussy to soothe this dis- 
appointment, but the bicak in their friendship no doubt 


explains why this work never became more than a 
project. 

In 1910, for the annual practical examinations at 
the Conservatoire, Debussy completed two pieces for 
clarinet and piano: the Premiere rapsodie as the test 
piece proper and a sight-reading exercise later published 
as the Peiite piece The latter is unpretentiously charm- 
ing (rather like The Liltle Shepherd in Children's 
Corner) but the Rapsodie is, in the words of Debussy’s 
friend Robert Godet, ‘the most dreamlike of his rhap- 
.sodies', he exploited both the cantabilc and lon agilua 
aspects of the clarinet’s character in a truly Mozartian 
fashion, without plumbing Mo/artian depths The work 
gains greatly from the composer’s own orchestral arran- 
gement 

Debussy's final chamber works were the three son- 
atas, of a projected set of six, which he wrote between 
the summer of 1915 and the spring of 1917 In the, 

C ello Sonata ( 1915) the traditionally sustained legato of 
the instrument is almost ignored Instead Debussy 
seems to have been bent on turning it into a bass guitar 

he himsell dubbed the work ‘Fieri ol angry with the 
moon' Where there are passages of legato they even 
tually dissolve into nervous ornaments Logical continu- 
ity IS stretched beyond one's immediate understanding 
by persistent variation of speed and by a tree modula- 
tion which often becomes a surrealistic luxtaposition of 
different ideas. The second movement in particular is an 
extension of the essentially non-thematic siructuie m the 
scherzo ol the String Quartet. When, m the third and 
final movement, something in the nature of a theme docs p;| 
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appear, it has the effect of a sarcastically disingenuous 
remark dropped into an otherwise wholly allusive con- 
versation. If the tone of the Sonata for flute, viola and 
harp is less challenging, it too is built on under- 
statements. The harmonic language is surprisingly 
simple and the occasional turn of phrase harks back to 
Debussy’s melodic style of the 189()s, but the message 
thus conveyed is undeniably of the 20lh century. Partly 
this IS a question of the scoring: Debussy had onginally 
planned to use an oboe instead of the viola, but the 
string instrument is undoubtedly more eflective not only 
for pitch but also in mediating between plucked strings 
and woodwind, between the evanescent and the con- 
trolled sound. Partly it is the free assembly, even more 
pronounced than in the Cello Sonata, of thematic 
L'lcments' the six ideas of the first movement return, with 
or without extensive variation, in the order 2 5-6-.V 

4 1-5-3. Partly it is such innovations in the sonata 
tradition as the narcissistic echoes which bring the work 
to a halt in the second bar of the first movement The 
composer said of it: i don’t know whether it should 
move us to laughter or tears. Perhaps both?’ 

The Violin Sonata (1917) was the last work Debussy 
finished He had particular difficulty with the final 
movement, settling in the end for a version of his 
original idea; and even if the end may seem a rather too 
facile solution, it is surely wrong to dismiss the work as 
worthless. The middle movement is an exercise in the 
fantastic, including some surprisingly wholehearted 
tunes, and the first is remarkable for its fluid extensions 
of the rhythms one expects The writing for the violin 
betrays Dcbus.sy’s admiration for the true ‘gypsy’ style, 
and at the recapitulation he was patently lorn between 
the claims of form and those of fantasy. The result is 
two parallel streams of invention in which it is possible 
to see foreshadowed many of the concepts of dualism to 
be found in later 20lh-ccnlury music 

5 SoNCiS The earlier part of Debussy’s output of songs 
presents chronological problems, dates of composition 
and extent of revision are often quite unlraceable. That 
said, one can at least begin to describe the general 
character of much of this early work. Two influences arc 
apparent above all others: that of French opera (whether 
Gounod or Massenet, the atmosphere at least is very 
similar) and that of the amateur singer Mme Vasnier 
The smooth, unsurpnsing lines of the 19lh-century 
French tradition are everywhere in evidence in the songs 
Debussy wrote before leaving for Rome in 1885. A 
song such as Rondeau (1882) is almost a pre-echo of 
Manon’s apostrophe to her ‘petite table’; the melody is 
suspended in a glutinous diatonic substance, com- 
pounded chiefly of added 6th or dominant 7th, gently 
stirred from time to time, but which binds the melody to 
a complaisant servitude. The influence of Vasnier works 
in a different direction. She possessed a high, agile voice, 
and for her Debussy wrote the great majority of his 
songs before 1885. The unpublished Rondel chinois is a 
diverting vocalise and little more, but the first version of 
Pdntoches and two other Verlaine settings. Pantomime 
and Pierrot, manage to extract some expressive content 
fiom the style. 

In view of Debussy’s deficient education, it is perhaps 
surprising that even in his early 20s he was responding 
lo the quality of the poets he set. Generally the sen- 
hniental effusions of Ban vi lie and Bourget get what they 
deserve, the former’s Ziphyr becoming almost a parody 
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of Itself. But where a second-rate poet surpasses himself 
(Bourget in Beau soir), or when the poet is of the order 
of Verlaine or Mallarme, Debussy’s setting reflects this. 
The style may still be that of French opera, and there 
may still be passages of vocalise, but the germ of sincer- 
ity is transmitted. In Beau soir (to which the chron- 
ological provisos apply) the antithesis of E major and G 
minor at the end of the piano introduction is a warning 
of the ambivalent mood of the poem, leaving the details 
of such ambivalence to be filled in by the singer. The 
penultimate chord, as in several songs of this penod, is 
an augmented 5lh, but here Debussy integrated the 
cliche by aligning it chillingly with the second syllable 
of ‘tombeau’. The only published song to show a fore- 
taste of genius IS Apparition on a poem by Mallarme. 
Perhaps it is noteworthy that with Beau soir this is one 
of the few not dedicated to Vasnier. Certainly there is 
nothing wanton or irrelevant in the vocal line, from 
which Debussy was to extract one complete phrase for 
use in Pelleas et MHisande. Some of the word-setting is 
still a little heavy and stilted, but the lines themselves are 
magnificently wide, resting on harmonies and textures 
that are always changing. Both the opening phrase, on 
one note, marked ‘reveuscmenl’, and the ending, lulled 
by juxtaposed major triads, take the listener into the 
dream world of Mallarme’s poem. 

With the Artettes ouhliees Debussy moved decisively 
towards the style of his maturity In Green the piano 
part provides a framework of two-bar phrases on which 
the varied melodic line is built, it concerns itself with 
melody and almo.sphcre, the voice with rhythm and 
words, a division that enabled Debussy to mould the 
vocal line alter the natural inflections of the French 
language. At the same lime he was alive to the overall 
shape of the poem as the poet’s mood passes from 
ardour, through fear, to hope, so the initial Ab minor 
only at the end finds some repose in the tonic CJb major. 
The confinement of the vocal line within narrower limits 
also gave Debussy the opportunity to make an expres- 
sive point with occasional wide leaps or mclismata. In 
I’extase, Debus.sy marked in this way the ‘muted 
rolling of the pebbles under the water’ and ‘the soft cry 
of the ruffled grass', the climactic points in the poet’s 
imagery, and he caught the plainer language of the final 
verse in a return to syllabic word-setting and a high 
proportion of repeated notes. To convey the tragic mon- 
otony of II pleure dans mon coeur, the vocal line coin- 
cides throughout with the 40 two-bar phrases of the 
piano part, and the opening Dorian modality is con- 
sciously exploited as an atmospheric device. A refined 
symbolism is at work m Chevaux de hois, dating in 
essentials from 1885, where the circular movement of 
the horses on the merry-go-round is mirrored by ‘cir- 
cular’ melody and harmony that return predictably to 
their starting-point; and in L' ombre des arhres, where 
the recurring octave E# discreetly but powerfully sug- 
gests the unidentified fate by which the traveller’s hopes 
are shattered. Even though this E<f octave is heard at 
three pitches, it is hardly an exaggeration to see it as an 
early example of an ‘objet sonore’, a single sound 
conceived in terms of one particular instrument or com- 
bination of instruments, and one which plays a struc- 
tural role. 

Simultaneously with the Arieites Debussy worked on 
the Cinq podmes de Baudelaire. Laloy, in his biography 
of 1909, noted that ‘finding a vocal line and a consistent 
mood to fit these works, which resemble the pictures of 
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Manet and sometimes those of Cezanne in their dense 
complexity, was something of a lour de force’. The effect 
of the piano part is indeed that of a reduction from a 
well-filled orchestral score, and in general Debussy con- 
tinued along the path he had abandoned after 
Apparition. The influence of Wagner is prevalent, 
especially in Recueillement with its images of love, night 
and death. I>ebussy coped with the formal problems of 
setting the long poem Le balcon by development 
through insertion as against development through 
repetition, and in Harmonic du soir he even reflected in 
the music the stringent ‘pantoum’ form of the poem, in 
which the second and fourth lines of one quatrain 
become the first and third lines of the next. Unique in 
the set IS Le jet d’eau, completed in March 1S89. The 
image of water obviously moved Debussy to abandon 
the almost experimental style of the other songs, the 
texture is more open and nearly devoid of chromatic 
inner parts. Debussy later orchestrated this song alone 
of the five but Vuillermoz's criticism, ‘listening to this 
unblended and colourle.ss orchestration one misses the 
piano', points, if in a backhanded way, at the essentially 
pianistic style of the accompaniment, depending for its 
effect on the sympathetic resonance between the vibrat- 
ing strings. 

These preoccupations with sonority and with the 
idiomatic setting of the French language continued in 
the songs of the next decade Les anf*idu\. Lcs cloches 
and De soir, show three imaginative attempts at captur- 
ing the sound of bells while in L'ethehmncmeni des 
haws Debussy even managed to evoke the synthetic 
sound of ‘cloches comme des flutes' The variety of style 
between songs is very wide, compare for instance the 
conversational tone of Dans le jurdin with the heroic 
sweep and bold colours of La mer est plus belle All 
thc.se tendencies came together for the first time in the 
masterly first set of Fetes f»alantes Debussy had made 
two versions of an earlier .setting of En sourdine^ in 
which the piano pulsates on expressively dissonant 
chords; in this published setting he exploited the same 
kind of texture but the subtleties of interplay between 
voice and piano were made finer and the whole song 
became a logical development, in terms not of notes but 
of mood, from the insistent melancholy of the nightin- 
gale’s refrain. Fantoches is essentially a song of 1882, 
but the revision mixed triple rhythms with the onginal 
duple ones and integrated the ending into the rest of the 
song, both the sort of improvements that one might have 
expected. It is an extraordinary little Harlequinade that 
seems at first insubstantial, but the economy of the 
writing masks passages of heavy irony one rarely 
hears the Spanish imitation in the middle section given 
Its full weight - and it is a perfect partner for the other 
two songs, lightening but not dispelling their no,stalgic 
lyricism. In the final Clair de tune Debussy combined a 
.sensitivity to every inflection of the text with a grasp of 
the structure of the whole and consciously manipulated 
his by now extensive harmonic vocabulary to serve both 
these ends, as in the evocative but also structurally valid 
use of 'successive triads, and the perfect cadence at the 
words ‘et sangloter d’extase les jets d’eau’. 

It is typical of Debussy, with his motto ‘toujours plus 
loin’, that he should have followed this achievement with 
an experiment. Throughout the 1890s he toyed with the 
idea of becoming a writer, and the Proses lyriques are 
settings of four of his own poems. In general the 
imagery is dense, and occasionally unfortunate; the aims 


of Debussy the poet were hardly compatible with those 
of Dcbu.ssy the composer, and he was forced thereby to 
compose in a rather convoluted musical style. The last 
two arc generally considered better than the others, a 
view that Debussy possibly held himself, since he chose 
these two to form part of the first ever all-Debussy 
programme, given in Brussels on 1 March 1894 De 
fleurs begins simply and includes several well- 
characterized passages, but clumsy tremolos invade the 
texture towards the end. De soir is probably the best 
Once more the bells ring and in the transformation of 
the holiday scene as evening falls Debussy caught some 
of the magic of the similar passage in Chevaux de bois 
The final apostrophe to the Virgin is spare and unaF 
fccted, an understated summary more in accordance 
with the composer’s true nature 

By the summer of 1895 Debussy had finished the first 
and basic version of Pelleas cl Melisande and his involve- 
ment with Maeterlinck’s dream world is reflected in 
the settings he made between 1897 and 1898 of three of 
the Chansons de Bilitis by his friend Louys. The poet's 
technique is the same as in his novel Aphrodite, to lend 
blatantly erotic situations a certain dignity by placing 
them in an antique never-never land Like Melisande. 
Bilitis IS so innocent that one is almost persuaded to 
believe in her enduring chastity Debussy's music 
catches the ambiguity of these prose poems by a mixture 
of modality (largely Dorian) and chromaticism, and by 
a style of word-setting that is mclodically simple with 
many repeated notes, but rhythmically fluid Par- 
ticularly in the third song, Le lombcau des naiades, the 
tension between the flexible vocal line and the unrelent- 
ing semiquavers of the accompaniment perhaps suggests 
Bilitis's unwillingness to come to terms with realities. 
Only m the middle song. La chevelure, is passion 
released and the narrow range of the vocal line expands 



6. Claude Debussy with his daughter Chou-Chou 
Moulleau, 1916 


(see ex. 3). The major 9th harmony is activated by the 
gradually accelerating rhythm of the voice and the 
climax IS balanced not only by the contrary motion of 
voice and piano but by their coincidence on B and E. 
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song from En sourdine as the first ghost begins to 
reminisce. The warm 9ths and tnads of the onginal 
accompaniment become acidly dissonant diminished 
7ths over the Al? which pulses through the uncommuni- 
cative dialogue. 

The move towards melodic and harmonic simplicity 
continued in the cycle Le promenoir des deux amants of 
which the first song. La grotte, had originally formed 
part of the I'rois chansons de France.. Although in this 
later set La grotte is followed by two other songs also 
on texts by the 17th-century poet Vnslan Lhermiic, it is 
possible to feel that its posi-PellMs evocative style as- 
sorts ill with their clearcut elegance; added to which 
there was something about stagnant water that struck 
deep into Debussy's imagination. In combining passion 
with precision he was more successful in the Trois 
ballades de Villon (1910) The singer is commanded to 
deliver the Ballade de Villon a s'amye ‘with an expres- 
sion as much of anguish as of regret’ and the lover’s 
shifting emotions arc beautifully underlined by the 
subtle modulations, hesitant rhythms and imaginative 
timbres of the piano writing, while the vocal line returns 
from time to time to the superficially ungrateful 
chromaticism of the Chansons de Bilitis The central 
prayer runs the risk of seeming like a pastiche of itself 
with Its bare 5ths, parallel triads and modal contours 
but Debussy’s control is absolute, as it is over the 
dcliCcite touches of chromaticism that paint the damned 
in Hell and over a tonal scheme that suggests the 
contentment of a deep, orthodox faith through the 
movement from A minor to C major The final Ballade 
des femmcK de Pans bears the palm for the wittiest, 
most zestful song of his output Through the incessant 
chatter of semiquavers comes an affection for the 
ladings and peculiarities of Parisian woman, of whose 
charms Debussy, like Villon, was not wholly without 
experience. 

Apart from the musically insignificant Noel des 
enfants (1915) Debussy's last songs were the Trois 
poemes de Mallarme (1913). In returning from 
Renaissance to contemporary poetry Debussy was pos- 
sibly motivated by the move his own style had made in 
the last few years towards abstraction and non- 
traditional syntax, particularly in Jeux, which he had 
completed the previous autumn. Certainly these settings 
match the texts in their elliptical harmonic progressions 
and mere suggestions of melody Placet jutile is an 
avowal of love to a shepherdess painted on a Sevres 
teacup. The playful artificiality of Mallarme’s poem 
finds an echo m the distorted memories of an 18th- 
century minuet and in a profusion of ornaments that are 
just as important to the texture as any of the more solid 
materials beneath. In Eventail such ornaments assume 
the pnncipal role; just as the fan itself is a substitute for 
the crude spoken language, so Debussy enriched the 
atmosphere of the poem with discreet agitations of the 
fingers. 

6. Piano works. Debussy’s slow development as a 
writer for the piano is something of a mystery but not a 
total one. His teacher Marmontel is quoted as saying 
‘Debussy isn’t very fond of the piano, but he loves 
music’. From this one may gather that even at the 
Conservatoire Debussy was aware of the limitations of 
the instrument. There are descriptions of him launching 
himself at the piano, overdoing every effect, as though 
moved by a deep hatred. On the other hand Fargue 


I’he two settings of Charles d’Orleans in the Trois 
chansons de France (1904) mark the beginning of what 
has been called a ‘classical’ style Certainly they are not 
as sensual as the Bilitis songs and the piano writing is 
unusually non-atmosphenc. Also of 1904 is the second 
set of Fetes ^alantes. If the first set was a celebration of 
his ardent affair with CJaby, this one marks Debussy’s 
final break with his first wife and the beginning of his 
liaison with Emma Bardac It is not surprising that his 
view of love IS less than wholeheartedly enthusiastic. 
The disenchantment, hinted at by Verlaine but not 
brought out by Debussy in the first set. is here plainly 
evident The nostalgia of Les ingimus is more painful 
than sweet, as Debussy suggested by frequent use of the 
whole-tone chord, and the figure of the statue in Le 
faune warns the lovers of ‘an unhappy end to these 
moments of content’; this song contains one of 
Debussy’s most extended and imaginative passages of 
ostinato, a dry, distant drumming on two notes that 
from the fourth bar carries through to the end. Call it 
‘fate’ or whatever, the effect is powerfully sinister No 
more hopeful message is to be found in the final 
Collogue sentimentaL arguably the most moving song 
Debussy ever wrote. Two ghosts recall their old love, 
hor one the passion is still real, for the other love too is 
dead: ‘ “Docs your heart beat faster at the mention of 
l^y name? Or in your dreams do you still find me?” 

' ’■ It IS a mark of Debussy’s genius that this mono- 
syllabic, bald and even risible on the page, provokes 
tears rather than laughter. He also integrated into the 
different styles to project the three characters; a 
plain chordal style for the disenchanted lover; a richer, 
more operatic one for the other; and a spare, linear 
recitative for the narrator who frames the lovers’ con- 
^rsation. Perhaps the touch most revealing of what 
Debussy had learnt in the 13 years since the first set of 
< tes f^ulantes is the reappearance of the nightingale’s 
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remembered his playing in the 189()s. ‘he cradled it [the 
piano], talked softly to it, like a nder to his horse, a 
shepherd to his flock or a thresher to his oxen’. It is 
significant that on this occasion he was performing the 
uncompleted score of Pellcas. Among the varied 
accounts of his playing, agreement is reached on only 
two points, that it was like nobody else’s, and that it had 
about it an orchestral quality At all events, the two 
approaches outlined above, at the extremes of boldness 
and refinement, both display an unwillingness to treat 
the piano as it had been treated in the past, and a 
determination to subdue it to his will. 

In his earlier years Debussy shied away from the 
challenge which the piano held ready for him Quite 
possibly he identified it also with the ‘castles in the air' 
built by the father of the budding virtuoso, and with their 
ultimate collapse. The Deux arabesques arc the earliest 
of his pieces that have held even a small place in the 
modern repertory, and are charming, unpretentious 
salon pieces five other works published in 1890 92, 
although heard even less often, are m many ways more 
interesting and in places prophetic ol Debussy’s mature 
style, even if he still lacked the technique or the vi.sion to 
expand such passages beyond a few bars Among the 
palpable weaknesses arc the lumpy bridge-passages lead- 
ing into the middle sections and the endings, cither 
awkward or predictable, but the Nociurne is an accom- 
plished piece of lyrical writing, like Faurc without the 
harmonic surprises The opening theme of the Danse 
begins in pentatonic fashion and Debussy remembered 
It in the song / eeheUmnemenf cles ban s, published 
during 1891. for 36 bars, m the central section, he 
avoided a cadence and built textures that look ahead to 
Masques 15 years later. Ravel liked the Danse well 
enough to produce an orchestral version in 1923 

The exact placing of the Suite herffamasque in 
Debussy’s output is problematical since there are no 
means of knowing what alterations he made to it 
between its composition in 1890 and its publication in 
1905. Individual bars of the Prelude are fluid and sen- 
suous in effect but the resolutions are too often through 
scales and other traditional devices for the magic to last, 
although the final passage treats the major and minor 
7th degrees of the scale as equal alternatives in the 
manner of L'apres-midi. The Menuet is the most reveal- 
ing of the transition taking place in Debussy’s musical 
language; within the delicate framework of an 18th- 
century pastiche arc encompassed a lyrical tunc a la 
Massenet, solid blocks of four-part writing a la 
Chausson and an ending that evaporates through a 
Debussian glissando Reliance on traditional arpeggio 
patterns in the left hand robs Clair de lune of the 
prophetic air it might otherwise have breathed but, as in 
the Nocturne and Danse, there arc moments at least 
when the texture lures attention away from the syntax. 
Unfortunately the final Passepied is bedevilled by a trite 
second theme, and all Debussy’s modal ingenuity is 
deployed in an attempt to save it, so that out of this 
uninspiring fragment he produces two magical passages. 
These are achieved by the use first of inversion and 
.second of a successive combination of triple and duple 
rhythms. Once more, the ending breaks away from 
conventional practice in its widespread texture and its 
modal opposition of B major and F# minor. 

The year before the first performance of Pelleas 
Debussy published the three pieces entitled Pour le 
piano. ITie Prilude shows, quite apart from the force- 


fulness of Its ideas, a tightness of construction that 
Debussy had not so far achieved. The interweaving of 
two, complementary themes, and the subtlety with 
which chords of the augmented 5th prepare the way for 
the extended whole-tone passage, both show a crafts- 
man’s hand, as do many points of detail. Ravel claimed 
that Pour le piano ‘said nothing really new' but there is 
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novelty resides not just in the whole-tone harmony, but 
in the texture created by the trill and (surely) the pedal, 
in the mclodically otiose but beautiful minim A[ 7 S, in the 
teasing antithesis of triplets against semiquavers and in 
the syncopated placing of the triplets’ repeat The final 
Toccata similarly mixes brilliant lingerwork with 
evocative textures, and Aeolian modality with the 
whole-tone scale, and it is crowned with an ending that 
IS, for Debussy, unusually emphatic Seven successive, 
slow, loud chord.s of the tonic major will not be found 
again in his output. But the best of the set is undoubtedly 
the Sarahande Again the mode is basically Aeolian but 
the control of chromaticism within it is masterly. For 
the first lime in Debussy’s piano works there arc times 
when tonality is momentarily submerged and it is a 
measure of his extension of the key system that D major 
can follow minor with complete inevitability. An 
earlier version of the Sarahande exists as the second of 
three Images written in 1894 and all dedicated, like the 
final Sarahande. to Yvonne Lerolle, Chausson’s niece. 
The 80 or so changes that Debussy made to the first 
version were largely in suppressing excessive chromatic 
alterations and allowing the modal harmony to stand 
uncluttered. The first Image, nfarked ‘melancoliquc el 
doux’, IS rather in the nostalgic style of Chausson, while 
the third, usually referred to as an early version ol 
Jardins sous la pluie because it contains the tunc ‘Nous 
n’lrons plus au bois’, is in fact a totally different and 
very exciting piece. The discreet, almost private nature 
of these Images is reflected in Debussy's own words at 
the head of the score: ‘These pieces would shrink m 
terror from the brilliantly illuminated salons regularly 
frequented by those who do not like music. They arc 
rather “conversations” between the piano and oneself 
But, for all the beauties that these earlier pieces con- 
tain, It was not until 1903 that Debu.ssy really faced the 
challenge of the instrument. His new approach proclaims 
Itself in the title of the set, Estampes. as well as in those 
of the individual pieces. In calling them ‘prints’ he pos- 
sibly intended to convey a refinement, an abjuration of 
the grand manner, yet they are not self-evident pastiches 
such as the Passepied from Pour le piano. Pagodes 
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reflects his interest in eastern music, and it is revealing 
that in the first of his pieces to break away from 
traditional piano textures Debussy should have chosen 
to look beyond Western civilization altogether It is 
difficult to write about the piece without mentioning 
impressionism’, a word which Debussy found mean- 
ingless or at best ill-used, but a short example (ex 5) 



shi)ws what the term denotes in this context The tow B 
dictates that the sustaining pedal be held throughout and 
the eflecl on the rest of the three-fold texture bears 
obvious resemblances to the wav that impressionist 
painters tended to use light beyond that assertion lie the 
areas of controversy. One can sec also that the 
movement in the three parts is graded according to their 
pitch, so that in performance all emerge at a similar 
volume and are heard as one, composite sound With the 
second piece Debussy provoked another of the many 
alTaires' with which hts hte was studded After the first 
performance in 1898 of Ravel's Haharlna lor two 
pianos. Debussy had borrowed the score love years 
later he produced La soiree dans Grenade, marked 
‘mouvement de Habanera' and centred, like Ravel's 
piece, round languorously repeated C^fs Some 70 years 
later it is possible to judge what different conclusions 
the two men drew from similar propositions. Whereas 
Ravel developed his ideas with perceptible logic, 
Debussy threw together a series of impressions and out 
ol their friction grows an understandable excitement 
Jardms sous !a pluie is, m a sense, a reworking of the 
Pndude from Pour le piano in terms of Debussy’s latest 
discoveries, the final 1 1 bars in particular are a miracu- 
lous synthesis of prestidigitation and cxprc.ssivc effect 
The two piano works of 1904, Masques and L isle 
loyeuse, were both inspired by 18th-century subjects In 
Masques Debussy returned for inspiration to the world 
of ‘teles galantes' (he had finished his second set of songs 
ol this title a few months earlier) and in particular to a 
texture of alternating hands that is first found in the song 
Mandoline Many of Debussy’s special effects curling 
chromatic tunes in the middle of the keyboard, passages 
ol whole-tone and pentatonic harmony, juxtaposed 
chromatic tnads in root position - here go to make up a 
vigorous yet strangely Vouching work, and one that is 
idl too rarely played. The more popular I /isle loveuse, 
^^tiggested by Watteau’s l/embarquement pour Cythere, 
IS one of Debussy’s happiest inspirations. It manages to 
oc extrovert without ever tending towards the plebeian; 
even the traditional left-hand arpeggios have ‘a touch of 
class , arranged in groups of five against the three 
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quavers in the right. C'ertainly Debussy plays no jokes 
with the listener’s expectations, ‘happiness is no laughing 
matter’ 

One can relate the last two of the first series of 
Images (190^) to earlier works of the composer, con- 
sidering the Hommage d Rameau as a development in 
both size and harmonic subtlety of the earlier 
Sarahande, and Mouvement as a more whimsical and 
elusive version of Jardins sous la pluie. But the opening 
piece. Reflets dans leau, has no clear ancestry The 
rhythms of water, symmetrical to the casual eye, but in 
fact full of life-givmg asymmetries, the sound of water, 
monotonous and hypnotic, even (in a good performance) 
the feel of water, come across with a fidelity that Lis/t 
and Ravel had not achieved Debussy used a wide area 
ol keyboard, often at a low dynamic level, and built his 
material from short phrases These he treated rather like 
the pebble dropped into the water, which initiates a 
senes oj movements only indi.stmclly related to its own 
shape but defined by Us size, force and density. The final 
bars, marked ‘lent, dans une sonorilc harmonieusc ct 
lointainc', afford a glimpse of Debussy’s preoccupation, 
already audible in Petes, with the movement of sounds 
in space 

With the seci>nd senes of Images ( 1907) Debussy 
reached the country towards which his steps had been 
leading foi some 15 years, the country where sensation 
IS king The sounds of bells through leaves, the sight of a 
goldfish lit by sunlight shining through water, both arc 
complex sensations, and the first a mixture of sound and 
sight in the manner of Reflets dans I'eau But all three 
pieces of this set go beyond the earlier work in their 
harmonic richness, in their mercurial changes of mood, 
and m their demands on independence of finger; all are 
written on three staves Cloehes d trovers les feuilles is 
notable for passages of mixed dynamics which suggest 
an orchestral sound, although no orchestra could match 
the rich texture of Debussy’s piano writing The name of 
the second. Et la lime descend \ur le temple qui fut, was 
suggested to Debussy, after he had written the piece, by 
the dedicatee, I.aloy, who was deeply interested in the 
Orient the balance of this title admirably reflects the 
poise and precision of Debussy’s music, in which 
traditionally ‘oriental' features such as open 4ths and 
Sths acquire a new dignity from being combined The 
dangers of adapting a literally visual approach to this 
music arc illustrated by the third piece, Poissons d'or 
where the sight of the goldfish is merely the spark that 
kindles the composer’s imagination. The quick 
movements of the fish suggest trills, trills suggest arpeg- 
gios and arpeggios suggest chords, while tunes and ac- 
companiments exchange roles with bewildering speed. 
The final cadenza in its alternation of black-note and 
white-note groups perhaps recalls Ravel’s Jeux d'eau, 
but the whole is guided by a powerful fantasy which 
leaves ornamental fountains, and goldfish, far behind. 

In writing Children's Corner that same year for his 
daughter, Debussy was pleased to aim two lighthearted 
blows at targets which especially attracted him: finger 
exercises and Wagner, in Doetor Gradus and the 
Golliwogg 's Cake-walk These mark the entry of humour 
into his piano writing, but at least two of the other four 
pieces merit a deeper response. In 7'he Little Shepherd 
the free, natural, unaccompanied tune of the shepherd’s 
pipe is three times caught by a web of harmonies and 
dragged down to a cadence; finally it abandons its 
dreams of freedom and conforms. The Snow is Dancing 
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portrays the not entirely disagreeable ennui that grows 
from looking out at a snowy landscape. 

The two sets of Preludes^ published in 1910 and 
1913, contain Debussy's last important offerings to the 
amateur pianist and also his last homage to the genre of 
descriptive writing that began with Schumann. In plac- 
ing his evocative titles at the ends of the pieces he seems 
to have recognized that they are often less of a help than 
an impediment to understanding. As with Poissons d’or, 
a title like Ce qu’a vu le vent d'ouest may have planted 
the seed but the piece should certainly not be viewed 
literally as a west-east itinerary; the title is merely 
symbolic of the violence and mystery in which the 
music abounds. Perhaps the most remarkable feat, in the 
first book at least, is Debussy’s success in incorporating 
elements of popular music: Neapolitan song in Les 
collines d’Anacaph^ music-hall song in Minstrels, 
guitar-strumming in La serenade interrompue and an 
unidentifiable but definitely non-serious style m La 
danse de Puck. At the other extreme lie the hieratic 
Danseuses de Delphes, perhaps suggested to Debussy by 
his project in collaboration with Scgalen on the myth of 
Orpheus, and the well-known La cathedrale engloutie, 
his most thorough exploration of the points of contact 
between the piano and bells. It is a piece that needs a 
virtuoso command of the sustaining pedal, for which, 
characteristically, Debussy wrote indications addressed 
not to the player’s feet but to his ears - ‘in a gentle, 
harmonious haze’, ‘gentle and fluid’, ‘emerging from the 
haze gradually'. In every piece he established a unique 
identity at the start through melody {Im fille aux 
cheveux de lin), texture {Danseuses de Delphes), har- 
mony (Voiles), ornaments (Minstrels) or rhythm (the 
iambic opening of Des pas sur la neige which ‘should 
sound like a melancholy, snowbound landscape') and 
then allowed his fancy to play upon it. 

The second book does not maintain throughout this 
high level of inspiration and craftmanship. Some of the 
pieces (Bruyeres, Canope, Hommage a S. Pickwick Esq.) 
sound rather as though they were rescued from a bottom 
drawer and Les tierces alternees hardly belongs with its 
companions - unless Debussy inserted it as a joke, 
tempting us to invent an evocative title. General Lavmc 
- excentric is the only successful comic number, a 
sketch of a music-hall juggler, but three of the scenic 
pieces are of the highest quality: Brouillards, where he 
depicted the disembodying fog in bitonal harmonies; La 
terrasse des audiences du clair de lune, in which the 
twin inspirations of moonlight and the Orient led him to 
write in a style of powerful delicacy, almost a compen- 
dium of his favourite piano techniques and textures; and 
Feuilles mortes, in which the subtle colours of dead 
leaves are matched by the subtle and precisely graded 
harmonies (ex.6). The different weighting of what is 



effectively the same chord is a detail with which many a 
lesser composer might not have concerned himself, and 
one that shows clearly the value to Debussy of the 
sonority of a chord quite apart from its harmonic func- 
tion. 

Debussy’s last important works for the instrument 
were the two books of Etudes, which he wrote at 
Pourville dunng August and September 1915. Earlier in 
the year he had edited the piano works of Chopin for his 
publisher, Jacques Durand; and, while he realized that 
in dedicating his own studies ‘to the memory of Chopin’ 
he was certainly meeting the challenge that he had ear- 
lier chosen to ignore, he had a confidence in these pieces 
which one rarely finds in him during his last years. In 
the first book he explored the traditional areas of study- 
writing - 3rds, 6ths, octaves and the dexterity of the 
fingers - with the exception of Pour les quartes. Here 
the manipulation of 4ths led him to write music of a 
percussive clanty, full of wayward chromaticism and 
strong bell-like sonorities in which rhythm, melodic 
outline and harmonic tension interact. One could call it 
Classical, in the sense that it is a work of understatement 
in which every nuance produces an effect, or Romantic 
in that It IS informed with a certain wistful, almost sly 
humour. Debussy kept the cascading 4ths in the middle 
of the piece )ust this side of tea-house chinoiscrie 

In the second book he was concerned not with the 
letters but with the vocabulary of music. The studies 
Pour les degres chromatiques and Pour les notes repe- 
tees, quite apart from their technical difficulties, arc by 
their nature fitted to stretching tonality beyond the 
limits of what was generally considered comfortable in 
1915. If Pour les notes r^petees relics for its coherence 
almost entirely on consistent textures and rhythms, 
Pour les agrements lives by the delicious uncertainty as 
to what is or is not an agrement. The ‘divine arabesque' 
which Debussy recognized in Bach's mu.sic permeates 
the whole structure so that traditional distinctions be- 
tween melody and accompaniment can no longer be 
made. Movement between keys is effortless and often 
elliptical. In the ten bars, for example, that lead to the 
return of the opening idea, Debussy threw several amus- 
ing asides into the conversation but the main point is 
never for a moment lost. In Pour les sonorites oppos^es 
he explored further the possibilities of the layered tex- 
tures in which bells and distant trumpet calls combine to 
repudiate their source in a box of hammers. One may 
also note the juxtapositions of disparate materials, a 
technique introduced in La ~soirie dans Grenade, 
flaunted in La .serenade interrompue, and here used with 
a fine discretion. The central section of Pour les arpkges 
composes brings the only hint of levity into this second 
book which ends with the massive Pour les accords. In a 
letter to Durand Debussy wrote; ‘these Etudes will be 
useful in teaching pianists that to embark on a musical 
career they must first have a formidable technique'. The 
fierce outer sections of this final piece constitute 
Debussy's nearest approach to the 19th-century ‘war- 
horse’. Having faced the piano’s challenge and won, he 
now threw out a challenge of his own. If pianists were to 
succeed where he himself had failed, they must have ‘les 
mains redoutables'. 

Debussy's works for piano duct begin with the four 
movements of the Petite suite, probably better known in 
Biisser's orchestral version. With four hands at his 
disposal Debussy was able to experinrient more easily 
with unusual textures; for example the Menuet contains 
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two beautiful passages where melodics are doubled at 
the 10th below. Only the long-drawn tune of En bateau 
gams undeniably from transcription. The most surpris- 
ing movement is the final Ballet^ of a festive bluntness 
uncharacteristic of Debussy at any period, for which he 
seems to have taken Chabrier as his model All the 
movements are in simple ternary form, but he seems to 
have been aiming at further integration, because in every 
case the repeat of the opening section is accompanied by 
dements from the central one. Apart from the lively 
Marche ecossai.se, a fantasy written for a Scottish gen- 
eral on an air which purported to be a family tunc of the 
Laris of Ross, the only other pieces Debussy wrote for 
this medium were the Six cpigraphes antiques (1914), 
based on music he had composed 14 years earlier to 
accompany a recitation of some of Louys’s Chansons de 
Bilitis The world of the Preludes is recreated in images 
()r exotic lands (Greece and Egypt) and of nature (ram 
and night) The writing is spare and Debussy cultivated 
a carefully defined monotony, cither of harmony or 
rhythm or both Five of the six pieces end pianissimo or 
less, and in the final one the optimistic return of the 
ihcmc from the first is tactfully but irrecoverably stilled 
Ol the works for two pianos. Lindaraja is a feeble 
essay in the Spanish style, and only En blanc et noir 
merits description here (.see fig.7) The composer wrote 
of these pieces that they ‘derive their colour and feeling 
merely from the sonority of the piano’. In spite of this 
adjuration not to read any programme into the work, it 
is hard not to sec it as Debussy's considered statement 
on war The central movement, which he thought the 
best, IS dedicated to a young friend killed in action that 
year and resorts to trumpet calls and relentless 
intonations of Em’ fesie Burg. The first movement is a 
display of the strength and confidence that made such a 
holocaust pos.siblc; the last, dedicated to Stravinsky, a 
presentiment of the shattered morale and exhausted 
resources that were to be its aftermath, illumined only 
by the light of hope Among the many miracles in this 
masterpiece are the textures, some of a rich clarity, 
others hard-edged (as at the end of the second 
movement), and the freedom of harmonic movement 
.liieady remarked on m the Etudes, in spite of which, the 
D major ending to the D minor last movement conveys 
consolation in a wholly traditional manner. 

7 Musical ihfais Although Debussy was no infant 
prodigy Irom a technical point of view, he seems to have 
rc.ihzed early that for him the ideal music was some- 
thing radically difTerent from what surrounded him. One 
of his teachers at the Conservatoire, Emile Durand, saw 
his individuality in another light: one of his reports for 
1}<7K reads ‘With his feeling for music and abilities as 
an accompanist and sight-reader, Debussy would be an 
excellent pupil if he were less sketchy and less cavalier’; 
‘*nd for the following year: ‘A pupil with a considerable 
gilt for harmony, but desperately careless’. If Durand 
had been more perceptive he might have gone further 
than to find Debussy's harmonizations ‘certainly ingeni- 
^nis', but then Debussy himself had no clear idea of 
'^hcre he was going. With the Prix de Rome behind him 
several years' security ahead, he attacked the prob- 
*‘^ 111 , realizing that the conventional minds of the Institul 
*i^ight well be shocked by the results. Working on Diane 
hois he wrote to M. Vasnier from Rome in 1886: Tt 
may he in fact that I have taken on a task that is too 
much for me; there is no precedent so I am obliged to 


invent new forms. 1 could turn to Wagner but I don’t 
need to explain to you the folly of such an attempt’. This 
objective view of Wagner, at this time the god to whom 
the French musical world was busy making obeisance, 
seems to have been somewhat disturbed by his visit to 
Bayreuth in 1888, but on his return next year the magic 
was no longer so powerful. In conversations with his 
composition teacher Ernest Guiraud, already referred 
to, Debussy showed that his aims had now clanfied, 
even if his technique was still not sufficient to realize 
them: of musical drama ‘The ideal would be two 
associated dreams'; ‘A prolonged development does not, 
cannot fit the words’; In general, ‘rhythms cannot be 
contained within bars’; ‘Themes suggest their orchestral 
colouring’; ‘There is no theory. You have merely to 
listen. Fantasy [plaisir] is the law’ At the same time he 
was not advocating musical anarchy; ‘I feel free because 
I have been through the mill, and I don’t write in the 
fugal .style because I know it’. 

The first fruit of this search for a music that was 
precisely imagined yet fluid and untramelled by rules 
was L’apre.s-midi: significantly, a work based on a sym- 
bolist poem. Debussy recognized in the writings of 
Baudelaire, Verlaine and especially Mallarme not only a 
fantasy and freedom that were missing from contempor- 
ary music, but also a concentration of feeling. The 
opening flute solo is just such a concentration of diverse 
emotions, dreamy idleness, good humour and 
speculative lust, and one may judge its potency by com- 
paring It with the innocuous solo line at the beginning of 
Printemps. Certainly the chromatic outline of the faun’s 
phrase is no mere imitation or ‘impression’ of a panpipe; 
it IS the primary symbol of the work and one should 
appreciate the silence that surrounds it. 

if one has to accord Debussy an ‘-ism’, then ‘sym- 
bolism’ would probably be the most truthful. In a letter 
to Chausson in 1893 he wrote of his newly begun work 
on Peileas ‘1 have found, and what is more quite spon- 
taneously, a technique which strikes me as fairly new, 
that IS silence (don't laugh) as a means of expression and 
perhaps the only way to give the emotion of a phrase its 
full power'. This desire for simplicity and space never 
left him. As a child he used to prefer small pictures with 
large margins, and in 1913 he wrote of the Annamite 
theatre he had seen nearly 25 years earlier: ‘A small, 
shrieking clarinet is the guide of the emotion; a tam-tam 
the organizer of terror . . . and that is all’. Pelleas itself is 
the most complete summary of Debussy’s ideals up to 
his 40th year. Critics have written of its reticence with- 
out noticing that this reticence is a concentration of 
feeling not a lack of it; obviously for those writing at the 
time, nurtured on Verdi, Wagner and Strauss, it was 
hard to appreciate that passion need not be measured in 
decibels 

From 1901 Debussy wrote articles for a number of 
magazines in which one can follow the development, 
without radical change, of the views he expressed to 
Guiraud. In April 1902 he wrote of his reasons for 
choosing Pelleas: ‘I wanted from music a freedom which 
it possesses perhaps to a greater degree than any other 
art, not being tied to a more or less exact reproduction 
of Nature but to the mysterious correspondences 
between Nature and Imagination’. To reinforce this 
freedom, there must be others. The public must be free 
to state their opinion; ‘In art there can be no obligatory 
respect; that is the sort of nonsense that has been off- 
loaded on to a number of people who have become 
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7. Autograph of part of the second movement of Debussy’s ’En blanc et noir’, composed 1915 {F-Pn MS. 989) 
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respectable only through having lived long ago’. The 
response itself should be free, unfettered by a formal 
musical education ‘Love of art does not depend on 
explanations’ - or by experience as in the case of those 
who say of a new work ‘ “I need to hear that several times” 
Duel rubbish! When we really listen to music, we heai 
immediately what we need to hear'. But the hardest- won 
freedom of all is that of the artist, who must please only 
himself Truly, that day far in the future - I hope as far 
as possible when 1 shall no longer stir up controversy, 

I shall reproach myself bitterly’; but (m a letter of 1911) 
how much one has first to find and then suppress, to 
I each the naked flesh of emotion' 

One theme that runs through Debussy’s later 
Ihoiighls is the need for Drench music to be true to itself 
Gluck and the imitators of Wagner came under heavy 
fire and he held up Rameau as the great neglected figure 
of French musical history Rather than Wagner, the 
model should be Musorgsky, not for imitation, but as an 
example ol dircx’tncss and truth of utterance within a 
native tradition 1’his is not a call for provincial narrow- 
mindedness, and indeed Debussy could hardly be con- 
victed of this; his taste in the visual arts was catholic, 
embracing Turner, Moreau and Hokusai, and in music 
ilsclf the styles of the Near and Far East as well as 
Spain But all influences had to be held in balance and 
ihe neck of eloquence well and truly wrung Music, for 
Debussy, lay neither m the scholastic nor the bombastic, 
but in the playing of the gypsy violinist Radies *In a 
cheap, ordinary cafe, he gives the impression oi playing 
in the depths of a dark forest, and calls up from the 
bottom oi your soul a kind ol melancholy that we rarely 
bung to the surface He could drag secrets from an iron 
sale’ Here w'as the 'naked flesh of emotion' 

S Dt miss'! ANiyim music al world. Such ideals, 
intiansigently held and all loo eloquently expressed, did 
not help to make Debussy an establishment figure. Until 
the piodiietion of Fcileas he remained remote from the 
mainstream of French musical life, happier in the ‘('hat 
Noir’ than at the meetings of the Socictc Nationalc. He 
cnicriaincd a secret love for the music of Massenet but 
had liillc lime for the branckian school headed by d’lndy 
and did his best to persuade Chausson not to overdo the 
counterpoint but to let his imagination run (he himself 
tclt that the end of the Pome for violin and orchestra 
marked Chausson’s finest inspiration) Among com- 
posers his most faithful friend was Satie, his most im- 
placable enemy Saint-Saens who as late as 1915 wrote 
to f’aure- '1 advise you to look at the pieces foi two 
pianos, Noir f/ hlanc |sie], which M l^ebussy has just 
published. It’s incredible, and the door of the Inslitut 
must at all costs be barred against a man capable of such 
atrocities’. Saint-Saens had his way. 

PeUeas suddenly made Debussy an ‘important’ com- 
poser. For his parents’ sake he accepted the Legion 
d honneur m 1903 and every major work from then on 
was eagerly scrutinized by the cntics. He was content to 
his piano works chiefly in the hands of Vines until 
his debts forced him on to the platform in 1910. His 
career as a conductor was similarly motivated, although 
he was certainly unhappy about early performances of 
'U mer under Chevillard, and his own performance in 
came as a revelation to many. He also found 
leme’s conducting in the rehearsals of Ihma ‘rather 
eft-bank’ (i.e. intellectual), and in both conductors he 
•ijnssed the improvisational fluidity that he sought, even 
' his own unavailing struggles with IhMa in Turin 


convinced him that the task was no easy one. 

Apart from money, Debussy’s chief problems m the 
first decade of the century were the estrangement from a 
majority of his friends over his second marriage, and the 
nsc of ‘debussysme’. As one may easily imagine, the last 
thing he wanted was to be the head of a school of 
composers, but many critics and journalists seemed 
determined to force the role on him, and the affair 
reached a climax with the publication of Le cas Debussy 
in 1909, and in particular ‘M. Claude Debussy et Ic 
snobisme contemporain', an article in it by Raphad Cor 
The article, full of bigotry and spite, asks such questions 
as. ‘Has anyone noticed that among the many beautiful 
passages in Anane ei Barhe-Bleue by Dukas, produced 
in 1907. Ihc least succcsslul act is certainly the second, 
in which Debussy’s influence is predominant?'. Debussy 
was just as annoyed by those who wanted him to turn 
out endless replicas of Pelleas, and he had to find his 
own way between the opposing camps of hostility and 
blind devotion Worst of all was his realization that so 
few ol his contemporaries could sec beyond the tnlls 
and the whole-tone chords to the spirit of his music. Le 
mariytc brought him a short-lived notoriety and Jeux 
not even that, after which World War 1 put a stop to any 
but small-scale music-making The effect of the war was 
thus to leinforec Debussy's desire, in his illness, to turn 
in upon himself and to work in his own way for the 
preservation of f'rcnch culture. The destructive 
intrusion of Lin' ftwtc Burf^ into the second movement of 
tn hlanc et noir is his most poignant comment on the 
world as he saw it; the last three sonatas, signed ‘Claude 
Debussy, musieien fran^ais', the pledge of his hope for 
the future 

(i) Debussy and Ravel Fhere is no record of any 
Debussy Ravel correspondence but it seems likely that 
they first met early in 1898 at the first performance of 
Ravel’s Sites auriculaires. 1'wo years later Ravel was 
present at a private play-through that Debussy gave of 
Pellea\ and their relations were certainly friendly until 
the lime of its production. The break in their friendship 
occurred for various complementary reasons' the sup- 
posed similarity between Ravel’s Habanera, from Sues 
auriculaires, and Debussy’s later La soiree dans 
(irenade: Debussy’s disappointment that Ravel should 
squander his undoubted gifts m the ‘factitious 
Americanism' of the Histoires naturelles, no doubt a 
good measure of jealousy on Debussy's part; and pos- 
sibly a remark that Ravel made on the morality of 
Debussy's second marriage - a mutual friend, Misia 
Sert, later claimed that Ravel contributed to a small 
weekly allowance for Debussy’s first wife after Debussy 
abandoned her. Already in 1904 such an intelligent 
layman as Rolland could write: ‘I have met a variety of 
musicians. Among them, one who is more Debussyste 
than Debussy. Ravel'. Such remarks annoyed Debussy 
extravagantly. As Lockspeiser pointed out. in Debussy's 
letters Ravel's name is never mentioned ‘without a note 
of sarcasm, irony or concern’ and he expressed con- 
siderable annoyance in 1913 when he found that Ravel 
had set two of the same Mallarme poems as himself - 
largely, one imagines, because he was afraid that this 
would be the signal for another orgy of comparison. On 
the other hand, apart from an understandable feeling of 
propnety for the new textural and harmonic ideas in 
Jeux d’eau. Ravel all his life revered Debussy as a 
master. Besides making a number of arrangements of 
Debussy’s music, he gave the first performance of Dun 
cahicr d'esquisses, and to the ‘Tombeau de Debussy' 
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printed in the Revue musicale of 1920 he contributed no 
brief piece (/’occasion but the first movement of his 
Sonata for violin and cello. Towards the end of his life 
he said to a fnend, of L’apres-midr ‘It was hearing this 
work, so many years ago, that I first understood what 
real music was’. 

(n) Dehussv and Stravinsky Debussy and Stravinsky 
first met backstage after the first performance of The 
Firebird on 25 June 1910 Debussy’s immediate reac- 
tions were commendatory, although Stravinsky related 
that Debussy later qualified his praise with- ‘After all, 
you had to begin somewhere’ In Russia Stravinsky had 
been impressed by Ziloti’s performances of l/apres- 
midi and the Nocturnes but there is little of Debussy’s 
manner to be found in The Firebirds rather more of 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Petrushka was the one work of 
Stravinsky over which Debussy never expressed a re.ser- 
vation, referring to an ‘orchestral infallibility that I have 
found only in ParsifaF and to the ‘sonorous magic’ m 
the ‘Tour dc pa.sse-passc’ (figs. [58 64J in the miniature 
score) There followed a period of close friendship, 
during which Debussy asked Stravinsky's advice about 
the scoring of Jeux, and together they performed the 
piano-duet version of The Rite of Spring*, Debussy play- 
ing the bass at sight without apparent difficulty. How- 
ever, after the premiere of The Rite Debussy’s apprecia- 
tion of Stravinsky became tinged almost with tear In a 
letter of 1916 he described Stravinsky as ‘a spoilt child 
who, from time to time, makes rude gestures at music 
He profcs.ses to be friends with me because 1 have 
helped him climb to a rung on the ladder from which he 
lobs grenades that don’t all explode' If Debussy felt that 
Ravel was squandering his gifts, then perhaps 
Stravinsky was being all too successful Acknowledging 
the present of a score of The Rite Debussy wrote to him 
‘for me. who descend the other slope of the hill but keep, 
however, an intense passion for music, for me it is a 
special satisfaction to tell you how much you have 
enlarged the boundaries of the permissible in the empire 
of sound’, a task which Debussy had begun but which he 
knew he was now too ill to pursue very far On the other 
hand, Stravinsky, like Ravel, never doubted his debt to 
the older man He may have found Pelleas ‘a gieat bore 
on the whole, in spite of many wonderful pages’ but he 
also confirmed that ‘the musicians of my generation and 
I myself owe the most to Debussy’. 

{ill) Debussy's musical style and its posthumous 
influence. The details of Debussy’s technique arc easy to 
catalogue but, as with catalogues, they give little idea of 
the quality of the product His desire to free himself 
from tonality led him to use the church modes and 
melodic lines inspired by plainsong, the whole-tone 
scale and chords, synthetic modes such as the major 
scale with sharp 4th and flat 7th and parallel 9ths and 
triads in which each chord is no more than a colouring 
of the melodic line. Rhythmically he was for a long time 
bound by the four-bar phrase (often a two-bar one 
repieatcd, with or without variation in the fourth bar) but 
the combination and succession of duplets and triplets 
frequently rounds otT the squareness of the structure. 
From La mer onwards he achieved a new fluidity of 
rhythm, particularly in orchestral works where he 
tended to present several planes of timbre and material 
simultaneously. The influence of the Orient, especially of 
the Javanese gamelan, operated not only on his scoring 
as such but on his conception of what was ‘permissible 
in the empire of sound’ - what in the 19th century had 


been noise was now music Above all, as has been well 
said, Debussy brought music out of the salon and the 
concert hall and into the open air, even to an immaterial 
existence independent of place or space 

If one omits Schoenberg, who quite failed to recog- 
nize his rival’s stature, a list of 2()th-century composers 
influenced by Debussy is practically a list of 2()th- 
century composers tout court Bartok acknowledged the 
‘insights’ that Debussy’s music gave him into harmony 
and orchestration, as Bluebeard's Castle and The 
Miraculous Mandarin tc.stify, Wozzeck owes much to 
Pelleas, and Webern’s interest in timbre stems in pan 
from Debussy, for Varese the beginning of L'apres-midi 
provided the model for those numerous opening para- 
graphs where a single note sets up a gravitational held, 
and even Lcs Six, after C’oeleau’s initial diatribes, came 
round individually to a more sober appreciation 

Among the leading musical minds of the 195()s and 
196()s, Cage obviously looks back to Debussy’s 
example of ‘lettmg sounds be themselves’, on the need 
to rc-cdiicate ourselves in what we expect of music, and 
on the value of silence, foi Messiaen at ten years old 
Pelleas was ‘a veritable bombshell’, and works of Boulez 
like Ph selon pit and hA'latj multiples can be seen as 
further extensions of the fragmentary coherence in Jeu\\ 
while the whole raison d’etre of electronic music is the 
same extension of those boundaries on which L’aprrs- 
muJi first exerted an insidious pressure Can it be 
entirely fortuitous that the majoi 9th, Debussy’s best 
beloved among choids. sounds throughout the 70 
minutes of Stockhausen's Stimmuny, coupled with the 
lecitation of magic names*’ Let Dcbicssy have the last 
word ‘We must agree that the beauty of a work ol art 
will always remain a my.stery, in other words we can 
never be absolutely sure “how it's made” We must at all 
costs preserve this magic which is peculiar to music and 
to which, by its nature, music is of all arts the most 
receptive’ 
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I c maicliand de leves (Mourcy), 1909 
I On Stic (opera I aloy, after Aeschylus). 1909 
Masques cl bergamasques (ballet, Debussy). 1909- 10. scenario 
(1910), also known as I, 'Amour masque and L'clerncllc aventurc 
Hallel peisan (ballet, Toulet), 19 1 2 

I r linen amoiis (Moricc, alter Verlaine), later f ete galante (opera- 
ballet I aloy), 1912 14 
Diaine mdien (l)’Amiunzio), 1914 
Liiiij, 1914 16 

f iinirne il voiis plana (ineidciilal niusit. Toulet, after L (icmicr) 
pi 1 7 

OK( HtSTKAl 

SNrnphony, b, 1880. Allegro an pr4 hands (1913) 
liiiennezzo (alter Heme), vt. oich. 188? ( 1944), also an pi 4 hands, 
unpubd 

Inomphe dc Bacchus (allci Banville), suite, i 1882, lost, Allegro art 
pi 4 hands (1928), orchd Gaillard (1928) 
hciiiicre suite, <188.3 Fete, Ballet, Reve, Bacchanalc. also arr pf, 
unpubd 

I'rinicinps, sym suite, leniale chorus, orch. 1887, orig score lost, an 
|tl 4 hands (1904). reorchd from pi version by Husser under 
Debussy’s supervision, 1912 (1913) 
faiUaisie, pi orch. 1889-90, lull score (1920) 

IVilnde a I’apres-midi d un laune (after Mallarmc). 1892-4. arr ? pf 
(1895), lull score (1895) 

Nocturnes, 1897 9 Nuages, Fclc.s. Siienes after Trois scenes au 
ticpusculc. 1892 3|. full score (19(K)) 

I a nicr, 3 sym sketches, 1W3 5 IX’ I'aulH: a midi sur la mcr, Jeux dc 
vagues. Dialogue du vent et de la mer. arr pf 4 hands (1905), full 
score (1905) 

Danse sacrec cl danse profane, chromatic harp, str, 1904, full score 
(1904). arr 2 pr(l904) 

Inuigcs. 1905-12 Gigues, 1909-12, full score (1913), Iberia, 1905 8. 
lull score (191(1), Rondos dc printemps, 1905 9. full score (1910) 
(orchestrations) 

March cco.S8aisc sur un thiane populaire (after pi work], 1894 6, 
completed 1908(1911) 

IX'ux gymnopcdics [nos 1 and 3 of Salic- Trois gymnop^res], 1896 
(1898) 

Premiere rap.sodie latter chamber work], cl, orch, 1911. full score 
(1911) 

La plus que Icnte [after pf work], full score (1912) 

Berceuse heroique [alter pi work], 1914, full score (1915) 

Bapsodic [after chamber work), a sax. orch, 1901-8, orchestration 
‘•ktiched, completed by Roger-Ducassc (1919) 

(protects) 

liymphony, after P(5e, 1890. lost 

Irots scenes au crcpusiculc. alter Regnicr, 1892 3 

Poemc ((’onecrlo), vn, orch, cl 894 

Prois nocturnes, vn, orch, <1894- no 1 with str, no 2 with 2 fl, 4 hn, 3 
>Pl, 2 harps, no 3 with both groups 

Vt)CAL ORt HBSTRAL 

Daniel (L Cecile), cantata, 3 solo vv, orch, scene i. part of sc'cne n, 

f I KSl, unpubd 

^ Pnntcmps (Comte de Segur). female chorus, orch, 1882, pubd 
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as Salut pnntemps, chorus, pf arr Gaillard (1928); full score 1956) 
Invocation (Lamartine), male chorus, orch, 1883, vocal score with pf 
4 hands (1928), full score (1957) 

Lc gladialcur (E Moreau), cantata. 3 solo vv, orch, 1883, unpubd 
Lc pnntemps (J Barbier), chorus, orch, 1884, unpubd 
L’cnfant prodigue (F Guinand), scene lyrique, 1884, vocal score 
(1884), rev 1906 8. full score (1908), Pr6ludc, Cortege el air de 
danse arr pf duel (1884) 

Zuleima (G. Boyer, after Heme), ?chorus and orch, 1885-6, lost 
La damoisclle clue (D -G Rossetti, Irans G Sarrazin), pocme ly- 
rique. S, female chorus, orch. 1887-8, rcorchd, 1902, vocal score 
(1893), full score (1903), Prelude arr pf 
saulaie (Rossetti, Irans Louys), Iv. orch. 1896-1900. me.. 1 page 
pubd in Lockspciser DcbiLssv et Edgar Poe (1962) 
fXlc a la France (lailoy), S, chorus, orch. sketched 1916-17; orchd 
C.aillaid (1928) 

(orchestrations) 

Lc |ct d eau |allcr song], Iv, orch. 1907. full score (1907) 

1 rois ballades de Villon jaflcr song-s), Iv. orch. 1910; lull score (191 1 ) 

CHORAl 

Chocui des buses, S. 3 female vv, sketch, cl 882; extract pubd 
(1950) 

Noel ptiui cclcbrcr Pierre Louys, pour toutes les votx y compns celle 
du pcupic (LXbus.sy), 1903, unpubd 
Petite Lanlale. S, Bar, chorus, bells, pf. 1907. unpubd 
Trois chansons dc Charles d’Orleans. Dieu' qu’il la fait bon regar- 
ded, 1898, Quand j'ai ouy le labounn, 1908, Yver. vous n’estes 
qiTun villain, 1898 (1908) 

Noel, T, chorus, bugles, pf, 1914, unpubd 
fHAMBl* 

Premier ino, G, pf trio, <1879, unpubd 
Nocturne et .scherzo, vc, pf, 1882, unpubd 
Premier quatuor, op 10, g, sir qt, 1893 (1894) 

Rapsodic, a sax, pf, 1901 8 (1919) 

PremiiTc rapsodic. cl, pf. 1909 10 (1910) 

Moiccdu a dcchifl'rcr poui lc concours de clurinette de 1910, pubd as 
Petite piece, cl. pf (1910) 

Syrinx, fl. 1913 (1927) (sec ‘Incidental music'] 

Sonata, vc, pi. 1915 (1915) 

Sonata, fl. va, harp, 1915 (1916) 

Sonata, vn, pf, 1916 17(1917) 


(pru/ecis) 

String Quartet no 2, 1894 
Violin Sonata, 1894 
Sonata, ob. hn, hpd, 1915 
Sonata, cl. bn, tpl, pf, 1915 
Sonata, pf, ens, 1915 


SONUS ' 

(for h\ pf unless otherwise siated\^ 
Ballade a la lunc (Musset). < 1879, 'Most \ 

Madrid, priiicesse dcs Espagnes (Musset), r 1879; lost 
('apricc (Banvillc). 1880, pubd m Ruschenberg (1966) 
Null d'eioiles (Banville), 1880 (1882) 

Beau soir (P Bourget), ti880 (1891) 

ITcur dcs bics (A CJirod), ?<1K80 (1891) 

Jane (L dc Lisle), 1881, pubd in Ruschenberg (1966) 

Souhait (Banville). 1881, unpubd 

Zephyr (Triolet a Philis) (Banvillc), 1881 (1932) 

Aimons nou.s cl dormons (Banvillc). cl 881 (1933) 

Les roses (Banvillc), cl 88 1, unpubd 
Pierrot (Banvillc), <1881 (1926) 

Rondel chinois, <1881, unpubd 
Seguidille (T Gautier), cl 88 1, unpubd 
Tragedic (L Valadc. after Heine). cl881; unpubd 


Clair dc lunc (Verlaine), 1882 (1926) 
hn sourdine (Verlaine), 1882 (1944) 

Fantoches (Verlaine), 1882, unpubd 

Fete galante (Banvillc), 1882, unpubd 

FkHs, palmes, sables (A Renaud), 1882, unpubd 

Les Idas (O floraison divine dcs Idas) (Banvillc), 1882, unpubd 

Mandoline (Verlaine), 1882 (1890) 

Pantomime (Verlaine), 1882 (1926) 

Rondeau- Fut-d jamais (Mussel), 1882 (1932) 

La fille aux cheveux de lin (dc Lisle), cl 882, unpubd 
Serenade (Banville), cl 882, unpubd 

Chanson cspagnolc (after Musset Les lilies dc Madrid), 2 equal vv 
pf, 1883, unpubd 

Coqucltenc poslhume (Gautier), 1883; unpubd 
Musique (Buurgel), 1883, unpubd 
Paysage sentimental (Bourget). 1883 (1891) 

Romance Silence ineffable (Bourget), 1883. unpubd 
Egloguc (dc Lisle), S. T, pf, cl 883, unpubd 
Fleur des caux (M Bouchor), cl 883; unpubd 
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L’archet (C Cros), fl883; unpubd 
Apparition (Mallarme). 1884 (1926) 

La romance d’Ariel (Bourgcl), 1884, unpubd 
Regret Devanl Ic ciel (Bourgcl), 1884, unpubd 
Romance Voici que le printcmps (Bourgcl). 1884 (1907) 

Barcarolle (Guinand), 1 18X5, lost 

Anelles, paysages beiges el aquarelles (Verlaine) (1888), repubd as 
Arietics oublices (1903) C'cst I’exlase, 1887, II pleure dans mon 
coeur, between 1885 and 1888, L'ombredcs arbres, 1885, Chevaux 
de bois. 1885. Green. 1886. Spleen, between 1885 and 1888 
Cinq poemes dc Baudelaire (1890)' Lc halcon, 1888. Harmonic du 
.soir, 1889, Le jcl d'eau, 1889, Rccueillcmcnt, 1889, La morl des 
amants, 1887 

belle au bois dormant (E -V, Hyspu), 1890 (1902) 

Deux romances (Bourgcl), 1891 (1891) Lame evaporcc, Les cloches 
Lcs angclus (G Lc Roy), 1891 (1891) 

Trois mdodies (Verlaine), 1891 (1901) Lii mer esl plus belle, lx‘ son 
du cor, l/echelonncmcnl des haics 
Fetes galantcs (Verlaine), scl I, 1891 (1903) En sourdine, Fantoches 
[rev of 1882 setting], ('lair de lunc 
Proses lynques (Debussy) (1895) De reve, 1892, De greve. 1892. Dc 
fleurs, 1 893, Dc soir, 1893 

Chansoas de Bililis (Louys), 1897 8 (1899) La flute de Pan, La 
chevelure [pubd .separately, 1897], Lc tombeau des naiades 
Dans le jardin (P Gravollet), 1903 (1905) 

Trois chansons de France, 1904 (1904) Rondel I. Lc temps a laissic 
son mantcau (d’Orleans); La grolle (Lhermilc), Rondel II. Pour ce 
que Plaisance est morle (d'Orlcans) 

Fcies galantcs (Verlaine), set 2, 1904 (1904) Les ingenus, La faunc. 
Colloquc sentimental 

Le promcnoir dcs deux amants (Lhermitc), 1904 10 (1910) La 
grotle, 1904 [no 2 of Trois chansons de France], Crois mon con- 
scil. chcre Chmene, 1910: Je tremble cn voyant ton visage. 1910 
Trois ballades dc Villon, 1910 (1910) Ballade dc Villon a s'amyc. 
Ballade que Villon fcil a la requcsle de sa mere. Ballade dcs femmes 
dc Pans 

Trois poemes dc Mallarme, 1913 (1913) Soupir, Placet futile, 
Even tail 

Noel dcs enfants qui n'ont plus de maison (Debussy), 1915 (1916), 
arr children’s chorus 2vv. pr(19l6) 

{promt!') 

Nuits blanches (Debussy), cycle, 1899- 1902 

PIANO 

(Milo) 

Rap.sodic in the style of Liszt; lost 
Danse bohemicnne, 1880 (1932) 

Deux arabesques, 1888 91 (1891) 

Ballade slave, 1890 (1891). repubd as Ballade (1903) 

Reverie, 1890(1891) 

Suite hergamasque, 1890, rev 1905 (1905) Prelude, Menuel, Clair de 
lune, Passepied 

Tarantellc stynenne, 1890 (1891), repubd as Danse (1903) 

Valsc romantique, 1890 (1890) 

Mazurka, 71890 (1904) 

Nocturne, 1892 (1892) 

Images, 3 pieces, 1894 (1978) [no 2 (1896) differs only m detail from 
Sarabande of Pour le piano] 

Suite Pour Ic piano, 1894 1901 (1901) Prelude, Sarabande, Toccata 
D’un cahier d’csquisscs (Esquissc). 1903 (1904) 

E,slampcs, 1903 (1903) Pagodes, La soiree dans Grenade, Jardins 
sous la pluie 

Piece pour piano, 1903-4 (1905) [based on sketch from Lc diable 
dans Ic beffroij 
L'isle joyeusc, 1904(1904) 

Masquc.s, 1904(1904) 

Images, set 1, 1905 (1905) Reflets dans I'cau, Hommage u Rameau, 
Mouvement 

Serenade a la poupee, 1906 (1906), incorporated in Children’s Corner 
Children’s Corner, 1906-8 (1908) Doctor Gradus ad Parnassum, 
Jimbo’s Lullaby, Serenade for the Doll, The Show is Dancing, The 
Little Shepherd, Golliwogg’s Cake-walk 
Images, set 2, 1907 (1908) Cloches a travers lcs feuilles, Et la lunc 
descend sur le temple qui ful, Poissons d’or 
Hommage d Haydn, 1909 (1910) 

The Little Nigar, 1909 (1909) 

Preludes, ‘bk 1 (1910): Danseuses de Dclphes, 1909, Voiles, 1909, Le 
vent dans la plaine, 1909; ’Lcs sons et lcs parfums tournent dan.s 
fair du soir’, 1910, Lcs collines d’Anacapn. 1909, Dcs pas sur la 
neige, 1909, Ce qu’a vu le vent d'ouest; La filic aux cheveux de lin, 
1910; La serenade intcrrompue. La cathedrale engloutie; La danse 
de Puck, 1910; Minstrels, 1910 
La plus que lenle, 1910 (1910) 

Preludes, bk 2, 1912-13 (1913). Brouillards, Feuilles mortes. La 
Puerta del Vino, ‘Les fees sont d’exquiscs danseuses', Bruyeres, 
Genera] Lavine - excentric. La terrasse des audiences du clair de 
lune. Ondme, Hommage a S. Pickwick Esq P.P.M P.C , Canope, 


Les tierces altcmccs, Feux d'artiflee 
Berceuse heroiquc, 1914 (1915) 

Six cpigraphcs antiques [arr, pf 4 hands], 1914 (1915) 

FJcgie, 1915 (1916) 

Eludes. 1915 (1916) Pour lc.s cinq doigis, Pour lcs tierces. Pour lcs 
quartes. Pour les sixtes. Pour les octaves. Pour lcs huit doigls. Pour 
lcs degres chromatiques. Pour les agremenls. Pour les nole.s re- 
pclccs. Pour les sonoriics opposccs. Pour lcs arpdges compo.scs. 
Pour les accords [2 bks] 

Piece pour Ic Vetement du bles.se. 1915. pubd as Page d'album (1933) 
( four han(i\) 

Andante, r 1880, unpubd 

Petite suite, 1886-9 (1889) En bateau. Cortege. Mciiucl, Ballet 
Marche ccossa ISC sur un theme populairc, 1891 (1903) 

Six epigraphcs antiques [in part from Chansons de Bilitis, 1900-01], 
1914 (1915). Pour invoquer Pan. Pour un tombeau sans nom. 
Pour que la null soil propice. Pour la danseuse aux crolalcs. Pour 
I'cgvpticnnc. Pour rcmcrcicr la pluic au malm 
{two pianos) 

Lindaraja, 1901 (1926) 

Fn Wane et non, 3 pieces. 1915 (1915) 

(arranfifmerii^) 

P Tchaikovsky Three dances from Swan Lake, pi 4 hands, 1880 
(1965) 

C Saint-Saen.s Caprice on airs from the ballet in Gluck's Alcestc, 
pf 4 hand.s, 1889 (1891), Introduction et Rondo capriccioso. 2 pf, 
1889 (1889), Airs de ballet d’Eticnne Marcel. 2 pf, 1890, Symphony 
no 2. 2 pi, 1890 

R Wagner Overture The Flying Dutchman, 2 pf, 1890 (1890) 

R Schumann Six studies in canon form. 2 pf, 1891, Am Spring 
biunnen (A la lonlaine), 2 pf. 1903 (1904) 

J Raff Humoresque en forme dc valsc, 1893 (1903) 

For airs ol own works sec other sections of list 

Principal publishers Choudens. Durand. Fromont. Hamclle, Jobert. 

Schott/Eschig 
MSS in F-P(, US-m 

WRITINGS 

Preface to Durand edn ol piano works by Chopin (Pans, 1915) 
Monsieur Cro<he aniidileitanie (Pans, 1921, 2/1926, Fng trans , 
2/1962) 

cd F Insure Monsieur Crothe el aulres hr its (Pans, 1971, Fng trans , 
1976) 

Unpubd plays written with R Peter F E A [Freres en art). fT899, 
L'herhe tenure, 1 1899, L 'utile avenlure, c 1899, Esther et la maison 
de fous, 1900. Us mille et une nutts de n 'tmporte ou et d'ailltws, 
I9()l 
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ROGER NICHOLS (work-bst with ROBERT ORLEDGE) 

Decadt, Jan (b leper, 21 June 1914). Belgian composer. 
He studied harmony, counterpoint and fugue at the 
Ghent Royal Conservatory, and composition with Jean 
Absil in Brussels. He is director of the Peter Benoit 
Music Academy at Harclbeke. In 1957 he became pro- 
fessor of counterpoint and fugue at the Antwerp 
Conservatory and in 1971 started teaching composition 


at the Ghent Conservatory. His appreciation of the 
contemporary school of Flemish painters is evident in 
the Colardijn Suite, Permeke Suite and Muzikale mono- 
grafie voor een groot schilder. 

WORKS 

Oich Colaidijn Suite, 1950, Vlaamse Suite, 1951, Muziek voor het 
mas.sa.spel Peter Benoit, 1951, Pf Cone no 1, 1953, Sym., 1956, 
Suite, tpt. chamber orch, 1958, Permeke Suite, solo v/speaker, choir, 
orch, 1961, Mu/ikalc monografic voor cen groot schilder, suite, 
1965, PfC one no 2, 1971. Cone a sax 1973 
Chambei and inst KIcine pluneet (K Joncheere), S, reciter, fl, va, vc, 
1967. Concertante fanta.sia, ob, pf, 1970, Pa vane, gui, 1970, 
Conceit St udie va. pf, 1971, Inlrodimonc c capnccio. cl. pi, 1972 
Tru), 1 ob. eng hn, 1972. Noclurne, cl, pi, 1974, Pei 4 saxofom, 
1975, pf works, songs etc 
MSS in B Hrih, Hi dm 
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De Caix d'Hervelois, Louis. Sec C’AIX D'HI RVl lois, 
LOUIS DF 

Decani and cantoris. The two halves of the choir in an 
Lngiish church; decani is the south side, cantoris the 
north The names mean 'dean's [side]', 'cantor’s (side)', 
and refer to the two highest officials of the chapter of a 
medieval cathedral The CANTfJR, or precentor, ranked 
immediately after the dean in secular cathedral estab- 
lishments The dean's .stall was at the west end of the 
choir, facing east, just to the south of the central aisle, 
the cantor’s was opposite, north of the aisle. For certain 
duties the choir was divided into two equal halves The 
.singers on the dean’s side - decani - took the leading 
part one week, those on the cantor's side cantons - the 
next, during the seasons of the three great festivals the 
alternation was daily Psalms, canticles and hymns were 
sung in alternation between the two halves Together 
with much other Latin terminology, the names survived 
the Reformation, and have been used ever since in cathe- 
dral music to signify the two halves of the choir 

.SVc' also C'aIHI'DRAI music and MUSiriANS. AN(;iI( AN 

NK’liOLAS TLMPFRLFY 


Decapella (Ji £-1550). Composer of 1 1 chansons printed 
by Attaingnanl and Du Chemin in Pans in 1549 and 
1550. Most are in the contrapuntal, syllabic style 
introduced by Janequin, with simple rustic texts and 
melodic material which is probably of popular origin. It 
IS possible that he is identifiable as Hugo dc la Chapelle, 
the composer of two motets, Trihularer .si nescirem and 
Ave regina coelorum, published at Lyc^ns by Moderne 
ten years earlier, or alternatively Andreas Capellu.s 
(Andrea Capella), the composer of a five- voice 
Magnificat and four hymns, Cujus sacrata viscera. 
Nobis natus, nobis datu.s, O lux beata Trinitas and Quts 
pascis inter lilia, printed in Wittenberg by Rhau (1540 
42) 

WORKS 
(all for 4vv) 

Belle commerc. Dicu vous gard, 1 549*'*; En Tour la feste Sainct Marim 
1 549^, Faictes si vous plaisl voslrc ausmosne, 1 .549^®; Hellas Vinii^. 
trop lu me fu/ conlrairc, 1549^^ Le temps vauidroit de soy, 1549^'. 
Passant mclancolic un soir, 1549^^ 

.Si vous aviey, comme moy, faim, 1550®, Ung doulx baiser m’est bicn 
permis, 1 549^^: Ung soir Guilloi a sa Cathin a did, 1 549", Un vicn 
soudard prioil unc fille, 1 549^®; Veoir, deviser et converser, 1 549 

FRANK IXJBBINS 
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Det-aux, Abel (/> Auffay, 1X69; d Pans, 19 March 
1943) French composer, organist and teacher He 
studied at the Paris Conservatoire under Massenet, 
Widor and Guilmant. A remarkable improviser, he was 
organist at the Sacre-Coeur in 1903. In 1926 he emi- 
grated to Rochester, New York, where he worked as a 
teacher of the organ and composition until 1937. when 
tie returned to Pans to teach the organ at the Lcole 
( esar Franck He was known m the USA as ‘the French 
Schonberg', although the harmony of his best-known 
unn positions, the four piano pieces of CVti/rv dc lunc 
(1900 07, published 1913), hardly reaches beyond late 
I is/i. The first three anticipate the deathly stark tone- 
painting of Ravel’s ‘Le gibet’, while the last, *La mer’, is 
.1 thundering treatment of a typical impressionist sub- 
ject 

At AIN Loiivir R 

Decem (It ) An OluiAN S'lOF 

Deceptive cadence. A term, principally used in 
\nicricari writings, for an interrupted cadence, that is. 
.1 ( ADI NCI in which an expected tonic resolution is 
iiilcriupled, usually by the substitution of a submediant 
icsolulion (V VI). 

Dechevrens, Antoine (h Chcnc-Bourg. nr Geneva, 3 
No\ 1840, r/ (ieneva, 17 Jan 1912) Swiss musicologist 
lie entered the Jesuit order m 1X61 and taught music in 
I’aiis philosophy m Vannes and theology at the 
University of Angers He was the leading ligurc among a 
moup of Jesuit scholars including Gerhard Geilmann, 
I Lidwig Boiivm and Alexander Fleury, who supported a 
iiuulern restoration ofCiregorian chant rhythm based on 
.1 mensural system of proportional long and short note 
wilues Tins gioup stioiigly opposed the cqualisl prin- 
ciples of tree iion-measured rhythm advocated by the 
S(»lesmcs school under Andre Mocqucrcau Dechev- 
iciis ilieones like those of the Solesmes sdiolais. lelied 
luavily on the neumatic notation with special signs and 
lelleis in the early St Ciall manuscripts He believed that 
the lime value ol a note is affected by adjacent notes, and 
IS theielore variable In Les vraics melodics f>rc^ori- 
t'nmw he presented both the manner in which he 
ilioiight that the melodies were onginally sung (using 
hai dines as a device to mark divisions of the melody, see 
v'x I). and modern transcriptions (in which he imposed 

In I 
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Otn 

"^gulai 2/4 or 4/4 metre by altenng rhythms and 
^‘mamcnlation; see ex. 2). About 1902 Dechevrens 
•burned to Switzerland where he founded the music 
periodical Voix de St Gall (1906 7) to which he con- 
inbuted many articles. He defended his theories at the 


Second Congress of the International Musical Society at 
Basle m 1906 and in an ‘open letter’ to Peter Wagner. 

WRITINGS 

univer\iie\ laihoUques autrefois et aufnurd'hui (Pans. 1894) 

Du rvihme dans rhvmnojiraphic latine (Pans, 189*5) 

Hmnaire gregonen chants pactiqws dc I'eglise laiinc (Pans, 1893) 
ttudes dc scietuc mustcale (Pans, I898//?I97I) [incl edn ol M) 
sclcclcd masses from ihc Harlkct Anliphonci] 

“Eludes sur Ic syslcmc musital ehmois', .SVAfG. ii (1900 01), 485 551 
Ij‘\ vraics melodies gregoriennes Ic vcspcral dcs dtmanches ct fetes dc 
I'annec cxtraii de raniiphonaire Ju B Hanker [Xe sieile) (Pans, 
1902/70 

U- rvihme gregonen reponse a M Pierre A uhrv {Amccy, 1904) 

Ic rythinc du chanl gregonen memoire prcsenle .tu Congres dc la 
Soticle inicrnationalc de rnusiquc’, I'oix de Si (iail (1906), no 5. 

P 170 . ( 1906 ). no 6 , p 195 

( 'ompoKtuon musivale el lomposiiton liiieiaire ii propos du chanl gre- 
goricn (Pans, 1910/f?) 

‘A Monsieur le Dt P Wagnei', /IM(i, xiv (1912-1 1), Ri (on rhythm 
in Ciregorian chanij 

UIBIdOCiRAPHY 

I chos et melanges nociologie’. Revue du chanl gicgoncn, xx/4 (1912). 
127 

P (’onibe ‘Dechevrens, Antomc, SJ’, MCAi 

JOHN A EMERSON 

Decibel (dB). A logarithmic unit used for expressing the 
diflercnce in level between sounds of different intensity 
or electrical signals of different powers It is related 
entirely to the ratio of the two quantities measured If 
two Signals have intensities /, and /; then Ihcir differ- 
ence 111 level IS delined as 10 log„i iUJi) fh^' ''Cale is 
logarithmic and gives results that arc nearer to the 
experience ol listeners than would he those of a linear 
scale Diflercnees in level expressed in decibels may be 
added and subtracted if two sounds seem to the ear, 
when heard alternately, to have the same loudness and 
one of them is a standard 1000 Hz that is n dB above 
the accepted threshold of hearing at that frequency, the 
other lone whatever its pitch or timbre is said to have an 
equivalent loudness of /i phons See also SOUND, §4 

Decima(It.) (I)Tinth. 

(2) An Organ stop (l)eeem) 

Dkima (Sp.). A verse form, commonly sung, comprising 
ten lines (rhyme scheme ahhaaeiddc) which develops a 
theme introduced by a quatrain (rhymed abah) Textual 
materia! may be set or improvised, religious or secular. 
In Vcne/uela decimas arc sung in parallel 3rds and 
accompanied by the (uatro (small four-string guitar) in 
primary triad harmony to cither meretiRue or joropo 
rhythms. The deeima is common throughout Latin 
America and is particularly characteristic of Argentine 
and Chilean payas (payadas), tonos and estilos. 

WtlLlAM GRADANTh 

Decius [IX'gius, Dceg, Tech a Curia], Nikolaus (Nickel 
von Hof] (/> Hof an dcr Saale, (1485. d after 1546) 
German Kantor and composer A member of a 
respected family of 1 lof, he matriculated on 1 6 October 
1501 at Leipzig University where he look the Bachelor 
of Arts and later the Bachelor of Both Laws degrees. He 
then seems to have entered the church, having made an 
unsuccessful application to Zwickau, he was made 
provost of the Benedictine monastery at Stelerburg, near 
Brunswick, in 1519. There he wrote a commentary on 
Matthew, Summula doctrinam Jhesu Christi <?x Codiee 
Matthei (Brunswick, 1521) Parts of it are written in 
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I.ow German, betraying the influence of Luther (who 
preferred the use of the vernacular) and the Reformation 
movement. On January 1522 Deems was appointed 
rector of the l.yccum at Hanover, but within a few 
months he returned to Brunswick as a teacher at the 
Katharine and Aegidian schools. It was probably during 
this year that he wrote three sacred hymns in Low 
Cicrman to replace parts of the l.atin Ordinary of the 
Mass. In 1523 he went to Wittenberg to study the 
theology of the reformed church and, recommended by 
Luther, he became a preacher in Stettin m 1524 He left 
Stettin in the late 1520s, in 1530 he is mentioned as a 
deacon in Liebstadt, and m 1 534 he went to Miihlhauscn, 
near Elbmg From 1540 he was deputy Kanlor to Hans 
Kugclmann and assistant court preacher to Duke 
Albrecht of Prussia in Konigsberg for three yeais, 
before returning to Miihlhauscn He .seems to have left 
Muhlhausen in 1546. 

Dccius's three hymns, Aleync God vn dcr Hof^c \i' 
cere (Gloria), Gyllich yv Gndt de vader (Sanctus) and 
() I Aim Glides iin.schiildiy (Agnus Dci) are piobably the 
oldest evangelical hymns, preceding l.uthcr's fust ones 
by a year. The melodies arc based on the corresponding 
Gregorian chants 'fhe polyphonic music which he is 
said to have composed in Brunswick does not appear to 
have survived. 
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Decke (Ger.) Belly. 

Decker, Joachim (h Hamburg, cl 575, d Hamburg, 15 
March 1611) German organist and composer He was 
the son of Ebcrhard Decker, city Kantor of Hamburg 
from 1561 to 1605. Joachim was organist at the 
Nikolaikirche, Hamburg, from 1596 (or po.ssibly 1593) 
to 1611. None of his organ music survives, but he was 
the major contributor to the Melodeyen Gesan^huch 
(Hamburg, 1604), which contains 30 of his four-part 
German chorale settings. They arc chordal settings with 
the melody in the soprano and were designed for con- 
gregational singing with organ accompaniment, an in- 
novatioh of the collection; seven appear in Organum, i/ 
26 7 (Lippstadl, 1950) and one in Antiqua Chorbuch, i 
(Mainz, 1951). 
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Decker, Johann {h Hamburg, 6 Oct 1598, d Hamburg, 
19 Sept 1668) German organist and composer, son ol 
Joachim Deckei He was organist at Hamburg 
Cathedral from 1624 until his death He wrote a few 
organ works, of which a prelude is reprinted in 
Organum, iv/2 (Leipzig, 1925) 
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L Kiugcr Die Hamhurgisihe Musikorgamsationim XVn Jahrhunden 
(Stiasbouig, 1933) 
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Declamation. In music, the relation between verbal 
sticss and melodic accent in the setting and delivery of a 
text J Cj Walther (Mimcalisches Le\icon, 1732) 
applied to music the rationalistic concept of declama- 
tion, which originally dealt with speech, and focussed 
his attention on recitative Jean-Jacques Rou.sseau 
{Dictionnaire, 1768) dealt with declamation as the 
relationship between musical and linguistic accent, 
which had been much discus.scd in French singing 
treat i-ses, such as Bcnigne dc Bacilly’s Reniarqucs run- 
euH‘\ sur f'ail dr hicti rhanfer (1688) Declamation as 
an aspect of artistic singing (particularly m the perfor- 
mance of recitative) remained in the forefront of French 
vocal pedagogy until the 20lh century A dc Martini 
(‘Traite de chant’, EM DC, II/ii (1926), p 928) listed the 
qualities of declamation as ‘delivery, articulation, pron- 
unciation, slurring, accent, phrasing, style, slamio etc' 

OWI N JANDF.K 

DeconeL Michele (6 Kchl, nr Strasbourg, cl 71 2; d 
‘Wenice, after 1780) Italian violin maker of Alsatian 
birth He was a soldier in the French army and a violin 
1 st bclore he turned to instrument making some years 
alter arriving in Venice He was probably a pupil ol 
Pietro Guarnen of Venice, though much of his work 
was equally inllucnccd by that of Monlagnana. He was 
active from 1745 to at least 1780, and was the most 
prolific Venetian maker after about 1750 Dcconct’s 
violins are usually line-sounding mstrument.s, though 
not equal to those of the Venetians of the lirsl half of the 
18th century In general the earlier ones are the best, 
with wood and varnish of excellent quality Deconet also 
made a number of violas and cellos 

C HARI FS BFARl 

Dccorus, Volupius. See SOIONSLEDI R, WOLFCiANG. 

Decoust, Michel {b Pans, 19 Nov 1936) French 
composer and conductor. He studied at the Paris 
Conservatoire with Fourcslier, Milhaud and Messiaen, 
taking prizes for harmony (I9f)0), counterpoint (1961). 
orchestral conducting (1962) and composition (1964), 
he won the Prix de Rome in 1963. In 1965 and 1966 he 
attended the Cologne new music courses given by 
Stockhausen and Pousscur, and he was later appointed 
music director of the Loire deparlemcnt and director ol 
the Pan tin Conservatory A member of Marictan’s 
GERM group (1963-8), he has been influenced by 
Cage’s work as much as by Stockhausen’s. 

WORKS 
(.selective list) 

Dkslorsion, fl, 1966, Polymorphic, 105 insts in .small groups, 1967. 
Interaction, str trio, 1967, Etat, Iv, choru.s, 1968, Movilc, p^rc. 
1968, Solstice, S, 1968, Sun. vu, 12 str, 1970-71; Acntrc, tpt. trbn. 
hn, tape, 1971; M U R , tape, 1971. Actions, pe;-formcr(.s), audience. 
1972, El-ou, 44 pf, 1972, 8 (X8) 000 000, any in.sls, 1972. Si 
sculement . , orch, 1972, T’AI, Iv, elec gui, hpd, perc, db, 1972 
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j ,Y Bo, 5 .scur and P Torrens. ‘1972 . Michel Decousl Musique 
en u>u (1973), no 10, p 91 [mcl interviews] 

ANNE GIRARDOT 

Oecrescendo (It., from decrescere: ‘to decrease’, ‘wane’). 
A performance instruction, sometimes abbreviated 
iiecresc., meaning almost the same as Diminuendo 

s<r also riiMPO AND EXPRESSION MARKS 

Decs^nyi, Jdnos {b Budapest, 24 March 1927). 
Hungarian composer. He was a pupil of Sugar at the 
Budapest Conservatory and of Szervanszky at the 
Budapest Academy of Music, from which he graduated 
in 1957. By that time his works had already met with 
success at the Warsaw World Youth Festival (1955) 
and at the Vercelli Composers’ Competition (1956). 
Decsenyi has been active in the music section of 
Hungarian radio since 1951. At first strongly influ- 
enced by Ihe music of Kodaly, he later followed newer 
directions, his music often results from the stimulus of 
other art forms. The structures are clearly defined, 
sometimes being novel versions of classical moulds. 

WORKS 

{seleiiwe list) 

( hordi 3 madrigal, 19S6 . 5 koru.smu gyermekkarra (5 children’s chor- 
uses] (L S/abo), 1958, 3 kus kdrusmii gyermekkarra [3 small chor- 
uses for children] (Szaho), 1961, 3 clegia (Salvatore Quasimodo), 
1%7, U|cvi ablak [New year’s window] (G Illyes), 1968, Tuz 
(cdnUilii, Decsenyi), Bar, male chorus, orch, 1972, Vihar utan [After 
icmpcst] (F Junicovich), chorus, pf. 1973 
Orth Szcrclcm [Love], .S, orch, 1957; Divertimento, hpd, chamber 
orch. 1959, Kepielcn torienet (An absurd story], ballet, 1. 1961, 5 
Osontvary kep [5 C’sontvary paintings], 1967, Gondolatak 
I'lhoughts] Gondolak nappal, cjszaka [Thoughts by day and 
nighl|, 1971, A gondolal latekai [The play of thought] (D^scnyi), S, 
chamber orch, 1972, Kommentarok Marcus Aurcliushoz, 16 sir, 
1973 

( lumber Str trio, 1955, Sonatina pastorale, ft, pf, 1956, Barbardalok 
(Barbaric song.s] (S Weores), Bar. pf, 1958, Metamorfo.si. S, pf, 
1964, Shakespeare monologok, B Bar, pf, 1968 

Prinsipdl publisher Editio Musica 
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1 tdbian ‘Dngari.schc Musik nach Bartok’, OM:, xxi (1966), 620 
( ofjicmporarv Hungarian Composers (Budapest, 1971) 
t- Juhasz ‘Decsenyi Janos Mclodiac hominis’, A/agi'or rene (1971), 
no 1, p 87 

(j Kroo A magyar zeneszerzes 25 he (25 years of Hungarian com- 
posiiion|(Budapcsl, 1971) 

MELINDA BERLAsZ KAROLYI 


Decsey, Ernst (Heinrich Franz) {h Hamburg, 13 April 
IH70, d Vienna 12 March 1941). Austnan critic and 
author. Though born in Hamburg he lived for most of 
his life in Vienna where he studied law (JurD, 1894) and 
at the same time look lessons in harmony, counterpoint 
and composition at the conservatory with Bruckner and 
Robert Fuchs. He became music critic of the Grazer 
Tusespost in 1900 and in 1908 look over the editorship 
of this paper. In 1920 he joined the Neues Wiener 
Tagblatt as its first critic but had to resign in 1938 on 
account of the political events in Austria. Decsey was a 
prolific and brilliant writer who combined critical 
acumen with felicitous expression. In addition to his 
'vork as a critic he was very active as the author of 
musical novels, plays and librettos. In recognition of his 
htcMry achievement the Austrian Government made 
him an honorary professor in 1924. 


WRITINGS 

BWy (Berlin, 1903-06, abridged edn., 1919) 
Bruckner (Berlin, 1920) 

Strauss (Berlin and Stutlgarl, 1922, 2/1947) 
(Vienna, 1924) 

Schubert (Vienna, 1924) 
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Claude Debussy (Graz, 1936) 

Dehussys Werke (Graz and Vienna, 1948) 

Librettos Dame im Traum (Franz Salmhofer, Vienna, 1935), Die 

Kathrm (E W Komgold, Vienna, 1937) 

PLAYS WITH MUSIC 
Der Musikani Gottes [Bruckner] (Vienna, 1926) 

Der unsterbliche Franz [Schubert] (Vienna, 1926) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

H R Hampel, ed Musik war sein Ijeben Lehenserinnerungeniyvcmn, 

1962) 

MOSCO GARNER 

De Cupis. See CUPlS DE CAMARGO family. 

Dedekind, Constantin Christian (b Reinsdorf, Anhalt- 
Cothen, 2 April 1628; d Dresden, 2 Sept 1715). Ger- 
man poet and composer, a grandson of Henning 
Dedekind. He received his early education at the famous 
abbey at Quedlinburg, where his teacher was the abbess, 
Anna Sophia, Landgravine of Hesse At 1 3, influenced 
by the abbess, he had already begun to write poetry, and 
five years later he went to Dresden to study with 
Chnstoph Bernhard In 1654 he became a bass singer in 
the Dresden court chapel and was still in that position in 
1663, by which time he had married Bernhard’s wife’s 
sister, Maria Dorothea Weber. In 1666, two years after 
Bernhard left Dresden for Hamburg, Dedekind was 
appointed director of the Dresden court orchestra. He 
was one of the numerous distinguished violinists then 
resident in Dresden, and the prominence of string music 
at the court attested to Dedekind’s influence. In 1675, 
however, he resigned in the face of mounting animosity 
towards him on the part of the other musicians: court 
music at Dresden was lorn between Italian and German 
musicians each attempting to dominate, and despite the 
high level of performance the atmosphere was charged 
with unpleasant tensions. As a tax collector at Meissen 
and in the Erzgebirge, Dedekind had accrued enough 
wealth to survive now without a musical appointment. 
He tried his hand at music publishing but was unsuccess- 
ful. He had not neglected his poetry during his years in 
Dresden, however, and under the pseudonym ‘Con Cor 
D’ he was elected to the prominent poetic academy 
known as the Elbschwanenorden. During the last 40 
years of his life he composed very little and devoted his 
artistic energies to poetry. 

Dedekind’s most important work is his huge col- 
lection Aelbianische Musen-Lust (1657). It contains 
146 sacred and secular solo songs with continuo. The 
texts, whose authorship is clearly indicated, are by the 
most important lieder poets of the time, including Dach, 
Finkeltaus, Fleming, Cilaser, Rist, Schirmer and 
Dedekind himself. Nearly all the songs are strophic, 
with generally syllabic setting of the words. Most of his 
other music displays much more Italian influence. 
Following Adam Kriegcr he inserted instrumental ritor- 
nellos between strophes, and in a few cases the violins 
accompany the solo voice. His Musicalischer Jahrgang 
contains 120 ‘concertos’ - sacred works for two voices 
and bass, with the optional addition of a bass voice and 
two violins, or substitution of them for the continuo and 
the two voices respectively. The forms used include 
recitatives, ariosos and da capo arias, and these and 
other pieces in similar collections by Dedekind are thus 
examples of German sacred cantatas. He also wrote 
dance music of various types. His literary works include 
song texts, scriptural translations, lyric and satiric 
poetry, plays sacred and secular, intermedi and oratorio 
texts. 
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WORKS 

(only those with mu\u , htcrarv works Usteti tn Ste^c) 

Scligc Forlreise dcs Melchior AIbhartens (Dresden, 1651) 

A. cl O Jesus’ Zehen andachtige Buss-Gesangc (1652. lost, 2/1655) 
Aelbianische Musen-Lust (Dresden, 1657) 

Doppcllc Sangzallc (Dresden, 1662) 

Geisllichc Erstlingc (Dresden, 1662), several ed in NM, xiiii 
Musikaiische Spatlingc (Dresden, 1662) 

Davidische gchcimc Musik-Kammcr (Dresden, 1663) 

Gottes slate Liebc (Dresden. 1664) 

Susser Mandelkarnen (Dresden, 1664, enlarged 2/1665) 

Davidisches Harfen-Spiel, das ist dergan/e PsallerlFrankfurt am Mam, 
1665) 

K R P bclcblc, Oder ruchbarc Myrrhen-Blaller (Dresden. 1666) 
Davidischcr Harfenschall (Frankfurt am Main, 1670) 

Geschwinder und seeligcr Abschicd der l-raucn Anncn Margarethen 

Metzner (Dresden, 1670) 

sonderbahrer Seelen-Freude, odcr klemercr Ciesitlichcn Concerlen. 
Eister Tcil (Dresden, 1672) 

Miisicalischer Jahrgang und Vespcr-Cjcsang Deutsche ('oncert- 
en , 3vv (Dresden, 1673 4) 

Konig Davids goldncs Klcinod, odcr 119 Psalm (Dresden, 1674) 
Chr Findckellers Begrabnis-Chor (Dresden, 1675) 

Singendc Sonn- und Festtages unlcrl Andachten (Dresden, 1683) 
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F Siege ‘Constantin Christian Dedckind’, /M\\, vin (1925 6), 476 
W Vetter 'Dedckind, (Ymslanlin Christian’, MGG 
J H Baron Foretf^n Influences on the German Set utar Soto Contmuo 
LieJ of the M td-seventeenth Century (diss . Brandeis H , Waltham, 
Mass . 1967) 

JOHN H BARON 

Dedekind, Euricius (/> Neustadt am Rubenherge, Lower 
Saxony, Dec 1554, d Luneburg, 30 Nov 1619) Ger- 
man composer and clergyman, cider brother of Henning 
Dedekind; his first name has sometimes been incorrectly 
cited as Heinrich. He was the son of the pastor and poet 
Friedrich Dedckind, who worked at Neustadt from 
1551 to 1576, when he moved to Luneburg, and thus he 
must have grown up at Neustadt and may also have 
moved to Luneburg in 1576 In 1578 he matriculated at 
the University of Wittenberg. On 26 April 1581 he was 
engaged to assist Christoph Praetonus, Kantor of the 
Johannisschule, Luneburg, and at the beginning ol 
1582, when Praetonus had been pensioned off, he was 
appointed his successor. On 18 December 1594 he was 
appointed third pastor at St Lamberti, Liineburg, and 
from 1617 until his death he was principal pastor At St 
Lamberti he continued the tradition whereby the 
Luneburg Kantors wrote polyphonic Christmas songs 
(‘cantilenae scholasticae’) every year to words supplied 
by the headmasters of the local schools. It is impossible 
to assess his achievement as a composer since of his 
three known published collections one is lost and the 
other two .survive in incomplete form. 

WORKS 

Neuc Icutschc Liedlein, aus den zwoKT ersten Psalmen Davidis und 
andern Spruchen dcr SchrifTt genommen, 3vv (Ucl/cn, 1585) 
Antidota, adversus tKlo hominum passiones, 4vv (Uel/cn, 1589) 
Periochac breves evangeliorum dominicalium cl festorum 
praecipuorum, 4, 5vv (IJelzcn. 1 592), lost, cited in WalthcrML, pt ii 
(Uelzen. n d ), cited in EttnerQ 

9 other motels (incl 7 canliicnae scholasticae, dated 1604 6), D~Lr (see 
Weller) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

EttnerQ 

J G Bertram- Das evangelische Luneburg (Brunswick, 1719), 702f 
I Starke- ‘Ett unikl verk av Euncius Dedekind', STMf, xxxi (1949), 
2011 |on the Antidota] 

F Welter Katalog der Musikalien der Ralshucherei Luneburg 
(Lippstadt, 1950), 16SIT 

A. Davidsson Musikbihhographtsche Bear age (Uppivala, 1954), 28^ 
H. Walter Musikgeschichie der Stadt IMneburg vom Ende des 16 bis 
zum Anfang des 18, Jahrhunderts (Tutzing. 1967), 30fT 

HORST WALTER 


Dedekind, Henning {b Neustadt am Rubenberge, Lower 
Saxony, 30 Dec 1562; d Gebesce, nr. Erfurt, 28 July 
1626). German theologian, writer on music, music 
editor and composer, younger brother of Euncius 
Dedekind He grew up at Neustadt, where his father, 
Fnedrich Dedekind, pastor and poet, was then working, 
and he attended schools at Hanover, Hildeshcim and 
Luneburg (to which his father moved in 1576). In the 
winter of 1582 he matriculated at the University of 
Erfurt. From 1586 he lived at Langensaba, first as 
Kantor in succession to Georg Otto, then, from 1592, 
as deacon, and later also as morning preacher, at St 
Bonifazius In his Lament ahilis historia iristissima 
mcendit Salissae Thunngorum (Erfurt, 1604) he de- 
scribed a fire that destroyed his home and possessions 
on 6 February 1602 He delivered his farewell sermon 
at Langensalza on 22 February 1615 and moved to 
Gebesee, where he was past or until his death FJis prin- 
cipal contributions to music date from his six-ycar 
period as Kantor As a compo.scr he is known only by 
the few pieces that he contributed to his anthology of 
secular tncinia {RISM 1588^®), the composers in which 
are identified only by their initials One of them is 
Valentin Gdlling, to whose Compendium musicae 
modulativae (Erfurt, 1587) Dedckind supplied a 
preface He himself wrote two theoretical works, both 
primers, the second of which, Prueeursor me trims 
musicae artis, is the more advanced Much later, in 
1615, he republished as contrafacta Gregor Lange’s two 
very popular sets of three-part Newer dcudselier Liedet, 
first published in 1584 and 1586 

Dedekind had a son who was also called Henning bul 
who was not a musician, and he must be distinguished 
both from him and from another Henning Dedekind, 
who was a pastor at Vorslelde, near Wolfsburg. Lower 
Saxony, in the early 17th century 
WORKS 

SAC'Rfn VOC AL 

II works, 3vv, 1588^®, some ed W Hermann, Peutsthc Madngulc 
(Cologne, ri d ) 

niPORPTK'AI 

Eine Kindermusik in richligen hragen und grundinhe Aniworl 
hracht (Erfurt, 1589) 

Praecursor meiricus musuae artis (F.rlurl, 1590) 

Preface to V (iotling- Compendium musuae (Crfurl, 1SK7) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

H Gulbicr Beitrdge zur Hauserehronik tier Stadt Uingensatza. i 
(Langensal/a, 1908), 42IT 

A Werner Stadt i.sche und fur.stliche Mustkpflege in Weissenjvls 
(Leipzig. 1911) 

‘Die allc Musikbibliolhek iind die Instriimeriiensammlunp an St 
Wenzel in Naumburg an dcr Saale’, AMw, viii (1926), 398 
A Adno Die Anfdnge des geisthchen Konzerts {herhn, 1935), 100 
G Pielzsch ‘Zur Pflegc dcr Musik an den deulschen UnivcrsiUlcn bis 
zur Mate des 16 Jahrhunderts’, AMf, vi (1941), 26, 34. vii (1942). 
166, pubd separately (Hildeshcim, 1971) 

I. Gallwitz Die Neuen deuisehen Liedcr \>on 1584 und 1586 des 
Gregorius lurngius und deren Bearbeitungen durch Christoph 
Demanttus und Henning Dedekind (diss., II of Vienna, 1960) 

ADAM ADRK) 

Decg, Nikolaus. See DECIUS, NIKOLAUS. 

Deering, Richard. See Dfring, RICHARD. 

De Fabritiis, Oliviero (Carlo) (6 Rome, 13 June 1902) 
Italian conductor and composer. He studied at the 
Rome Conservatory with Licinio Refice and Giacomo 
Setaccioli, and made his debut in 1920 at the Teatro 
Nazionale, Rome. After engagements^ at Salerno and 
at the Adriano in Rome, from 1932 to 1943 he was 
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artistic secretary at the Teatro dcirOpera in Rome. 
There he conducted frequently, and in 1938, with Toti 
dal Monte and Gigli in Lucia di Lammermoor, he in- 
augurated the summer performances at the Baths of 
Caracalla. De Fabritiis conducted many operas with 
Gigli in Europe and the Americas, and also Gigli’s 
famous recordings of Andrea Chenier, Tosca and 
Madama Butterfly. He has given concerts in Europe, 
America and Japan, but has been mainly concerned with 
opera, giving the premieres of operas by Mascagni, 
Pizzetli, Rossellini, Zafred and others, as well as con- 
ducting most of the standard Italian repertory. He first 
appeared in Britain at the 1963 Edinburgh Festival in 
Adriana fj'couvreur with the San Carlo company from 
Naples, and made his Covent Garden debut two years 
later with Simon Boccanegra. A conductor of character- 
istic Italianate warmth of expression, he is skilled at 
balancing vocal consideration with instrumental detail 
He has composed a number of vocal works 

PIFRO RATTALtNO 

Defauw, D^ire {b Ghent, 5 Sept 1885: d Gary, Ind., 
2^ July 1960) American conductor and violinist of 
Belgian birth A violin pupil of Johan Smit, he gave his 
fiisl London performances in 1910. In 1914, as a 
refugee from Belgium, he founded in London the Allied 
Quartet with Charles Woodhouse (second violin), 
Lionel Tertis and Emile Doehaerd. Returning to 
Belgium, he became his country’s leading conductor, 
The tradition that the concerts oi' the Brussels 
Conservatory should be conducted by the director was 
broken for him, and he conducted them from 1926 to 
1940. He was also a professor of conducting at the 
conservatory from 1926. He appeared in New York in 
1938 as guest conductor with the NBC SO, and in 1940 
went to Montreal as conductor of the Societe des 
Concerts Symphoniqucs In 1943 he was appointed to 
one of the most important conducting posts in the USA, 
that of the Chicago SO, but won little success and left in 
1947 after four seasons He later accepted the post of 
conductor of the CJary SO (195(K58), retiring through 
ill-health. He made a number of recordings with the 
Brussels Conservatory Orchestra and the Chicago SO, 
mainly of the standard repertory but including what 
appears to have been the first recording of Prokofiev’s 
Si vthian Suite (with the Chicago SO). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

M Hcr/berg Dc/awit- (Brussels, 19.17) 

ARTHUR JACOBS 

1)1' feghg, Willem. Sec Dl 1 1 s( H. wiLLLM 

Ferrari, Serafino (Amedeo) (b Genoa, 1824; d 
Uenoa, 27 March 1885). Italian composer, pianist, 
organist and conductor. He first studied in Genoa under 
Bevilacqua, Serra and Sciorati, continuing in Milan 
under Placido Mandanici; he then appeared in public as 
u pianist, organist and conductor. In 1852 he was 
invited to Amsterdam, where he conducted several 
opera seasons. On his return to Italy he became director 
1^1^ singing at the Teatro Carlo Felice in Genoa and later 
ul the Teatro Carignano in Turin. In 1873 he was 
appointed director of the Civico Istituto di Musica in 
^cnoa, a post he held until his death. 

Except for // matrimonio per concorso (1858), which 
"'US hindered by a poor libretto, all De Ferrari’s operas 
"'ere successful, particularly Pipelet (1855), usually 


considered his finest, and U menestrello (1859), which 
were performed all over Italy and sometimes abroad. 
However, these works, elegantly written, charming and 
melodious, but not highly original, did not maintain 
their popularity and eventually disappeared completely. 
WORKS 

Operas Catilina, 1852, not perf . Don Carlo (G. Pannachi), Genoa, 
C^arlo Felice, 12 Feb 18.54, excerpls (Turin, n.d.), rev as Filippo 11 
(R Berninzone), Carlo Felice, cam 1857, Pipelet, o II portmaio di 
Pangi (Berninzone, after E Sue. Mystcrcs de Pans), Venice, S 
Ben^etto. 25 Nov 1855, vocal score (Milan, n.d ), llmatnmomopcr 
concorso (D Bancalan, D Chiossone), Venice, La Fcnice, 7 Aug 
1858, excerpts (Milan, n.d ), II menestrello (Berninzone), Genoa. 
Dona. 17 April 1859, rev Genoa, Paganini, 23 July 1861, vocal 
score (Turin, 1862), II cadetto di Guascogna (Berninzone). Genoa, 
Carlo Felice, 9 Nov 1864, rev Turin, Rossini, spr 1873, vocal score 
(Turin, n d.) 

Other works Delia, ballet, collab. others, 3 cantatas; chamber music, 
sungs,incl Lacrocedella mamma, Fiorid’aprile(Milan,n.d ).sacred 
mu.sic, inci masses, vespers, hymns 
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FeiisB, SchtmdlD 

C' Sartorr ‘De Ferrari, Serafino Amedeo’, ES 

FRANCESCO BUSSl 

De Ferraris, Paolo Agostino. See Ferrario, PAOLO 
AGOSTINO 

De Fesch [Defcsch. de Veg, de Feghg. du Feche]. 
Willem (h Alkmaar, 1687; d London, 71757). 
Netherlands composer and vtrtuoso. He was the son of 
Louis de Fesch and Johanna Maasbragt; his elder 
brother Peter may have been M agister musices at Leiden; 
he is mentioned as such in the Album Studiosorum of 
Leiden University. Probably Willem completed his mus- 
ical education with the violinist Karel Rosier, vice- 
Kapellmeistcr at the court of the Elector of Cologne at 
Bonn, whose daughter he married in 1711. 

By 1710 De Fesch had established himself as a 
musician at Amsterdam, where he stayed until 1725. 
During this period he made several appearances as a 
concert violinist, including three at Antwerp in 1718, 
1719 and 1722. In 1725 he was appointed kapelmeester 
at Antwerp Cathedral in succession to Alphonse d’Eve, 
a post he held until 1731, when he resigned because of 
repeated quarrels with the chapter and the chapel - 
quarrels f^or which his temperamental, mean and 
slovenly character was apparently to blame. A few years 
later De Fesch was with his family in London, where he 
remained for the rest of his life. 

In Holland and Antwerp De Fesch had occasion to 
meet the most representative figures of musical life in 
the Low Countries in the 1 8th century. In London, one 
of the most important musical centres of Europe, he was 
able to develop his activity as a concert violinist and 
virtuoso to the full. He appeared frequently as a concert 
violinist, often performing his own compositions. His 
oratorio Judith (text by W. Higgins) was performed in 
1733 and revived in 1740; the work must have appealed 
to the taste of his contemporaries, as William Hogarth 
caricatured De Fesch in a performance of this oratorio, 
and used this caricature as a subscription ticket for *A 
Midnight Modern Conversation’. In London De Fesch 
was listed as ‘a respectable professor on the violin’. 
Apparently he was not involved in the current rivalries 
between Handel and the Nobility Opera; it is known 
that he was friendly with people who were not 
favourably inclined to Handel (that is, people in the 
Prince of Wales’s circle), but later (1746) he was first 
violin in Handel’s orchestra. In 1748 and 1749 De 
Fesch directed the orchestra at Marylebone Gardens. In 
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1744 and 1745 two large-scale vocal works by De 
Fcsch were announced: the pastoral lA)ve and 
Friendship, and the oratorio Joseph, both of which had 
several performances in later years. After 1750 he 
seems to have withdrawn from public life. 

If De Fesch was a good and an accepted violin virtuoso 
of his time, he was also an accomplished and even a 
pioneering composer In his compositions, which ranged 
from the grandly conceived oratorio, mass and concerto to 
duets, solo and trio sonatas and simple songs, a clear 
development can be seen which largely coincides with 
the different stages in his career. The Amsterdam 
period, comprising works up to and including op 4 



Wdlem de Fesch enffravinf' {1751) hv Fra/K^ois More lion 
le C ave after Andrea Soldi 


(ducts, sonatas and concertos), is typihed, first, by its 
links with the stylistic principles ol the late 17th and 
early 18th centuries, and second, by De Fesch’s search 
for virtuosity and outward brilliance During the 
Antwerp period (1725 31), his style underwent a 
noticeable change: virtuosity w'as replaced by simplicity 
and greater expressiveness as he followed the stylistic 
trends of the second quarter of the century, which 
slowly but surely made themselves felt The outcome of 
this development is De F'csch's masterpiece, his op 8 
.sonatas, which show' his new, simplified idiom and its 
relation to the Italian galant style. Finally, in the 
London period, apart from further sonatas and concer- 
tos, there are two oratorios and a pastoral serenade, all 
with English texts, as well as a large variety of songs, to 
Italian 'and English texts 

De F'esch's thematic and formal language can be 
described as strongly Italian, or more .specifically as 
Vivaldian, in flavour Vivaldi's strong, masculine allegro 
themes and his firm formal principles must have ap- 
pealed strongly to a composer of De Fcsch’s tempera- 
ment. Corellian and Handclian influences may also be 
noted. Nevertheless, his works, particularly those in the 


smaller genres, show a distinctive personal vein. For the 
basic worth of his own compositions and for the 
influence that he exercised on his contemporaries, De 
Fcsch may be counted one of the most important 
mu.sicians of the t.ow Countries in the second quarter of 
the 18th century, and as one of the most gifted of the 
time, during which, among others, De Crocs, the 
Locillets, Hamal and Van Maldere hold a prominent 
place. 

WORKS 


{oH pi mud works published in l.ondon) 

(\in/oiiclte cil aiie, S, be, vn^fl (1710) 

XX ('an/oncltc, S, be, vn/tl/mund (< 1745) 

VI t iiglish Songs, Iv. vns. (Is, hpd (i I74S) 

Six New hnglish Songs. Iv, vri, fl, hpci (1749) 

Mr IX-fcsch's .Songs sung al Maiybon-t Jardens ( 1751) 
b songs in XV I nglish Songs, Iv, vn, fl, hpd (n d ) 

Miscellaneous songs jjubd separately 
Apis amala, vani.iiii, A 1 insis, /i-tii 

Miss.i p.iscahs liidilh (oraloiio W Higgins), lil-j in OW / />n; loxeand 
I nendship, a New I nglish Pastoral Screnat.i. Joseph (oraloiio) dll 
lost 

INSTRIIMI N’lAI 
op 

la VI duetti, 2 vn (Ainsteidam, 1716, ‘^lost. Pans 2 1738) 

?a VI concerli, 4 vn, va, vt org ( Amslerdam, 1716 17) 
la VI concerts. 4 foi 4 vn. va, Ik 2 lor 2 ob, 2 vn, vc. be (Amsieidarn 
1716 17) 

4 \I1 sonate, libro 1( 21, 6 lor vn, vie, hpd, 6 foi ? vc (Anislciddni 

1725) 

5 VI conccrti 4 loi 2 fl. 2 vn. va, oig 2 lor 4 vn, va, vc, or^' 

(Amsterdam, ( 1725 11) 

6 VI sonate, vn,'fl. org (Brussels. 1725 H) 

7 \ sonata a tre. 2 fl vn, vc/bc (Amsleidam, 1711) 

Ka XII sonatas, 6 foi vn, be, 6 foi 2 vc (I ondon, 1711), nos I 6ccl in 
HM, cxxvn cxxviii (1958), nos 7 12 ed in Moccks 
Karnmermusik. \ix xx (('elle 1940) 

8b Six Sonatas, \c. hpd (London, 1736) 
lb .Sonatas. 2 vi bn viols (Pans, 1718) 

2b VI sonates 2 ve'bn viols (Pans, 1718)1 2nd pt orop8aJ 
lb VI st)natcs 2 vc/bn viols (Pans 1718) j - ’’nd pt ol op 4| 

9 VI sonatas. 2 fl (I ondon. 1719) 

It) VIII concerto's in 7 paits, 6 loi 2 vn, va, ve. with 2 othei vn, hpd, 1 
lor fl with all the other insis, 1 for 2 fl, 2 vn, va, vc, hpd (I ondon 
1741) 

Musical Amu/emcnis ( I ondon, 1 744), pubd as 10 Ducts, 2 fl, op 1 1 
(London, 1 747), 8 cd H Steinbeck (Adhswil. 71975) 

12 Tw'clvc Sonatas, 2 fl, vn, vt 'hpd (London. 1748) 

13 VI sonatas, vc. hpd (London, r 1750) 

C oncerto, 4 insis. perf 1738, Nt -Au, other cones inel 1 foi vn. I 
lt)r bn, lost 

BIBl lOCiRAPHY 

P vandei Str.ielcn /,</ musiquc aux Pays- lias uvani le XI Xe siedi 
(Brussels. 1867 88//? 1969) 

I van den Bremt Wdlem de h'esch {I6N7 1757 '). Neder lands lompon 
isi en virtuous leven en werk (Louvain and Brussels. 1949) 

It O’Douwcs ‘De celUKomposilics van Willem dc Lcsch’, Mens en 
melodie, xiv (1959) 

LRANS VAN DLN BRHMT 

Defossc/, Rene {h Spa, 4 Oct 1905), Belgian composer 
and conductor. After studies at the Liege Conservatory 
he was a compo.sition pupil of Rasse; in 1935 he won 
the Belgian Prix dc Rome with the cantata Le 
soudard He was professor of harmony at the Liegc 
Conservatory and, from 1946 to 1973, of conducting 
the Brussels Conservatory. From 1936 to 1959 he was 
conductor of the Theatre Royal de la Monnaie and 
subsequently appeared as a guest conductor throughout 
Europe and the USA. He was elected to the Belgian 
Royal Academy in 1969 and was instrumental in eslab- 
lishing the Opera de Chambre de Belgique in 1972. Hi'' 
earliest works, such as the Images sous-marines, have a 
distinctly impressionist quality. Later he moved towards 
an eclectic neo-classical style, including novel touches 
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wiihin strictly conventional moulds. His orchestral 
works, brilliantly orchestrated, are the most successful 

WORKS 
isclei live I LSI) 

Sijpc Lc subterfuge improvise (comcdicmuMCalc, l,R l.cbrun), 1938. 
Florianle (ballet, 1). 1942, Lc sens du divm (incidental music), 1947, 

I c icvc dc Taslronome (ballet. I ), 1950, l^s jculx de France (ballet). 
|U59. Les surprises dc I'amour (opera. 1, Poise, after Marivaux). 
1961 A cliacun son mensonge (op6ra-bourrc, after Labichc), 1964. 

I.c pethcui ft son amc (oratorio-ballet, after Wilde). 1965. Lc regard 
(ballet), 1970, Thriller (chamber opera. C’ Fruikm). 1976 
or.h PI ( one , 1951. Vn Cone . 1951, 2 Pf ( one . 1956, Lc chassem 
il images, 1966, Mini-symphonic, chamlKr orch, 1967. Arioso e 
molo pcrpcluo, 1968, Sinfoniettu de pnntemps. 1975 
OihLi works many charnbci pieces, songs, ehorul music 

Print ipal publishers CcBeDeM, Cousins, Metropolis. Scholl (Brussels) 

BIBLKXiRAPHY 
K1u\u in Belf’ium (Brussels. 1964) 

Hf NRl VANHIJLSI 

IV Franceschi. See Franc’I SCHI family. 

Of Froment, Louis (h Toulouse, 5 I>ec 1921) French 
coiidiicloi. He studied the flute and the violin at the 
loulouse C on.servatory, and then attended the Pans 
Conservatoire, where he wt)n a premier pnx for con- 
din, ling in 1948 His teachers were Louis F'ourcstier, 
Tugene Bigot and Andre C'luytcns In 1949, for the 
OR 1 1 , he founded the symphony orchestra of the "('lub 
d Tssaf It) promote the woiks ol young musicians Then 
he lormed his own chamber ensemble (LTinsemblc 
Instrumental de Pans), which quickly won international 
success Later he became director of music at the 
usinos of Cannes, Deauville and Vichy, at the last of 
which he made his debut as an operatic conductor and 
icinamcd until 1969 In 1958 he was appointed perman- 
ent conductor at the Nice-Cotc d’A/.ur (OR I F) cham- 
ber orchestra, and later of the Radio-1 cle-Luxembourg 
(R'I'l ) orchestra 

De Frorncnl conducts an extensive repertory, with 
emphasis on works by Debussy and Ravel and on 18th- 
eentury music He conducts with unaffected elegance 
and enjoys an international reputation. He has often 
louied Furope, the LJSA and the USSR, and has made 
numcious recordings 

CHRISTIANh SPILIH-WFISSLNBACHFR 

Defronciaco. French composer He was active in the 
14lh century and was doubtless from Fronsac in the 
diotese of Bordeaux His only known composition is a 
It'ur-voicc troped Kyne Jesus dulcissime in F-APT 
Ihbis (edn m CMM, xxix, 1962) The more active upper 
voices and the liturgical tenor of the slower lower voices 
^^•ggesi a motel, but the placing of the text in top voice 
alone gives the flavour of a discant song to the piece, 
especially since the initial phrase is very similar to the 
second phrase of Machaut's rondeau Puis qu'en ouhli. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

If Siablfin-Hardcr Fourtcenlh-Centurv Mass Music m Frame, MSI), 
^'1 (1962). 47. 95, M5 

GII BFRT RF.ANI > 

f^aetani, Jan {h Massillon, Ohio, 10 July 1933). 
American mezzo-soprano. She studied at the Juilliard 
^t^hool, making her formal New York debut in 1958. In 
J^ovember 1970 she gave the first performance of 
rumb's Ancient Voices of Children at the Library of 
f ongress in Washington, DC. Her first appearance with 
New York PO was in January 1973, the year she 
‘(^anie a prolessor at the Eastman School, Rochester. 


Degen, Johann 

She performs regularly with the Contemporary 
Chamber Ensemble, with which she made her celebrated 
recording of Pierrot lunaire (which stresses its lyricism). 
In addition to the avant-garde repertory, in which she 
specializes, she has performed and recorded medieval 
music {The Play of Herod with the New York Pro 
Musica), Baroque cantatas. Wolf Iieder, and songs by 
Ives and Stephen Foster A singer of remarkable intel- 
ligence and expressive power, with a voice clear and true 
throughout its wide range, she has appeared with the 
Boston SO, the Scottish National Orchestra (with which 
she gave the premiere of Maxwell Davies’s A Stone 
Litanv in 1973), the BBC SO (with Boulez in Japan), 
the Berlin PO and the Waverly Consort. She was ap- 
pointed arti.sl-in-residence at the Aspen F'estival, 
Colorado, m 1973, and frequently gives master classes 
and concerts at American universities. 

MARTIN BF.RNHLIMRR 

Degen, Helmut {b Aglaslerhausen. Baden, 14 Jan 1911). 
Cierman composer He studied composition with Malcr, 
Jarnach and Klussmann at the Rheinische Musikschule 
in Cologne (1930-33) and musicology at the University 
of Bonn with Schicdemiair and Schradc (1933 6) 
Dcgen was active as an organist and private teacher in 
Alienkirchen, Wcsterwald, before teaching theory and 
composition at the Duisburg Conservatory (1937-42). 
In 1947 he accepted an appointment as lecturer in 
theory and composition at the Staathche Hochschule fur 
Musikerzichung in Trossingen. He was made professor 
in 1954 Degen has written mainly instrumental music 
including educational chamber pieces designed to 
encourage the wide acceptance of new music Under his 
teacher Maler, Dcgen fashioned a polyphonic idiom 
sometimes reminiscent of Hindemith. Without embrac- 
ing i2-nolc technique he has employed similar methods 
of oiganizing pitch content, particularly in the later 
wtirks 

WORKS 
{seleclive IlsI) 

Slagc Dcr flundnsche Narr. ballet, 1942, Suler, scenic oratorio, 1950, 
Cicncsis-Offenbarung. scenic oratorio, 1973 
Orch Vanationcn uberein Geusenlied, 1936, Symphonischcs Konzeri, 
1937, Serenade, str, 1938, Capnccio, 1939, Pf Gone. 1940, 
Hymnische Fcicrmusik, 1940. Hcilere Suite, 1941, Concertino, 2 pf, 
oich, 1942. Vc Cone, 1942, C'onc , str, 1946, Kammersinfonic, 
1947, C’onc sinfonico, 1947. DiverLimcnlo, str, 1949, 
Symphonischcs Spiel 1. II, HL 1956, 1957, nd. Intrada, 1966, 
educational music 

C horal Wenn dcr Bauer Hoch«Ml machl, speaker, solo vv. chorus, 
small oich, 1938 9, BcHehl du deine Wege, S, A, T, chorus, str. 
org. 1944-6, Volkslicd-Kantate, chorus, small orch, 1962, 
Osteroralonum, chorus, n d , Johanncs-Passion, S, T. chorus, n d 
C'hambcr and insl Sir Qt no I, 1941, Sonata, fl, va, 1943. Pf Trio. 
1943, StrQl no 2, 1951, Kon/crtanle Musik, fl, pf. 1951, Wind Qnt, 
1955, Fantasic, org, hpd, 1968, Fantasie. vc, org, 1968, Funtasic, vn, 
pi. 1968. Mobile capnccioso, fl. va. pf, 1970, pf pieces 

Pnncipal pubh.shcr Schott 

BIBLIOCiRAPHY 

K Laux Musik und Musiker der Gegenwari (Essen, 1949). 57IT 
‘Degen. Helmut’, MGG 

GEORGE W. LCX)MIS 

Degen, Johann {h Weismain, nr. Bamberg, cl 585, d 
Bamberg, 29 Aug 1637). German composer, organist, 
poet and priest. In 1613 he became chaplain, and in 
1615 organist, of St Martin, Bamberg, and held both 
positions until his death. In 1626 he issued a songsheet 
about Bamberg’s two founders and patron saints: Das 
Leben dess H. Heinrichs . . . und seines H. Jungk frciw- 
lichen Ehegemals Cunegundis (Bamberg, 1626); he 
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Degens & Rippin 

wrote both the text and its four-part setting himself. In 
the same year he published Hymni quinque . . , notis 
musicaUhus per di versos tonos ac melodiis quatuor 
vocum cum partitura illustrati (Ingolstadt, 1626) Two 
years later there appeared his hymnbook for the diocese 
of Bamberg, Catholisches Gesan^buch . . von alierley 
Tugentgesdnf^ und Busspsalmen colligtrt, welche m 
Processionihus. Creutzgdngen Wat I far ten bey der H 
Mess, Predig und Kinderlehr zu gehrauchen (Bamberg, 
1628, SIX in Baumker, i, seven in Hofmann). It is the 
first German Catholic hymnbook and contains 132 
German and 26 Latin hymns with 96 tunes, which with 
one exception are harmonized in four parts: Dcgen was 
probably responsible for 22 new texts, eight new tunes 
and all the harmonizations. In later editions (which 
continued up to 5/1732) the harmonizations are 
replaced by a basso continue Degen also edited a col- 
lection of 53 Latin motets for four and five voices and 
conlinuo which are parodies of .secular madrigals and 
concertos: Ftoritegium mu,sicum motectorum (Bamberg, 
1631). Two pieces are by Degen himself, and among the 
24 other composers represented are Agaz/ari, Gastoldi, 
Hasslcr, Marenzio, Philippe dc Monte, Palestrina, Jacob 
Regnart, Rore and Wert. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

W Baumker. Das kaiholisihc deutsche Ktnhenlted m \einen 
SingH’eLsen (F'reiburg, 1 883- 10 1 1) 

H Weber* Der Kirchengvsang im Fur\iht\thum Bamberg (('ologne, 
1893), 25f, 46nr 

J. Duiiningcr ‘Das Lied von S Heinrich und S Kunigundcdes Johann 
Dcgen von 1626', Rhemis(he\ Jh fur Volkskunde, xi (1960). 152 94 
M Hofmann ‘Lrankisches l-icdgut aus Degens Gcsangbuch, 1628', 
Franken/and, xn (I960), 231 

WALIHER LIPPHARDT 

Degens & Rippin. English firm of organ builders, from 
1963 known as GRAN I, DEGhNS & BRADBI-.LR. 

Deggeller [Deggeler], Johann Caspar (b Schaffhausen, 7 
Feb 1695; d Schaffhausen, 19 Jan 1776). Swiss church 
musician. He came from a family from Roltweil am 
Neckar which had moved to Schafthausen because of 
the Reformation. For 55 years (1718-73) Deggeller 
was pracceptor of the senior class at the Gymnasium in 
Schaffhausen and Kantor at St Johannskirche It speaks 
for the esteem he enjoyed that the city authonties sum- 
moned everyone to pray for him when he underwent an 
operation for the removal of two gallstones in 1748. 

Deggeller is important in the history of Swiss music 
for his work as an arranger and editor of the most 
important Schaffhausen hymnbook which was used offi- 
cially in churches and schools from 1729 to 1842. The 
first part. Die Psalmen Davids, durch Dr. Ambro.sium 
Lobwassern in teuLsche Reimen gebracht, appeared in 
1728 and was rcpnnted at least 12 times before 1830; 
the second part, Hymni oder Lob-Gesange . das ist 
Awsserlesene alte und neue Fest-, Kirchen- und Hauss- 
Gesdnge und geistliche Lieder, was first published in the 
same year and went through at least 1 5 further editions 
before 1830. The printer, J. A. Ziegler, was given the 
sole rights for this in 1729 on condition that the collec- 
tion be moderately priced. The hymnbook, especially its 
second part, came into being as the private collection of 
a circle of friends which included besides Deggeller the 
theologian Konrad Ziegler (1695-1731) and the presid- 
ing priest Johann Wilhelm Meyer (1690-1767); hymn 
texts by both are contained in the book. Apart from the 
traditional Huguenot psalms in A. Lobwasser’s version, 
the second part of the hymnbook contains a selection of 


old and new four-part church songs, 52 catechisms by 
Meyer for which Deggeller arranged the music from the 
Lobwas.scr Psalter, and a section of communion hymns. 
Only four melodies are original; they may be 
Deggcller's own work. The hymnbook was expanded in 
1742 by adding an account of the Passion Apart from 
some old songs which were already in Conrad Ulmer's 
SchalThausen hymbook of 1 595, new hymns of a Pietist 
stamp were included. One hymn, in adapted form, is to 
be found today in the evangelical hymnbook of the 
German-speaking area of Switzerland (no. 176, Goii 
fahrt mU Jauchzen in die Hob). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

h Buhrer “Johann Caspai r>eggcllcr, Kanlor und Praeceplor', 
St haffhauKer Biographien des IB und 19 Jahrhunderis /, 
Schallhauser Beitragc /ur vaterlandischen Gcschichle, xxxiii 
( Thayngen, 1956), 29 

H - A Girard Kleinc Sthaffhauser Kin hengesang.sgcs( huhte 
(reproduced typescript, Beggingen, 1959, copy in the 
Musikwisscnschuftliches Instilut, H of Fribourg] 

M lenny ‘Deggeller, Johann Caspai', AfCCi find portrait] 

JtJRG STEN/L 

IJeggwa. A liturgical book of the Ethiopian Church 
containing Office hymns for the church year, except 
Lent, .see ETHIOPIAN RITE, MUSK OF THF 

Degiardino, Felice. Sec GlARDINI, FELICE. 

De Giosa, Nicola {b Ban, 3 May 1819, d Ban, 7 July 
1885) Italian composer and conductor. In 1834 he 
obtained a free place at the Naples Conservatory, where 
he studied the llutc with Bongiorno, counterpoint with 
Ruggi, harmony with Zingarelli and composition with 
Doni/etli. In 1841 he left the conservatory because of 
disagreements with the director Mercadante and com- 
posed the opera buff a La casa di tre artisti (Naples. 
1842), As L'arrivo del signor zio it was repealed in 
1846 at Genoa, where it had little success, and at Milan, 
where it caused a controversy between the supporters ol 
the old Neapolitan school and the new style of Verdi, 
who.se / due Foscan was also being given. This ended 
with the triumph of the Verdian party. 

A senes of works followed in the best tradition of 
Neapolitan opera buffa, culminating in Don Checco 
(Naples, 1850), his masterpiece and one of the greatest 
successes in the history of opera in Naples. His later 
comic operas declined in quality, but remained in 
demand by the principal Italian centres The most suc- 
cessful of these was Napoli di carnevale (Naples, 1876) 
Several attempts at serious opera, in which De Giosa 
appeared a pale imitator of Donizetti, either had little 
success or were not performed 

In his middle years he reduced his activity as a com- 
poser in favour of conducting; he was particularly 
admired for the scrupulousness of his orchestral balance 
and ensemble. From 1860-61 he conducted for several 
seasons at S Carlo, in 1 867-8 at La Fenice, in 1 870 in 
Cairo, in 1873 at the Colon in Buenos Aires and finally, 
in 1876, at the Politeama in Naples. He composed 
church and orchestral music, but was better known for 
his songs which made him celebrated in Italy and 
abroad as a salon composer. 

WORKS 

OPERAS 

La casa di tre arlisli, Naples, 1842, excerpts (Naples, n.d ). as 
L'arrivo del signor zio, Genoa, 1846, autograph I-Mr, Elvina- 
Naples, 1845, Nc, excerpts (Naples and Milan, n.d.); Ascanio » 
gioiellicrc, Turin, i847, autograph Mr, vocal score (Milan, n.d.). La 
chauve-souns, ?I847, not perf , m It. as II pipistrello, Naples, Jaf* 
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1875, Le due guide, Livorno, 184H, excerpts (Naples, n d ), Don 
( hccco, Naples, 1 850, autograph A/r, vocal score (Milan and Naples, 
n d ), Foleo d’ Arles, Naples, 1851, N{\ vocal score (Naples, n d ). 
Guido Colmar, Naples, 1852, Nc, vocal score (Naples, n d ), Ida di 
Benevento, ‘^854 or 'M858, not perf , httore Fieramosca, Naples, 
1855. Nc, Un geloso c la sua vedova, Naples, 1857. autograph Mr, 
vocal score (Naples, 1857), Isella la modisla, Naples. 1857, Nt, 
Plena , 1853, not perf. rev as II boscodi Dafnc, Naples, 1864, N(,\\ 
gilano. 1859, not perf, as Lo zingaro, vocal score (Naples, ii d ), 
Prologue lo Gli spcculalori, Naples, 1872, Napoli di carncvalc, 
Naples. 1876. autograph Mr, vocal score (Milan, n d ), II conte di S 
Romano. Naples, 1878, autograph Mr, vocal score (Milan, n d ), 
Rabagas, Rome. 1882, others, not perl La schuiva polacca. II 
Ltipilano Mario, Giovanna di Navarra, Osmano II, Satana 

OlHfcR WORKS 

Inst sym , 1839, Nc 

Songs and duets r403 pieces, incl 10 collections pubd Milan, 16 
collections pubd Naples 

Sacred Requiem, for Donizclli, ‘M848, Mass, 4vv, oich, 1838, Nr, 3 
messe di Gloria, 4vv. orch, 2 Magniheat I, B, vv, ordi, 1839, Nc, 2 
I ilanies; 4 Tanlum ergo, 1 3vv, orch, Dixil Dominus, 4vv. vv, orch. 
18 39, N( Stabai mater, 4vv, orch, 2 Salve regina, Avc Maria. 3 
sinlonic, on themes Irorn masses and Dixil, orch 
( MhcrvtKal I Ina lagrimasulla tombadcK’ontcGallcmbcrg.prcghicra, 
S, vs. orch. 1839, Nr, Inno funebre. 4vv, vv, orch. 1839. Nr, 
t antala loi mariiageol DukcofCalabria and Princess Maria Sofia 
ol Bav.ina. 1859 (.'anlata, lor ihe patron saini ol Acquaviva [Ban]. 
1864 

UIBI lOGRAPlIY 

I I lorirno Im scuohi muMratc rJt Napoh, iii (Naples, l882//il969), 
38(.ll 

A Aciito ‘Nicola De Giosa’, (.iazzctui musiialc rU Milnno. xl ( 1885 ). 
252, 331. 339, 345 

M Incagliati Nir t)la I)e Giostn il ^emo music ale Ji Fufilia {Hdri, \^2'^) 
\ Procida ‘I dirctlori d'orchcslra’. Ceuio anni di vtta rtel leatro Sun 
C ur/iM Naples, 1948) 

Cl Pannain Ottocento music ale Uahano t- /ro/e (Milan. 1952), 

Ml, 137 

A Ciiovinc Nuulu De (iiosu (Bari, 1968) 

ANDRPA LAN/A 

De’ Giunti IVIodeiiti. Si'e CilUNiA fdniily 
Degius, Nikolaus. See Dpc ujs, NIKOIAUS 

Degli Antoni [Anlonii], Giovanni Battista (/> Bologna, 
1()60, d Bologna, al'ler l(i96). Italian composer and 
ot gainst, hi other of Pll I RO Dlgli AN! ONI He .spent his 
life in Bologna, he studied with Giacomo Prcdteri and in 
I6S4 became a member of the Accadcmia Filanmonica 
Laler appointed t)rganist of S Giacomo Maggiore. he 
held this post until his death He was highly esteemed as 
an organist He composed only organ and instrumental 
chamber music. His Ricenate op.l, played a major 
lolc in the evolution of music for solo cello. With its 
multilinear textures this pedagogical collection can be 
regarded as a forerunner of Bach’s solo cello suites 
WORKS 

{all pubhsheii m Bulugna) 

Riccrcale, vc/hpd, op 1 (1687) 

Verseti' per lulli li tuoni, lanlo nalurali, org, op 2 (1687) 

H.dlctli, coitcnli, gighc c sarabandc da c.imcra, vii, vc/hpd, op 3 ( 1677 
I'M 687), 2/1688) 

Hallctli, corrcnti, gighc c .surabande, 2 vn. vc/hpd, op 4 (n d ) 
•<i<.ciciite, vn, vc/hpd, op 5 (1690) 

Balleih, vn, vc/hpd, op 6 (1690) 

Versclti da organo per lulti li tuoni, op 7 (1696) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

•* A Orlandi Notizierlegh.scnttonbolugnLwietiell'operehrostampate 
e manuscr It te (Bo\ogm, 1714) 

Fanlu/yi Nutizie degli stritluri bohgnesi, i (Bologna, 1781) 

• Vatielli Arte c vita musirale a Bologna (Bologna, 1927) 

W S Newman The Sonata in the Baroque Era (Chapel Hill, 1959, rev 
2/ 1 966/ R 1972) 

NLAL W LA MONACO 

*^li Antoni [Antonii], Pietro {h Bologna, 1648; d 
Bologna, 1720). Italian composer and instrumentalist, 
brother of GIOVANNI BATTISTA Degli ANTONI. He spent 
bis life in Bologna. He first distinguished himself as a 


Degli Antoni, Pietro 

Cornett player with Cazzati’s cappella musicale at S 
Pctronio Soon after joining the Accadcmia Fila.schisi, 
he became in 1 666 a charter member of the Accadcmia 
Filarmonica. He was pnneipe of the latter in 1676, a 
distinction that he enjoyed in five subsequent years - 
16K4, 1696, 1700, 1705 and 1708. He was maestro di 
cappella of three churches; S Giovanni in Monte as 
early as 1666 and again from 1697 until at least 1712, 

S Maria Maggiore from 1680 and S Stefano from 1686 
to 1696 

Degli Antoni wrote a number of oratorios and music 
for two stage works, but except for the oratorio 
L'mnocenza depressa, which survives in a manusenpt 
score, the printed librettos are all that remain of them 
To a lesser extent he explored other vocal forms - 
concerted masses, motets and chamber cantatas. He is 
most important for his contribution to the development 
of the sonata da camera and sonata da rhiesa. The 
coupled dances of opp.l and 3, with their frequent 
chromaticisms and cross-relations, are more stylized 
than earlier sonate da camera. His most innovatory 
compositions, the solo sonatas of opp 4 and 5, best 
reflect his experience as a composer of vocal music. 

I hroughout both collections there are movements bear- 
ing quasi-dramatic markings such as 'Ana grave’, and 
‘Ana posata’. Many of the adagio movements are 
instrumental recitatives or ariosos: for example, in the 
Adagio of op 4 no. 1 1 the violin evokes a declamatory 
setting through short irregular motifs which end in ap- 
poggiaturas over a sustained pedal. Another characteris- 
tic of these sonatas is the importance of the basso con- 
tinue line, which assumes a separate structural identity 
and often develops thematic material equally with the 
violin part 

WORKS 

{alt printed works published in Bologna) 

SAI'RFD 

Messa c s,ilmi conccrlati, 3vv, op 2 (1670) 

C'anlatc da camera, Iv, op.6 (1690) 

Motetti sacn, Iv. vns, vas, vc obbl. op 7 (1696) 

[3) Messe conccrlate, 3vv, op 8 (1697) 

L’mnocenza depressa, oratorio, 6vv, insls, l-MOe (score) 

INSTRUMENTAI 

Aric. gighe. ballcili, ci>rrcnii, allcmande c sarabande, vn, vle/spinel with 
vn ad lib, op 1 (1670) 

Balletti. correnli c arie diverse, vn. vie. ot spinel with other insls. op 3 
(1671) 

Sonate, vn, be (org), op 4 (1676) 

Suonate, vn, be (org), op 5 (1686) 

Sonate c vcrsctli per tulli li luoni, op 9 (1712) 

I .sonata. 2 vn. be, 1680"' 

LUSl WORKS 

(dates indicate publication of libretto) 

II S Roeco (G L Piccmardi), oratorio (1666) 

Prologo ed intermcdi L'lnganno Ibrtuiiato (B G Balbi) (1671) 
Prigiona e mono di S Rocco (P Ollani), oratorio ( 1673) 

Alide (1 Slanzani), opera ( 1679). collab G F Fosi, G A Peru 
II Nabal overo l/mgratiludine punita (A Sacchi, G Malcsardi, A 
Fanti), oratorio, Bologna, 5 April 1682 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

P A Orlandi Notizie degli sent ton holognesi e deU'opere loro ,stampate 
e manosentte (Bo]ogn&, 1714) 

G B Martinr 'Sene cronologica dci principi dcll’Accademia dc’Filar- 
monici di Bologna', Diario bolognese (Bologna. 1776) 

G. Fantu/zi Notizie tkgh scritton holognesi, i (Bologna, 1781) 

F Vaticlli. Arte e vita musicale a Bologna , Bologna, 1927) 

H G Mishkin. ‘The Solo Violin Sonata of the Bologna School', MQ, 
XXIX (1943), 97 

W. S Newman The Sonata in the Baroque Era (Chapel Hill, 1959, rev 
2/1966/R1972) 

W Klenz' Giovanni Maria Bononcini of Modena (Durham, North 
Carolina, 1962) 

J G Suess Giovanni Battista Viiali and the 'Sonata da chtesa ' (dtss , 
Yale U , 1963) 
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D.E.G. Music Products 


A Schnoebclen* ‘Caz/ati Kf Bologna* 1657 1671’, Ivii (1971 ) 26 
F. Tcsti; La musica italtana nel mcento (Milan, 1972) 

NHAL W LA MONACO 

D.E.G. Music Products, founded in 1965 by 

Donald E. Getzen, who had previously worked with 

Getzen CO. 

Degrada, Francesco (h Milan, 23 May 1940). Italian 
musicologi.st. He studied the piano (diploma 1961). 
composition (diploma 1965) and conducting at the 
Milan Conservatory. At the same time he took an arts 
degree at the University of Milan (1964). He taught at 
the conservatories of Bolzano and of Brescia, and in 
1964 he became lecturer in music history at the 
University of Milan and from 1966 taught concurrently 
at the Milan Conservatory. His research interest in 
Baroque music led him to form a chamber group in 
1967, Complesso Barocco di Milano, of which he is 
harpsichordist and director. The ensemble gives con- 
certs and records, in Italy and abroad, from many edi- 
tions which Degrada himself has prepared and realized. 
His published editions include works by Pergolesi, 
Vivaldi and Durante. His research extends to 
Renaissance and contemporary music as well; he has 
contributed to several foreign and Italian publications 
and worked with Swiss and Italian radio In 1966 he 
joined the administrative council of the Societa Italiana 
di Musicologia; he was also consultant for the new edi- 
tion of Enciclopedia della musica Rizzoli, and is a 
member of the editorial board for the critical edition of 
Verdi 

WRITINGS 

‘Falsi pcrgolcsiani dagli apocnfi ai ritralir, II umvegno mumale, i 
(1964), 133 

‘Un’inedita testinionianza settcccntcsca sull'ospcdalc vencziano della 
Pielsl’, // convegno mmicale, i (1964), 237 
‘Dante c la musica del cinquecento', Chtgiana, xxii (1965), 257 
‘Lince di una slona della critica pergolesiana’, // convegno musicalc, ii 
(1965), 13 43 

‘Voltaire c la musica’, Quaderm della RuM, (1965), no 3, p 87 
‘Alcuni falsi autografi di G B Pergolesi', RIM, i (1966), 32 
‘LemessediG B Pcrgolc.si problemi di cronologia c di altnbuzione’, 
AnMc, no 3 (1966), 65 

‘Le sonatc per cembalo c organo di G U Pcscetti’, Chtgiana, xxiii 
(1966), 89 

‘Uno sconosciuto intermez/o di G B. Pcrgolc*sr, CUM, iv (1966), 79 
‘Appunti crilici sui concerti di F Durante’, Chigiana, xxiv (1967), 145 
‘Giuseppe Riva e il suo Avviso ai compositor! c ai canianti', AnMf, 
no 4 (1967), 112 

‘G F Buscncllci c il libretto della Incoronazione di Poppea', ( ongresso 
iniernazionale sul tema Claudio Monteverdi e il suo tempo Venezia 
Maniova e Cremona 1968. 81 

Aforuri (Turin, 1968) (Irans of A Greithcr Wolfgang Amad^ Mozart, 
Heidelberg, 1958] 

‘Gian Francesco Malipiero e la tradi/ionc musicalc italiana'. 
Quadrivium. xiv (1973), 412 

‘Aspetti gluckiani ncH’ultimo Haase’, Chigiana, xxxii (1975) 

Macbeth un'opera sperimentale (Milan, 1975) 

‘L’opcra a Napoli nel settecento’, Storia dell’opera, ed A, Basso and G 
Barblan (Turin, 1976) 

Splendor i e miser ie della ragione (Milan, 1976) 
cd : Sylvano Bussoiii e il suo teatro (Milan, 1976) 

‘Due volti di Ifigenia’, Chigiana, xxxiv (1977) 

‘Prolegomeni a una lettura della Sonnamhula', Il melodramma iiahano 
deH'ottocento' studi e rtcerche per Massimo Mila (Turin, 1977), 319 
CAROLYN M GIANTURCO 

De GraiuUs, Vincenzo (i) [Il Romano] (h Montalboddo 
[now Ostra], Marche, 1577; d 18 March 1646). Italian 
composer. Ordained probably in 1599 or 1600, from 
August to 25 November 1605 he was maestro di cap- 
pella at Santo Spirito, Sassia. He then became a singer 
in the choir of the papal chapel, and by 1 625 maestro di 
cappella ot the papal choir under Pope Urban VIII. His 


small output of sacred music consists of psalms and 
motets, the former being generally in a conservative 
polyphonic style, the latter in the concertato idiom, 
which caught on in Rome in the second decade of the 
17th century. The Eastertide motet De ore prudentis, in 
Johann Donfrid’s Promptuarii musici (Strasbourg, 
1623^), shows a good sense of textural variety m its 
SATB scoring. The ‘Alleluia’ is set in triple time, though 
there IS no musical refrain for its second appearance. 
The ornamented melodies involve non-syllabic word- 
setting and are on the whole undeveloped in style. 
WORKS 

Psalmi ad Vesperas et motecta, 8vv cum Litaniii* BVM, liber I 
(Rome, 1604) 

Sacri cuniiones, 2 5vv. liber I (Rome, 1621'') 

Alcuni salmi et motctli di posti m spurtitura da F Kesperle (Venice, 

1625) 

8 motels in 1616‘, 161 8\ 1623^ 1 psalm in 1625* 

I motel, 4 hymns. 2 psalms in I-Rvat, 1 motet in D-Bds 

BIBI.KXiRAPHY 

A Ad a mi Ouervaziont per hen regolare il corn dei canton della 
Cappella pontificia (Rome. 1711) 

L Celani ‘I canlon dcll.i ( appcila Ponlificia nci sccoli XVI XVIH', 
RMI, xiv (1907), 7 -90 

A Allegra ‘La cappella musicalc di S Spirilo in Saxia di Roma’, NA, 
xvii (1940). 30 

H -W Frey ‘Die Ge.sangc der Sixlimschen Kapcile an den Sonnlagcn 
und hohen Kirchenfestcn dcs Jahres I6i6’. Melanges Eugene 
Tisserant (Vatican City. 1964). 395-437 

JEROME ROCHE 

l>e Grandis, Vincenzo (ii) (h Montalboddo [now OstraJ, 
Marche. 6 April 1631, d Montalboddo, 4 Aug 1708) 
Italian composer. In 1667 he entered the service of 
Duke Johann Fnedrich of Brunswick at Hanover, and 
from 1674 to 1680 he was maestro di cappella there 
Before taking up the latter appointment and while em- 
ployed at Hanover, he held positions as maestro di 
cappella in Rome at the Seminario Romano and at the 
church of the Gesii in 1670-71 and to the Pamphih 
family at the Cappella S Agnese from 1672 to 1674 
From 1680 to 1682 he was probably in Venice In 
1682 3 he was maestro di cappella at the ducal court at 
Modena under Francesco II d’Estc. He then returned to 
Montalboddo. From 1685 to 1692 he was maestro dt 
cappella of the Santa Casa, Loreto. In 1692 he returned 
once again to Montalboddo, where he lived until his 
death. His first two oratorios belonged to a senes of 
eight on the life of Moses presented at the court at 
Modena between 1682 and 1691. His oratorios contain 
stylistic features unusual for their period. For instance, 

II nascimento di Mose (1682) and La caduta d’Adamo 
(1689) each contains an accompanied recitative - an 
early use of this form. All three works contain a high 
percentage of both accompanied and motto anas, and 
they include virtually no strophic arias, which are still 
much in evidence in the works of contemporaries such 
as G. P. Colonna and A. M. Pacchioni. 

WORKS 

ORATORIOS 

II nascimento di Mose (G B Giardmi), Modena, 1682, I-MOe 
II matnmonio di Mosd (Oiardini), Modena, 1684, MOe (lib entitled 
Ritirata di Mose] 

La caduta d'Adamo (C Ncncini), ?Modena, 1689, MOe (Tperf. first in 
Loreto] 

OTURR WORKS 

4 cantatas, Iv, be L'Armellino, Ganimedc alia danza, Le lagrime 
d’Fro, Quando sperai goder MOe 
3 cantatas, Vqs 

2canzoneUas, I670^ 2 motets, 1672*, 1675* 

I canzonetta, 2 moteCs MOe 
Masses, Rvav, Confitebor, Ad- according to MGG 
Antonino c Pompeiano, opera, erroneously attnb. De Grandis, 
actually by A Sarton 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

(j Tcbaldini L'archmo musirale della Cappella lauretana (Lorclo, 
1921) 

r Abbeimcycr 'Aur Geschichle der Mmik am Hof in Hannover vor 
4 ^o\iino Sieffam {I6J6 ^9) (dtss., U ol Gottingen, 19^1), 19, 6() 
p J Luin Reperiorw dei lihn mmitali di S A S Francesco II d’Este 
nell'Archmo di stato di Modena (Florence, 1936) 

H Sicvers Die Musik in Hannover (Hanover, 1961). SOf, 138 
R dc Grandis ‘Vincenzo de Grandis', Darmstddter Forum (1965) 
‘Vinccn/o de Grandis'. Id^ipniz' sein Lehen. setn IVirken. seine 
^elt, cd W 7olok and C Haase (Hanover, 1966) 

JULIA ANN GRIFFIN 

Degree (Ger. Stufe). The position of a note with refer- 
ence to a scale, sometimes called a scale-step; the refer- 
ential scale IS usually assumed to be diatonic (i.c a 
major or minor scale or one of the church modes). 
Degrees may be defined in terms of their melodic or har- 
monic function; that is, a melody can be desenbed as 
movement from one degree to another, and harmony 
can lx* analysed by the succession of degrees in the 
lowest voice of a polyphonic texture or by the succes- 
sion of degrees that constitute the roots of the chords 
which make up that texture In harmonic analysis the 
degices arc most often identified by roman numerals, 
from I to VII In melodic analysis no system of naming 
the degrees has been universally accepted, though 
Schenker’s notation with capped arabic numerals (I, 2, 3 
etc) has gained some currency 
Notes that do not belong to the referential scale can 
nevertheless be described in terms of it. In C major, for 
instance, Fff is the raised fourth degree, BJ? the lower 
(or fiattened) seventh. This method of description can 
be applied to the notation for harmonic and melodic de- 
giees given above (e g #IV, 1^7) 

l \ 1 ol itu* ( major scale 


loMK super- mediant sub- dominant sub- leading tonic 
tonic dominant mediant note 

The first degree of the scale is the tonic; this is the 
note by which the referential scale is named. The next 
most important degree is the fifth or dominant, in tonal 
music the tonic and dominant may often serve as 
niutually complementary. The fourth degree is the sub- 
tlommant - the inversion of the dominant, or the note to 
which the tonic acts as dominant The other degrees are 
as follows second, supertonic (this is the dominant of 
the dominant; see Applihd dominant); third, mediant; 
sixth, submediant; and seventh, leading note. (See ex 1 ) 

WILLIAM DRABKIN 

Bf Greef, Arthur (/> Louvain, 10 Oct 1862; d Brussels, 
2^^ Aug 1940). Belgian pianist and composer. He 
‘studied at the Brussels Conservatory with Brassin 
(piano), Dupont (harmony), Kufferath (fugue) and 
Cevaert (composition). In 1879 he won a first prize in 
piano at the same time as Albeniz Following Gevaert’s 
ddvice he continued his studies with Liszt in Weimar 
•ind with Saint-Saens in Paris, In 1885 he was appointed 
lake charge of the piajno course at the Brussels 
Conservatory, being named professor in 1887; from 
1920 to 1930 he took a master class there. He was 
elected to the Belgian Royal Academy in 1925. E>e 
Lreef was a virtuoso whose technique was graceful as 
'''ell as brilliant. During the course of many tours 
throughout Europe he popularized the Piano Concerto 
Grieg, who considered De Greef the best interpreter 


of his works De Greefs repertory was extensive; in 
1892 he gave recitals in Paris devoted to the history of 
piano music. His own thoroughly romantic com- 
positions are of somewhat uneven quality; they include a 
symphony, three symphonic poems, two piano con- 
certos, other concertante piano music, short piano 
pieces and chamber works. Many are unpublished, but 
some have been issued by Chester, Heugel and Schott 
(Brussels). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

P Tincl ‘Arthur Dc Greef, Annuaire du Conservatoire royal de 
Bruxelles (1940) 

F Ra.<i$c ‘Notice sur Arthur De Greef, Annuaire de I'Academie royale 
de Belgique (1949) 

HFNRI VANHULST 

Degtyaryov, Stepan Anikiyevich {h Borisovka, Kursk 
govt., 1766; d nr. Kursk, 5 May 1813). Russian com- 
poser and singer. Bom into a peasant family on the 
estate of Count Sheremetev, Degtyaryov was admitted 
at the age of seven into the count’s choir school. At 15 
he was taking principal roles in opera, and in 1789 
became Konzertmeister, with responsibility for vocal 
music. About 1790 he probably visited Italy with 
Giu.seppe Sarti, from whom he had some musical 
training. On his return to Russia he was made 
Kapellmeister to Sheremetev’s court. In 1803 he was 
liberated from his serfdom and moved to Mo,scow. Two 
years later he published in St Petersburg a translation of 
Vincenzo Manfredim’s Resole armoniche 1775). 

His patriotic oratorio, the first to be written by a 
Ru.ssian composer, appeared in 1811 Entitled Minin i 
Pozharskv, di Osvohozhdeniye Moskvi (‘Minin and 
Pozharsky, or The liberation of Moscow’), this work 
traces the events leading up to 1612, when the Poles 
were expelled from Moscow by Russian national forces. 
Inspired by the war of 1812, Degtyaryov considered 
writing a second oratorio called Torzhestvo Rossu. ill 
Hefisivo Napoleona (‘The triumph of Russia, or The rout 
of Napoleon’), but the score was left unfinished. Because 
of the war he left Moscow and returned to Kursk, where 
he died of consumption the following year. Little else is 
known of Degtyaryov’s creative work, since, when he 
moved from Borisovka to Moscow, he could not afford 
to transport his manuscripts and had to bum them. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

N F Fmdeyzcn, ed. Muz’ikal'naya starina, iv (Si Petersburg, 1907), 
67n' 

M S Dru.sk m and Yu V Keldish, cds Oiherki po isioni russkov 
muziki 179() 1825 (Leningrad, 1956), 143ff 
S. L Gin/burg IRMO, n (1969), 218 80. 470f 

GF.OFFREY NORRIS 

De Heman [Hemcn, Le Heman]. French family of 
organ builders. Valeran Dc Heman (6 Hesdin, Pas de 
Calais, 1584, d Paris, 1640) was a pupil and son-in-law 
of Crespin Carlicr; he was acquainted with Mersenne, 
Titelouzc and Charles Racquet, organist of Notre 
Dame. He built new organs at St Jean-le-Marche in 
Troyes (1610-11), at Ste Catherine, Honfleur (1612), at 
Mcaux Cathedral (1627), at St Martin-des-Champs 
(1618), at St Jean-en-Greve in Paris (1625) and at 
Bordeaux Cathedral (1631-3). He also carried out a 
large number of repairs in Pans and in the provinces, 
for example in Rouen at St Jean (1607), St Vivien 
(1608), St Maclou (1610-11) and the cathedral (1614); 
in Troyes at St Nicolas (1615-19) and St Jacques-aux- 
Nonnains (1623); in Bordeaux at St Seurin (1630-32); 
and in Paris at Notre Dame (1610, 1616), the 
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De Hen, Ferdinand Joseph 

Cordeliers (1618), Si Sevenn (1626) and Si Jacques-dc- 
THopital (1610, 1613). Valcran was one of the greatest 
French organ builders of the first half of the 1 7th cen- 
tury He taught Pierre Thierry and Pierre le Pescheur. 

His nephews Francois Dc Heman {d Pans, 1652), 
Jean Dc Heman (6 Hesdin, d Cherbourg, F^eb 1660) and 
Louis De Heman {d cl 645) worked together. Jean 
restored the organs of St Maclou (probably with 
Valeran in 1611), St Germain at Chalons-sur-Marnc 
(with Louis in 1630), the cathedrals of Rouen (doubtless 
with Valcran, in 1614), Troyes (1645 53), Lc Mans 
(with Francois in 1647) and Chartres (1649), and St 
Jean at Soissons (1652) He also repaired the organ at St 
Eliennc-du-Monl in Pans with Pierre Desenclos (1656) 
Jean built new organs at Ivry-sur-Seine (with Louis in 
1641), Mitry-Mory (with Louis in 1646-51), at the 
convents of the Cordeliers in Virc (with T^ran^ois and 
Jean de Villicrs in 1631), the Augustine in Pans (with 
Louis and Frangois in 1643), at St Merry in Pans (with 
Fran9ois in 1647-50), and at La Trinitc in Cherbourg 
(1659) 

BIBLKXiRAPHV 

H de FIcury Dimonnaire htngraphique des fmteurs (J'orgue\ ou 
ayant Iravuille en France (Pans, 1926) 

F Raugcl Ia’\ grandes argues des egliscs de Pari\ ei du departement de 
la Seme (Pans, 1927) 

N Hufoureq Documenls inedits relati/s a I'orgue fran<,ais (Pans. I9t4) 
F.<iquis\e dune hiMoire de I'argue en hrance (Pans, 1935) 

F- Martinot Orgucs el organtsies des eghses du diocese de Froves 
(Troyes, 1919) 

M Jurgens’ Documents du minuiter central concernant I histaire de la 
(Pans, 1967 74) 

J Marlinod Reperioirc des travaux des facteurs d'orgrees {P<\x\s, 1970 
76) 

P Hurdouin ‘Valcran dc Heman', C’onnoa.suAK p Jr /'t)rj£>utMX xiii, xviii 
(1974 -6) 

(iHY BOlIRLfGlIFtiX 

De Hen, Ferdinand Joseph {h Dcurne, 16 Feb 1933) 
Belgian ethnomusicologist. After attending the Instilut 
Universitairc des Terntoircs d’Outremer, Antwerp 
(1951 5), he studied musicology with Fcllerer and 
Hiischen at Cologne University (1956-60), where he 
took the doctorate in 1960 with a dissertation on 
Afncan instruments. Concurrently he did re.search on 
African and Indian music at the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, London University (1961), and then a 
degree in African linguistics at the University of 
Louvain (1963). He has held posts as a research assist- 
ant at the museum of instruments in Brussels (1961- 
73), professor of the Chapclle Musicalc Rcine Elisabeth, 
Waterloo (from 1968), lecturer (1970-72) and profes- 
sor (from 1972) in musicology at the State University, 
Ghent, and profes.sor of the Hoger Institute of Drama, 
Antwerp (from 1971). His main interests are the history 
and structure of classical European and Indian and 
African instruments; his publications include a book 
(with Roger Bragard) on the history of instruments that 
has been translated into several languages 
WRITINGS 

‘A propos dc quciques chants dc fable Bolia’, Fthnologua, ii (1960), 
323 

Beitrag zur Kenntms der Musikmstrumente aus Belgisch Kongo und 
Ruanda- [frundi (Tervuren, 1960) 

‘Nota's over Makedonischc mu/iekinslrumenlcn’, Patterns of Culture, 
(1960), no 2, p 57 

‘Lcs tambours a fente congolais’. Patterns of Culture, (1961 ), no8.3 4, 
pp 141-221 

'Tussen Hciligen cn Vcedicvcn’, Bulletin de la Sociele royale de geogra- 
phic, Ixxxni (Antwerp, 1962), .50 

‘Enkele beschouwingen over dc woonsl bij de stammen van de Centralc 
Hoge Atla.s', Aspects de la maison dans le monde, i (Brussels, 1963), 
179 


‘Pensecs autour d’un ZMR bu Ciuemme/', Patterns of Culture, (1963), 
nos 5 6. p 143 

‘Quelques notes ethnographiqucs sur Ics lhansalen’, Jh des Museunus fur 
Volkerkumie zu Leipzig, xx (Berlin, 1964), 282 318 
‘SlalisLisch onderzoek van enkulc Muccdonischc volkshedcren', RBM, 
XIX (1965), 3 

Articles on instruments and non-F.urtipcan musics in Sioria della 
mmi(a,cd R Bragaid (Milan, 1965) 
with R Bragard Les instruments de mustque dans Part et I'Hisioirc 
(Brussels, 1967, 2/1971, Hng I runs , 1968, Ger trans . 1968, It 
Irans , 1967) 

‘FVobIcmcn rond het cembalo of steertsluk in dc Nedcilanden', XXVie 
Filologemongres Vlaams 1967, 563 
T>e Indischc muzick’. Indie kunsi en cultuur, ccl A Abel (H.isscli, 
1971), 189 

‘Folk Instiuments in Belgium', GS.!, xxv (1972), 87 132, xxvi ( 1973) 
86^- 129 

The Truchado Instrument a (ieigenwerk ' (Fdinburgh, 1972) 

‘Low ('ounines', tjll. Grove 6 

Dehmel, Richard {h Wendisch-Hcrmsdorf, 18 Nov 
1863, d Hamburg, 8 Feb 1920). German poet His 
richly symbolic poems, often concent rating on a 
moment of transcendent spiritual awareness, allracled 
many composers in the decade 1895 1905, largely 
bccau.se his bnlliant images revealed the intense inner 
emotional life (sexual or religious or both) lhat artists in 
all fields (and psychologists) were concerned to explore 
As Schoenberg wrote to Dchmel ‘your poems were 
what first made me try to find a new tone in the lyrical 
mood Or rather, I found it even without looking, siniplv 
by reflecting in music what your poems stirred up in 
me’ In the same letter (of 1912) Schoenberg tentativel) 
asked Dehmcl for a text on the subject of modern man 
wrestling with God. Dchmel declined, and Schoenberg 
wrote his own words foi the work that became Du 
Jakohsletler Apart from those to Schoenberg, Dehmefs 
published Bnefe (Berlin, 1922 3) include letters to 
Mahler, Pfitzner, Regei and Strauss 

WORKS SI T TO MUSIC 
Alles song by Schoenberg, op 6 no 2, 1905 
Am Vfer songs by Strauss, op 4 1 no 3, 1899, Webern, 1907 
Der Arheiismann songs by Slr.iUvSs, op 39 no 3, 1897 8, Pfil/nci, 
op 30 no 4. 1922 
Aufhlick song by Webern. 1903 

Befreit song by Strauss, op 39 no 4. 1897 8, ortlid 1933 
Dann song by A Knab 
Durih die Naiht song by Knab 
Frhehung song by Schoenberg, op 2 no 3, 1899 
Frntehcd woik by Fried, op 15, male chorus, orch 
trwartung song by Schoenberg, op 2 no 1, 1899 
ts ist etn Brunnen used in Uas dunkle Reich by Phl/ncr, op 38, chirrus. 
orch, 1929 

Gefhsemane fraginenl by Schoenberg, male v, orch, 1899 

Hclle Navht song by Webern. 1907 

Himmelfahrt song by Webern, 1907 

Ideate iMndschaft song by Webern, 1906 

Je,\us hetielt song by Schoenberg, op 2 no 2, 1899 

U'lses Lied song by Strauss, op 39 no 1. 1897 8 

Ued an meinen Sohn song by Str.iuss, op 39 no 5, 1 897 8 

Made hen fruhiing song by Schoenberg, 1897 

Manneshangen. song by Schoenberg, before 19(K) 

Mem Auge song by Strauss, op 37 no 4. 1897 8, orchd 1933 
Naehtgehet der Braut song by Webern, 1903 
Nachtlirhe Scheu song by Webern, 1907 
Nivhi dock' song by ^hoenberg, before 1900 
Notiurno song by Strauss, op 44 no 1, A/B, orch, 1899 
Fan Sielldichein fragment by Schoenberg, ob, cl, pi trio, 1905 
Stdler Gang song by Strauss, op 31 no 4, Iv, va, pf, 1895 
Die sidle Stadt songs by Pfit/ner, op 29 no 4, 1922, Knab 
TieJ von fern song by Webern, 1901 

Verklarte Nacht work by Schoenberg, op 4, str sextet, 1 899. arr str 
orch 1917, 1943, work by Fried, op. 9. Me/, T, orch 
Venus mater songs by Reger, op 51, 1900, Pfil/ner, op 11 no 4. 1901 
lVatd.\eIigkeii songs by Reger, op 62 nt) 2, 1901, Strauss, op 49 no L 
1901, orchd 1918 

Warnung- song by Schoenberg, op 3 no 3, 1899 
Wiegenhed song by Strauss, op 41 no.l, 1899 
Wiegenliedchen' .songs by Reger, op.43 no. 5, 1900, Strauss, op 49 no 3. 
1901 
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Other settings incl H Zilcher. Dchmel-Zyklus, op 25, 14 songs. S. T, 
pf. 1912 

PAUL GRIFFITHS 


Dehn [Dehne], Michael {b Freiberg, Saxony; d 
Freiberg, 15 Feb 1656). German composer and organ- 
ist. From 1626 he was an organist and teacher at 
Dobeln. From 1633 he tenaciously tried to secure a 
position in his native town. He was defeated by 
Hammcrschmidt in the competition for the position of 
organist of St Petri m 1634-5, bul eventually, on 30 
lune 1645, he was appointed organist of St Nikolai and 
remained there until his death. In 1651 he gained 
citizenship. He generously provided funds towards the 
lebuilding of the organ (by Carol Miillei of Dobeln) at 
St Nikolai in 1652-5. His four surviving works, all ol 
them sacred concertos (at D-FBo, one dated 1635), 
show him to have been a competent musician 
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A Mollcr Iht’uirum hrciher^t^nsv ( hronKum, ii (Prciberg. 
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WAtTFR FiOlTFI 


Dehn, Siegfried (Wilhelm) {h Altona, 24 Peb 1799, d 
Berlin, 12 April 1858) German theorist, editor, teacher 
and librarian. The son of a banker, he studied law in 
Leipzig with the intention ol entering the diplomatic 
service, he also took music lessons with .1 A Drobs 
Moving to Berlin in 1823, he was attached to the 
Swedish Embassy, during his service there he developed 
his interest m musical research On the failure of the 
family bank in 1830, he was left without means of 
support and decided to devote himself to music, he had 
been studying with Bernhard Klein, and soon made 
himself a widely respected theorist and teacher On 
Meyerbeer’s recommendation he was in 1 842 appointed 
custodian of the music section of the royal library, and 
immediately set about bringing it into order, cataloguing 
the collection and making copious additions to it from 
libraries all over Prussia, among the editions he helped 
to bring into the library was that of Georg Polchau, 
which Dehn had long known and which was notable for 
Its manuscripts of Keiser and of J. S. and C, P E Bach, 
lie was editor of Cacdia in succession to Gottfried 
Weber from 1842 to 1848, and professor at the Royal 
Academy of the Arts from 1849. 

As an editor, Dehn made a pioneering contribution to 
scholarship. On the death of Griepenkerl in 1849 he 
look part in the editing of Bach’s instrumental music for 
the Peters Edition (volumes xv xxin), being responsible 
loi, among other works, the first publication of the 
Brandenburg Concertos. He also edited a large number 
of Lassus motets, and published a 12-volume Sammlung 
(iltvrcr Musik am dem 16. und 17. Jahrhundert. He re- 
‘^'ditcd Marpurg's Ahhandlung von dcr Fuge (Leipzig, 
IH58), and translated Henry Delmotte's Notice hiogra’ 
phique .tur Roland Fklattre in 1837. he was preparing a 
Itirger work on the subject at the time of his death. He 
provided much material for his friend Fctis for use in 
the Biographic universelle. As a teacher, Dehn was 
''[idely respected and sought after, his pupils including 
Cornelius, Kullak, Anton Rubinstein, Glinka and many 
more. ‘There is no doubt that 1 am more indebted to 
f^chn than to all my other teachers’, wrote Glinka in his 


autobiography. ‘He ... not only put my knowledge in 
order, but also my ideas on art in general.’ Glinka 
remained friendly with Dehn, and late in life resumed 
studies with him, in the hope of finding a way of recon- 
ciling Italian Renaissance contrapuntal techniques with 
the musical style of the Russian Orthodox Church. 

WRITINGS 

Biographi.u hv Nnti: uher Roland de hittre, hekanni unter den Namen 
Orland dc Imssus (Berlin, 1837) [Irans of H Delmolle Notue 
hiographique ^ur Roland DeUittre. Pans, 1836] 
iheoretisch-praktmhe Harmonielehre (Berlin, 1840, 2/1860) 

Analy.wn dreier Fugen <jw.s Joh Seh Bath's Wuhllvmpertrtem Clavier 
und einer Vokal-Doppelfuge A M Bononnni 3 (L.cip7.ig, 1858) 
ed F W Marpurg Ahhandlung von der Fuge {Lap/ig, 

Lehrv vont Contrapunkt dem Canon und der Fugv (Berlin, 1859, 
2/ 1 883) 


FDITIONS 

.Sammiung altvrvr Musik am dem If) und 17 Jahrhundert, i xii 
(Berlin, 1837) 

J S Bath Oeuvres ( ample IS. xxiii (Lcip7ig. 1837 50) [insl works, 

for Peters etln ) 

R de Imssus Psalmo* V II poemieniuiles {Vker\in, 1838) 

Olhei edris ol works by Buxtehude, Kreulzer, Lassus, Wallhcr 
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JOHN WARRACK 


Deiber. Sec Tfybfr family 

Deichei. Bavarian family of musicians. 

(1) Johann Dominicus Deichel (b rl656; d after 
1715), Composer and organist. Before he joined the 
Munich court orchestra about 1683 he was organist at 
St Moritz, Ingolstadt He became court organist m 
Munich on 1 April 1685. From 1689 to 1691 he 
studied the organ and composition with Johann Caspar 
Kerll He composed u drama, Julianm, for the Jesuit 
grammar school in Augsburg, performed in September 
1694. For Munich he produced two sacred allegones in 
German, Maria Magdalena oder Da.s verlorene und 
wiedergefundene Schqficin (1701) and Em blutiges 
Seeten-Bad (1710); the music for both is lost During 
the Austrian occupation of Havana, Deichel was ap- 
pointed Kapellmeister and first organist at the Holy 
Chapel of Altotting on 8 June 1701, where he continued 
until 1715 Two of his compositions for the Jesuit col- 
lege in Munich were published: Magis et minus, 
Consideratio IX in Franciscus Lang’s Theatrum 
solitudinis asceticae (Munich, 1717) and Sacra Venatio, 
Consideratio XI in Lang’s Theatrum affectuum human- 
orum (Munich, 1717). They are sacred oratorios in the 
tradition of Kerll, and show marked Venetian operatic 
inlluencc. 

(2) Anton Deichel (b cl 662; d Eichstiitt, 27 May 
1712). Composer. He may have been a brother of (1) 
Johann Dominicus Deichel. In 1689 he was a ‘Musicus’ 
m Eichstatt, and in the following year he became. court 
musician and gentleman of the chamber to the prince- 
bishop there. He was appointed vice-Kapellmcister in 
1711; the same year he was pensioned. Between 1689 
and 1711 he composed 29 comedies for the Jesuit 
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grammar schools in Augsburg, Eichstatt, Ingolstadt, 
Landshut, Neuburg an der Donau and Regensburg, 
but none has survived (see Schlecht). His only extant 
works are Schola poenitentia, Consideratio XVIII in 
Franciscus Lang's Theatrum affectuum humanorum 
(Munich, 1717), written for the Munich Jesuits, and two 
arias (D~Mbs); they arc similar in style to J D. Deichcl’s 
extant works. 

(3) Joseph Christoph Deichel (h Eichstatt, 30 Dec 
1695; d Eichstatt, 2 Aug 1753). Composer and violin- 
ist, son of (2) Anton Deichel. In 1725 he was court 
musician to the prince-bishop of Eichstatt, he was still a 
violinist at the court in 1747. None of his works has 
survived Several of them were performed at Eichstatt: 
the opera In funere vita (1725), the operetta Antonio tre 
volte t^lonoso giuhi/eo prete infulato (first performed 
8 September 1729), written for Prince-Bishop Johann 
Anton II of Freiberg, and the four Jesuit dramas Vlferus 
(1725), Punita negligentia (1734). Sacra lectio (1735) 
and Heylsamc Betrachtung (1745). 

(4) Joseph Anton Deichel (/> Eichstatt, 17 March 
1699; d Eichstatt, 13 April 1778) Composer, younger 
son of (2) Anton Deichel. He devoted himself to the 
church, and was ordained on 22 May 1722 In 1736 he 
was chamber musician to the pnncc-bishop, he also held 
various ecclesiastical appointments at Eichstatt None of 
his theatrical works, composed for the prmcc-bishop's 
court, has survived' Voto musico (4 Dec 17.36), 
Musicalisches Gesprach des heiligen Alexius (1741), Lc 
hellcze, che sono ne tre pomi d'Antonio (December 
1752), Celehratio Deo sacri Eustettensi Humenaei 
(1758) and // enclado ovvero Finta nuove mascerata di 
Carnovale (1768). He also wrote poems dedicated to the 
prince-bishops of Eichstatt (.see Suttner) 
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Deilich, Philipp. See DULICHIUS, PHILIPP. 

DeinI, Nikolaus {h Nuremberg, 16 Jan 1665; d 
Nuremberg, 4 May 1725). German composer and 
organist. He was educated at the school of St Lorenz, 
Nuremberg, where he reached the top class, and also 
received private tuition in philosophy and literary com- 
position and in poetry too, ‘since composition is impos- 
sible without the latter’. Heinnch Schwemmer was his 
.singing teacher, and Georg Caspar Weeker, for whom 
he was sotm able to stand in as organist at St Egidien, 
was his instrumental and composition teacher. On 29 
June 1680 he matriculated at Altdorf. After his 
widowed mother’s death on 17 November 1681, he 
earned his living as a private tutor. On 8 January 1685 
at Weissenfels Johann Philipp Krieger declared in an 
autograph testimonial that he showed ‘not only great 
proficiency in music’ but could also compose ‘a good. 


competent piece of church music and has thus learnt 
composition from me well and shown great understand- 
ing of it’. On 28 November 1685 the Count of 
Wolfstein engaged him as organist at Pyrbaum, near 
Nuremberg. On 14 August 1689 he returned to 
Nuremberg. He was appointed organist of St 
Bartholomai in August 1690, of the Liebfrauenkirche in 
1693 and of the Spitalkirchc in 1694. From 1699 he 
also worked as a teacher. In 1701 he became Kantor 
and director of music at the Spitalschule and appears to 
have held thc.se positions until his death. 

Demi was a knowledgeable and respected musician 
and teacher. According to Fetis he left many organ and 
sacred compositions in manuscript, and the Nuremberg 
newspaper Frag- und Anzeigen-Nachrichten of 3 
February 1758 mentions a Historia Passionis in three 
sections by him. The only pieces by him to have sur- 
vived, however, arc 12 well-composed arias which ap- 
peared as an appendix to Hcrtz-Wallende und von 
hciliger Lie he er regie Funcken der Liehe Jesu 
(Nuremberg. 1712), a devotional book by WOLFGANG 
CHRISTOPH Dfsslfr. According to Dessler’s foreword 
Demi had ‘added music' to the arias, from which it may 
be assumed that Dossier, and not Deinl, wrote the 
words. The songs are for solo voice and continue and 
arc in six major and six minor keys. They are in the 
style of the early Baroque sacred ana. The melodic lines 
are enriched by passing notes and embellishments, but 
their basically hymn-like and chorale-likc structure, off- 
set by the active bass line, is clearly delectable. The few 
dynamic markings were probably intended as indica- 
tions of registration. 
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J Mattheson Grundlafie emer Ehren-Pf or te (Hamhuig, 1140), od M 
Schneider (Berlin, 19 10//? 1969) 

R Wagner ‘Beilragc zur Lebensgcschichte Johann Philipp Knegers 
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LINl HtJBSCH-PI LF.GER 

IJeiss fDeus], Michael (h cl 552; fl 1564-8). Austnan 
composer. He is first recorded in 1 564 as a chorister in 
the imperial Hofkapelle at Vienna. After the death of the 
Emperor Ferdinand 1 in July that year, he joined the 
Kapelle of Archduke Karl at Graz, after which he is not 
heard of again. On Ferdinand's death he wrote a motel 
to the text Quis dahit oculis fontem lacrimarumi that 
this was also set, on the same occasion, by Jean dc 
Chaynee suggests that Chaynee was his teacher. 14 
motets by him (including Quis xlahit and a political 
motet, in RISM 1568* ®) arc his only extant works 
Their inclu.sion by the editor, Pietro Giovanclli, 
indicates his regard for the young composer; they are of 
interest less for their inherent worth than for showing 
that a choirboy could be represented by so many pieces 
in an important anthology. 
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ALBERT DUNNING 

Deiters, Hermann (Clemens Otto) (6 Bonn, 27 June 
1833; d Koblenz, 11 May 1907). German writer on 
music. He received doctorates in law (1854) and 
philology (1858) and then taught at Bonn (1858), Diiren 
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(1869), Konitz (1874), Posen (1877). Bonn again 
(1883) and Koblenz (1885-93). He contributed to 
Bagge’s Deutsche Musikzeitung (1861-2), and 
especially to the AUgemeine musikalische Zeitung 
(1863 82) and Vierteliahrsschrijt fur Musik- 
wissenschaft (1888-93); among his most important 
essays were those on Beethoven’s dramatic com- 
positions (1865), Schumann as writer (1865), Otto Jahn 
(1870), the Beethoven centenary celebration in Bonn 
(1871) and Max Bruch's Odysseus (1873). He also 
wrote many articles on Brahms, whom he knew per- 
sonally and with whom he exchanged letters; he pub- 
lished the first authoritative Brahms biography (1880), 
which IS useful chiefly as a record of contemporary 
opinions of the composer whom Deiters declared to be 
‘by far the greatest composer of our time'. This opinion 
was part of his firm stance against Wagner and the ‘new 
German School'. He also edited the third (188*^91) 
and fourth (1905-7) editions of Jahn's W. A. Mozart. 
His most important work, however, was the revision 
and editing of Thayer’s Life of Beethoven, which he 
translated into German for its first publication. Accord- 
ing to Henry Krchbiel’s introduction to the English 
edition, I'hayer encouraged Deiters to take considerable 
latitude in his handling of documentary material 
through his own judgment. Another work of importance 
was a study of Aristides Quintilian (1870) 

WRITINGS 

I van Beethoven’s dramatische Compositionen Konig Stephan, Die 
Rumen von Athcn', AM7, new scr . in (IK65), 10^, 121, 145, 161 
‘R Schuniunn als Schnflstcller’, AMZ. new ser , in (1865), 761, 777, 
793 

Ludwig van Beethoven s Lehen nach dent Original- Manuuript deulsih 
heurheitet. i (Berlin, 1866, rev 3/1917 by H Riemann), ii (Berlin, 
1H72. lev . enlarged 2/1910 by Riemann from Dcilers’s material. 
3' 1922), 111 (Berlin. 1879, rev , enlarged 3 5/1923 by Riemann from 
Dciters’s material), iv. ed Riemann (Lcip/ig, 1907, 2-4/1923), 
V. cd Riemann (Leipzig, 1908, 2-4/1923) (cdn. and trans of A W 
T hayer I.ife of Beethoven] 

/)« Aristidi', Quiniihani diHtnnae harmonuae /<)fll’^6u.^ (Bonn, 1870) 
Olio Jahn’, AMZ, v (1870), 217, 225 

Die Sukularfeicr dcs Geburtslages Ludwig van Beethoven in seiner 
VaterstadI Bonn am 20, 21, 22. 23 Aug 1871’, AMZ, vi (1871), 
581, 586 

Odysseus von Max Bruch’, AMZ, vni (1873), 309, 325, 340, 357, 
374. 390, 440, 452 

Die Pamilic van Beethoven in Bonn und ihrc Bcziehungen', AM7., xv 
(1880), 481 

Studien zu den gnechisehen MiLukern ueher das Verhdltms de^ 
MartianiLs Capella zu Aristides Qutniilianus (Posen, 1880- 81) 
Johannes Brahms, Sammlung mu.sikalischcr Vorlrage, xxm -xxiv, Ixiii 
(Uipzig. 1880-98) 

Die Briele Beethovens an Bcttina von Arnim', AMZ, xvii (1882), 769, 
789. 809 

Ludwig van Beethoven hiographische Skizze, Sammlung musikahscher 
Vorlrage, xli xlii (Leipzig, 1882) 

Biicfc Beethoven’s an Ferdinand Ries’, VMw, iv (1888), 90 
cd O Jahn. W A (Leipzig, rev , enlarged 4/1905 7) 
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^ Judice, Caesar. See DEL GFUDICE, CESARE. 


De Kresz, Geza 

De Koven, (Henry Louis) Reginald (h Middletown, 
Conn., 3 April 1859; d Chicago, 16 Jan 1920). Amer- 
ican composer, conductor and music critic. In 1872 he 
went to England. He studied the piano with W. Speidcl 
at Stuttgart, took a degree at Oxford University (1879), 
studied theory with Pruckner at Stuttgart and Hauff at 
Frankfurt am Mam, singing with Vannuccini at 
Florence, and light opera with Genee and Suppe at 
Vienna and with Delibes at Paris. In 1882 he returned 
to the USA, was a music critic for Harper’s Weekly, the 
New York World, Herald and Journal and the Chicago 
Evening Post (rl889 1912), and founded and con- 
ducted (1902 4) the Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Washington, DC. De Koven’s output includes an orche- 
stral suite, a piano sonata and numerous other piano 
works, ballets, about 400 songs, and two grand operas 
written at the end of his career. The Canterbury 
Pilgnms (libretto by P. Mackaye; Metropolitan Opera, 
New York, 8 March 1917) and Rip Van Winkle 
(Mackayc, Chicago Opera. 2 January 1920) Bui he is 
best known for his operettas, set in Europe or the Far 
East Rohm Hood (1890), which began the era when 
American operetta dominated the musical stage in the 
USA, was perennially in the repertory of the 
Bostonians, the first important operetta troupe after the 
introduction of Gilbert and Sullivan to Amenca; and a 
song from it, ‘Oh promise me', has remained a popular 
wedding ballad. De Koven's music draws on both 19th- 
cenlury Italian opera (in Robin Hood the grandiose 
finale of Act 2 is in the spirit of Rossini, and the Forest 
Song and Armorer’s Song arc reminiscent of Verdi) and 
folkiike melody {Rip Van Winkle, and ‘When a maiden 
marries' from Rohm Hood). 

WORKS 

Operettas only, librettos mostly by H B .Smith, dales are those of first 
performance in New York unless otherwise stated 
The Begum, 21 Nov 1887, Don Quixote, Boston, 1889, Robin Hood, 
Chicago, 9 June 1891), The bcncing Master, Boston, 1892, The 
Knickerbockers, Boston. 1893, The Algerian. Philadelphia, 1893, 
Rob Roy, Oct 1894, I'hc Tzigane. 1895, The Mandarin, Cleveland, 

1896, The Pans Doll, Hartford, 1897, The Highwayman, 13 Dec 

1897, The Man in the Moon (L Harnson and S Stange), collab L 
Englander und G Keller, 1899, The Three Dragoons, 1899, Papa’s 
Wife, 13 Nov 1899, Broadway to Tokyo (Harrison and G V Hob- 
art), coilab A B Sloanc, 23 Jan 1900 

Foxy Quillcr, 5 Nov 19(K). Maid Manan (after Robin Hood), 
Philadelphia, 4 Nov 1901. The l.itlle Duchess, 14 Oct 1901; The 
Jersey Lilly (Hobart), collab W Jerome and J Schwartz, 1 4 Sept 
1903, Red Feather (book C Klein, lyrics C E Cook), 1 1 Nov 1903. 
Happyland (F Rancken), 2 Oct. 1905, The Student King (Rancken 
and Stange), 25 Dec 1906, Tlic Girls of Holland (Stange), 18 Nov 
1907, The Golden Butterfly, 12 Oct 1908; The Beaulv Spot (J W 
Herbert), 10 April 1909, The Wedding Irip, 1911, Her Little 
Highness, 1913 
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A t' l>c Koven A Musk tan and his Wife (New York, 1926) 

RONALD BYRNSIDE 

De Kresz, Geza {h Budapest, 11 June 1882; d Toronto, 
2 Oct 1959). Canadian violinist of Hungarian birth. He 
studied the violin with Hubay at the National 
Conservatory, Budapest (to 1900), with Seveik at the 
Prague Conservatory (to 1902) and with Ysaye in 
Brussels (1903 5). After his solo debut in Vienna in 
1906 he held various posts there and in Bucharest. 
From 1917 to 1921 he was leader of the Berlin PO and 
head of the Stem Conservatory violin department. In 

1923 De Kresz settled in Toronto and was head of the 
Hambourg Conservatory violin department until 1927 
He was a founder-member of the Hart House Quartet m 

1924 and its leader until 1935. He then returned to 
Budapest to teach at the Liszt Academy and from 1941 
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De la Basste, Adam 

to 1947 was also director of the National Conservatory 
In 1947 he toured in Canada again and in 1948 joined 
the faculty of the Toronto Conservatory. In 1918 De 
Kresz married the Bnglish pianist Norah Drcwelt, with 
whom he frequently gave concerts. He became a natur- 
alized Canadian in 1930. 

C ARL MORE\ 

De la Bassec, Adam. Sec Adam DL I. a HASSf^.E. 

Delaborde, Jean-Baptiste. See LA BORDb, ilan- 
BAHMSTE Db. 

De la Court [La Court], Antoine {b Dordrecht, (1530^ 
35; ci Prague, 15 Sept 1600). Netherlands singer and 
composer. He was employed as a singer, first at the 
church of St Gudulc and from 1550 in the imperial 
court chapel at Brussels. From 1559 to 1568 he served 
as an alto in the impenal Hol'kapelle at Vienna, and 
from 1574 to 1590 as a tenor at the Archduke 
Ferdinand's court at Innsbruck. During his time ai 
Innsbruck he applied at least twice to return to the 
Hofkapelle at Vienna, but neither petitions nor the dedi- 
cation of two masses to the Emperors Maximilian 11 
and Rudolph II achieved the desired effect He was also 
refused an appointment at Munich In 1581 he travelled 
to the Netherlands to recruit singers for the Innsbruck 
choir. He sought leave to give up his post m 1588 and 
petitioned for a pension which was granted two years 
later. He then joined the imperial chapel at Prague 
where he remained until his death In 1593 his son 
Marlin joined him at Prague after serving foi 1 1 years 
as a chorister at Innsbruck. It is not known whether 
Antoine and Henri de la Court were related 

De la Court’s only extant works are two motets for 
five and six voices (in RISM ISbS", 1610’") The earlier 
of these, Carole caesarco prtneeps (ed m MAM, xxi 
xxii, 1971) includes passages of elTcctive declamation 
and makes imaginative use of harmonic sequences The 
only surviving references to the two lost masses with 
which he attempted to secure his return to Vienna occur 
in the imperial accounts which record payments of 25 
florins made to him in 1 574 and 1 588 
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G van Doorslaer ‘La chapcilc musicale de I’empcrcur Rudolphe II cn 
1594’, /4rA/, v(19Vl), 148 

W. Senn Musik und Theater am Hof zu Innsbruck (Innsbruck, 1954) 
W Pass Musik und Musiker am Hof Maximilians H (diss , U ol 
Vienna, 1973) 

A Dunning* The Fifth Folume of Pietro Giovanelli’s Novus Thesaurus 
Musicus of 1568, MSD fin preparation) 

ALBERT DUNNING 

De la Court [La Court], Henri {h Isl half of 16th 
century; d ? Vienna or Prague, 13 March 1577). 
Netherlands composer and singer, active mainly in 
Austria. According to Fetis he was a singer at Soissons 
Cathedral in 1547. From 23 August 1563 he was em- 
ployed as an alto in the imperial Hofkapelle of 
Ferdinand I, Maximilian II and Rudolph II at Vienna 
and Prague; he also taught the choristers music, for 


which in 1570 he received 6 guilders monthly and a 
bonus of 18 guilders. He seems to have run into finan- 
cial difficulties since the account books for 1574 and 
1576 record payments to him of considerable sums of 
money in addition to his .salary, and after his death his 
widow received help with their children’s maintenance. 
It IS not known whether he was related to Antoine De la 
Court All eight of De la Court’s printed motets ap- 
peared in Pietro Giovanelli’s Novus thesaurus musicus 
(RISM 1568^ 1568\ 1568’, 1568"); one of those in the 
fifth book of the anthology is in honour of Giovanelli 
with whom he may have been on fnendly terms. Six 
more motets for five, six, eight and ten voices survive in 
manuscript sources (A-Wn, D-Mhs including one in 
organ lablaturc). De la Court’s motets arc representative 
of the style of works then favoured at the Habsburg 
courts, the settings are predominantly syllabic and 
honiophonic though the texture is varied by pseudo- 
polychoral writing for different groups of voices. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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L von Kochel Die kaiserluhe Hof-Musikkapelle in Wien von l'f43 hn 
/<V6 7 (Vienna. 1869), 44. 47 

b vander Straeten La niusique au\ Pays-Bas avant le \lXe sietle, v 
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A Smijcrs Die kaiserluhe Hofmusik-Kapelle von 1543 /6/V (Vienna. 

1922) (lepi ol articles previously pubd in .S/i/nl 
W Senn Musik and Theater am Hof 'u Innshriuk (Innsbruck. 1954), 

I '*2 

W Pass Musik und Musiker am Hof Maximilians II (diss , U ol 
Vienna. 1973) 

A Dunning The Fifth \'otume of Pietro Giovanelli s Novus Thesaurus 
Musiius of 1568, MSD (in preparation) 

ALBbR’I DUNNING 


Delacroix, Franvois. Sec La C ROIX, bRAN<,T)J.s DE. 
De la Farge, P. See La I ARGl , P DI . 


Delafont [Dc la Font, De la Fon.s] (// cl 545 59) 
Ercnch composer of 15 foui -voice chansons published 
in Pans between 1 545 and 1 549. Ung advocat dist a so 
femme a ribald anecdote about a lawyer and his wife 
IS his most famous work It is ba.sed on a model by 
Henry Fresneau, and the reprinting of it in two sub- 
.scquenl collections as well as arrangements for guitar 
and cittern later in the century attest to its popularity 
His Chasse de la perdrix is clearly indebted to Janequin 
Most of Delafont's chansons are in the syllabic, narra- 
tive style, but a few follow the cburlly type of Claudin 
de Scrmisy. ’Fhc composer might be identifiable with or 
related to Jehan Dclafon, an instrumentalist who lived in 
the rue des Vieilles Etuves between 1576 and 1589. 


WORKS 

CIIAN.S(3N.S 
(all for 4vv) 

A cc matin trouvay unc filette. 1547“*, Amy hcila.s je pensoyc bicn. 
1548*, As-tu point lii qucique csparvicr (Chasse dc la perdrix). 
1559“, Ce n’c.si rnalhcur amy, 1548*, Ces jours la femme dc 
Guillaume, 1549'^ Comme Ic vent impetucux, 1547®, En ic voyani 
nc fays que souspirer, 1547®, Haul! le boys. 1.549^, Hclas frappe^' 
tout bcllemcnl, 1549^® 

II estoit ung jeune homme, 1545“’; Michault avoyt aveu au cure wrn- 
venue, 1547“*, Si loing travail mcrillc rdcompense, 1549**; Si ion 
amour viollant a souflert, L548*; Si vous voullez mon gnef nial 
souiager, 1.547®, Ung advocat disl a sa femme, 1545“*, Venus ttvoil 
son filz- Amour perdu, 1.545“ 

FRANK dobbins 


Delage, Maurice (Charles) (h Paris, 13 Nov 1879; d 
Paris, 21 Sept 1961). French composer. He was a clcfK 
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in d manlimc agency in Pans, then worked in a fishery 
in Boulogne and served in the army. In his early 20s he 
became interested in music and learnt the cello, and later 
(he piano, by ear. Finding that he had a remarkable 
musical memory helped him to assimilate complex mus- 
leal textures, and he was encouraged and helped in his 
musical studies by, among others, Ravel, whose ardent 
follower he became Debussy was another strong influ- 
ence Delage was a close friend of Stravinsky's 
Deluge’s output was not large, he composed slowly 
and aimed at u high standard in everything he did Some 
of his best work is to be found in the several sets of 
songs with accompaniment for small groups of 
instruments, the style is precise and subtle in content 
nnd instrumental colouring. His travels in the orient 
,ilkvled his work deeply following a journey to India he 
\\iole the four Povmes hindous, which reflect his impres- 
sions of four different places, Madras. Lahore, Benares 
,ind Jaipur Exotic, sensual, suggestive, the music seems 
lo loieshadow m effect the later Climnons midk-asws 
ot Ra\cl The vein ol' exoticism was further explored in 
(he seven Ilcii-kai, ba.sed on laconic Japanese tristichs 
(ihc woik was heard at the 1929 ISC'M L'eslival) 
Kipling was a strong literary influence with his wide- 
Miigirig and often exotic subject matter, and The Jungle 
Hook piovided material for two of Deluge’s vocal 
woiks The composition of an early ballet, Tes hdtis- 
dc pan I, based on a story by Kipling, w'as inter- 
iLipted b> the outbreak ol World War 1 and only the 
ovciliire survives On the whole Deluge's music displays 
iiuinidualily, refinement and fastidiousness very 
1 iciilIi characteristics In one of his last works, the 
h()i\ pocmes desenchuntes (1957). the faded charm of a 
gun, ir and the melancholy of past happiness are reflected 
111 .1 hauniingly nostalgic musical style 
WORKS 

i\cll‘illVl' list) 

Vnt.il -t poonics himlous, S, tl. ob, cl, bn. pi', sir qi. P)1 1, 7 h«n-kai, Iv. 
i-'is iJiiL moil do Samourai (J Moulin), 1\. pi. U'harihdc la jungle 
'K.iplii)jj) Iv orth Ragamalika, 1 V. orcli, t pocincs dcsenchanics 
iMoulm), l‘)0 

Drill ( onio pai l<i mer. 1908, fluvcrliirc pour le ballel dc Pavcnir, 
1921, Danse. I9J1, lc baicau ivre, 1954, Ode a Pusinc, 

( oniiinnics. Null dc Nod, lloinmagc a Balia 
Insl Sdiuniann, pi. Sir Qi. 1948 

I’liiitipjl publishns Dm and 

DAVID COX 

Delaharpe, Jean Francois. Sc( l.A liARPb, jp:an t ran- 
<.0is DP 

IX' la Hele, (;corgc. See Hf l.b, GIORGL. Dh i.A. 

•Xlair, Etienne Denis (d after 1727) French theor- 
etician Nothing is known of his life beyond the two 
'iililiesses in Paris given in the titles of the two editions 
"1 his treatise, rue St Honorc and rue dcs Poulics. He is 
^'iid to have signed the action of 1750 taken by the 
harmonists’ (organists and composers) against Guignon 
^nd the corporation of popular musicians known as the 
'"(//(' but assuming the first edition of his 
knnic d'aaofnpafftiement pour le theorhe el le clavesm 
l*^aris, 1690) to have been published after his 20th year, 
^his would have made him at least 80 at the time of 
i'igniiig Perhaps there was a son of the same name. The 
^hlc of Delair’s treatise goes on to claim that it ‘includes 
‘hi the rules necessary for accompanying on the two 
“•''trunicnts, with special observations on the different 
‘Approaches they require. It teaches also how to accom- 


Delamain, Henry 

pany unfigured basses’. A second edition, called 
Nouveau traits . ., was published in 1724 with a 
privilege promising several new works, none of which is 
known to have appeared The second edition was printed 
mostly from the old plates with 18 or 20 new pages and 
a few omissions. It is in these additional pages that the 
regie de Toctave (.w REGOLA DEI 1/ OITA V A) is dis- 
cussed Rousseau's attribution of this rule to Delair was 
evidently based on a confusion between the two editions; 
the regie de Toctave existed well before Dclair’s edition 
of 1724 Other topics taken up are the accord natureU 
supposition and harmonie cMraordinaire, 

BlBLIOC’iRAPHY 

M Brencl “Regie dc Toclavc’. (luidc musualc (27 Sept 1888) 

A Cohen ‘/.u and the Changing Concept ol Dissonance in 

Baroque Theory’. JAMS, xxiv (1971), 6.1 

DAVID ITJLLER 

Delalande, Michel (h La Fleche, 27 Aug 1739; d 
Chartres, 23 Dec 1812) French cathedral musician and 
composer 1 \c was maiire de musique of Soissons cathe- 
dral until 1761, then of Chartres until his retirement in 
1785, after which he continued to deputize, and to sing 
countertenor in the choir, until 1792. Of his large out- 
put of sacred works, including 61 psalms and canticle 
settings, 16 masses, a Requiem and 58 miscellaneous 
compositions, only the MS F.xaudiat te Dominus is 
extant (in F-Pn) I'his work, dating from Delalande’s 
years at C’hartrcs, was formerly attributed to Michcl- 
Richard de Lalande, of whom he may have been a 
descendant (see Clerval). It exhibits many of the usual 
features of the grands motets of the Versailles school 
while strongly reflecting the influence of the galant style, 
notably m its harmonic and formal structure and flond 
instrumental writing. An inventory of Dclalandc’s music 
IS in the Archives Departmentalcs at Chartres 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

I -A (’leiv.ll / omwnne maitme tic Notre Dame de Charire\ (Pans, 
1K99//(1972). 10211’. 162, 257. 273f, 349 
N Diirourcq, cd Notes el reicremes pour servir a une hiUoire dr 
Muhel Ruhard Dclahnde {PdTss, 1957), 13711 

LIONEL SAWKINS 

Delalandc [Dc la Lande], Michel-Richard. See 
Lalande, mk hel-richard de. 

Delamain [Dc La Main, Delamaine], Henry {d Cork, 19 
Dec 1796) Irish composer and organist of French par- 
entage Both his father, Laurence, and his grandfather, 
Henry, were dancing-masters who settled in Cork in the 
middle of the 18th century, and took over the house on 
Hop Island, which had earned its name from the 
acimiies of the previous owner, Mr Boland, also a 
dancing-master. The Henry Dclamaine who is noted in 
the Dublin Newsletter of 22 June 1742 as having lately 
arnved from the Opera at Paris was probably the grand- 
father, though no relationship has been established with 
William Delamain, a dancing-master in Dublin in 
1737-43, or with the similarly named makers of the 
notable 18th-century Dublin delftware 
Laurence and his wife died within five days of each 
other in October 1762, by which time their son had 
been appointed organist of Chnst Church in Cork. He 
continued at this church until 1781 when he was ap- 
pointed to St Finn Barre’s Cathedral (to the acrimoni- 
ous disgust of Lewis Gibson, the nominee of Smith, the 
previous organist). He held this post until his death. He 
published Six New Psalm Tunes (London, 1781) and a 
number of songs which attained great popularity and 
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De la Marre 


appeared in numerous editions from five Dublin pub- 
lishing houses between 1785 and 1810. Most of these 
songs were provided with ‘a part for flute or guitar'. 
Eight songs published in London in 1785 had accom- 
paniments for either piano, or horns, oboes and stnngs, 
both versions being issued together He also composed 
an Ode to the Duke and Duchess of Rutland, performed 
in Cork in 1785. 

BRIAN BOYDFLL 

De la Marre. Sec La makre, dl. 

Delaney, Robert (Mills) (h Baltimore, 24 July 190.^; d 
Santa Barbara, Calif., 21 Sept 1956) American com- 
poser. He studied at the Llnivcrsity of Southern 
California (1921 2) and with Boulanger at the Ecole 
Normale dc Musique in Paris (1922-7), where he was 
also a pupil of Capet and Honegger. In 1929 he was 
awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship and in 1933 a 
Pulitzer Prize for John Brown's Sonff, a choral sym- 
phony based on ‘John Brown’s Body’. He taught at the 
Santa Barbara School, the Concord School of Music 
and Northwestern University. 

WORKS 
{sctedivc list) 

Orch The C’onstdnl Couple, suite, 1926. Don Quixote Sym , 1927, 
Pastoral Movi, 1930, Adagio, vn, str, 1935, Sym Pieces nos I 2, 
193.5, 1937, Work 22. ov , 1939. Going to 1own, suite. 194I, Sym 
no I, 1 942 

Choral John Brown's Song, choral sym , 1 93 1, Blake Cycle, vv, orch. 
Night (Blake), vv. str orch, pf. 1934, Choralia nos 1-2, 1936, 1937, 
My .soul, there is a country (Vaughan), vv, orch, 19.37, We.stern 
Star, 5vv, orch, 1944 
Chamlx:r Str Qts nos 2 3. 1 930 

PEGGY GLANVILLE-HICKS/R 

Delange [De Lange], Herman-Fran9ois {b Liege, 2 June 
1715, d Liege, 27 Oct 1 78 1). South Netherlands com- 
poser and violinist From 1 723 he was a chorister at the 
collegiate church of St Martin (Liege), where he also 
studied the violin; he attended the Jesuit college from 
1 73 1 to 1 738. The Capitations of Liege indicate that he 
still lived there in 1 740, but his name appears from 
I74I in the list of alumni of the College Liegeois de 
Rome (Fondation Darchis). On his return to Liege he 
resumed service at St Martin’s, remaining there until at 
least 1 759; in 1 762 he was reported as a musician at St 
Paul’s. In addition, he took part as an ‘extra’ in festival 
performances of other maitrises in Liege. His activity as 
a composer can be traced in the announcements of new 
compositions which he placed in the Gazette de Liege 
from 1 764. 

Delange’s sonatas op. I show Tartini’s influence in 
both technique and formal structure. The other 
instrumental works, probably intended for Liege 
amateurs, are less demanding technically but very 
musical. Similar pleasing melodic qualities are found in 
his vocal music. 


op 6; 3 quatuors, sir qt, unpubd, 6 senate, vn/fl, vn, b; 6 senate, 2 vn, 
b. op 8 (Pans, n d ), 6. senate, vn, b, op I (Liegc, n d ); A Collection of 
Favourite Minuets, hpd, vn/fl (London, n.d.), Le loion harmonique, 
ou Nouveau jeu de hasard (Liege, 1 768) [a musical game] 
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L Terry ‘Dc Lange (Hcrman-Erangois)', BNB 
A Auda La musique cl les musiciem de I’annen pays de Lie fie (Liegc 
1 930) 

R Vannes Dictionnaire des musiciens {compositeurs) 1 947) 

S CIcrex ‘L'epanouissementau XVfllesieclc', La muAique en Belgique, 
ed E Closson and C’ van den Borren (Brusscl.s, 1 950), 20 1 33 
M rx* Smci Le College liegeois de Rome (Brussels, I960) 

J Quitm. I^s maitres de (ham et la maiirise de la Collegiale Samt- 
Dems, a Liege au temps de Gretry (Brussels, 1 964) 

L Delange En ce temps-lii. le violon de Herman- Frantiois Delange 
ihaniait ,sur le Pont d'l.sle (Liege, 1 966) 

JOSt QUI T IN 

De Lannis, Johannes. See Hillanis, Johannes. 

Delannoy, Marcel {h La Ferte-Alain, Essonnes, nr 
Pans, 9 July 1 898, d Nantes, 14 Sept 1962). French 
composer He first intended to become an architect, and 
enrolled at the Fxole des Beaux-Arts in 1917, but then 
his interests turned to painting, and finally Honegger 
encouraged him to become a composer. He was mainly 
self-taught, although he took instruction in harmony 
from Jean Gallon, counterpoint from Gedalge and 
orchestration from Roland- Manuel Delannoy’s first im- 
portant work, Le poirier de misere, attracted much at- 
tention when It was staged at the Opera-Comique in 
1 927 In this work, based on a Flemish legend, he 
cultivated a direct and unpretentious style, echoing, 
although not quoting, folksong The ‘Danse macabre' 
from the last act displays the characteristic features ol 
his style, constancy of rhythmic pattern (here syn- 
copated), polytonal polyphony of lines and chords, vivid 
instrumental colour and continually striking melodic 
spontaneity Always attracted by the theatre, he sought 
to provide it with new forms Le fou de la dame is a 
cantata-ballet based on a blues of winning charm 
Ginevra evokes a theme of courtly love by drawing on 
the style of Renaissance chan.sons, and Puck uses 
mobile declamation oscillating between speech and 
song. While slightly influenced by Honegger, he pursued 
an individual path and remained on the edge of contem- 
porary currents 

WORKS 
{seledive list) 

Le poirier de miscre (opera, J Limozin, A de la Touriasse), 1 925; 1 1 
fou de Id dame (eanlata-ballcl, Tourrasse, Limo/in), 1 928, Ccndrillon 
(La panloufle de vair), ballet, I931, Philippine (operetta, II Lyon 
Limo/in), 1 917, Ginevra (opera, J Luchaire after Boccaccio), 1942 
Puck (opera, A Boll after Shakespeare), 1945, l.cs noco laiitas 
tiqucs, ballet, 1945 

4 mouvements, pf, 1924, Sir Qt. 1931, Sym no 1, 1933, Serenade 
concertunlc, vn, orch, 1937, Concerto dc mai, pf, orch, 1949 50 
Sym no 2, sir, 1954, Cahier de Sylvaine, pf, 1956 
Maria Gorelli, oratorio, 1953, many songs incl 5 quatrains (f 
J amines), 1936, Elat de veillc (Desnos), 1945 
Incidental music for theatre and cinema 


WORKS 

(most MSS in B-l^ Ponds Terry) 

Le nche malheurcux el le reformateur dc.s moeurs de cc siecle, Liege, 
Theatre des Jcsuites, 23 Aug 1763 

Nicelle, ou L’ccolc dc la vertu (opera comique, 3, Du Perron), Liege, 
Jan 1776* 

Sacred vocal. 6 messes breves, 4vv, 2 vn, be, [21 Messes breves, 4vv, 2 
vn, 2 fl, 2 hn. vc, org, Messc solennelle, 4vv, 2 vn, 2 hn, org, Messe 
solennclle, 4vv, 2 vn, 2 hn, org. partly reconstructed by L Terry. 
Lauda Sion, 4vv, 2 vn, 2 ob, 2 hn, org, Missa sexta, 4vv, 2 vn, 2 hn, 
org, Bibliotheque dcs Chiroux, Fonds Capitaine, Liege 

Secular vocal Le rossignol, ou Recucil dc chansons (Liegc, 1765-6) 
[pubd as monthly journal), r.30 unpubd qts, tnos, duos, airs 

Inst 6 syms., op 7 (Liege, 17M), lost; 6 syms., op.9 (Li^ge, 1766), lost, 
6 syms., op.lO (Liege, 1767), lost, 6 ovs., 2 vn, va, be, 2 hn ad lib. 


Principal publisher Heugcl 

WRITINGS 

Arthur Honegger (Pans, 1953) 
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. Marcel Delannoy (Pans, 1957) 

B Gavoly and D L.esur Pour ou eonire la musique moderne'^ (Pari''- 
1957) 

Courner musical, \ ii (1963) ' , 

ARTHUR HOfeRrl' 
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De Lantins. See Lantins, de. 

Delany, John Albert {b London, 6 July 1852; d 
Paddington, NSW, 11 May 1907). Australian conduc- 
tor, organist and composer. Taken to Australia as a 
small child by his father, who edited a newspaper in 
Newcastle, he was first taught music by Ellis Taylor 
and by the monks of Lynhurst (Benedictine) College, 
Sydney, before continuing his studies under William 
John Cordner, a minor composer and organist of St 
Mary’s Cathedral. At the age of 16 he was second 
violinist of the Victoria Theatre orchestra, he became 
choirmaster of St Mary’s in 1872 and organist in 1874 
In 1877 he resigned those posts to join the W S. Lyster 
Opera Company in Melbourne as chorus master 
and repctitcur, and assisted vanous touring opera com- 
panies until he returned to Sydney as musical director of 
the three-day festival which opened the new St Mary’s 
C athedral (8 September 1882), for which he composed 
a Trtduum March In 1884 he was appointed conductor 
of the Bijou Theatre orchestra in Melbourne, but 
returned to Sydney in 1885 to succeed Max Vogrich as 
conductoi of the UedertafeL a position he held until 
1897 As musical director of St Mary’s in 1886, he 
improved choral standards by introducing both unac- 
companied plainchant and his own compositions, 
including three masses, numerous motets, sacred songs 
and organ works For the Australian centenary 
festivities, he conducted the combined Liedertajel of 
Sydney and Melbourne at the opening concert (27 
November 1888), and also composed a Captain Cook 
Cantata In 1894 he was a founder-member of the 
Sydney College of Music and later became its chief 
examiner He conducted the Australian premiere of 
Elgar’s Dream of (ierontius in Sydney Town Hall (21 
December 190.'^). A modest composer who was fru- 
strated in his ambition to write grand opera to which his 
talents and experience were suited, Delany and his 
mostly unpublished works have fallen into obscurity. 
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Alfred Hill Papers (Milchell Library, Sydney. S?8/5) 

I A Delany 'Church Music in Auslrahu', Auslratasum Catholu 
Rconl, 1(1895). 465 

I) J Quinn 'Musicians and Musical Tasic in AustralaMii, I Sydney’, 
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ELIZABETH W(X)D 

l>e la Pierre, Paul. See La PIERRE, PAUL DE. 

Be Lam [Tilbury], (Ix)ttie) Adelina (b Carlisle, 23 Jan 
1872, d Woking, 25 Nov 1961). English pianist. After 
appearances as a child prodigy she became a pupil of 
Clara Schumann, whose traditions she kept alive from 
her adult debut in London in 1891 until her last 
Wigmore Hall recital in 1954. In 1956 she spoke at the 
Schumann centenary concert in the same hall. She still 
played Schumann with authority and spirit in old age, 
when she recorded and broadcast the composer’s major 
works for the piano. Her compositions include two 
piano concertos and many songs. In her memoirs, 
Finale (London, 1955, in collaboration with Clare H. 
Abrahall), she described the hard times she knew as a 
child and her subsequent successful career. The book 
includes a discography. 

FRANK DAWES 

Be Larrocha, Alicia. See Larrocha, ALICIA DE. 


De Latre, Petit Jean 

De la Rue, Pierre. See La RUE, pierre DE. 

Dellu), Jos6 Lids (de) {h Barcelona, 28 March 1928). 
Spanish composer and conductor. After studying law 
and music in Barcelona from 1946 to 1949 he studied 
at the Munich Musikhochschulc from 1950 to 1954 
(composition and conducting under H. von Walters- 
hausen). In 1956 he was appointed conductor of the 
Bilbao City Orchestra, and he was invited to con- 
duct at a senes of concerts of contemporary music held 
in Barcelona between 1957 and 1958. Delas left Spain 
for Cologne in 1958 and has worked for various 
German radio organizations. From 1968 to 1970 he 
was a member of the electronic music studio at Utrecht 
University. Dclas’s interest m polytonal and dodeca- 
phonic techniques is evident in his early compositions 
dating from 1946. He found further stimulation in the 
work of Falla, in painting (particularly that of Wols and 
Tapies) and in surrealist literature. In 1964 Delas 
began to interest himself in aleatory forms, quotation 
and a greater insistence on timbre variation 
WORKS 
{\ete(tive lt\l) 

Borders, pi. 1964, Imago, ens, 1965, Obraz, harp. 1966; Noticia, pf. 
1967, Eilandcn, chamber orch. tape, 1967, Nubes, tape, 1968, 
FpisodcndcsTages und der Nachl, orch. tape, 1970, Outremer clair 
et fonce, pf, 1971, I rons. Iv. wind qnt, perc, 1972, Cinco sellos, ens, 
tape, 1972. Vc Cone . 197.^; Concetti (after Gesualdo], chamber 
orch. 974-5, Conjunios, ens, tape, 1975-6, Denkbild-kurze Schat- 
icn. ens. 1977 

Principal publisher (Jcrig 
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1 Marco Im muuui de la EspaRa ( onlemporimea (Madrid, 1970), 36 

RUDOI.F L(J('K 

De la Sable, Antoine. See ARENA, ANTONIUS DF 
Delasol. The pilch d'" m the Hhxachord system. 
Delasolre. The pitch d' in the Hhxachord system. 

De Latre [Delatrc, De Lattrc, Laetrius, De Latere], Petit 
Jean [Jehan, Jan] {b cl 5 10, d Utrecht, 31 Aug 1569). 
Netherlands composer. In 1538 9 (the records from 
before and after arc lost) he was maiire de chant of the 
collegiate church of St Jean I’Evangeliste in Liege, and 
‘Petit Jan succentor’ appears in the account books of the 
collegiate church of St Marlin, Liege, for November 
1544 and October 1565. His pupils there included 
Johannes Mangon and Gerard de Villers. Ele was ap- 
pointed maiire de chapelle by Georg of Austria, Prince 
of Liege, about 1550. His obligations in this post 
probably caused him to neglect his duties at St Martin, 
whose chapter, on 23 November 1554, threatened to 
dismiss him. Georg of Austria’s early death deprived De 
Latre of an excellent job and a sympathetic patron. He 
fell into debt and in October 1 565 the St Martin chapter 
dismissed him. However, from December 1565 
‘Magislcr Johannes de Latre Cantor’ was a member of 
the chapter of the church of St Jean, Utrecht. There too 
he contracted debts, and he was called before the tri- 
bunal on 12 December 1567 He probably became kapel- 
meester of the Buurkerk in Utrecht, where his tomb- 
stone described him as ‘D.O.M. Johanni Petit de Latre, 
musici cxcellcnlissimi’. 

De Latre had several children, including two sons 
who were duodenus at St Martin. A Petit Jean who, 
accoixiing to Vannes, was at Notre Dame de Bois-le- 
Duc in 1522 and left in 1530 to enter the service of 
Emperor Charles V is probably not the same man. The 
composer of a four-part chanson published at Paris in 


I 
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1540 (RISM 1540'^) ascribed lo ‘De Lattre’ may be 
Petit Jean de Latre, but another possible composer for it 
is Fran 9 ois de Lattre, singer and chaplain at the French 
royal chapel and a canon at Amiens Cathedral in 1553 
The earlier confusion with CLAUDh Purr jfhan {d 
1589) has been conclusively removed by Lesure. 

De Latre’s works have not been properly catalogued 
because of the confusion of names The pieces that can 
be attributed to him with most certainty appeared in two 
personal collections and numerous anthologies printed 
in the Netherlands between 1547 and 1570; a few pieces 
were reprinted as late as 1636 His motets arc remark- 
able for their supple melody and careful accentuation of 
the text. He favoured the strict imitative style prevalent 
in the Netherlands after Gombert and Clemens, but was 
more concerned with creating an atmosphere appro- 
priate to the words than with showing off his technical 
skill. The elegiac poem De touttes Marf>arites and the 
penitential chanson Resveille lov show that De Latre 
could tackle austere subjects, but he excelled in the 
classical lovc-.songs of the 16th century, treating them in 
a pleasingly restrained manner and sometimes using 
touches of symbolism more akin to the music of Josquin 
and Obrccht than to that of the madrigalists 
WORKS 

SAC’RI O 

[19] Lamcntationcs aliquot Jcrcmiac Musicac novilcr adaptae, adicctis 
aliquot |2] cantionibus. 3 6vv (Maastricht, l.'?54) 

15 motets in 15475, 1554'. 1554'. 1555'. 1555'-. 1555', |555«. |5SS»*\ 

1 .556\ Novi prorsus et elegantes libri musici motet ti (Dusscldorf. 
1561), 1564', 1 ed in Collcctio operum rnusicorum batavorum 
(IK44 -58), vin 

2 motets in .4-H’n 18828. D-A'/ Mus 4 91, Brieg 4? (now in PL WRu) 
SL'CIII AR 

Sixiesmc livrc de [29) chansons, 4vv (Louvain. 1555) [FittwrQ lists a 
Premier livre de chansons, 4vv, txiuvain, 1552) 

14 ehan.sons in 1553^, 1554^^ 1556‘\ 1560'', 1569'', 15745, I ed in 
Audit 

2 chansons (Flemish text) m 1572", 1554", 1 ed in TVNM, iii,'3 
(1890). 173 

3 chansons mlabulated for lute, 1552^'' 
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A Goovacrls Hisloire cf bibltonraphie de la tvpof^raphiv nnmcale dans 
les Pavs~Bas (Brussels, I880//J1963) 

A Audu La mustque et tvs musiciens dv l am ten pavs dv Liege (lacgc, 
1930) 

R Lenaerts Het Neder lands poUJ antes lied in de resttendc eeuw 
(Mechelen and Amsterdam. 1933) 

R Vannes Dictionnaire des nnisiaens (eomposiieurs) (Htus\c1s, 1947) 

.1 Quitin ‘La musique a Liege sous le regne dc Georges d'Autrichc 
(1544 1557)', Federation archeologique et historique de Belgique 
congres Liege 196S, 293 

F Lesure ‘Petit Jehan de Lattre (t 1 569) et C’laude Petit Jehun (t 1 589)’, 
Renaissance-muziek I4()0-l(}00 donum nalaticium Rene Bernard 
Lenaerts (Louvain, 1969), 155 

J Quitin * A propos de trois musiciens licgeois du 16c sicctc Petit Jean 
de Latre, Johannes Mangon et Mathieu de Sayve’, Musuae \nemiac 
collectanea Festschrift Karl Gustav Fellerer (Cologne, 1973), 451 

JOSfe QUniN 

Delavergne, Antoine-Barthelemy. See Lavergnf., 
ANTOINE-BARTHfTEMY. 

De la Viola. See Dalla VIOLA family. 

Del Biabo, Giuseppe. Italian musician who may be 
identifiable with GlUSEPPINO 

Del Buono, Gioanpietro [Giovanni Pietro] {fi Palermo, 
1641). Italian composer. He may be identifiable with the 
‘Sig. D. Gio: di Bona, holder of a benefice of the town of 
Terra Nova [i.e. Gela, Sicily]’, to whom a motet is dedi- 
cated in RISM 1621*; the fact that Antonio Perconti, the 
composer of this volume, was a Franciscan friar may be 


significant, given that dictionaries of music from Gerber 
onwards state that Del Buono was a monk. Del Buono 
published Canorti. ohlighi el sonate in vane maniere 
sapra I'Ave mans Stella . a 3. 4 5. 6. 7 el 8 voci, e le 
sonate a 4 (Palermo, 1641 ). In his preface he referred to 
the similar collection on the .same cantus firmus that 
Francesco Soriano published in Rome in 1610. There 
are 84 numbered items, 12 of which are ohhlight for 
four to seven voices The other 72 are canons ‘in vanous 
manners' for three to eight voices on every degree of the 
scale from the unison to the lOth above and below, some 
with ‘certain strangenesses’; one of the parts is always the 
cantus firmus in long notes The 14 harpsichord sonatas 
(ed P F Carapez/a, Krakow, 1979), which arc not 
paralleled in Soriano's volume, arc the earliest examples 
of the genre Varying greatly from one another, they can 
be regarded as self-contained partite, ba.sed on single 
capnccios, expanded and developed in the style of 
Frcscobaldi. but like the verses of a single hymn, with 
the cantus firmus complete in long notes in every piece 
The cantus firmus is always the lower of the two inner 
parts, except in the last sonata The fifth .sonata (Fuga 
(romatica) and the seventh (Stravagante. e per tl ctm~ 
halo eromatico) are specially interesting Together with 
the toccatas of Michelangelo Rossi they arc superior to 
the works of Ciiovanni Salvatore, Bernardo Storace and 
Ciregorio Stroz/i in a relatively lallow period in Italian 
harpsichord music 
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W' S Newman ‘ I he 14 Sonate di cimbalo by Giovanni Pietro del 
Buono “palcrmilano” (1641)', ( IlM, u (1956), 296 

I'he Sonata in the Baroque Fra (C'hapcI Hill, 1959 re\ 
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P E Caiapc//a 'I duo della scuola sicilianu' [preface with Eng Iransj. 
MRS, 11(1971) 
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Del Campo, Conrado. See Campo, conrado DEL. 


Del Chitarino, Pietrobono. See Pietrobono 


Del Cornetto, Ascanio. Sec Trom BETTI, ASC ANIO 

Delden, Lex van (/> Amsterdam, 10 Sept 1919), Dutch 
composer. He studied medicine at the University of 
Amsterdam, but interrupted his studies dunng World 
War II. As a compo.scr he is .self-taught. In 1947 he was 
appointed music editor of the daily paper llet parool, 
and has since published numerous articles in Dutch and 
foreign periodicals. He holds several administrative posts 
in Dutch musical life, including the chairmanships of the 
Society of Dutch Composers and of the Office for Music 
Copyright The first of his works to attract attention was 
the cantata Ruhayat, awarded the Music Prize of the 
City of Amsterdam in 1947. His Harp Concerto and 
Impromptu for solo harp were awarded a prize by the 
Northern Californian Harpists’ Association, and many 
of his pieces have been commissioned (by the Dutch 
government, the City of Amsterdam, Dutch radio and 
others). Most of van Delden’s works are tonal and based 
on conventional forms. He often builds a work from one 
fairly concise idea, and the tenacity lo this starting-poinl 
generates a conflict which provides the impetus for the 
music. The resolution takes the initial idea through a 
mosaic of shifting vanations. 



WORKS 
{selective list) 

Vocal L’amour, S, fl, cl, vn, va, vc, 193^>. Rubayat (Omar Khayyam, 
trans Fil/CJerald), chorus, orch, 1947, Galalhea, Iv, pf, 1975, many 
other choral pieces 

Orch H syms , Harp Cone, 1951, Piccolo C'onc , wind, pcrc, pi, 
1960. Cone, 2 str orchs, 1961. Musica sinfonica, 1967, Cone, 
pcrc, cel. sir, 1968. Cone, elec org, 1973, cones for ipl. 
fl, pi. 2 ob. 2 sax, vn, va, db 

Inst Impromptu, harp, 1955, PfTno, 1969, Sir Scxiei, 1971, Noncl 
voor Amsterdam, wind ens, pf, str, 1975. works for harp, harp ens, 
harp and ens 

Principal publisher Donemus 

WRITINGS 

Inipiomplu for Harp', Sonorum spaulum. vii (1961), 2‘' 

Trio d’aichi’. Sonorum speculum, xiv (1963), 10 
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W Paap ‘Lex van Deldcn’, Mens en melodic, x (19^5), 175 

‘Lex van Deldcn’. Musu in //o/ZanJ (Amslerdam. 1960), 45 

JOS WOUTI RS 

Deldevez, Edouard [Edme] (-Marie- Ernest) (h Fans, 31 
Mity IS 17, ti Pans, 6 Nov 1897) French conductor, 
composer, violtnisl and leachcr Displaying talent at an 
early age, he entered Ihc Pans C onservatoire in 1825 
and won the second pn\ for violin in 1831 and the 
premier pnx in 1833 He studied with Reicha, Halcvy 
and H M Berton and was awarded the second pnx in 
counterpoint and fugue in 1837, gaming the premier 
pri\ the following year He attempted the Pnx de Rome 
lor five consecutive years (1837 41) but won only the 
second pn/e in 1838 His professional career began as a 
violinist in various orchestras, including the Theatrc- 
llalten, the Opera and the Socictc des C'oncerts du 
(\inscrvatoire, but he had a longer career as a conduc- 
tor. }lis association with the Opera began in 1859 with 
his appointment as assistant conductor, he was principal 
conductor from 1873 to 1877 Fte held similar posts for 
the Societc des Concerts (assistant conductor from 
1860, principal from 1872 to 1885). F3e directed the 
oichestral class at the Conservatoire from 1873 to 
1885 

Deldcvez's compositions follow the tradition of 
Boicldicu and Auber, his only complete opera, 
I'eventad (1854), reflects their buffo style He wrote 
much chamber music, three symphonies, a number of 
concert overtures, ballets and other works. His writings 
include the essay L 'art du chef d'orchestre, based in part 
on Berlioz’s treatise of the same title. Fie published a 
four-volume anthology of works by violinists (mainly of 
the 17th and 18th centuries) and formed a substantial 
collection of Ffaydn autographs 

WORKS 

{man)' works unpublished, most printed works published in Pari.s) 
Stage L’cvenlail (opera comique, 1 ), 1 8,54, unperf , olher operax, me , 5 
ballels 

Jiacreii 2 requiems, hymns 

Secular vocal romances, most unpubd, airs, cantala.s for Pnx dc Rome 
competitions 

Orch 3 syrns , concert ovs , other works 

t h.imbcr Sir Qnl, Str Qt, 2 pf trios, duos, vn, pf, many other works 
Many pf works, some for 4 hands 

WRITINGS 

i^nniipes de la formation des mtervalles el des accords d'apres le 
u'Udme de la lonaliie morfprw'tPans, 1868) 

^ mosite.s muAicales notes, analyses, interpretations (Pans, 187.3) 
tiri du chef d’orchestre (Pans, 1878) 

^ Socteie des concerts'. I860 d 1885 (Paris, 1887) 

memoires (Pans, 1890) [mcl detailed list of works) 

. ^ BIBLIOGRAPHY 

^ Pougin ‘Dcldevez’, Ije m^nestrel, Ixiii (1897), 365 

Dandclot Im Sociite des concerts du Conservatoire (Paris, 1898, 
"'i»ny later edns., rev 1923) 
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C’ Malherbe Notice sur Deldevez preiedee du catalogue de ses oeuvres 
(Pans. 1899) 

THOMASIN LA MAY 

Delerue, Georges (b Roubaix, 12 March 1925). French 
composer. He was a pupil of Milhaud at the Paris 
Conservatoire where he won a premier pnx for com- 
position and the Pnx de Rome m 1949. The composer 
of several orchestral works and ballets, and of incidental 
music for numerous plays, Delerue is one of the most 
respected writers of film music. He has collaborated 
with Malle, Godard, Truffaut, de Broca, Bern, 
Zinnemann, Huston and Bertolucci. In 1970 he won 
Oscar nominations for his scores for Women in Love 
(directed by Ken Russell) and Anne of a Thousand Days 
(directed by Charles Jarrot) 

DOMINIOUh AMY 

Delfert, Charles. See Hlitfr, ( HARLFS iV. 

Delgadillo, Luis (Abraham) (b Managua, 26 Aug 
1887; d Managua, 1962) Nicaraguan composer After 
early training in Managua he was .sent by the 
Nicaraguan government to study at the Milan 
Conservatory He spent live years in Europe and then 
returned to Nicaragua to teach in various schools and to 
conduct the band of the Supremos Podcres (1915-21), 
serving thereafter as director-general of music culture. 
In the 192()s he toured extensively m Latin America, 
lecturing and conducting programmes ol' his works, and 
in 1930 he presented a concert of his music at the 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Fic taught theory at the 
Mexican National Conservatory and composition at the 
Panamanian National Conservatory (1943-5). Back in 
Nicaragua he was appointed director of the National 
School of Music at Managua (1950-62) and permanent 
conductor of the Nicaraguan SO. F-Fis compositions 
include vocal and dramatic works, 16 symphonies, five 
masses, seven string quartets and over 50 piano pieces, 
as well as many songs, dances and four operettas in a 
popular Nicaraguan style, a list is published in 
Composers of the Americas, ii (Washington, DC, 1956). 

JUAN A. ORRLGO-SALAS 

Del Gaudio, Antonio. See CiAUDio, ANTONIO DAL. 

Del Giudice, Cesare [Judice, Caesar dej (b Palermo, 28 
Jan 1607, d Palermo, 13 Sept 1680). Italian composer, 
lawyer and scholar. He was of noble birth and was 
descended through his father from the Usodimare 
family of Genoa and througli his mother from the 
Opezinga family of Palermo. He graduated in juris- 
prudence on 28 January 1632. Mongitore, who 
included long, detailed articles on him and on almost 
every member of his family, stated that "he excelled in 
music . . . and especially in the composition of pathetic 
songs, as can be seen in a large manuscript volume filled 
with his compositions which is preserved by his 
cFiildren’. This is lost, like all his other known music: a 
youthful Missa pro mortuis, which appears to have been 
chosen in 1666 for the first anniversary of the death of 
Philip IV of Spain and Sicily and was still pierformed in 
the churches of Palermo at the beginning of the 18th 
century, and two publications, Madrigali concertati a 2. 
3 c 4 voci. da cantarsi col cembalo, e altre canzonette 
alia napolitana e alia romana per la chiiarra spagnola 
(Messina, 1628) and Mottetti e madrigali (Palermo, 
1635). 
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Delibes, Leo 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A Mongilore Bthlinthvcu \i(ula. snr l)c strtplonhus mcuIia, i 

(Palermo. I7()H//?1971), 119 

PAOLO KMILIO CARAPF.7.ZA 

Delibes, (Clement Philibert) {h St Cicrmain du Val, 
21 Feb 1836; Pans, 16 Jan 1891). French composer 
His father was in the postal service, while his mother, an 
able musician, was the daughter of an opera singer 
whose brother was the organist Edouard Batiste Leo, 
the only child, learnt music from his mother and uncle, 
after his father's death in 1847 the family moved to 
Pans, where he entered Tariot's class at the 
Conservatoire He obtained a premier prix in solfege in 
1850 and later studied the organ with Benoisl and com- 
position with Adolphe Adam. His Conservatoire career 
was without distinction, and he never entered for the 
Prix de Rome He was a chorister at the Madeleine and 
sang as a boy in the premiere of Meyerbeer's Lc prophctc 
at the Opera m 1849 At the age of 17 he became 
organist of St Pierre de Chaillot and also accompanist at 
the Theatrc-Lyriquc Although he remained a church 
organist until 1871, Delibes was clearly drawn more to 
the theatre. For a short lime around 18.58 he wrote 
criticism for the Gaulois hehdomadaire under the pseu- 
donym Eloi Delbes, but he found his metier at Herve's 
highly successful 1^’olics-Nouvellcs, where in 1856 his 
first stage work was played Deux sous dc charhon, an 
‘asphyxie lyriquc’ in one act, was the first of his many 
light operettas, appearing henceforth roughly one a year 
for 14 years. Many were written for the Bouffes- 
Pansiens, Offenbach’s theatre, including his second 
piece. Deux viedlcs gardes, which cn)oyed enormous 
success, largely from his gift for witty melody and light- 
ness of touch 

In 1863 the Theatre-Lyrique mounted Delibes’ Le 
jardimer et son seigneur, an opera comique and an 
attempt at a less frivolous genre. As chorus master at 
the Theatre- Lynque he worked on Gounod's tausi (the 
vocal score of which was Delibes’ arrangement), Bizet’s 
pecheurs de peries and Berlioz’s Les iroyens d 
Carthage. In 1864 he became chorus master at the 
Opera, where new opportunities of far-reaching impor- 
tance presented themselves. In 1866 he appeared for the 
first lime as a ballet composer, sharing the composition 
of La source with Louis Minkus, the work was highly 
successful, especially Delibes’ share of it. In 1869 he 
composed his last operetta. La cour du roi Pdtaud, for 
the Varietes 

The decisive advance in Delibes’ career came with the 
ballet Coppelia, ou La fille aux yeux d’cmail, played at 
the Opera on 2 May 1870. Based on E. T. A. Hoffmann, 
It has remained one of the best loved of all classical 
ballets and shows Delibes’ musical gifts at their most 
appealing. In 1871 he gave up his duties at the Opera 
and as an organist, married Leontinc Estelle Denain and 
devoted himself wholly to composition. He now wrote 
fewer works, but they were larger in scale and concep- 
tion. In 1873 the Opera-Comique staged Le roi I’a dit, a 
comedy set in the lime of Louis XIV, and in 1876 his 
second full-scale ballet Sylvia, on a mythological sub- 
ject, was played at the Opera. Jean de Nivelle, a more 
serious work, was an immediate success in 1880, 
although It was only once revived. In 1881 Delibes 
succeeded Reber as composition profc.ssor at the 
Conservatoire, despite his own admission that he knew 
nothing of fugue and counterpoint. In 1882 he wrote six 
pieces in elegant pastiche for Hugo’s play Le roi 


s’amuse, and his opera Lakme appeared at the Opera- 
Comique on 14 April 1883 in a particularly splendid 
production Its success was lasting, the oriental colour, 
the superb part for the title role, a well-constructed 
libretto and the real charm of the music, all contributed 
to a work on which, with the ballets, Delibes’ fame has 
rested. Delibes’ last years were honoured and comfort- 
able. In 1884 he was elected to the Institute. Another 
opera, Kassya, was completed but not orchestrated at 
his death in 1891 The scoring was undertaken by 
Ma.sscnet and the first performance given at the Opera- 
Comiquc in 1893. 

Henri Marcchal described Delibes as ‘restless, 
fidgety, slightly befuddled, correcting and excusing him- 
self, lavishing praise, careful not to hurl anyone's feel- 
ings, shrewd, adroit, very lively, a sharp critic' A 
natural spontaneity and straightforwardness in his char- 
acter was leavened by a certain lack of confidence, 
which increased as time went on He admired Wagner 
and made the pilgrimage to Bayreuth in 1882, but like 
many f rench composers he found it impossible to Icl 
extreme modernisms enter his style. He regarded 
Franck’s music with equal caution. His early mu.sic 
clearly belongs to the line of Boicldieu, Hcrold and hjs 
teacher Adam, the last of whom provided the example of 
a sparkling operetta style, the more ambitious scale and 
elevated tone ol his later works may be attributed to a 
determination to break out of Offenbach's milieu and 
prove himscll as a composer of ballet and opera His 
early admiration lor Meyerbeer then became more 
evident, especially in Jean de Nivelle, and the contin- 
gency of Gounod, Bizet and Lalo may be observed 
Delibes and Bizet had much in common and admired 
each other's work but were never close friends Thc> 
both contributed an act to Malbrough sen va-t-cn 
guerre in 1867, and Delibes was present at the premiere 
of Carmen in 1875 Lakme is clearly indebted to both 
Ia^s pecheurs de peries and Carmen, and the similarities 
of the two composers’ harmonic and orchestral nuances 
are often striking Tchaikovsky’s admiration for Delibes 
was unqualified, and even if Swan Lake was composed 
before he had heard either Coppelia or Sylvia, they were 
men of like minds and sympathies, and their works 
dominate the late 19th-cenlury heritage of ballet. 

In notices of Delibes’ early music the same terms 
frequently recur, wit, charm, elegance, grace, colour, 
lightness. As an operetta composer he excelled at char- 
acter numbers, such as the bolero in Six demoiselles a 
marier, the ‘Romance on three notes’ in Les eaux d’Enis 
or the serpent’s song in Le serpent d plumes. Coppedia 
owes much of its success to the same gifts, with its 
mazurka, waltz, csdrdds and bolero and its melodic 
abundance. Sylvia is a more sophisticated ballet score, 
though equally tuneful and danceable. The barcarolle is 
scored for alto .saxophone; the ballet’s most famous 
number, the ‘Pizzicati’, is traditionally played in a halt- 
mg, hesitant style that appears to have been no part of 
Delibes' conception. Le roi I’a dit is a light opera m 
which elaborate vocal ensembles and witty pastiche play 
a major part. Jean de Nivelle combines a weightier tone 
after the manner of Meyerbeer and Lalo with a discon- 
curlingly light style in such pieces as ‘Moi! J’aime Ic* 
bruit de bataille’. The chorus ‘Nous sommes les reines 
d’un jour’ is set to shifting time signatures and a modal 
melody of sinking originality. 

Delibes’ masterpiece is Lakme, which offers more 
than just a fine vehicle for a star soprano; the two 



principal male characters, Nilakanlha and Gerald, are 
firmly drawn, and the music is melodic, picturesque and 
theatrically strong. Only in dramatic recitative did 
Delihcs verge on the conventional Kassya, his last 
work, has a Galician setting with oriental inflections in 
the music The vocal writing is of the highest quality, 
and there is a fine close to the first scene of Act 3, with 
snv>w falling on the deserted stage. 

Outside the theatre (for which Delibes wrote ncailx 
all his music), his most notable work was as a composer 
of choruses, now undeservedly neglected His output of 
songs was relatively small and that of instrumental and 
church music almost negligible. His cantata Alj^cr 
(lSfi5) attracted much attention at the time but has lain 
in obscurity since Despite his poor record at the 
tbiiscrvaloirc his workmanship was of the highest 
Older, he had a natural gift for harmonic dexterity and a 
suic sense of orchestral colour, and nothing in his music 
IS out id' place He was a disciplined composer, and it is 
templing to see in the exquisite pastiche dances that he 
composed in 18X2 lor Hugo's Lc rot s’amuse not just a 
sharp car lor style but a genuine feeling tor the world of 
17ih-ccntur> French classicism, later to be espoused 
with such ardour by Saint-Sacns, d’Indy and Debussy 

WORKS 
SI A(.r 

(till pcif I’ans unli'w atlwi ist' \talt‘J) 

Vli f\in\ Houlfcs Pansu ns (ib ofh'tvtU' houfit 

l'( Pans OpathC'anaqiu' apvta niqia 

vs vo( al St Of 

IKio sous do cluubon ou Lo suicido do bigornoau (asphyxic lynque 1 
I Moinoaux), t obcs-Nouvollcs, I eb 1KS(> 

IXiiwioillcs fiiirdcslob. I . dc Villcnciivc, l*:monnicr), PH. 8 Auf* 18S6, 
\s (I’aris. I85(t) 

Si\ ilcniotsollos a manor (ob I, t Jaimo and A t holer). PH, 12 Nov 
\s (Pans. ”1856) 

Maitro GriMard (ot. 1, Mcsicpcs). Ihcairc-I yrtquc. t Ocl 18S7. vs 
(Pans. 1XS7) 

I Iillo dij tjollc (oc. 1, C' Nuillcr) vs (Pans, 18*19) 

[ oiiu'lotic a la t ollcrnbucho (oh, 1. 1 Latuchc.M Michel) PH.8 June 
IS<i9, vs (Pai-is. 1HS9) 

Monsieur dc* Bonne-htoile (oc, I . P Gille), PB, 4 1 eb 1860. vs (Pans 

ISW)) 

I I S rniisiciens de roichesirc (oh 2. de 1 orges. A Bi»urdois), PH 2*' l.m 
IKbl, collab Ollenbaeh, Filangei and Hignard 

I osoaux d’Fms (eomcdie, 1, It ( lemieux. I Halow), Fnis, Kursaal. 
sum 1801, vs iPans, 1801 or 1802) 

Mon ami Pierrot (opcrctlc, I, Lockroy), Fms. Kuisaal, July 1802 

I I laulmier el son seigncui (oe, 1, M Carre. T Barncre). Thcalrc- 
lynque 1 May 180^, vs (Pans, IHO.t) 

l-a (ladilion (pro! cn vers, H Dcrvillc), PB. 5 Jan 1804 
(jrandc iiouvellc (optrclle, 1. A Boisgonlici ), vs (Pans, 1804) 

Lo seipciu a plumes (laice, 1 , Gille, C'ham), PB, 10 Dec 1864, vs (Pans, 
1804) 

1 1 boeui Apis (opera boulTe, 2. Gille. Furpille), PB. 2S Apiil 180 *' 
La source, ou Naila (ballet, 3, Nuitler, Sainl-Ccon), Opera, 12 No\ 
1800, collab L Minkus, arr pl’lPans, I860) 

Vaisc, ou Pas de Heurs (divcrtis.semenl), Opeia, 12 Nov 1867 (added lo 
Adam’s Lc corsaire] 

Aot 4 of Malbrough s’en va-l-cn guerre (ob, 4, Siraudin, Williams, 
Busnach), Athcncc, It Dec 1807 [Acts 1 3 by Bizel, L Jonas and 
Legouix] 

I CLOssais dc Chalou (opcrctlc, 1 . Gille, A laimc), PB, 1 0 Jan 1 869, vs 
(Pans, 1869) 

I a cour du roi P6luud (opera bouBc, 3, Gille, Jaime), Vanelcs, 24 Apnl 
1809, vs (Pans, 1869) 

Coppeha, ou La fille aux yeux d’cmail (ballet, 2, Nuitlei aher 
HolTinann), Opera, 2 May 1870-. arr pi (Pans, 1870), orch suite 
(Pans, 88.3) 

• e roi I’a dil (oc, 3, K. Gondinel), PC. 24 May 1873, vs (Pans, 1873, 
2/1885), full score (Pans, 1 1890) 

Svlvia, ou La nymphe dc Diane (ballet, 3, J Barbier, Mcrante), Opera, 
• 4 June 1876, arr pfCParis, 1876), orch suite (Pans, ?1H80) 

Joan de Nivcllc (opera, 3. Gondinel, Gille), PC, 8 March 1*880, vs 
(Hciigcl, 1880) 

Lo roi s’amuse, six airs de danse dans lc style ancien, Comidie- 
bran^aisc, 22 Nov 1882; arr pf (Pans, 1882), full .score (Pans, 
G885) 
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Lakmc (opera, 3, Gondinct, Gille), PC, 14 Apnl 1883 (Pans, 1883) 
Kassya (dramc lynque, 4, H Mcilhuc, Gille), PC, 24 March 1893, vs 
(Pans. 1893) (orch Massenet] 

Lc Don J uan suisse (opera boulTe, 4), lost. La pnnccssc Ravigote (opera 
boulTc, 3), lost, Le roi des monlagncs (oc, 3), sketches 
SfiriJI AR CHORAL 

La null de Noel (Gille), 4 male vv, 1859, Pastorale ((/ du Locic), 4 male 
vv, 1865, Hymnedc Noel, SATB, 1865; Alger (Mery), cantata, S. vv, 
orch, 1865, Ix;s lansquenets (Ciille), 4 male vv, 1866, Lcs chants 
lorrams (Gillc), 4 male vv, 1866, Marche dc soldats (Nuillcr), 4 male 
vv. 1866, Avnl (R Bclleau), SATB. 1866, Chant de la paix |L 
Girard). (4 male vv)/(6 mixed vv)/(3/4 equal vv). 1867, Au pnnlemps 
(Gille). 3 equal vv. 1867. Ln avanl (P dc France). 3 equal vv. C’esl 
Dieu (Hin/elin), SATB, La cour dcs miracles (E de Lyden), 4 male 
vv. 1868 

Trianon (De Lyden), 4 male vv, 1868, Les nymphes de bois (Nuitler). 

'* k-malf vv. ace . 1 cs norvegienncs (Gille), 2 female vv. ace ; le 
dtiTianche (Murger). 2 or 3vv, Noel (Boucry), 3 equal vv, La Mar- 
seillaise (R de Lisle), arr. male vv. Les prix (G Choiiquet), 2 equal 
vv. acc . Lcs pifTeran (Gille), 3 equal vv. 1874, Lcs abcilles (Murger), 
3 equal vv, 1874 L’eehcyeau dc til (Ralisbonne), 3 equal vv, 1874 
I a moil d’Orplice (A Kenaud), .scene lynque, T. vv, orch, 1877, Le 
pomniiei ((iillc), 3 equal vv, 1877. Voyage enfantin (Gille), 3 equal 
vv 1 884 

milt'R WORKS 

Songs, ducts, chansonnettes, iiicl 1 5 melodies cl 2 choeurs (Pans, 1 885 
or 1886), 16 melodics cl I choeur (Pans, n d ) 

Sacred works, inci Messe breve. 2 children’s vv, org (Pans, n d ) 

Pf pieces. 2 4 hands 
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HUGH MACDONALD 


Delicato (It., ‘delicate’, ‘weak’). An expression mark 
also used as a dynamic and performance direction Two 
particularly famous uses of forms of this word appear in 
Beethoven. The opening adagio sostenuto of his 
‘Moonlight’ Sonata is marked. ‘Si deve suonare quest© 
pezzo dclicatissimamenle' (‘this piece must be played 
extremely delicately'). The fourth movement (‘La malm- 
coma') of his Quartet in Bl? op. 1 8 no. 6 has the annota- 
tion ‘Questo pezzo si deve trattare colla piii gran 
dclicatezza’ (‘this piece must be treated with the greatest 
delicacy'). 

For bibliography see Tfmpo and expression marks 

DAVID FALLOWS 


Delipari, Michele {b VGallipoli, Puglia; y/ 1630). Italian 
composer. He was choirmaster of the collegiate church 
al Pieve di Sacco in the province of Padua in 1630, 
when he published at Venice his only known music, I 
ban. madrigali . . . libro primo, for two to four voices 
and continue; the book includes one madrigal by his 
uncle, Donato Antonio Cuti. Duets for tenors or 
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sopranos prevail. In some of these pieces the upper 
voices exchange small, rapid motifs over a bass moving 
repetitiously around part of the circle of 5ths. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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KEITH A LARSON 

Delius, Frederick [Fntz] (Theodore Albert) {h Bradford, 
29 Jan 1862; £/ Grez-sur-Loing, 10 June 1934). English 
composer of German descent. 

1. Life. He was bom into a large mercantile family 
headed by a stern father who did not consider music a fit 
profession for his children. But amateur music-making 
was not frowned upon: Delius played the piano from an 
early age and was allowed to take violin lessons Form- 
ative experiences included an acquaintance with 
Chopin’s Waltz in E minor op. poslh. and a visit to 
Covent Garden when he was 13 to hear Lohengrin. 
Having failed to make academic progress at Bradford 
Grammar School, he was sent to the International 
College in Isleworth, whence he often escaped to 
London for concert and opera performances On leaving 
school he bowed to his father’s wishes and entered the 
family wool company. He proved headstrong and 
unreliable, but he was able to visit Norway and Pans on 
the firm’s business, so forming ties which were to last 
throughout his life. 

At last in 1884 he managed to persuade his father to 
lend him enough money to set up as an orange grower in 
Florida. This gave him longed-for freedom and enabled 
him to start serious composition; it was probably at this 
time too that he contracted syphilis. He settled at Solano 
Grove near Jacksonville on the St Johns River, neg- 
lected oranges and acquired a friend and music tutor in 
Thomas Ward, a gifted musician living in Jacksonville. 
For six months Ward gave him a concentrated course in 
musical technique, and Delius later stated that these 
were the only lessons from which he gained worthwhile 
knowledge. At the same time, his sense of solitude amid 
luxuriant natural surroundings and his immersion in the 
niusic of the plantation negroes were experiences 
decisive to his artistic development. 

After further months in Danville, Virginia, where he 
supported himself by singing, teaching and playing the 
organ, Delius learnt that his father had agreed to main- 
tain him for an 18-month course at the Leipzig 
Conservatory. He enrolled there in August 1886 and 
studied with Sitt, Reinecke and Jadassohn. Although he 
gained no great benefit from these studies, he composed 
a great deal and met Grieg, who befnended and 
encouraged him. It was Grieg who induced Delius's 
father to let his son continue composing when the 
Leipzig course ended, and, support^ by his father, 
Delius went to live in Paris, where he moved in artistic 
circles, numbering Gauguin, Strindberg and Munch 
among his friends. 

By the mid- 1890s Delius had completed the operas 
Irmelin and The Magic Fountain^ together with many 
songs and instrumental pieces, and he had started work 
on Koanga, In 1896 he met a young student painter, 
Jelka Rosen, who was to become his wife. During this 
period he was a man of bohemian habits, attracted by 
and attractive to women, but in 1897 - after a brief 
return to Florida, where he hoped to lease Solano Grove 
to a tobacco planter and so improve his financial posi- 
tion - Delius settled with Jelka at Grez-sur-Loing, a 


village 65 km outside Paris. He clearly saw that a more 
peaceful existence was required for his work: he did not 
marry Jelka until 1903 and still indulged in forays into 
Paris, but his life now became increasingly a matter of 
recording his spiritual experience in music. 

With the opera A Village Romeo and Juliet (1900-01) 
Delius at last found himself completely. The final ver- 
sion of Appalachia followed in 1903, Sea Drift was 
finished in 1904 and A Mass of Life in 1905. As yet, 
however, his music was almost unknown in England, 
apart from a concert which he himself promoted in 
1899, no major work was played in his native country 
until performances of Appalachia and the Piano 
Concerto were given in 1907. At this time Bcccham met 
Delius and became his most devoted interpreter, in 
continental Europe, Fritz Cassirer, Hans Haym and 
Julius Buths had already been championing his work. 

Apart from the upheaval of World War I, when the 
Deliuses fled for a while to England and suffered greatly 
from the loss of German royalties, Delius’s life was 
becoming less outwardly eventful. After returning to 
Grez at the end of the war, he slowly succumbed to the 
syphilitic infection, developing a blindness and paralysis 
which numerous specialists were unable to alleviate. 
Two events stand out from these final years. Eric Fenby, 
a young Yorkshireman who had heard Delius's music in 
1928 and learnt of his physical disability, offered his 
services as amanuensis. After a taxing apprenticeship he 
was able to notate a series of works, including the 
important Songs of Farewell, under circumstances 
related by Fenby m Delius as I knew him. Secondly, 
there was Beecham’s Delius Festival of 1929 which the 
compo.ser attended, an emaciated, other-worldly figure 
in his bath-chair This last visit to England brought him 
wider renown In the same year he was created a 
Companion of Honour, and in 1932 received the 
freedom of Bradford 

Throughout his final years at Grez, Delius received 
visitors, among them Elgar, and heard his works over 
the radio and on record; but his life was generally that 
of a recluse, suffering severe pain with impre.ssive for- 
titude. On his death he was buried temporarily in Grez 
cemetery, a year later his remains were removed to 
Limpsfield in Surrey. French law made it impossible to 
carry out his original wish to be interred in his garden. 

2. Works. Delius's musical style was a long time in 
development. His first masterpiece. Pans, was not com- 
pleted until he was 37, and his individual genius did not 
become evident until a few years later in A Village 
Romeo and Juliet and Sea Drift. He grew intensely 
aware of the transience of things - an overriding pre- 
occupation for the rest of his life - and this ephemerality 
was reflected for him particularly in love and in nature, 
being mitigated only by nature’s ‘eternal renewing. 
Often the experience is ecstatically embraced, as in A 
Song of the High Hills; at other times, as in Sea Drift, it 
is poignantly accepted; but this feeling remains the bur- 
den of his total output, and it is a mark of Delius’s 
imagination that in almost every mature work he viewed 
its restricted emotional area from a different perspec- 
tive. 

The technique which enabled Delius to articulate this 
highly personal vision slowly matured throughout the 
1890s. It was based to a large extent on Wagner, whose 
endless flow and harmonic aura Delius attempted to 
emulate, and on Grieg, whose airy texture and non- 
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/ Nina and Edvard Grieg, 
Johan Halvorsen, Frederick 
Delius and Christian Sinding 
at a card party in Leipzig, 
H’lnter 18H7-H ( for a further 
photograph of Delius, see 
GRAINGER, PKRCY, fig 2) 



Jovcloping use of chromaticism showed him how to 
lijihlen the Wagnerian load During this period there 
was a steady increase in the number of passages where 
the tusion of these elements sounds characteristically 
Ddian, reaching a peak in the opera Koanga (1895 7) 
which sets a text by Charles Kcary drawn from an 
episode in The Grandissimes, a novel by Cieorge 
Washington Cable Its tragic story of the deep south, in 
which an Alrican voodoo prince is sold into slavery, 
enabled Delius to draw comprehensively on his Florida 
experiences Although the dramatic conception is at first 
SUIT, the second act (which includes the well-known 'La 
(iilinda’) and the third move impressively to their 
climaxes More importantly, the death of the prince 
Koanga drew from Delius the most personal music that 
he had yet written. The opera was not heard until the 
klberfcld Stadttheatcr staged it in 1904 under Cassirer, 
by then Delius had completed Pans (1899), in which an 
almost Straussian orchestral virtuosity, never again to 
be lound appropriate, clothes an already typical har- 
monic scheme Pans received its premiere under Haym 
m 1901, also m Elberfcld 

With his next work, A Village Romeo and Juliet 
(1900 01), Delius approached complete maturity, the 
harmonic manner is quite distinctive and the character- 
*''tic themes of transitoriness, sumptuous natural beauty 
'*'k 1 romantic purity reached a new intensity. The opera 
>■' based on the novella Romeo und Julia auf dem Dorfe 
Irom Gottfried Keller’s Die l^ute von Seldwyla and tells 
ol iwo young lovers who, unable to make a life together 
h^'tause of family feuds and local gossip, spend one day 
"^'th each other and then end their lives Abandoning the 
more conventional vensmo manner of Koanga, Delius 
cast ilie work m a series of -short scenes. Traditional 
^^rainaiic features are not totally discarded, but each 
IS more concerned with presenting a spiritual 
'‘kite The close contains some of the most exquisite 
^imsic written for the stage, and ends with Delius’s own 
^‘^cepiion of a ‘Liebestod’ as the lovers float away on an 
hay barge which they then scuttle. The impossibility 
^ realizing youthful dreams of perfect emotion is ex- 


pressed w,th a poignancy most typical of Delius 
('assircr conducted the premiere at the Komischc Oper 
in Berlin in 1907, and Beecham gave the first perform- 
ance in England three years later The opera was revived 
with some success in 1920 and the centenary celebra- 
tions of 1962 included performances in Bradford and at 
Sadler’s Wells I'heatre in London. After the completion 
of this opera, Delius embarked on a further dramatic 
project, the onc-aci Margot la rouge, a piece of vensmo 
tailored to win the International Melodrama Competi- 
tion organized by Sanzxigno It failed and was never 
staged, but the best of the music was salvaged with 
Fenby’s aid .some 30 years later to form the Idyll, with 
words from Whitman chosen by Robert Nicholls. 

During the following three years Delius completed 
three of his finest works for his favoured forces: soloists, 
chorus and orchestra. First he rewrote Appalachia 
(1903), a work originally composed in simpler form in 
1 896, which was another exploration of his experience 
of the American south. These vanations on an old plan- 
tation song, first performed in 1904 under Haym, cover 
a wider range of styles than Delius was later willing to 
admit. The harmony is always recognizably his own, but 
there is still a considerable reliance on conventional 
melodic developments and counterpoints; regular 
phrase patterns arc as much in evidence as the subtle 
flights of harmony which point forward to his maturity. 

The second of these works. Sea Drift (1903-4) for 
baritone, chorus and orchestra, is considered by many 
to be his greatest achievement. Whitman’s treatment of a 
boy's sorrow at a seabird’s loss of its mate is matched 
by Delius with profound insight. The work’s formal 
structure partly follows that of the text, but its expres- 
.sivc power transcends the poem. There is a seamless 
flow between the choral commentaries and the baritone 
narrator’s recitatives, from which he breaks away only 
in the drama’s poignant aftermath at ‘0 past! 0 happy 

life! We two together no more'. The range of choral 

expression encompasses the hedonistic joy of ‘Shine! 
.shine! shine! Pour down your warmth, great sun!’ and the 
still, sad voice of ‘0 ri,sing stars!’, but the various 
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shades of feeling are fused into one great formal arch. 
Traditional devices of development and recapitulation 
are largely missing: Delius presents a stream of spiritual 
experience with a flow of chromatic harmony whose 
intensity is never broken, and variety of colour and 
pace is achieved almost imperceptibly, yet with utmost 
directness. Sea Drift was first performed in Essen in 
1906 and its success firmly established Delius on the 
Continent. 

Finally Delius embarked on what was to be his grand- 
est project, A Mass of Life (1904-5), which sets texts by 
Nietzsche and is scored for four soloists, chorus and 
orchestra. At his first reading of Also sprach 
Zarathustra^ Delius recognized that Nietzsche spoke 
for him, and he later stated that reading this book was 
one of the most important events in his life. A Mass of 
Life embodies Delius's philosophy that each man should 
stand fearlessly alone in the face of ultimate death, 
should realize his potentialities, whatever the cost, and 
immerse himself wholeheartedly in life. A broad musical 
span relates man's spiritual development to the passing 
of a day, rising to the ‘glorious noontide’ of matunty 
and then progressing to the midnight bell of death’s call. 
Delius responded to Nietzsche’s rich poetry in some of 
his most virile and exultant music, as well as in passages 
of a profoundly hypnotic and static calm Beccham 
conducted the first complete performance in London in 
1909. 

After this colossal undertaking Delius worked on 
smaller pieces for the next few years, in the Sonf^s of 
Sunset (1906“7), Bngg Fair (1907) and In a Summer 
Garden (1908) his art reached a peak of sensuous 
sweetness and lyrical concentration. This phase was 



2. Title-page of the first edition of the vocal score oj 
Deliuses ‘Fennimore and Gerda* (1919) 


followed by a development towards more sharply 
defined orchestral sounds (often Nordic in atmosphere), 
greater formal concision and a more radical juxtaposi- 
tion of unrelated chords: there is a suggestion of autumn 
after the summer of the previous works. An Arabesk 
(1911), a setting of a Jacobsen poem for baritone, 
chorus and orchestra, exhibits the new manner, as does 
A Song of the High Hills (1911) for wordless chorus 
and orchestra. During this period Delius was able to 
enrich his style without compromise by assimilating 
ideas from others: most notable are the influences of 
Grainger, particularly of his Hill Songs and chromatic 
folksong arrangements, and of Debussy, whose textures 
had a definite, though limited, effect. The neglect of the 
music of this time - which includes two of his finest 
works in North Country Sketches (1913-14) and 
Eventyr (1917) - has led to an underestimation ot 
Delius's range. 

His final opera, Fennimore and Gerda (1909-10), 
initiated this later style. Based on an episode from 
Jacobsen’s novel Niels Lyhne, the work is - like A 
Village Romeo and Juliet - constructed as a senes o( 
tableaux, but Delius was here attempting something 
new: a contemporary conversation piece Niels, a young 
poet, is in love with his best friend’s wife, Fennimore. 
who at first returns his love, but then rejects him when 
she learns of her husband’s death. In the final two 
scenes, Niels, now a farmer, finds happiness with the 
young Gerda. Just as Koanga was the product ol 
Delius's Florida impressions, so this last opera draws 
on his love for Scandinavia, and the drama proceeds 
against the backdrop of the northern seasons. The 11 
short scenes present problems in staging and the piece 
has not found favour: its premiere was at Frankfurt in 
1919, but It was not produced in England until the 
Hammersmith Municipal Opera performances of 1968 
Nonetheless, the music is finely sustained and the atmo- 
sphere is evoked swiftly yet tellingly, particularly in the 
erotic outbursts ot the central love scene. The penod 
ushered in by this opera did not see a complete abandon- 
ment of Delius’s more intimate sensuousness: his besi- 
known orchestral tone poem. On Hearing the Ftrsi 
Cuckoo in Spring (1912), epitomizes his sweet nostalgia 
while the softly clashing lines of its companion-piae, 
Summer Night on the River (1911), produce one of his 
few impressionist pieces. 

A quite unpredictable phase opened in 1914 with the 
completion of the First Violin Sonata, which he had 
begun ten years previously (an earlier sonata has 
remained unpublished). This was followed by a succes- 
sion of works which attempted, not always successfullv. 
to come to terms with conventional forms. Their struc 
tural articulation is sometimes a little .stiff, but in the 
finest work of the group, the Violin Concerto (1916). 
the beauty of individual sections offsets formal weak- 
nesses. Delius was not the composer to organize the 
subtle interplay of forces essential to the concerto form, 
and this is even more obvious in the Double Concerto 
for violin, cello and orchestra. He was clearly unsure ol 
what to do with his soloists at times, and invented some 
perfunctory passage-work. Cluttered solo writing also 
mars parts of the Cello Concerto (1921), even when the 
editorial improvements of the published score arc 
Linear melody was not one of Delius’s strong P®**'*^* 
the concertos emphasize this deficiency, but the Cc 
Sonata (1916) has long, expansive lines which are ej 
ceptionally resourceful and flexible, continuing throug 



out the work except for two short pauses. The Stnng 
Quartet, also written in 1916, begins with three 
movements of a fluidity characteristic of Delius's finest 
music, but the work is spoilt by a repetitive and short- 
winded finale. 

While working in these conventional genres, Delius 
completed the least known and least successful of his 
large choral works, the Requiem (1914- 16) for soprano, 
baritone, chorus and orchestra. The text, by H. Simon, 
expresses Delius’s long-held pantheistic beliefs, 
preaching courage in the sight of death and finding 
consolation in nature’s never ending cycles A harmonic 
style which is sometimes starkly dissonant, together 
with thicker instrumental doubling, produce music 
which IS unique in Delius’s oeuvre for its lack of 
vibrancy, suggesting a certain self-denial. The Requiem 
marks Delius’s attempt to extend his expressive 
compass, but the results are rather dry and only in the 
magnificent final section does the music spring to life as 
chorus and soloist hymn ‘Springtime, Summer, Fall and 
Winter, and then new Springtime’. Discreet bitonal 
touches in the coda fanfares in B against a tonality of 
1) also show a new departure The work was first 
heard in 1922 under Albert Coates in London- no 
performances followed until 1950 (New York) and 
1965 (Liverpool, conducted by Groves) 

Delius's next choral and orchestral work was written 
Icf a commission from Basil Dean in 1920 for incidental 
music to Heckcr's Hassan, which was scheduled for 
production in the following year at His Majesty’s 
Theatre 'This was the last music that Delius was able to 
write in his own hand, but his creative powers remained 
unallected by his disease and the atmospheric choruses 
jiid interludes contain some of his best work, including 
the Serenade, which quickly became a popular favourite 
.After postponements the play with Deliu.s's music was 
staged in Darmstadt in 192.1; the first English produc- 
tion followed in the same year 

The Second Violin Sonata was completed with the aid 
ol .Iclka as copyist, but then Delius’s composing almost 
came to a halt Blind and paralysed, it would have been 
impossible for him to write any further major work had 
It not been for Fenby’s intervention. F^'enby set in order 
and completed two pieces for the 1929 [Delius Festival- 
( vnara, originally intended for the Songs of Sunset, and 
4 Lute Lark. As the rapport between composer and 
amanuensis developed, more ambitious projects became 
possible A Song oj Summer was finished by using 
material from A Poem of Life and Love (1918) and the 
Ihird Violin Sonata was composed. Then came the 
S<mgs oj Farewell, the crowning point of the Dclius- 
l-cnby collaboration. ThCvSe powerfully concentrated 
and exultant Whitman settings for eight-part chorus and 
oicheslra exhibit a new freshness and clanty of style. 
Sargent conducted the premiere in 1932. There followed 
a sequence of smaller pieces- the Caprice and Elegy, the 
fantastic Dance, the delightful Irmelin Prelude (re- 
'^orked from the opera) and the Idvll (1930-32) for 
5>opiano, baritone and orchestra. Delius now composed 
more, but these final works were a glonous and 
remarkable achievement. 

After Delius’s death his music continued to be 
promoted by Beecham, most notably in the second 
f^ehus Festival of 1946 and in the centenary cele- 
otaiions which Beecham helped to plan, but did not live 
^0 direct. There were fears that Delius’s music would die 
its most determined advocate, but other conductors 


3 Frederick Delius portrait {1912) hy Jclka Delius {with 
Paul Gauguin’s painting ’Nevermore’ in the background) 
in the University of Melbourne, Australia 

have taken it up and Us permanent place appears to be 
ussuicd 

The strength of Delius’s personality is most evident in 
a harmonic style which sounds quite unlike the work of 
any other His chordal vocabulary never strays beyond 
late Romantic practice, relying on triads, secondary 
7lhs and dominant discords, with a comparatively nar- 
row langc of chromatic alterations and diatonic 
discords But the syntax is entirely individual. The rate 
of harmonic change is extremely flexible, sometimes so 
fast as to border on atonality, at other times hyp- 
notically slow. The more chromatic harmonics can wind 
sinuously downward, or they may be abruptly jux- 
taposed, as in his later music, without any traditional 
linking relationship. Forms arc built from a stream of 
these harmonics: Fenby (1971) likened the method to a 
prose' (i.e. rhythmically pliable) melody of chords 
Even when Delius employed varied harmonic supports 
for repetitions of a simply phrased melody, it is the 
irregular ebb and flow' of the harmony that is the pnme 
structural factor, belying the melodic simplicity. Indeed 
Delius’s melodies are rarely complex and usually seem 
to be stitched into the texture merely to point the har 
mony. 

Delius’s structural thinking is most readily examined 
in those works which are based neither on texts nor on 
obvious vanation forms, as is the case with Brigg Fair 
and the Dance Rhapsody no.L In a Summer Garden 
may be taken as perhaps the most refined example of the 
way in which Delius seems to improvise a structure, 
generating a harmonic flight. Yet the word im- 
provisation misrepresents the tautness of the form The 
structural profile is etched in terms of harmonic ten- 
sions, set up by the extent to which positive key refer- 
ences or cadences are avoided, and the speed with which 
implied areas of tonality pass by. In a Summer Garden 
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respects none of the traditional formal types, although 
there are vestiges of sonata and ternary structures. 
Precedents for its freely evolving processes can be found 
in the Siegfried Idyll and the Prelude d I’aprlw-mtdi d’un 
faune\ but the sonata form is much stronger in the 
Siegfried Idvll, and the Debussy, although closer in 
incidental phraseology, is a more orthodox ternary 
form. In any case, the Prelude was unknown to Delius at 
the time of composing In a Summer Garden, according 
to a letter the composer wrote to Bantock. 

The opening section fluctuates capriciously between 
drowsy, static sequences and short bursts of activity, the 
changes of mood and texture achieved with extraordin- 
ary speed and concentration The texture consists of a 
mosaic of tiny motifs and chordal sequences which 
continually evolve and regroup. The next section is 
more settled and exposes a broad melody which con- 
stitutes the only self-contained music in the work. The 
mosaic particles then return but with more determina- 
tion develop into a climactic melodic passage of con- 
.siderable grandeur The lyrical intensity is then 
gradually dispersed with the emergence of f^urthcr new 
textural olTshoots, and this process is marvellously com- 
bined with hints of recapitulation and coda. The whole 
structure shows Delius’s remarkable ability to prolong a 
sensuous moment by purely harmonic means without 
monotony and move elliptically into subtly contrasted 
areas. 

No better example of Delius's large-scale form exists 
than A Song of the High Hills Gone arc the sensitive 
fluctuations, the continuous play of light and shade and 
the pointillist orchestration of In a Summer Garden 
The flood of harmony is much steadier, and the areas of 
tension, which sometimes passed m a bar or two in the 
shorter work are now vastly stretched out sometimes 
with the aid of long pedal points. The form is simply 
ternary in outline, with an expansive interlude in the first 
section that foreshadows the intense contemplation of 
the central portion of the work There is a strongly 
marked point of recapitulation and more obvious 
repetition of material Delius’s harmonic subtlety is now 
exclusively employed m sustaining unwavering levels of 
tension for long periods. The middle section, sub-titlcd 
‘The wide far distance - the great solitude’, breaks down 
into no more than three or four of these harmonic spans, 
which makes the moments of transition crucially import- 
ant. Music which has become firmly entrenched in one 
area of contemplation has to be eased on to another 
static plane without disrupting the hypnotic mood. 
Un predictably this is not done by imperceptible changes 
but by comparatively bald juxtaposition of texture. The 
timing, however, is judged to a nicety as is the harmonic 
character, and the whole episode, apparently sectional to 
the score-reading eye, becomes an unbroken flow in 
performance 

Finally the strength of Delius’s character is too evi- 
dent in a less purely musical way. His egotism enabled 
him to give an overriding value to his sensual responses, 
and It is perhaps this that is the .secret of his vision. 
Delius’s music deals with the pristine romance of his 
formative experiences the sound of negro songs over 
the still air of Solano Grove, his first knowledge of total 
love (an affair that came to nothing according to Fcnby 
(1936)). Such things are obsessively relived m his 
music; it may be that his style matured only when he 
recognized ihc impossibility of recapturing them in 
reality. 


WORKS 

STAC,F 

Zanoni (incidental music, Delius), 1888 

Irmelin (opera, Dchus). 1890 92, H Graham, T Round, RPO.cond 
Bcecham, Oxford, New Theatre, 4 May 1951 
The Magic Fountain (lyric drama, .1, Delius), 1893 5 
Koanga (lyric drama, 3, C F Keary after G W Cable), 1895 7; C 
Whilchill, cond Cassirer, Flberfeld, Stadttheater, .30 March 1904 
Folkcraadet (incidental music, G Heiberg), 1897, cond Delius, 
('hrisliania, Oct 1897 

A Village Romeo and Juliet (lyric driima, C t- Keary after G Keller). 

19(K)-01, cond Cassirer. Berlin, Komische Oper, 21 Feb 1907 
Margot la rouge (lyric drama. 1. Rosenval), 1902 
Feiinimurc and Gerda (opera, 1 1 scenes, Delius altei J P Jacobsen). 

1909 10. tranklurl am Mam, Opernhaus, Oct 1919 
Hassan (incidental music. J h I lecker), 1920 23, Darm.stadl, 
Hessischc Landes-Thcater, I June 192.3, full version Condon, His 
Ma)csty\ Theatre, 20 Sept 1923 

DRl HFSIRAL 

Florida, suite, 1887. rev 1889, Leipzig, 1888 

2 Pieces Schlitlenfahrt, March caprice, 1887 8 
Hiawatha, tone poem. 1888 

Rhapsodic Variations. 1888. inc 
Suite, incl Pasloidle. vn. orch, 1888 
Idylle dc Pnntemps, 1889 

I ittle Suite, incI rev March caprice, 1889 90, March caprice, RPO, 
cond Beecham, Westminstei, Central Hall, 18 Nov 1940 
Sagen ILegendsl, pi. orch, 1890, me 
Suite, small oich. 1890 

3 Small lone Poems Summci Fvcning, Winter Night ffioin 
Schlittcnfalirtl. Spring Morning, Summer l.vening, 189t). RPO 
contI Beccham. London, 2 Jan 1949 

Paa Vuldcrne (Sur Ics cimes), sym poem aftei Ibsen, 1890 92. 
Chi istiania Musical Society, cond I Holtcr, 10 Oct 1891 

1 egende, vn, orch, 189.5, led vn. pf 

Over the Hills and Par Away fanidsy overture, 1895 7. cond A 
HctI/, London, SI James's Hall, 30 May 1899 
Appalachia, orch. 1896, see ‘C hoial and Vocal' 

Piano Concerto, c. 3 movts, 1897, J Buths, cond llaym. Plbcrlcld, 
1904. rev 1 movt, 1906. 1 S/anto. Cjuccn's Hall Oich, cemd Winid, 
Queen’s Hall, 22 Oct 1907 

La ronde sc deroulc, sym poem alter H Rode, 1899. cond Hertz, St 
James’s Hall, 30 May 1899. rev 1901 as Lite’s Dance, cond Buths. 
Dusscldorf, f eh 1904, rev 1912, cond O Pried, Berlin, 1912 
Pans The Song of a Great City, 1899, cond Haym, P'lberlcld, 1901 
BriggFair An P.nglish Rhapsody, 1907, cond H Suter, Basle, 1W7 
In a Summei Garden, rhapsody spring 1908, Philharmonic Society ol 
london, cond Delius, Queen's Hall. II Dec 1909 
Dance Rhap.sody no I, 1908. LSO, cond Delius, Shire Hall Herefoid. 
3 Choirs Pestival. 8 Sept 1909 

2 Pieces tor Small Orchestra On Hearing the Lirst Cuckoo in Spring, 

1912, Summer Night on the River, 1911, Leipzig, 2 Oct 1913 
North Country Sketches, 1913 14, LSO.cond Bcecham, Queen's Hall 
10 May 1915 

Air and trance, str, 1915, cond Beecham, London, 1915 
Double Concerto, vn, ve. orch, 1915 16. M and B Harrison, New 
Queen’s Hall Orch. cond Wood, Queen’s Hall, 21 Peb 1920 
Violin Concerto, 1916, Sammons, cond Boult, Queen’s Hall, 30 Jan 
1919 

Dance Rhapsody no 2. 1916 

Fvcnlyr (Once LJpon a 'l ime), ballad after Asb)ornsen, 1917, Queen s 
Hall Orch. cond Wood, Queen’s Hall. 1 1 Jan 1919 
A Song Before Sunrise, small orch, 1918 
A Poem of Life and Love, 1918, me , lost - 
Cello Concerto. 1921, A Bariansky, Prunklurt, 30 Ian 1921 
A Song of Summer |from A Poem of Life and Love), 1929 30, HB(’ 
SO. cond Wood, Queen’s Hall. 17 Sept 19 32 
Caprice and Elegy, vc, orch, 1930 
Irmclin Prelude, 19.31 

Fantastic Dance, 1931, BBC SO. cond Boult, Queen’s Hall, 12 Jan 
1934 

CIIORAI AND VtK AI 

6 (ierman Parlsongs, chorus, 1887 and earlier 
Paa Viddernc (Ibsen), rc-citcr, orch, Oct 1888 
Sakuntala (H Drachmann), T. orch, 1889 

'fwilight Fancies (Bjorrison), tv, pf, 1889-90, orchd 1908 
The Birds Story (Ibsen), Iv, pf, 1889 90, orchd 1908 
Maud (Tennyson), T, orch, 1891 
2 Songs (Verlaine), Iv, pf, 189.5. later orchd 

7 Danish Songs (Drachmann. Jacobsen), 1 v. orch/pf, 1 897; C. Andray. 
cond d’Indy, Pan.s, 1901 

Mitternachtslied (Zaralhustra’s Night-song) (Niet/Achc), Bar, male 
chorus, orch, 1898 

Appalachia (trad ), chorus, orch, 1898-1903, cond. Haym, Elbcrtcld. 
1904 

The Violet (Holstein), Iv, pf, 1900, orchd 1908 
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Summer Landscape (Drachmann), Iv, pf, 1902, orclid 1903 
Sea Drift (Whitman), Bar, chorus, orch, 1903 4, Josef Loril/., Essen 
Musikverein, cond (i WiUc, Essen, 24 May 1906 
A Mass of I.ife (Nietzsche), S, A, T, Bar, chorus, orch, 1904 5; Part II, 
Munich, 1908, complete, C (jlccson-White, G Kerr, C W Clark, 
W Millar,S Adams, North SlalTs Choral Soc , Bcecham Orch, cond 
Beecharn, Queen's Hull, 7 June 1909 
Songs of Sunset (Dowson), Me/, Bar, chorus, orch, 1906-7, J Culp,T 
Bales, E Mason Choir, Beecharn Orch, cond Bcecham, Queen’s 
Hall. 16 June 1911 

( vnara (Dowson), Bar, orch, 1907, completed 1929, J (ioss, BB(' 
SO, cond Bcccluim. Queen's Hall, 18 Ocl 1929 
On (■ raig Dhu (A Symons), SA'ITBB, pi, 1907, Blackpool 
Midsummer Song, SSAATTBB, pf, 191)8, Whitley Bay and District 
( horal Soc , cond W G. Whittaker, Dec 1910 
Wanderer's Song (Symons), TTBB, pf, 1908 

1 a lime blanche (Verlaine), Iv, orch/pl, 1910; Jean Waterston, cond 

Bcecham. Giaflon Galleries, 25 Jan 1915 
An Arabesk (Jacobsen), Bar, chorus, orch, 1911. Newport, 1920 
A Song of the High Hills (tcxtlcss), chorus, orch, 1911, Philharmonic 
Choir, cond A Coates, Queen’s Hall. 26 Eeb 1920 
? Songs lor a Children’s Album What does lilile birdie say'’ 

( Icnnvson), unison. The streamlet's slumber song. 2-part, 1913 
Rcmiiem (H Simon), S, Bar. chorus, orch, 1914-16, A, Evans. N 
Williams. Philharmonic Chon, cond Coates, Queen’s Hall, 23 
March 1922 

: Songs lo be sung ol a Summer Night on Ihe Watei (textle,ss), 
SAUBB. 1917, Oriana Madrigal Soc , cond C K Scott, London, 
June 1920 

The splendour falls on castle walls ( lennyson), chorus. 1923, Oriana 
Madiigal Soc, cond C K Scott. Aeolian Hall, 17 June 1924 
A I ale I aik |W b Henley). Iv. orch, 192S 
Songs ol I aiewclM Whitman), chorus, orch. 19)0, Philharmonic Choir, 
ISO, eond Sargent. Queen's Hall. 21 March 1932 
lilvll Once 1 passed through a populous city (Whitman) Ifrum Margot 
la rougej, S, Bar, orch, 1930 32, D I abbette, R Henderson, cond 
Wood, Queen's Hall, 3 (Jet 1933 

CHAMBFR AND INSIKUMFNt At 

:Sli Qls 1888, 1893 
koniaiiu vii, pi 1889 
Son.ila B vn, pi. 1892 
Romanic sc pf 1896 

VnSonalano 1, 1905 14. A Catierall. R J borbes. Manchester, 1915 
Sir Qt, 1916, London Str Qt. Aeolian Hall, I b'cb 1919 
Sonata, 1916. Harrison, Harlv, Wigmorc blall, II Jan 19(9 
n.iiKC hpd, 1919 

I’u'cLs pi. 1922 ) 

) I’lcludes, pi, 1923, b Howaid-Jones, London, 4 Sept 1924 
Vn Sonata no 2. 1923, Sammons, Howard-Joncs, London, 7 Ocl 1924 
Vn Sonata no 3, 19.30, M Hainson, A Bax, Wigmore Hall, 6 Nov 
1930 

SONdS 

Songs Iroin the Norwegian Slumber song (Bjornson), The 
Nightingale (Wcllhaven), Summer Lve (Paulsen). Longing (Ktetulf), 
Sunset (Munck), 1888 

7 Songs Irom the Norwegian Cradle Song (Ibsen), I'he Homeward 
Journey (A O Vinjc), Evening Voices (Twilight Fancies) (BjBmson), 
Sweet Vcncvil (Bjornson), The Min.stre) (Ibsen), Secret Love 
(Bjornson), 1'hc Bird’s Story (Ibsen). 1889 90 
Jbnglish Songs (Shelley) Indian Love Song, I ove’s Philosophy, To the 
Queen of my Heart, 1891 

2 Songs (Vcilamc)- II pleure dans mon cocur. Lc cicl cst pardcssus le 
Ion. 1895 

’ Danish Songs Summer Nights (Drachmann), Thro’ long, long years 
( I acobsen ), W me Ro,scs ( J acobsen ). Let Spri ngl ime C ome ( JacoKsen ), 
Irmelin Rose (Jacobsen), In the Seraglio Garden (Jacobsen), Silken 
Shoes (Jacobsen), 1897, also orchd 
■1 Songs (Niel/schc) Nueh ncuen Mceren, Der Wanderer, Der Einsame, 
Der Wanderer und sein Schalten, 1898 
Im Gluck wir luchend gingen (Drachmann), 1898, The Violet 
(Holstein), 1900. Autumn (Jacobsen). 1900, Black Roses (Josefson), 
'901, Summer Landscape (Drachmann), 1902. The nightingale has a 
'vre of gold (W E Henley), 1910, i.a lunc blanche (Verlaine), 1911, 
‘dso orchd. Chanson d'aulomne (Verlaine), 1911; l-Brasil (b 
Macleod), 1913 

‘'Did b'nghsh Lyrics It was a lover and his lass (Shakespeare), 1916, 
So sweet is she (Jonson), March 1915, Spring, the sweet spring 
(Nashc), Feb 1915, To EHifl'odils (Herrick), March 1915 
Avdni que tu nc t’en allies (Verlamo), 1919 
'8 unpubh.shcd songs 

'^'^"lap.ii publishers. Augener, Boosey& Hawkes, Harmonic, Leuckarl, 
Dxioid University Pres,s, Universal 

WRITINGS 

'''‘In Papus Anaiomie et physiologie dc I'orchextre (Pans, 1894) 
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Delius Society. English organization. It was founded by 
Roland Gibson in 1962 to promote knowledge and 
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Della Bella, Domenico (// Treviso, r 1700- 15). Italian 
composer and cellist, maestro di cappella at Treviso 
Cathedral. His music, even that written for instruments, 
appears rather austere and archaic and is often based on 
fugal or imitative techniques. His writing for the cello 
calls for a well -developed technique with particular 
ability in bowing. 

WORKS 

12 suonale da chicsa, a 3, op. I, 2 vn, vc obhl, org (Venice, 1704) 
Sonata, vc, be, D-Bdx 

7 masses, 4vv; Gloria, 4vv, Te Deum, 6vv. psalms and other sacred 
works BiL, A-Wn 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

L Fonno II violoncello e i violoncellist! (Milan, 1905) 

GUIDO SALVFTTI 

Della Casa, Lisa (/> Burgdorf, nr. Berne, 2 Feb 1919). 
Swiss soprano. Daughter of an Italian-Swiss doctor and 
his Bavanan wife, she studied with Margarete Haeser in 
Zurich. She made her debut at Solothurn-Biel as Cio- 
Cio-San in 1941. She sang regularly at the City Theatre, 
Zurich, from 1943 to 1950 in such diverse roles as 
Serena in Porgy and Bess, Pamina and Gilda. She first 
appeared at the Salzburg Festival m 1947 as Zdenka in 
Strauss's Arabella, and the following summer she 
returned to sing Madeleine in Strauss’s Capriccio. In 
1951 she made her British debut as the Countess in Ije 
nozze di Figaro at Glyndebournc; later that year she 
was heard in Munich as Arabella, the role with which 
she has been most closely associated and which she sang 
at Covent Garden in 1 953 with the Bavarian Staatsoper. 
and again in 1965. She became a member of the Vienna 
Staatsoper in 1947 and in 1952 was made an Austrian 
Kammersangerin. She sang at the Metropolitan Opera 
from 1953 to 1968. 

It is in the Strauss repertory that Della Casa is best 
known; she graduated from Sophie through Octavian to 
the Marschallin; she also sings Ariadne, Chrysothemis 
and Salome, and is one of the finest interpreters of the 
Four Last Songs. She is able to spin out Strauss's 
soaring line with a smooth legato, and the limpid silvery 
quality of her voice makes her an admirable Mozart 
singer. Her beauty and natural charm enhance her vocal 
gifts. In the modem repertory she created the three 
female roles in von Einem’s Der Prozess (Salzburg, 
1953) and the Young Woman in Burkhard’s Die 
schwarze Spinne (Zurich, 1949). 
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A Natan. ‘Della Casa, Lisa’, Prima donna (Basie, 1962) [with LP 
discography] 

R. Celletti: ‘Della Casa, Lisa', Legrandi voct (Rome, 1964) [with opera 
discography by R. Vegetoj 

G F'itzgerald; ‘Lisa della Casa’, Opera, in (1968), 185 
D Dcbcljcvic’ In dent St hat ten ihre Locken ein U'hen nut I.isa della 
Casa (Zurich, 1975) 

HAROLD ROSENTHAL 

Della Ciaia [Ciaja], Azzolino Bernardino (b Siena, 21 
May 1671; JPisa, 15 Jan 1755). Italian composer. As a 
young boy he went to Pisa, becoming a member of the 
knights of S Stefano. After a tour of sea duty with them 
(1688-1704), he was called to Pisa to take part in their 
governing council. He next went to Rome (1713) for 17 
years as secretary to the Colonna-Barbaglia family. 
Returning to Pisa m 1730, again as a councillor, he 
proposed to the knights in 1 733 a project for an organ 
'containing more than 60 registers, and having four 
manuals, and comprising five organs, three of which can 
be played, when so desired, on a single manual; because 


of this, and owing to the number and the size of the 
pipes, there is an extraordinary and majestic full sound, 
there being also an unusual number of reeds’. There was 
a fifth keyboard which controlled a harpsichord. In the 
execution of this design he directed many of the prin- 
cipal Italian organ makers of the time (Felice and 
Fabrizio Cimino of Naples, Lorenzo Nelli, probably of 
Florence, Filippo Testa of Rome, Filippo Basile, 
probably of Naples, Giovan Francesco detto Domenico 
Cacioli of Lucca, the Ravani brothers of Lucca, Filippo 
and Antonio Tronci of Pistoia); their work (modified at 
the beginning of 1839) resulted in what is still the best 
organ in Tuscany and one of the most beautiful in Italy 
It was first played on 28 November 1737 at the funeral 
of Giovangastone dc’ Medici (for which the above de- 
scription was printed). Della Ciaia became a priest m 
1734 and was made prior of Urbino in 1752; it was not 
he hut a Sienese cousin of his who became Bali of Lucca 
Although Della Ciaia composed both sacred and 
secular vocal music, much of it during his little free time 
on board ship, he is known today only for his 
instrumental mu.sic. His collection of keyboard music 
(undated, but '1727’ is written on the Bologna copy) is 
divided into three sections six sonatas for harpsichord, 
several saggi in counterpoint for organ and six ncer- 
cares for organ That for harpsichord is the more impor- 
tant owing to the ranty of sonatas expressly for the 
instrument from that period. Each is a hybrid form 
comprising a toccata, a three-part canzona and two 
binary pieces: the first two movements show the applica- 
tion to the harpsichord of what had been primarily 
organ music. The toccatas, especially, exhibit a well- 
developed keyboard style the entire range of the 
instrument is employed as chordal rhythmic sections 
alternate with free-rhythm scalic passages reminiscent 
of Buxtehude. 

A distant relative, Alessandro Della Ciaja (contem- 
porary with Azzolino's grandfather), a Sienese noble- 
man and accademico intronato who studied with 
Dcsiderio Pecci, was a composer, singer, and performei 
on the monochord, lute and theorbo. He published a set 
of five-voice madrigals with continue as his op 1 
(Venice, 1 636), a set of Lamentationi sagre e motet ti for 
solo voice and continue as op. 2 (Venice, 1650), and 
Sacri modulatus for two to nine voices as op.3 
(Bologna, 1666). His duets are firmly monodic, but the 
works of more parts reveal training in the contrapuntal 
church style. 

WORKS 

Salmi concertali. SSATB, 2 vn obbl , va ad lib, vic/lheorbo/org. op 1 
(Bologna, 1700) 

Cantalc da camera, Iv, be, op.2 (Lucca. 1701) 

Cantate da camera, Iv, be, op. 3 (Bologna, 1702) 

[6] Sonate per cembalo con aicuni saggi ed [6] aitri contrapunti di 
largo e grave stile ecclesiastico per grandi organi, kbd, op 4 (Rome 
n d ) pi 727], 3 sonatas ed. G Buonomici (Florence, 1912) 

Missa, 4vv, concertata, org, vn ad lib, 1693, Ma8.s, 4-5vv, org, ipl and 
vn ad lib, Pisa, 1710, 2 masses, 4vv, n d., 6 riccrcan in various keys, 
kbd, 12 nccrcan a 4 in all 12 keys, kbd; sonatas, org, 4 cantate a 
voce sola, Pisa, 1704 and 1709' all in D-Bds 
Lactatus sum, 5w, 3 insts, org; Lauda Jerusalem, 5vv, 2 violctias, be. 

Nisi Dominus, Svv, 3 insts, org' all in D-B 
I trionfi di Giosue (oratorio, P Bcrzini), Svv, 1703, collab. other', 
Giosue in Gabaon (oratorio, Berzini), 5vv, collab others’ both lost 
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A Sandbergcr- ‘Zur altern italienischcn Klavier-Musik’, JbMP 1918, 
17 , repr. in A. Sandberger. Ausgewdhlte Aufsdtze zur 
Musikgeschichte (Munich, 1921), 169 
h Vatielli 'Una Icttcra biografica di A. Della Ciaja’, Critica muswale, 
,v(1921), 136 

A Pirro Ia>s clavecmistes (Pans, 1924) 

G Chigi-Saracini 'Un organista del secolo XVIII A I>lla Cia)a\ La 
Diana (Siena, 1928), rcpr in BoUeitino dell'AccaJemia chigiana, ni 
(1950), 1 

A Puccmnti ‘Di un opuscolo contencnte la descnzionc dcIPorgano di 
A Della Ciaja nella chiesa dc' Cavalicri in Pisa*, RMf, In ( I9S0), 148 
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r Baggiani / 'organa di Azzolino B Della Ciaia (Pisa. 1974) 

CAROLYN M GIANTUR(X) 

Della Corte, Andrea (h Naples, 5 April 1883; d Turin, 
12 March 1968). Italian musicologist and cntic. He was 
self-taught in music, and studied law m Naples. He was 
professor of music history at the Turin Conservatory 
(1926 53) and at Turin University (1939-53); his main 
occupation, however, was journalism, and having con- 
tributed to various Neapolitan papers from 1906 he was 
music critic of the Turin paper stampa from 1919 to 
1967 

As a musicologist his chief interest was opera history, 
jncl he made valuable contributions to the knowledge of 
Neapolitan opera, Gluck and above all Verdi: his essays 
on Alda, Otello and Falstqff (1923-5) enlarged the 
awareness of the organic unity of Verdi’s dramas to 
which Toscanini’s reform of interpretation was greatly 
contributing. In his Toscanini visto da un critico (1958) 
Della Corte made a study of the concept of inter- 
pretation. An advocate of idealism, he produced studies 
in aesthetics and theory which are collected in 
L'lntcrpretazione mustvale e gli inter preti (1951) and 
Lm irtiKd musicale e t critici (1961). He amassed a vast 
library of MSS, ancient and modern books, and valuable 
collections of reviews, these are now in the music 
department of the Civic Library, Turin, which bears his 
name. His greatest contributions were to journalhstic 
cnticism, to which he brought a professionalism 
hitherto unknown in Italy. 

WRITINGS 

I'aisiello (Tuiin, 1922) [inci appx 'L'cstetica muMcale di McUslasto'] 

I opera (ontua itahana del '700 (Ban, 1923) 

with (J M Galli Dtzionario di muMca (Tunn, \926, 6/\955) 

Nil old Piritnni (Ban, 1928) 

Canto r hel lanio (Turin, 1934) 

Afjfo/cv; (Turin, 1936) 

Riiralio di Franco Alfano (Tunn, 1936) 

v*\lh G Pannain Storiu della mustca (Turin, 1936, 4/1964) 

Vinienzo Bellim (Tunn, \92i6) 

Cn italiano all'estero Antonio Salieri (Turin, 1937) 

Iri' seioli di opera itahana (Turin, 1938) 

I t'rc// (Turin, 1939) 
roH-anini (Vicenza, 1946) 

1^' .sei piu belle opere dt Verdi (Milan, 1947, 3/1958) 

Satire e groliesihi di musiche e di musicisti d'ogni tempo (Turin, 1947) 
Cduik (Florence, 1948) 

I fnierpreiazione musicale e gh mterpreti (Turin, 1951) 
with G Barblan Mozart in Italia (Milan, 1956) 
hrummi per mwtica da! Rmucctni alio Zeno (Turin, 1958) 

Lniantni visto da un crilico (Turin, 1958) 

1^1 tritica musicale e t critici (Turin, 1961) 

La vigiiia del mclodramma’, L’opera italiana m musica in onore di 
OViru (Milan, 1965), 13 

Lon monodici di 10 musicisti per le “Tragcdie christiane'* di A 
Marchese’, RIM, i (1966) 

tin opera di Paisielio per Caterina II di Pieiroburgo “Gli astrologi 
''nmuginan" 1779’, Chigiana, xxni (1966), 135 
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Della Faya [La Faya], Aurelio (d Lanciano, nr. Pescara, 
cl 579). Italian composer. Although he spent all 
of his known career in Italy, his surname suggests non- 
Italian origins, possibly French, but probably Castilian 
(from the Castilian Latin fagea, ‘beech tree’). The title- 
page of II primo lihro de madrigali a cinque voci 
(Venice, 1564) indicates that he was a member of the 
clergy and maestro di cappella at Lanciano, an appoint- 
ment that he held until his death. II secondo lihro de 
madrigali a cinque voci (Venice, 1579) was assembled 
by his pupils and published posthumously. He con- 
tributed three five-part madrigals to a collection of 1570 
{RISM 1570^’). His mu.sic is conservative and rather 
dull; It relies heavily on imitative techniques and uses 
chromaticism and representational devices sparingly. 
(The anonymous manuscript piece copied into the GB- 
Lhm partbooks of the Primo lihro by a 17th-century 
English hand is a version of Tallis’s O salutaris hostia ) 

IAIN FENLON 

Del Lago, Giovanni {h cl 490; d probably in Venice, 
after 1543). Italian theonst He was a student of the 
frottolist G. B. Zesso and a priest at S Sofia, Sestiere 
Canareio, Venice, from at least 1520 to after 1543; 
dunng this period he corresponded extensively with 
several prominent Italian musicians. His Breve intro- 
duttione is a condensed introduction to polyphonic 
music Its content is conventional except in the last few 
pages, where it is striking in its great concern for careful 
musical setting of a text. The letters in Del Lago’s MS 
collection of his own and other musicians’ correspond- 
ence (TRvut Vat. lat 5318), apparently gathered with 
publication in view, touch on a wide range of theoretical 
issues and demonstrate an intimate side of their writers 
not seen in publi.shed works Del Lago’s own letters 
show an enquinng mind and an eagerness to puzzle his 
correspondents with questions on obscure or equivocal 
matters. He was clearly esteemed as an authority by 
such men as Giovanni Spataro and Pietro Aaron. 

WRITINGS 

Breve introduitione dt musica misurata (Venice, 1 540//?) 
kpiMole (omposte in lingua volgare (MS. I-Rvat Val lal 5318) 

Other correspondence in F^Pn Ital 1 1 10, D-Bds Mus aulogr iheor 1 
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K Jeppc.sen ‘Eine musiktheoretische Korre.sponden/ des friiheren 
Cinqueccnto', AcM, xni (1941), 3 39 
P Bcrgquist The Theoretical H'ntings of Pietro Aaron (diSb , Columbia 
U , 1964) [includes Del Lago’s letters to and from Aaron] 

F. A Gallo ‘Citazioni di teonci mcdievali nclle letterc di Giovanni del 
Lago', Quadrivium, xiv (1973), 171 

D Harran ‘The 'fhconsl Giovanni del Lago a New View of the Man 
and his Writings’, MD, xxvii (1973), 107-51 

PETER BERGQUIST 

DeUa [Dalla] Gostena, Giovanni Battista (b Genoa, 
cl 540; d Genoa, early Dec 1598). Italian composer, 
uncle of Simone Molinaro. According to his own 
statements in his madrigal books of 1582 and 1584 he 
was a pupil of Philippe de Monte and found favour with 
the Emperor Maximilian II. On the title-pages of the 
same two volumes and on that of his 1 589 volume he 
described himself as maestro di cappella of Genoa 
Cathedral; he had probably held the post for some years 
before 1582 - possibly from the time of his lost 
madrigal book of 1 572 - and he held it until his death. 
As Giazotto showed, music flourished at the cathedral 
during his years there. From 1602 his post was held by 
Molinaro, whom he taught and who included nearly 40 
pieces by him in five collections that he published be- 
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tween 1599 and 1610. A few pieces by him appeared in 
four other collections between 1585 and 1612. His 
madrigals arc typical north Italian products of their 
period, and some of his sacred works display Venetian 
traits. His lute music is similar in technique to that of 
G. C. Barbetta and in style to that of other late 16th- 
century Italian lute composers, such as Molinaro and 
Terzi. The canzoni are based on chansons by such 
composers as Costeley and Lassus There is more 
individuality in the arch-form fantasias, with their econ- 
omical figuration and attenuated concluding tnplc-timc 
sections. 

WORKS 

[puhlisned m Venue unlew otherwise Mined) 

VOC AL 

Libro de |8J madngaii con le novc musichc da strumenti c da vocc, 4, 
5vv (Genoa, 1572), lo.sl (cited in catalogue of Biblioteca comunalc, 
Genoa ) 

11 libro pnmo di madngati, 4vv ( 1 582) 

II pnmo libro dc madrigali, Svv (1584) 

II pnmo libio dcllc caiizonctlc, 4vv (1586) 

II sccondo iibro di can/oncitc, 4vv (I5K9”) 

II secondo libro dc madrigali, 5vv (1595) 

9 madrigals, 4, Svv. 1585*’’, 1596'*, 1599", bioiitc dcITarborc 
musicalc contcncntc madrigali, Svv (Milan, I6(MJ) 

3 Magniheat, 4vv, be, 5 motels, 3 for Svv, be. spiritual madngal, 6vv 
16()5^ 16()9^ 1610', 1612^ 

LUTh 

Inlavolatura di liulo, fanlasie c eanzoni (1599). ed G Guilino 
(Florence. 1949) 

25 fantasias, 3 other works, 1599*'' 
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O Chilesolti f^ote urea ahum liutisu itahani della prima meta del 
Cmquecento (Turin, 1902), 561 

R Giazotlo ‘Pocsiadel Tasso in mortcdi Maria Gesualda’, HaM, ^vlll 
(1948), 15 

La musua a Genova nella vita puhh/ua e privatu dal Mil al 
XVlll secolo (Genoa, 1951), 128, 134, 2971 
W Boelticher ‘CJoslena, Giovanni Battista della’, MGG 

WALFFR PASS 

DeirAiolle [DelPAjolle, DcH’AiuIaJ, Francesco. See 

LAYOLLE, FRANCESCO DE. 

Della-Maria, (Pierre- Antoine-) Dominique (h 

Marseilles, 14 June 1769, d Pans, 9 March 1800) 
French composer. The son of an Italian artist who had 
settled in Marseilles, he received a good mu.sica] educa- 
tion, showing remarkable gifts at an early age and excel- 
ling at the mandolin and cello, an opera by him, per- 
formed at the Theatre de Marseille when he was 18, 
showed undoubted talent To complete his studies, he 
spent ten years in Italy, where he wrote six comic operas 
including II maestro di cappelia (performed in 1792), 
Paisiello, his last teacher there, was very fond of him 
Della-Maria arnved in Pans in 1796 He was fortun- 
ate enough to be helped by the dramatist Alexandre 
Duval, who gave him a script intended for the Thealre- 
Fran9ais; he turned this into a libretto for i.e pnsonmer, 
an op^ra comigue, and wrote the music in one week. The 
finest singers of the Theatre Favart, including Elleviou 
and Mme Dugazon, were engaged for its performance. 
From the premiere in 1798, the work had immense 
success, the airs becoming particularly popular The 
public welcomed his onginal, brilliant and fluid melodic 
style in contrast to the heavier music of his contempor- 
aries. He did not continue to write in this manner, 
however, and his subsequent works were less successful; 
La fausse duegne was not performed until after his 
death (1802). 

Della-Maria’s charm and talent made him a famous 
and cherished ^ure in Paris, and he was a member of 
the Marseilles Aicademy. His sudden death at the age of 


.^0 shocked the musical world; Dalayrac delivered a 
funeral oration and Duval had a tomb erected on his 
Romainville estate near Pans. 

WORKS 

All printed works were published in Pans, all stage works were operas 
lomiques first performed in Pans, unless otherwise stated 
II maestro di cappelia (drumma giocoso), Naples, 1792 
Chi vuol non puole (dramma giocoso. 2), Vicenza, sum 1795. F-Pn 
II matrimonio per scomme.ssa, ossia La guerra apcria C'drainnid 
giocoso. F' C’asari), Venice, aul 1795 
Le prisoiinier, ou La resscmblance ( I , A Duval), Favart. 29 Jan 1798. 
(n d ) 

Levicux chateau, ou La rencontre (3. Duval), Feydeau, 15 March 1798 
(n d ) 

Jacquot. oil I 'ecoledcs meres (2. Dc.spre/, Rouget de Lisle), Favari, 2K 
May 1798 

L'opera coniiquc (1, J Segur. F Dupaty). Opcra-C'omique. ID Jui^ 
1798 (n d ) 

L’tniclc valet (1, Duval), Opera-Comique, 8 Dec 1798 (n d ) 

La maison dii Marais (L Duval), Opcra-Comiquc, 8 Nov 1799 
La fausse duegne (3. Moncloux d’Fpinay), Opera -Comique, 34 June 
1802 

Other Mage works, many excerpts, arrs etc, pubd, some in contempor- 
ary collections 

Romances, mcl I ‘ennemi dc I’amoui (F Salverle) (n d ) 

Sonatas for various instruments 
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A Duval ‘Notice sur Ic compositeiii Dclla-Mana’. Deiude pluloso- 
phique, no 19. 10 germinal VIII (31 March 18(K)). 35 
N L F'ramery Notiie sur le musu ten Della-Maria mart Uepuis pi'u 
(Pans, 1800) 

A Duval Preface to I a’ pnsonmer. Oeuvres tompleles d’Alesamlu 
Duval, n (Pans. 182? 3) 

A Pougin ‘Della Maiia', Revue et gazelle musu ale, xxvi (18.59) 24'' 
M dc Ihemincs ‘Delia Maria’, Lart nnisual, xviii (1879), 10.5, Jh 
M Briquet ‘Della Maiia, PicTrL-Aiilomc-Donimiquc’. MGG 

PAIHI PTF LF'IAIILLI K 

Della Porta, Francesco (h Mon/a, c l 600, d Milan, Jan 
1666) Italian composer and organist He studied al 
Monza with the organist G D. Ripalla and spent the 
rest of his life in Milan He competed unsuccessfully lor 
the post o\' maestro di cappelia of Milan Cathedral on no 
fewer than three occa.sions, in 1638, 1641 and 1650, 
when the winners were G B Crivelli, A. M. Turali anti 
M A. Grancini respectively. From documents relating 
to the competitions and from the title-pages of his pub- 
lications It IS known that in 1638 and 1641 he was 
organist and maestro di cappelia of S Ambrogio. thal 
from at least 1645 and probably from 1642, when 
Turati became maestro of the cathedral, he was maestro 
of the chapel of S Maria presso S Celso and thal in 16.57 
he held a similar position at S Antonio It is cxlremelv 
unlikely that he is to be identified, as has sometimes 
been slated, with the Francesco Porta who collected the 
contents of Kapsberger’s third book of villanellas ami 
saw It through the press in Rome in 1 696. Della Porta is 
known primarily as a composer of .small-scale cona*r- 
lato works no doubt onginally intended for the Milan 
churches at which he worked 

WORKS 

Motetti, con le ictanic della beata verginc, libro I, 2 Svv, op 2 (Venue 
164.5) 

Motetli con un Magnificai, Litanic della beala verginc. 4, 5vv. libro 0- 
op 3 (Venice, 1648) 

Molctti, 2-5vv, con una mcs.sa e salmi, 4. Svv, libro III, op 4 (Antwerp 
1651) 

Salmi da cappelia, con aliri salmi conccrlati, 4vv. op.5 (VenicL 
1657) 

Mass, F-Pn, Molds, D-Bds, S-Uu, USSR-KA 

5 canzoni, org, 1639, l-Tn 

5 riccrcan, org, 1639 40, Tn 

Ricercari a 4 (Milan, n d ), cited in Picinclli 
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SKRGIO LAT N-S 

Della Porta, Gasparo {h ?Naples; d Naples, m or after 
1613). Italian composer. His only known publication is 
// primo lihro delle canzonette (Naples, 1613) for three 
voices. Most of the pieces are in two sections, both of 
which usually cadence al the same pitch. Triple metre 
and chromaticism are almost completely absent. The 
oulcr voices often progress in stereotyped tnadic pal- 
icrns or m melodic sequences of ascending 4ths, 
j,cparatcd by parallel lOths and, sometimes, by inadver- 
tent parallel 5ths and octaves. Despite the claim by the 
bookseller G. B Cimmino in the dedication that Della 
Porl.i was a person o( siMnc renown in music, he seems 
to have had only a limited number ol musical ideas, 
which he used again and again 

Kt-ITII A I ARSON 

Della Porta, Gioseppe (// 1697 X) Italian composer He 
wiole the opera l.'Eunllo (a new version of Gli amori 
ih Lului e Cion, originally given al Bologna in 1688 
with music by Alessandro Melani) (or performance al 
Rome in the house ol Count C'entini during C'armval 
1697, he also wrote a cantata for C ount Giorgio Adamo 
ill Mailmil/ to a text by F Posterla, which was pci- 
lonncd in Rome in 1698 For both works only the 
published librettos suivive 

UIBl I(H|RA1>H^ 

0 (i I Sonncck I ibr{ir\ of Conuriw Cottilof^ui’ of Operu I ihrciKn 
hiniitl lu'fow im (WaslunjUiMi, I)( 1914) 

M lalhot 'Some Ovcilookcd MSS in Manchoslcr , Ml cxn (1974), 
94 1 

Dt'lPArpa, Giovanni Leonardo. Sec Arra, Giovanni 
IIONARDO I)l I I' 

DelPArpa, ()ra/.iu. Sec MiC'KI, ORA/IO 

Della Valle, Pietro |‘Il Pellegrino') (h Rome, 1 1 April 
1 586, li Rome, 2 1 April 1 652) Italian author, poet, 
wntci on music and composer He was one of the most 
iinporlant and wide-ranging figures in the cultural life o( 
Riime in the first half of the 1 7th century, not least in 
the spheie of music. He was the son of a noble Roman 
laniily and received a cultural education worthy of his 
social standing he studied dancing with Fabntio 
L.iroso, the harpsichord with Slcfano Tavolaccio, 
Ouin/io Solini and Paolo Quagliati, counterpoint, con- 
iimio playing and the theorbo with Solini and the viola 
d*! gumba with Marco Fralicelli. In 1 606 he wrote the 
text k)i II cam) di Fedeltd d'Anwrc, set to music by 
Quagliati and performed during that year's Carnival (it 
published in 1611). This allegorical azione, sung by 
live characters accompanied by instruments and per- 
loimed on a travelling cart, testifies to his early interest 
"1 new musical ideas. He was adventurous by nature, 
‘ind in 161 1, after a stay in Naples, he went to Tuni.sia 
*9 light pirates On 4 March 1614 he set off on a long 
to the East hence his nickname (‘The 
anderer’) - that lasted for 12 years, during which he 
<-ollected, among other things, many important manu- 
scripts. His learned studies based on them are now 
juostly lost. The story of his travels was published in 
‘^tir volumes as Fiaggi descritti in 54 lettere famigliari 
r’uie, 1650^ 58; ed. F. Gacta and L. Lockhart, Rome 
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1972 ), reprinted several times and translated into 
English, French, German and Dutch. 

Della Valle returned to Rome on 28 March 1626 and 
immediately became involved again in the cultural and 
social life of the city, among other activities, presenting 
musical and theatrical performances in Ins house. In 
1629 he wrote the text for La mile nnverdua, an al- 
legorical work celebrating the birth of his daughter 
Romibera and described as ‘an evening’s dramatic enter- 
tainment [veglia] to be performed with music’. The loss 
of the music even the composer’s name is unknown - 
makes it difficult to hazard any opinion as to its style, 
but to judge by the .stage directions in the manuscript it 
was probably in a similar, though much extended, form 
to that of II cam) di Fedeltd d'Amon\ passages for solo 
voice alternating with others for several voices. A lost 
work 'in the form ol a dialogue' between Sofonisba and 
and Massinissa, presumably written in madngalian 
style, and described by (i. B Doni in Annoiazioni sopra 
il Compendio de' genen e de' modi della musiea (1640, 
pp 64f). probably dales Irom the same period 

In 1627 Della Valle was elected a member of the 
Accadcniia dcgli Umorisli, founded by Andrea 
Capramca, and assumed the sobriquet ‘11 Fantastico': 
fiom July 16.35, after Capranica's death, the academy 
met at Della Valle's house His friendship with Dorn {see 
GIOVANNI BAlliSTA DoNi), which probably began in 
1635, exerted a great infiuence on his artistic and 
musical interests, turning them almost exclusively in the 
direction of ancient music and the attempts to revive in 
modern music the genera, modes and accents of Greek 
music The relations between the two men are charted in 
a series of interesting letters, which give some idea of 
the complex problems posed by so abstruse a subject. 
Della Valle’s first composition to follow the principles 
set out by Doni was probably the lost Duilogo di Esler, 
foi five voices, perlormed at the Oratorio del Ss 
C’rocihsso on 2 April 1640, in some letters it is referred 
to as an oratorio In the same year he wrote two other 
such works, the Dialogo della partenza, also lost, and 
the live- part Dialogo per la fesla della santissima 
Punficaztone, ‘in five different modes, Dorian, Phrygian, 
Aeolian, Lydian and llypolydian' The latter is his only 
surviving score, it was written for the Oratorio della 
Vallicclla hut was never performed Notwithstanding its 
use of ancient Greek modes, it is very like a vernacular 
oratorio in structure and musical style Della Valle himself 
sometimes called it an oratorio, his indiscriminate use of 
the lenns ‘dialogue’ and “oratorio' is of some interest in the 
early history of the oratorio The work i.s short and 
consists of alternating sections for one. two, three and five 
voices over a continuo part played on a ‘tri harmonic 
harpsichord’ and a ‘panharmonic violonc’. These instru- 
ments, and others, including ‘violini dalle Ire armonie’, 
were specially made by Della Valle for the performance 
of his own compositions and used various types of tuning, 
depending on the mode used. Some of them arc illustrated 
in the works of Doni and in Kircher. Della Valle’s last 
composition was probably the lost Dialogo di Luys 
Camdes, ‘set to music . in a mixture of the diatonic, 
chromatic and enharmonic genera and in seven different 
modes, Donan, Aeolian, lastian, Lydian, Phrygian, 
Hypolydian and Mixolydian’; he sent il to King John IV of 
Portugal on 11 April 1649. 

Della Valle is, however, important in the history of 
music less for his compositions than for the discourse 
that he addressed to Lclio Guidiccioni in 1640, Della 
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musica delVcta nostra, which is a rich, vivid and colour- 
ful source of information about Roman musical life 
during the first decades of the 17lh century Described 
as a ‘short history of the musical matters of our lime’, it 
IS a defence of modern music, that is, ‘decorated music' 
(‘musica ornata') by contemporary composers, who 
‘have added to the subtleties of counterpoint a thousand 
graces in the form of trills, rubato, syncopations, 
tremolos, the use of piano and forte, and other similar 
exquisite touches'. Della Valle also insisted that such 
music should not be ‘banished by the church but should, 
on the contrary, be welcomed by it with open arms'. 
Some of his judgments are particularly interesting, for 
instance that Gesualdo ‘perhaps set an example to every- 
one else in the writing of affective vocal music' and that 
some of Palestrina’s compositions ‘should not be valued 
as objects for use but should be kept m a museum as 
beautiful curiosities'. The lively historical .sense and 
prcci.se cultural knowledge revealed by such remarks 
are matched by his insistence on respect for the literary 
text, ‘which IS the spirit of .song and more important to it 
than anything el.se'. His Note nel Discorso sopra la 
musica ant tea e mculerna, written in 1641 in respon.se to 
Nicolo Farfaro's Discorso sopra la music a antica, e 
moderna, is also of interest It is followed in the manu- 
.script by an appendix in which Della Valle discus.scd 
problems posed by the division of the octave into equal 
semitones and declared himself against such a practice. 
WORKS 

WRIllNOS 

(tmtv those conicrnitiii musu) 

Delta musica dell eta nostra the non e panto infer tore, an, / e mt^hore th 
quella dell eta passaia. 16 Jan 1640, cd A t Cion. O’ k Doni 
Tratiati dt musua, ii (riorcncc, 176^). 24911, icpr in A Solcili 
Ia‘ orifcini del melodranuna {Wmw, 190V/?1969). 14X 79 
Note nel Dtsi or so sopra la mus u a ant it a e moderna ( M S, /- 1 nm, 1641) 

1 .cllcrs lo G B Ooni, Bibliolcca del I .icco Musitale, Florence, someed 
in Solcrti ( 1905) 

vo< A I 

faster, oralorio, 5vv. vie ‘panarmonico', hpd ‘hesarmornco* Rome, S 
Marcello. 1626 or 1627, lost 

(Dialogue bclwccn Sofonisba and Mas.smissa], c 1629, loM 
Dinlogo di Fstcr. Svv, Rome, Oratorio del Ss C 'rocitisso. 2 April 1640, 
lost [probably laler version ol l.stcr] 

Dialogo della parlcn/a, 1640, losi 

Diulogo per la festa della saniissima Rurilica/ionc 5vv, vns 'dalle Ire 
annonic*. vie 'panai monico’, hpd ‘inarmonico’, 1640. comprised foi 
Rome, Oratorio della Valliccllu, but not perf , Rn 
Dialogo di Luys C ’amoes, in or bcfoic I (>49. lost 

i.iiiRLi I os 

llcarro di Fcdclia d'Amore, scl by P Quagliali, perf Rome, earn 1606 
I Rome, 1611) 

La valle rinverdita ('veglia drammatica'), perf Rome, 1629, MOe. pr 
in Solerti (1905), )14fr 
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AGOSTINO ZIINO 

l>ella Viola. Sec Dalla viola family. 

Della Viola, Alessandro [Alexander]. See MliRLo, 
ALF.SSANDRO. 

Della [Dalla] Voipe, Lelio (// Bologna, 1720 49) 
Italian music publisher and bookseller His firm was 
active in Bologna for most of the 18th century and wa.s 
famous in the art of typography and for the accuracy 
and elegance of its editions. In 1720, as head of a 
society of Bolognese printers, he acquired the printing 
estabh.shment of the widow of Giulio Borsaghi. His first 
musical publication was Angelo Bcrtalotti's Regole per 
il canto fermo, first published in 1720 and reprinted in 
1744, 1756, 1764 and 1778. He ordered mu.sical type 
characters from the Netherlands and in 1734 began his 
music printing activities in earnest, starting with 
Giovanni Battista Martini’s op I, Lttante e aniifone a 4 
voci con violini He was also active as a bookseller, 
handling the musical publications of the Bolognese prin- 
ters Monti and Silvani In 1735 he published an index of 
the musical editions of these two publishers which were 
sold by his firm {Indue delle opere di musica stampatc 
che St vendono alia stamperia dt Lelto della V'^olpe in 
Bologna) Other publications include instrumental and 
sacred music by (i A. Peril (1737), G B Martini 
(1747, 1763), G. M Rutini (1765), P. Pericoh (1769, 
1796), A. Carol! (1766) and P. A Pavona (1770) He 
also published treatises by A G Minelli {Ristretto delle 
regole piu essenzudi della musica, 1748) and G B 
Martini (Escmplarc ossia Saggio fondament ale pratico di 
contrappunto sopra il canto jermo, 1774-5), as well as 
Martini’s Storia della musica (1757-81). After 1744 
Della Volpe's editions were no longer printed but 
engraved He died on 6 October 1749, and the firm was 
taken over by his son Pctronio, who continued to pub- 
lish under the name Lelio della Volpc, The firm’s usual 
typographical mark is the figure of a wolf (‘volpe' in 
Italian) 
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ANNF SCHNOEBELEN 

Delle Palle [Dalle Palle, Del Palle, Del Palla], Sclpione 
(// mid- 1 6th century). Italian singer and composer. He 
may be identifiable with Scipione de’ Vecchi, call<Hi 
‘Delle Palle’, who was a nobleman of Siena and who 
died in 1568 In 1612 he was referred to by a Tuscan 
musician as ‘the foremost singer of that [i.e. the 16th] 
century’. When Cosimo I de' Medici brought Giulio 
Caccini from Rome to Florence as a youth m the miiJ' 
156()s, he supported his study with Delle Palle: in the 
preface to Le nuove musiche Caccini referred to ‘niy 
famous master Scipione Del Palla’, saying he had Icarnl 
from him ‘the noble manner of singing*. He is also cited 



m LuJgi Dentice’s Dialoghi sulla musica as being active 
but in Naples - at the lime of its publication (1552). 
In Aeri raccolti . . dove si cantano sonetti, stanze. & 
terze rime, a collection edited by Rocco Rodio and 
reprinted in Naples in 1577, there is one piece, Dura 
legge d'amore, attributed to Delle Palle. 
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A Brunelli dedication of Canont vara muswali sopra un soggelto solo 
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R Morrocchi ! m musica m Siena, L Banchi (Siena, 1KH6/ A 1969) 

H WILHY HITCHCOCK 

Deller, Alfred (George) {b Margate, 31 May 1912, J Bol- 
ogna, 16 July 1979). English countertenor. In 1940 he 
joined Canterbury Cathedral choir, where, in 1943, Tip- 
pett heard him sing; this led to his London debut that 
year in a Morlcy C'ollege concert. In 1946 he sang in 
Purcell's Come, ye Sons oj Art, away in the BBC Third 
Programme's inaugural broadcast, and in 1947 began 
his full-time career. His first recording (of Purcell 
songs) was made with Walter Bergmann in 1949; for his 
second (of Dowland songs, in 1950) he was accom- 
panied by Desmond Dupre Together, Deller and Dupre 
were responsible for the revival of the English lute-song 
111 the 1950s The Deller Consort, a small group devoted 
10 the faithful and idiomatic performance of early music, 
was formed in 1950, and from 1964 Dellcr's son Mark 
(h St Leonards, 27 Sept 1938) sang countertenor 
with It In 1963 Deller founded the Stour Music Festival 
(Kent), for annual music-making with the consort and 
some of the continental performers (Leonhardt, 
Bruggen) with whom Deller was associated. Con- 
certs, including new works as well as music from the 
16 th and 17th centuries, were held in an informal atmo- 
sphere Britten wrote the part of Oberon in A 
Midsummer Night's Dream for Deller, who sang in the 
iirsi performances in 1960 and in the recording. Other 
composers to write for him include F'ricker, Mcllers, 
Ridout (Death, in The Pardoner's Tale, 1971) and 
Rubbia He was made OBE in 1970. 

Dellcr’s voice was a successful blend of his falsetto 
range with a light baritone. At the peak of his career his 
voice was smoother, lighter and more lyrical than that 
cultivated by many of his successors; and while he sang 
at his best m slow and expressive music, he executed 
dramatic anas and florid passages with exceptional skill 
He was criticized for vocal mannerisms, including 
his idiosyncratic 'shading' of high notes and phrases, 
hut It is largely to his credit that the high male voice is 
once more in demand in concert halls and seriously 
taught in conservatories. 
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and M Hardwick Alfred Deller a Singularity of yoice (\.ondon, 
1%K) [wiih discography] 

t) Baldwin and T Wilson ‘Alfred Deller, John Freeman and Mr Pale', 
Ml. 1 (1969), 103 

DAVID SCOTT 

I>ener [Teller, Doller, Toller], Florian Johann {b 
Drosendorf, baptized 2 May 1729; d Munich, 19 April 
*773). Austrian violinist and composer. He probably 
!‘tudicd in Vienna, where he met Jommelli (cl 749) and 
may have met and even written some ballet music for 
*hc ballet-master Franz Hilverding. In 1751 he accepted 
Pos!iion as a ripieno violinist in the Stuttgart 
Hoflcapelle of Duke Karl Eugen of Wurttemberg. In 
*756 Deller asked the duke's permission to take lessons 
‘^tmterpoint and composition from Jommelli, who 
engaged as principal conductor at Stuttgart from 
753 Meanwhile, he also played the violin for the 
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dancing classes of the ballet-masters Michel delf Agatha 
and Francois Sauveterre, which gave him an insight into 
dance technique and its musical requirements. With the 
arrival of J. G. Noverre early in 1760 the ballet com- 
pany, which had been founded two years earlier, was 
greatly enlarged. The next years saw ballet productions 
on a lavish scale featuring famous dancers. Noverre 
soon recognized Deller’s talent for composing ballet 
music, and is said to have considered Deller his most 
able collaborator (Schubart, 1806). Perhaps the greatest 
of their collaborations was Orjeo ed Euridice, which 
was first performed at Stuttgart between Acts 2 and 3 of 
Jommelli’s Didone in 1763; that same performance also 
saw the premiere of their ballet Der Sieg des Neptun (in 
the opera’s last act), which became known for its depic- 
tion of the battle between the elements Fire and Water. 

After Noverre left Stuttgart in 1767, Deller turned 
his hand to writing several comic operas, including La 
contese per amore and // maestro di cappella. After 20 
years of service in Stuttgart and many years of com- 
plaining of his low position there, Deller was finally 
released in the summer of 1771 and made his way to 
Vienna, where II maestro di cappella was performed at 
the Burgtheater on 31 December 1771 He soon left 
and went to Munich, where he is reputed to have 
received a commission from Maria Antonia Walpurgis 
to write a mass for Dresden 
Although Deller wrote several instrumental works, as 
well as comic operas, he is best remembered as a 
composer of ballet music. His ballets were of the genre 
danse en action, rather than danse simple (i.e. the goal 
was a dramatic idea that could be realized by the co- 
operation of music with dance and pantomime). One of 
Dellcr's greatest admirers was C. F. D. Schubart, who 
credited him with a large part of Noverre’s success at 
Stuttgart, and quoted Noverre’s praise that Deller had 
no equal in writing music which gave deeper meaning to 
pantomime (Schubart, 1812). His music was generally 
in the Viennese Classical style with the addition of 
Italian orchestral recitative fcr the large pantomime 
scenes and folklike melodies. His fame as a ballet com- 
poser quickly spread, for a volume of scenarios by the 
Kassel ballet-master Etienne Lauchery entitled Recueil 
des ballets execute sur les thedtres de Cosset (Kassel, 

1 768) contains seven works with music wholly or partly 
by Deller In addition to Stuttgart and Kassel, Deller’s 
ballets were performed in Mannheim, Linz, Pressburg 
and Vienna (see Schlossar, Olivier). The music to 
Noverre’s ballet La mart d'Hcrcule (performed with 
Jommclli’s Semiramide in 1762) was attributed to 
Rodolphe by Abert (1913), but is now thought to be by 
Deller, who is named alone on a manuscript score 
(dated 1762, in CS-K) and with Toeschi on a printed 
scenario for Lauchery’s version (1767). 

WORKS 

BALLETS 

Mu.sic lost unless otherwise stated; cxlant pubd scenanos are in E 
Lauchery Recueil des ballets exicuti mr les thidtres de Cassel 
depuis I'ann^e 1764 jusqu'd la fin de I’annee 1768 (Kassel, 1768) (LJ, 
or Recueil de programmes de ballets de M Noverre (Vienna, 1776) 
[N], original choreographers given in parentheses. 

Amore vincilore deirindifl'crenza (Noverre). Sluligarl, 1761, pubd 
scenario in US-Wc, II riconoscimento inaspettato (Noverre), 
Stuttgart, 1761, pubd scenano in Wc [possibly by Rodolphe]; La 
morl d’Hcrcule (Noverre), Stuttgart, 11 Feb 1762. also choreo- 
graphed by Lauchery, 1767, with add music by Toeschi, L, music in 
CS‘K, D-Sl, cd. H. Abert, DDT, xliii-xliv (1913) [wrongly attrib. 
Rodolphe]; Orfeo ed Eundioe (Noverre), Stuttgart, 1 1 Feb 1 763, 
choreographed by Lauchery, 1766, L, music CS^K, D-Rtt, formerly 
D,S, ed H. Abert, DDT; Dcr Sicg des Neptun (Noverre), Stuttgart, 
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II hcb 176^. La mort de Licoinede (Noverre). Slutigarl, 1764. 
Vienna, 1776, N, Apollon et Daphne (Lauchery), Kassel, el 764, with 
Rodolphe, L. Pan cl Syrinx (Lauchery), Kassel, 1766, with Ciilberl, 
L , Pigmalionou La statue aniince (Lauchery), Kassel, 1767. L, fiton 
cl I'Aurore (Lauchery), Kassel, 1767, with Rodolphe, L 
La pauvre, after 1767, formerly in PS, La schiava liberata, 
Ludwigsburg, 1768, formerly PS, ed H Abcil, DD'I, Telcphe cl 
Ismenic oii La niorl d’Funle (Lauchery), Kassel, 1768, with 
Rodolphe, L , Hylas et Eglec, ou La fete d’amour (Lauchery), Kassel. 
1769, Ballo polonois, Stuttgart, 1770, formerly PS, ed H Abcrl, 
DDT. La Constance, Stuttgart, 1770. lormerly PS, ed H Abort. 
DDT, L’embarquement pour Cythere, ou Lc tnoinphe dc Venus 
(Lauchery), Kassel, 1770, HneecI Lavinie (F G Regnaud). Kassel. 

1773. with J Tocschi, Le rival imaginairc (Lauchery), Mannheim, 

1774, Die [..eidcn dcs jungen Werthcr [Der jungc WertherJ (.1 Sch- 
malogger), Pressburg, 1777, pubd scenario in A-Hwi P perf Vienna. 
cl775j. La manee de village (Lauchery), Kassel, 1784, ? ballets to 
opera Culliroe, P-Sl, I without title, CS-K 

O'lIIFR WORKS 

II tamburo notlurno (opcia bufla), (iiafeneck, Hb'' [possibly by 
Rodolphe] 

II maestro di cappcila (drammii giocoso, A Palomba), Vienna, 1771, 
anas, duel, A-tVn, pubd lib 

La conlesc pei amorc (dramma giocoso, 3). P-Plh, never perf , Gci 
trans as F.igensinn und lauen dcr Liebc, Bonn, 1782, lib (Frankfurt 
and 1 cip/ig, 1783) 

La conladina nolle cortc (comic opera), doubtful (see Abort. 1913) 
Other vocal comic operas, perf Wurtlcmbcig. 1770, doubtful, ana, 
S, mst acc . f-Mf , duetto notlurno, 2 S, b lost, scattered refeicnccs to 
sacred music 

Inst 6 Sonatas, 2 vn, vc. hp<l (London, '^780), A Favounle Chaconri. 
pf (London, n d ), 4 syms , P-SH’I, I sym , 2 H cones . lost 
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XVlUeMeile, \ (Mannheim, 1901), iv (Kassel, 1905) 

K SchilTmann Prama und f 'heater in Oesterretch oh der Lnns his rum 
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Wurttemherg und seine Aeit, ed Wurttembcrgcf Gesthichts- und 
Allertums Vcrcin, i/8 (F.sshngen, 1907) 

R. Krauss Pa.s Stuttgarler Hofthcater von den altesten Zeiteri his zur 
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Delle Sedie, Enrico (h Livorno, 17 .June IH22: d La 
Garenne-Colombes, nr Pans, 28 Nov 1907). Italian 
baritone and teacher. After giving up a military career 
he studied with Galeffi and made his debut at San 
Casciano in 1851 in Nahucco, repeating the role shortly 
afterwards at Pistoia. The following year he appeared at 
Florence in Rigoletto and in 1855 at the Canobbiana, 
Milan, in I punt an i and Ricci’s Carr ado d'Altamura 
He appeared at La Scala in 1859 and made his London 
debut on 8 June 1861 at the Lyceum Theatre as Di 
Luna in I! trovatore. A week later he sang Renato in the 
first London performance of Vn hallo in maschera, a 
part he repeated at the Thcatre-Italien, Pans, that 
autumn and at Covent Garden in 1862. His other roles 
included Figaro in ll barbiere di Sivtglia, Malalesta in 
Don Pasquale^ Plunkett in Martha, Germont in La 
traviata and Don Giovanni. From 1867 to 1871 he 
taught singing at the Paris Conservatoire. Although his 
voice was small, his style and musicianship were 
regarded as outstanding. 


WRITINGS 

Arte e fisiohgia del canto (Milan, 1876) 

Rtflessioni mite cause della decadenza della scuola di canto in It aim 
(Pans, 1881) 

L'estetua del canto e dellarie melodrammatiea (Pans, 1886) 

A Complete Method of Singing (New York, 1894) [1876 and 1886 
treatises abridged] 
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A Bonavcnlura Mu.sici.sii livornesi (Livorno, 1930) 

F Ciura L'lmpre.sano in angustie (Milan, 1940) 

ELIZABETH FORBFS 

Dellinger, Rudolf (h Graslit/ [now Krasiice], Bohemia, 
8 July 1857; d Dresden, 24 Sept 1910) German com- 
poser and conductor The son of a woodwind instrument 
maker, he studied for three years at the music school m 
Graslil/ and then from 1874 to 1879 studied the clari- 
net with Julius Pisafowitz at the Prague Conservatory, 
In 1880 he became theatre conductor in Brno and was 
subsequently at various other German theatres before he 
wen! to the Carl Schultze Theater in Hamburg in 1883 
There he met the singer Anna Maria Eppich (1864 
1919), whom he married in 1886 after the wide success 
of his first operetta Don C'esar, this work, which used 
the same story as Wallace’s Maritana, was performed 
throughout Germany and Austria and as far aiield as the 
USA. In 1893 Dellinger became chief conductor at the 
Residcnz-Thealer in Dresden where further operettas 
were produced with limited success In later years he 
suiTered from financial worries and consequent over- 
work, and in December 1909 he had a mental break 
down which led to Ins death 

W(.)RKS 

C'S Hamhurg Carl Schultze I heaiei 
RT Presden. Residenr-I heater 

7 operettas, cdch in 3 acts, published in vocal .score Don Cesar (() 
Wallher, alter P Duinanoir and A -P d'F.nnery I!)on Cesar di 
Ba/an). CS. 28 March 188.5 (Hamburg, 1885). I oriainc (Walthcrl 
CS. 2 Oct 1886 (Hambuig, 1886), (apilain Fracassa (F Zell, K 
Gcncc, alter T Gautier), C'S, 2 March 1889 (Hamburg, 1889) Sam( 
C'yr (Wallher, alter Dumas the elder), C'S 10 Jan 1891 (liamburji 
1891), Die (.'hansonellc (V l.con, H von Waldbcrg), R1 , 16 Sepi 
1894 (Leipzig, 1894), Jadwiga (R Pohl, P Hirschbcrget, allti 
Scribe Les diamants de lu couronne), R1 , 5 Oct 1901 (Leip/i): 
1901), Dcr Ici/tc Jonas (Pohl. I, Aschcr), RT. 2 April 1910, nm 
pubd 

Marches, songs 
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R IX'lhngcr ‘Autobiographic’, Hildende Geisier. n (Berlin, 1906) 
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K M Pisarowiiz R LXlhnger', /Xw/vr /le xxvii (Bonn 

1957) 

ANDREW LAMB 

Dello Joio, Norman (h New York, 24 Jan 191.3). Amen- 
can composer and educator It was as an organist at the 
Star of the Sea C’hurch, New York, that he entered 
professional music at the age of 14. His father, Casiinir, 
who emigrated from Italy early in the century, was alM’ 
an organist. Dello Join’s godfather, the composer and 
organist Pietro Yon, was his principal teacher. He ah 
tended All Hallows Institute (1926 30) and the College 
of the City of New York (1932 4) before pursuing full' 
time musical training at the Institute of Musical Art 
(1936) and the Juilliard graduate school (1939-4b 
where he studied composition with Wagenaar. In 
he studied with Hindemith at Tanglewood and at the 
Yale School of Music. 

From the beginning of his career he received a num 



bcr of grants and awards, and his works had regular 
performances. He won an Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Award for his Piano Trio (1937), a Town Hall 
Composition Award for the orchestral work Magnificat 
and Guggenheim Fellowships in 1943 and 1944. 
In the following year he received a grant from the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters. His Variations, 
Chaconne and Finale, first performed by the New York 
PO under Walter, won the New York Music Critics’ 
Circle Award for the best new orchestral piece of 1948; 
he won a second Critics’ Circle Award in 1962 for the 
opera The Triumph of St Joan. The Pulitzer Prize for 
music was awarded to him m 1957 for Meditations on 
Ecclesiastes for string orchestra. Among several scores 
composed for television, his music for the NBC pro- 
gramme The Louvre won the 1 965 Emmy award. 

Dello Joio’s teaching career began at Sarah Lawrence 
College, Bronxville, New York (1945-50). He was 
professor of composition at Mannes College of Music, 
New York (1956-72), and in 1959 he began a 14-ycar 
association with the Contemporary Music Project for 
Creativity in Music Education (supported by the Ford 
Foundation), through which young composers were 
placed in high schools throughout the USA to write new 
music for the school ensembles. Dello Joio conceived 
the project and was made chairman of the policy com- 
mittee. In 1972 he accepted the positions of professor of 
music at Boston University and acting dean of the 
university’s School of Fine and Applied Arts 
The relatively brief training with Hindemith was 
influential in shaping Dello Joio’s musical thinking, 
though It was Hindemith’s advice, rather than any tech- 
nical instruction, that had most effect He urged Dello 
Joio to speak naturally as a composer, without concern 
for models that had little relevance to his experience and 
temperament The musical influences of Dello Joio's 
earlier life were 19th-century Italian opera. Catholic 
church music and the popular music and jazz of New 
York in the 1920s and 1930s Dello Joio fu.sed elements 
of these to form the vocabulary for his subsequent 
creative work; the most prominent elements are 
Circgorian chant and a preoccupation with religious 
subjects Such works as Magnificat, Meditations on 
Eaieuastes and New York Profiles use either literal 
quotations of chants or chant-like melodies. Dello Joio’s 
iicatmenl of the Joan of Arc story went through several 
revisions and transformations in operatic and sym- 
phonic form. The first was the opera The Triumph of St 
Joan, which he withdrew after its premiere. A second 
upera was written for television as The Trial at Rouen, 
with a completely new text and score; this work was 
revised as The Triumph of St Joan for the New York 
^ fly Opera. A further version was The Triumph oj St 
Joan Symphony, a three-movement work based on 
matenal from the first opera; it was first performed with 
choreography by Graham as Seraphic Dialogue. All of 
^he St Joan works contain much effective music in a 
P-seudo-liiurgical style. 

His affinity with and enjoyment of popular music are 
parent in numerous works. The flamboyant Fantasy 
Jfld Variations for piano and orchestra, in its bursts of 
hammered-out repeated notes and jazz syncopation, 
^'iggesis the same big-city stimulants that affected 
Gershwin. A flair for the theatrical is also evident: there 
fondness for big contrasts in dynamics, romantic 
“fles, grand gestures. This flair serves particularly well 
his stage and television scores {Air Power is a promin- 
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ent example). In general Dello Joio’s music is extrovert, 
colourful and well-crafted. 

WORKS 
{.selecuve list) 

STAGE AND CHORAL 

Operas- The Ruby (W. Mass), 1953, The Trial at Rouen (television 
opera, Dello Joio), 1955, rev stage as The Triumph of St Joan, 1959; 
Blood Moon (G Hoffman), 1961 

Ballets. The Duke of Sacramento, 1942, On Stage, 1946, Hcloise and 
Abelard. 1969 

Choral- A Psalm of David, chorus, str, brass, pare, 19.50; Song of the 
Open Road (Whitman), chorus, tpt, pf, 1952, Song of Affirmation 
(sym cantata, S V Benet), S, narrator, chorus, orch, 1953, Adieu, 
Mignonne. when you are gone, female vv, pf, 1954, To St Cecilia 
(Drydcn), chorus, pf/brass, 1958, Prayers of Cardinal Newman, 
choriLS, org, 1960; Mass, chorus, brass, org, 1969, Fvocations 
(R Hillyer), chorus, orch, 1970, Psalm of Peace, chorus, tpl, 
hn, org/pf, 1972; Come to me. my Love, SATB, 1973 

ORCHESTRAL 

PI Concertino, 1938, FI Concertino, 1939, Sinfonietta, 1940; 2 Pf 
Cone, 1941, Magnificat, 1941 2, Harmonica Concertino, 1944, 
Concert Music, 1945, Harp Cone , 1945, Ricercan, pf, orch. 1946, 
Serenade. 1947 H, Variations, Chaconne and Finale (3 Sym 
Dances). 1947, New York Profiles, 1949; The Triumph ol St Joan 
Sym. 1951 

Concertante. cl. orch, 1952, Lamentation of Saul (after D H 
Lawrence David), Bar, 5 insts, orch. 1954, Meditations on 
tcclesiastcs, str, 19.56, Air Power, sym suite, 1957; A Ballad of the 
Seven Lively Arts, pf, orch, 1958. Fantasy and Vanations, pf, orch, 
1961. Antiphonal Fantasy on a Theme of Vincenzo Albrici, org, 
brass, sti. 1966, The Dancing Sergeant, 1967, 5 Images, 1967, 
Fantasies on a Theme by Haydn, band, 1968, Homage to Haydn, 
1968, Songs of Abelard, band, 1969; Choreography, str, 1972; 
Concertante, wind, 1973 

rtlAMBER AND INSTRUMENTAL 

3 pf sonatas, 1943, 1944, 1948, Trio, fl, vc, pf, 1944; Duo concertato, 
vc. pf, 1945, Vanations and Capnccio, vn, pf, 1948, Ana and 
Toccata. 2 pf, 1952, Colloquies, vn, pf, 1964; Laudation, org, 1965; 
Ragatellcs, harp. 1969. Capnccio, pf. 1969, 3 Essays, cl, pf, 1974, 
Diversions, pi, 1975, 5 Lyric Pieces, org, 1975 

Principal publishers Fischer, Marks, G Schirmer 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

E Downes ‘The Music of Norman Dello Joio’. MQ, xlvm (1962), 149 
Comparers of the Amencwi, ix (Washington. DC, 1963) 

RICHARD JACKSON 

Del Mar, Norman (Rene) {h London, 31 July 1919). 
English conductor, composer and writer on music. He 
studied the horn and composition at the RCM, also 
working privately with Matyas Seiber. After war service 
with the RAF Central Band, he played in various 
London orchestra^ (notably in Beecham’s RPO as 
second to Dennis Brain), did some composing and 
arranging and gained experience conducting an amateur 
orchestra; this grew into the Chelsea SO, which under 
Del Mar gave world or British premieres of works by 
Dohnanyi, Strauss, Hindemith and Poulenc, as well as 
performances of works then little known in England, 
including Stravinsky’s early Symphony, Busoni’s Piano 
Concerto and Mahler’s Second and Ninth Symphonies. 
Beecham’s interest in Mahler’s no.2 led to Del Mar’s 
associate conductorship with the RPO in 1947. His 
professional debut came that year at Drury Lane in the 
Strauss Festival, in^the composer’s presence, and he con- 
ducted the Sadler's Wells Ballet and the English Opera 
Group in the late 1940s. At that time he also conducted 
many amateur orchestras, from whom he has always 
had a talent for obtaining excellent results. He assisted 
Nikolay Malko with the Yorkshire SO (1954-6), and 
in 19^ became conductor of the BBC Scottish 
Orchestra; in five years he brought it to a new pilch of 
excellence and broadened its programmes. In 1968 he 
was appointed chief conductor of the Goteborg SO, and 
in 1974 principal conductor of the Academy of the 
BBC. He was made CBE in 1975. 
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Delmas, Marc 

Del Mar’s clear exposition of complex scores and his 
strong sympathies for late 19th- and early 20th-century 
music have made him an outstanding conductor of 
music in Romantic or post-Romantic vein, and he has 
been particularly successful in Mahler, he has also 
introduced a large number of works to English and 
foreign audiences His writings include an admirably 
thorough, scholarly and discerning three-volume study. 
Richard Strauss (London, 1962, 1969 and 1972, rev 2/ 
1978). His Flute Concerto was first performed by 
Gareth Morris in 1964, he has also composed two sym- 
phonies, a string quartet and a number of works for 
Dennis Brain. 

JOHN WARRAOK 

Delmas, Marc (h St Quentin, 28 March 1885, d Pans. 
30 Nov 1931) French composer He studied at the 
Pans Conservatoire with Lcroux (harmony), Caussade 
(counterpoint and fugue) and Lcnepveu and Vidal (com- 
position), winning the Pnx de Rome in 1919 with Le 
poete ct la fee. His music shows unusual robustness of 
picturesque and dramatic gesture, perhaps for this 
reason he had considerable success with works for the 
stage, of which the ballet Cvrca won him the Pnx dc la 
Ville de Pans (1925). In 1931 he received the Chailes 
Blanc Prize for his book on Bizet. 

WORKS 
(selective li\t) 

Operas Camille, I. Pans, Opera -Ckimiquc, 1921, Iriam, Bordeaux, 
1923, Lc masque, 3, Nice, 1926, La giaour, 4, Vichy, I92K, Quand 
on conspire (comcdic lyrique, R hscholici), r l93(), Sylvcilc, opci- 
cUd, collab H l evrier. Pans, Tnanon L>riqiic, 1932 
Ballot Cyicd, Pans, Opera, 1927 

Incidental music Penihesilec, Beziers, Arcncs, 1922, Le du’u sans 
couronne, Be/icrs, Arenes, 1923, Robcrl C’atelet, Si Quentin. 192K, 
Andorra (I Sandy, J Camp), el 930 
Orch IvC bateau ivre, sym poem aftei Rimbaud, pi, oreh, pei I 1923. 
Rapsodie sur dcs themes dricgeois, vc. orch, peif 1927, manv other 
picce.s, incl dramatic scenns 

Inst Pi Trio, c, peri" 1921, Sonata, vn, pf, peri 1928, numerous duos 
with pf, particularly for wind insis, pi composilions 
Vocal La poete el la Ice. canlala, 1919, Requiem, choral pieces, songs 
Principal publisheis Choudens, Lcduc, Lcmoinc 
WRITINGS 

George, s Bizet (Pares, 1930) 

Gustave Charpentier el le Ivrisme frant,ais (('oulommiers, 1931) 
Massenet, sa vie. ses ouvre.s (Pans. 1932) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Une heure de musique avec Man Delmas, Collection du musicien, xiv 
(Pans, 1 1930) 

PAUL GRHUTHS 

Del Matta, Mauro. See Mauro matti. 

Del Monaco, Mario {b Florence, 27 July 1915). Italian 
tenor. He studied at the Pesaro Conservatory. At 13 he 
sang Massenet's cantata Narci.sse. In 1935 he won first 
prize in a competition for a place in the Rome Opera 
School. He made his debut at Pesaro in 1939, but 
regards as his ‘ofliciar debut a performance as 
Pinkerton at the Tcatro Puccini, Milan, in January 
1941. The foundations of Del Monaco’s international 
career were laid during the 1945-6 season when he sang 
Radames at the Verona Arena, and Cavarado.ssi, Canio 
and Pinkerton at Covent Garden with the San Carlo 
company from Naples. He joined the Metropolitan in 
1951 and continued to sing regularly in New York until 
1959. 

Del Monaco possessed a thnlling natural voice of 
enormous power. His declamatory style was remini- 
scent of Pertile’s though a reluctance to sing below 



Mario Pel Monaco in the title role of I'erdi's Otello' 


mezzo-forte was criticized Yet at his best he could give 
moving and sensitive performances His Othello :il 
Covent Gaiden in 1961 was praised for its sincerity and 
feeling, as well as for its vocal splendour 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

f- Nu/ 7 () ‘Mann Del Munuco”, Opera, vi (1962), D? 

L Gaia 'Mano Del M(>nac«>'. I a' y ranch voii. at R Gelletli (Uonu 
1964) (wiih opera discography by R Vegcto| 

A C’hcdorgc, R Mancini and J -L Caussou ‘Mano Del Monao' 
DpemlParis, 1%5) 

HAROI D ROSl NIH \l 

Delmotte, Roger ib Roubaix, 20 Sept 1925). French 
trumpeter. He studied at the conservatory in Roubaix 
and the Pans Conservatoire, won the international con- 
test in Geneva in 1950 and became professor ol the 
trumpet at the Versailles music school. In 1951 he 
became first trumpeter of the Pans Opera; he was 
founding member of the orchc.stra of the Domainc 
Musical under Boulez He has taught at the international 
summer academy in Nice and the Tibor Varga Festival 
in Sion, and is a consultant for Courtois. Although his 
preference as a soloist is for Haydn’s Concerto and 
Baroque music, he has given first performances of man> 
contemporary works for French radio; his recordings 
Jolivet’s Concertino and Rivier’s Concerto for saxo- 
phone and trumpet won the Grand Prix du Disque. 
1967, with Pierre Cochercau (organist at Notre Dame* 
in Pans), he founded the first trumpet- organ duo m 
France. He is a chevalier of the Legion d’honneur. 

EDWARD H TARK 

Del Negro, Giulio Santo Pietro. See Negri, 

SANTO PIETRO DE. 



Del Pallft [Del Palle], Scipione. See Dellk paixe, 

SCIPIONE. 

Del Pane, Domenico. See Dal PANE, DOMCNICO. 

Del Porno [Pomius], Francesco {h Palermo, 1594; fi 
Palermo. 1604-5). Italian composer, singer and lutcn- 
isi He was a child prodigy as singer and lutenist and 
was a pupil of Antonio 11 Verso. At the age of ten he 
published his Primo lihro di ncercari a due voci 
(Palermo, 1604), which is lost. On I April 1605 the 
Venetian printer Amadino dedicated 11 Verso’s second 
hook of three-part madrigals to him: ‘your name is 
already known throughout Italy, your praises spread by 
all those who have seen and heard you play and sing 
Irom the age of five with such grace and security’. Two 
Latin poems (see Paruta) celebrate his marvellous sing- 
ing Mongitore latinized his name to ‘Pomius’ (which is 
wrongly punted as ‘Podius’) and confused him with 
I lancesci^ Tumeo (Tomeus Pomeus) of fnfidi lumt and 
U n\u a vicenda He is otherwi.se not heard of again. 
BIBl lOdRAPHY 

1 .inil O PtUiilii ( armma manu propria conu npiu IMS l-Plxoni 
^Uqi :i), ri 77. 

A Moni^itoie liihlioi/ma \i<ulu M\r I)e \inpioribu\ stt'uh\, i 
(P.ilcrtno 1708//?i97l). 214 (Del Homo incoiretlly relcrrcd to av 
'l*odius'J 

0 Stbv ‘Ibe Polyphonn. School in Sicily ol Ihe 16lh 17ih C’enlury' 
Ml), \ (19‘'l), 2(1.1 |IX*1 Porno mcoircLlly referred to as Podio’j 

I polifimisti Miiltani del XVfe XVII strola (Palermo. 1969). 51. 
99 (Del Pomo incorreclly referred to as ‘Podio’J 
P 1 ( ,irape/7a 'I duo della scuola siciliana’ Introduclion lo MRS, ii 
( 1971 ) |\Mlh I'ng transj 

1 Bi.inconi ‘Sussidi bibliograhci per i musiusti sicihani del cinque c sci 
Li-nlo. RIM, vii (1972), 11 

PAOLO EMILIO C'ARAPEZ/A 

Del Puente, Giuseppe (6 Naples, ,10 Jan 1841, d 
Philadelphia, 25 May 1900) Italian baritone After 
making his debut at la$i, Romania, he sang in Spam 
(1870) and Rome (1873). He was tirsl heard in London 
at Drill V Lane in 1873 and .sang one performance of 
Ri^oleiio at La Scala in 1875. During 1878 he sang 
Iscamillo in the first performances of Carmen in 
London (Her Majesty’s Theatre, 22 June) and New 
York (Academy of Music, 23 October) He sang 
Valentine in Faust at the opening night of the 
Meiiopoliian (22 October 1883), also appearing in the 
lirsi New York performance of La f^ioconda (20 
December) and in several other roles during the 
inaugural season In 1885 he sang Escamillo at the San 
f‘irli). Assur in Semiramide at Covent Garden and 
IcNcaut in the first New York performance of 
Massenet's Manon at the Academy of Music (23 
December) He continued to sing in London until 1888 
4nd m America until 1895. A stylish singer, he did not 
a remarkable voice, but was admired for his forlh- 
interpretations, especially of Mozart and of the 
french repertory. 

, ^ BIBLIOGRAPHY 

B M.iplcson The Mapleson Memoirs H Rosen- 
(HjI (London, 1966) 

H ScUsanr Metropolitan Opera Annals (New York, 1949) 

T'k'o Centuries of Opera at Coveni Garden (London, 

ELIZABETH FORBES 

; Puerto, Diego. See PUERTO, DIEGO DEL. 

I **ueyo, Eduardo. See PUEYO, EDUARDO DEL. 
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Del Rosso, Giovanni Maria. See Rossi, giovanni 
MARIA 

Delsart [Delsaerl], Jules {h Valenciennes. 1844; d Pans, 

3 July 1900). French cellist and viol player. He studied 
the cello at the Valenciennes Conservatory, and then 
with Franchomme at the Pans Conservatoire, graduat- 
ing with the premier prix in 1866. He made many 
successful tours; several appearances in London 
included the first performance of Popper’s Requiem for 
three ccllo.s, with Howell and the composer, at 
St James's Hall on 25 November 1891 After 
ITanchomme’s death in 1884, Delsart replaced him at 
the Conservatoire, continuing there until he died. His 
many distinguished pupils included Paul Bazelaire, 
Marcel Casadesus, Louis Feuillard, Louis Fournier and 
Georges Papin. 

About 1887 8, Delsart started to study the bass viol. 
In 1889 he appeared with Louis Dicmer (harpsichord) 
and in 1895 with Van Waefclghem (viola d’amore), 
Grillet (viellc) and Diemcr as the Socictc des 
Instruments Anciens. The group travelled throughout 
Europe with great success. Delsart was eventually 
succeeded in the Societe by Papin and Casadesus, Del- 
sart was said to be one of the foremost French cellists of 
the period, with faultless technique, a precise bow and a 
sweet, though not large, tone. He owned the handsome 
1689 ‘Archinto’ Stradivari. 

LYNDA I. LOYD REES 

Del TredicL David {h Clovcrdale, Calif., 16 March 
1937). American composer. He studied composition at 
the University of California at Berkeley (1955- 9) and 
Princeton University (1960, 1964) His numerous hon- 
ours include Guggenheim and Nuumburg awards, an 
award from the National Institute of Arts and Letters 
and commissions from the Fromm and Koussevitzky 
foundations From 1966 to 1972 he was assistant 
professor at Harvard University. All of his com- 
positions after 1964 are of major proportions, and 
many contain a highly virtuoso soprano pari. His writ- 
ing IS elaborately detailed and often dense, with complex 
rhythmic juxtapositions and layerings of different 
tempos The total effect, however, is one of freedom and 
broad emotional gesture. 

WORKS 
{selective li\i) 

4 Songs (Joyce), S, pi, 1959. Schcr/o, pf duel. 1960, Eantasy Pieces, pf, 
1962. 1 Hear an Army (Joyce), S, sir ql. 1964, Nighl Conjure-Versc 
(Joya'). S, Mez/Cl, 7 ww, sir ql, 1965, Syzygy (Joyce). S, 8 ww, hn, 
2 ipl, tubular bells, sir sextet, 1966, The Last Gospel (John i, 1-18), 
amp S. amp rock group, chorus, orch, 1967, Pop-pourn (Carroll), 
amp S, Ct/Mcz ad lib, amp rock group, chorus, orch, 1968 
Scenes and Anas from Alice in Wonderland (Carroll), amp S. folk 
group, orch, 1969 76 [incl The Lobstei Quadrille, I he Return ol 
Alice, Vintage Alice, The Final Alice. Adventures Underground. In 
Wonderland. Annotated Alice] 

Piincipul publisher Booscy & Hawkes 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

H Cole ‘lYcl Tredici s The Lobster Quadrille’, 7’fm/w (1970), no 91, 

p20 

P Earls ‘David tXl Trcdicr Syzygy'. PNM, viii/1 (1971), .104 
D Del Tredici and others ‘Contemporary Music Observations from 
lho.se who Create it’. Music and Artists, v/3 (1972), 12 

GERALD WARFIELD 

Del Turco, Giovanni {h Florence, 21 June 1577; d 
Florence, 20 Sept 1647). Italian composer and court 
administrator. He was a nobleman and belonged to the 
Knights of St Stephen, a religious order based in Pisa. 
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He was probably an associate of the circle of Florentine 
poets and musicians that had Jacopo Corsi as its patron 
from about 1592 to 1604. He received musical tuition 
from Marco da Gagliano, who, dedicating his second 
book of madrigals (1604) to him, praised his talents and 
compositions. Del Turco published his own first book of 
madngals in 1602, and Gagliano included single pieces 
by him in his first four madrigal books between then and 
1606; that in the second book is a lament on Corsi's 
death. Del Turco became secretary of Gagliano's 
Accademia degli Elevati, which was founded in 1607. In 
the same year he is mentioned in Monteverdrs Scherzt 
musicali, by the latter’s brother Giulio C esare, as one of 
the ‘gentlemen of that heroic school’ whose practice 
Monteverdi followed. He came to some prominence in 
1614, when he published his second book of madrigals, 
dedicated to Grand Duke Cosimo 11, and was appointed 
the grand duke’s director of court music. As such he 
organized the music for Carnival 1616 and wrote the 
music for the mascherata in the equestrian entertain- 
ment Guerra ci’Amorc He is described (in RISM 
1617^®) as still occupying this post in 1617, but 
Ferdinando Saracinelli seems to have succeeded him by 
1625. There are just over 40 pieces by him, nearly all of 
them five-part madrigals Six madngals from his first 
book, now incomplete, reappear in the second, which of 
all his music warrants the most attention. The typically 
epigrammatic texts, a few of which are by Guarini, are 
amatory or pathetic in character The settings use an 
idiom of parlando declamation, made unstable by 
compressed and fast-moving imitation. In general they 
resemble Gagliano’s later style, though they show an 
occasional awkwardness of melodic outline and harmonic 
movement unlike anything in Gagliano False relations, 
sometimes simultaneous, are prominent, but Del 
Turco's chromaticism, like most Florentine composers’, 
remains fairly innocuous 

The Lorenzo del Turco of whom three five-part 
madrigals are known (in RISM 1602’, 1605'^ and 
1606“, volumes by Giovanni del Turco or Gagliano) 
was probably Giovanni del Turco’s younger brother, he 
too was taught mu.sic by Gagliano 
WORKS 

II pnmo [librol de madrigali, 5vv (Florence, 1602**) [incl I by 1. del 
'I'urco] 

II secondo libro dc madrigali, 5vv (Florence, 1614''*) (incI 6 repr from 
1602 edn] 

6 madngals, .Svv, 2 anas, Iv, be. I other work, .tvv, be. 16()2*(aUrib 
M da Gagliano in 1604'^), 1604»\ 160S'^ 1606", 1615^', 1616^', 
I617'\ 1617“ 

Music for the mascherata in Guerra d’ Amore(lesla a cavallo), Florence. 
Carnival, II or 12 Feb 1616, lost 
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E Vogel ‘Marco da Gagliano /ur Gcschichtc dcs florciitiner 
Musiklebens von 1570 1650’, VMw, v (1889), 396 442, .509 68 
A. Solcrtr Afusica, hallo e drammatica alia lorte meciicea dal I6(HI al 
Mi7 (Florence. 1905/R1969), 102 

A Einstein The Italian M adrij^al {Wmocion, 1949//? 1971), 704, 729, 
735, 738f 

F. Ghisi ‘Ballet Imtertainmcnts in Pitti Palace, Florence, 1608 1625', 
MQ. XXXV (1949), 421 
F Degrada “Turco, Giovanni del’, MdG 

E Strainchamps ‘New Light on the Accademia dcgli Elevati of 
Florence’, MQ^ Ixii (1976), 507 
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Del Turco, Lorenzo. Italian composer, probably younger 
brother of giovanni Del turcg 

De Luca, Giuseppe {b Rome, 25 Dec 1876; d New 
York, 26 Aug 1950). Italian baritone. In 1892 he 



Giuseppe de Luca with Rasina Storchio in Donizetti’s 
Don Rasquale' 


entered the C’ecilia Academy in Rome to begin five 
years’ vocal study with Vinceslao Pcrsichini, and made 
his operatic debut at Piacen/a on 6 November 1897 as 
Valentine in Faust By 1902 he was well enough known 
to be offered the leading baritone role in the first perfor- 
mance (6 November) of Cilca’s Adriana Lecouvreur al 
the Tealro Lirico, Milan, and a year later was chosen by 
La Scala in a similar capacity for the premieres of 
Giordano’s Siberia (19 December 1903) and Pucemfs 
Madama Butterfiv (17 February 1904) He remained at 
La Scala for eight seasons, winning a high reputation 
especially in such lighter roles as Dr Malatesta in Don 
Pasquale, but also in demand for his Alberich and 
Beckmesser. During this period he sang often in London 
(1907 and 1910) and other European capitals; but the 
greater part of his career lay in the USA. He first 
appeared at the Metropolitan in Rossini’s II barbiere di 
Smglia on 25 November 1915, and for 20 consecutive 
seasons remained an invaluable and much appreciated 
member of the company, gradually assuming all the 
leading roles of the Italian repertory. Although his well- 
schooled baritone was less powerful than those of his 
close contemporaries, Pasquale Amato and Titta Ruffo, 
his complete mastery of the art of singing enabled him 
to retain his powers almost unimpaired to an advanced 
age When, after an absence of 25 years, he made a 
single unheralded appearance at Co vent Garden on 31 
May 1935 as Rossini’s Figaro, most of the professional 
singers and vocal enthusiasts in London were present to 
pay their respects to a great artist, and a similar pheno- 
menon was observed five years later when he gave a 
few further performances al the Metropolitan in ba 
traviata. La boheme and Rigoletto, taking leave of the 
scene of his old triumphs as Rigoletto, one of his favour- 
ite roles, on 12 March 1940. On 7 November 1947, at 
the age of 70, just 50 years after his debut, he gave hiJ* 
farewell New York recital. 

His many gramophone records, made over 45 years, 
are of fine quality, the early Fonotipias exhibiting the 
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brilliance of the young singer (and his delightful sense of 
humour as shown m the buffo duel from Don Pasquale 
wilh Corradetti), while the Victors made between 1917 
and 1930 reveal the mature classical stylist and deserve 
10 stand as models of the bel canto tradition. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A Favia-Arlsay ‘Giuseppe De Lucu', Record Collector, v (1950), 56 
(with discography] 

DESMOND SHAWE-IAYLOR 

Lucia, Fernando {h Naples, II Oct 1860; d Naples, 
21 Hcb 1925) Italian tenor He studied in Naples, and 
made his debut at the Teatro S Carlo in Famt on 
i) March 1885. At first he was best known in the ienore di 
frtazKi icpertory, notably as Rossini’s Count Alma viva, 
which remained a favourite role Fiut in the 1890s and 
the early 1900s his fame was increasingly linked with 
(he impassioned tenor heroes of the new vcrismo 
school, especially Tunddii, Canio and Lons in 
Gioidano's Fedora, in all of which he excelled alike as 
actor <ind singei rhe title role in Mascagni's L'amuo 
Ftitz, m which he sang with Calve in the Rome premiere 
o[ ISO] and in its first Covent Garden and Metropolitan 
Opera perlormances shortly thereafter, formed a bridge 
bel ween the two parts of his repertory, and Mascagni 
g! aid Lilly chose him also for the premieres of his / 
Rantziiu (riorence. 1892), Sdvuno (Milan. 1895) and 
/r/s (Rome. 1898). 



^yrnando de Lucia as Turiddu in MascagnFs 
^ovalleria rusticana’ 


At the Metropolitan he sang only for a single season 
(1893-4). Dunng his first London season (Drury Lane, 
1887) he had been overshadowed, like others, by the 
enormous success of Jean de Reszke's tenor debut; his 
Covent Garden appearances were frequent and success- 
ful between 1892 and 1900, although there were recur- 
rent complaints of his excessive vibrato. He was the first 
to sing Puccini’s Rodolfo in Italian at Covent Garden 
(with Melba), as well as that theatre’s first Cavaradossi 
(with Ternina) He was particularly popular in his 
native Naples, where he made his last stage appearance 
in 1917 in l/amico Fritz, he came out of retirement to 
give a memorable account of ‘Pieta, Signore' (then at- 
tributed to Slradella) on the occasion of Caruso’s 
funeral in 1921. 

De Lucia’s numerous records (some 400 in all) fall 
into three groups: about 70 sides made between 1902 
and 1910 for G & T/HMV; a batch of 30 Neapolitan 
and popular ditties made in 1910 for Fonotipia; and 
some 300 sides made between 1917 and 1922 for 
Phonotype. Although the first of these groups is the 
most important, his technique and tone remained little 
impaired to the end, and the last group includes much 
valuable and previously unrecorded material, besides 
complete versions of Rigoletto and II harbiere di 
Sivigba This extensive recorded legacy is valuable 
because it represents an otherwise vanished style. De 
Lucia's technique and vocal control are astonishing, as 
are also hi> vivid enunciation and variety of nuance and 
tone-colour His intensely personal manner defies the 
listener to remain indifferent, and his very free treatment 
of the musical text can be called historically correct, at 
least in his Rossini, Bellini and Donizetti roles; whether 
the ornamentation he sings is the composer’s or his own, 
he delivers it with equal freshness and spontaneity. 

Perhaps the best of his records (often reissued on LP) 
arc his various excerpts from II barhiere di Smglia, La 
sonnambula and L'ehsir d’amore, his account of 
Alfredo’s ana in La traviata (a role he sang at Covent 
Garden at Patti’s farewell) is so tender and caressing as 
to efface the memory of other versions. The vocal tone 
in his records has often suffered from the use of exce.s- 
sive speeds in reproduction and a resulting unnatural 
raising of the pitch; his upper range was never extensive, 
and even at the height of his career he often resorted to 
transposition 
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DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


Delusse [Deluce, LusseJ. Parisian family of woodwind 
instrument makers. No connection between them and the 
composer de Lussc is known. Jacques Lusse (ft 1752- 
69) was one of only five woodwind instrument makers 
belonging to the society of master instrument makers in 
Paris in 1752. Since he was received into the society 
‘sans qualite’, the date he entered and the master to 
whom he was apprenticed are not known. According to 
Constant Pierre, Jacques Lusse was still active in 1769 
on the Quai Pelletier. He may even have been the 
‘Delusse’ who was at the Quai Pelletier from 1775 to 
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1779. No instruments marked with his name are known 
today. 

From 1783 to 1788 Christophe Delusse (Jl 1781-9) 
was a woodwind instrument maker at the same address 
on the Quai Pelletier at which Jacques Lussc 
(presumably his father) had worked at least until 1769 
and at which the unidentified Delusse worked from 
1775 to 1779. Christophe Delusse had attracted atten- 
tion in 1781 when he made a contrabass oboe and a 
double recorder. Pierre attributed to him the invention 
of the former. Many instruments engraved with the 
name ‘C DELUSSE’ under a crown are extant» 
pnmarily in the collection of the Paris Conservatoire; 
these include a contrabass oboe, numerous oboes of 
standard pitch, several flutes, a bass flute and a galoubet. 
A soprano bassoon attributed to Delusse in the 
Conservatoire’s catalogue is not marked with his name 
and is probably not his. Delusse seems particularly to 
have excelled in oboe making. Henri Brod, who claimed 
to have acquired Delusse’s tools early in the 19th cen- 
tury, praised his oboes for their good intonation and 
equality and beauty of sound, and said that they were 
still in demand. The last contemporary reference to 
Christophe Delusse’s activities dates from 1789. 
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Almanack musical (1781), 60f, (1783), ii. 142 
Calendrier musical umversel (1788), 283 
Affiches, annonces et avL\ divers (12 May 1789), suppl ,1417 
H Brod M^thode pour le hauthnis, ii (Pans, rl835), 107 
G Chouquet Ia’ Musee du Conservatoire National de Musique 
catalogue desertptif et raisonne (Pans, 1884), 98, 118, I22ft, 127, 
189 

C Pierre: l^s facteurs d’mstruments de musique les luthiers et la 
facture instrumentale (Pans, 1893), 40IT, lOOfT, 156 
L Pillaut Musie du Conservatoire National de Musique supple- 

ment au catalogue de IHH4 (Pans, 1894), 25(1 
P Taffanel and L Fleury. ‘La flute’, EM DC, ll/iii (1927), 1492 
N BessarabofT' Ancient European Musical Instruments (Cambridge, 
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P Bate. The Ohoe (London, 1956), 42, .57, 59, 1011“ 
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JANE M BOWERS 

Delvincourt, Claude {b Paris, 12 Jan 1888, d Orbetello, 
Tuscany, 5 April 1 954). French administrator and com- 
poser. In addition to studying law, he was a pupil at the 
Paris Conservatoire of Leon Boellmann, Biisser and 
Caussade, and later of Widor. In 1913 he won the Pnx 
de Rome (jointly with Lili Boulanger) for his cantata 
Faust et HHene. He was sent as a recruit to the front at 
Argonne in 1914, working with a group of sound thera- 
pists. On 31 December 1915 he was severely wounded 
by shell shot, and his convalescence lasted until 1920. 
He was appointed director of the Versailles Conserva- 
tory in 1931, and in 1941, during the German occupa- 
tion, he took over the direction of the Pans 
Conservatoire. He proved excellently fitted to this posi- 
tion, running the institution with great efficiency, and 
establishing a close rapport with his students. His most 
important decisions were the founding of the Orchestre 
des Cadets and of a chorus (so avoiding the evacuation 
of his pupils to Germany), and his invitation to 
Messiaen, despite much comment, to teach the 
philosophy of music, the origin of the analysis class that 
was to attract young composers from all over the world. 

Delvincourt’s music is marked by a Cartesian control 
which does not preclude the depth of feeling of his 
L’offrande d Qiva^ the humour of his Croquemhouches 
or the love of youth displayed in his Heures juviniles. 
AAer Debussy and Ravel, he was one of the most ardent 


of French composers in trying to recapture the spirit of 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, as in the 
Danceries. He died in a car accident while on his way to 
Rome to hear the premiere of his String Quartet. 

WORKS 
{selective list) 

Stage La femme 4 barbe (musical comedy, 2, A dc la Tourrasse), 
Versailles, 1938; Oedipe-roi (incidental music, Sophocles), Orange, 
1939, Lucifer (mystery, 1, R Dumesnil), Pans, Optra, 1948, Lc 
bourgeois gcntilhomme (inadental music, Molitrc), Pans, 1948 
Orch Typhaon. sym poem, 1914, L’olTrande a Qva, choreographic 
poem, 1921; Pamir, suite, 1935. Radio-Serenade (1938) 

Choral and vocal. Faust et Htitne, cantata, 1913, La source, chorus 
(1925), Nuit tombantc, chorus (1929); Aurorc, chorus (1931); Salut 
solcnnel, chorus, orch (1953), 3 choruses (Chalupt) (1953); Paler 
nosier, chorus, org (1955) 

Chamber: Lc bal vtnitien, 6 insts, 1931, Danccnes, vn, pf (1935); Str 
Ql, 1953 

Songs for Iv, pf. 6 pocmes (1919), Ce monde de rosce (Jap , trans 
Couchoud), 1925. orchd. Chansons de la ville et des champs, 1934; 4 
chanson.s (Marot) (1936), Un eventail, un .sourire (1942) 

Pf. Boccacene (1926); 5 pitixs (1926), Croquemhouches, 1926, orchd 
(1954), Heures juveniles (1931), Images pour les conies du temps 
pas.scs. 4 hands (1935) 

Pnncipal publishers Durand, Leduc, Lemoine 
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ALAIN LOUVIER 

Del Violino, Carlo. (I) See Caproli, carlo. 

(2) See Cesar INI, francesco. 

Del Violino, Giovanni Battista. See Giacometti, 

GIOVANNI BATTISTA. 

Demachi, Giuseppe (h Alessandria, 7 June 1732; d 
?London, after 1791). Italian composer and violinist. In 
1763 he was first violinist in the town orchestra of 
Alessandria, and not a member of the Turin court 
orchestra, as many dictionaries state. He was in the 
service of Count Sannazzaro of Casale Monferrato from 
1765 to 1769 (though in 1768 he is known to have been 
active in Saluzzo) and again from 1773 to 1776. By 
1771 he had settled in Geneva, where in 1774 he was 
first violinist of the Concerto di Ginevra at the newly 
founded Societe de Musique. In Geneva on 15 February 
1775 he performed with the Czech clarinettist Joseph 
Beer. There too, he had his first works published by the 
editor Suzanna-Pemette Scherrer and worked with the 
violinists Gaspard Fritz and Friedrich Schwindel. He is 
listed in Casale until 1777. In 1791 he gave concerts in 
London, using the title of mattre^de concert of the 
Princess Nassau- Weilburg. His works follow the galant 
style of Boccherini, but also employ a dramatic colour- 
ing in the manner of Tartini; his symphonies reflect the 
growing taste for programme music. 

WORKS 

Pubd: 2 sinfonic concertanti, opp.9, 10, 2 vn cones., opp 12, 16; 6 qis. 
sir qt/orch, op 3; 6 concertini, 3 vn, vc, op 9; 30 tnos: 3 for 3 fl, op I 
[bis], 6 for 3 vn, op.5, 1 2 for 2 vn, b, opp 8, 1 5, 9 for 3 vn/fl, opp H, 
17, 12 duos 6 for (vn, va)/2 vn, op.l, 6 for 2 vn, 6 sonatas, vn, b, 
op 11 

Unpubd (principal sources l-(ji{l). Me, Nc, Archivto Sannazaro, 
Casale Monferrato). Sym., El?; Lc campane di Roma, sym., II 
del giomo alia campagna, sinfonia concertante, all D-SWs, 8 vn 
cones , 2 vn, I dat^ 1767; 9 minuetti, orch, for Casale theatre. 
1765; Sonata, C, Florence, 1772, others 
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L r'lnschcr ‘Demachi.Giusq^pc'.A/GCr [with detailed list of works and 
bibliography] 

SERGIO MARTI NOTTI 

Demachy, Sieur. See Machy. 

Demancher (Fr.: ‘to shift’). In string playing, the shift of 
the left hand from one position to another. The term 
appears at least by the early 18th century (e.g. Michel 
C'orretle- L'ecole d’Orphee, Paris, 1738). 

DAVID D. BOYDEN 

Demantius [Demant], (Johannes) Christoph {h 
Reichenberg [now Liberec], Bohemia, 15 Dec 1567; d 
Freiberg, Saxony, 20 April 1643). German composer, 
writer on music and other subjects and poet. A prolific 
composer, one of the most versatile in the Germany of 
his day, he was also the author of the first German 
alphabetical musical dictionary 

1 Lin: Demantius probably attended the Lateinschule 
m his native town. In the early 1590s he may have been 
leaching at the St Lorenz school at Bautzen, where 
his school textbook Forma musices was published in 
1592 In 1593 he matriculated at the IJniversity of 
Wittenberg, but he had moved to Leipzig by 1594 or 
1595 There he published his first collection of music in 
mid-1595 and may have known Sethus Calvisius. In 
1597 he became Kantor at Zittau, Saxony In 1604 he 
was appointed in a similar capacity to the cathedral and 
municipal school of Freiberg He held this position for 
the .V) years until his death and produced by far the 
greater part of his work during this penod In 1610 he 
bought his own house and m 1611 was granted citizen- 
ship, both clear indications that he quickly achieved 
suet ess and prosperity at Freiberg. He knew much 
unhappiness m his family life, particularly as a result of 
the Thirty Years War. He was married four times and 
lost most of his children during his lifetime He pub- 
lished little music during the last 20 years of his life, 
cither because conditions prevented his composing 
much or because they militated against publication of 
most of what he did write 

2 Works Demantius cultivated sacred and secular 
music in almost equal measure. He was an important 
composer of Lutheran motets dunng the period of tran- 
sition from the Latin to the German motet. Whereas 
Trias prccum vesper tinarum (1602) and Triades Sioniae 
( 1619 ) - pos.sibly also the lost Laudes Sioniae (1642) 
consist of polyphonic settings of the Hours and of the 
Froper and Ordinary of the Mass, Corona harmonica 
(1610) comprises Gospel motets, who.se texts are cen- 
(lal passages from the appointed Sunday pericopes. At 
the lime, such ‘musical readings' - a sort of musical 
preaching - came increasingly to be seen as the crown 

liturgical music, a point Demantius undoubtedly 
wished to express by his use of the word ‘corona’. In 
scoring these works for six voices he differed from the 
*Tiiiny other composers of Gospel motels, particularly 
l^elchior Franck and Melchior Vulpius, who were 
>Ttindful of the limited resources of most choirs. He was 
obviously fortunate in the forces available to him at 
Freiberg. These were not only singers, for the possibility 

performance by instruments as well as voices is 
nieniioned in most of his collections of church music. 
Nevertheless his motets are notable above all for their 
jjlumination of the texts, not just through word-painting 
but at a deeper emotional level. He is indeed one of 
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Lassus’s worthiest successors. 

The influence of Lassus on Demantius can be seen at 
probably its most expressive in the St John Passion 
(1631). This fine six-part work, extended by a setting of 
Isaiah liii, is the last German motet Passion and the 
only one in which there is no trace of the traditional 
Passion tone. It is distinguished above all by cogent and 
dramatic treatment of the text. Demantius's .sometimes 
bold and never merely conventional writing here and in 
his motets is enough to prevent his being regarded 
simply as a conservative composer. Yet he was an exact 
contemporary of Monteverdi, compared with whom 
.some important modern forms and techniques are 
absent from his output. For instance he employed the 
basso continuo in only one extant publication, Triades 
Sioniae (1619) (and also apparently in the lost Laudes 
nuptiales, 1641); in the 1619 volume he described it as 
‘nova bassi et cantus generalis sive continui conjunctio’. 
Nor are any sacred concertos by him known. On the 
other hand, Protestant hymns and thus cantus firmus 
technique were of relatively minor importance for him, 
as they were for Lechner and Schiitz, doubtless because 
he devoted himself to the formulation of a personal 
musical language. Only the funeral songs of the 
Threnodiae (1620), despite being scored for up to six 
voices, belong to the tradition of the homophonic hymn, 
with descant cantus firmus, established by Lucas 
Osiander in 1 586 

The use of the words ‘convivium’ and ‘convivalis’ in 
the titles of two of Demantius's collections of secular 
songs (1608 and 1609) indicates that he intended all 
such pieces (though not those in the Neue teutsche 
weltliche Lieder^ 1 595) for choral societies and 
probably for his own at Freiberg in particular (A con- 
vivium was a grand annual festival, lasting several days, 
which was attended by choirs from central Germany to 
which both adults and schoolboys belonged.) Some of 
these pieces too were performed by instruments as well 
as voices, and some are purely instrumental. In general, 
Demantius's secular collections show the great extent to 
which Italian dance-song forms of one kind or another 
had penetrated to Germany by the beginning of the 17th 
century Even in lhe.se relatively unpretentious pieces he 
showed a preference for larger ensembles, for the 1608 
and 1609 books are mainly for six voices and those of 
1614 and 1615 consist of his five-part adaptations of 
three-part pieces by Gregor Lange (originally published 
in 1584), akin to Lechner’s versions (1579) of pieces by 
Rcgnart As well as cultivating Italian dance-song 
forms, Demantius was, together with Valentin 
Haussmann, one of the first to introduce Polish folk 
elements into German secular music. Tympanum 
militare (1600) for six voices, which he partly expanded 
to ten voices in 1615, is a notably singular volume, 
consisting of martial songs that he was prompted to 
write by the recapture of the fortress of Raab (now 
Gydr, Hungary) from the Turks. It has recently been 
shown that the texts of many of his secular works are 
probably by Demantius himself; he also published 
volumes of poetry. 

In both of his theoretical publications Demantius 
worked along traditional lines. He won particular re- 
nown, however, for the supplement included in his 
widely disseminated and often reprinted Isagoge artis 
musicae from its eighth edition (1632) onwards. This 
supplement was the first alphabetical and also the most 
important German musical dictionary of the 17th cen- 
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tury. Consciously drawing on Michael Praetorius’s 
Syntagma musicum, Demantius increased the number of 
definitions given there by more than a third. He showed 
marked pedagogical leanings not only in his two works 
of music theory but also in his references to current 
teaching methods in several of his other writings that are 
concerned with religious and philosophical questions 
WORKS 

Edition. C Demanttu.s Neue teutschv weltlufie [.leJer. Con- 

vivalium toncentuum farrago. 160*), cd G Becking. F’.DM, 2nd sci . 
Sudi'tentand, Bohmen und Mahren, i [B] 

SAC RMJ VOTAl 

{published in Freiberg unless otherwise stateit) 
tier Spruch Joel . sumpt ungehengtem chnstlichcn Cicbcl in dcr 
gefahr. wegen dcr Turcken. nul/Iich /u beten, und 7u singen 5vv 
(Nuremberg, 15%) 

Trias prccum vespertinarum, qua conlincnturcanticum Bcatac Mariac 
Virginis, intonationcs cum psulmis, ct clau.sulac in prccibus vcvSpcr- 
tinisconsuclac quas Benedicamus vocani, cl adocto usitalos lonos& 
ad duodecim modos musicos expressa cl dccantaia, 4 6vv 
(Nuremberg, 1602) 

Corona harmonica, ausscrlesene Spruch aus den l^vangelicn, aull allc 
Sonlagc und furnembslc Test durch das ganl/c Jahi, 6vv (Lcip/ig. 
1610), 1 cd m /iandbuth der dcuiM hen evangetischen KirchenniuAik, 
ll/I (Gottingen, 19.15), 4 cd m Cw, xxxix (1916/R). 10 ed P 
Schmidt (Berlin. 195H 62) 

friades Sioniac introilum, missarum ct prosarum in feslis praecipuis 
decantandarum, 5 8vv, be (1619) 

Threnodiae, das isl Ausserlesenc trosircichc Bcgrabriuss Gesange 
bcnebenandernchrisllichen meditationibusund T odcsgedanckcn,4 
6vv (1620). 1 H ed L Schocbcrlcin, Schat: de\ liturgiu hen Chor- und 
Gemeindege.sang%, i iii (Gottingen. 1865 72) 

Deutsche Passion, nach dem hvangelislcn S lohanne, 6vv ( 1631 ), cd in 
Cw. xxvii (19.34//?) 

Laudes nuplialcs, 8vv, be (1641). lost 
Laudes Sioniac, 6-8, 10, I6vv (1642), lost 

5 motets, 6, 8vv, psalm, 5vv, 1618', 162H, 1623'^ psalm cd in Cw, 
xxxvi (1935//?) 

For MS works incl 3 masses, c 130 Magnificat. Lat and Gcr sacred 
works, see EitnerQ 

OC< ASIONAL 

{published in Freiberg, unless other »i.\e stated) 
hpilhalamium honori nupliarum Dn AndicacGoldbcckii turn 
foemina Anna Chnslophon Rcichij, 6vv (l.cip/ig, 1594) 
Epilhalamion, aulT den hochrcillichen fhrcniag Hcrrn Johann 
Beyers und dcr Junglrauen Sabmac 7u Kcmpnil/, 5vv 
(Lcip/ig, 1595) 

Melos eyphcmctikon luvcnis Nicolai rriischii decantatum, 6vv 
(Gorhtz, 1595) 

Nuptiis Dn lohannisSalvcIdcri cum matrona Anna Hornia, 
6vv (Dresden, 1604, repr in (’oiona harmonica, 1610) 

TTircnodiae (Qiiis dabit oculis nostris lontcm), das ist Sehnlichc 
Klaglicdei, uber den seligcn Abschied dcs 1 uisten Hcrrn 
Chrisliani II, 6vv (Leipzig. 161 1) 

Gliickseliger fihe Schalz (Jauchzet dem Herren allc Well) dem 
Herrn Johannes Reger und der Jungfrau Susannen Reis- 
igcr, 8vv (1618) 

Hoch/cillicherDavidischcrFihc-Segcn(Wol dem, dcr den Herren furch- 
tet) dcs Herrn Heinrich Schonleben und der Jungfrauen 
Magdalenen Tannebergks. 8vv (1618) 

Euredikos armonikos (Gaudete filiac Jerusalem) super nupliarum 
solennitate Domini Gcorgii .Scholleri, loeminac Manac 

Caspans Dachscllii viduae, 8vv (1618) 

Das ausserlesenc und trostreiche cunticum, oder symbolum, dcr hciligcn 
Alivater und Kirchcniehrer Ambrosii und Auguslini, Tc Dcum 
laudamu.s zu Ehrcngedachtnis Herrn Michael Rothen. 6vv( 1618) 
l>cr Weibcr Hhrenschmuck, das ist Chri.sthches Brautlied aul die 
hochzeitliche Ehrenfreude Michael Prager, 8vv (1618), lost 
Epithalamion, zu hochzeitlichen Fhrcn und Wolgelallan Herrn 
Augusto Pragern und der Junglrauen Marthen l.inckcn, 
6vv (1619) 

Der herriichstc Brautschmuck zu Ehrenfreude und GJuck- 
wundschung.des Herrn Tobias Damcn undder Jungfrauen 
Even, 8vv (1619) 

Manet imnHinitabile fatum Braut-Lied des Herrn Johann 
Pragern und Frauen Dorothcen Jopncri, 8vv (1619) 
Saccharatum conjugialc, Christliches EheLuhsal zu sonderbaren 
Ehren und Wolgefallen dem . Chnsiophoro Hcydcnreiche , und 
dcr Jungfrauen Mariae Holtzmuller, 8vv (1619) 

Frommer Eheleut HochzcitGeschenck, aulTdcn hochzeitlichen . Tag 
des Herrn Johann Hassen und dcr Jungfrauen 
Susannen . . Horn, 8vv ( 1 620) 

Hochzeitliche Concert* Motet, oder . . Gluckwunschung. auff das 


adelichc Beylagcr, des Augu.sii von Schonberg und der 
Jungfrauen Drsulac Haubold, 8vv (1620) 

Dcr CXXVII Psalm dcs Koniglichcn Propheten Davids, aulT das 
adelichc Beylagcr, des Hcrrn Georgij von Walwiiz und 
Catharinae-Sophiae von Lowen, 8vv (1621) 

Ehrenpreyss cincs tugendsamen Weibcs, auU den hoch/eillichen 
I rcudcnlag.dcs Hcrrn Caspar Engels undder, Jungfrauen 
Mariac Schneider, 8vv (1621) 

Encomium amons, Ehrenpreyss der Licbc, das isl Christliches Concert 
Oder Brautlied, auffdie hoch/citlichc EhrenFreude, wcichc Herrn 
David Erit/schc mil der Jungfrauen Sabina Lincken 
gchallen, 8vv (1621) 

Hoch/eit Gesang, dem Hcrrn Joachimo I udovico von Pcn/cim und 
der Frauen Mariac Schmieden, 6vv (1621 ) 

Delicidc & divitiac con|ugalcs, Fheslandes Lust und Reich tumb (Wci 
cine Haussfrau hat. dcr bringi scin Gut) auff die hoch/citlicht 
Fhrenfieudc, welche Mallhaeus Heinrich mil Justitia 
gehdltcn, 6vv (1622) 

Dialogussponsi & sponsac.ciim voio nuptiali (Mem ht>clisic Freud und 
Wonne) aulf die hochzeitliche Ehrenfreude dcs Hcrrn Johannis 
Caspari Nefens undder Jungfrauen Vicloriae Prager, 8vv 
( 1622 ) 

Moigcnrothe.aller.Scligen und Ausscrwchllen auffdcro Frauen 
Hedwig Fiaucn/uni Ravcnstein I .eichbegrabmssc gelialten 
worden (Ach GoK wie klaglich und beschwerl), 5vv (1642) 

Idi bin die Aufcrslehung und das Lcben, mold on the death ol Johann 
Holewcin 1607 (pr in C’orona harmonica. 1610) 

Omen, in nalivitatcm prohs masciilac Domino Joanni Georgio 
Saxoniac Dresdac, (>vv, 1612 (me autogiaph) 

Hen nichtschickedcine RaLhc(M t)pilz). hymn on the death o( Anna 
Horn, 1642 

Sr( DLAR 

(puhlnhnl in Nurcnibeig, unless otherwise stated) 

Ncuc leulschc wcllhchc Liedcr, 5vv (Breslau and Nuremberg. 1 59S), g 
Tympanum mihlarc, Ungerische Hecrdruminel und Feldgrschicv, (w\ 
(l(»(K), rev and enlarged, 1615, sec below) 

77 neuc ausseilesenc, hebhche, /lei lithe, polnischei und teutsthcr An 
lant/e mil und ohne Texicn, 4, 5vv (1601), 22 ed in HM. txlvm 
(1953) 

Conviviofum dchciae, das isi Neuc licbhche liiti.idcn und Aul/ugL 
neben kunsthchen Galliaidcn, und frohehen polnisthen I anl/en t\s 
(KiOK), 1 intrada ed in GMB 

( onvivahum contenluum. farrago, in welchcr rleulstlic Madrigalia 
(. an/onetle und Villanellen. 6vv. /usampl emem Echo und 2 
Dialogis. 8vv (Jena, 1609), H 

Fasticulus chorodiarum, ncuc licbhche und zici lithe, polnischcr uiul 
tculscher Art, Tanl/c und Galharden, mit und ohne Texlcn. 4, 5\v 
(16)3) 

hrstcr Thcil neuci deutschei Lieder, wclche /uvoi durch den kunsi- 
leichcn und geublcn Musituin Grcgorium Langium nut dreven 
Siimmcn componiiet. )ct/und auHs neu ge.sci/ei, 5vv (Leipzig. 
1614) 

Andcr I heil neucr dculsther Licder, 5vv (Leipzig, 1615) 

Tympanum mihlarc allerley Slrcil uml I'numph 1 ledcr jel/und 
aulls ncuc gebrachl verbessert, augiict, und andcrwcii puh 
licirct, 5. 6, 8. lOvv (1615, rev and cnlaiged version of 1600 vol ) 

llllOKMir AI 

{only those on musii ) 

forma musites, grundlicher und kurt^er Heruht der Singekunst fur dn 
allererst anfahende Knaben (Bautzen, 1592) 

Jsagoge iirtis musieae kurtze Anleitung, retht und leicht singen ^i< 
/crm’zj (Nuremberg, I607//?1975) 

Isagoge artis music ae neben kurtrer. dneh grundlicher Erklarun^ 
der Wortlein so bev den jetzigen newen musuis 
Gebraui h .sevn (Freiberg. 1632, 8th edn ol 1607 pubn). ‘GrundlitlH' 
Lrklarungdcr Wortlein' repr in Eggcbrcchl. 10 fugues ed H Monkc 
meyer (Wilhclmshaven, 1963) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

C' von Wintcrleld Der evangelische Kirchengesang, n (Leipzig 
1 845//? 1 966) 

R Kadt- ‘C hristoph Dcmant’, VMw, vi (1890), 469 552 
O Kadc Die aliere Passion.skomposition bis zum Jahre 
(Gulcrsloh. 1893) 

R Vollhardl Geschuhte der C antoren und Organisten von den Siodien 
im Konigreuh Sachsen (Berlin, 1899) 

F MoissI ‘Christoph DcmanU\is\GvmnasiaFProgramm(RcichcnhcT^ 

1906) 

F Blume Die evangelusc he Kirchenmusik, HMw, x (1931, rev 2/lw 
a.s Geschuhte der evangeltschen Kirchenmustk , Eng. trans . enlarge . 
1974, as Protestant Church Music a History) 

H J Moser Die mehrstimmige Verionung des Evangeltunts, \ 

I931//?I968) 

A A Aberl Die .sulistischen For aus.se tzungen der ‘C'antiones sacr i 
von Heinrich Schulz (Wolfcnbultel, 1935) 

E Muller Mu.sikgeschichte von Freiberg (Freiberg^ 1939) 
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K Slangl Chrtsloph Pemants Lieder 1595 und farrago 1609 (diss , 
Charles U , Prague. 1940) 

I Hasak- Chnstoph Demanlius tils Dich Ur U of Jena, 1951) 

II j Moser- Mwiikgeschuhtf in 100 Uhenshildern (Stutlgarl, 1951), 

niif 

Pie Musik im fruhevangelisehen Ostcrretvh (Kassel, 1954) 

K (^uoika Die Musik der Peuischen in fiohmen und Mahren (Berlin, 
1956) 

II H hggebrechl ‘Km Musiklexikon von Christoph Demanlius', Af/,x 
(1957). 48 

B Smallinaii The Background of hission Mustt (London. 1957, rev . 
enlarged 2/1970) 

W Braun Pie milieldeutsthe Choralpassion tm /<V Jahrhundert 
(Berlin. 1960) 

I (iailwil/ Pie Nvuen deutsche Lieder von 15H4 und l5iS6 des 
(iregorm Umgius und deren Bearheitung dunk Chrmoph 
Pcmanims und Henning Pedek tnd (disi , , U of Vienna, 1960) 

|{ Oslhofl. Das deutsche Chorlied vom 16 Jahrhundert bis rur 
(jcaenwari, Mw, x (Cologne. 1955, Lng irans 1955) 
n Kriekcbcrg Pas protrstantisihe Kunlorat im 17 Jahrhundert 
(Berlin. 1965) 

K W Niemoller Vnlersurhungen nc Musikpflege und Musikuntcrruhi 
on den deutsihcn Ixtieinschulen vom ausgehenden Miitelalter his urn 
(Regensburg, 1969) 

K -P Koch Pei polniuhe Tanz in deutsthen Sammlungen des 16 und 
17 bihrhunderts (d\\\ , V of Halle, 1970) 

WALTLR BLANKFNBl'RG 

Demars, Charles (// 1735) Trench organi.sl and com- 
poser lot the harpsichord, known as le cadet If Charles 
was the younger brother of JtAN ODO Dfmars, as seems 
likely, then he would have been born after 1696, 
probably in Sezanne He (not Jean Odo) was organist of 
the cathedral at Vannes in Brittany, and it was he who 
published in Pans in 1735 a ler Livre de pieces de 
ilinriin The four suites in this collection show the 
strong influence of Handel, not only in then relative 
hicviiy and consistency of plan and in the absence of 
character titles {except for one piece), but especially in 
three substantial preludes 

DAVID rut Ltk 


Bemars, ‘^Helene-Louise {h cl 736) Composer of three 
caniiiiilles, Hercule el Omphale, Les avartla^es du 
huveur and Horoscope, published in Pans around 1751 
and 1 752 She appears to have been the daughter of Jean 
Odo Demars. In FeitsB she is called Hcnnette- Louise 
and said to have been 1 5 when her cantatilles appeared; 
the inventory after death of Jean Odo lists a daughter of 
the right age named H^cne-Louise 
tiir bibliography v<r ji-an ouo Dfmars DAVID FULLFR 


Demars [de Mars], Jean Odo (/; cl 696, d Pans, 7 Nov 
1756) French organist and harpsichordist He was the 
son of Nicolas Demars, merchant and/or organist of 
Srvanne. and Thcrese Tourneur, both of whom were 
dead at the lime of his marriage to Genevieve Franvoise 
fegris on 18 February 1734. There were seven chil- 
dren In 1726 he obtained the post of organist of St 
Jacqiies-dc-la-Bouchenc m Pans, and later he became 
‘^rKanist of St Nicolas-du-Chardonnet. Several (-antiques 
Wituels composed for the young ladies of St Cyr 
utt attributed to him. Jean Odo (or Odeo) has been con- 
•used with Charles Demars, probably his brother. Fetis 
ascribed to Jean Odo a book of organ pieces engraved in 
Pans in 1747. The book is now lost, if it ever existed; it 
m any case have been the work of Charles, At his 
death Jean Odo lived in the rue St Thomas du Louvre. 


, „ HlHLIUV.lKAI'MY 

letisB 

L E S J de Labordc- Mustriens de Paris, ed Y. dc Brossar 
1%5) 

‘Invcntairc apres deccs dc Jean Odo Demars, oi 
VI (1966), 251 

DAVID F 


Demelius, Christian 

Demaunde, William. See DAMAN, WILLIAM. 

DembiAskL Boleslaw {b Poznan, 9 May 1833; d 
Poznan, 7 Aug 1914). Polish organist, conductor, 
teacher and composer. He belonged to a Lithuanian 
family of Dembinskis, descendants of the Rawicz 
family. His first piano and organ lessons were from his 
father Macicj {h Samowo, 24 Feb 1804; d Poznan, 
1878). Between 1854 (or 1853) and 1866 he was, in 
succession to his father, organist of Poznan Cathedral. 
In 1866 he became conductor of the orchestra and choir 
there, directing the orchestra until its dissolution in 
1875 and then the choir until 1881; he resumed in 

1894, remaining until the year of his death. In 1870 he 
became conductor of the newly formed Polish Theatre 
in Poznan which he directed, with interruptions, until 

1895. In the face of great difficulties, Dembihski 
organized a Polish symphony orchestra there, which, 
about 1888, replaced the German group playing in the 
theatre; with these players he loured other cities in the 
region of Poznan. 

Dembihski was an indefatigable propagator of Polish 
songs and a pioneer of the song movement m 
Wielkopolska (Poznan district) He founded many sing- 
ing societies (the first in 1860) and organized choral 
meetings; from 1892 he was the head of the 
Wielkopolska Association of Singing. In 1901 he was 
joint organizer of the Poznan Musical Society. He 
founded the Wielkopolska Organists’ Club and a school 
for orchestral leaders. He taught music at schools in 
Poznan and was an expert in the craft of organ building, 
he also published articles on aesthetics, prosody and 
harmony in Polish and German periodicals. He wrote 
Iwo operas, Wariatka (performed m Poznan, 1870) and 
Cvf^anka (The gypsy girl’, 1870, performed in Poznan, 
1874), masses and cantatas, choral songs and mini- 
atures for piano and organ. Flis elder brother Maciej 
directed the choir and orchestra in Poznan (1879-81) 
and was organist from 1878 to 1881. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

SMP [intl list of works] 

/ Grot ‘Bolcslaw Dcmbinski', PSB 

M NoskowiL/ ‘Bolcslaw Rawicz-Dcmbinski', /Vf/emuJitmcl 1947), 
nos 5 di 

r L Bld.s/czyk Pvrxgemt polst v t obt y h Pofscc dzialajqcv w XIX t 
XX wieku [Polish and foreign conductors working in Poland in the 
1 9th and 20ih ccnluncsl (Krakow, 1964) 

BARBARA CHMARA-^ACZKItWlCZ 

Dembolecki [Dcmbotecki], Wojciech, See DLBOLf,CKL 
WOJriFCH. 

De Meester, Louis. See Mefster, LOUIS DF. 

Demelius, Christian [h Schlettau, Erzgebirge, Saxony, 1 
April 1643, d Nordhausen, Thuringia, 1 Nov 1711). 
German composer and schoolmaster He received his 
first musical education from the organist Chnstoph 
Knorr at Schlettau, after which he was for five years a 
chorister at the Gymnasium at Zwickau. In 1663 he 
became tutor in the household of Johann Christian 
Ernst, the mayor of Nordhausen. Ernst enabled him to 
go in 1666 to Jena University, where he became a 
member of the important collegium musicum and 
studied music with Adam Drese. In 1669 he became 
ICantor and schoolmaster at Nordhausen, where he 
remained until his death. In the intellectually stimulating 
environment of this F'ree Impenal Town he was able 
considerably to develop his musical talent, especially as a 
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teacher. The poem that Johann Joachim Meier wrote on 
his death gives an idea of the esteem m which he was held. 
He published the so-called Nordhausisches Gesang- 
buch, the first Nordhausen songbook, entitled Schrifft- 
mdssiges Gesangbuch zu niitzlichem Gebrauch . . . der 
Kirchen-Gemeinden in Northausen (Nordhausen, 1686), 
which went into several editions. With his three-volume 
Deo et juventuti sacrum tirocinium musicum, exhihens 
musicae arth praecepta (Nordhausen, 1669) he joined, 
like Dcmantius and J. G. Able before him, the 
movement for reform in the teaching of mu.sic. Two 
isolated music prints published at Nordhausen, a four- 
part canon, Ruh sanfft (1679), composed on the death 
of Ernst, and a five-voice funeral motet. Die auff den 
Herren hoffen (1680), were followed by the four-part 
Vortrab der von Chrisiiano Demelio gcsetzien Motetten 
und Arien (Sondershausen, 1700; four motets ed. E 
Anger, Berlin, 1963), a collection of pieces by him 
apparently intended as the first of a series. Gerber saw 
in him ‘a talent for the expression of sad feeling’, which 
may well have been prompted by the Pietism of Drese. 
There are eight manuscript motels by him (seven one 
dated 1710 - in D-Gs, the other in D-B). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
EttnerQ, GcrherL, WahherML 

Katalog der /ur\ilichen Sioiberg-Stolberg\chen Ix'ichenpredigten- 
sammlung {Leipzig, 1928) 

G. Schunemann Gcschichte der deutschen Schulmusik, i (Leipzig, 
1928, 2/1931) 

W Reich Threnodia xacrae Katalog der gedrwkten Kompositumen 
des 16 IH Jahrhunderts m Letchenpredigtensammlungen mnerha/b 
der Deutschen Demokratmhen Repubhk (Dresden, 1966) 

A Durr ‘bine Handschnflensamnrlung des 18 Jahrhunderts m 
Gollingcn', AMw\ xxv (1968). 308 

G KRAFI 

Demeny, Janos {b Budapest, 23 Sept 1913). Hungarian 
musicologist. He took the doctorate of laws at Budapest 
University (1939) and studied music at the piano faculty 
of the Fodor Music School, Budapest. In 1967 he look 
the eSc with a dissertation on Bartok’s early develop- 
ment. His research is centred on Bartok he has pub- 
lished some small-scale biographies (the first in 1946), 
and in 1947 became responsible for the collection and 
publication of Bartok’s letters; his documentary bio- 
graphy was published in Zenetudomdnyi tanulmdnyok 
between 1954 and 1962 Among his many other 
musicological works are studies of Szekely, Seprodi and 
Veress. Much of his writing deals with the question of 
the synthesis of music and other arts. He was awarded 
the Erkel Prize in 1974. 

WRITINGS 

cd. Bartok Bela levelek . fenvkepek, ke 2 iratok. koitdk \Ear{6k' Idlers, 
photographs, manuscripts, musicj, i (Budapest, 1948), Bartok Bela 
levelei, ii (Budapest, 1951), iii (Budapest, 1955, with V Cosma and 
L. Burlas), iv (Budapest, 1971) 

‘Bartok Beta tanulocvci es romantikus korszaka' [Bartok’s years of 
study and his romantic period], Zenetudomdnvi tanulmdnyok, ii 
(1954), 323 487 

‘Seprodi Janos szulctcsenek nyolcvanadik 6vrordul6jara' [On the 80th 
anniversary of Seprodi's birth], ( 7 / zenei .szemle, v (1954), 35 
‘Bartok Bela muvcszi kibontako/asanuk ever [The years of Bartok's 
artistic development], Zenetudomdnyi tanulmdnyok, in (1955), 286- 
459 

‘Bartok Bela mcgjelenese az europai zcnceletben (1914-1926)’ 
[Bartok's appearance in buropean musical life (1914 1926)], 
Zenetudomdnyi tanulmdnyok, vii (1959), 5-425 
ed.; Bila Bartok auigewdhlte Briefe (Budapest, i960) 

'The Results and Problems of Bartdk Research in Hungary', New 
Hungarian Quarterly, no.l (Budapest, 1961), 9 
‘Bart6k Bela palyaja deleidjen (1927-1940)’ [Bartok at the peak of his 
career (1927-1940)], Zenetudomdnyi tanulmdnyok, x (1962), 189- 
727 


‘Bartok B6la szulofoldje’ [Bartdk’s motherland], Kortdrs, ix (1965) 
1420 

‘A szccesszio zeneben’ [Secession in music], Filoldgtai kdzlony, xiii 
(1967), 221 [on Bart6k in relation to Busoni, Reger and Delius] 
Fefezetek Bartok Bela muve.szi kobontakozdsdnak elsd eveihd 
[Chapters from the early years of Bartok’s artistic development] 
(diss., Hungarian Academy of Sciences, 1967) 

Bartdk Bdla, a zongoramuvesz [Bart6k, the pianist] (Budapest, 
1968/R1973) 

cd Bela Bartdk leftere scelte (Milan, 1969) 

‘S/ckely Imre elctmiivc a lemezsz^m-kutatas tukriben’ [Imre Szekely’s 
life-work reflected in plate number research], Magyar zenetdrtdneu 
tanulmdnyok (1969), 201 

‘T wo Hungarians Abroad, r Sandor Veress’, Tempo ( 1969), no.88, p 19 
‘Ady-Cicdichtbande in Bartoks Bibliothek', Magyar zene, xii (1971 ), 1 1 , 
also in International Musicological Conference in Commemoration of 
Bela Bartdk Budapest 1971, i 1 1 
cd • Bela Bartdk Letters (Budapest and London, 1971) 

Csdth Geza efszakai esztelizdids [Gc/a Csath on aesthetics at night] 
(Budapest, 1971) 

‘A propos du Kalevala cn Hongne’, MHanges offerts d Aurelien 
Sauvageol pour .son soixante-quinzieme anniversaire (Budapest, 
1972) 

‘Adatok Bartok szulovarosanak muvclodcstortcnctchc/' [Data on the 
cultural history of Bartok’s birthplace], Magyar zenetdrldneti lanul- 
manvok (Budapest, 1973), 213 
cd Bela Bartdk Briefe, i-ii (Budapest. 1973) 
ed Bartok Bela levelei (Hisdapcsl, 1976) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

P Ramey Bartdk in Englhsh, Philharmonic //fl//(Ncw York, 1971), 17 
J S Wcissmann ‘Bela Bartok's Letters’, ML, liii (19'72), 86 

mAria SZEKFRKS-FARKAS 


Demessieux, Jeanne (b Montpellier, 14 Feb 1921; d 
Pari.s, 11 Nov 1968). French organist and composer 
She became organist of the church of the Saint Espni, 
Paris, m 1933. A pupil of Magda Tagliafero, Jean and 
Noel Gallon, and Dupre at the Pans Conservatoire, she 
won premiers prix in harmony (1937), piano (1938), 
fugue and counterpoint (1940). She continued her studies 
in organ playing, improvisation and composition with 
Dupre before giving her first public recital in Pans 
at the Salle Plcyel in 1946. She then travelled exten- 
sively as a recitalist, often visiting England where her 
first London recital (1947) ended with the improvisa- 
tion of a four-movement organ symphony on themes 
submitted by four London music critics. She loured 
North America in 1953, 1955 and 1958. In 1952 she 
became organ professor at the Liege Conservatory, and 
in 1962 organist of the Madeleine. The first woman 
invited to play in Westminster Cathedral and 
Westminster Abbey, she also look part in the inaugural 
ceremony at the Metropolitan Cathedral in Liverpool 
(1967). Demessieux's prodigious technique was apparent 
at the outset of her career. Towardsjls untimely end she 
revealed greater involvement with the music she played, 
suggesting that she had barely reached the zenith of her 
powers as an interpreter. Her published organ works arc 
SIX Etudes (1946), Sept meditations sur le Saint Esprit 
(1947), Triptyque op. 7 (1949), Poeme for organ and 
orchestra op.9 (1949), 12 Chorale Preludes on 

Gregorian Themes op.8 (1954), Te Deum op. II (1965), 
Prelude and Fugue in C op.l2 (1965) and Rdpons pour 
le temps de Pdques (1968; published posthumously) 
Other works include La chanson de Roland for mezzo- 
soprano, choir and orchestra (unpublished) and Ballade 
for horn and piano op. 10 (1958). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

P Ocnis; 'Lcs organistes fran^is d'aujourd’hur Jeanne Demessieux , 
(1955), no 75 

J Piccand* ‘Quciques organistes fran^ais (3e »cnc)', SMz, cv (iw 
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DeMezzo, Pietro (b Venice, cl 730; d ?Venice, after 
J794). Italian singer, teacher and composer. Although 
he was a baritone, his ability to execute florid coloratura 
led him to specialize in serious operatic roles and sacred 
music He was often described as Venetian (except in the 
1754 libretto of Galuppi's Antigona where he is called 
‘della Bragola’) and frequently appeared at the Venice 
theatres during the spring and autumn seasons, singing 
in other Italian cities (including Naples, Rome, Parma, 
Turin, Milan. Mantua and Verona) during Carnival. He 
sang in Vienna in 1756 where he created the role of 
Alessandro in Gluck’s II re pastore. Excluding a few 
castrates, notably Pacchierolti, DeMezzo was the highest- 
paid singer in the choir of St Mark’s for several 
decades. Towards the end of his career he sang increas- 
ingly often in Venetian operas and occasional cantatas 
as well as in oratorios by local composers, including 
Bertoni and Furlanetto During the 1770s he taught 
singing to the ladies of the Pieta and Incurabili, but 
many of his solfeggi, dated as late as 1794, were written 
for a Venetian priest, V. Bratti, who sang bass Besides 
nearly 200 vocal exercises (for all vocal ranges with and 
without accompaniment) he composed a dozen texted 
Duetti da studio which gained considerable popularity 
during his lifetime 

As DeMezzo’ s roles were sometimes notated in the 
lenor clef rather than the baritone or bass, he has 
sometimes mistakenly been called a tenor 
WORKS 

12 duelli da studio, 1764, GB-Lbm, I-Bc, Pi a, Rc, f^nni 
178 solfeggi, 1791 4, Inm 

Ldudatc Dominum, S, A, T, B, 2 ob. 2 hn, sir, org, T/im 
Propter IJominum Domini, me,. P'nw 

Verbum (’hrisli (20 versets for Palm Sunday 1777), S, be, Knw 
Lamentations for Good Friday, B/A, be. P-Pn 
^ psalms, 4vv, /■ I'r 

BIBLIOCiRAPHY 

I A Cicogna Delle m.\cri:ioni veneziam (Venice. 1824-61), v. 330 
1 C'affi Stonu della mmica sacra netta fiia cappeth ducate di San 
Mario ai Venezia dal 1 3 IS al 1797 (Venice, 1854-5, repr 1931), i, 
190. 11, 471 

1 Wiel / leatri musualt veneziani del setiecenio (Venice, 1897/ 
R\91S)^ 199 

D Arnold 'Orphans and Ladies the Venetian Conservatoires (!6K(V 
1790V. PRMA, Ixxxix (1962-3), 47 
S Hariscll ‘Sacred Musical the Incurahihin Venice at the Time of'J A 
Masse’, JAMS, xxiii (1970), 512 

svf:n hansell 

Demian, Vilmos I Wilhelm] {h Brasov, 9 June 1910), 
Romanian composei of Hungarian descent. He studied 
the Brasov Conservatory (1925-8) and at the Vienna 
Hochschule fiir Musik (1929-33). His career has 
included appointments as conductor of the Goldmark 
PO in Cluj (1935-40), as conductor of the Hunganan 
State Opera in the same city (from 1949) and as lecturer 
in orchestration and instrumental theory - on which he 
published the textbook Teoria instrumentelor 
(Bucharest, 1968) - at the conservatory there (also from 
1949) He has received the Service Order (1953), the 
<^ullure Order (1969) and the prize of the Ministry of 
C ullure (1970). 

WORKS 

c , (select I ve list) 

ttichard III (incidental music; Shakespiearc), 1949, BAnk ban 
music, J, Katona), 1953; A kclepce [The irapj (opera, 1). 
>965 Forgoajlo [The revolving doors] (musical, 3), 1967. Pereg a 
>'>ni III was filmed] (musical. 3), 1973 

Prelude and Fugue, 1927; Sym no.l, 1947. Pf Concertino. 
3, Vn Cone., 1956; Sym. Variations, I9A1 Hh rnne 1963 
choral pieces for children and youth 
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Demmler, Johann Michael 361 

De Michaele, Antoninus. See Dl MICHEL,!, ANTON [NO. 

DSmioergos (Gk.: ‘maker’). A term used in a musical 
sense for a singer of epic; see HOMER. 

Demi-pause (Fr.). A minim Rest. 

Demisemiquaver (Fr. triple croche\ Ger Zweiunddreis- 
sigstel-nole: It. hiscroma\ Lat. fusella; Sp. fusa). The 
note that is half the value of a semiquaver, hence its 
name, and twice that of a hemidemisemiquaver. In 
American usage it is called a 32nd-nole. It is first found 
in early 16th-century instrumental music. In sources 
using black notation it was shown as a minim with four 
flags, while in ‘white’ or ‘void’ notation (post- 1450) it is 
found as a black or coloured minim with three flags. The 
demisemiquaver is still in regular use, although in 
common with other notes it now has a round note head. 
Its various forms and the demisemiquaver rest are 
shown in ex \a-d The alternative term ‘dcmiquaver’ is 
occasionally found 

Kx 1 
(a) 

I h 

See also No it- valufs 

JOHN MOREHEN 

Demi-soupir (Fr.). A quaver REST 
Demiton (Fr.) SEMITONE. 

Demmler, Johann Michael (/> Hiltenfingcn, Swabia, bap- 
tized 28 Sept 1748, d Augsburg, buried 6 June 1785). 
German organist, pianist and composer. He attended the 
Gymnasium in Augsburg, where he received his musical 
training from the cathedral Kapellmeister Giulini. In his 
final year as a student he became the music instructor of 
the choirboys and in 1774 the organist al Augsburg 
cathedral. Demmler often appeared in Augsburg con- 
certs, either with his own compositions or as a pianist 
and violinist; on 22 October 1777 he partnered the 
organ and piano maker Johann Andreas Stein and 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart in the latter’s Three Piano 
Concerto (K242). Some of Demmler’s compositions 
were known well beyond Augsburg, though they survive 
only in manuscript. He wrote piano concertos, sym- 
phonies, church music, cantatas and theatrical pieces for 
the school theatre. Most of his works are lost; those that 
arc known reveal a talented composer who wrote in a 
pleasant style showing Italian influences. One of his 
pupils was the composer and Kapellmeister of 
Augsburg cathedral, Franz Biihler. 

WORKS 

DRAMATIC 
(all school dramas) 

Dcr heilige Alexius (tragedy). Augsburg. St Salvator. 1771 
Oasius, cm jungcr Blutzeug Jesu Christi (2), Augsburg, Si Salvator, Sept 
1774 

Triumph der christlichen Religion (tragedy), 1776 
Joseph, der Landpfleger in Agypten (tragedy), 1777. D-Ngm 
Judith, Oder Dcr Entsal/ Bclhulicns (2, after Metastasio. La Betuha 
liberata), Augsburg, St Salvator, 4 Sept 1780 
Jakob und Benjamin (2), Augsburg, St Salvator. May 1784 
Nilus, dcr grossmiitige Vcr&chter der Welt (I), Augsburg, March 1785 
Ganymcd in Vulkans Schmiede (2), Augsburg. St Salvator, 30 May 
1797 

Lost: Ulysses. 1772, David und Jonathan. 1774; Abraham und Isaak 
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De Monte Regali Callus 

OTHFR WUKKS 

Mass, 4vv, orch, CH-E\ Mass, D, Missa brevis, Gloria, D P~HR 
Dcukaiion und Pyrrha, cantata, Augsburg, 1774, loM 
Pf Cone, D, mentioned in Brcilkopf catalogue (<I781), further pf 
cones , syms , church music, cantatas, lost 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

F h Schmid ‘Mozart und das gcistlichc Augsburg’, Zettsihrifi Je\ 
Historisvhen Vvreins fur Sthwahen, Iv Ivi (1942 ^), 120, 151, 159 
Am \chwahiMhe\ Mojarthiu h (I orch and Stuttgart, 1948) 

W A Bauer and O L Deulsch.eds Mozarf Hnefeunti Aufzetchnungen 
(Kas,scl, 1962 75), ii, 84, 522, v, 172 
A Layer ‘Johann Michael Oemmler’. iMmikreis Schwahmunt hen 
(Augsburg, 1974), 496 

ADOLF I AYLR 

l>e Monte Regali Callus. See ElJSTAC’HiUS GALLlis 

Dempsey, Gregory (b Melbourne, 20 .Tuly 1931) 
Australian tenor. At first a barttone, he made his tenor 
debut at Melbourne and then joined the Eh/abcthan 
Opera Company In 1962 he moved to London and was 
engaged at Sadler’s Wells Opera, whcic he created the 
role of Boconmon in Bennett’s The Mines of Sulphur 
(1965). He has also sung with Scottish Opera and the 
Welsh National Opera, and made hts American debut in 
1966 at San iTancisco as CJregor in Jamicek’s The 
Makropulos Affair He first appeared at (’ovcnl 
Garden m 1972, as Slcva m Jenufa Hts wide repertory 
includes Aeneas {Les troyens), Don Jo.se, David {Die 
Meistersinger) and Mime, which he sang in the English 
National Opera’s Ring cycle at the Coliseum (1973) 
Hts roles in 2()th-century operas include the Drum 
Major {Wozzeck), Peter Grimes, Tom Rakcwell, 
Dionysus in Henze's The Bassarids and the Shepherd in 
Szymanowski's King Roger His voice has the strength 
for dramatic music, the wide range required by modern 
works and the versatility of a character tenor, while his 
gifts as an actor arc enhanced by excellent diction 

Fl.t/ABLTH FORBI S 

Dempster, Stuart (Ross) (/> Berkeley, 7 July 1936) 
American trombonist and composer After his initial 
training at San Francisco Slate College, he was ap- 
pointed, between 1960 and 1966, assistant professor at 
the California State College at Hayward, instructor at 
the San Francisco Conservatory, and member of the 
Performing Group at Mills College He was first trom- 
bonist in the Oakland SO (1962-6), Creative Associate 
at the State L’niversily of New York at Buflalo under 
Lukas Foss (1967-8) and Fellow at the Center for 
Advanced Study at the University of Illinois (1971 2) 
In 1968 he became assistant professor at the University 
of Washington, Seattle 

Dempster is especially interested in new sounds and 
techniques, including those obtained through the study 
of non-Western instruments such as the Australian 
didjeridu. He has helped to enlarge the contemporary 
trombone repertory by commissioning and performing 
new works, notably Berio’s Sequenza V (1966), and 
works by Andrew Imbrie, Ernst Krcnek, Robert Moran 
and Pauline Oliver os 

f:dward h. tarr 

Demus, Jorg (/> St Pollen, 2 Dec 1928). Austrian pian- 
ist. He studied the piano and conducting at the Vienna 
Academy of Music from 1940 to 1945. He was sub- 
sequently a pupil at the master classes of Gieseking 
(Saarbriicken, 1953) and Yves Nat (Paris, 1951-3). He 
also attended courses with Michelangeli and KemplT. He 
made his debut in Vienna in 1953, and has become one 


of the most prominent of the postwar generation of 
Austrian pianists. As a soloist he has played in recitals 
and orchestral concerts in many countries. Unlike most 
pianists of his generation Demus cultivates a soft, flex- 
ible touch and expressive line, and is consequently 
regarded as a neo-Romanlic interpreter; in this respect 
his approach to the interpretation of Bach is uncommon 
and his performances of Mozart, Beethoven. Schubert. 
Schumann, Franck and especially Debussy, have been 
highly prai.sed Hts adaptability has made him a much 
sought-after accompanist for singers (including 
Schwarzkopf and Fischer-Dieskau), violinists (Edith 
Peinemann, Josef Suk) and cellists (including Antonio 
Janigro). He occasionally plays piano ducts in concerts 
with Paul Badura-Skoda. Demus takes great interest in 
historical keyboard instruments and owns a remarkable 
collection including a two-manual harpsichord by 
Kirckman, a Broadwood piano of 1803, a Clcmenti 
piano of 1810 and a Conrad Graf piano of 1839. Some 
ol his numerous recordings are played on such histori- 
cal instruments. His writings include Abenteuer dcr 
Inierpreiation (Wiesbaden, 1967) and, with Paul 
Badura-Skoda, Die KUmersonaten Ludwig van 
Beethovens (Wiesbaden, 1970). 

RUDOLF KLLlN 


Demuth, Norman (b South Croydon, 15 July 189S 
d Chichc.slcr, 21 April 1968) English composer and 
writer on music He studied briefly at the RCM with 
Parratt and Dunhill (with whom he later had private 
lessons) until 1915, when he joined the army. Invalided 
out in the following year, he earned his living from 1917 
as a church organist. As a composer he was essentiallN 
self-taught, though he had a good deal of encouragement 
from Godfrey His first orchestral performance came tn 
1925, when the Selsey Rhapsody was given by the LSO 
under Boult Then for a number of years his music was 
frequently played in the provinces, and he conducted 
performances of his own and other works at various 
south-coast towns (he was a regular conductor ol 
several choral and orchestral societies in south-east 
England at this lime), but almost all of the pieces written 
before 1937 were later destroyed In 1930 he was ap- 
pointed professor of composition at the RAM, where he 
stayed for the remainder of his career, except for arm\ 
service in World War 11. He was a founder of the RAM 
New Music Society and its secretary from 1936 to 
1939. A corresponding member of the Institut, he was 
also made an officer of the Academic (1951) and a 
chevalier of the Legion d’honneur (1954) 

Demulh’s sympathies were with French music from 
Franck to Roussel, though his mu,sic stands apart from 
that of other English francophiles, avoiding the more 
superficial gallicisms. Its somewhat austere melody, in 
^iwhich definable tunes have little part, and its compleJ^ 
but subtle harmony displays a more general affinity with 
d’Indy or Roussel. His harmonic awareness was keen, 
and the corresponding range broad. Certain works, such 
as the Threnody for strings, arc almost Franckian m 
their intense chromaticism; others, like the Overture for 
a Joyful Occasion have a Stravinskian brightness. In 
later works the harmony is rather hard and severe, with 
more bare 4ths and 5ths than 3rds, more major than 
minor 2nds. Demuth’s form is often cyclic, and in man) 
cases a large-scale work is evolved from one or two 
short motifs. 
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WORKS 

i'leteciivc IlsI) 

DRAMA lie 

Operas Conte venilicn (Wclcnng.s), 1947, Le nambcuii (Wetenngs), 
|04«. Volponc (I Hauser, after lonson). 1949; The Oresteia (D 
Clarke, after Aeschylus). 1950, Rogue Scapin (W Ciranlham), 1954 
IJ.illels The Temptation of St Anthony, choreographic sym , 1937, 
l^lancloniama, 1940, Complainle, 1946, Baltics fantomes. 1949. La 
cicbulanie, 1949 
liKidenial music, film scores 

V()( At AND OR( MRSIRAL 

t horal’ Pan's Anniversary (Jonson). chorus, orch, 1952, Sonnet 
(Donne), Bai, chorus, orch. 1951; Requiem, chorus. 1954 
Humariilv, double chorus, many partsongs 
Vocal 1 Poems (Lorca), S. sir, 1941, 3 Poems (Zwcig), Iv, sir. 1944, 
many songs with pi 

Oich ( oftege, I9t|. Introduction and Allegro, 1936, Vn C one , 1937. 
Partita 1919. 2 War Poems, pf. orch, 1940, Vaises graves et gaics, 
1940, Concertino, fl, sti, 1941, Pantasy and Pugue. 1941, 
Divertimento no 1 sir, 1941, Llcgiac Rhapsody, vc, small oich, 
194'> Ihicnody. sir, 1942. Divertimento no 2, 1943, Ov loi a 
Viviory. 1943, PI Cone . 1943, Suite champetre, 1945. Ov loi a 
|i)>lul Occasion. 1946. Concertino, pf, small orch, 1947, Pf C'onc 
Icll hand 1947, Legend, pf left hand, orch, 1949, Syni 1949, 2 syrii 
studies, 1949, 1950. Sym . 1950. Mouvement sym . ondcs marlcnot. 
.nth, 19‘^2, Oiivcilure a la Iram^aise, 1952, Sym , str, 1952. Ballade, 
va, orch. 1953, Variations sym , 1954, I ranyois Villon, 1956, Vc 
(OIK 1951,. Sym. 195(> 7, Conceit Ov , 195X. Partita, 195S 
Sinlomett«i, orch, i>l, I95S 

Military hand C one , sa\, hand. 1938, 1 he Sea, 1939, Regimental 
March ol the Roval f’lotiecr Corps, 1943 

CIIAMHIK AND INSrHUMINtAI 

' sonatas, VII. p(, I91 1 19^8, 1948. Serenade, vn, pf, 19.t8, Sonata, fl 
(il PtlS, Sonata vc, pi, 19)9. Sonatina, 2 vn. 19 19, Sonatine. 11 oh 
(it |94f), ( apnccio. vn, pi. 1948. Fno. 11, ob. bn, 1949, Str I no, 
1950, Sir Ql, 19.5(1, | yuc 1 no, 11, ob, pi, 1953, Suite, (I, ob. hpd. 
I9>4 Ol II, pi iTio, 1955, Suite de pnnicmps, vn, pi, 1955, Le 
sOLipcr dll roi wind, drums, hpd. 19.56, Diverlissemenl, fl pftiio, 
|9s7 Pastoral I aniasv p( ql, 1957, Prmiavera, fl, pi trio, 1958 
PI Os 2 pi 19.18, Sonata pi, 1946, many solo pieces 
Orj’ Suite pom la Innite 195? 1 ivie d orguc, 195) Pastorale, 1956 
)( horals |9S7, ? Pieliidcs .ind 1 ugues, 1957 Svni , 1957. C aniiones 
sasiviu nos 1 /, 1957 8 Panlare iind PrtKCssion, org, ) ipi. 1958 

Piiiitipal publishcis Bosworth, Lditions Litinyaiscs de Musique, 
Williams 

WRiriNCiS 

Iht Ltnmutphotu' nnJ h(n\ fit ('se ii (I ondon, 1945) 

Alturi { \ ondon. 1947) 

Klivi / {I ondon. 1947) 

■Ifi 4n//if>/(»gv of MuskoI i niu ism (Lsmdon. 1948) 

( ( ii/r hmttik (London, 1949) 
l‘aiil Dukii\ (I ondon, 1949) 

flu Svmp/iom it\ lliston arni Di'Yclopmcnt {I omUm, 1950) 

1 ( nurse in Musnal CornpoMtion (London, 1950-58) 

( London, 1951) 

Iremh in (he 2()th Ceniury (Lorulon, 1952) 

Musiml hnrms urttf fcMioes (L.ondon, 1953) 
f'l’nih Piano Mmu (London 1958) 

f'n’thfi ()pnu Its nwelopmem to the Revolution (Horsham. 196)) 

COLIN MASON/ R 

r>eiicke, Jeremiah (/) 1725, d 1795), American 

Moravidii compo.scr; .stv M(3RAVIANS, AMERICAN 

Oenefve, Jules {b (’himay, 1814, d Mons, 19 Aug 
1X77) Belgian cellist, conductor and composer. He 
^ludted the cello (with Plalel and Dc Munck) and com- 
posiuon (with Fctis) at the Brussels Conservatory, win- 
htng second prix for the cello in 1836, he never 
‘-■imipleted his studies but left to leach the cello at the 
C onservatory, where he later became the director, 
nv played in the Societc des Concerts in Mons and in 
Ihe local theatre. In 1841 he founded the Roland de 
Litttre Choral Society, in whfch he established a solid 
rtpulaiion as a conductor. He also conducted the choir 
_ Aniitie de Paturages and the Socicte des C'oncerts in 
He won numerous prizes for his compositions, 
ol which were vocal. He wrote many works for 
^^ur-pari male choir, songs, at least four operas (of 


which Seguille is the best known) and some orchestral 
works. He was a member of several Belgian scholarly 
societies 

WORKS 

SIAG^ 

Ketlly, ou Lc relour en suissc (opera comique, 1), Mon.s, 1838 
L'echcvin Brassart (opera comique, 3), Mons, 1845 
Mane dc Brabant (scene lyriquc, 1), Mons, 1850 
Seguille (opera eomique), Mon.s, 1854 

OIHL’R WORKS 

{jninted works published in Parts unices otherwise mdttated) 
Choral (4 male vv unacc unless otherwise indicated) Rccrculions chor- 
ales. 10 chocurs (1854), 6 choeurs (1855); Recreations chorales, 6 
chocuis (1859), 6 choeurs (1864), Venusc, 3-4vv (1864), Le chant 
des icunes soldals (A Mayer) (1864); Premiers soleiU (A Gruson) 

( 1 K68), Babylone ( Duchcmin) ( 1 869), Bolero (H Morcllel) ( 1 869); 4 
moic'Is (rl87()). Caprice et variations (“^n d ), Requiem mentioned in 
PetisB, other works ind cantatas 

Songs ( 1 V, pf unless otherwise indicated) La reve dc I’erifanl (A Daii- 
fresne) (Brussels. ( 1856), Captive (H Laroche), Iv, pf, vc (r 1856), 

I elcdc Noel (Daufresne), 2vv, p( (Brussels, 18.56), La Reine Louise 
(P Braquavdl)(Biusscls, 1858), l.a mcredu soldat (n d ), Lcscaisses 
de reliaile (n d ). other songs 
Chamber Regicls', vn. pf. org (Brussels, '^n d.) 

Kbd on, elevations ell ommunion,()rg/harmonium( Brussels, hi d ). 2 
priercs, org ( Brussels, '^n d ). arr harmonium ( 'n d ) 

Syms . ovs and ww pieces mentioned in FetisB 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

leitsB 

t (i I Ciregoir I es at tislesnmsuiens belies au \l lllmeet au XI\ me 
vii'i/e (Brussels. 1885 90) 

PATRICK PEIRH 

Deneufvilic, Johann Jacob. .SVr Nt UFVILLE, JOHANN 
JACOB DF 

De Neve. See Nlpotis, 

l>en Haag (Dutch). HaCjUI , THL. 

Denhof Opera Company. A company formed by Ernst 
Denhof {d 1936), a German-born musician living in 
Edinburgh, to give performances of the Ring in English. 
The 1910 senes under Michael Balling was so success- 
ful that Denhof decided to tour the provinces; the 
company visited Leeds. Manchester and Glasgow in 
1911, and Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester and 
Gla.sgow in 1912 The repertory was expanded to 
include the (irst performances in English of Elekira. as 
well as productions of Orfeo, Der fiiegende Hollander 
and Die Meistersmger In 1913 the first productions m 
English of Der Rosenkavalier and Pelleas et Melisande 
were given, as well as performances of Die Zauherftdte 
After two weeks in Birmingham and one in Manchester, 
Denhof, with losses of £4000, was unable to continue, 
and Beeeham, one of the conductors for the 1913 
season, look over the company. It formed the nucleus of 
what eventually became the Beeeham Opera Company 
{see London, §IV, 2) 

HAROLD ROSENTHAL 

Denis. French family of instrument makers. Robert 
Denis (i) {d Pans, 1588 or 1589) lived in Pans from 
1544 as an organ and spinet builder and he associated 
with the greatest French organists of his time. From two 
marriages he had at least five children, of whom three 
became instrument builders. His son Claude Denis (6 
Pans, 27 May 1544; d Pans, 1587) almost always bore 
the title ‘maistre cpinettier’, but he also made violins, 
kits, lutes, guitars, mandoras and citterns. His trade 
appears to have been considerable, for an inventory 
drawn up at his death .shows that his workshop con- 
tained more than 200 completed instruments and over 
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400 unfinished ones. As an organ builder he was 
evidently less successful; he satisfied his customers by 
passing his orders to one of his Parisian colleagues, 
Jehan Dargillieres. Another son, Jehan Denis {h Paris, 
23 March 1549; d Paris, after 1589), was a pupil of 
Gabriel Dargillieres. About 1574 he demanded a fee 
from his teacher, but this was refused; a violent quarrel 
followed, in which Dargillieres was wounded As a 
result Jehan was imprisoned, and released only through 
the mediation of his father. Robert Denis (ii) {d Paris, 
Oct 1589), the third son of Robert (i), was also a pupil 
of Gabriel Dargillieres; he engaged in trade with Padua, 
Lyons, Venice, Brescia and Flanders. At his death he 
owned about 2()0 inslrumcnt.s, chiefly lutes, violins, kits, 
mandoras, spinets and guitars. He seems to have been 
closely associated with two court instrumentalists, the 
lutenist Jacques de Rois and the violinist Julicn 
Pcrnchon. 

The relationships between various bearers of the 
name Denis are more difficult to establish in the 17th 
century G. Denis, who in 1634 was making 
instruments in the rue des Amandiers, was perhaps a 
son of Jehan. He had two sons who were instrument 
builders: Thomas Denis {d before 1620) was active 
until at least 1613, and Pierre Denis worked between 
1634 and at least 1642 in the rue des Arcis, where his 
presumed grandparents had lived. Jean Denis, organist 
at the church of St Barthelemy, is the best-known 
member of the family Mersenne praised his excellent 
spinets fJe became known through his Traitc del'accord 
de I'espinette avec la comparaison de son clavier avec la 
musique vocale, which was published by Ballard Only 
the second edition (1650) has survived; it is dedicated to 
the Marquis of Mortemart, a singer who accompanied 
himself on the lute and theorbo. In his treatise Denis 
criticized the too 'mathematicar musicians and argued 
for a pitch ‘qui approche Ic plus dc la musique vocalc’ 
His wnting is that of an artist convinced of the superior- 
ity of his instrument; it is especially valuable for its 
remarks on the usual practices of contemporary instru- 
mentalists, in particular the relationship between orga- 
nists and singers, the position of the hands on the keys, 
and fugue technique. But his theoretical knowledge was 
rather summary, especially when compared with 
Mersenne’s. Denis did not mention Mersenne, but in- 
stead quoted the insignificant treatise of Parran. He said 
that his best mentor was his teacher F’lorent Bienvenu, 
organist of the Samte Chapclle, whom he called ‘le plus 
excellent homme de son temps pour toucher les orgues 
et aussi pour la composition de la musique vocale’, also 
acknowledging his fugue composition. In 1670 Jean 
Denis was organist at St Seven n and asked Lebeguc’s 
advice in the restoration of his instrument. 

Jean’s brother Philippe Denis made a spinel (now in 
the Paris Conservatoire collection) with four octaves, 
decorated with watercolours and dating from 1672. 
Louis Denis is the last member of the family who can be 
identified with certainty; he was a harpsichord builder in 
1675. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

M. Merscnqc Harmonie universelle (Pans, 16.^6- 7//t 196.1, Fing trans , 
1957) 

G. Chouquet: *Etudcssur les factcursd'inslruments virtuoses Richard, 
Lcs freres Denis, M. Dumont’, Revue et gazette musUale (16 May 
1880) 

J Ecorcheville. Aetex d itai-civil de musicien^ mxmues au Chdteiet de 
Paris (Pans, 1907) 

F. Lesure. ‘La facture instrumentale a Pans au XVle si6cle’, GSJ, vii 
(1954). 11-52 


C Sainoyaull-Verlcl Les facleurs de clavecin parmens documents 
(1550-1793) (Pans, 1966) 

M Jurgens Documents de Minutier central concernant t htstoire de lu 
musique (Pans, 1967 74) 

based on MCiG (in, 160-63) by permission of B^rcnreiter 

FRAN(;01S LESURL 

Denis, Claude {h Lyons, late 17th century; d Paris, 
rl752). French singer, composer and actor. He was the 
head of a theatrical troupe which played in Lille between 
1715 and 1722, at Brussels in 1716 and in Antwerp m 
1717. The title-page of his Nouveau systdme calls him 
‘formerly of the Royal Academies of Music of Lyons, 
Rouen, Marseilles, Lille, Brussels and Antwerp, and 
maitre de musique of the cathedrals of St Omer and 
Tournai' In 1730 he was married in Paris to Manc- 
Marguente Lccouvreur, younger sister of the play- 
wright. The dedication of Denis’ Nouvelle methode to 
the ladies of St Cyr .suggests that he may have been 
involved in the mu.sico-theatrical training offered at that 
school. In the 1740s and early 1750s, and perhaps 
earlier, Denis ran a music school in Pans; the school 
continued after his death under his son-in-law Jouve 
Denis' treatises enjoyed considerable longevity, one 
of them remaining m publishers' catalogues until 1791, 
although (as the Journal des si^avants noted in 1747): 

Mr Denis, who considers his musical treatise a Nouveau \ vsteme, claim', 
that there is no [other] art whose rules have been given with .so little can 
and so little clarity In order to give the rules of an art which has some 
certain principles, one must deduce them from theory, however, we have 
noticed, in the summary of rules that Mr Denis draws up. only those 
[rulesj that arc in all works ol this sort, with the exception of some sm, ill 
changes 

WRITINGS 

Nouveau \v\teme ck' musique pratique qui rend /‘etude de cet art plus 
fat lie (Pans. 1747) 

Nouvelle methode pour appreruire en peu tie temps la musique el I'ari di 
chanter (Pans, 2/1757, 3/1759) 

Dissertation de musique sur le systeme de Denis (Pans, < 1767). lost 
BIBLlOCiRAPHY 

I Lcfcbvrc L'onhestre du Theatre de IaIIv (I ille, 1898) 

L dc La Laurencic L eiole fran<,aise dc violon de / ullv a Vioiii (Pans, 
1922 4/R1971) 

M Puchs /.exique des troupes de (omediens au XVIIF siee/e (Pans 
1944) 

NFiAL ZASIAW 

Denis, Jean-Baptiste {h Lyons, c l 720, d after 1765). 
French dancer and compo.ser. He first appeared on the 
stage at the Academic Royale dc Musique in Lyons in 
1739, dancing in Monteclair's Jephte and Dcstouches’ 
Omphale. He may have been the Denis who worked in 
Pans at the Foire St Laurent and in the Grand Troupe 
Etrangcrc, between about 1738 and about 1742 In 
1749 Denis arrived in Berlin with his wife, the ballenna 
Giovanna Cortini called ‘La Pantaloncina' {h Venice, 

1 728; d Venice, after 1 797), and was shortly appointed 
maitre de ballet to the Prussian court. He provided 
choreography and mu,sic for the ballets in about .50 
stage works in which he and his wife danced, including 
Graun’s operas Coriolano (1749), Fetonte (1750). 
Mitridate ( 1 7 50), A rmida (1751), Britanmeo (1751). 
Orfeo (1752), Semiramide (1754), Montezuma (1755). 
Ezio (1755) and Merope (1756), and Agricolas 
Cleofide (1754). (The ballet music in the DDT edition of 
Montezuma is by Denis, not Graun.) The quality of 
opera and ballet at the Prussian court declined after the 
Seven Years War, and the Denis left Berlin in 1765. If 
the French dance publications of the 1770s listed bclovs 
can be attributed to him rather than Pierre Denis, the 
dancing-master Nicolas Denis or the musician Nicolas 
Thomas Denis, he may have finished his days in 
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Mmc Denis’ dancing and person received high praise in 
Berlin, although her portrait hanging in a salon at Sans- 
Souci and reproduced by Olivier has been described as 
‘plus agreable que jolic’. Casanova, who met her in 
Venice when she was eight, was for a time her lover in 
Berlin, and visited her in retirement in Florence, 
confirmed in his Memoires her apparently considerable 
charms Algarotti, in a letter to Frederick the Great 
dated 25 Sept 1749, revealed that he too was in love 
with Mme Denis. 

WORKS 

BAILhrs 

Musit tor ballets in 1 50 Stage works (sec above), inci C H Graun’s 
Monic/uma. cd in DDT, xv (1904) 

DANCF cot LP-OTIONS 
{all published in Pans m the 1770s) 

Ics ciclices trancais, contredansc 

L.i gaitc. contredansc allcmande, [Ics figures] par M'Mcndouzc amateur 
Lcs plaisirs dii Colisee, allcmandc 

Pot-pourri de la Chamboran, conlredanse francaisc, les figures pat M" 
[Prosper -Didicr] Deshayes 
|.d rciouissancc Dartois, contredansc Iran^aisc 
I L‘ rendes-voijs dc la leunessc. contredansc fran^aisc 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

I Schneider iie\(hifhie tier Oper und de\ Koniglu hen Opernhuu\e\ in 
( Bei lin, 1K.S2) 

1 I Dliviei I.e\ tomediens fran(,ai\ dans les inurs d'Allentagne au 
\ I II r sieile (Pans. 1901 5) 

-\ Maycr-Rcinach Preface to Carl Heinruh (traun Montezuma 
ni)T, XV (1904) 

1 Valias Cn snhlc de theatre et de musique d Lyon, I6HH 17H9 
(lyons, 191?.) 

G C asanova History of ni\ ///<'. ed W R Trask (London, 1967 72) 
B Gerard, ed ‘inventaire alphabetique des dtKuments rcpcrtoines 
rclatifs aux musicicns pansicns conserves aux Archives dc Pans’ 
RKtfC. Kill (197.1), 181 211 

NLAL ZA,SLAW 

Denis, Martin {h ‘^Pans, late 17th century, d ?Pans, 
mici-lHth century). French compo,ser and violinist 
About 1700 he joined the entourage of M Angran, 
ionsc tiler du rot el audit eur en sa chamhre dcs camples, 
who encouraged and financed his musical education as 
can be learnt from the dedication of Denis’ op. 2. He 
ma> have been a descendant of the family of instrument 
makers of that name active in 17th-century Paris Denis 
described his sonatas as sonates allemandes but, far 
from exhibiting German influence, they are in the 
Krench-llalian idiom cultivated then in the sonatas of 
Anet, Senaillc and Leclair. The influence of Corelli is 
frequently evident 

WORKS 

112| Sonates a violon seui avee la bassc, bkl (Pans, 1723) 

1 1 21 Sonates a violon seuI uvec la bassc, op 2 (Pans, 1727) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

I dc La Laurcncic Let ole Jranqaise de violon de Lully d Viotti (Pari.s, 
1922-4/R1971) 

NEAL ZASLAW 

Denis, Pierre [Pietro] {h ?France, early 18th century; d 
^Piiris, after 1777). French mandolin player and com- 
poser He was active in Pans about 1760-79; around 
1774 5 he visited England. In 1776 and 1777 he was 
listed in Parisian directories as maitre de mandoline, but 
filler 1778 his name no longer appeared, suggesting that 
he had either moved elsewhere or died. 

Denis IS best known for his French translations of 
^ J l ux’s Gradus ad Pdrnassum (Paris, 1773-5, 
“ 1780, .3/1788) and of Tartim's Trade des agrements 
la musique (Pans, 1771, 2/1775); the latter may 
‘avc been carried out under the aegis of Tartini’s 
^jJAdenl La Houssaye, although in the preface Denis 
c iiimed friendship with Tartini and La Houssaye's name 


does not appear in the volume. (For published dances 
which may be Pierre Denis’ work, see Denis, JEAN- 
BAPTISTE.) 

WORKS 

{published in Pans in the 1760s unless otherwise stated) 

Rccucii dc 12 pctils aiFN dc chants conn us 

2c recucil de petils airs de chanter ct les folios d'Espagne, avee des 
variations facilcs, Iv, mand 
3c rccucil dc pctits airs, I v, mand 
4c rccucil de pclits airs (r 1 770), lost 

Les 4 saisons curopeennes, Iv, harp/gui/mand/vn/fl (cl 774) 

Methode pour apprendre a joucr de la mandoline suns maitre, i ( 1 768). 

n (1769), III (n d ). i-iii (2/1788) [also includes music] 

3 books, each of 6 sonatas and duos, mand, vn 
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C' Johansson French Musu Publishers’ Catalo/fues of the Second Half 
of the IHth Century (Stockholm, 1955) 

L Jacobi, ed Preface to Giuseppe Tarttni Treatise on Ornaments in 
Musu (Celle, 1961) 

NEAL ZASLAW 

Denis, Valentin (Emile Julien Ernest) (6 Louvain, 18 
Sept 1916). Belgian art histonan and musicologist. He 
studied music at Louvain Conservatory and in 1945 he 
took a doctorate in art history and archaeology at the 
University of Louvain with a dissertation on musical 
instruments in 15th-century Flemish and Italian art. He 
became successively lecturer (1945), reader (1948) and 
professor (1952) at the University of Louvain and held 
professorships at several other in.stitutions An honor- 
ary founder-member of the International As,sociation 
of Music Libraries (19.50), he is an executive 
member of many associations and foundations in 
Belgium and elsewhere. He accomplished various offi- 
cial missions m Italy, Canada and the Belgian Congo 
(now Zaire) and assisted in editing encyclopedias such 
as Kunst ailer tijden (Amsterdam, 1962-3) and Winkler 
Prms van de kunst (Amsterdam, 1958 9). Essentially 
an art historian, he has an encyclopedic knowledge of 
his field and specializes in the age of the Flemish 
Primitives, he has published books on Bruegel, Jan van 
Eyck, Hugo van dcr Goes and Dicnc Bouts. His ap- 
proach to the history of music usually has an art histor- 
ian’s bias, with particular attention to iconographical 
source material His study of musical instruments in 
1 5th-century art may be considered a standard work. 

WRITINGS 

'Ld representilUon dcs instruments de musique dans les arts figures du 
XVe sieclc cn Flandrc cl en Ilalie’, Bulletin de I'lnstiiut htstorique 
beige de Rome, xxi (1940^1), 327 
Net volkslied in Vlaanderen tat omsireeks 1600 (Brussels, 1941) 

De muziekinstrumenten in de Nedertanden en in Italic, naar hun 
afheelding in de 1 5e~eeuw\che kunst (diss . IJ of Louvain. 1945, 
Antwerp, 1944) [part Eng Irans m GSJ, ii (1949)] 

Guillaume Ixkcu (1870-94) el Henri Evcncpocl (1872-91)*, 
Hommage d Charles van den Barren Melanges (Antwerp, 1945), 
163 

‘De munek bij Vondef, Melanges Ernest Closson (Brussels, 1948), 88 
‘Gncg’, ‘Lekeu’, ‘Satie’, ‘Viotti’, ‘Vitali’, ‘Vivaldi’, Muzikale omme- 
gang, ed G van Raven/waaij (Amsterdam. 1948). 455, 569, 759, 
872; 873; 873 -4 

De muztek in de schilderkunst (Amsterdam, 1949) 

‘Musical instruments m Fiftecnlh Century Netherlands and Italian Art’, 
GSJ, ii (1949), 32 

*La musique et la musicologie dans Ics universitcs catholiqucs*. /" 
congresso internazionale dt musica sacra Roma 1950, 287 
‘La vie Ihcalralc', Lm musique en Belgique du Moyen Age d nos jours, ed 
E CIo.sson and C van den Borren (Brussels, 1950), 367 
‘lais huts cl les moyens des bibliotheques dcs conservatoires’, I A ML ii 
Lunehurg 1950, 4 

‘Echangeset pr6ls intcmationaux dc musique’, I AML iii Paris 195!, 56 
‘Saint Job, patron des musiciens’. Revue beige d’archiotogie et d'histoire 
de Part, xxi (1952), 253-98 

'L'6ducation musicale dans les universites d’Europc’, Im musique dans 
nducatton: UNESCO Brussels 1953, 151 
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H Willaen ‘l^enis, Valentin’. Winkler Prin.\ entvtlopedie van 
Vlaanderen, ii (Brussels. 1973), 270 

CiODFLIFVL SPILSSFNS 

Denison, John (Law) {h Reigate, 21 Jan 1911). English 
administrator and hom player. He was educated at 
Brighton College and studied law before entering the 
Royal College of Music in 19.12 Between 1933 and 
1939 he played the hom in various major orchestras in 
London and Birmingham. After .serving in the army 
during the war, he became assistant director of the 
British Council’s music department, and in 1948 music 
director of the Arts Council He remained in that post 
until he was appointed general manager of the Royal 
Festival Hall in 1965 and, 1971 6, director of South 
Bank Concert Halls His administration has been distin- 
guished by its quiet efficiency and by a broadening ol 
range of the events presented. He was made CBE in 
1960 

AI-AN Bl YIN 

Denisov, Edison (Vasil’yevich) ih Tomsk, 6 April 
1929) Soviet composer and theorist As a child he 
taught himself to play various folk instruments He 
studied the piano at the Tomsk Music C’ol lege (1946 50) 
and mechanics and mathematics at Tomsk University 
(1946-51). From 1951 to 1956 he was a pupil of 
Shcbalin and F^ciko (composition), Tsukkerman 
(analysis). Bogatiryov (counterpoint) and Belov (piano) 
at the Moscow Conservatory He was appointed in 
1960 to the stafTof that institution, where he has taught 
analysis, counterpoint and instrumentation, and he 
worked at the Experimental Studio of Electronic Music 
in Moscow during the period 1968-70 

Denisov's works make use of the newest develop- 
ments in composition Some important characteristics 
of his music can already be detected in the pieces of his 
early period (up to 1960), principally the employment 
of Russian folk material and a preference for vocal 
music. Journeys to the Allay and to Siberia, undertaken 
for folklore research, contributed to the development of 
the former trait. In his mature compositions he has 
exploited serial procedures, aleatory writing, unconven- 
tional instrumental techniques (e g plucking the strings 
of the piano and percussive clTects on wind and 
strings), electronic means and microtoncs One of his 
principal works is the cantata Solntse mkov (‘Sun of 
the Incas’), which u.scs the 12-nole serial system but 
emphasizes diatonicism. Ital'yanskiye pe.sni (‘Italian 
songs’) is an elegant, pointillist chamber piece treating 
themes of time, life and death. In Plachi (‘Laments’) 
Denisov pursued the direction of Stravinsky’s The 
Wedding, but with pea.sant funeral texts; the work is a 
typical Soviet example of the development of Ru.ssian 
popular harmonies, reflecting the new musical modes of 
expression of the 1960s The chromaticism of the music 
conveys the character of the plach (an old Russian form 
of dirge) and at the same time deploys 12-note serial 
principles. In the instrumental compositions of the 
1950s and 1960s a concertante style predominates, 
reaching a dramatic quality in the Oda for clarinet, 
piano and percussion and in Romanticheskaya muzika 
for oboe, harp and string trio. Pemture, for large 
orchestra, is particularly remarkable for the clear and 
meaningful elTect of its complex polyphony, sometimes 
in 52 parts. Denisov’s achievements in chamber music 
reached a fine culmination in the Piano Trio of 1971. 


WORKS 

VO< Al 

Ivan-solclai (opera. alter Ru.ss irad ), 1 959; Sibirskayazemlya [Siberian 
soil] (oratorio, A I varclov.sky), 1961. Solntse inkov [Sun of the 
Incas] ((i Mistral, trails O Savich). S, fl, ob, hn, tpt, 2 pf, perc, vn, 
ve, 1964, Ital'yanskiye pcsni (ttalian songs] (Blok), S, fl, hn, hpd, vn' 
1964 

Plachi [I aments] (Russ trad ), S, pf, 3 perc, 1966, S Gcschichten voni 
Herrn Kcunei (Brecht), T, pic, cl, a sax, tpt, trbn, pf, perc, db, 1966, 
Osen’ [Autumn] (V Khlebnikov), 13 solo vv, 1968, 2 Poems (t 
Bunin), S, pi. 1970; Chant d'automne (Baudelaire), S. oich, 197], La 
vie en rouge (Vi.in), Iv. 5 msls, 1973 

INSIKIIMFNTAI 

Orch Sym , C 1955, Syrn , 2 sti orchs, perc, 1962, Pemture, 1970, Vc 
Cone , 1972, PI Cone , 1974 

Chamber Ino cl, bn, vn, 1957, Str Qt no I, f, 1957, Sonata, C’, 1 vn, 
19SS, Music lor 11 Wind Insls and 1 imp. I901. Variations, pf, 

1 96 1, Cone , fl, ob. pi, pcic, 1 963. Sonata, vn, pi, 1 963, C rescendo e 
diminuendo, hpd I? sir, 1 965. C one . fl, ob, pf. perc, 1 967, 3 pieces, 
VC, pi. I967, 3 Pieces, pf duet. 1967. Oda, cl. pi, perc, 196H, 
Romantic heskaya mu/ik,i. ob, haip. sir trio, I968. Str Trio, 1969, 
Wind Qni, 1 969, D-S-C-H, cl, trbn. pi, vc, 1969, Silncli 
[Silhouettes], fl, 2 pf, perc. 1969, Peniyc ptils [Birdsong], hpd, tape, 
1969, Sonata a sav, pi, 1970, Canon m mcmc>riani Sliavinsky, fl, cl, 
harp. 1971, PI Frio, 1971. Sonata, vc, pi. 1971. Sonata, cl, I97,T 2 
Pieces, s-ix, pi. 1974. /naki n.i belom [Signs m white], pf 1974 
Music lor the stage and cinema 

Principal publishers I clitio Musicj (.lerig. I educ Mii/ika Peters 
Sovetskiv Kompi>/i!or. Universal 

WRITINGS 

'Struimive kvarteii Beh Barloka', Mu ika i sovremcnnosi' in (196*5) 
"Ob Ol kestrovke 1) Shost.ikovicha . />m//ri SViosmAovn /i, ed L V 
Oanilevich, I) /hitomirskv .mil ( » Sh Ord/honikid/e (Moscow, 
1967) 

“New Music .iiul .l.i// . J In li arid {>/ Musu, x 3 (1968), 3() 
‘Dodckaloniya i problerni sovremennoN kompozitorskoy lekhniki 
Mu.'ika 1 \ovi cnwimosl', vi (1969) 

Variatsn op 27 A Vebcrn.i’ ( , i\ ( 1970), Pol tians \n Rc\ fu( i,i 

VI (1972), 7S 108 

'Stabil'mvci mobil'niveelemcnli mu/ikal’noy lormi i ikh v/aimodeysi- 
viye' [Stable and mobile elements ol musical lorm and then mierac 
lion], /caretu hc\ki\i‘ piohlemi muzikal'nikh form i rhunrow com- 
piled L Rappoport, ed A SohorandYu Kholopov( Moscow. 1971) 
Son.iliiava loim.i v Ivotehestve Ptokol vcv.i', .S' S Prokof’M\ 
(Moscow. 1972) 

‘1 he Compositional Process , lempo ( 1973), no 105. p 2 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

V KuCeia \o\e promh' r \<nriskc hudhe [New trends in Soviet music] 
(Prague, 1967) 

Yu Butsko “Vsirechi s kamernoy mu/ikoy' [Pncounlers with chaniher 
music] .SVnA/ (1970), no 8, p 10 

V Kholopova Nowc kompo/ycic F Demsowa ( 1968 9) , Rev /r/r/a, \i 
(1972) 

A Shnitke ‘t.disori Denisov’, Rc\ futia, \i (1972), 109 
F Nagayev ‘Na avlorskikh konsertakh / Levinoy i 1: Demsovii , 
So\M (1974) no 8, p 52 

V KIIOIOPOVA 

Denkmaler (Ger ) See Editions, historical 

Denmark (Don Danmark) Scandinavian kingdom. 

I Art music. 11. Folk music 

/. Art music 

1 To 1500 2 1500 1700 3 1 8lh century 4 1 9ih century 5 20lh 
cenlury 

I. To 1500. Danish art music in the Middle Ages was 
largely restricted to the church, the court and the ansto- 
cracy After the first, only partially successful, attempts 
to convert Denmark to Christianity (0th century) the 
power of Church and king increased from the IBh 
century. The bishoprics of Schleswig, Ribe and ArhuN 
were established before 948 and those of Roskilde and 
Lund in the 11th century Lund in particular seems to 
have played an important role in the development of 
church music (see MalmO) Links with the 
archbishopric of Hamburg-Bremen were strong, ttnd 
cultural contacts with France and Italy developed dur- 
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the I2lh and 13th centuries; fragments of Offices 
also indicate a link with England. 

Gregorian chant in the monasteries and churches was 
the responsibility of cantors. Little source material sur- 
vives- sequences in the Liber daiivus lundensis (S-L, late 
12th century), sequences and mass movements in the 
14th-century Liber scolae vir^inis {S-L)., and the com- 
plete Office for the Saint-King Knud Lavard in a laic 
13th-century copy (DK-Ku SH 8 A 8 ') of the Ordmale 
S Kanutis ducis et martyris of 1170 (in Musik- 
mindesmaerker fra Middelalderen i Danmark, ed. A. 
Ilaminench, Leipzig, 1912), which includes the hymn 
(iiiudet mater eer/esia in two-part canon, the earliest 
evidence of polyphony m Denmark f urther evidence 
does not appear before a late 15lh-cenlury manuscript 
(PK-Kti AM 76 8") containing organum correspond- 
ing to English and Notre Dame practice of about 1200 
l ew sources of secular music survive, however the 
large nunibci of texts contained in 16th- and 17th- 
ccntuiy manuscripts indicates a rich flowering of the 
couitly ballad, apparently imported from France around 
1200 Subsequently the ballade developed into an im- 
portant national genre A few fragments of texts and 
melodics survive from the Middle Ages, it was not until 
the 10th century that the systematic collection and pub- 
lication of the ballads started {Danmarks fiamle Jolke- 
Yiscr. begun by Svend Grundtvig in 1853), By that time 
the original aristocratic songs had been handed down 
1)1 ally and had become folk ballads There is no direct 
evidence of courtly romances in the style of the French 
troubadour lyrics, nor is there any trace of native trou- 
veres oi Minnesingers, however, Cierman Minnesingers 
visitctl the Danish court 

2 ISOO- 1700 With the Reformation, introduced dur- 
ing the reign of C'hristian 111 (1534-59), the Danish 
church was reorganized on Lutheran principles In 
Ordinatia ecclesiastica regnorum Damae et Norwefniae 
the rules for the new church were set down, and 
with the publication ol Hans Thomisson’s congrega- 
lioiuil hymnbook Den danske psahneboy, ( 1 569, repr. 
1933, 1968) and Niels Jesperson’s (Gradual (1573, repr. 
1935) containing music for the entire liturgical year, 
music became firmly established in the Danish Lutheran 
SCI vice Only with the introduction of Danmarks o\> 
boryis kirke-ritual (1685) were these collections super- 
seded, subsequent collections were Thomas Kingo’s 
(iradua/ ( 1699//?! 967) and the new official hymnbook 
fh'n forordnede nye kirke-psalme-bog (1699), which 
completed the transition to a mass in which hymns 
replaced the chant. Important sources of melodics from 
the first two centuries of Protestant church music in 
Denmark are Anders Arrebo’s K. Davids psalter, sang- 
vnss udsat (2/1627) and the devotional melodics with 
conlinuo in Kingo’s Aandelige siunge-koor, iT.i-ii 
Dh74 81, m Kingo’s Samlede skrifter, vii, C'openhagen, 
I '^45), which show the influence of the secular ana, as 
docs Johan Brunsmand’s Aandelige siunge-lyst (1676). 
Good Friday Passion performances are exemplified 
the Roskilde passionen modelled on Johann Walter 
^0, in a manuscript of 1673; it was performed until 
Pietism forbade it in 1736. The main source of poly- 
phonic church music is Mogens Pedersen’s Pratum spir- 
'tua/c (1620), which contains the most important choral 
•nusic of the period preceding Buxtehude, who was born 
Denmark around 1637 and worked there until leav- 
"^8 lor Lubeck in 1668. Church music, particularly 


organ music, seems to have reached a high level in the 
17lh century. Many composers and organists in 
Copenhagen developed organ music in a style appar- 
ently closely allied to that of north Germany. Truid 
Aagesen, Thomas Schattenberg, Johann Loren tz (ii), 
Lorentz Schroder, J, R. Radcck and Christian Gcist. 
The weekly organ concerts given by Lorentz in the 
Nikolai Kirke in Copenhagen are the earliest evidence 
of public concert activity in Denmark. 

After the Reformation higher education was also 
reorganized, a lector musices was appointed at the 
University of Copenhagen in 1539 and .school plays 
with music bear witness to the growing musical activity 
in the humanistic spirit. Teachers at the university and 
the grammar schools produced treatises on music 
theory, such as Hans Kraft’s Xfusicae practicae rudi- 
menta (1607), H M. Ravn’s Heptachordum danicum 
(1646) and M H. Schacht’s Musicus danicus. 

After the unsettled years of the Civil War and the 
Reformation, court music flourished in the 1520s and 
1530s and under Chnstian III and Fredcnk II (1559- 
88), and became a vital element in Danish musical life. 
The Kanloriet (royal choir) at that time consisted of 
about 20 singers; during the reign of Frederik 11 instru- 
mentalists from the royal trumpet corps were combined 
with the choir to form the Kongeligc Kapcl. During this 
period the first important court musicians and com- 
posers were active (Jorgen Heyde, David Ebell, Jorgen 
Presten, Johan Paston, FTanciscus Amforiius and 
Arnold de Fine), most were from the Netherlands, 
Ivngland and Germany, and the repertory of court music 
was on a par with the best European traditions. The 
international character of court music continued under 
C’HRlS'llAN IV (1588 1648), Fredenk 111 (1648-70) and 
Christian V (1670-99) During the 17lh century instru- 
mental music, song and ballet were joined in a senes of 
court festivals, from miermedu in the Italian style 
under Christian IV to ballet and opera m Italian and 
French Baroque style under Frederik 111 and Chnstian 
V. Composers of European repute were attached to the 
Copenhagen court and dunng the 1630s and 1640s to 
that of Prince Christian in Nykobing (Falstcr): 
Dowland (1598-1606), Brade (various times between 
1594 and 1622), Johann Schop (1615-19), Schildt 
(1626-9, 16.34), Schulz (1633-5, 1642^), Kaspar 

Forster (1652 5, 1661-8), Weekmann (1642 7) and 
Voiglliindcr (1639 43). Foreign ensembles occasionally 
supplemented the Kongeligc Kapcl. including English 
instrumentalists in the late 16th century and French 
court violists under Frederik 111 and Christian V. 

3 18th CFNTURY. During the first half of the century 
hymn singing was mainly under Pietistic influence, 
exemplified by Enk Pontoppidan’s Den nye psalme-bog 
(1740) and F. C. Breitcndich’s Fuldstaendig choral-bog 
( 1764/R197()), which includes melodies in galant style. 
With Niels Schiornng’s Kirke-melodierne for claveer 
(1781) and O. H. Guldberg's Psalme-bog (1778) hymn- 
wnting moved towards secularism and rationalism. 
18th-century polyphonic church music seems to have 
been dominated by secular influences. Pietism gave rise 
to a variety of Passion cantatas and oratorios which, 
dunng the reign of Christian VI (1730-46), replaced 
the prohibited opera; subsequently sacred music was 
prominent at royal birthdays, weddings and funerals. 
The most important composer was the German J. A. 
Scheibe, whose mourning cantatas for the funeral of 
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Frcderik V (1766) and Passion cantata of 1768 are 
among the finest Danish compositions of the period. At 
the end of the 18th century typical works were 
Forleserens dod, opstandelse ofi himmdfart by J E 
Hartmann, J. A P Schulz's Maria or Johannes and 
Christi dod and F. L. A. Kunzen’s Skahnmgens hal- 
leluia, in which the influence of Graun and C. P. E. 
Bach can be traced. 

During the reigns of Fredenk IV (1699 1730) and 
Christian VI the Kongeligc Kapel continued to function 
under the guidance of Bartolomeo Bernardi (1703 32) 
and others. With the accession of Frcderik V in 1746 
and the end of Pietism interest in opera was reawakened 
An opera house had been built in 1 702 and guest perfor- 
mances of German opera were given (including operas 
by Keiser) in the 1720s, however, in 1748 a new theatre 
was built in Copenhagen (later named the Royal 
Theatre) and dramatic music became public, resulting in 
a breakthrough for Danish opera in the late 18th cen- 
tury. Italian opera troupes visited the court from 1747, 
directed by Paolo Scalabnni and Giuseppe Sarti, how- 
ever, French opera was more influential than Italian 
Opera comtque was introduced to the court at the be- 
ginning of Christian VII’s reign (1766 1808) and con- 
tinued at Kongens Nytorv in the early 1770s With this 
background and influenced by Gluck, J. E Hartmann 
initiated a national Singspicl tradition with Balders dod 
(1779) and Fiskerne (1780), subsequently developed in 
the works of Schulz and Kunzen 

In the 1740s collegia musica became centres of pub- 
lic concert activity. Court and state musicians joined 
with amateurs in creating music societies where the 
introduction of European orchestral works and im- 
proved opportunities for performance contributed to the 
establishment of a Danish symphonic tradition in the 
late 18th century; early Classical Viennese influence is 
evident in the works of Hartmann, Kunzen and the 
young C. E. F Weyse. The first important Danish music 
publisher, Soren Sonnichsen (from 1783), printed works 
that indicate the increa.sed cultivation of domestic 


4. 19TH CENTURY. During the first decades of the i9th 
century there was a decline in musical activity. The 
Napoleonic Wars and the state bankruptcy of 1813 
dealt a blow to the progress of concert life, although 
church and stage music survived and performances of 
Weyse’s church cantatas and the operas given by the 
Kongelige Kapel became famous throughout Europe in 
the years before 1830. However, a revival of instrumen- 
tal music took place around 1850; as elsewhere, the 
symphony developed into a national genre, and chamber 
music won favour in the concert hall. In addition the 
secular cantatas became a feature of Danish musical life 
and the fashionable romance a form of song composi- 
tion comparable to the lied in other parts of Europe. 
Danish music education expanded during the 19th cen- 
tury; singing became a compulsory subject in schools 
after 1814, and with Angul Hammerich's lectures at 
Copenhagen University at the end of the century music 
history became an established academic discipline. 

The official hymnbooks of the first half of the 19th 
century, H. O. C. Zinck’s Koral-mehdier (1801) and 
Weyse’s Choral-melodier (1839), continue the tradition 
of Schi 0 rnng's hymn book; gradually, however, hymn 
singing was influenced by secular music, as ^an be seen 
in A. P. Berggreen’s Melodier til . . . evangelisk~chris~ 


lelig psalmehog (1853) and Christian Barnekow’s hymn- 
book (1878) with tunes by A. P. Berggrcen, J. P. H. 
Hartmann, Niels Gadc and others. Romantic influences 
arc also noticeable in the first official hymnbook of the 
20th century, V. Bielcfcldt’s Melodier til psalmehog for 
kirke og hjem (1900), although it also contains traces of 
the reforms of T Laub {Om kirkesangen, 1887). 
Religious polyphony and organ music were over- 
shadowed by secular music; only Weysc’s cantatas and 
works by J. P E. Hartmann are outstanding. Romantic 
influence, however, was increased by Berggreen, 
Hartmann and Gade. Renowned composers of organ 
music at the end of the 19th century were Gottfred 
Matthison-Hanscn and Otto Mailing. 

After the decline of public concerts in the early 19ih 
century the Mu.sikforeningcn, founded in Copenhagen in 
1836, was important in the revival of concert life and 
had a decisive influence on musical life for nearly a 
century. With its choir and orchestra it remained the 
centre of large-scale concert-giving and under the con- 
ductorship of Gade (1849-90) became the arbiter of 
contemporary taste As a prolific composer and as 
director and teacher at the Copenhagen Conservator) 
from 1867 Ciadc had considerable influence SymphoniL 
music made great progress at this time in the works of J 
H. Frohlich, J P. E Hartmann, Peter Hei.se, Emil 
Hartmann and others, although not until the end of the 
century did a reaction set in against orchestral music in 
the Classical style. Further music societies were formed 
Euterpe (1864-7), the Koncertforeningen (1874-93) 
and Symfonia (1889-95) There were also the Phil- 
harmonic concerts and those of the Kongelige Kapel, 
which broadened the European repertory and included 
Danish works by Victor Bendix, P. E Lange-Muller 
and others 

Similar influences determined the development of 
chamber music from the compositions in Viennese style 
by Friedrich Kuhlau in the early 19th century through 
the Romantic Classicism of Gade, J. P E Hartmann, 
Hcise and C li Horneman to the French- and Slav- 
influenced works of Lange-Muller and Bendix. With the 
formation of the Kammennusikforcningen in Copen- 
hagen (1868) a forum was created for chamber music 
comparable to that of the Musikforeningen for orch- 
estral music 

Songs with piano accompaniment developed from the 
simple strophic compositions of Weyse to the Romantic 
art songs of the two most important Danish lyric com- 
posers, Hcise and Lange-Muller.- The founding of the 
Cacciliaforeningen by Hcnnk Rung in 1851 stimulated 
the development of choral singing; the society based ib 
repertory on 1 6th- and 17th-century polyphony. Male 
choral singing was cultivated by the Studenter- 
Sangforeningen (1839). A leading exponent of lighl 
music was H. C. Lumbye, conductor of the orchestra m 
the Copenhagen Tivoli Gardens, who introduced the 
style of Lanncr and the Strausses in an individual 
manner. This varied repertory became available to the 
public through the growing number of music publishers 
in Copenhagen: J. Cohen (1846-73), Wilhelm 
Han.sen (founded 1853), C. E. Horneman (1861- 7^^* 
Horneman & Erslev (1846^ 79) and C. C. Lose (1793 
1879, under various names). 

At the beginning of the 19th century Danish opcm 
was still influenced by op^ra comique and the Singsptri. 
Rossini’s operas were introduced from about 1820. The 
Singspiel tradition had its most important representative 
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in Wcyse, while the Romantic style is exemplified by 
Kuhlau s Lulu (1824) and J. P. E. Hartmann's Ravnen 
(IH32) The influence of Weber and Marschner is 
evident m Hartmann’s Liden Kirsten (1846) and 
especially in Hcisc’s Drot marsk (1878), with which 
Danish opera took a decisive step away from Singspiel 
lowurds a more European form, through-composed and 
owing something to Verdi and Meyerbeer. The influence 
of Wagner was at first felt only sporadically on the 
Danish stage, but is apparent in August Enna’s Heksen 
(IS92) and Lange-Mullcr’s Vikinf>ehhd (1900) The 
R(iyal Theatre also founded a ballet tradition of endur- 
ing importance with the ballets of Vincenzo Cialeotti, 
some with music by Schall, at the end of the 18th 
Lcnliiry. ballet music flourished during the directorship 
of August Bournonville (1830 77). 

5 20inn NTiiRY 20th-century Danish music presents 
^ much more varied picture than that of earlier periods 
Musical activities became decentralized, democratic and 
nioic numerous, increased state control is reflected m 
such institutions as the Musikradet (1935), Musik- 
kommissionen (1957) and Statens Musikrad (1971) and 
in the proposals loi laws concerning music (197.3) 

( openhagen ceased to be the dominant musical centre 
and provincial orchestras were formed in Arhus (1935), 
Alhorg (1942) and Oden.se (1946), while South Jutland 
and Zealand had symphony orchestras from 1963 and 
1965 There are opera performances in Arhus 
and Odense, and provincial conservatories in Arhus 
(1927), Odense (1929), Alborg (1932) and Esbjcrg 
(1946) A growing number ol associations of compo.sers 
and perlormcrs has been formed Koda (1926), to pro- 
tect copyiight, the Dansk 'fonekunslner foremng 
(1903). Dansk Musikcr Forbund (1911), Dansk 
Komponistfoicmng (1913), Dansk Solist-forbund 
(1918), Solistforeningcn af 1921, Dansk Kapcl- 
mesioilorening (1937), and Faellesradet for udo vendc 
Kimstneic ( 1949) 

from the beginning of the century liturgical music 
was influenced by Thomas Laub's reform work, for- 
mulated in his Musik kirke (1920) and demonstrated 
in his collection Dansk kirkesang (1918), In 1922 
Samfundet [)ansk KLirkesang was established to 
propagate Laub's ideas of restoring hymn tunes on the 
hdsis of 16th- and 17lh-century practice; among the 
supporters of the reforms were Mogens Woldike, J. P. 
Larsen. Finn Videro and Povl Hamburger. To accom- 
pany the authorized Danish hymnbook Den danske 
sahtwh<)f> (1953). Larsen and Woldike published Den 
danske koralhofi (1954), containing 450 melodies of 
which 74 are by Laub. A purist trend also characterizes 
the organ and choral music of the period, as can be seen 
in the few works of Nielsen in those genres. Later 
polyphonic church music has been written by Leif 
I'^nyscr, Leif Thybo and Bernhard Lcwkovitch 

It IS significant that the two societies most central to 
the established Danish musical world in the 19th cen- 
^9ry the Musikforcningen and the Caeciliaforeningen 

'verc both disbanded in the 1930s. At the beginning of 
the 20ih century new institutions were formed to 
promote contemporary music: the Dansk Koncert- 
hirening (1902 -30) under such conductors as Bendix 
‘incl Peder Gram, the Tivoli Concerts under the direc- 
tion of F. Schncdler-Petersen (1909-35) and the Dansk 
hilharmonisk Selskab (l92(f-35) founded by Paul von 
I^l^nau. Of far-reaching importance was the formation 


of the IJnge Tonekunstncrcs Selskab (1920) and the Ny 
Musik society (1921, the Danish section of ISCM from 
1923); in 1930 the two societies amalgamated to form 
Det Unge I'onckunstnersclskab (DuT) which has 
become, through its international approach to contem- 
porary music, its concert performances and the publica- 
tion of Dansk musik tidsskrift (1925-), the main plat- 
form for new music. 

Before World War H Danish music was strongly 
influenced by Carl Nielsen, who composed in mo,st 
genres, however, for a lime after his death (1931) his 
works had a stifling effect on composers, who felt 
unable to free themselves from his influence At first 
strongly influenced by the late Romantic style repre- 
sented in Denmark by Horneman and Johan Svendsen 
Nielsen’s composition was soon affected by the powerful 
anti-Romanlic tendencies which later dominated music 
between the wars, he opened the way for developing 
modern Danish music with his experimental works of 
the late 1920s Stravinsky, Prokofiev, Barlok, 
Hindemith, Les Six and Roussel were also dominant 
influences on young Danish composers between the 
wars (Schoenberg and the Second Vienne,se School 
aroused interest for a short while in the early 1920s but 
did not play a significant role until after 1950). 
Composers who made their names around 1920 in- 
cluded Poul Schierbeck, Jorgen Bentzon, Knudige 
RiLsagcr, Ebbe Hamcrik, Flemming Weis and Finn Hoff- 
ding, the next generation included Franz Syberg, S. E. 
Tarp, Otto Mortensen, S. S. Schultz, H. D. Koppel and 
Vagn Holmboc. Most of these wrote some symphonic 
works - notably Ebbe Hamerik's five canlus firmus sym- 
phonies (1937 49) - but chamber music was predomin- 
ant Vocal music also showed strong anti-Romantic ten- 
dencies at the time Interest in folk music brought an 
extensive production of popular songs and school 
operas (Hoffdmg and others). The influence of jazz is 
typified by Koppel's Musik for /azzorkester (1932), 

At the end of World War II the most notable com- 
posers were Koppel, Holmboc and N. V. Bentzon. The 
tradition of the 1930s was continued by the younger 
generation of composers at the beginning of the 1950s 
P. R Olsen. Thybo, Svend Weslergaard, Lcwkovitch, 
lb Norholm, Per Norgard and Pelle Gudmundsen- 
Holmgrecn However, during the 1950s most of these 
compo,scrs began to turn away from the Nordic tradi- 
tion; dodecaphony was introduced in DuT, notably by 
Jan Maegaard. The Darmstadt school and serial music, 
fonncrly represented in Danish music only by Gunnar 
Berg, attracted attention and in the 1960s resulted in an 
avant-garde breakthrough in such works as Nerholm’s 
Piano Trio (I960) and Fluetuatwner (1961- 2), 
Norgard’s Frapnenter I V! ( 1 960-6 1 ) and Gudmundsen- 
Holmgrecn’s Chronos (1962). Most young composers 
adopted an independent attitude to serialism and during 
the 1960s individual styles and experiments appeared, 
such as Norg^rd’s integral serialism, Norholm’s lyrical 
expressive style, the ‘new simplicity’ and experiments 
with open form, ‘fluxus’ techniques and 'happenings’ m 
the works of Henning Christiansen and others. Elec- 
tronic music was introduced in Denmark during the 
1950s and was cultivated by E. M. Fade and Jargen 
Plaetner. Several composers, including N 0 rg^rd, have 
experimented with partly electronic compositions, while 
Bent Lorenlzen and G. M. Pedersen have concentrated 
on entirely electronic music. 

In opera Nielsen was again the leading figure at the 
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beginning of the 20th century, with Saul og David 
(1902) and Maskarade (1906). Hakon Borrescn had 
success with the short ‘conversation’ opera Den kon~ 
gelige gaest (1919), followed by Schierbeck in his 
charming Fete galante (1931). The most interesting 
exponent of large-scale opera in the interwar years was 
Ebbe Hamenk. After 1950 the writing of large operas 
became sporadic, but some works have appeared by 
Olsen, Norgard and others. Important contributions arc 
Norholm’s television opera Invitation til skafottet (1965) 
and Norgitrd’s Gilgamesh (1973) Chamber opera, 
partly in the neo-classical vein, has been produced by 
Schultz, Norholm and Christiansen Many of their 
operas represent the pluralistic style of the 1960s 
making use of a combination of different styles to ex- 
press dramatic conflicts. The strongest exponent of 
ballet music of the 1940s and 1950s was Knudage 
Riisager; however, since the 1960s, works by Mogens 
Winkel Holm have become prominent at the Royal 
Theatre, and the television ballet ol Norgard, Den ungc 
mand skal giftes ( 1 965), is noteworthy 

See also Arhus and CoPkNiiACJhN 
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//. Folk music 

I Medieval ballads and songs ? Popular song ol the 16th to 18th 
centuries 3 Insliumenlal musit 4 ('olleclion and rcscaich 5 20ih- 
centuiy trends and the Folkemusikhus 

I. Mi dilval BAid.ADS AND SONGS This repertory was 
perhaps originally mlended to accompany dance Both 
epic and lyric songs occur, in a slrophic form once 
common throughout Scandinavia Two types of strophe 
predominate’ the first is a couplet with four stressed 
syllables to each line and middle and end refrain^ 
(sometimes end refrains only); the second is a quatrain, 
usually with an end refrain. These songs deal with a 
wide range of subjects, covering every facet of human 
life. In their characteristic phraseology they express 
with wonderful vividness both heathen superstition and 
Christian faith; duplicity as well as magnanimity 
Countless variants of about 500 different song types can 
be categorized as follows: chivalrous songs (mostly ol 
Danish-Swedish origin) concerned with all aspects ol 
knighthood, historic songs about famous figures in 
Nordic hLStory (though they are rarely of value as genu- 
ine historical sources); songs of giants, of warfare and 
of combats between giants (mainly of Norwegian and 
Faeroesc origin), legendary and magic songs expre.ssing 
the medieval belief in myths and miracles; and, towards 
the close of the Middle Ages, long romantic songs and 
facetious poems. 

The texts have survived in a number of forms A 
small group of song fragments was recorded in medieval 
times as a sample of penmanship. A much larger group 
IS found in manuscripts dating from about the middle o( 
the 16th century to the early 18th century: it resulted 
from the strong desire of the Danish nobility to preserve 
a repertory which, although an already outmoded 
of a declining song tradition, had acquired a collectors 
interest among the upper classes. This literary heritage 
appeared during the following 150 years in the form o 
printed songbooks containing edited versions of *rnstj 
cratic songs; an example is A. S. Vedcl: Ft hundrede 
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{Junske viser (‘1(K) Danish songs’) published in 
C openhagen in 1591 The largest group was not col- 
lected or notated until the 19th and 20th centuries: these 
songs had lived on in the oral tradition of the common 
people and though quite unconnected with the songs of 
ilic nobility may have survived through the descendants 
of the gentry who had been reduced to poverty by the 
upheavals in Denmark around 1 530. 

Great efforts have been made to establish the origin 
and age of the medieval Danish ballad. Some of the most 
outstanding ballads tell of events of the first half of the 
Gth century and scholars used to date the origins of the 
ballad to this period or slightly later. It is also possible 
that the medieval French lyric came to Denmark with 
\()ung Danes who studied in Pans at that time. A recent 
and more likely theory is that the ballad was introduced 
fioin England following the marriage of Princess 
Philippa, daughter of Henry IV of England, to Enk VII 
of Pomerania, King of Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 

I he tunes of the medieval Danish folksongs are an 
even more uncertain subject one fragment, preserved 
b\ chance m a legal manuscript dating from about 1350 
1), IS the only notated melody surviving from 

( luii \ Kioiicus t HMl (bratkeifd notes ate the answering refrain in laicr 
imliKliL v.iriants) 
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niedicval times. A few tunes are recorded in 16th- 
kciuury manuscripts and others were printed during the 
^ll^ eentury, but on the whole that sector of 16th- 
Danish society which was concerned to record 
c texts of the ballads was apparently not interested in 
' ^ tunes. Thus our knowledge of medieval ballad 


Folk music, 16th to 18th centuries 

melodies is a result of collecting that began with the 
work of such 19th-century scholars as Abrahamson, 
Nyerup and Rahbek, and continued into modem times. 

Surviving melodies pose insoluble problems. In con- 
trast with later songs of the 16th and 18th centunes, 
where musical settings of the same texts hardly vary 
from one source to another, the tunes to which any one 
medieval text was set vary greatly and give little indica- 
tion of their nature during medieval times. One charac- 
teristic, however, is that they are generally based on the 
(S and F modes or A and D modes; that is, something 
approaching major or minor tonalities. A small number 
of tunes in Kristensen’s late 19th-century collection 
from central Jutland contains pronounced pentatonic 
features All these qualities tempted T. Laub (in Laub 
and Oink) to rework some of the melodies into a form 
he suggested might be close to the original. 

Changes in the melodies may have occurred more 
than once, perhaps during the Middle Ages and again 
during the 16th and 17th centuries. An enlargement of 
the strophic form from couplet into quatrain, seems to 
have occurred during medieval times, for some ballads 
exist in both two-line and four-line form, the latter often 
containing turns of phrase which are derived from the 
two-linc form m a way that proves their later origin 
This development may have brought about melodic 
changes or, alternatively, the more attractive structure 
of a four-fine melody may have inspired the changes in 
the text A second period of modification may have 
occurred during the 16th and 17th centuries, when there 
was a decline in the ballad tradition proper, followed by 
a revival, particularly in the towns; this revival co- 
incided with the adoption of the modern major and 
minor tonal system in church and art music and may 
have tended to produce newer, different tunes. On the 
other hand the similarity, sometimes quite marked, 
between tunes of older date and those not committed to 
paper until the 19th and 20th centuries could be .seen as 
evidence against a second period of change. 

The issue is further clouded by the fact that 19th- 
century ballad collecting work was undertaken under 
difficult conditions and often by people with insufficient 
musical training. Furthermore, the collectors with more 
professional knowledge often edited the tunes in a spirit 
of musical romanticism. The indispensable requirements 
of strict accuracy were not understood and observed 
until scholars such as E. T. Knstensen and H. Griiner- 
Niclsen began their collecting work at the end of the 
19th century. In 1907 these two scholars pioneered the 
use of phonograph cylinders. 

Ample evidence exists of the type of dance associated 
with the ballad tradition, both in the ballad texts them- 
selves and in medieval frescoes in Danish churches: they 
were circle-dances and group dances similar to those 
still performed in the Faeroe islands, where some of the 
ballads which arc still sung to accompany the dancing 
are of Danish -Norwegian origin {see Fahroes). 

2. Popular song of the 16th to 18th centuries. 
Folksong of this period is better preserved than the 
earlier repertory and in many cases words and tunes 
have survived together. New lyric song forms appeared 
in this period, mainly through the influence of German 
song-poetry. In many variants the epic element was 
subordinate to lyricism. The strophic forms are many 
and varied, but are generally composed of a set number 
of stressed syllables, freely filled out with unstressed 
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ones. There are many love-songs as well as secular, 
religious and moralizing songs, ditties about natural 
phenomena, crimes, etc, and there are biblical and his- 
torical songs in later verse styles than those found in 
medieval times. 

After the invention of printing large numbers of 
songs circulated in broadsheets - this was very different 
from the medieval practice of transmitting songs orally. 
Tunes prescribed (usually only by title) were often the 
foursquare hymn tunes of the Lutheran Church, which 
were disseminated orally at tirst and only later in 
printed form. At the same time, the use of Protestant 
songs at family prayer helped considerably in maintain- 
ing a tradition of secular tunes, mainly of German 
origin, which became detached from the names of poets 
and composers and survived independently into the 20th 
century in o^al tradition m a folksong-like form, sung in 
many variants much as the medieval songs were sung. 
Where it is possible to compare the music written down 
in modern times with types preserved from the 16th and 
1 7th centuries one can appreciate the power of a strong 
tradition to preserve oral characteristics for an indefinite 
period. Some of the melodies of this period are of inter- 
est not only to the history of Danish song, but to that of 
Europe as a whole. An example is the Tannhauser song 
(ex.2) preserved in H. Thomisson’s psalm book of 1569; 
it was widely known across Europe during the 15th to 
17th centuries, and it appears as no. 15 in J Meier’s 
Deutsche Volksiieder (Berlin, 1935). 

Ex.2 Psaltri (urie from If Tliomi'>s0n Lhn Jan\ke psahneho^ 

(Copenhagen, I56‘I) 

Men-nc-skc vil du rnig ho Itg 'd die 

[Vel*an |cg her be-gynUc om en Ha 

un - dcr-visc 
- ny- scr Ji kvaedc,] 

- - .a. 


3. INSTRUMENTALMUSIC. Wandering minstrels, playing 
fiddle and pipe, appeared in competition with the Nordic 
Skald in about 1 1 50; in Denmark, as elsewhere, they 
were very important in the cultural life of the Middle 
Ages. They sang and played at the festivities of all social 
classes and accompanied dancing with string 
instruments, flutes and drums. In the 16th century the 
performers of popular music came to enjoy a socially 
more secure position in the towns. ‘Town musicians’ 
with their boys obtained pnvileges to perform on feast 
days, and in the villages the local fiddler became a well- 
known figure. However, none of the popular music 
played by these fiddlers in Denmark before the second 
half of the 17th century remains, although after this 
time, ahd especially from the 18th and 19th centuries, 
books have survived containing dances such as the 
polskdans (which evolved during the 16th century), 
17th-century minuets and 18th-century quadrilles. 
These dances became extremely popular in both town 
and country. Ex.3 shows the ‘Engelsk Polskdans’, which 
became widely known throughout Scandinavia in a 
vocal setting by C. M. Bellman (no.42 in Fredmans 


epistel^ Stockholm, 1790). Polskas, minuets, quadrilles 
and similar dance forms survived into the 19th century 
in rural Denmark as a remnant of the social dances of 
the towns. The tospring (‘two-jump’), a circle-dance or 
line-dance of Jutland, is a possible exception for it is 
apparently connected with the medieval dance-song. The 

Ex 3 'Engel.sk Polskdans' Trom Enk Jensen's notebook, 1790, in 
E T Kristensen’s collection. Danish Folklore Archives, 

Copenhagen 






popular dances of the 19th century, such as the mazurka 
and the polka, arc now being revived by folkdancc 
societies whose purpose is to keep alive dances which 
are threatened with extinction. These are performed in 
national costume 

4 Collection and research All important manu- 
script collections and other materials for scientitic 
research (e g. cylinder, disc and tape recordings) arc 
kept at the Dansk Folkemindesamling (Danish Folklore 
Archives, founded in 1904) in Copenhagen or at its 
Jutland branch in Holstebro. The archives include the 
important and extensive unpublished material of the two 
pioneer researchers E. T. Knstensen and H. Gruner- 
Nielsen as well as the results of recent collecting work 
by T. and A. Knudsen, who have included in their 
research the study of newer trends in both vocal and 
instrumental folk music. Since 1901 the Foreningen til 
Folkedanscns Fremme (Danish Folk Dance Society) has 
published numerous volumes of dance-tunes with 
instructions for the dances themselves. Volume xi of 
Danmarks gamle folkeviser, edited jointly by H 
Thuren, H. Gruncr-Nielsen, E Abrahamsen, N Schior- 
ring, T. Knudsen and S. Nielsen, completes a work of 
ballad scholarship begun more than a century earlier, b> 
publishing all the melodies of all known Danish ballad 
variants. 

5. 2()th-century trends and the Folkemusikhus 
The Industrial Revolution transformed Danish society 
during the late 19th century from a principally agrarian 
society of farmers and smallholders to an industrialized 
society composed mainly of landless employees. It was 
generally considered that traditional folk culture van- 
ished along with the earlier economic patterns and that 
folk music could not survive in the face of universal 
(institutional) education, with its emphasis on written 
music and commercial mass culture. Interest in fol^ 
music reached its lowest level during the period between 
the two world wars and folk music research remained a 
purely historical and academic discipline. 

In the 1950s the music department of the Dansk 
Folkemindesamling (Danish Folklore Archives) 
Copenhagen began a collecting programme, hoping > 
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possible to supplement its historical manuscript matenal 
with sound recordings. It soon became clear that such a 
pessimistic view of the future of folk music in Denmark 
was quite wrong. The collectors (working in collabora- 
tion with the Danish Broadcasting Company) met with 
traditional singers and instrumentalists wherever they 
travelled and recorded thousands of items, including 
ballads, elegies, dance-songs and fiddle tunes A signifi- 
cant number of songs were of medieval origin, others 
were 20th-century compositions; the majority of fiddle 
tunes dated from the 19th century. Further investigation 
into the attitudes of singers and fiddlers towards their 
texts and tunes, followed by similar analysis of their 
pcrlbrmance styles in different social situations, showed 
that songs and dances were still fell to be a vital and 
natural part of contemporary life. Simultaneous 
icscarch into the social background of all known 
musicians from the beginning of the 19th century 
showed that they nonnally belonged to the lower, under- 
privileged classes and played only a minor part in the 
new economic system, most of the singers were women 
C learly Danish folk music was a contemporary as well 
ib a historical phenomenon 
In 1971 the Ministry of Culture, recognizing that 
tiadiiional music could survive as the music of special 
social gioups within modem industrial society, ap- 
pointed a woman singer (a .smallholder) and a fiddler (a 
formci boilerman) to the staff of the Folklore Archives 
and with the support of the local municipality estab- 
lished a branch of the Folklore Archives at Hogager in 
Jutland the Folkemusikhus Here traditional folk 
musicians make music together while others interested 
in folk music meet them and learn from them- forgotten 
songs and dances are taken from the archives and tried 
out experimentally in the context of modern tradition 
Regular open-house gatherings allow people from the 
area to take part in singing and dancing, and folklorists 
arc able to record in a ‘live’ situation, for the folk music 
house serves as a community hall for the district. 

The success of the folk music house in Hogager has 
inspired the establishment of others Mostly these are 
organized by people of mixed age groups and serve as a 
local centre for folk music activity Some arc developed 
as part of existing institutions such as young people’s 
hostels. Thus in the 1970s Danish folk music has three 
'ispccts the first is that of the folkdance societies con- 
cerned mainly with the prc.servation of historical 
dances, the second, a new and commercially based ‘folk 
"iccnc’, and the third, the folk mu.sic houses, building on 
d living tradition in a natural social milieu. 
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NIELS MARTIN JFNSFN (I) 
NILS SCHI0RRING (II. 1 4) 
THORKILD KNUDSEN (11. .5) 

Denner. German family of woodwind instrument 
makers. Johann Christoph Denner {h Leipzig, 13 Aug 
1655; J Nuremberg, 20 April 1707) was the son of 
I leinrich Denner, a turner of game whistles and hunting 
horns, at that time a common trade for Nuremberg 
craftsmen. In 1666 Denner's parents returned with him 
to their native Nuremberg, where he began to learn his 
father’s profession. He gained considerable skill in play- 
ing and making vanous woodwind instruments, and in 
1680 was able to establish his own shop and marry 
Sabina Got/., the daughter of a gold-spinncr, by whom 
he had seven children 

About 1684, as Denner later acknowledged, new- 
style woodwind instruments were brought into 
Germany from France. Denner quickly realized the 
advantage to be gamed from adopting the new fashion. 
One-piece Renaissance-type woodwind were aban- 
doned in favour of instruments in three pieces with 
tuning-joints and ‘Baroque’ exterior, while a change in 
the shape of the bore and location of note holes per- 
mitted an increase in range. Indeed, most of Denner’s 
instruments exhibit craftsmanship and playing proper- 
ties superior to surviving contemporary French wood- 
winds, gaining him fame far beyond his own country. 

In 1696 Denner and Schell, his colleague, petitioned 
the Nuremberg City Council for recognition as master 
craftsmen for the making of woodwind instruments, a 
trade not then officially recognized. The petition was 
granted, and three years later he received the title of 
Gassenhauptmann. In 1703 Denner was asked to join 
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the larger city council, and the same year he married 
Jacobina Oder, his previous wife having died 

Most of Denner's surviving instruments were listed 
by Young They include 27 recorders, one pommer, 
three oboes, two alto oboes, one tenor oboe, one oboe da 
caccia, one racket, one chalumeau, one fagottino, three 
bassoons and four chonst-fagotts. Since the publication 
of this list, more instruments have been discovered, 
notably a clarinet now at the University of California, 
Berkeley This clarinet is especially interesting because 
Doppelmayr had credited Dcnncr with the invention of 
the instrument. In contrast to the surviving chalumeau, 
with a cylindrical bore throughout and only two keys, 
this instrument has the bell of a typical Baroque clarinet 
and IS fitted with three keys for bridging the gap between 
registers In 1710 the word ‘clarinet' appears for the 
first time in the Nuremberg archives Denner's recor- 
ders give a good indication of German Baroque pitch 
standards, sounding either at Hochkammerton {a — 415 
Hz) or Chart on {a' - 466 Hz) 

Denner is also credited with the introduction of the 
Baroque racket or Wurst Fa^ott, a condensed version of 
the bassoon with a conical bore fitted with a crook, 
while the Renaissance racket had a cylindrical bore with 
a short staple and pirouette It is surprising that no 
transverse llutes with Denner's mark have so far been 
found; this suggests that he may never have made such 
instruments I'he vogue for transverse flutes flourished 
m Germany shortly after his death, and his son Jacob 
made llutes which were much in demand 

Jacob Denner {h Nuremberg, 1681, d Nuremberg, 
1735) and his younger brother, Johann David (61691), 
continued the work of their father. No instrument with a 
distinct mark for Johann David has survived Jacob’s 
in.strumenls .show that he concentrated on fewei of the 
Baroque woodwind instruments, with a noticeable trend 
towards greater refinement and elegance typical ol late 
Baroque styling A good example is a recorder in ivory 
(now in OB- Lem) delicately turned and decorated with 
carvings of classical ornaments. It is possible that Bach 
and Telemann wrote their demanding recorder parts 
with Jacob’s instruments in mind, for these are par- 
ticularly suitable for the high tessitura pas.sages 
frequently called for 

Young’s list of Jacob Denner's surviving instruments 
includes ,six recorders (all of them alto), three flutes, one 
Deutsche schalmey, eight oboes, one oboe d’amore, one 
oboe da caccia and three clarinets. During the time of J 
C. Denner and his son, Nuremberg was the most import- 
ant European centre for woodwind making. Among 
several lessei masters were Gahn, Oberlender, Schell, 
Staub and Zick 

Hor illustrations st'c Bassckin, figs 7 and X, and CiAiUNr-'i, fig t 
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LRIhDRICH VON HUBNE 

Dennis, Brian (Jonathan Charles) (6 Marples, 24 May 
1941). English composer and educationist. He studied 
composition at the RCM with John White (1961-5) and 
for some months attended the Cologne Course for New 
Music, working under Stockhausen, Berio and Brown. 
His compositions since 1964 have been based on 


analogies drawn from mathematical and visual ideas 
Thus To Pounding Silk Floss is written according to a 
system of ‘structure condensation’ in which lime-, spans, 
rhythms and pulse rates are closely interrelated, and 
indeed all microstruclural details arc derivations from 
the total structure Rigorously organized and ‘free' 
material may, however, be used in the same work, as m 
Abstract, which combines a fully-notated score with 
tape recordings of natural sounds. Dennis’s work m 
schools and training colleges has been concerned with 
introducing ideas and processes from the most rcccm 
music, and devising teaching methods and notations 
which enable children to be immediately involved m 
performance, composition and group improvisation 
without acquiring conventional skills He has composed 
many works for children, there is no clear division in 
style or intention between these and his concert pieces 
WORKS 
(\cU’( live list) 

To Pounding Silk Floss, !.■! pcrc. 1966, Modular Pieces I anti 2, 1%6 
7, Abslracl, org, pi. 2 pcrc, tape. 1969, Stars, pcrc. pi (l‘>7()) 
Tclidhcdron (1970). I'ramc I. 8 players. 1971. Liamcs II IV, v.iri- 
ablc ens, 1972. man\ educational pieces 

Principal publishers Oxford University Press, Universal 
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h.x penmen hit Mush in S(li<n>/\ (I ondon, 1970) 

‘Experimental School Music , MI. cxiii (1972), 754 
‘Repelilive and Systematic Music'. M T, cxv (1974). 1036 
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Dennison, Peter (John) (6 Wollongong. 18 Aug 1942) 
British musicologist He studied at the University ol 
Sydney (BMus 1%4), then went as organ scholar to 
Magdalen C’ollege, Oxford, where he was a pupil ol 
Egon Wellesz and Jack Westrup (DPhil 1970) He v\<is 
appointed lecturer at (ilasgow University (1968 71). 
then at Cambridge, where he was a Fellow of Choc 
C'ollege (1971 5) and conductor of the Cambridge PO 
In 1975 he was appointed professor of music at the 
University of Melbourne. He joined the committee ol 
the Purcell Society in 1972 and in 1977 he became 
president of the Musicological Society of Victoria His 
musical interests arc divided between late Romantic 
music (especially Elgar) and the church music of the 
Restoration, to which area his re.scarch and editing have 
chiefly been directed. 

WRITINGS 

The / ife and Work of Felham Humfrey (diss . U of Oxiord, 1 97(1) 
The Church Music of Pelham Humfrey’^P/fA4 4, xcviii (1971 2). 6'' 

‘Pelham Humirey. 1647 74 a Tcrccnlcnary Survey', A/ /', cxv (1974), 

553 

'The Stylistic ( )ngins ol the Parly Church MuMc[of Purcclll’. Axwn wm 
Opera and English Music in Honour of Sir Jaik Wesirup (Oxiord. 
1975), 44 
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P Humfrev Compicie Churth Musii, MB. xxxiv xxxv (1972) 

// Pur< ell. Sa( red Musk //, The Works of Henry Purcell, xiv (Loniloii. 
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De Nobel, Felix (6 Haarlem, 27 May 1907). 
conductor and pianist. He was taught by Hendrik 
Andnessen and Martha Autengruber at the Amsterdam 
Conservatory, and in 1930 began to appear regularly as 
a soloist, chamber player and accompanist for sue 
artists as Schwarzkopf, Elisabeth Schumann, Patzak ane 
Bernac. In 1937 he became conductor of a choir 
formed originally to take part in a series of radio broa 
casts of Bach’s cantatas, which remained together an 



became the Netherlands Chamber Choir Until he gave 
up the conduclorship in 1972 De Nobel did much with 
the choir to promote composers like Monteverdi and 
Schiit? in the Netherlands; he also introduced many new 
woiks. often written especially for them, including those 
by Frank Martin, Poulenc, Badings and other Dutch 
composers European and American tours, appearances 
leading festivals and numerous gramophone records, 
jTiivc the conductor and choir an international reputa- 
(ion De Nobel has written many choral arrangements of 
folksongs and he has taught accompaniment and song 
inlerprctation at a number of Dutch conservatories. 

IRUUS OL LEIJR 

Densmore, Frances {h Red Wing, Minn., 21 May 1867, 
J Red Wing, 5 June 1957) American cthno- 
musicologist She received her early musical education 
d( I he Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Ohio, where she 
ctudicd the piano, organ and harmony, later she was a 
piano pupil of Uarl Baermann in Boston and ot Leopold 
(jodowsky, and studied counterpoint with John K 
Paine at Harvard University A pioneer in the study of 
\niencan Indian music, she became interested in the 
Mibiect in 1891 after reading reports of Alice C. 

1 Ictcher's work, she pursued this highly specialized field 
ofsiud) with unflagging energy until her death. In 1901 
she wrote down for the first time songs from a Sioux 
woman near Red Wing In 1904 she studied Filipino 
music at the St Louis Exptisition, and notated the song 
ot (icTonimo, the famous Apache chief In 1905 .she 
\isited the White Earth Reservation in Minnesota to 
observe the C’hippewa, and made her first field trip at 
Ciiand Poitage on the north shore of Lake Superior. In 
1907 hei work was recognized by the Bureau of 
\inerican Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution and 
she was made a C'ollaborator, a title which she held for 
the next 50 ycais. During this period the Bureau pub- 
lishcil n of her monographs on Indian music, five 
anthropological studies and one paper in the Annual 
Report scries. 

Fiom her first book, Chippewa Music (1910 13), she 
displayed her ability as an observant ethnographer and a 
umscientious analyst of mu.sic. In addition to tribal 
inonographs she contributed articles to many journals 
‘IV a means of interpreting Indian culture to a larger 
public The American Indians and their Music (1926) 
was written as an introduction for the lay reader From 
her recordings kept in the Library of Congress seven LP 
lecords have been issued 

WRITINGS 

(Washmglon. 1910 1.VM972) 
l^i'ionSum Mush (Washington. 1918/RI972) 

(/fr Musu (Washington, I922/R1972) 
ami Hidalsa Mush (Washington, 1923/7? 1 972) 
tnwrii ati Indians and llwir Mush (New York, 1926, rev 2/1937) 
/Vuo Mush (Washington. 1929/R1972) 
rimur Music (Washington. 1929/RI972) 

^h’nmuncc Mush (Washington, 19.12//? 1 972) 

I'mmaml ^aqui Af^ic (Washington. I932//?1972) 

"''eiiflr and Arapaho Music (Lo.s Angeles. 1936) 

' oj Sanio Domingo Pueblo, New Mexico (Los Angeles, 1938) 
und Quileulc A/mu- (Washington, (939/R1972) 
of the Indians of Briitsh Columbia (Washington. 1943/R1972) 
A/w/r (Washington, I943//?I972» 

Music (Washington. I956//?I972) 

Isleta. Cochin and Zuni Pueblos (Washington, 
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York, 1968) (contains bibliography, discography, photographs and 
several representative articles] 

WILLARD RHODES 

Denson, Seaborn M. (b Arbacoochee, Alabama, 9 April 
1854; J Helicon district, Winston County, Alabama, 18 
Apnl 1936). American composer and tune book com- 
piler {see Shape-note hymnody, §2). He was music 
editor for J. S. James’s The Original Sacred Harp 
(Atlanta, 1911/R1965), a revision of B. F. White's The 
Sacred Harp (1844), which added alio parts to the 
original three-part harmonizations and included newly 
composed four-part pieces as well. A later edition, The 
Original Sacred Harp. Denson Revision (Haley ville, 
Alabama, 1936, rev. 2/1960, 4/1971), is one of the two 
revisions of The Sacred Harp still widely used. 
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Dens.s, Adrian (// late 1 6th century). ?Netherlands lulen- 
ist and composer It ts possible that he spent some lime 
in Antwerp, going to Cologne shortly before his antho- 
logy of music for seven-course solo lute in French 
tablaturc, Florilegium, was published there in 1594, 
though there is no trace of his having been there or of 
his subsequent career He must have been involved in 
musical activity centring on the household of Arnold of 
Manderscheidl and Blankcnheim, to whom his book is 
dedicated. 

Klockner argued that the 84 tabulations of vocal 
works in the Florilegium are to be regarded exclusively 
as instrumental pieces rather than as accompaniments. 
On this basis, he suggested that the music had been 
reduced to cither two or three voices from the onginal 
vocal works and that the intabulations were not intended 
for simultaneous performance with voices, but rather 
for alternate performance of successive stanzas. He fur- 
ther suggested that Denss may have remained unknown 
to many of his conlemporancs because of his manner of 
representing polyphony in a complex way by means of 
melodic and rhythmic intensification of the inner voices, 
and because of the serious lone of his own pieces, which 
look forward to those of the French 17th-century lute 
school. 

His own pieces in the collection show Denss to have 
been a fine composer, his melodic and harmonic gifts 
perhaps being at their height in the 10 eloquent and 
song-like galliards. He also included in Florilegium 11 
fantasias, 8 passamezzo-galliard suites, a 'Gagliarda di 
Ferrabosco' (which Ferrabosco is not known), 19 al- 
lemandes (three being present in two versions), five 
courantes, two voltas, four branlcs, one ronde and one 
‘Pauern Tantz’. Among the fantasias, nine of which are 
motel-Iike and apparently by Denss himself, two are 
monothemalic ones by G Huet. Popular melodies 
served as a basis for a number of the dance pieces, and 
concordances indicate that Denss knew well the cittern 
literature and other sources published in the Nether- 
lands and elsewhere. 
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Dent, Edward J(oseph) (b Ribston, Yorks., 16 July 
1876; d London, 22 Aug 1957). English musicologist, 
teacher, translator and critic. He was educated at Eton, 
where he studied music with C. H. Lloyd, and 
Cambridge, where his teachers were Charles Wood and 
Stanford. He was elected a Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge, in 1902, began lecturing on the history of 
music that year and also taught harmony, counterpoint 
and composition. In 1918 he left for London, where he 
worked as a music critic. He returned to Cambridge as 
professor of music in 1926, when he was again elected 
to a fellowship at King’s. He occupied the Cambndge 
chair for 15 years. From his retirement until his death 
he lived in London. 

At Cambridge, Dent completely reorganized the 
teaching for the MusB degree. He realized that this 
degree would no longer be taken mainly by church 
organists but that a Cambridge education in music 
would produce members of other branches of the 
musical profession school and university teachers, 
composers, critics, BBC staff and so on - and he consis- 
tently aimed at giving the curriculum greater breadth as 
a sound foundation, stressing particularly the study of 
music history and encouraging the performance of pre- 
19th-century, especially Baroque, music. He exercised a 
profound influence on several generations of young 
musicians, whose subsequent success as composers, 
teachers, performers or scholars owed much to his 
teaching and example. He himself composed a small 
amount of music, mainly of a conservative cast. 

Dent opened up wide areas of the repertory that were 
then little known. An insistence on performance as the 
ultimate goal lay behind his approach to scholarship. He 
worked especially on Italian Baroque opera, and the 
fruits of his study appeared in a long series of articles 
and mOvSt notably in his books on Alessandro Scarlatti 
and Mozart’s operas, both of which show that he pos- 
sessed to a rare degree the power to form keen cntical 
judgments ba.sed on close, accurate scholarship. He con- 
tributed an edition of Cupid and Death to Musica 
Britannica in the hope that it would stimulate stage 
productions. His broad, catholic outlook prevented him 
- and through him his research students - from becom- 
ing so absorbed in the detail of a particular project as to 
lose sight of its wider musical and .social context. 

Given his research interests, it is not surpnsing that 
operatic activity in Bntain owes Dent a special debt. He 
was involved in the historic production of Mozart’s Die 
Zauberflote at Cambridge in 1911, when the work was 
still practically unknown to the British musical public. 
His translation of it initiated a long series of fine transla- 
tions that did much to bring opera to a wider audience. 
He wanted opera - indeed all music - to be enjoyed, and 
he felt that the barrier of a foreign language prevented 
many people from enjoying it as much as they ought. He 
was very well equipped for his task, for he was an 
excellent linguist, had an easy literary style and was 
constantly preoccupied with the needs of the theatre and 
the voice. His success was great, and several generations 
of opera audiences have had the benefit, almost for the 
first time, of translations that are worthy of the originals 
and convey the course of the drama styhshly and 
idiomatically. Language, however, is in a constant state 
of flux, and Dent’s translations are of necessity being 
modified or superseded with the passing years. Yet this 
does not diminish his achievement in bringing a new 


dimension into British operatic experience which, more- 
over, to the benefit of his successors, immeasurably 
raised the status of the translator. He was a director and 
later governor of Sadler’s Wells Opera and a director of 
Co vent Garden Opera Trust. 

When Dent was a young man British musical life was 
in many respects insular, and one of his most important 
achievements was to broaden horizons and establish 
wider contacts. His linguistic ability and catholic tastes 
again helped him here; so too did his extensive know- 
ledge of European culture, his international standing as 
a scholar and his relaxed and adaptable manner - witty 
and urbane in exposition, subtle and persuasive in 
diplomacy. After World War I he devoted much effort 
to the restonng of artistic links between the combatant 
countries. One outcome of this activity was the estab- 
lishment in 1923 of the ISCM, of which he was elected 
the first president; he held the position until 1938. It is a 
measure of the breadth of his interests and of the esteem 
in which he was held that he was also, from 1931 to 
1949, president of the International Musicologifal 
Society, a combination of the two offices in one perspn 
which has not been (and is unlikely to be) repeated. I^e 
was subsequently made honorary president of botji 
bodies. Yet he had a strong mischievous and irreverent 
streak and delighted in uttering outrageous opinions 
about music that he felt had been accepted with unthink- 
ing reverence. His delight would increase if he knew that 
he thereby shocked the respectable - especially if they 
were clergymen or women He rebelled against the con- 
ventions of the society of his day and was a radical 
dissicnter and an enemy of smugness and snobbery. His 
attitudes were in many ways paradoxical: for instance, 
he was an agnostic who yet composed a group of mov- 
ing and wholly sincere motets; and he could express left- 
wing sympathies but always maintained that many of the 
mam achievements of music had been fostered by aristo- 
cratic societies. 

In 1961, m recognition of his services to inter- 
national scholarship, the Royal Musical Association, of 
which he was president from 1928 to 1935, instituted 
the Dent Medal, which is awarded annually to recipients 
selected for their outstanding contributions to 
mu.sicology by the council of the association In 1953 
Dent was one of the first two musicians to be elected a 
Fellow of the British Academy. He was an honorary 
doctor of music at Oxford (1932), Harvard (1936) and 
Cambridge (1947) universities. 
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‘Alessandro Scarlatti', PM A, xxx (I%.t 4), 75 
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Dendce. Italian family of composers and instrumen- 
talists, active chiefly in Naples. 

(1) Luigi Dentice (h Naples, ?) 510-20; d Naples, not 
after 1566). Composer and theorist. He was one of the 
group of Neapolitan nobles who performed in 1545 and 
1547 the comedies Oringannati and Pkilenia in the 
Neapolitan palace of Ferrantc Sanseverino, Prince of 
Salerno, and who founded on 14 March 1546 the 
Accademia dei Sereni. In a letter to Lord Robert 
Dudley, Sir Thomas Challoncr reported that Henry 
Vlll had wanted Luigi Dentice in his service. His Duo 
diahghi (Naples, 1552), dedicated to Giulio Cesare 
Brancaccio, benefited from Dentice’s long conversations 
with Angelo di Costanzo (an MS copy, possibly an 
autograph, with four anonymous textless, four-part 
compositions appended, is in I-Fc). In the first dialogue 
he discussed Greek music theory and in the second the 
technique of counterpoint and a few aspects of perform- 
ing practice. One four-part madrigal, /’ piango ed ella il 
volto, is printed in RISM 1562^ another work is attrib- 
uted to him by Gennaro Grossi. 
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G B Gennaro Grossi U belle am opuscoh storia musicali 
(Naples. 1820), 15 

B Croce Aneddoli di varia letieratura, i (Ban, 1942, 2/1953), .302 
For further bibliography ,scc (3) scipione DsKTirF 

(2) Fabrizlo Dentice (/> ?Naples, 71525-35; d 
Parma, before 1601). Instrumentalist and composer, 
son of (1) Luigi Dentice. In 1545 he played the part 
of Pasquella m GVingamati, a comedy performed in the 
Neapolitan palace of Fcrrante Sanseverino, Prince of 
Salerno. In a letter to Lord Robert Dudley, Sir Thomas 
Challoner reported that in March 1564 he had heard 
Fabrizio Dentice play the lute and sing in Barcelona, 
and recommended him as worth an annual salary of 400 
crowns Vincenzo Galilei, in his Dialogo (1568), 
referred to him as an excellent lute player and im- 
proviser. At some time Dentice entered the Duke of 
Parma’s service, where he assumed teaching duties. His 
renown as a lutenist eclipsed his fame as a composer. 
His Lamentationi and the falsobordone Miserere are 
notably adventurous in their use of augmented triads 
and melodic diminished 4ths. 

WORKS 

SACRED 

Moietli c inadngali spintuali, 5vv (Venice, 1581), lost, cited in FktisB 
1 book antiphons (Venice, 1586), lost, cited in FeiisB 
Lamenlaitoni aggiunlovi li responson, antiphone, Benedictus, & 
Miserere, 5vv (Milan, 1 593), parts repr. with ornamentation in G. D. 
Viola’ Rcsponsoni a 4 (Naples, 1622) and in F. Seven Salmi passag- 
giati (Rome, 1615) 

4 motets, D-MVp 745, 10 sacred works, a 8, £-F 1 1 
I psalm in Salmi della compieta (Naples, 1620) 

SECULAR 

1 madngal, 5vv, 1591'® 

2 madrigals Amor che deggio far, Empio cor cruda voglia, l-MOe, cd. 
C. MacClinlock. The Bottegan Lutebook, WE, viii (1965) 

lo conosco il mio errorc; lost, mentioned in T Costo. II fuggilozio 
(Venice, 1600) 

4 fantasias, lute, 1603'* 

Several lute pieces, NL-DHgm 28.B.39; 3 fantasias, 2 noercars, lost, 
formerly in D~B 40032 according to EitnerQ 
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G C Maffci Delle lettere (Naples, 1 562) 

N. Pclicelli ‘Musicisti in Parma nei secoli XV XVI’. NA, ix (1932), 
122 

C B Schmidt: Fabriao Dentice and his Polyphonic Lamentations of 
1593 (diss , Harvard U., 1965) 

For further bibliography see (3) scipione Dentice 

(3) Scipione Dentice {b Naples, 19 Jan 1560; d 
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Naples, on or before 21 April 1635). Composer. He 
was not a nephew of (2) Fabrizio Dentice as claimed by 
Prota-Giurleo, but was of a different branch of the 
family from both (1) Luigi Dentice and (2) Fabrizio 
Dentice. He may have studied music with Stefano Felis, 
for a madrigal and a motet of his were printed in two of 
Felis’s publications of 1591. In May 1593 Raval men- 
tioned that Dentice, with Stella, Marenzio and others, 
(lerformed Raval's madngals in Cardinal Montalto's 
palace in Rome. He may have been in the service of 
Cardinal Montalto, for he dedicated his five-part motets 
to him on 25 March 1594. He is often supposed to have 
been a member of Gesua Ido's Corner ata di propaganda 
per I'ajfinamento del gusto musicale, but there is doubt 
as to whether this organization ever existed. The 
dedications of his second, third and fifth books of 
madrigals reveal his connection with the Peretti and 
Gcsualdo families and with Cardinal Acquaviva, 
Archbishop of Naples. In 1609 Dentice was a canon of 
Naples Cathedral. Later, cither in about 1610 or, more 
probably, in 1622, he entered the congregation of the 
Oratorio Filippino in Naples, where he died. 

Dentice’s madrigals, apart from an unimpressive first 
book, are melodically interesting and rather mclismatic 
and chromatic, but rarely adopt the flexible rhythms 
and free dissonances characteristic of the Neapolitan 
seconda prattica madrigal. An important new feature of 
the spiritual madrigals of 1629 is the rhythmic liveliness 
of the contrapuntal lines. His motets, though written 
in a conservative imitative style, are highlighted by 
chromaticism and contrasting chordal sections, they 
show greater contrasts than Stella’s motets but fewer 
than Gesualdo’s. The antiphons combine the features of 
Denticc’s madrigal style with the .square, repetitive 
rhythms of chordal hymns, called frottolas in Naples. 

WORKS 

SACRFD 

[21J Motcclorum liber primus, 5vv (Rome, 15*14) 

[21] Madrigali spiriluali, .5vv (Naples, 1629) 

Madngali spinluali. libro secondo (Naples, 1640), lost 
Laude, 1.599®, 1600* 

7 Advent antiphons, 5vv, dated 71636, I-NJ All 

SECULAR 

Primo libro dc [21) mudnguli, 5vv (Naples, 1591) 

11 sccondo libro dc (20) madngali, 5vv (Venice, 1596) 

11 terzo libro de [20] madngali, 5vv (Naples, 1 598) 

II quarto libro de [21] madngali, 5vv (Naples, 1602) 

II quinto libro dc [20] madngali, .5vv (Naples. 1607) 

Works in 1587‘^ I.59P, 1591 ^ 1604'*, 1609"', 1611'", I615'^ 
1616", 1616'* 
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Denver. American city in the state of Colorado with a 
population of 1,228,000. Denver was founded in 1858, 
and the immense wealth that soon flowed from the 
Rocky Mountain gold and silver mines made possible 
the creation of a musical oasis in the isolated American 
west. 

The church and theatre soon became the centres of 
early musical interest. A local builder, Charles 
Anderson, placed a one-manual pipe organ in the H 
Street Presbyterian church in 1872. The Rev. H. 


Martyn Hart, dean of St John’s Episcopal Cathedral, 
brought to Denver a scries of English organists whose 
influence was lasting: the first was Arthur W. Marchant, 
who arrived in 1880 and installed a Hook 8l Hastings 
organ in the cathedral; he was followed by Walter E. 
Hall in 1882, John H. Gower in 1887 and Henry 
Houseley in 1892. Hou.seley, an organist, teacher, com- 
poser and choral and orchestral conductor, led and 
developed many areas of Denver music during the next 
30 years. In 1888 the musician and philanthropist Isaac 
E Blake gave an 82-rank Roosevelt organ to Trinity 
Methodist Church, where Wilberforce Whiteman 
produced oratorio performances at the turn of the cen- 
tury. 

The erection in 1881 of a Grand Opera House by 
H. A. W Tabor did much to attract opera to Denver. 
Emma Abbott opened the house with Wallace’s 
Montana. Up to 1900 the labor and the Broadway 
Theatre were hosts to such opera personalities as Patti, 
Gerster, Nordica, Tamagno, Melba, Juch and Gadski. 
The Rev Joseph J Bosetli produced opera locally from 
1915. Productions of his Denver Grand Opefa 
Company continued until 1951 I’he Greater Denver 
Opera Company (1955-8) and the Denver Lyric 
Theatre (founded in 1958) have continued a sporadic 
opera programme. Summer musicals were sponsored by 
the Denver Post from 1933 to 1972. 

Mary Ehtch Long's desire for good music in her 
summer gardens generated orchestral interest in the 
I89()s and in 1900 the Denver SO was founded by 
Henry Houseley Raffaelo Cavallo became conductor in 
1903 and Horace Tureman in 1911 With his own 
orchestra, C'avallo ofl'ered competition, and the Denver 
SO faltered during World War 1 Tureman reorganized 
It as the Denver Civic SO in 1921 and conducted it until 
1944 (The name Denver SO was revived in 1934 ) 
Other conductors have been Saul Caston (1945-64), 
Vladimir Golschmann (1964-70) and Brian Priestman 
(from 1970) 

Denver's choral societies began with a Musical 
Union, formed in 1867, just nine years after the first 
crude cabins were built, a CJerman ‘Maennerchor' ap- 
peared in 1870 Frank Damrosch, Denvci's first public 
school music supervisor, organized a highly successful 
choral .society in 1882 but returned to New York three 
years later. I E. Blake started the Denver Choral 
Society in 1890; in 1894 its directorship went to Henry 
Houseley, who gained for the ensemble a national 
reputation, winning awards at the Salt Lake City Welsh 
Eisteddfod in 1895 and the St Louis World’s Fair in 
1905 David McK. Williams, later organist at St 
Bartholomew’s, New York (1920-^7), accompanied. 

Through the efforts of Fritz. Thies, chamber music 
interest developed m the 1880s. The Lehman Quartet 
with violist Paul Stoeving followed in 1892 and the 
Baker Quartet in 1901. Henry Ginsburg’s Denver String 
Quartet (formed 1921) was the city’s most popular and 
lasting chamber ensemble, playing for over 20 years. 

Important private mu.sic schools in Denver have 
included the Denver University School of Music 
(founded 1879), the Denver Conservatory (1887), the 
Liszt School O^^unded by James M. Tracey, 1906), 
Blanche Dingley Matthews School (1911), the Wolcott 
Conservatory (1920) and its offshoot under Edwin J. 
Stringham, the Denver College of Music (1925), and 
the Lamont School, now part of Denver University, 
founded in 1922 by Florence Lamont Hinman. 



Denver's geographical isolation created a strong need 
for musical societies Outstanding musicians were 
brought there in the early 1900s for the Tuesday 
Musical Club concerts. A chapter of Pro Musica, 
founded by Mrs Thomas Paterson Campbell in 1923, 
brought mostly French artists. Jean Chappell Cranmer 
has long been associated with the Allied Arts Society 
(founded 1920), which sponsors young local musicians 
and for many years held chamber concerts at Chappell 
House. 


voices of this and an anonymous troped Gloria (edn. 
in CMM, xxix, 32), and suggested that Depansis might 
be the composer of both br that one is modelled on the 
other. 
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Denza, Luigi {h Caslellammare di Stabia, 24 Feb 1 846, 
d London, 26 Jan 1922), Italian composer and conduc- 
tor From 1862 he studied composition under 
Mercadantc and Serrao at the Naples Conservatoiy. In 
1876 his opera WaUcnslem, after Schiller's trilogy, was 
produced in Naples. He spent the 1884 season in Lon- 
don and three years later settled there He became a 
directoi ol the London Academy of Music and, in 1898, 
professor of singing at the RAM He composed many 
popular drawing-room songs and ballads. His total of 
more than 500 songs, partsongs and cantatas are written 
to Italian, French and English texts It is as composer o( 
the Neapolitan song Funuuh funiculd that he is best 
remembered Sliauss adapted it, believing the melody to 
be a genuine folksong, in his symphonic fantasy Aus 
lialicn, and Rimsky-Korsakov orchestrated it 
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Denzler, Robert {h Zurich, 19 March 1892, d Zurich. 
25 Aug 1972) Swiss conductor He studied the piano 
and the violin at Zurich Conservatory and theory and 
composition piivatcly with V Andrcae. From 1911 to 
1912 he continued to study the piano in Cologne, work- 
ing as a lepetitcur at the opera hou.se and the Bayreuth 
Festival From this time he started appearing as a con- 
ductor In 1912 he became director of music at 
Lucerne, and in 1915 conductor of the Zurich Opera 
He was guest conductor of the Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande (1920 30), and chief conductor of the Berlin 
Stadlischc Oper (1927-32), In 1934 he returned to 
Zurich where, among other works, he conducted the 
first performances of Hindemith’s Malliis dcr Makr and 
Berg's Lulu. After 1947 he only conducted concerts As 
a composer Den/ler was thoroughly committed to late 
Romanticism; as a conductor, however, he was re- 
nowned as an interpreter of classical opera, contem- 
porary music and, above all, Wagner. 
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Depansis. French composer. He was active in the 1 4th 
century, but is now known only by a three-voice Gloria 
from the Avignon repertory (edn. in CMM, xxix, 30). 
The piece divides into 1 1 short sections, mainly ending 
on D (the final) or E. The two upper voices move 
together for much of the time, introducing parallel 5ths 
and 4ths at cadences, with occasional 3rds. Stablcin- 
Harder pointed to a similarity between the topmost 


Dc Peyer, Gervase (Alan) (6 London, 1 1 Apnl 1926). 
English clarinettist. He studied under Frederick 
Thurston at the RCM and Louis Cahuzac in Pans, He 
became first clarinet of the LSO in 1955 and joined the 
staff of the RAM in 1959. He is a founder-member of 
the Melos Ensemble, director of the London Symphony 
Wind Ensemble, and an associate conductor of the 
Haydn Orchestra He has given first performances of 
concertos by Arnold Cooke, Sebastian Forbes, Alun 
Hoddinott, Joseph Ilorovitz and Thea Musgrave, and 
has made notable recordings His style is suave and 
confident, and he has made a feature of playing solos 
from memory. 

PAM FLA WESTON 

De’ Pietri, Antonio. Sec TONFLl I, ANTONIO. 

Deploration (Fr). A poem lamenting someone’s death, 
and by extension, any musical setting of it. However, the 
term is now nonnally confined to late medieval and 
early Renaissance compositions inspired by a com- 
poser's death. The earliest is the only surviving com- 
position by F Andrieu, a setting of Eustache 
Deschamps' double ballade Ames, umounjO flour de 
flours commemorating Machaut’s death. 

Many deploratums centre around Ockeghem and 
Josquin Ockeghem lamented Binchois' death in Mort, 
lu as navre (with Miserere in the tenor), and in his turn 
in.spired various laments, notably the long poem by 
Guillaume Cretin, Deploration sur le trepas de Jean 
Ockeffhem, which names many musicians and 
reproaches the poet Jean Molinet for not yet having 
lamented Ockeghem, since (in Cretin’s phrase, which 
sums up the emotional impetus behind all such works) 
‘the loss IS great, and worthy of being recorded’. 
Erasmus's Latin verse Erf^one contieuil (set by Johannes 
Lupi) laments Ockeghem’s death, as do Molinet’s two 
replies to Cretin's rebuke, Qui dukes modutando (ap- 
parently not set to music) and Nyniphes des hots. Jos- 
qum's setting of the latter text (with Requiem aeternam 
in the tenor) appears both in the Medici Codex and 
Susato's Lc septiesme livre. . .avecq troix epitaphes 
dudtel Josquin {RISM 1545'*) without clefs and entirely 
in black notation in all voices. The unusual appearance 
of this funereal eye music justifies Burney’s pride at 
sconng it for his General History. 

Dc.spite Its late date, Susato's volume is a memorial to 
Josquin himself, closing with three laments for him: 
Jhcronimus Vinders's 0 mors ineviiahilis (with 
Requiem aeiernam in the tenor) and Musae Jovis, set in 
full by Gombert and in part by Benedictus Appenzeller. 
Gombert's magnificent setting continues the tradition of 
an independent religious text in the tenor which incor- 
porates the Sarum melody Circundederunt me gemitus 
mortis dolores inferni and is isorhythmic, Regnart’s 
Defunctorum charitates, commemorating Jacobus Vaet, 
is also noteworthy. Byrd’s elegy for Tallis, the consort 
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song Ye sacred muses and Andrea Gabrieli’s greghesca 
for Willaert Sassi, Palae, Sahhion, del Adrian ho 
{RISM 1564“*) are parallel products 

The texts of several deploratiom refer to Parnassus, 
asking the Muses or Apollo to welcome the dead; this 
does not prevent the inclusion of traditional Christian 
prayers for the soul. The music is commonly in the 
Phrygian mode, traditionally associated with mourning 
The word deploration was rarely used as a title; of the 
four laments in Susato's Le septiesme livre, the seven 
voice-parts are variously marked deploration, epita- 
phium, monodia, lamentatio or naenia. 

See also Awmitosi, Dump. Fifoy, 1omrp.au 
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Deppe, Ludwig {h Alverdissen, Lippc, 7 Nov 1 828; d 
Bad Pyrmont, 5 Sept 1 890). German pianist, teacher, 
conductor and composer. Having studied with Marxsen 
in Hamburg (I849) and Lobe in Leipzig, in 1857 he 
settled in Hamburg, where he founded a musical society 
and conducted it until 1 868. He was Kapellmeister of 
the Royal Opera in Berlin (1 874-86), and also con- 
ducted concerts. In 1 876 he conducted the Silesian 
musical society founded in Breslau by Count Hochberg 
A detailed dcscnption of his teaching methods is given 
by his pupils (see bibliography), especially by Amy Fay 
The.sc methods included avoiding lifting the fingers high, 
careful attention to muscular movement, special study 
of pedalling and the use of a low piano stool, all 
designed to cultivate a very soft, even, but penetrating 
tone. Amon'g Deppe’s most distinguished pupils was 
Emil Sauer, and he also gave help and advice to Tovey 
Deppe's system was developed further by Adolf Mikes, 
who became an influential exponent of it in Prague, and 
some of his principles were adopted by Leschetizky. His 
compositions include a symphony, overtures and songs, 
and he wrote an essay ‘Armleiden dcr K la vier spieler’ (in 
Der Klavierlehrer, vii, 1 885) 
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JOHN WAR RACK 

DePreist, James (Anderson) {h Philadelphia, 2 1 Nov 
1 936). Black American conductor. He studied at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and at the Philadelphia 
Conservatory of Music (1959-61) with Vincent 
Persichetti In 1962 while on lour m the Far Ea,st he had 
poliomyelitis and became paralysed in both legs. While 
convalescing he studied scores assiduously, and by late 
1963 he was conducting in Bangkok. He was one of the 
first prizewinners in the 1964 Dimitri Mitropoulos 
International Competition in New York, and Bernstein 
selected him as assistant conductor of the New York PO 
for the ensuing year. In 1967 he settled in Europe, and 
the next season made his continental debut conducting 
the Rotterdam PO. He has conducted the Cleveland 
Orchestra and the Los Angeles PO, and he was as- 
sociate conductor of the National Symphony Orchestra 
of Washington, 1971-4, becoming its principal guest 
conductor in 1975. 

GEORGE GELLES 


De Reszke. Polish family of singers 

(1) Jean de Reszke {h Warsaw, 14 Jan 1850; d Nice, 
3 April 1935). Tenor. He studied with his mother, a 
talented amateur singer, and later with Ciaffei and 
Cotogni, as a ban tone. Under the name of Giovanni di 
Reschi he made his debut at La Fenice, Venice, in 
January 1874 as Alfonso in Donizetti’s La favorite. 
Later in the same year he appeared in London at Drury 
Lane, again as Alfonso. He also sang Valentine in Faust 
and took the title role in Don Giovanni. After the 
London season, he went to Dublin where he took the 
part of Richard Coeur-de-Lion in Balfe's The Talisman 
In 1876, now as Jean de Reszke, he made his Pans 
debut as Fra Mchlone in La Jorza del destino. In 
December of that year he sang for the last time as a 
baritone, as Figaro in II barbiere di Sivtglia, producing 
a ringing top Bj? in the cadenza to his ana. 

Persuaded that he was really a tenor, De Reszke now 
retired from the stage and studied with Sbnglia. In 
November 1879 he accompanied his sister Josephine to 
Madrid, where she was engaged to sing, and appeared 
for the first time as a tenor in the title role of Robert le 
dtable, with Josephine as Alice. His performance was 
not very successful, and it was over four years before he 
sang m a theatre again Then on 1 February 1884 he 
made a triumphant reappearance as John the Baptist in 
the first Pans performance of Massenet’s Herodtade, 
given in Italian at the Thcalre-Italien The following 
year he created the part of Rodrigue in Le Cid at the 



/. Jean de Reszke as Romeo in Gounod’s ‘Romeo et 
Juliette' 



Opera, where he was engaged for the next five seasons, 
singing Radames in Aida, Vasco da Gama in L’africaine 
and the title roles in Le prophete and Faust. 

He appeared in London as a tenor for the first time on 
13 June 1887 as Radames at Drury Lane, and nine days 
later sang his first Wagner part, Lohengrin (in Italian). 
He made his Covent Garden debut the following season 
as Vasco da Gama, later singing Raoul in Les 
Huftuenots, Faust, Lohengrin, Riccardo in Vn ballo in 
maschera and Radames. On 28 November 1888 
Gounod’s Rom^o et Juliette was given its first perform- 
ance at the Paris Opera, rehearsed and conducted by 
the composer, and with a cast that included Jean de 
Reszke, his brother Edouard and Patti. The de Reszkes 
repeated the work at Covent Garden with Melba 
the following June, and a month later Jean sang Walther 
in Die Mcistersinger for the first time. In 1890 he ap- 
peared as Don Jose m Carmen and the following year 
sang the title role in Otello. 

He made his American debut in Chicago on 9 Nov- 
ember 1891 as Lohengrin and appeared for the first 
time in New York as Romeo, five weeks later. During 
1 894 he sang the title role of Werther in Chicago, New 
York and London. He then tackled the heavier Wagner 
roles, singing Tristan in New York on 27 November 
1895, the young Siegfried in New York on 30 
December 1896, and Siegfried in Ootterdammerung in 
London on 2 July 1898. He took part in the command 
performance of Lohengrin given for Queen Victona’s 
80th birthday at Windsor on 24 May 1899. His last 
appearance at Covent Garden was in 1900, his final 
performance in New York in the following year, and his 
last new role, Canio in Pagluicci, he sang in Pans at the 
end of 1902 After his retirement he taught for many 
years, first in Pans and then in Nice, including among 
his pupils Louise Edvina and Maggie Teyte His 
beautiful voice, fine musician.ship and handsome appear- 
ance made him one of the most popular singers of his 
time. The final years of his career were marred by ill- 
health and vocal trouble, but at his best he was unsur- 
passed in the French repertory, as well as in the Wagner 
parts he sang with such distinction. 

(2) Edouard de Reszke (6 Warsaw, 22 Dec 1853; d 
Gamek, Poland, 25 May 1917). Bass, younger brother 
of (1) Jean de Reszke. He studied with Steller and 
( oletti, and made his debut as the King in the first Pans 
performance of Aida at the Opera on 22 May 1876. He 
was then engaged for two seasons at the Theatre-Ualicn. 
He sang Indra in Massenet’s Le roi de iMhore at Milan 
in 1879, and in the following year made his London 
debut ?l Covent Garden in the same role. He also sang 
St Bris in Les Huguenots, Rodolfo in La sonnamhula 
and Basilio in II barbiere di Siviglia. On 24 March 1881 
he sang Fiesco in the first performance of the revised 
version of Simon Boccanegra at La Scala, Milan, where 
he also appeared as Silva in Ernani. He sang Alvise in 
the first London performance of La Gioconda in 1883. 
and in the next year appeared for the first time as 
Mephistopheles in Faust. 

He sang in the Paris performances of H^odiade and 
Le Cid with Jean, and thereafter his career closely fol- 
lowed that of his brother, in London, Chicago and New 
York. His vast repertory included Friar Laurence in 
Romio et Juliette, Don Pedro in Vafricaine, Rocco in 
Fidelia and LepOrello, which he sang at a special centen- 
ary performance of Don Giovanni at the Opera in 1887, 
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2 Edouard de Reszke as Mephistopheles m Gounod's 
‘Faust ’ 


with Jean as Don Ottavio Edouard’s huge voice and 
giant stature also made him a magnificent exponent of 
Wagner roles, and he sang Daland in Der Fliegende 
Hollander, King Henry in Lohengrin, Hans Sachs in 
Die Mcistersinger, King Mark in Tristan und Isolde, the 
Wanderer in Siegfried and Hagen in Gbtterddmmerung. 
He retired in 1903, soon after his brother. 

(3) Josephine de Reszke {b Warsaw, 4 June 1855; d 
Warsaw, 22 Feb 1891). Soprano, sister of (1) Jean and 
(2) Edouard de Reszke. After a year’s study at the St 
Petersburg Conservatory, she sang in Venice under the 
name of Giuseppina di Reschi, appearing as Marguerite 
in Faust with her brother Jean as Valentine. She made 
her Pans debut at the Opera as Ophelia in Thomas’ 
Hamlet on 22 June 1875 and sang there for a decade in 
such roles as Marguerite, Matildc in Rossini's Guillaume 
Tell, Valentine in Les Huguenots, Rachel in Halevy’s La 
fuive and both Isabelle and Alice in Robert le diable. She 
created the part of Sita in Le roi de Lahore on 27 April 
1877. In 1881 she sang Aida at Covent Garden, but was 
not a success and cancelled her contract. She sang 
Salome at some of the performances of Herodiade in 
1884, so that all three de Reszkes were on the stage 
together. In the following year she married Baron 
Leopold dc Kronenberg and retired to live in Poland. 
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ELIZABETH FORBES 

Derey, Bluiiej (6 Siewierz, nr. Katowice, cl 585; d 
Krakow, 12 May 1666). Polish composer and musician. 
He was a member of the Dominican order from 1616 
and was active at Sieradz and Krakow. He produced 
stylized Gregorian arrangements for the use of his 
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De Rhoda, Paulus 


order, compiled liturgical MSS (which survive at the 
monastery at Krakow) and edited songs. 


SMP 
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MIROSLAW PERZ 


De Rhoda, Paulus. Late 15lh-century composer, pos- 
sibly identifiable with paulus De broda. 

Deling, Lady. See Harvhy, MARY. 

Dering [Deering, Deanng, Diringus etc], Richard {h 
cl 580; d London, buried 22 March 1630). English 
composer and organist. He was the illegitimate son of 
Henry Dering of Liss, Hampshire. According to a pedi- 
gree (in GB-Lbm Add. 5534), his mother was Elizabeth, 
sister of Henry, Lord Grey of Ruthin and 6th Earl of 
Kent, but she is mentioned in no other record of the 
Grey family (who were related to the Derings by mar- 
riage). The usual account of his career is that he was a 
Catholic brought up and trained in Italy, but the styles 
of his music and what is known of his family make it 
more likely that he was trained in England and was 
converted to Catholicism later. The first contemporary 
document about him is his supplication for the degree of 
BMus from Christ Church, Oxford, in 1610; m it he 
stated that he had been engaged in the study and practice 
of music for ten years. In 1612 Sir Dudley Carleton, 
the English envoy in Venice, reported in a letter (GB- 
Lpro SP 99, X, 62) to Sir John Harrington (heir to John, 
first Lord Harrington of Exton) that a servant of 
Harnngton’s, a Mr Deanng, had recently spent some 
time in Venice, was now in Rome and was, he feared, 
about to become a Catholic. It seems likely that this Mr 
Deanng is the composer, who certainly seems to have 
lived at one time in Rome (see below) 

Like many English Catholic musicians of the period 
Dcnng decided to live abroad. By 1617 he was organist 
of the convent of English nuns in Brussels and was still 
there in 1620; at this time he must have been in touch 
with Bull and Peter Philips, but there are no records of 
this. In 1625 he was appointed organist to Queen 
Henrietta Maria soon after her marnage to Charles I, 
and in the same year he is recorded as a 'musician for 
the lutes and voices’ to the king; he also appears in court 
accounts of 1 626, 1 628 and 1 629 

Dering’s music may be divided into two categories, 
English and Italianate. The English mu.sic, none of 
which was published during his lifetime, comprises 
Anglican church music, fantasias and dances for viols, 
two madrigals and the City Cries and Country Cries, 
which are quodlibets for voices and viols. The Italianate 
music was nearly all published and always includes a 
continuo part; it consists of Catholic church music and 
Italian canzonettas and madngals. Dering was no doubt 
a minor composer, but he wrote in a wide variety of 
manners. The English works are comparable in style to 
those of his contemporaries Gibbons, Weelkes and - 
especially in the fantasias and the six-part madrigal, If 
sorrow might - John Ward. The verse anthems are 
prolix and the full anthem restricted in modulation: 
these features suggest that they are early works. The 
dances arc channing and tend to be elaborate. The 
fantasias are serene and melodious, and Hughes called 
attention to their consistency of structure; those in six 
parts -are particularly impressive. The City Cries, like 
similar works by Weelkes and Gibbons, incorporates 
many London street cries; it also includes many trades- 


men’s songs. The Country Cries, which exists in several 
MSS, is a vivid succession of country scenes, including 
hunts for hare and pheasant, as well as a town crier and 
a .sow gelder, harvest songs and much dialect. A refer- 
ence within It to ‘the king’s cart taker’ suggests that it 
was written after 1603, the date of James I’s accession. 

Dcring’s Latin church music and Italian canzonettas 
and continuo madrigals are strongly influenced by con- 
temporary Italian practice (though he nowhere used solo 
instruments or recitative). The 1617 motets, which he 
said were wntten in the ‘first city of the world’ - 
presumably Rome - are passionate in expression, not 
unlike Schiitz’s Cantiones sacrae of 1625; the 1618 set 
(sub-titled ‘ad melodiam madrigalium elaborata’) arc 
less intense and suggest more the style of Philips or 
Sweelinck. The motets for two and three voices were 
specially popular in England after 1625- they were no 
doubt performed in Henrietta Maria’s chapel, and Wood 
said they were Cromwell’s favourite music. The 
popularity of John Playford’s 1662 publication led hini 
to venture on the second set, of 1674 Both Hefiry 
Peacham {The ('ompleat Gentleman, 1622) and Thoihas 
Mace (Musiek’s Monument, 1676) include Dcringun 
their lists of excellent composers. ^ 
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Editions Jacobean Consort Son/^s, cd T Dari and W C'oates. MB, ix 
(1955. rev 2/1 %2) [D] 

C onsorl Simgs, cd P Brett, MB. xxii ( I9()7) [B] 

R Dvnn^ Sei ular\'oi at Musu .cd P Platt. MB, xxv( |969)[P1 
R Dennfi Sa(reii Musu Si\ purl Moiets.cd P Platt, PPUM. 
XV (1974) I El 
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Cantiones sacrac, 5vv, be (Antwerp, 1617) 

Anima Chnsti, Avc Maria gratia plena, Ave veruni corpus, Ave 
Virgo gratiosa.Conlristalusesl Rex i)avid, Dixil Agnes, Indica mihi. 
In leclulo mihi, Jesu dccus angclicum, Jesu dulccdo cordium, Jesii 
diilcis memoria, Jesu summa benignitas, O bone Jesu. Omnem supci 
quern, Quae est ista quae ascendil de deserto, Quando cor nostrum, 
Vidi speciosam. Vox in Rama 

Cantica sacia, 6vv, lx (Antwerp, 1618), E 

Adjuro VOS hliae, Ardens est coi meum, Cantale Domino 
Congrutulamini mihi, t aelurn est silentium, Heu mihi Domine. Jesu 
decus angclicum. Jubilate Deo, () crux avc, () vos omnes, Panis 
angclicus, Paratum cor meum. Quae est ista quae ascendit quasi 
aurora, Quam pulchra es, Quem vidislis, Sanctu ct immaculata vir- 
ginitas, Suige arnica mca, Tc laudamus, Veni Jesu, Virgo prudeniis- 
sima. Vulnerastj cor meum 

Cantica sacra, 2, 3vv, be (London, 1662) 

Ardens est cor meum, Bcatus vir, C'anitc Ichovac, Cantate Domino, 
Conccptio lua. Duo .seraphim. Ego dormio, Gaudent in coelis, Gloria 
Patn, Ciralias tibi Deus, Isli sunt sancti, Justus cor suum, Justus 
genninabil, l.aelamini cum Maria, Miserere mei, O bone Jesu. O 
Domine Jesu Christc, O lux et decus Hispaniae. O quam suavis, 
Pams angclicus, Qualis est dilectus, Sancta cl immaculata virgmitas, 
Vcni electa mca, Vulncrasti cor meum 

8 motets, 2vv, in 1674^ [authenticity questionable] 

Duo seraphim. Ego sum rcsurrectio, Hieru.salcm quae cditicalur, 
Laclalus sum, O Rex |Crux| avc spes unica, O sacrum convivium, O 
domine Jesu Christe, Tres sunt qui testimonium 

1 full anthem. And the King was moved, 5vv, GB-Lhm 

2 verse anthems; Almighty God, who through thy only begotten son. 
Unto thee, O Lord Cm, DR<, I.bm 

Several motets, 2, 3vv, be. Oh, Och, Lbm 

SPrtJI.AR VOCAI 

Can7oncitc, .3vv, be (Antwerp, 1620), P 
Ahi! che torn'il ben mio, Ahi' gia mi discoloro, Arder il ghiaccio, 
Ardo miscro amante, Chi prend'amorc a gioco; Cosi bella voi sete, 
Dolcc amoroso foco; Felice era il mio core; Filh, mentre li miro; Filli 
mi rid'e fugge. Filh, ,se gfocchi giro, Giunt’6 pur, lo grid’ognor 
mercede; lo mi scnlo morir, O vagh'o care stellc; Per tc Talma si 
strugge; Se nel parlir da voi, Soccorretemi ohime; Voi che set’ll cor 
mio, Voi voletc ch’io mora 

Canzonellc, 4vv, be (Antwerp, 1620), P 

Ardcnli mici sospiri, Ardor felicc c caro, Dolcc spirto d'amore, 
Donna gentile, Donna se ’I cor, E sc ben nott’c giorno, Gli ardenti 
miei desiri; II mio martir, Jl’amari sospiri; Lagnme dolci e care, La 
vag’e bcITAurora; Lungi da voi; Mirando la mia dea, Occhi ladri 



d’amor, O com’i gran mariire, Ohim6, parlil’c il mio bel &ol, Poichc 
mcslo e dulenlc; Rosa d'amor, Tutta gentili'e bella; Vivro lo mai 
2 madrigals. If .sorrow might, 6vv; Sleep quiet Lee, 3vv, P 
18 madrigals, l-.3vv, P 

A1 fontc, al pralo, Alme d’amor rubelle, Che veggio, ohime, Cosi 
dunque, Crudclissima doglia; Donna, mentre lo vi miro, hclicc chi vi 
mira. Ho visto al mio dolorc, Lasso, ch’io moro, Lcga.sti, anima mia; 
Lungi dal vostro lume, O dolce mio martire, O donna troppo cruda, 
0 dure/y.a di ferro; 0 miei giorni fugaci, Pargoletla e colei, I’ amo 
mia Vila, Verginc Mia 

City Crie.s, Iv, str, B 69; Country Cries, Iv, str, B 70 

INSrRtlMHNTAL 

8 fantasias (1 edn D 38). a 5, EIRE Dm Z3 4 I -6, 13. CiB-Ckv Rowe 
321, lJ)m Add 17786-96, 29366- 8, 39550 54, Eg 3665 [with 6 
more allrib Dering, actually by Ward], Oh c64-9. Oih 42 WK, 
HM)4, VS-LAu< . NYp Drcxel 4180^-85 
2 fantasias, a 6, EIRE-Dm Z3 4 I 6, UB-lEm Add 17786-96, Oh 
c64-9 

8 pavans (I edn D 61), 3 almaincs, 1 galliard, a 5, Ch Rowe 114 17, 
l.bm Add 31423, 36993, Lrm 1 145, Och 423-8 
1 pavan a 3 or a 4, Lhm Add 18940 44 |a 3], 0(h 423 8 [a 4] 

1 almainc, a 3, Oh Mus Sch D 245 7 

DOIJBTRIL WORKS 

4 fantasias, a 6, EIRE-Dm Z3 4 1 6, GB^Oh c 64 9 

1 In Nomine, EIRE-Dm Z 3 4 1 6 

Org pieces. GBOih Mus 89 (anon ), sec Dart 
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PETER PLAH 

Dermota, Anton (h Kropa, Slovenia, 4 June 1910). 
Yugoslav tenor. He studied the organ and composition 
at Laibach and singing with Elisabeth Rado in Vienna, 
where he made his debut as the First Armed Man in Die 
Zauberfldte m 1936; the same year he sang Zorn in Die 
Meistersinger at Salzburg under To.scanmi. By 1938 he 
was singing Belmonte and Don Ottavio at Salzburg. 
Although as a Mozart tenor he won most renown, 
Dermota has also appeared in the Italian and German 
repertory, and was accorded the honour of singing 
Floresian in Fidelia at the reopening of the Vienna 
Staatsoper in November 1955. His large repertory 
includes the title role in Pfitzner’s Palestrina and 
Lensky in Eugene Onegin. He has made guest appear- 
ances in most leading European opera houses, and sung 
in concert and lieder recitals generally accompanied by 
his wife, Hilde Berger- Weyerald. He was made a 
Kammer.sdnger in 1946. 
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F Serpa ‘Dermota. Anton’, U grandi voci (Rome, 1964) [with opera 
discography by R Vegelo] 

HAROLD ROSENTHAL 

Dernesch,. Hciga (h Vienna, 3 Feb 1939). Austrian 
soprano. After studying at the Vienna Conservatory 
from 1957 to 1961 she was engaged by the Berne 


Opera, making her debut as Marina {Boris Godunov). 
Engagements followed at Wiesbaden (1963-5) and 
Cologne (1965-8). At Bayreuth, where she first ap- 
peared in 1965 as Wellgunde and a Flower Maiden, she 
has played Frcia, Gutrune and Eva. Two particularly 
important links have been forged with Scottish Opera, 
for whom she first sang Gutrune (1968) and sub- 
sequently her first Fidelia Leonore (1970), Brunnhilde, 
Isolde, and, in admirably clear English, the Marschallin 
and Cassandra {l^s troyens)\ and with the Salzburg 
Easter Festivals under Karajan, for whom from 1969 
(her first Siegfried Brunnhilde) she undertook major 
roles (Leonore, the G otter dammerung Brunnhilde, 
Isolde) on stage and in recordings. At Covent Garden 
(debut role, Sieglinde, 1970) she has appeared as 
Chrysothemis, Leonore, the Dyer’s Wife {Die Frau 
ohne Schatten) and the Marschallin; her Chicago 
(November 1971) and Vienna Staatsoper (September 
1972) debuts were in Fidelia. She created the title role 
of Fortner’.s Elisabeth Tudor (Berlin, 1972). Essentially 
a full-voiced lync soprano, she chose lo undertake the 
heaviest Wagnerian dramatic roles, with the result that 
her voice lost some of its earlier freshness and easy, 
ample beauty of lone. Her strikingly handsome stage 
appearance and intense acting make her a compelling 
performer 
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HAROLD ROSENTHAL 

Derosier [Dcrozicr], Nicolas {fl late 17th century). 
Guitarist and composer, probably French. Derosicr 
probably lived in Holland and France since his works 
were published in these two countries. About 1699 he 
held the position of ordinaire de la musique to the 
prince palatine His suite for two treble instruments and 
continuo was written to commemorate the flight of 
James II of England to the court of Louis XIV in 1688. 
His two brief tutors for five-course Baroque guitar con- 
tain instructions about the interpretation of the ta fi- 
lature, tuning, ornamentation, arpeggiation of chords 
and continuo accompaniment. 

WORKS 

Dou/e ouvertures, gui, op 5 (The Hague, 1688) 

Psalm 150, Iv.bt in anon Essai dc critique ou Ton lachedemontreren 
quoi consistc la pocsic des Hebreux (Amsterdam, 1688) 

La luile du roy d’Aiiglcterre. 2 vn/fl, be (Amsterdam, 1689), edn, 
(London, 1959) 

Ixjs pnncipes dc la guilarre (Amsterdam, 1694) 

Nouveaux pnncipes pour la guittare (Pans, 1699) 

37 pieces in Rccueil des pieces dc guitare des meillcurs maltres du 
XVII' siMe, cd J B L dc t uslillion, Ghcnl, 1730. R-Bc 5615 
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ROBERT STRIZICH 


De Rossi, Francesco. See Rossi, FRANCESCO. 


De Rossi, Giuseppe. See Rossi, GIUSEPPE DE. 

Derrick {fl 71620). English composer. A Short Service 
{Te Deum, Benedicts), a Jubilate, two Kyries and a 
Creed are in MSS {GB-Cp and DRc), 
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Dervaux, Pierre 


Dervaux, Pierre (h Juvisy-sur-Orge, Seine-et-Oisc, 3 Jan 
1917). French conductor. At the Paris Conservatoire he 
studied the piano under Isidore Philipp and Yves Nat, 
and harmony and counterpoint under Jean and Noel 
Gallon and Marcel Samuel-Rousseau. He made his 
debut as a conductor with the Pasdeloup Orchestra in 
1947, and that year became principal conductor of the 
Paris Opera, where he remained until 1970. From 1949 
to 1955 he was also vice-president of the Concerts 
Pasdeloup. He was appointed musical director of the 
Quebec SO in 1964 and of the Orchestre Phil- 
harmonique dcs Pays de la Loire at its foundation in 
1971. He has conducted as a guest elsewhere in Europe, 
in the USA, and in the Middle and Far East. His reper- 
tory IS confined almost exclusively to Classical and 
Romantic music. 

Dervaux directed courses in conducting at the con- 
servatory m Montreal (1965 72) and in 1964 was ap- 
pointed to teach conducting at the Ecolc Normale m 
Pans. He has composed orchestral and chamber music, 
including two symphonies, a piano concerto, a cello 
concerto, a divertissement for string orchestra, a string 
quartet and a trio. 

CHRISTIANI. SPIf TH-Wi:iSSLNBAC Ht R 
Dervish music. Sec ISLAMIC RELIGIOUS MUSIC 


De Rycke, Antonius. See Divn is, ANTONIUS. 


Derzhinskaya, Xeniya Georgiyevna (/» Kiev. 6 Feb 
1889, d Moscow, 9 June 1951) Soviet soprano She 
studied singing with F. Pash and Mathilde Marchesi in 
Kiev, where she made her debut in a concert of 
Rakhmaninov works, at which she was praised by the 
composer. From 1913 to 1915 she sang at the Moscow 
opera house Narodniy Dom She was a soloist at the 
Bol’.shoy Theatre from 1915 to 1948, her creative 
development during these years being greatly influenced 
by Stanislavsky and the conductor Vaclav Suk Under 
the latter she created her best roles- Lisa {The Queen 
of Spades), Nastasya in Tchaikovsky's Son cress, 
Fevroniya (Rimsky-Korsakov’s The Lef^end oj the City 
of Kitezh) and Ortrud She was one of the outstanding 
Russian singers of her time, whose vocal and dramatic 
art was distinguished by the wide range and beautiful 
timbre of her strong voice, the completeness of her 
interpretations and her gift for freshly transforming her 
roles, her portrayals of Russian women being particu- 
larly successful. Other roles included Mariya 
(Tchaikovsky’s Mazeppa), the Snow Maiden and 
Gounod's Marguerite. On 6 July 1926 she sang in a 
concert performance of Kitezh at the Paris Opera, with 
great success. She appeared widely in concert and re- 
cital, and from 1947 to 1951 taught singing at the 
Moscow Conservatory. In 1937 she was made a People’s 
Artist of the USSR 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

F'. Grosheva Xeniya Georffiyevna Derzhinskava (Moscow, I9.S2) 

N Ka/anskyandV Yakovlev ‘Ispolnilcr.skoyemaslerstvo X G Der/- 
hinskoy’ |Thc masterly performance of X G Der/hitiskayaJ, O 
muzikal’nom ispolntteistvt\<ii\ L S Gin/burg and A A Solovlsov 
(Moscow. 1954), 279 ^ ^ YAMPOfSKV 


Des (Ger ). Djy; see Pitch names. 

De SabaU, Victor {h Trieste, 10 April 1892; d Santa 
Margherita Ligure, 11 Dec 1967), Italian conductor 
and composer. The son of a chorus master, he studied at 


the Milan Conservatory, taking counterpoint and fugue 
with Michele Saladino and composition with Giacomo 
Orefice; he also played the piano and the violin. After 
obtaining his diploma in 1910 with a Suite for 
orchestra, he concentrated for several years on composi- 
tion, winning considerable success with his opera II 
maeigno (La Scala, 1917) and his symphonic poem 
Juventus, regularly played by several of the great con- 
ductors including Strauss and Toscanini. In 1918 he 
began to conduct, giving symphony concerts in Italy 
and becoming conductor at the Monte Carlo Opera, 
where he conducted the premiere of Ravel’s L’enfant 
et les sortdeges and the first French performance of 
Puccini’s Lm rondinc In 1929 he spent a few months 
with the Cincinnati SO and then became permanently 
attached to La Scala, where he made his debut in 
txbruary 1930 conducting La janciuUa de! West, and 
where m December that year he .scored a great success 
with Tnstan imd Isolde, of which he came to be con- 
sidered an outstanding interpreter Until World War II 
he conducted mostly in Italy, but in 1937 he visited 
Berlin and Munich with a company from La Scala, and 
made guest appearances at other theatres including 
Bayreuth (1939) Immediately after the war he started 
to travel again, conducting the Scala Company i\i 
London and Edinburgh in 1950 and other orchestra^ 
in Berlin, Vienna, London, C’hicago, New York^ 
Philadelphia and Boston. From 1953 to 1957 he was 
artistic director of La Scala Because of poor health he 
rarely conducted after 1953, in 1957 he retired from 
musical life altogether but remained artistic consultant 
to La Scald 

Blessed with a fabulously exact and critical car, De 
Sabat.i was a gifted, original and fascinating eonducloi 
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whose often incandescent performances resembled 
Toscanini’s. His repertory ranged from Mozart to 
Stravinsky, with an emphasis on Wagner, Strauss, 
Debussy, Ravel, Sibelius, and Puccini and his Italian 
contemporaries (Giordano, Montemezzi, Respighi. 
Wolf“Ferrari and Tommasini). He preferred Verdi's later 
works and liked Boito’s Mefistofele and, in Italian trans- 
lation, Saint-Saens’ Samson et Dalila. 11c was a typical 
product of the Italian culture that, after Wagner, had 
absorbed Strauss and the French impressionists and that 
had witnessed the rise of the Italian verismo school and, 
with Respighi, of an internationally acknowledged sym- 
phonic style. De Sabata's few recordings include Tosca 
(with Callas, Di Stefano and Gobbi) and the Prelude and 
Liebestod from Tristan umi Isolde. Among his composi- 
tions the choreographic tale Mille e una nolle (1931), 
performed at La Scala, and two symphonic poems. La 
nolle dt Plalon (1923) and Geihsemam (1925), deserve 
notice, he is thought to have composed other works 
during the last decade of his life. 

BIBLIOCJRAPHY 

ti M Gatti ‘Some llalian Composers of Today, IV De Sabala’, Af7’. 
Ixn (1921), 244 

V'H tor dc Sahatu (Milan, I95H) 

T ' Aprahamidii Victor dc Sabala’, (jramophonc Rrt ord Review ( 19S9), 
no 64, p 269 (with discography by F f Clough and G J CumingJ 
‘Victor dc Sabala a Memoir', Opera, xix (I96S), 155 
(i M Cialli ‘Ricordi di Victor de Sabata’, NRMl, ii (1968), 5 

PII RO RATIALINO 

Desaides, Nicholas. See DLZf nL, N1CH(3LAS 

De SantL Angelo {h Trieste, 12 July 1847, d Rome, 28 
Jan 1922) Italian music scholar and administrator He 
became a Jesuit when he was 16 and studied in Italy, 
France and Austria, taking his degree at Innsbruck 
University (ordained 1877) After teaching music at the 
Zara Episcopal Seminary he was summoned to Rome in 
1887 by Leo XIII to assist in the reform of church 
music Appointed to teach music at the Vatican 
Seminary he founded a schola cantorum, but encoun- 
tered such opposition from con.servativc elements that 
he left Rome six years later However, in 1903 the 
implications of his work were ratilied by the encyclical 
Moiu proprio of Pius X He founded the Scuola 
Superiore di Mu.sica Sacra, Rome (1910), which later 
became the Pontificio Istituto di Mu.sica Sacra (1931), 
and, with C Respighi, the Rasse^na gregonana (1902) 
For about 35 years he worked on Ci villa cattolica, and 
he also served as president of the Italian S Cecilia 
Society (1909 22). His chief endeavours were the 
propagation of the reformed plainchant and the 
polyphonic music of Anerio and Palcstnna. 

WRITINGS 

// maestro Filippo Caporei e ie sue t omposinoni per organo (Rome 
1888) 

Iniorno al metodo di canto ecclesiastico (Pralo. 1888) 

Magisier choralis manuale teorteo-pratico per I’lstruzmne del canto 
/ermo (Regensburg. 1888) Itram- of F Haberi M agister choralis, 
Regensburg, 1864] 

.S’ Gregorio Magno, l.eone Xlfl e il canto liturgico (Rome, 1891) 

A Sole.’imes jra i monaei esiliati all' f sola di Wight (Rome, 1901) 

// 'cursus' nella sioria letteraria e nella liturgia (Rome, 1903) 
L’ongine delle feste natalizie (Rome, 1907) 

II prtmo decennio della Poniificia scuola superiore di musica saira 
(Rome, 1920) 

Le Laudes' nell’incoronazume de Sommo Ponte fice (Rome, n d ) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

P, Silva- *II p Angelo De Sanli Slim memonam’. Civiltd cattohea, i 
(1922), 363 [with list of wntings] 

C Respighi. *11 P. Angelo De Santr in memonam', Psalierium (Rome, 
1923) 


De Saram, Rohan 

De Santis. Italian firm of music publishers. Pietro 
Giovanni De Santis (/? Isola lari, 1822, d Rome, 
1914) founded the firm on returning from exile in 1852, 
and began by alternating publishing (harp music) with 
the manufacture and sale of string instruments and 
pianos, activities in which he had specialized with the 
renowned Alessandroni al the S Michele institute. His 
son Alberto {h Rome, 1876; d Rome, 1968), associated 
with the firm from 1902, enlarged the publishing pro- 
gramme with works by contemporary composers, 
including Sctaccioli, Tirindelli, Bustini and Tebaldini. 

Renato De Santis (/; Rome, 1901; d Rome, 1974) 
began to lake part in the business in 1916 and directed 
the firm until his death. Under him the firm expanded 
the educational and musicological sections with 
specialized and collected editions as well as numerous 
instrumental, orchestral and vocal compositions. His 
friendship with musicians such as Malipiero, Casclla, 
Poulenc, Respighi, Rieti, Toscanini, Mascagni, Puccini, 
C'llea, Giordano, Pizzetti and Alfano led him to an 
interest in the new avant garde; his catalogue, besides 
works by some of those composers, also includes works 
by Pornno, Allcgra, Mannino, Liviabella, Lupi. Pizzini, 

1 urchi and Savagnonc However, the firm's most impor- 
tant activity has been in publishing new editions of 
works by earlier and often unjustly neglected com- 
posers Under the artistic direction lirst of Bonaventura 
Somma and then of Lino Bianchi. De Santis published 
Capolavon poll f ante t del secolo XVI and Polifonia 
vocale .sacra e profana del secolo XVI. The firm also 
published the 40-volume Musiche vocali e sirumentali 
sacre c profane dal XVII al XIX secolo, the complete 
keyboard works of Pasquini, Galuppi and Rutini, and a 
number of important series of early music, including Gli 
oralori di A Scarlalli, Musiche rinascimentali sicihane, 
Polifonia napoleiana del rinascimento, Musiche per son- 
are con ognt soria di slromenli and Composizioni vocali 
e strumeniah dal XIV al XM secolo\ Dc Santis also 
publish Contributi dt musicologia 

STtl ANO AJANI 

De Saram, Rohan (h ShelTicld, 9 March 1 939) Sri Lankan 
cellist He spent his childhood in Ceylon, learning 
the piano and the cello. For several years he studied in 
Florence with Gaspar Cassado and was awarded the 
Suggia Scholarship, which enabled him to study further 
with Casals in Puerto Rico and also to work with 
Barbirolli. Meanwhile he gave recitals and concerts in 
Europe and made his American debut in 1960 with the 
New York PO at Carnegie Hall Since then he has 
played in Canada, Asia, Australia and the USSR. In 
1972 he became resident in London, where he teaches at 
Trinity College of Music. De Saram has a wide reper- 
tory, ranging from Bach’s unaccompanied suites, Beet- 
hoven’s sonatas and concertos by Haydn, Schumann and 
Dvorak to works by 20th-cenlury composers including 
Prokofiev, Kodaly, Hindemith, Dallapiccola, Rubbra, 
Shostakovich, Bntten and Xenakis. He allies impressive 
technique with an acutely sensitive power of interpreta- 
tion; the rich, colourful warmth of tone he uses in 
Romantic music is balanced by the keen intelligence of 
his playing in modem works. In recital he is frequently 
partnered by his brother Druvi (/> Ceylon, 24 Jan 
1946), a talented pianist, and he also plays in the De 
Saram Tno with Angela Malsbury (clarinet) and David 
Pettit (piano). 


ELIZABETH FORBES 
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D^argus, Xavier {h Amiens, rl768; d Paris, 1832). 
French harpist, tenor and composer. He was a chorister 
at Amiens Cathedral, but in 1789, when the cathedral 
was closed in the wake of the Revolution, he went to 
Paris, where he joined the chorus of the Opera. Finding 
he had no taste for the stage, he taught himself the harp 
and rapidly developed as one of the most sought-after 
Pansian harp teachers. His Traits gM*ral sur I'art de 
jouer la harpe (Paris, 1809) he completely revised in 
1816 as Cours complet de harpe. redigee sur le plan de 
la mHhode de piano du Conservatoire, and included 
exercises with fingerings for both four-and hve-finger 
technique. A third, further enlarged edition was pub- 
lished in 1820. Desargus composed about 70 works 
for the harp including sonatas, potpourris, tran.scrip- 
tions, duets with piano and 24 t^tudes . sur les Folies 
d'Espagne op. 6. 

Desargus’ son, Xavier Desargus (/) Pans, 1807, d 
?Paris, after 1848), studied with his father and became 
solo harpist at the Opera-Comiquc. In 1822 Spontini 
engaged him for the royal chapel in Berlin, but he 
returned to Pans in 1832 and in the same year moved to 
Brussels as solo harpist at the Monnaie and teacher at 
the newly founded conservatory. In 1848 he left the 
music profession and returned to Pans 

BIBIJOGRAPHY 

FetisH 

IJ (' Miclkc ‘Pioneer Harpists’, //rtr/) M'M'v, m/10 ( 1960^ 64). 12 

ALICE LAWSON ABER 

Desarzens, Victor {b Chatcau-d’Oex, 27 Oct 1908) 
Swiss conductor and violinist. He studied the violin and 
theory in Lausanne with Dcncreaz, Gagnebin and 
Fomerod, took further studies with Enescu, and then 
became a violinist in the Orchestre de la Sui.sse 
Romandc, which Ik left to give concerts with various 
chamber music ensembles, and as a soloist In 1940 he 
founded the Lausanne Chamber Orchestra for Lausanne 
radio (it gave its first public performance on 10 
November 1942), and became its conductor until 1953 
In 1949 he was also given a post in Winterthur by 
W. Reinhart; in 1950 he took over from H. Scherchen 
as conductor of the Winterthur Musikkollegium. He has 
also, often with the Lausanne Chamber Orchestra, ap- 
peared at festivals and has made many recordings. On 
his 60th birthday m 1968 the University of Lausanne 
awarded him an honorary doctorate. 

Like Paul Sacher, De.sarzens combines contemporary 
with pre-Classical music in his programmes, and is 
continually looking for unknown works, particularly by 
well-known composers, of all penods. He himself has 
edited and had performed numerous works from 
Machaut to Rameau. His interpretations are distin- 
guished by transparency and clarity; he understands 
conducting to be ‘describing a region beyond one’s 
material existence’. He has conducted first performances 
of numerous contemporary works, particularly by Swiss 
composers among them many by Martin. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

L'orche.sire de chambre de iMusanne a 20 am 194S-I963 (Lausanne, 

1%.^) 

Ceremome de collation du grade de doc tear honor i.s cama d Monsieur 

Victor Desarzens. chef d'orchestre (Lausanne. 1969) 

P Hugh ‘interprdtes. Victor De.sarzens', SMz, cix (1969), 287 

jCrg STENZL 

D6saugiers, Marc-Antoine {h Frejus, 1742; d Paris, 10 
Sept 1793). French composer. After some indifferent 
musical studies he settled in Paris in 1774 and first 


attracted attention by his translation of G. B. Mancini’s 
Pensieri e rifiessioni pratiche sopra il canto figurato 
(1774) under the title L’art du chant figure de J. B. 
Mancini (Pans, 1 776) and by his Letlres sur la musique 
des grecs. The first of his works to be performed in Paris 
was a motet presented at the Concert Spirituel in 1777. 
He then wrote several stage works which were per- 
formed at the Comedie-ltalienne and the Opera; among 
these I,es deux sylphes (1781) and, above all, l^es deux 
jumeaux de Bergame (1782, to a text by Florian) 
became popular. On 1 December 1784 his Bujfon can- 
tata was performed at the unveiling of the bust of Buffon 
at the museum of Pilatre de Rozier. 

Desaugiers was a friend of Gluck and Sacchmi and in 
memory of the latter wrote a Requiem (1786) which 
was well received. He was quick to .support the ideas of 
the Revolution and, at the request of the National 
Assembly, wrote a cantata for choir and orchestra. La 
prise de la Bastille, hierodrame tire des livres saints, in 
which he arranged fragments of verses from the 
Scriptures in a sequence depicting the events surrounld- 
ing the fall of the Bastille The work was enthusiastically 
received at Notre Dame on 13 July 1790, it was lat^r 
performed several times and revised slightly in 1794. 
Dc.saugicrs left many comic operas, a symphony, airs* 
romances and the opera Belisaire, with a libretto by his 
elder son Auguste Fdix Desaugiers. Marc-Antoinc suf- 
fered from the inadequacy of his musical technique but 
his charming style and sense of drama as well as his 
generous nature account for the reputation he enjoyed in 
his day 

Dcsaugicr's younger son, Marc-Antoinc Madeleine 
Desaugiers {h Frejus, 17 Nov 1772, d Paris, 9 Aug 
1827), was a songwriter and librettist He wrote many 
vaudevilles and adapted Ia' medctin malgre lui (1792), 
for which his father wrote the music He was director of 
the Theatre du Vaudeville under the Restoration and left 
a large number of songs, some of which have remained 
well known. Augu.stc Felix Desaugiers, a secretary at 
the French legation m Denmark, revised Salieri’s 
Dana ides (1817) and Tarare (1819) and wrote the 
libretto for Berton’s Virgmie (1823). 

WORKS 

{all primed works published in Pari\) 

SI AGP 

{all first performances in Parcs) 

Le pclil Oedipc, ou Agenor el Zulma (coinedie pastorale, I ). Comedie- 
Itdlienne, 22 May 1779, extcrpls pubd 
Flonne (comcdie, 1), Comedie-Ilalienne, 1 5 June 1780, F-Pn, excerpLs 
pubd 

Enxcnc, t)U L’ Amour cnfanl (pastorale, l.C H de Voiscnon), Opera, 
24 Sept 1 780, excerpts pubd 

Ij;s deux sylphes (comcdie lyriquc, I ), Comedie-ltalicnne, 1 8 Oct 1 78 1 
(n d ). excerpts pubd 

Lcsdcuxjumcaux de Bcrgame(coriiedic, 1 , Flonan ), Comedie-1 talienne, 
6 Aug 1782 (n d ), excerpts pubd 

L'amani iravesli (op6ra bouffon, 2, Dubreuil), Mon.sicur, 2 Nov 1790, 
Pn 

Le rendc/-vous (comedie, 2, de Villcrs), Bcaujolais, 1792 (n.d ) 

Le medecin malgre lui (opera bouffon, .1, M -A M D6!iaugiers, after 
Moliere), Feydeau, 26 Jan 1792, Pn 
Other stage works (most autographs in Pn). L'absencc dc Nina, ou Lcs 
Mgeurs de l'absencc, L’autcur satynque, Lc bal, Bdisaire (A. F 
Desaugiers), Cadmus et Hermione, Coridon el Phylis, Dons ct 
Phylamon, ou I.es Irompeurs trompes; Echo el Narcisse, La IBtc 
cauchoise, ou Le manage de Toinette; Idyllc sur la naissance de Jesus 
Chn.st, Jeannette et Lucas; La jcunc veuve cuncusc, Mirzelle; La 
mort de Galathee, Phil6mon et Baucis, Zadir et Zilla 

OTHER WORKS 

Choral BulTon, cantata, 2 vv, orch, 1784 (n.d ). Hcrcule, cantata, Iv, 
chorus, Pn, Requiem [for SacchiniJ, Pn\ Miserere, motet, chorus, 
orch; La prise de la Bastille, cantata, chorus, orch, 1789, rev 1794 
Many anettes, chansons, romances in contemporary collections 



Inst' Sinfonia a piu stromenti, Pn 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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M M. Casiillon. ed. Journal de.\ sciences ef des beaux arts^ w {Mlb), 
April 

F Rozier, ed. Observations sur la physique, sur I'histoire naturelle ct 
s'ur les arts, vii (1776) 

A Choron and F Fayollc Dwtionmare hisiorique des musu tens (Pans, 
1K1Q-11/R1971) 

J T Meric ‘Notice sur la vie et Ics oeuvres de M A Oesaugiers\ 
Chansons et poesies diverses de M A Disaugiers, iv (Pans, 1827) 

A. Delvau' Introduction to Chansons dc Desaugiers (Pans, 1859) 

C Pierre Le.v hvmnes et chansons de la Revolution (Pans, 19()4) 

PAIJI ETIT LFTAILLEUR 

De Saxe, Chretien-Charles. See Hartmann, Christian 

KARL. 

Des Bordes. French 16lh-ccntury composer. He wrote 
ffuerre marine, an onomatopoeic piece depicting a naval 
battle which in style follows the example of Janequin's 
Bataille [dc Mangnan]. It was first published in Le Roy 
& Ballard’s 1 1th book (1555) and went on to be 
reprinted five limes between 1559 and 1578. Two con- 
trafacta {O Seigneur Dieu and Cesscz mes veux de 
pleurer) are also ascribed to des Bordes in the Premier 
livre des cantiques et chansons spirituelles (La Rochelle, 
1578) 

FRANK OOBBINS 

Des Buissons [Desbuis.sons, Michael]. See Du BUISSON, 
(2) Michel-Charles. 

Descant. See Disc A NT 

Descartes, Rene (h La Haye, Indre-cl-Loire, 31 March 
1596; f/ Stockholm, 11 Feb 1650). French philosopher 
and mathematician. He studied at the Jesuit school at La 
Flechc from 1606 to 1612, and after a slay in Pans he 
completed work in law at Poitiers in 1616. Tired of 
formal training and .seeking an opportunity for travel, he 
enlisted in the army of Prince Maurice of Nassau in 
1617 It was while he was stationed near Breda during 
his military service that he met and befnended the mathe- 
matician Isaac Beeckman, to whom he dedicated his 
principal contribution to music theory. Compendium 
musicae, written in 1618. During the following years he 
formed the bases for his new philosophical method, the 
development of which occupied him for the rest of his 
life In 1622 he withdrew to Pans and after some years 
spent in travel made his home in Holland from 1629 to 
1649. He then accepted an invitation to join the court of 
Queen Christina of Sweden in Stockholm, where he 
became ill and died shortly after his arrival. 

The Compendium is both a treatise on music and a 
study in methodology. In it Descartes shows himself to 
be a link between the musical humanists of the 1 6th 
century - he was influenced particularly by Zarlino, 
whom he cited and the scientists of the 1 7th. The work 
is noteworthy as an early experiment in the application 
of an empirical, deductive, scientific approach to the 
study of sensory perception and as being among the 
earliest attempts to define the dual relationship between 
the physical and psychological phenomena in music. 

Descartes divided music into three basic component 
parts, each of which can be isolated for study: the 
mathematical-physical aspect of sound, the nature of 
sensory perception and the ultimate effect of such per- 
ception on the individual listener. He considered the first 
of these to lend itself to pure scientific investigation, 
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since it is independent of personal interpretation. He 
characterized the process of sensory perception as being 
autonomous, self-regulating and measurable. This is the 
realm where practical aspects of music are dealt with 
(e.g. rules for counterpoint) and to which the great bulk 
of the Compendium is devoted. To Descartes the impact 
of sound on a listener’s emotions or ‘soul’ is a subjec- 
tive, irrational element and therefore incapable of being 
scientifically measured. He described it as a psycho- 
logical-physiological phenomenon that clearly belongs 
to the areas of aesthetics and metaphysics (of which he 
was to develop the principles later in his philosophical 
writings). 

Descartes was not to return to music as a topic for 
concentrated investigation after completion of his 
Compendium. However, that he continued to develop his 
ideas on musical subjects throughout his life is evident 
from his surviving correspondence, particularly that 
with his old friend in Paris, Marin Mersenne (where 
mutual influence is evident), and with the Dutch human- 
ist Constantijn Huygens. Among his specific contribu- 
tions to music theory the following are of note: an 
early concern with definition of period structure in 
musical form; an expression of the later theory of a 
conditioned reflex in animals; a hint at the theory of 
harmonic inversion; and a detailed review of the phy- 
sical nature of sound. 

WRITINGS 
(only those on music) 

Compendium musicae (Utrecht, 1650/R, 2/1656, Kng Irans., MSD, 
vm. 1961. 4/1965. Eng edn , London. 1653. Dutch edn . Amster- 
dam. 1661. French edn , Pans. 1668 [MS dated 1618]) 

Ijcttres (Pans, 1657-67), Brieven (Amsterdam, 1661), Episiolae 
(Amsterdam, 1668) 
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C Adam and P Tannery, cd.s Oeuvres de Descartes (Pans, 1897 - 
1913) (the authoritative edn of Descartes’ works] 

A Pirro Descartes et la musique (Pans, 1907) 

A W Locke ‘Descartes and Seven teen th-ccnlury Music’, MQ, xxi 
(1935), 423 

C'ataloguc of Exposition Descartes (Pans, 1937) 

C dc Waard, ed Correspondance du P Mann Mersenne, i-xii (Pans, 
1945-72) 

G Mas.scnkeil ‘Bcnierk ungen /um “Compendium musicae” (161 8) des 
Rene Descartes’, IMSCR, vn, Cologne 1958, 188 
B Augsl ‘Descartes’s Compendium on Music’, Journal of the History 
of Ideas, xxvi ( 1965), 1 19 

W Seidel ‘Descartes’ Bemerkungen zur musikalischen Zeit’, AMw, 
XX VII (1970), 287 

H Schneider Die franzosische Kompositionslehre in der ersten Halfte 
des 17 Jahrhunderts (Tutzing, 1972), 170fT 

ALBERT COHEN 

Dcscaunt [dcscaunte]. Set* DlSCANT. 

Deschamps, Emile (/? Bourges, 20 Feb 1791, d 
Versailles, April 1871). French poet and dramatist. At a 
time when it was almost impossible to separate music 
from the art of singing, his services as a librettist were 
in constant demand. He produced singable texts for 
operas, operas comiques, cantatas, romances, songs, 
tributes for festive occasions and translations from 
English, German and Italian; he even successfully re- 
arranged Don Giovanni for performance at the 
Academic Royale de Musique (10 March 1834) after 
several failures by others. Girard claimed that 
Deschamps was responsible in part for the introduction 
of Romanticism, in the form of dramatic and pictur- 
esque poetry, into French opera. 

Deschamps turned into verse Berlioz's prose for the 
dramatic symphony Rom^o et Juliette (1826, published 
Paris, 1844). He helped Meyerbeer with the librettos of 
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his op>eras and provided the words of a special aria in 
Robert le diable for Mario's French debut. When Senbe 
refused to rewrite the duet which concludes Act 4 of La*s 
Huguenots. Meyerbeer begged Dcschamps to collabor- 
ate with the tenor Nournt in producing a more singable 
version. Ultimately this led to a retouching of prac- 
tically the whole opera. At the premiere Scribe gleefully 
took credit for the opera's success, but as Alexandre 
Soumet wrote in a letter to Deschamps the next morning 
‘Scribe’s glory was noisily proclaimed at the Opera last 
night, dear friend, but yours was whispered knowingly 
from loge to loge like a lover’s secret'. Deschamps 
prepared librettos for Niedermeyer's Stradella and de 
Beauplan's man au bal. and wrote verses for in- 
numerable songs and cantatas. He also tran.slatcd about 
50 of Schubert’s liedcr into French. 

As a critic, Deschamps was totally dedicated to the 
preservation of the Italian bel canto style fostered by 
Rossini. He was acutely aware that the shortage of good 
singing voices in France was subtly transforming the 
Italian melody opera into the Romantic French grand 
opera, thus forcing Rossini into early retirement His 
attempt to create the pastiche Jvanhoc out of fragments 
of four Rossini operas showed his regret at this change. 
Ironically, his creation was viewed in some quarters as 
the first attempt at a grand spectacle in the style of 
Meyerbeer But he did not cease to contribute to its 
development with his librettos and poems, and he gave a 
most percipient definition of this new operatic style 
However, he steadfastly objected to the profusion of 
ballets and elaborate stage sets which he fell were de- 
tracting from the real purpose of opera by turning it into 
a spectacle His famous dictum ‘Exclusiveness is the 
curse of the arts’ serves to confirm his catholic taste in 
music; he saw no reason not to appreciate the differing 
musical styles of Cimarosa, Schubert, Donizetti, 
Berlioz, Rossini and Meyerbeer. He was a regular 
visitor to Mine d'Agoult’s salon where Liszt, Chopin, 
Hiller and Mane Pleyel provided keyboard entertain- 
ment, and at the soirees of Robert de La Si/eranne in 
which more modest performers, among them Amcdce 
de Beauplan, Louis Niedermeycr and Pacini, took part 
WRITINGS 

with T Masse De M Paer ei de Ro.wini (Pans, 1820) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

H Girard Un bourgeois diletuinie a I’epoque romantiquc Knute 
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G Jean-Aubry ‘Emile Deschamps, Romantic Dilettante', Ml., xx 
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A RICHARD OLIVER 

Deschant [deschaunt, deschauntej. See Discant 
Oescordato. See Scordatura 

Descort. The standard Provencal term for ‘laf; see 
Lai, §lCi). 

(Ger.). Dbb; see PITCH NAMES. 

Deshayes. The name of several French musicians and 
dancers of the 1 7th and 1 8th centuries, who may have 
been related to PROSPER-DIDIER DESHAYES. 

Deshayes, Andr^ Jean-Jacqiies. Son of PROSPER-DIDIER 
Deshayes. 


Deshayes, Pierre Louis \le fils]. Son of PROSPER-DIDIER 
Deshayes. 

Deshayes [Des Hayes, des Hayes, Deshays], Prosper- 
Didier {h mid- 1 8th century; d Pans, 1815). French 
composer, dancer and teacher. He first acquired fame as 
a dancer. He danced at least once at the Comedie- 
f ran^aisc in 1762 and was ballet-master there by 1764; 
he was an adjoint at the Opera in 1774. In 1777 he 
made his debut as a composer at the Concert Spintuel 
and during the following ten years his compositions 
were performed there 25 times - the fourth-largest num- 
ber of presentations of works by a native composer m 
that period. He was dismayed by the foreign domination 
of French musical life and, in response to an unfavour- 
able review of his oratorio Les macchab^es (1780), 
wrote it IS unfortunate for a French musician to have 
been bom in his own country’. He was master of dance 
at the Ecole Royale de Chant from its establishment m 
1784 After the Revolution he was employed by the 
National Treasury and, according to Duval, joined tljie 
National Guard, he was active again at the Opera froto 
1801. His greatest work is Zvlta (1791) on a libretto by 
Dubuisson based on Goethe’s Stella: the Almanack dc.\ 
spectacles reported that in Zcha he has shown genius", 
Duval said of him: ‘Esteemed for his abilities and his 
character, he left few works and many friends' 

Deshayes’ son, Pierre Louis Deshayes le jils (6 Pans, 
Apnl 1771; d Pans, 18 June 1791), was a student at the 
Ecole Royale de Danse et de Musiquc and a member of 
the Bataillon dcs Eleves dc la Place de Louis XIV 
Another son, Andre Jean-Jacques Deshayes {h Pans, 24 
Jan 1777, d Batignollcs, Pans, 19 Dec 1846) was a 
dancer and choreographer at the Opera and a professor 
of mamtien thedtral at the Pans C'onservatoire from 
1817. He wrote Idees gencrales sur 1’ Academic royale 
de musiquc, ct plus specialemcnt sur la dan,se (Pans, 
1822). 

Several other musicians and dancers were named 
Deshayes. but no relationship has been established 
among them or with Prospcr-Didier Deshayes The first 
occurrence of the name in a musical context is a refer- 
ence to Toussaint Deshayes, trompette du roi in the 
early 17th century. Campardon identified Jacques 
Deshayes with Joseph Dezais {ft 171(T22), a choreo- 
grapher at the Opera who taught dancing and published 
collections of dances, but his claim has never been 
proved. A singer, dancer and choreographer named Des 
Hayes associated with the Comcdie-Italienne has been 
traced by Briquet from the early 18th century to 1768. 
Claude Dcs Hayes, possibly his brother, was one of the 
24 Violons du Roi from 1720 to 1746 and published 
sonatas for two flutes. A Mile Deshayes, possibly his 
sister, was an actress at the Thcatre-Italien; 
L’Affichard's verse portraits of her appeared in the 
Mercure de France in 1743 Therese Boutinon des 
Hayes became the first wife of La Pouplinicre in 1737. 
Jean-Fran?ois Deshayes (or De Hesse) was an actor and 
later a choreographer active at the Comedie-Italienne 
and the court. Jean-Baptiste Deshayes-Saloman made 
string instruments in Paris about 1 740-80 and was 
probably the maitre de harpe who became a freemason 
in 1788. Pierre-Edme Deshays, ‘professeur de musique’, 
is listed among the freemasons in 1789. Lyonnet listed 
several 19th-century actors named Deshayes. 

WORKS 

(all printed works published in Paris) 
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STAOh 

(operas comique\ unlvw otherwise stated, all first performed in Pans) 
f'B - Theatre Beaufolais TL Theatre Louvoai 
Lcfauxscrmcnl.ou LamalronncdcGonessc(2,L J H Dancourt),TB, 
31 Dec 17S5 (‘M785), many excerpts pubd 
Le paysan a pretention (opera bouftc, I, Eyraud), TB, 12 June 17X6, 
excerpt pubd 

I. 'auteur ii la mode, ou Lc man complaisant (2, Durival), TB, 23 Dec 

1786 

Berthe et Pepin (3, R - P R de Plcmchesne), Phcalrc-llalien, 3 Nov 

1787 

Zclia, ou Le man a deux femmes (drame, 3, P U Dubuisson. after 
Goethe, Stella), TL, 29 Oct 1791 (1791) 

La suite de Zelia (opera, 3, Dubuisson), TL, 25 Feb 1792 
Mclitc, ou Lx pouvoii de la nature (3. Desfontaines), Favart. 19 March 
1792 

Ix petit Orphec (4, J Rouhicr-Dcschamps), Theatre de la Cite. 1 3 June 
1792 

AdiMcct Duller, ■>TL,'M792 

Lx manage patiiotique (2, Rouhier-Desehamps), "^I L. 1793 
Ix congres dii rois (3. I3csmaillni [A F' Hve]), Kavarl, 26 Feb 1794, 
collab 1 1 others 

Bella, t)U La Icmme a deux mans (3. A Duval), 'TL, 16 Feb 1795 
Don t'arlos (fail histonque with anettes, 2, F P A leper and A P 
Dutrcmblav), Favart, 1799 

Henri de Bavieie (3, Legcr and Dulremblay), Opera-C'omique, 22 Aug 
1804 

OIHFR WORKS 

Vocal Lesmacchabecs, oratorio 1780, lx sacrifice dcJeplhe,oratoiio, 
1786, Dcfaite du serpent python par Apollon, lyric scene, 1786, La 
chute de Phaeton, lync scene, 1788, airs, anettes, vaudevilles, 
hymns, listed in Pierre motets, many works in conlcmpoiary 
anthologies 

Insi Bn ('one , 1779, lost. ( I Cone . 1783, lost, Ptcmicrc suite d'har- 
monie, 2 cl, 2 hn, 2 bn (n d ). 3 contredanses, syms in MS mentioned 
by F etis. works in contemporary anthologies 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

I el IS H 

A Duval ‘Notice sur Bella', Oeuvres lompletes, ii (Pans. 1822) 

1 Campardon / 'Auidcmie rnvale de musique au XVTIT siede (Pans, 
1884'^1970) 

( Pieirc U s In nines et ihaiisons de la revolution (PdT\s. 1904) 

H Lyonnet Puttonnain des (omediens fran(,ais (Pdrw. 1908 ‘M91I) 
M Biiquet 'Deshayes', MOG 
Anon ‘Deshayes’, hS 

M Benoit and N Dulouicq ‘Documents du minuticr central', A/W /•’(’, 
i\ (1969), 216 

D H Foster The Oratorio in Pans in (he 18th ('entury', A<M, xlvii 
1197.5), 67 133, esp IW 

(' Pierie Histoire du Coneert ,spirituel 1725 /"’W (I*aris, 1975) 

MIC'HAFL BARNARD, MARY HUNTF:K 

Deshevuv, Vladimir Mikhaylovich (/> Si Petersburg, 1 1 
F'cb 1KF<9, d Leningrad, 27 Ocl 1955). Russian com- 
poser and leacher He studied the piano and composi- 
tion at the St Petersburg Conservatory under Winkler, 
Nikolaycv, Lyadov, Kalafali and Shteynberg (1908 
14). After wai service he was secretary of the people’s 
music education committee in Eli/avctgrad (1917- 19), 
founder of the Sevastopol Conservatory (1920) and 
director ol the Ukrainian music college network (1922). 
In Leningrad from 1923 to 1933 he worked as a teacher 
at technical music schools and as a theatre music direc- 
tor. Music for the theatre was Deshevov's central con- 
cern as a composer; the opera Lyod i siai (ice and 
steel') was compared with Shostakovich’s The Nose and 
Knippcr's The North Wind, but it met with no initial 
success. His compositions range from linear, diatonic 
pieces in the manner of Honegger and Prokofiev to 
mechanistic chromatic constructions and machine-likc 
music, such as Relsi (‘Rails’) for piano. 

WORKS 

(seledive kst) 

Dramatic Krasniy vikhr' (Red whirlwind], ballet. F Lopukhov, 1924, 
D/hebclla, ballet. S. Radlov, A Piolrovsky, 1926; Lyod i slal’ [Ice 
and steel) (opera, B Lavrenyov), 1930; Bela, ballet, B Glavalsky, 
1941; Ska/ka o mybrlvoy tsarevne i o semi bogaliryakh [The story 
of the dead princess and the 7 heroes],ballet, G YagdfcId, 1949; 
rlOO inadcntal scores, film music 


De Silva, Andreas 

Orch Plyus shamana IThc shaman's dance], 1931, Samarkandskaya 
syuila, 1931; Russkuya ska/k^d (Russian fairytale], 1947, Syuila 
‘Pdinyalniki voyennoy spavi rus.skovo naruda' [In memory of the 
marlial glory of the Russian people], 1947, Russkaya uvertyura, 
1950. Syuila ‘Leningrad’, 1954 

C.'hambcr Yaponskaya .syuila [Japanese suite], 11, harp, perc, 
Hksiilichcskaya syuila, ob, pf trio (1926), Kilayskaya syuila jChincsc 
suilc], S. fl. pf trio, 1926-8, Menuel, str ql 
Pf Studies, March, op 1. Sonaui. op 2, 1922, Meditations, op 3, 
Scher/o, op 6. Prelude, op 6/3, Ballade, op 7, 1923. Relsi j Rails], 
op 16. 1926, Studie.s, op 45. Marsh yunosli [March of youth] ( 1931 ) 
Songs. Ghudaki [Ecccnlncs], op 28, B, pf (1934), Lilscyskiyc godi 
Pushkina [Pushkin’s lyceum years), op 35, 1937, Romances, op 53 
(Esenin) (i9.56) 

('horal Children’s songs, S, chorus (1935) 

( UK) incidental scores 

Principal publishers Soviet State Publishing House, Umvcisal 
WRIIINGS 

‘Kakyatraktuyumu/ikuk /(c/.irvm (drame B B Piiparigopolo)'[How 
treat the music lor ‘Rails' (a drama of Papangopolo)], Rahixhiy 
lean (1926). no 21 

■() sovremennov mimkc’ [On contemporary music). Zhizn' iskussts 
(1927). no 13 

Mu/ike I dram-lcatr', 7.hun‘ aikussiva (1929), no 50 
BIBl.lOCiRAPHY 

A Olkhovsky Musu under the Soviets (New York, 1955) 

D Shen lladimtr Mikhavlovieh Peshevov (Leningrad, 1961) 

D (lojowy ‘Zwolftontechnik m Russland', Melos, xxxix (1972), 1 

DETLF.F G(3JOW 

Desideri, Girolamo (h Bologna, cl 635; y/ 1671), llalu 
philosopher and mathematician. He was a Doctor i 
Laws and a member of several academies. Prose d 
Si^noti Aecodemici Gelati dt Bologna (Bologna, 167) 
contains (pp 321-56) a discourse by him, Della musici 
in which he discussed musical instruments and thei 
inventors Three letters from him to Perti are extant (ir 
l-Bc). 

De Silva [Sylva}, Andreas {h cl 475-80) ?Spanish 
singer and composer. He should not be confused with 
Andreas Silvanus It seems probable, on stylistic 
grounds, that he received his early musical training in 
the ciicle of the French court and later in northern Italy 
In 1513 he wrote the motel Caude felix Floreniia on the 
occasion of the election of Pope Leo X Dc Silva joined 
the large circle of musicians retained by Leo in Rome; 
in 1519 and 1520 he was recorded as ‘cantor el com- 
positor' of the papal chapel and as ‘cantor secrctus’ of 
the pope’s private chapel He probably stayed in Rome 
until shortly before the recorded payment from the 
Duke of Mantua in December 1522; extant sources 
suggest that he was still alive and in Italy at the end of 
the decade. 

De Silva was held in extremely high regard, par- 
ticularly while under the patronage of Leo and the 
Mcdici family. As laic as 1567 Cosimo Barloli, in his 
Ragwnamenti accademici, desenbed the composer as 
one of Josquin's successors ‘who taught the world how 
music should be written’. De Silva’s mam creative 
period appears to he between 1510 and 1530. With 
Carpentras, Verdelot, Divitis, Fevin, Costanzo Festa 
and SloUzer, he belongs to the generation which formed 
the historical link between the French development of 
the late 15th-century Netherlands style typified by 
Josquin and Moulon, and the more modern school 
around Willaert, Morales and Gombert. Within this 
intervening group dc Silva emerges as an onginal com- 
poser who adapted many local stylistic influences. In his 
compositions the technical aspect is concealed by a 
notable sense of sonorousness and expressive treatment 
of the text. His compositional style is characterized by a 
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relatively simple technical structure: a straightforward, 
strongly expressive melody which tends towards de- 
clamation, an expressive harmonic sense, and an overall 
formal design which is always clear. With his decidedly 
individual, extrovert .style, de Silva was a musician who 
understood the signs of the new era; in some pieces such 
as Omnis pulchritudo, his sense of new developments 
leads towards an adventurous exploratory style. In a 
relatively small output, he left behind at least a few 
pieces (e.g. Omnis pulchritudo, lllumma oculos meos 
and Ave regina caelorum, ave domma angelorum) which 
can be numbered among the best works in the corpus of 
early 16th-century religious vocal music. 

WORKS 

Hdition' A de Silva Opera omnia, ed W Kirsch, CMM. xlix (1970 
77) IKJ 

MASSkS 

Missa ‘Adieu mes amors', 4vv, PRvat, K in 
Missa ‘Angelus ad pastores ait', 4vv, CMat, K in 
Missa ‘Jobs maioniei', 4vv, CMac, K in 
Missa ‘Tu cs pastor ovium’, 7vv, Rvat, K in 
Mis.sa (sine nomine], 4vv, 1521', K in 
Missa [sine nomine], 4vv, MOd, K in 
MtlTFIS 

Alma Rcdcmptoris muter. 5vv. 1532^ K ii. Avc ancilla Trinitatis, 4vv. 
I520‘, K 1 , Ave regina caeloium, mater regis angelorum. 5vv. S 
Maria Maggiore, Bergamo, K n, Avc regina caelorum. ave domina 
angelorum, 5vv, Rvui, K n 

Confitemini Domino, (frag ), Contristarnui Domme.4vv. 
1549'^ K I, Crux clavis coronac spinarum, 6vv. PRvat (frag ), Dc 
ore prudcntis, 4vv, 1 52l^ . K i, Gaude fclix l lorcntia [= Gaude 

fclix eccicsia], 6vv. Rv, Rvat, K ii, lllumma oculos mcos, 6vv, Rvat, K 
11 

In illo tempore loquente Jesu, 4vv, 1520', K i. In tc Dominc spcravi, 
5vv, Pc, K 11 , Inlonuit de caclo Dominus, 4vv, 1 520', K i, InvioUta 
Integra ct casta cs Maria, 4vv, Be, K in, Inviolala mtegra ct casta cs 
Maria, Be (frag ), Judica me Deus, 4vv, K i, Laclarc nova 
Sion, 4vv, 1532'®, K i; Lactatus sum in his, 4vv, 1514', K i 
Nescicns mater virgo virum, 4vv, Pc, K i. Nigra sum sed formosa, 5vv, 
15.39®, K 11 . O felix desidium, 4vv, MOd, K i, Omnis pulchritude 
Domini, 5vv, Medici MS, K n, O Regem caeli, 4vv, 1532"*, K i, O 
Virgo bencdicla, 4vv, 1532'®, K i, Pucr natus esl nobis, 5vv, Medici 
MS, K 11 , Regina each, 4vv, 1549'*, K i, Regina each, 6vv, 1535^ K 
11 , Si bona susccpimus, 3vv, 154H, K i. Surrexit Pastor Bonus, 5vv. 
1538^ K n. Tola pulchru cs Maria, 4vv, Medici MS, K in, Virgo 
carens cnminibus, 4vv, 152l^ 1536®, K i 
SkCULAR 

Fors seulemenl, 4vv, Be, K in 

DOtFBTn/l. WORKS 

Sacred. Altendite populi de longe. 4vv, B<, K in. In illo tempore dixii 
Jesus, 4vv, TV'ea^d), K in, O quam gloriosum, 4vv, 1549'-, K i. Te 
Deum laudamus, 4vv, 1537*, K i (also allrib Josquin and Mouton), 
Verba mca auribus, 4vv, 1549’^ K i 
Secular Che sentisli madonna, 4vv, 1544“(atlrib Verdelol in 1537"), 
Madonn’io sol vorrei, 4vv, 1533^ (allrib Verdelol in 1537®) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

F K Lowinsky ‘A Newly Discovered Sixteenth-century Molcl- 
manuscripr, JAMS, in (1950), 173-232, esp 175, 177 
H.-W Frey ‘Rcgeslcn /ur papstlichcn Kapelle unlcr Leo X', Mf, vin 
(1955), 58, 412 

L Lockwood ‘A Continental Mass and Motel in a Tudor Manu.script’, 
ML, xhi (1961). .3.36 

G Pietzsch Quellen und For,\chungen zur Gc.\rhuhte der Musik am 
kurpfdlzischen Hof zu Heidelberg his 1622 (Wiesbaden, 1963), 31, 
40, lOlf 

W Kirsch ‘Andreas dc Silva, cm Meislcr aus dcr ersten Halftedes 16 
Jahrhunderts', AnM, ii (1965), 6 

E H Lowinsky The Medici Codex of 15 IH Historical Introduction 
and Commentary, MRM, in (1968) 

W Kirsch Die Motetten des Andreas de Silva Sludien zur Geschichie 
der Motet te tm 16 Jahrhundert (Tul/ing, 1977) 

WINFRIED KIRSCH 

Deslins [Deslius], Joannes [Johann] {fl mid- 16th cen- 
tury). Composer. According to Eitner, he may have 
been active in Germany, possibly in Dresden, an offer- 
tory is to be found in D-Dkh. Deslins’s published works, 
two four-voice motets, appear in Pietro Joanelli’s Novi 
thesauri musicU books 1 and 3 (Venice, 1568). Most of 


the composers in this collection were singers in the 
emperor’s chapel, although a few were attached to the 
court of Duke Albert of Bavana; many of their works, 
like those of Deslins, are unique to the collection. (One 
of the motets is also found in PL-WRu.) Mendel, who 
used the spelling Deslius, suggested that the composer 
was known in France as Deslouges, and that he may 
have been confused with Philippe Deslouges (Verdelol). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

EitnerQ, FetisB 

H Mciidcl Musikahsches ('onversattons- 1 jcxikon \^l{i 79) 

RUTH K INGlhFIFLD 

Deslouges, Philippe. See Vi.RDLLOT, PHILIPPF. 

Des Marais, Paul (/> Menominee, Mich., 23 June 1920) 
American composer and teacher. He studied composi- 
tion with Leo Sowerby m Chicago and attended 
Harvard University (BA 1949, MA 1953), where he 
continued his studies with Nadia Boulanger and Walter 
Piston From 1960 he taught at the University j of 
California at Los Angeles, later becoming professor of 
music His awards include a Thorne Award from 1970 
to 1973, and a grant from the Institute for Creative 
Arts. \ 

The neo-classical language of his early music tended 
later towards a quasi-diatomc senalism in which ostm- 
alos play a major role in the delineation of pitch centres 
In both his opera Epiphantes (1964 8), and his setting 
of excerpts from f.e eimeiiere mann (1971), whose set is 
derived from a passage m Monteverdi's Orfeo, clear 
textures and simple pitch contexts are deliberately cul- 
tivated to permit full play in the setting of the texts Des 
Marai.s' later works include Rcfiections on Fame for 
solo voice and piano, on poems by E E. Cummings, 
Organtmt for mixed voices, organ and percussion, Fho 
Movements for two pianos and four percussion (1972). 
Mass for the Seminarians for voices, organ and per- 
cus.sion and Four Drawings for soprano and piano or 
celesta (1973) 

WRIlINCiS 

Harmony (New Yoik, 1962) 

‘Aaron Copland Nonet', PNM, i (1962 3). 176 
‘Sli a Vinsky', PNM, ix (1970 71), 86 

RICHARD SWIFT 

Desmarets [Desmarest, Desmarestz, Desmarais], Henry 
{h Pans, Feb 1661, d Luneville, 7 Sept 1741) French 
composer. 

1. Lift Although Titon du Tillet mentioned his 
precocity (‘never has genius given more prompt 
evidence of its presence'), we know little of Desmarets’ 
early musical training. In his dedication of Cine (1694), 
he wrote that he had served his monarch ‘from my 
earliest youth’ This referred his career until 1678 as 
boy soprano in the Pans royal chapel where he 
became a disciple and perhaps a student of Lully. In 
1683 Louis XIV ordered two new and two vacated 
positions as sous-maUre at his chapel to be filled by 
competition. Du Mont and Robert had just retired. 
Desmarets was one of 15 finalists. His composition 
(now lost) was ‘one of the most beautiful . ., but the 
King thought him too young to hold one of the appoint- 
ments . . . and gave him a 900 livre pension instead’ 
(Titon du Tillet). 

Desmarets maintained close association with the 
court. He composed an Idylle (lost) for the birth of the 
Duke of Burgundy. His first opera, Endymion (also 
lost), was performed at Versailles in February and 
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March 1682. His work was heard at the royal chapel for 
over a decade through his sub rasa composition of 
motets for Nicolas Goupillet to offer as his own. 
Goupillet, a mediocre composer from Scnlis who had 
been one of the 1683 winners, possibly due to the 
influence of Robert and Bossuet, was dismissed when 
the ruse was discovered in 1693, About 1692 
Desmarels taught music to the Duke of Chartres, the 
future regent, and with Didon he made a successful 
debut in 1693 at the Paris Opera. Perhaps through 
Charpentier, he was appointed maitre de chapelle at the 
Jesuit college of Louis-le-Grand where he contributed to 
the composition of mtermedes for Latin tragedies. 

After his first wife’s death in 1696, Desmarcts 
became involved in an amorous imbroglio with his 
student, Marie-Margueritc de Samt-Gobert. She was a 
daughter of the director of taxation for the district of 
Scnlis, who did not approve of Desmarcts’ attentions In 
a cloak-and-dagger affair that yielded such literary con- 
ceits as banishment to a convent, disguises and a long 
and involved trial, Dc.smarcts, under pain of death, 
escaped on 5 August 1699 with Mile dc Saint-Goberl to 
Brussels, to begin his long years of exile 

He had hoped to serve Maximilian-Emmanuel of 
Bavaria, governor-general of the Low Countries for 
Charles 11 of Spam, but Maximilian left Brussels soon 
after Charles’s death in November 1700. Jcaii-Baptiste 
Matho, with whom Desmarcts had served in the royal 
chapel, succeeded in obtaining a recommendation for 
Desmarcts from the Duke of Burgundy to his brother, 
Philip V, the new King of Spain In June 1701 
Desmarcts became maitre de mu\ique de la ehamhre in 
Madrid, and on 5 September that year he married Mile 
dc Saint-Gobcrt An almost continuous state of war, the 
growing popularity of Italian music in Spain and, ac- 
cording to Brossard iCataloffuc), the jealousy ot' the 
Spanish contributed to Desmarcts' readiness to become 
surintendant de la musique for Leopold 1, Duke of 
Lorraine The Count of Brionne, who had known 
Desmarcts in France, recommended him lor this post, 
which paid him 2000 livres annually 

De.smarets arrived in Luneville. .scat of the ducal 
court, in April 1707 and immediately expanded the 
musical activities there He was responsible for the 
music of the court theatre, chapel and chamber, a 
situation which stimulated him to compose both sacred 
and secular music. 

Desmarcts’ name was kept alive in France by 
Matho, the Count of Brionne and others Ills airs ap- 
peared in Ballard’s collections; his Iphigtmie en Taunde 
was performed at the Paris Opera in 1704, and Philidor 
published his grand motets Cum invocarem, in 1714 
Campra and his librettist, Danchet, completed this 
iragediv lyrique which Desmarels had left unfinished 
when he fled, and it enjoyed many revivals up to 1762. 
In October 1720 the regent, a brother of the Duchess 
of Lorraine, pardoned Desmarcts. Two years later, 
Louis XV restored the pension originally given to the 
composer by Louis XIV. 

Desmarcts wanted to end his professional life at the 
royal chapel, where he had begun it almost 60 years 
earlier, and tried to obtain an appointment as sous- 
maitre after Lalande’s death in 1726. He was however 
disappointed, and returned to Luneville where, after his 
second wife’s death in 1727, his last years were spent 
with Elisabeth-Madcleinc, the daughter of his first mar- 
riage. 


Desmarcts, Henry 

2. Works. Airs seneux and airs a hoire, divertisse- 
ments, stage ballets, pieces d'occasion and tragedies 
lyrtques constitute the bulk of Desmarcts’ secular music. 
Like most tragedies lyriques before Rameau, those of 
Desmarcts suffer from poor librettos and loo great a 
subordination of the drama to the totally decorative 
divertissements of songs and dances: yet, in common 
with similar works by Campra and Deslouches, ex- 
tracts, such as the Tempeste’ from Iphigeme and 
‘Tremble, tremble’, an accompanied bass recitative from 
the same work, reveal a more expanded harmonic lan- 
guage, more sophisticated orchestration and more flex- 
ible, singing recitative than is found in Lully’s operas. 

By training and, it seems, by inclination, Desmarels 
would have been ideally suited to work with Lalande at 
the royal chapel. Of all Lalande’s contemporaries, he 
was best able to fill the large dimensions of the grand 
motet with convincing music The influence of Lalande 
may be clearly seen in such a work as the De profundis. 
The four psalm settings written about 1707 for the 
chapel of the Duke of Lorraine are massive works, each 
averaging over 100 pages. They contain elaborate solo 
anas and ‘operatic’ trios for two sopranos and counter- 
tenor alongside weighty homophonic choruses in the 
style of Lully and choruses (or ensembles) of finely- 
wrought polyphony closer in spinl to the later motets of 
Lalande 

WORKS 

(alt primed W(>rk\ published in Pans unless otherwise staled) 
TRAUpDlF.S I YRIOl'l S 
(all in prologue and '* ads) 
rndymion, Versailles. 16 March 1682. lost 
Didori (de Saintongc), Pans Opera, 1 1 Scpi I6V3. Symphonies dc la 
Didon (1693) 

Circe (dc Sainiongc), Pans Opera, score ( 1 693), symphonies ( 1 693), Oct 
1694. score (1694) 

TheagencelC anclce(f>uchcde Vanev), Pans Opera, 3 heb 169.S, score 
(lb9S) 

Venus el Adonis (J B Rou.sscau), Pans Opera, 17 March 1697, score 
(1697) 

Iphigciiic cn Taunde (Duchc dc Vancy, Danchcl). addns by Campra, 
Pans Opera, 6 May 1704, extracts (1704), complete (1711) 
Prologue for l.ully's Armidc, Luneville, 15 Nov 1710, only Iib extant 
Diancet Eiidymion (dc Saintonge), Nancy Opera, Jan 1711, mu.sic lost, 
altrib Desmarcts 

Rcnaud.ou La suite d'Armide (Pellegnn), Pans Opera, 5 March 1722, 
score ( 1 722) 

onthR stagij works 

Plutus, ou l-e ti lomphedcs nchesscs, with Collasse, Collcgcd’Harcourt, 
.5 Aug 1682, in Ballets des Jesuit tes, F-Pn 
Idyllc sur la naissance du Due de Bourgogne. '^682, lost 
La ITianc dc Fontainebleau (divertissement, Maurel), Fontainebleau, 
Nov 1686, Pa 

1.CS amours dc Momus (stage ballet, prol. 3 acts, Duchc de Vancy), 
Pans Opera, between 12 and 14 June 1695, score (1695) 

Lcs testes galantes (stage ballet, prol, 3 acts, Duchc de Vancy), Pans 
Opera, 10 May 1698; score (1698) 

Divertissement represente a Barcclonc pour Ic manage dc Leurs 
Majeste/. ('atholiques en oclobre 1701 (dc Saintonge), music lo.st, 
aitnb Desmarcts 

Le temple d’AsIree (du Tremblay), Nancy, 9 Nov 1 709; only hb extant 
Divertissement for the Elector of Bavaria, Namur, 1712, lost 
Diveitisscmcnt for fete of the Duke of Lorraine (Cusson), Luneville, 1 5 
Nov 1717, only lib extant 

ITiverlisscmenl for marnage of the Prince ol Lixhcim (Cujsson). Nancy, 
1721, only lib extant 

Idylle sur la naissana: de Monseigneur Ic Dauphin (Pans and Lyons. 
1730). authenticity doubt! ul 

SACRED 

Cirands motets. Bcali quorum, 1683, lost, Te Dcum. Isl setting, rl678. 
Pi, Vcni Creator, before 1704, (ifl-T; Cum invocarem, before 1704 
(1714), T, Exaudiat tc Donimus, before 1704, 7', Diimmi cst terra, 
before 1704, T, Quemadmodum dcsiderat, before 1704, T, Deus m 
adjulonum, before 1704, T; Confitebimur libi, before 1704, T, 
Dominus rcgnavit, before 1704, F-Pc, GB-T, Nisi Dominus, before 
1704, T: Beall omnes, before 1704, T, Dc profundis, before 1704, T, 
Confilebtir iibi, 1707. F-V, I’squequo Domme, 1st setting, 1708, Pc, 
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2nd setting, after 1708, LYm, I'c Deum, 2nd setting, after 1707, 
Domine ne m furore, after 1707, Pc. Lauda Jerusalem, after 
1707, Pt 

Messe d deux choeurs, before 1704, T 

OTHER WORKS 

Cantatas, music lost Le lys heureux epoux (Marchal), 1724, Clytic, 
1724, Lc couronnement dc la rcine pur la d^sse Flore (Marchal), 
1724, La toilette de Venus (Hcnault), text in Oeuvres medites dc 
M lc president Renault (1806) 

Airs in Rccucil d’airs seneux ct a boire (Feb 1702, March 1706. Aug- 
Nov 1 706, April 1711, Jan 1721), Nouveau recucil dc chansons (The 
Hague, 1729, 1732), 19 opera extracts in Nouvcllcs parodies 
bachiques (17(K>^2) (Airs et brunettes a 2 cl 3 dcssus pour les flutes 
traversicrcs(n d ); Meslangcsdemusiquclatinc, franvoiscct italicnnc 
(1726), Nouvellcs poesies morales sur les plus beaux airs (1737). 
Nouvcllcs poesies spirituelles cl morales (1730 33. 1737, 1752), 
Second recueil dcs nouvellcs poesies spinluclles (1731) 
Instrumental Recueil de dances dances drOpcru(l 704), Murchede 

rOrenne, 1707, and 'I'no, h-V'. Pc, (61 Sonales, fl. be. '’1725 30 
(n d ),authenticily doubtful, Sonales, 2 fl/vn (Pans and I yons, 1731). 
authenticity doubtful 
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F lilon du Tillel Le Parnasse framois, suppi i (Pans, 1743) 

A Jacquot musique en Lorraine (Pans, 2/1882) 

M Brcnct ‘Desmarels, un compositeur oublic dii XVII P sicclc’, /r 
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M 'Icnco ‘Mietles histonques corrcsponduncc thcatralc du XVIP 
sicclc’, BSrM, 1 (1905), 577, 620 

L Valias /.« musique a !' Academic de L\ori au XVI IP siecle (Lyons, 
1908) 

Un sidde de mivnque et de theatre d Lyons (L.yons. 1932) 

M Antoine Henry Desmarcst (Pans, 1965) 

J R Anthony French Baroque Music from Beaufoyeufx to Rameau 
(London, 1973, rev 2/1978) 

JAMhS R ANTHONY 

Desmazures [Desmasures], Laurent {h Marseilles, 10 
Nov 1714, d Marseilles, 29 April 1778). French organ- 
ist and composer. He was organist of the abbey in 
Moissac in 1737 and organist of the Cathedral of St 
Lazare d’Autun from 1750 to 1752 but not, as is gen- 
erally thought, organist at Albi Cathedral. He may be 
identifiable with the Desmazures who was organist at 
the church of St Andre, Bordeaux, from 1752 to 1755. 
In 1758 he succeeded Fran 90 is Dagincour as organist 
of Notre Dame Cathedral, Rouen, and from 1777 was 
organist at the church of St Fcrrcol in Marseilles. Des- 
mazures was famous for his great memory and his 
virtuosity at the organ despite the loss of three fingers of 
his left hand in a hunting accident, he was able to use 
false fingers which served as well as his own. Des- 
mazures’ opera-ballet in one act with a prologue, Les 
fetes de Grenade, was performed at the Dijon Academy 
of Music on 12 January 1752. He died of an apoplectic 
fit while playing the organ at St Ferreol. 

His father, Charles Desmazures (h 1670; d 
Marseilles, 13 Feb 1736), was organist at Marseilles 
Cathedral when he published a collection of Pieces de 
simphonies d quatre parties pour les violons. fiuttes et 
hauthois rangees en suites sur tous les tons (1702); these 
were composed on the occasion of a vi,sit to Marseilles 
by Mane-Louise of Savoy, Queen of Spain, and are 
dedicated to her. Each of the seven suites opens with an 
overture followed by dances and character-pieces. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

EitnerQ, FeiisB 

fut feuille neressaire, contenant divers detath sur les sciences, les lettres 
et les arts (Pari.s, 1759) 
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J Gardien L 'orgue et les organistes en Bourgogne et en Franche-Comti 
au XVnr Slide (Paris, 1942) 

GUY BOURLIGUEUX 

Desmond, Astra {b Torquay, 10 April 1893; d 
Faversham, 16 Aug 1973). English contralto. She 
studied singing in London (at the RAM, under Blanche 
Marches!) and Berlin, and gave her first recital in 
London in 1915. Although she made some operatic 
appearances with the Carl Rosa Company, at Covent 
Garden and at Glastonbury, where she was the first to 
.sing the title role in Rutland Boughton’s Alkestis, she 
made her career mainly as a concert and oratorio singer. 
From 1920 she was closely associated with Elgar’s 
choral works at the Three Choirs festivals and else- 
where; her nch and flexible voice, coupled with rare 
qualities of restraint and intelligence, made her an out- 
standing interpreter of the part of the Angel in The 
Dream of Gerontius. The same virtues distinguished her 
intelligently planned song recitals and British music 
lovers owe her a debt of gratitude for her serious studies 
of Scandinavian song, in recognition of which she was 
awarded the Norwegian medal of St Olav. She was the 
first to introduce the songs of Kilpinen to Englmh 
audiences, and gave numerous recitals of Gneg's songs 
in the onginal Norwegian, besides recording several 6f 
them (and much Purcell). To symposium volumes oh 
Dvorak (1942), Sibelius (1947) and Grieg (1948) she 
contributed valuable studies of the songs of these com- 
posers. and to the BBC Music Guide series a short 
monograph, Schumann Songs (London, 1972). In 1920 
she married Sir Thomas Neame. She was made a CBE 
in 1949. 

DESMOND SHAWP-TAYLOR 

Desmond [BreitenfeldJ, Paul {b San Francisco, 25 Nov 
1924, d New York, 30 May 1977). American jazz alto 
saxophonist He studied the clarinet at San Francisco 
State University and played in various groups before 
joining the Dave Brubeck Quartet in 1951. Becau.se his 
career was almost solely with this group until its dis- 
solution in 1967 he shared its success without receiving 
the recognition that was his due. Desmond was one of 
the most capable representatives of the ‘cool’ tendency in 
alto saxophone jazz, of which Lee Konitz was the chief 
exponent, and that Lester Young, Benny Carter and others 
had foreshadowed in the late 1930s. His tone had a lumin- 
ous quality, consistent over the instrument's whole 
range, that was particularly reminiscent of Carter, but 
his most notable gift as an improviser was his power of 
sustained melodic invention, which depiended in part on 
an unusually imaginative use of sequence. Desmond’s 
independent recordings, with Gerry Mulligan or Jim 
Hall for example, do him more justice than his numer- 
ous ones with Brubeck, for whom he composed the 
popular Take Five in 5/4 time. 
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MAX HARRISON 

Desolre. The pitch d in the Hexachord system. 

Desormery [Desormerie], L6opold-Bastien {b Bayon, 
Lorraine, cl 740; dm. Beauvais, cl 8 10). French opera 
composer, singer and actor. According to F6tis he 
studied music at the archiepiscopal school of Nancy. By 
1762 he was active as a singer and composer in Lyons, 
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where his pastoral Lo hergere des Alpes was performed 
in the following year. By 1764 he was a pensionnaire of 
the Lyons opera; in 1765 he served on the staff of a 
small music school there. He was also a musician at 
Lyons Cathedral and sang comic parts in Macon. By 
1770 he had become a com^dien in Strasbourg, and that 
year a motet by him performed at the Parisian Concert 
Spirituel brought him its annual prize for ‘musique 
latine’, which he shared with Haulemer. He then moved 
to Paris and was an actor at the Theatre- Italien from 
about 1774 to 1778. During these years he also sang in 
and wrote sacred works for the Concert Spirituel, and in 
quick succession composed several stage works, includ- 
ing Euthyme et Lyris (1776, 22 performances) and the 
highly successful Myrtil et Lycoris (1777, 63 perform- 
ances) for the Opera. Unable to repeal his former 
successes he abandoned his artistic career and devoted 
himself to teaching, retiring to the vicinity of Beauvais. 
Shortly before his death he attempted another theatrical 
work, but It was not performed. 

Desormery's son Jean-Baptiste(-Leopold-Bastien) 
Desormery {b Nancy, 1772; after 1813) was a success- 
ful pianist (a student of Hiillmandel) and also published 
virtuoso and didactic works for the piano, including 
.several sonatas and a set of 24 studies op 19 
WORKS 

STACiF 

l.d bergerc des Alpes (pastorale, Nougaret, after Mamontcl ). Lyons, Jan 
ITb.*!, a led by Lens 

La Iclc du village (opera comique, 2. Dorvigny), Pans, ('omcdic- 
Italicnne, 2S June 1775, air in Mercurt! dc Frame (July 1778) 

Hylas ct Eglc (ballct-heroique, 1 , J -J Lc Kranc dc Pompignan), Puns. 

Opera, 16 Feb 1775, collub l.c Gros, rev of Grenct’s ballet Hyla.s 
huthyme cl Lyns (ballel-hcroique, 1, M J Boulellier), Pans, Opera, 

I Oct 1776, airs (Pans, n d ), score, /‘■Po 
Myrtil et I.ycons (pastorale, 1, Boutillicr, Hoquel dc Liancourt), 
Fontumcblcdu. 14 Nov 1777, scores (Pans, r 1777), F-Po 
Lc mcndiant (comcdic, 3), anettes (Pans, n d ) 

Lcs moniagnurds. cl 808, cited by Fctis 

VIK’Al WORKS 

txis horreurs de la guerre (Nougaret), cantatillc. low T, orch, perl 
Lyons, 1762, F-Pn 

La gloirc du seigneur (J B Rousseau), chorus, orch, 1768, F^Pn 
Recucil d'airs et duos, collab Le Gros, inci 1 8 airs, 8 ducts with sir qt, 
advertised in Mermrc de Frame (Oct 1774) 

Chocur d’Allialic, 3vv, orch (Pans, n d ) 

La Icte provenv'dlc. Iv. be (hpd) (Pans, n d ) 

Laudaic pucri, chorus, insts, perf Lyons, 12 June 1765, lost, I3cus 
nosier, motel, 1770, F-Pc, motet, 2 male vv, 1784, lost 
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A de l.cris Dirtionnaire portatif histonque el hueraire des theatres 
(Pans, 2/1763), 724 

Merrure de Frame (June 1770, Oct 1774, March 1775. Sept 1784, 
May 1790) 

Affuhes, annonces ei am divers (4 June 1793) 

L Valias- Vn siecle de musique et de theatre d Lyon I68S 1789 
(Lyonp 19,32) 

ROGER COITE 


Desormiire, Roger {h Vichy, 13 Sept 1898; d Pans, 25 
Oct 1963), French conductor and composer. He studied 
at the Paris Conservatoire and with Koechlin; he made 
his conducting debut at the Concerts Pleycl in 1921 
while working as a flautist in Paris orchestras. An asso- 
ciate of Sauguet and others in the Ecolc d’Arcucil, and of 
l>es Six, he conducted the premieres of Milhaud’s Salade 
and Satie’s Mercure for ballets by Massine given in 1924 
at the Soirees de Paris, arranged an anthology of Johann 
Strauss for Massine’s Le beau Danube the same year, 
and composed .incidental music for Cocteau's very 
abridged production of Romeo and Juliet. He became 
conductor for the Paris-based Ballets Suedois, 1924-5, 


De Sousa, Filipe 


and for Dyagilev’s Ballets Russes from 1925, appearing 
with the company in Loddon, Milan, Vienna and else- 
where, and conducting a varied repertory including 
works by Auric, Poulenc, Prokofiev and Stravinsky. 
The company disbanded after Dyagilev’s death in 1929 
and Desormicre toured as a guest conductor in Europe 
and the USSR, acquinng a wide reputation for his per- 
ceptive and persuasive performances of both contem- 
porary and pre-Classical music As director of the 
Societe de Musique d’ Autrefois from 1930 he edited and 
performed many lesser-known works by Campra, 
Lalande, Rameau and others, and collections of 
Renaissance music, some of which were later published 
and recorded A resident conductor at the Opera- 
Comique from 1937 (where he added works by 
Chabner, Ravel and Richard Strauss to the repertory), 
he served as the theatre’s director, 1944-6, and addi- 
tionally as associate director at the Opera, 1945 6 
He conducted the premiere of Poulenc’s Les animaux 
modeles for Lifar's ballet in 1942, and was much 
admired for his sensitive performances of Debussy's 
Pell^as et MHisande, which he also conducted at Covent 
Garden in 1949 during a visit by the Opera-Comique 
company. In the postwar period Desormiere was one 
of the founders of the Association des Musiciens 
Progrcssisles, and helped to chart newer trends m music 
with performances of works by Messiaen and Boulez, 
including the first version of the latter’s Le soteil des 
eau\ (1950). With Denise Mayer he organized concerts 
of 17th- and 18th-century music at Versailles, and he 
composed a quantity of music for films. He had been a 
frequent participant in festivals of the ISCM, but the 
onset of an aphasic disorder in 1950 forced his 
premature retirement 
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D Milhaud A/otrv (Pans, 1949) 

D Mayer and P Souvchinsky Roger Desormiere et son temps 
(Monaco, 1966) 

NOCL GOODWIN 


De Sousa, Filipe {b Louren^o Marques, Mozambique, 
15 Feb 1927), Portuguese musicologist and conductor. 
Flc took a degree in classical philology at Lisbon 
University and studied the piano (diploma 1947), con- 
ducting (diploma 1952) with Jorge Croner de 
Vasconcelos at the Lisbon Conservatory; he also 
studied conducting with Fritz Lehmann in Munich 
(1954-5), Hans Swarowsky in Vienna (1957) and 
Albert Wolff in Hilversum (1957). During his ten years 
as director of Portuguese television music department 
(1959-69) he also taught composition at Lisbon 
Conservatory (1963-7). Besides conducting concerts 
and operas in Portugal and abroad (Brazil 1966 and 
1971, USSR 1969), he has done much research, 
discovering several 18th- and 19th-century Portuguese 
manuscripts which he has reconstructed and revised. 
These include As variedades de Proteu (1737) and 
Guerras de Alecrim e Mangerona (1737) by Antonio 
Teixeira (the earliest known operas in Portuguese), Joao 
Pedro de Almeida Mota’s Passion, the overture to Joao 
de Sousa Carvalho’s opera L’amore industrioso and 
Domingos Bontempo’s First Symphony. De Sousa’s 
Diciondrio da musica portuguesa is in preparation. 

EDITIONS 

J de Soma Carvalho L’amote industrioso, PM, ser.R, ii (I960); 

Penelope. PM. ser.B, xiv (1968) (ov only) 

J. D Bontempo Sinfonia no J. opm 11, PM, scr B, vin (1963) 

ASTA-ROSE ALCAIDE 
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Despalj, Pa vie 

DeSpalj, Pavie {h Blato, Korcula, 18 March 1934). 
Yugoslav conductor and composer. In 1960 he com- 
pleted his studies in composition with Sulck at the 
Zagreb Academy of Music. He was chief conductor of 
the Zagreb RSO from 1962 until 1967, when he moved 
to the USA, first as a violinist and later as principal 
conductor of the Florida SO, Orlando. Dcspalj founded 
the summer festival in Zadar in 1961 and the Belgrade 
Chamber Orchestra in 1966, directing it until 1972. In 
that year he was appointed permanent guest conductor 
of the Chicago Grant Park summer concerts. His music 
bears witness to the breadth of his interests and to his 
particular affinity with the Baroque. His finest piece is 
the Saxophone Concerto, but the development of his 
conducting career left him less time for composition in 
the later 1960s 

WORKS 
(seleiiive list) 

Passacaglia and Fugue, str, 1956. 3 choiale ovs , orch, 1957. 

Variations, chamber orch. 1957, Cone , a sax, sir. 1963, Vn Cone . 

n.d 

KRFSIMIR K()VA(:^FVI( 

Desplanes, Jean-Antoine. Sec PiANl, GIOVANNI 
ANTONIO. 

Despories, Philippe (h Chartres. April or May 1546, d 
5 Oct 1606). French poet. From 1562 he was described 
as ‘clcrc au diocese de Chartres’ He may have gone to 
Italy and in 1567 he was in Pans. At the end of 1573 he 
went with Henry of Valois, Duke of Anjou, to Poland 
After Henry was made King of France in 1574 he gave 
Desportes seveial benefices, and for the rest of the king's 
life Desportes enjoyed his favour Desportes was a fol- 
lower of the Pleiade but was also a fervent admirer of 
Italian literature, borrowing freely not only from 
Petrarch but from 16th-century poets including Tasso, 
Tcbaldeo, Sannazaro, Bern bo and Arioslo At Henry’s 
court he satisfied the prevailing taste for simpler stro- 
phic forms and a more refined, mellifluous style His 
Premieres oeuvres appeared between 1573 and 1583, 
but as the religious wars intensified he forsook secular 
poetry to follow the path of Clement Marot and Baif in 
making verse translations of the psalms, which were 
published between 1591 and 1603. 

Desportes’ lyrical work abounds in musical imagery 
like that of the Pleiade, usually using conventional meta- 
phors. He wrote an epitaph for the castrate Brevet, but 
his surviving poetry mentions no other contemporary 
musicians, though he knew the composer Denis Caignct, 
a protege of the Villeroy family, who were closely 
acquainted with the poet. According to a Latin poem by 
Nicolas Rapin, Desportes’ funeral was attended by ten 
musicians, including Robert Ballard, Eustachc Du 
Caurroy, Jacques Le Fevre, Mauduit and Guedron. 

In the air and chanson collections published during 
the last quarter of the 16th century Desportes’ poetry 
was set more frequently than that of any of his contem- 
poraries, although It never rivalled Ronsard's popularity 
among the musicians of the previous generation 
Verchaly has identified 74 texts set by more than 40 
composers between 1579 and 1650. Three settings by 
Nicolas de La Grotle (1569), one by Costclcy (1570) 
and one by Goudimcl (before 1573) antedate the first 
published edition of Desportes' verse, and his name is 
particularly mentioned on the title-page of Didier Le 
Blanc’s first book of airs (1579). A few composers 
(Caeitain, Le Jeune, Sweelinck and others) set Desportes’ 


sonnets, usually in stanzas rather than as continuous 
through-composed chansons. However, as the sonnet 
declined in favour at the end of the century, composers 
turned to the simpler forms. They were usually set either 
as four- or five-part homophonic pieces (e.g. by 
Beaulieu, Du Caurroy, Le Jeune and Guillaume Tessier) 
or as solo airs to the lute (e.g. by Ballard, Baraille, 
Besard and others). His translations of the psalms were 
set monophonically by Caignet (1624), who also com- 
posed 50 polyphonic settings (1607) and 50 for voice and 
lute (1625). A similar group of 50 polyphonic settings 
by Signac was published in 1630. The fashion for 
Desportes’ verse continued until about 1635, by which 
time Malherbe's clear language had affected not only the 
air de cour but the psalm, so that new translations by 
Antoine Ciodeau supplanted Desportes' A few odd set- 
tings survive from the late 17th and the 18lh centuries, 
including three different versions of the chanson O hien- 
heureux qui peut passer sa vie by Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau {Les consolations des miseres de ma vie, Pa^is, 
1781, pp 25f0. 19lh-ccntury .settings arc rare: Victor 
Masse's Chants d'autrejois (1849 50) include Icdre 
and IJne fontaine set as scenes. \ 
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Despories ( 1546 1606) {Patw. 1936) 

A Verchaly ‘Dcsporlc*. el la musiquc'. AnnM, n (19,54), 271 345 

FRANK DOBBINS 

Desportes, Yvonne (Berthe Melitta) (6 Coburg, 
Germany, 18 July 1907) French compo.scr She studied 
under the Gallons and Dukas at the Pans Con- 
.servaloirc, winning the Prix de Rome in 1932 In 1943 
she returned to the Conservatoire to leach solfege, and 
in 1959 she was appointed to teach counterpoint and 
fugue there Large-scale choral and orchestral pieces 
form a large part of her output, much of which (par- 
ticularly the concerto Le tambour incur) makes notable 
use of the percussion 

WORKS 
{seleetive list) 

Operas Le rossignol el Torvcl. 1936, Mailrc Gornclius, 1940, La farce 
du carbinier, 1943, Chanson de Minii Pinson. 1952. Lc forgeur de 
merveillcs, 1965 

Builds Trifaldin, 1935, Les sepl peches capilaux, 1938, Symphonic- 
balld mccaniquc, 1961 

Orch 3 .sym poems, 1936-43, Sym Vanalions. pi. orch. 1942. Tpt 
('one , 1947, C'apncc charnpetre, vn, orch, 1955, A batons rompus, 
2 pert, orch, 1957, 2 syms , 19.58, 1964, Lc tambounneur, pcrc, 
orch, I9(>0 

Vocal Requiem, solo vv. chorus, orch, 1951, Ambiances. S, pcrc, 
1963, Cone . 10 insls, pcrc, 4vv, 1965, Discordances, solo vv, 
chorus, orch, 1966 

ALAIN LOUVIHR 

Despotikon. A Byzantine hymn in which the Lord is 
prai.sed and invoked. 

Despr^aux, Jean-Etienne (6 Pans, 31 Aug 1748; d 
Pans, 26 March 1820). French dancer, composer and 
administrator, brother of Louis Felix Despreaux. His 
father, Jean-Fran^ois Despreaux (6 cl 693; d Pans, 
1768), was an oboist and possibly a flautist, active at 
the Opera and the Concert Spintuel; a brother, Claude- 
Jean-Frangois Despreaux Paine {h mid-18th century; d 
Pans, 11 Aug 1794), was a violinist who, according to 
Fetis, composed sonatas for the violin and harpsichord. 
Jean-Etienne was a dancer at the Opera from 1764 until 
1781, when he retired with a pension; he returned 
briefly as a directeur de la scene in 1792. His major 
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works are parodies of popular operas by F -A. Phihdor, 
Piccinni, Rameau, Boieldieu and others. Despreaux and 
the dancer Maric-Madeleine La Guimard performed 
together in these pieces and were married in 1789. He 
was later an inspector at the Opera and taught mamiien 
and dancing at the Conservatoire from 1807 to 1815. 
During this time he invented a chronometer ‘which is 
able to fix precisely the time of each measure’; in explan- 
ation he published a Nouveau chronometre musical 
etahli sur des bases asironomiques (Pans, 1813) He 
may have been the Despreaux who. on attending an 
opera at Versailles, asked for a seat where he could hear 
the music but not the words, because ‘I greatly esteem 
the music of Lully, but have contempt for the verses of 
Quinault’ {AInmnach des spectacles^ 1772) 

WORKS 

(all printed works published in Paris) 

Piirodics (libN by ihe composer) Romans, aricr Piccinm Roland, 
Versailles, 10 May 1778 ('M778), Momie, after (iluck Iphigcnic cn 
Aulkic, C’hoisy, Aug 1778 (1778), Uerlmgue, aflcr F -A Phihdor 
Frnclinde, Choisy, 1.1 Sept 1778 (1778), Christophe ct Pierre-Luc. 
after Rameau C'astor et Pollux, Versailles, 178() (1780), Syncope, 
reme dc mic-inac. after Picemni Penelope, Versailles, 11 Jan 1786 
(1786), Jenesaiki, ou Les cxalles dc Charcnlon, aflcr Boicldicu 
Beniowski. Pans, Vaudeville, 21 June 1800, collab R A de(-ha/.cl, 
M Dieulafoy. P -Y Harrc, I a iragedic au vaudeville, after J -P 
Duels Olello, and olhei plays. Pans, 18 March 1801. collab 7 
others 

Olhei vocal Piologuc pour rouvcrlurc du Theatre dc Trianon 
(Despreaux), 1780, Mes passe lemps, chansons suivics dc I’arf dc la 
danse (1806). others 


5); he was in Rome from 1779, and often worked as a 
scene painter at the Teatro Alibcrt. In 1784 he was 
summoned to Stockholm by Gustav III as scenic direc- 
tor at the Royal Opera House; as a stage designer, 
artistic director of court festivals, an authority on 
architecture and a member of the Swedish Academy, 
he exerted a powerful influence on Sweden’s cultural 
development until the death of his employer in 1792. 
During a stay in London ( 1 789) he sketched plans for the 
rebuilding of the Italian opera house, the King’s Theatre, 
which had been destroyed by fire. 

Desprez’ work on the Voyage piUoresque had 
aroused his interest in the history and cultural traditions 
of antiquity and the Middle Ages and had revealed his 
mastery of the depiction of effect-laden romantic land- 
scapes. This was reflected in his designs for more than 
15 opera productions: they rejected the academic clas- 
sicism of his French teachers, admitted the influence 
of contemporary Italian stage design and supported 
Gu.slav Ill’s endeavours to establish a Swedish National 
Opera. His designs for J. G. Naumann's national histor- 
ical opera Gustaf PVasa (1786) show him to have been 
an important innovator for the operatic stage: his atmo- 
sphenc landscapes and architectural compositions, his 
effective tableaux and his emotionally expressive crowd 
scenes anticipated principles of stage design that were to 
be a feature of Romantic opera (see illustration overleaO- 

See also Opvra, ^UI. 4 
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h ( ampariloii / Aiadenve r ovale dv musique au M Ille sietle (Pans, 
1884) 
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S Ti avers Catalogue of Nineteenth Century Freni h Theatrual 
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M -F (’hnstout 'Despreaux, Jcan-Ftlicnne’, ES 
P Chaillon-Guioniiir ‘Despreaux’, MCjCj 

Ml( HAI I, BARNARD 


Despreaux, Louis Felix, le cadet [b Pans, 17 April 
1746, d Pans, 1813) French violist, keyboard player 
and composer, brother oi Jcan-Etienne Despreaux He 
loined the Opera orchestra as a violist in 1765, played 
the viola and keyboard at the Concert Spintuel in 1768 
and was accompanist to the royal singing school in the 
same year. His Cour\ d'educauon de clavecin ou piano- 
jortc, publi.shed in five parts {Pans, cl 785), is one of the 
earliest piano methods; it includes his own composi- 
tions, as well as works by Gluck, Lxaudet and Gretry, 
and was published in many editions. His other composi- 
tions comprise several sonatas for the harpsichord or 
piano (some with violin or flute accompaniment), La 
halaillc de Fleurus for piano and violin, and piano 
arrangements of airs^ anettes, overtures and dances 
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FetisB 

P Chaillon-Guiomar ‘Despreaux’, MGG 


MICHAFL BARNARD 


DespreZf Josquin. See JOSQUIN DESPRHZ 

Desprez, Louis-Jean {h Auxerre, 9 Jan 1742; d 
Stockholm, 17 March 1804). French stage designer, 
architect and engraver. He studied in Pans with J.-F, 
Blondel and Pierre Desmaisons and from 1771 taught at 
the Ecole Militaire. He won the Academic’s Grand Prix 
de Rome in 1776 and lived from 1777 in Italy, where he 
made many drawings from nature for Richard de Saint- 
Non’s Voyage pittoresque de Naples et de Sicilie (1781- 
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A Bciier ‘Eu regihistonskt dokumenf, Dtkt oeh studie (Uppsala, 
1922), 71 

N G Wollin Gravures imfpmites de Desprez ou exeiutees d'aprex ses 
di'ssms (Malmo, 1911) 

- Desprez en Ilalie dessms topopraphiques el d'architeeture, de- 
lors de theatre el compositions romannques exhutees 1777-1784 
(Malmo, 1935) 

Desprez i Sverige (Stockholm. 1936. Er trans 1939) [incl 
catalogue oi scene designs] 

A Bciier Sloitsteatrarna pa Droitningholm och Grtpsholm (SU)ckholm, 
1917), 139rf 

M Fuchs ‘IJnlivrcsurlcdecorateur Desprez’, Bulletin de la Societe des 
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MANFRED BOETZKES 


Despuig, Guillermo. See PODIO, GUILLERMO DE. 


Desquesnes, Jean (// 2nd half of the 16th century). 
Flemish singer and composer. He was in service at 
the court of Margaret of Parma, Governess of the 
Netherlands Thanks to her mediation, he obtained a 
prebend at Tumhoul in 1 580 after the death of Gerard 
de Tumhoul. A Jean Dequesne is mentioned in the 
accounts of Duke Ernest, Governor of the Netherlands, 
but in view of the date (1630) he is unlikely lo have been 
the same person. Of Desquesnes’ two books of 
madrigals, only one now survives: Madrigali ... il 
primo lihro a cinque von (Antwerp, 1594). The other 
(also for five voices) was published in 1603. 
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E vandcr Straclcn- Iai mustque aux Pays-Bas 
(Brussels, 1867 -88//? 1969), i,91 


avant te XIX* siecle 
P ANDRIESSEN 


Dessau. Town in the German Democratic Republic, 
formerly capital of the state of Anhalt. Documents 




Design hv Lows- Jean Desprez for J (i Naumann’s opera 'Gustaf Wasa’ {I7H6), in the National Museum, 
Stockholm 


indicate that sacred music was cultivated there between 
the 12th and 16th centuries, subsequently, however, 
religious quarrels between Lutherans and Calvinists 
inhibited musical culture, both in the church and in 
schools. However, a tradition of choral singing grew up, 
until the choristers were disbanded m 1 809 During the 
19th century the town churches were served by the 
ducal choir, which was formed by the combination of 
the choral union of ‘Operists’ with members of the 
theatre choir and schoolboys 

Court music did not flourish until the late 18th cen- 
tury, under Prince Leopold Friedrich Franz (17S1 
1817). In 1766 a court chapel was founded, under the 
direction of Friedrich Wilhelm Rust, who also taught 
music at the ‘Philanthropin’ institute of education, 
founded in 1774. With his colleagues there, members of 
the court and citizens. Rust performed the first opera in 
Dessau, Anton Schweitzer’s Elysium, in 1775. In 1794 
an opera company conducted by F. W Bossann began 
mounting regular performances, held after 1798 in the 
new theatre, designed by Erdmannsdorf, which rivalled 
the court theatres at Berlin and Munich in splendour. 
The 30 members of the chapel and its chorus built up an 
excellent reputation. In 1821 Heinrich Schneider 
became Kapellmeister and further raised the artistic 
standards of the chapel and the theatre. He founded a 
Singakademie and was also active as an organist and 
conductor of a male-voice choir. 

Up to the mid- 19th century, when nearby Leipzig 
developed as a musical centre, Dessau was considered 
one of the main musical centres of Germany. 
Schneider’s successor was Eduard Thiele, Wagner's 
predecessor as Kapellmeister in Magdeburg, who 
became Kapellmeister in Dessau in 1865 and m 1869 
produced Die Meistersmger, soon after its premiere in 


Munich. This earned him the good will of Wagner, who, 
after attending a performance of Gluck's Orfeo in 
Dessau in 1872, wrote that he ‘had never experienced a 
more noble or more perfect whole performance’ A 
lasting Wagner tradition grew up, and .singers from 
Bayreuth performed as guests at the ‘Bayreuth of the 
North', as Dessau was often called Franz Mikorey, a 
pupil of Hermann Levi, followed August Klughardl 
(1882 1902) as Kapellmeister and continued this tradi- 
tion in collaboration with the drama cntic Artur Seidl, 
with the enthusiastic support of Duke Friedrich II until 
1919. Dunng the period 1918 22 Knappertsbu.sch con- 
ducted in Dessau and was followed by other capable 
conductors 

From 1952 music in Dessau was under the direction 
of Ernst Rottger and was centred on the restored 
Landestheater (capacity 1250) Amateur choirs and 
other ensembles are active m the town, which is increas- 
ingly merging with the industrial distncts of Halle and 
Bitterfeld, with which it maintains cultural contacts 
BIBLIOGBAPHY 

M von Prosky Das HerroRlichc Hofthealer zu Dessau von semen 

AnfanRcn his zur Genenwarl (Dessau, 18‘>4) 

O Urban Der Herzoglithe Singethor und das Kurrende zu Dessau 

1602 1909 (Dessau, 1910) 

A Werner ‘Dessau’, MGG 

HORST ShhGLR 

Dessau, Paul (h Hamburg, 10 Dec 1894; d East Berlin, 
28 June 1979). German composer and conductor. 

1. LlPt. The grandson of the synagogue cantor Moses 
B. Dessau, he began violin lessons at the age of six and 
appeared as a soloist when he was 1 1 . He studied the 
violin under Zajic at the Klindworth-Scharwenka 
Conservatory, Berlin (1910-12), but then opted for a 
conducting career, studying privately with Eduard 
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Bchm (piano and score reading) and Max Locwengard 
(composition) in Hamburg, where in 1912 he took a 
post as coach at the Stadttheater. In Hamburg he was 
able to study the art of the great interpreters of the 
period: Nikisch and Weingartner were particularly 
inportant to him. He conducted operettas at the Bremen 
Tivoli Theatre in 1914; then he served in the army for 
three years during the war, after which he was appointed 
music director and composer at the Hamburg Kam- 
merspiele Theatre. In 1919 Klemperer engaged him as a 
coach and conductor at the Cologne Opera, in 1923 he 
moved to a similar position in Mainz, and in 1925 
Walter appointed him principal conductor at the 
Stadtische Oper, Berlin. 

During the 1920s Dessau began to work as a music 
director and composer for the cinema, and at the same 
time his concert music became better known the 
C'oncertino was played at Donaueschingen m 1925, and 
the Symphony no.l had its first performance under 
Steinberg in Prague in 1927. Dessau moved to Pans in 
1933, and there he gained the political insight that was 
to shape his thinking; there too he met Lcibowitz and 
made a study of 1 2-notc music. He moved to the USA m 
1939, working for a lime as a music teacher in a New 
York children’s home. In 1942 came the meeting with 
Brecht, which marked the beginning of a long collabora- 
tion (Dessau had already composed the songs for the 
Pans premiere of Furcht und Fiend des Dritien Reiches 
in 1938). Their first joint elTorts were songs and choral 
pieces (such as the Deutsches Miserere) on issues of the 
day In order to remain in close contact with Brecht, 
who lived in Santa Monica, Dessau settled in 
Hollywood, also composing for films. There he wrote 
the music for Mutter Courage und ihre Ktnder, the most 
popular of the Brecht-Dessau works In 1948 Brecht 
and Dessau returned to Germany and settled in East 
Berlin, the partnership continued with songs, choruses, 
theatre music and the opera Die Verurteilung des 
Lukullus, first performed at the Deutsche Staatsoper, 
Berlin, under Schcrchcn in 1951 Dessau was appointed 
in the next year to the German Academy of Arts, where 
he was made vice-president and professor in 1959; he 
resigned from the West Berlin Academy of Arts in 
1968 Living in Zeuthen, near Berlin, he directed a 
music class in the upper school there from 1960. 
Among his honours were four awards of the DDR 
National Prize (1953, 1956, 1965, 1974) and the 
National Order of Merit of the DDR (1964) 

2. Works. Although he had already won recognition 
with the Concertino (1924), which won a Schott Prize, 
and With songs, cantatas, children’s pieces and film 
scores, Dessau's work acquired an unmistakable defi- 
nition and a conscious political slant only from the time 
of his collaboration with Brecht. Even before this his 
social views had been progressive, and he had been 
striving in his music for a genuine expressiveness and 
clear, coherent construction; the expressionist influences 
of his early works had given place to explorations of 12- 
note technique and to a preoccupation with Jewish folk 
music. Dessau himself, however, described his con- 
tact with Brecht and with Brecht's ideas as decisive, as 
the start of an artistic alliance which continued beyond 
Brecht’s death in 1956. 

The encounter altered Dessau’s ideological concep- 
tions, in that he came to use Marxist dialectics as a 
working method. This involved not only colouring 
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events but emphasizing social background factors 
through contrived contradictions that must be resolved 
by the listener, provoking him into concern and generat- 
ing a political awareness. The music was not to override 
the text, nor to be merely subservient or illustrative: its 
function was to interpret and to take a clear stand. 
Dessau’s works - the stage music, the major operas, the 
songs, cantatas and oratorios arc related to their texts 
in a manner that follows these principles and derives 
also from Brecht’s alienation technique. An avowed 
socialist, passionately involved in current issues, he 
sought always to intervene, change, improve and inform, 
applying his methods with a forceful mastery - not least 
m the field of opera, which he regarded as ‘the most 
powerfully expressive genre with which to highlight 
artistically the social problems of our time'. In par- 
ticular the two Brecht operas show the highly idiosyn- 
cratic quality of his work, at once naive and cryptic, 
complicated and straightforward, critical and pleasing, 
aggressive and approachable. Each is quite individual: 
the richly inventive Lukullus is probably more typical 
of his dramatic music than the technically polished 
Puntila. It has also been his most successful opera inter- 
nationally, having been given in more than 15 produc- 
tions. and Its challenging realism makes it a very effec- 
tive piece both dramatically and musically. 

Dessau’s continuing artistic advance in old age is 
demonstrated by the vitality and imagination of the 
opera Emstem (1971 3), which concerns the scientist’s 
responsibility for the consequences of his inventions. 
The score follows no particular trend, but blends with 
great craftsmanship whatever is required for the 
philosophical exigency of the moment, whether 12-note 
procedures, aleatory passages, clusters, jazz elements, 
pop music, tape sections of shrill abrasiveness or ex- 
plosive power, or abundant quotations from the key- 
board works and cantatas of Bach; all are utilized in a 
thoroughly individual manner. The qualities of Dessau’s 
operas their caustic trenchancy, their dynamic nar- 
rative style and their political commitment - are equally 
characteristic of the songs (such as the celebrated song 
for Spam, Die Thdlmannkolonne), the rousing melo- 
drama Lilo Herrmann, the film scores (e.g. Du und 
mancher Kamerad and Das russische Wunder), the 
spirited chamber music (notably Quattrodramma, 
1965) and the orchestral works. These last have won a 
place in the forefront of the concert life of the DDR as a 
result of their dramatic expressiveness and infectious 
delight, their cianly and intellectual concentration. 
Among them In memoriam Bertolt Brecht is a fitting 
testimony to the achievement of Dessau’s collaborator 
and fnend. 

When he was asked to contribute to the celebrations 
of the tenth anniversary of the DDR, Dessau drew up a 
list of the works he had composed m the previous 
decade, writing at the foot: ‘All these works are 
dedicated to the DDR, for without her they would have 
been quite unthinkable. It is a mutual gift’. 

WORKS 

OPERAS AND INCIDENTAL MUSIC 
Giuditta (opera, M May), 1916 12, me. 

Die Reisen des Glucksgotls (opera, Brecht), 1945, me 

Die Veniricilung des Lukullus (Das Verhor des Lukullus) (opera, 

Brecht), 1949, Berlin, Deutsche Staatsoper. 1951, rev. several times 

to 1960 

Puntila (opera, P. Palitzsch, M Wekwerth, after Brecht), 1957-9, 

Berlin, Deutsche Staatsopc', 1966 

Lan/elot (opera, H Miillcr, after J Schwarz. Der Drache), 1967- 9, 
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Dessauer, Josef 

Berlin, Deutsche Staaisopcr, 1969 

Einstein (opera, K Mickcl), 1971-3, Berlin, Deutsche Staatsoper, 1973 

Incidental music Furcht und Elend dcs Dritten Reiches (99%) (Brecht), 
1938. Mutter Courage und ihre Kinder (Brecht), 1946, Berlin ver- 
sion 1948-9, Dcr gutc Mcnsch von Sezuan (Brecht), 1947, Herr 
Puntila und sein Knecht Matti (Brecht), 1949. Faust I (Goethe), 
1949, Dcr arnic Konrad (F WolO, 1951; Mann isl Mann (Brecht). 
1951, several later versions, IJrfaust (Goethe), 1952, Dcr 
kaukasische Kreidekreis (Brecht), 1953 -4, Dcr Weg nach Fiissen 
(J R Bcchcr), 1956; Coriolan (Shakespeare, rev Brecht), 1964. 
Vietnam-Diskurs (Weiss), 1968, Zement (Muller), 1973 

OTHER dramatic: 

Film scores Alice and the Fleas, dir Disney, 1928, Siurmc uber dem 
Montblanc, dir A Franck, 1928: Awoda, dir H Lxrski, 1935. Du 
und manchcr Kamcrad, dir A and A Thorndike, 1956, Reportage 
aus Rossendorf, 1958, Das russische Wunder, dir Thorndikes, many 
others 

Tanzszenen Ballett-Ski/zen, L Gosiar, 1944-5; Die den Himmcl ver- 
dunkeln, Sind unscrc Feinde, R Berghaus, J Gerlach, J Tcnschcrt, 
1958, collab R Brcdcmcycr, Flug zur Sonne, Berghaus, 1959, 
collab. Bredemeyer, Handc weg', Berghaus, 1962 

Lchrstucke and Schulstuckc Tudcl dcr Unzuverlassigkeit (Lehrsliick. 
R. Seitz), 1930-31, Das hiscnbahnspicl (Lchrstuck, Seitz), 1930^-31, 
Kmderkantate (Dessau), 1931-2, Die Ausnuhmc und die Regcl 
(Brecht), 1948, Wie dem dcutschcn Michel gcholtcn wird 
(Clownsptel, Brecht), 1949, Herrnburger Bench! (Brecht), 1951, 
Rummelplatz (Kleiries Singspicl fiir Kinder, F, Baronick, Dessau). 
1963 

ORATORIOS AND CANTATAS 

Haggada (Brod), solo vv, chorus, children's chorus, orch, 1936. finale 
reorchd 1962, 2 Gebetc (Hebrew), Iv, chorus, org, 1939, 
Jeworechecho, Bar, chorus, org, 1941, Internationale Kriegshbcl 
(Brecht), 1944-5, Deutsches Miserere (Brecht), solo vv, chorus, 
children's chorus, orch. org, trautonium. 1 944- 7. An die Mutter und 
andic l.chrer(M Breslasu, trans W F abius), Mez, speakci, chorus. 
3 tpt, 2 pi, timp, 1950, AppcII (V Skupin), solo vv, speaker, chorus, 
children's chorus, orch, 1951-2 

Die Erziehung der Hirse (Musikepos, Brecht), Bar, speaker, chorus, 
youth chorus, orch, 1952, reorchd 1954, Lilo Herrmann (melo- 
drama, F Wolf), Sprcchstimmc, small chorus, fl, cl. tpt, vn, va, vc, 
1953, Hymncaufdcn Beginn einer neuen Geschichlcder Menschheit 
(Becher), S, speaker, chorus, 3 pf, 2 harps, db, timp, perc, 19.59, rev 
1964; Judischc C'hronik (J Gerlach), Bar, speaker, chamber chorus, 
small orch. 1960, collab Blacher, Hartmann. Henze, Wagner-Regeny 
[Dessau wrote part 5 and end of part 4] 

Marburger Benefit (Gerlach), Bar, chorus, children's chorus, orch, 
1961, Appell der Arbeiterklassc (Brecht, Bcchcr and others). A, T, 
chorus, orch, 1961, Req uicm f ur Lumumba ( M ickcl ), S, Bar, .speaker, 
chorus, insts, 1963, Geschaflsbcricht (V Braun), 4 solo vv, speaker, 
chorus 8vv, insts, 1967 

OTHER ('HORAI 

Psalm XV, 1927, Psalm xiii, 1930-31, C'hormusik mit Schlagzeug, 
19.30 31, Ausmarsch (Klabund), 1933, Hawcl Hawalim, chorus, 
pf/org, 1939, Grabschrifl fur Gorki (Brecht), unison male vv, wind, 

1947, Grabschrift fur Rosa Luxemburg (Brecht), chorus, orch, 1948, 
Grabschrifl fur Karl Licbknecht (Brecht), chorus, orch, 1948, 
Prolctarier allcr Lander, vereinigl euch*, 1948, 3 Chorheder (Kuba), 
chorus, orch, 1949, Grabschrifl fiir Lenin (Brecht), chorus, orch, 
1951; Drcistimmigcr Kanon fur (^tio Nagel, 1959, Sang dcr 
Gesangc (Mayakovsky). choru.s, perc, 1963 

ORC'HESTRAI 

Sym no 1, 1926, Sym no 2, 1934, rev 1962, Trauermarsch, wind, 
1953, Soziuhstischc Feslouverture (Sinfonischcr Marsch). 1953, rev 
1963, Orchestermusik 1955, 1955, In mcmoriam Bertolt Brecht, 
1957, Bach-Vanationcn, 1963, Divertimento, chamber orch, 1964, 
Sym Adaptation [after Mozart K6I4], 1965, Grcheslermusik no.2 
‘Mcerder Sliinnc’, 1967. Orchestermusik no 3 'Lenin' [incorporates 
choral Grabschrift fiir Lenin as finale], 1970, Orchestermusik no 4, 
1973 

CHAMBER AND INSTRUMENTAL 

Concertino, vn, fl, cl, hn, 1924; Lustige Variationen uber ‘Hab mcin’ 
Wagen vollgeladen', cl, bn, hpd, 1928, rev cl, bn. pf, 1953, Str Qt 
no 1, 1932, Hebraischc Melodic, vn, pf, 1932, Buricskc, vc, pf, 
1932, Suite, sax, pf. 1935, Jewish Dance, vn, pf, 1940, 2 Kanons, fl, 
cl, bn, 1942, Sir Qt no 2. 1942 3, Str Qt no 3, 1943-6, Sir Qt no 4. 

1948, Arie [after J Engel], vc, pf, 1950, 5 Tanzstucke, mand, gui, 
accordion, 1951, Str Qt no 5. 1955; Kleiner Marsch, hpd, 1964, 
Qualtrodramma, 4 vc, 2 pf, 2 perc, 1965; 3 Stucke, 2 tpt/cl, trbn/ 
bn, 1975 

Pf; Sonata. 1914, rev 1948, 12 Studien, 1932, 10 Kindcrstucke, 1934, 
rev. 1953; Zwolfton-Versuche, 1937, Guernica, 1938; 11 Judische 
Volkstanze, 1946, Klavicrsliick uber BACH, 1948, 5 Studien fur 
Anlanger, 1948, Sonalinc, 1955; 3 Intermezj'i, 1955, Klavicrstucke 
fur Maxim, 1955, 1963 


SOLO VOCAL 

With several in.sls/orch Inspiration (Hesse), 1910-14; 4 Mancnlieder 
(trad., ed O ZofO, 1924; Psalm Ixii, 1926; Psalm iii, 1933, Ixs voix 
(Verlaine), 1939-41, Klagc dcr Garde (Klabund), 1941; Deutschcr 
Beitrag (WolO, 1954, Kneg und Fneden (Claudius), 1955, An mcin 
Partei (Neruda), 1955, Der anachronistische Zug (Brecht), 1956, 
Mohammed Ben Bella (Mickcl), 1961 
With pf/gui 4 Licder (O Ernst. Storm, Goethe), 1912, Verkundigung, 
Hcllc Nachi (Dehmcl), 1914; 4 Lieder (H Bredow), 1914, 2 Gesangc 
(O J. Bierbaum), 1917; Aufblick (Dehmcl). 1917 18, Lynsches 
Intermezzo (Heme), 1919, Die Raubcrballadc vom roten Coquillard 
(Villon), 1930-31; 2 Songs (L. Hughes), 1934, The Young British 
Soldier (Kipling), 1934; Kampflied dcr schwarzen Strohhute 
(Brecht), 1936, An die Armeen Europas (E Weinerl), 1936. Die 
Thalmannkolonne(K Ernst I - G Kabisch I), 1936; Ein.spanischcs 
Lied (S Perez, trans G Russ), 1936 7, Captain Potaloc (Ernst), 
1937. Lied einer deutschen Mutter (Brecht), 1943, Horst-Dussel- 
licd (Brecht), 1943, 4 Lieder dcs Glucksgotts (Brecht), 1943-7, 
Kncgslied (Claudius), 4 versions, 1944-5, 1947, 19.50, 1955, Die 
Graugans (Brecht, after American), 1947, Auliraulicd dcr FDJ 
(Brecht), 1949, Das Zukunftslied (Brecht), 1949, 5 Kindcrheder 
(Brecht), 1949, Und was bekam dcs Soldaten Weib'’ (Brecht). 1950, 
Fricde (Neruda), 1951. 4 Liebcsliedcr (Brecht). 1951, Die Freunde 
(Brecht), 1952. 5 Lieder (J Ringclnatz, Claudius, Goethe). 1955, Die 
Sowjetfahne (K Grunberg), 1957. 27 Lieder (G Maurer), 1963^7, 
5 Licdcr (F Stnttmatter), 1969, 3 Gcdichte (Neruda), 1974 j 

Principal publishers Bole A Bock, Brcitkopf A Harlel, Deutschcr 
Verlag fur Musik, Hcnschel, Hofmcislcr, Internationale Mus\k- 
bibliothek. Litolff, Mittcldcutscher Verlag, Ncuc Musik, Neu|cs 
Lcben, Peters (Leipzig), Schott, Thuringcr Volksverlag \ 

WRITINGS 

‘Schoenbergs Kol Nidre'. Jewish Mu\iv Forum, in (1942), 10 
‘Analyse cines Bach-Werkes cinige canonischc Veranderungen uber 
dasWcihnachtshed“Vom Himmelhoch.dakomm ich her” ', Theater 
(Jer Zen, v (1950), 12 

‘Zur Couragc-Musik’, Thcaterarhen (Dresden, 1952), 274 
‘Das Puntiialied', Thcaterarhen (Dresden, 1952), 37 
‘Die Kunst der schopfenschen Aiisdeulung der Musik', Die Komisihe 
O/ter 1047-1^54 (Berlin, 19.54). 55 

‘Anmerkungen /u musikalischcn Arbeitcn mil Brecht', in P Dessau 
and B Brecht I leder untf Gesanf(e {Hcrhn, 1957) 

‘Wcch.sclseitigcs Schenken', Musik und Gesellsihaft, ix (1959), 15 
‘Aus einer aulobiographischen Ski/zc', Musik und Geselhchaft, xiv 
(1964), 706 

‘Evviva da Ponte, cvviva Mo/arl’, MiLsik und Gesellst haft, xiv (1964), 
709 

Musikarheit in der Schule (Berlin, 1969) 

‘Here arc a few remarks Schoenberg made to me (Paul Dessau) in 
Brentwood, Calilornia'. TNM, xi/2 (1973), 84 
Notizen und Nolen, ed F Hennenbcrg (Lxipzig, 1974) [anthology of 
writings] 

Aus Gesprachen (Leipzig, 1975) [rcmini.scences] 

BIBIJDGRAPHY 

f Hennenbcrg ‘Paul I>es.saus Thcalermusik', Musik undGesellschaft, 
IX (1959), 699 

Dessau- Brecht mustkalische Arheitcn (Berlin, 1963) 

H Spieler ‘Tradition und zcilgenbssischcs Denkcn’, Musik und 
GeseUschaft, xiv (1964), 714 [on the Bach-Variatumen] 

F Hennenbcrg Paul Dessau (Leipzig, 1965) 

H Brock ‘Die Verurleilung dcs I.ukullus', Musik in der Sthule, xvii 
(1966). 364 

F' Hennenbcrg ‘Mo/arl- modern’, Musik und GeseUschaft, 

375 [on the Svmphonische Adaptation] 

E Krause ‘Puntila aufdcr Musikbuhne', Musik undGesellschaft, xvii 
(1967), 20 

G Mayer ‘Ncuc Musik - neueAspekte dcr Analyse’, 

Musik f'eschichte der DDR, i (1969),. 121, 130 79 [on the Requiem 
fur Lumumba] 

G Ricnacker ‘Zur musikalischcn Dramaturgic dcs ‘‘Lanzclol’", 
Theater der Zetl, xxv (1970), 14 
W Schwinger ‘Lan/elol’, Mwuca, xxiv (1970), 146 
H Schaefer ‘Paul Dessaus ‘‘Einstein” Oper’, Musik und GeseUschaft, 
XXIV (1974), 213 

E Krause ‘Revolution und Dialcktik zum 80 Geburtstag von Paul 
I.>cssau', Musikbuhne 74 Prohieme und Informal ionen, ed. H. 
Sceger (Berlin, 1974), 59 


Dessauer, Josef [Joseph] (b Prague, 28 May 1798; d 
Modhng, 8 July 1876). Bohemian composer. He studied 
with V. J. TomaSek and Divi§ Weber in Prague. 
Frequently in Vienna from 1825, he also visited Italy, 
England and France (he was in Paris 1831-2 and 
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1842-3); he settled in Vienna in 1835, but his tours 
took him to Prague, Dresden, Ischl and Carlsbad. Des- 
sauer was popular in his day as a songwriter; Lockung 
was once a favourite in England, and was one of three 
songs transcribed by Liszt. Ferdinand Hiller described 
him as ‘one of the best of the Viennese lieder com- 
posers’; Berlioz called him ‘a man of talent’ (letter to 
Hiller, 13 May 1832), and also wrote that ‘Dcssaucr's 
predilection is exclusively for the elegiac. He feels at 
ca.se only with a melancholy soul; tears are his greatest 
happiness and the woes of the heart his chief joy’ 
{Memoires). He was a friend of many of the leading 
composers, artists and writers of the day (including 
George Sand, who named him ‘Maitrc Favilla'), and 
tried to impress the importance of Bellini on his contem- 
poraries. Chopin's Polonaises op. 26 were dedicated to 
him. He was also a successful opera composer, making 
use of some of the conventional ingredients of Romantic 
opera, including the polonaise Ills works m this genre 
include Lidwina (1836), Em Besuch m Si Cyr (1838), 
Paquita (1851) and Dommga (1860). a further opera, 
Oheron, was not performed In Pans m 1842 he per- 
suaded Wagner to draft him a libretto on Hoffmann's 
Die Bergwerke von Falun, but the project was turned 
down by Pi 1 let at the Opera as being too hard to stage 
Dessauer then asked Wagner for a text for an oratorio, 
Mary Magdalene-, Wagner agreed but stalled for lime 
mdelimtcly, reluctant to distress a man he described as 
‘a hypochondriacal eccentric' (letter to Schumann, who 
struck out these words, .S January 1842) In addition to 
a considerable number of .songs, Dcssaucr's instrumen- 
tal works consist of overtures, a cello sonata, and 
numerous single pieces (fantasias, rondos etc) for both 
violin and keyboard 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
P Hedouin Mosaiques (Purus, 18S6) 

h von Bauernicid ’MeislaLavillu /.ur Hi mncning an Joscl Dessauer', 
Die Helmut, ii (Vienna, 1877), 435, 454 (also pubd separately! 

H von dcr Muhlcn ‘Aus cincm alien Slumnibuchc’, An lier .sihonen 
hlauen Ihmtu, i (1886), 2^7 |ind lues ol Dessauer MSS| 

A Kohul ‘J Dessauer und (icorge Sand', Neue Musik'7eiiimf>, xxn 
(1901) 2K7. 296 

t) Serll Jo\ef l)e\.uiuer -IS7f)) ein Liedermenfer Wiener 
Hiedermeier (diss , U ol Innsbruck, 1951) (with lusl ol works] 

K Pl'annhauser ‘Des,sauer, Joseph’, M(jG 

JOHN WARRAGK 

Dcssin (Fr.) Term used by A. Reicha and others to 
denote the smallest unit of melodic construction; see 
Analysis, §11, 2 

Dessler, Wolfgang Christoph (/i Nuremberg, baptized 
11 Feb 1660; d Nuremberg, buried 16 March 1722). 
German writer, schoolmaster and theologian He began 
to study theology and philosophy at the University of 
Alldorf, near Nuremberg, in 1677 His health prevented 
his taking on a parish, so he worked as a proof-corrector 
for various pnntcrs in Nuremberg. In 1705 he was 
appointed deputy headmaster of the Heiliggeist School 
there, a post he held until 1720, when a stroke put an 
end to his reading career. His writings combine the 
influences of Spener’s Pietism and the spiritual tenden- 
cies of the philological society known as the Pegnesische 
Blumenorden, He added sacred verses of his own to his 
collections of pious reflections and prayers, and some of 
them were taken into general liturgical use. The best of 
them, Wie wohl ist mir, o Freund der Seelen and Mem 
Jesu. den die Seraphinen, disappeared from hymnbooks 
only during the 20th century. Dcsslcr did not compose 
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the melodies of his hymns. In Gott-geheiligter Chnsien 
. . . Seelen-Lust his collaborator was Benedikt 
Schultheiss, who wrote not only the 11 anas signed 
‘B. S.’ but also very probably the songs with continue 
prefacing each of the 25 devotions. Nikolaus Demi, a 
school colleague of Desslcr’s and a pupil of J. P. 
Krieger, contributed an appendix of 12 continue songs 
to the 1712 collection (Dcsslcr had used Krieger’s aria 
Die Tugend hal den Ehrentempel in 1696 for a wedding 
hymn for J. W. Neubaucr with the text Gottlob das 
Band ist fest gehunden). In Himmlische Seelen-Lust, a 
devotional guidebook, Dcsslcr gave an evaluation of 
different kinds of music which is close to Spener’s 
Pietist views The hymn - the ‘song of praise, love and 
thanks’ - resting on the foundation of faith came highest 
in his estimation. He ascribed pedagogic and therapeutic 
virtues to instrumental music ‘as long as it remains 
within the bounds of decorum’; it serves ‘to alert the 
soul, to lull watchful care, to calm temptation and to 
dispel the spirit of sorrow’. The church can make use of 
the effects of mu.sic on the congregation, for hymns will 
‘inspire devotion, encourage readiness in the service of 
God' and bring patience in suffering and ‘joy in the 
Lord’ 

WORKS 

{all published in Nuremherif) 

Gotl-gehcihgler Christen nulzlich-crgclzendc Seelcn-Lusi mil heb- 
lich in Nolen gcsct/len neuen Aricn (25 songs), Iv. be (1692) 
Hertz-wallendc und von hciliger t.iebc crregle Funcken dcr Licbc Jesu 
wic auch cincm Anhang von 12 in Nolen geset/ten Ancn (by 
N Dcinl), I\,bc(17l2) 

Himmlische Scclen-Lu.sl unlcr den Blumen gotlliches Worls (1726) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

(’ von Winlcrl'cld Her evanffelisehe Kirehcnnexang, in (Leipzig, 
1 847 1966) 

A Fischer and W TumpcI Da\ deuische evangelisrhe Kirchenhed des 
17 ya/ir6M«</i-m (Gulersloh, 19II/RI964) 

R Wagner 'Beilragc zur Lcbensgcschichle J Ph Kriegers und seines 
Schulers N Dcinl’, ZMn\ viii (1925 6), 146 

LlNl HOBSCH-PFLEGfcR 

DessofT Choirs. New York choral society formed in 
1930, see New YORK, §7 

Dessus (Fr ). The highest part in an ensemble (‘premier 
dessus', ‘second dessus’, etc); the high instruments in a 
consort (‘dessus de hautbois’, or even ‘dessus de sym- 
phonic’). In the 17th and 18lh centuries ‘dessus’ alone 
sometimes meant Vioi.iN, more properly called ‘dessus 
de violon’. The word corresponds to the English ‘treble’. 

Instruments even higher in pitch than trebles are 
called Pardessus, corresponding to the English 
‘descant’. 

Destinn IKittl], Emmy [Destinnova, Ema] [b Prague, 
26 Feb 1878; d Ceske Budejovice, 28 Jan 1930). Czech 
dramatic soprano. She .studied singing under Marie 
Loewc-Destinn, adopting the latter’s name in gratitude, 
in later life she used exclusively the Czech form of her 
stage name, of which the spellings ‘Emma’ and 
'Destinova are also found. On 19 July 1898 she made a 
highly successful debut as Santuzza at the Berlin Kroll 
Opera, appearing two months later in the same role at 
the Royal Opera. She became a great favourite in Berlin, 
where her wide repertory included Carmen, Mignon, 
Valentine, Gounod's Marguerite and Strauss’s Salome, 
and remained there until 1908. Her international career 
began after a much acclaimed Senta at Bayreuth in 
1901; on 2 May 1904 she made her London debut as 
Donna Anna at Covent Garden. She returned to London 
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every season until 1914, and was particularly admired 
there for her Cio-cio-san (of which she was the first 
English exponent) and Aida. From 1908 to 1916 she 
also sang regularly at the Metropolitan, creating there 
(on 10 December 1910) the part of Minnie in the 
premiere of La fanciulla del West, and extending her 
Verdi roles to include II trovatore, Un hallo in maschera 
and Alice in Falsiaff. 



Emmv Destinn m the title role of Thomas' 'MignorT 


Her return to her native Bohemia during World War 
I led to her being interned by the Austrian government, 
as a declared sympathizer with the Czech national 
movement, in her own castle of Straz nad Nezarkou, 
which she had bought in 1914. After the war, her 
powers having by then begun to show signs of decline, 
she found it difficult to resume her former international 
position. She returned to Covent Ciarden, however, for 
the peace season of 1919, in Aida and Un hallo in 
maschera, and she sang again at the Metropolitan dur- 
ing the seasons of 1919-20 and 1920-21. Among the 
most emotional occasions of her career were her appear- 
ances in Prague, just before and just after World War I, 
as the heroine of Smetana's patriotic opera, Lihuse. At 
one of her last London concert appearances, in October 
1928, she sang arias from this and other Czech operas 
with Henry Wood and his orchestra at the Queen’s Hall. 

Destinn wrote a drama, Rahel, as well as poems and 
novels, and she also attempted composition. In 1923 she 
married Joseph Halsbach, a young officer of the 
Czechoslovak Air Force. She was one of the greatest 
artists of her generation, equally gifted as singer and 
actress, with a voice of markedly individual timbre and 
emotiojnal warmth, and of great flexibility; her trill, for 
example, was unusually distinct and even for so full a 
voice. She made over 200 records for several com- 


panies; although hers was really the type of voice that 
demands the advantages of electric recording, the best of 
these are impressive. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A Rektorys Ema Destmnova (Prague, 1936) (contains bibliography 
and discography] 

M Martinkova- Ztvot Ema Destmnovc [Dcstinn's life] (Plzcft 1946) 

A Rcktorys, ed Korespondence LeoHe Janddka s Ciahrielou 
Horvatovou (Prague, 1950) [contains correspondence between 
Destinn and Janacck, pp 92fTj 

B Prcxlcrova and M Beutlova ‘Ema Dcstinnova jako u£itclka' 
[I^cstinn as a teacher], HRo, xi (1958), 1031 
E Kopccky and V PospiAil Slavni pin t Ndrodnlho divadla [Famous 
singers of the National Theatre] (Prague, 1968), 4411 
A Rcklorys and J Dennis ‘Emmy Destinn', Re<ord Collector, xx 
(1971). 5 [with discography] 

V Hol/knechl and B Trita E Desiinnovd ve slovech a ohrazeih 
[IDeslinn in words and pictures] (Prague, 1972) 

M Pospisil Velike srdee Iivot a umem Emv Dcstmov^ [Big-heart 
the lilc and art of Destinn] (Prague, 1974) [with discography and list 
of roles] 

DESMOND SHAWF-TAYLOR 

Destouches, Andre Cardinal (/> Paris, baptized 6 April 
1672; JParis, 7 Feb 1749). French composer ] 

1 Life. Andre Cardinal, whose father Etieiinc 
Cardinal, Seigneur des Touches et de Guilleville, was a 
wealthy Pan.sian merchant, did not take the patronym 
Destouches until his father's death in 1694 From 16lil 
to 1686 he was schooled by the Jesuits of the rue St 
Jacques. Imbued with a sense of adventure, he left, 
France in January 1687 with Father Gui Tachard, who 
was making a second voyage to Siam He returned in 
July 1688 and four years later joined the 2nd Company 
of the King's Musketeers (the ‘Mousquetaires Noirs') 
with whom he took part in the siege of Namur He 
apparently discovered his musical gifts in camp 
bivouacs. He learned to play the guitar and composed 
some airs serieu\ et ci hoire. Encouraged by his success, 
he left the army in 1694 ‘in order to devote himself to 
music’ (Tilon du Tillct). Andre Campra seems to have 
been his only teacher, in 1697 he permitted Destouches 
to contribute three airs to his opera ballet, L' Europe 
galante. 

Because of his social position (Le Cerf de la Vieville 
always wrote of him as ‘Mr. des Touches’), Destouches 
moved with case in aristocratic circles. He was a friend 
of the Prince of Conti and the Prince of Vendome; his 
most important friend was Antoine Grimaldi, the future 
Prince of Monaco, a man of cultivated taste and himself 
an amateur mu.sician Through Grimaldi’s efforts, 
Destouches was brought to the attention of Louis XIV. 
The pastorale-heroique Isse was first performed at a 
concert at Fontainebleau directed by Gnmaldi on 7 
October 1697 before an illustrious audience that 
included the King and Queen of England It was an 
immediate success and Destouches' future was secured. 
Louis XIV gave him 200 louis with the comment that 
‘since Lully no music had given him so much pleasure’ 
(Titon du Tillet). Destouches’ friendship with the Prince 
of Monaco resulted in a correspondence that began in 
1709 and lasted until the prince’s death in 1731. These 
letters give much valuable information about the 
Academie Royale de Musique (its performers and its 
financial state after years of mismanagement) and about 
Destouches' own stage music (for example, the initial 
failure of Les Elements is blamed on the dancing of the 
'^petits seigneurs of little talent’). 

On 8 January 1713, Destouches became inspector 
general of the Academie Royale de Musique. For ‘main- 
taining order and discipline’ he received a 4000 livre 


pension. At the request of Lalandc, and thanks to the 
influence of the regent (whom he had known in military 
service), Destouches was appointed mrintendant de la 
musique de la chamhre (8 February 1718). On 15 
January 1724 he married Anne-Antoinette de Reynold 
de la Fcrriere. On 28 September 1 727, after the death of 
Lalandc, he became maitre de musique de la chambre. 
When Nicolas de Francine retired from the directorship 
of the Academic Royale de Musique, Destouches took 
over this important post (8 February 1728), only to 
abandon it along with that of inspector general on 1 
June 1730. 

Beginning in 1725, De.stouches organized and direc- 
ted concerts for Queen Maria Leszeynska who wanted 
him to initiate a senes of concerts spirituels modelled on 
the popular Pans concerts of the same name. This 
placed the composer in the enviable position of being 
able to draw upon the best voices of the opera to per- 
form his own secular and sacred works. The accounts of 
the menus plaisirs for the single year 1727 show that 46 
concerts took place under his direction at Versailles in 
the queen's apartments. 

Destouches remained active musically even in his last 
years At 70, he conducted the orchestra for a masked 
ball given by the daughters of Louis XV, and he kept 
control of the queen’s concerts until 1745. He died in 
his elegant home next to the church of St Roch (today, 
4 rue St Roch), and was buried in the crypt of the 
Chapel of the Virgin in that church 

2. Works Controversy surrounds the early career ol 
Destouches as an opera composer. He was considered 
an amateur. It is uncertain how much technical assis' 
lance he received in the composition of Isse It is also 
possible that his cousin, Iloudar de La Molte, presented 
him with the libretto to L'FMrope f^alunte only to have it 
appropriated by Campra, for whom he was also libret- 
tist. Destouches’ originality should not readily be at- 
tributed to his Ignorance of ‘rules’. Sir John Hawkins 
claimed that, after lssi\ the composer ‘set himself to 
study the rules of his art' which only served to ‘check 
the flights of his genius and had a bad effect upon his 
future compositions’ Yet a comparison of the first 
edition of Isse (1697) with the radically revised edition 
of 1708 shows that with increased knowledge the ex- 
pressive power of his music deepened without sacrific- 
ing spontaneity. The reply of the oracle (Act 2 scene v), 
for example, rather than proceeding in the same key 
with no break, as in the earlier edition (ex.l), is rendered 

Kx 1 (.ilicr Clin ) 

r if -rffir.: 

If- r-nf ; 

L’o ra -clc va par Icr Is doil '.'cnlldmmcr 

more dramatic through use of rests and shifts in har- 
mony and texture (cx.2). 

Destouches was no harbinger of musical impression- 
ism. Efforts to make him so show unfamiliarity with 
other composers before Rameau in whose music ‘forbid- 
den’ intervals, unprepared dissonances and parallel 7th 
chords may also be found. Their expenmentation (partly 
under the stimulus of Italian music) did much to break 
Lully’s stranglehold, particularly in the domain of har- 
mony and orchestral colour. They helped prepare the 
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way for Rameau. The mediant 9-7-|5 chord in bar three 
of the extract from Les Hements (ex.3) was described by 
l.a Laurcncie as ‘altogether extraordinary for the 
period’, yet this same chord is found in such works as 
the motets of Charpentier and Lalande, the instrumental 
music of Couperin and the cantatas of Clerambault. 
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Although hampered by poor librettos, Destouches 
had a fine sense of musical theatre. Zoroaster’s mon- 
ologues from Act 3 of Semiramis, with their dramatic 
pauses and orchestral interpolations, arc akin to 
Rameau’s Zoroastre, composed 30 years later. Taking 
the accompanied recitatives from Lully’s late operas as a 
model, Destouches fashioned a highly flexible, ‘singing’ 
type of musical declamation which included many ex- 
tended passages in arioso style (see, for example, ‘Que 
ne puis-jc encor fuir’, Isse, I, iv). These recitatives 
occasionally bristle with ‘affective’ intervals rare in the 
music of the period such as ascending diminished 7ths 
(‘Quoy, je vivrois’, Omphale, 5, iv) and augmented 
octaves (‘Jc nc veux ricn de vous’, Amadis de Grece, 3, 
ii). Even Grimm in his polemic against Destouches’ 
Omphale {Lettre sur Omphale, 1752) acknowledged 
that the composer’s scenes in recitative were ‘still 
esteemed’. 

Operatic techniques also served Destouches for his 
cantatas. The brilliant air ‘Volez grands Dieux’ (Oenone) 
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is interrupted by a poignant recitative over a chromatic 
descending bass line. In S^mHe, a sudden change of key 
from A minor to F major lends dramatic import to the 
‘Bruit de tonnere’ and following recitative. 

Destouches and his librettists dealt with the conven- 
tional genres of their lime m an original manner. Isse is 
a pastoral but has heroic characters; Le varnaval ct la 
folie is one of the first examples of a lyric comedy in 
France; elements, an opera-ballet, is clearly a 
prototype for the later hallet-heroique, and Les 
stratagemes de I' amour is perhaps the only hallet- 
heroique with a comic intrigue although we arc assured 
that It is a ‘noble Comedy and one that has the character 
of Antiquity’ (libretto). 

WORKS 

{alt printed works ffuhlished in Pans unte'Oi otherwise stated) 
VU<AL 

Airs in- Recueil d’airs serieux el a boire (16ys, 1703, 1712), Recueil 
d’airs seneux augmentes (Amsterdam, 1717), Recueil de dances 
(1704), Duo choisis dc brunettes, de menueis et d'autres airs 
propre.s pour la flute cl le hautbois (1728-30), Nouveau recueil dc 
chansons choisics (The Hague, 1720), Nouveau recueil de dance dc 
bal (1712), Nouvellcs poesies spirituellcs ct morales (1730, 1732- 3, 
1737); Rccucil de pieces, pclils airs, brunettes, menueis (rl75S). 
Second rccucil des nouvellcs poesies spirituelles (1731), Rccucil de 
vaudevilles, menueis, conircdanscs ct auires airs choisis pour la 
musette (1737), Tcndrcsscs bacchiques en duo cl Ino (1712) 
Cantatas Oenonc (1716). Semcle (1719) 

STACJF MUSK 

(alt in prologue and 5 U( ts unless otherwise slated) 

Isse (pastoralc-hcroique, 3, La Mottc), Fontainebleau, 7 (X.'t 1697 
(1697, revised and augmented by 2 acts, 1708, lull store, 1724) 
Amadis dc Gnice (tragedie lyrique. La Motte), Fontainebleau, 1699, 
Pans Opera, 22 March 1699 (1699. 3/l7l2//?1967) 

Marthesie. reinc des Ama/oncs (tragedie lyiiquc, l.d Motte), 
Fontainebleau, Oct 1699, Pans Opera, 29 Nov 1699 (1699) 
Omphulc (tragedie lynquc, La Motte), Pans Opera, 10 Nov 1701 
(1701) 

Lc carnaval et la folie (comcdie-ballct, La Motte), Puns Opera, 27 13ct 
1703 (( 1703 supplements, changements cl additions, 1748) 

La; professeur de folic (divertissement. Act 3 of Lc carnaval et la folic) 
(1711) 

Callirhoe (tragedie lynquc, Roy), 27 Det 1712 (1712) 

Tdemaque cl Calypso (tragedie lynquc, Pcllcgrin), Pans Opera, 15 Nov 
1714(1714) 

Semiramis (tragedie lyrique, Roy) (1718) 

L.es elements (opera-ballet, Roy), prol and 4 entrees L ’Air, L’Eau. Lc 
Feu, La 'Icrrc, Tuilcnes, 22 Dec 1721, Pans Opera. 29 May 1725, 
Pn, selections (Pans, 1725) 

Ix's stratagemes dc I'amour (ballct-heroique, Roy), prol and 3 entrees 
Scamandre, Les Abdentes, L.a leste de Philolis, Pans Opera, 19 
March 1726 (1726) 

MflTFT^ 

O dulcis Jesu (1717), lc Dcum (1732). Diligam tc Dcu.s, Deus meus 
(1736), O Jesu (1738), Dc profundis (1735), Canlalc Domino, none 
survives 
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P.-M Masson: *Lc ballet hcroiquc’, ReM, ix/8 (1928), 132 
L'opera de Rameau (Pans, 1930) 

L de La Laurencic. ‘La “Lellrc sur Omphale’”, RdM, xxiv (1945), 1 
R Girafdon- ‘Destouches, Andre Cardinal’, MGG 

‘Andre Destouches i Siam', MHanges d’hLstoire et d'esthetique 

musicales offerts a Paul-Marie Masson, ii (Pans, 1955), 95 


R P.-M Ma,sson; ‘Andr6 Cardinal Destouches sunnlendanl de la 
musique du roi. directeur dc I’Opcra’, RdM, xlm (1959), 81 
D Kimbell ‘The Amadis Operas of Destouches and FLandeP, ML, xlix 
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J Anthony French Baroque Music from Beaujoyeulx to Rameau 
(London. 1973, rev 2/1978) 

JAMES R ANTHONY 

Destouches, Franz Seraph von {b Munich, 21 Jan 1772; 
d Munich. 9 Dec 1844). German composer. In 1787 he 
had some lessons from Haydn m Vienna. His first opera, 
Die Thomasnacht, was produced al Munich on 31 
August 1792 (score now at D-DS with several other 
Destouches MSS). In 1797 Destouches was appointed 
music director at Erlangen, and shortly afterwards he 
loincd the orchestra of the Weimar theatre (then under 
Goethe’s direction) as second leader There he wrote the 
incidental music for Schiller's version of Gozzi's 
Turandot (1802, score published), for his Die Braut von 
Messina, Die Jungfrau von Orleans (both 1803) and 
Wilhelm Tell (1804) The music for Schiller’s 
Wallensteins Lager (1798) and for his version ( of 
Maeheth (1800) has also been attributed to Destouches; 
the former, however, was chiefly by Kranz, the lattcr\by 
Reichardt. He also wrote the music for Kotzebue’s B(ie 
Hussiten vor Naumhurg (1804) and for Zacharies 
Werner’s Wanda, Konigin der Sarmaten (1808). A 
second opera of his. Das Missverstandms, was given at 
Weimar on 27 April 1805; a third, Der Teujel und der 
Schneider, was not performed. 

Destouches succeeded J. F Kran/ as first leader in 
1804, but left Weimar in 1810 to become professor of 
music at Landshut. From 1826 to 1842 he was conduc- 
tor al Homburg in Hesse and then retired to his native 
town Besides his works for the stage he wrote some 
piano sonatas and other pieces, piano concertos and a 
clarinet concerto, a mass and an oratorio. Die Anhetung 
am Grahe Jesu Christi (text by Herder, cl 805). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

F von IX’Moiiches ‘I ran/ Destouches', 

(Munich, 1904) ALFRED LOEWENBLRCi/R 

Destranges, Louis (Augustin Etienne Rouille) {h Nantes, 
29 March 1863; d Nantes, 31 May 1915). French 
critic. He edited (1890-1910) L'ouest-artiste, an import- 
ant F'rench musical review. He was a contributor to the 
Guide musical and to the Monde artiste, in the latter of 
which he gave an account of an interview with Verdi at 
Genoa in 1 890, when that composer expressed his opin- 
ions of certain French musicians in a way that made a 
sensation in French musical circles. Destranges lived 
out of Paris and devoted himself to an effort to make his 
native town a musical centre. He also did much for the 
advancement of Wagner’s cause in France and for the 
development of French opera at the turn of the century. 

WRITINGS 
{all published in Paris) 

Collet d’Herhms a Nantes (1888) 

Souvenirs de Bayreuth Parsifal et Maitres Chanteurs ( 1 888), Dix lours 
d Bayreuth (1889) 

L'oeuvre thidtrale dc Meverheer (1893) 

L’^voluiion musicate chez Verdr Aida, Otello, Falsiaff {\%95) 

L'oeuvre lyrique de Cesar Franck (1896) 

IjCs femmes dans l'oeuvre de Ruhard iVagner (1899) 

U thedtre de Nantes . 1430- 1901 {] 902) 

Consonances et dissonances (1906) 

Many Etudes analytiques/cntiques/thematiques, incl. U chant de la 
clothe de Vincent ^/’Wv ( 1 890), Samson et Dalila de CamiUe Saint- 
Saens (1893), Tannhauser de Ruhard Wagner (1894), Une partition 
miconnue Proserpine de Camille Saint-Saens (1895), Fervaal de 
Vincent d’Indy (1896), Un chef d'oeuvre inacheve Bruseis d'Emman- 
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uel Chahrier ( 1 897), Vne comedie Ivrique Jram;aise Sancho d'Emile 
Jaques-Dalcrozc (1897), Les Iroyens de Berlioz (1897), U vausseau 
Jmtdme de Richard Wagner (1897), Hansel el Grelel d' Engelbert 
Humperdinck (1899), Emmanuel Chabrier ei Gwendoline (1904), 
L’kr anger de M Vlncenl dlndy{\9M) 

Studies of works of Alfred Bruncau U reve (1896), Messidor 
(1897), L'aitaque du moulin (1901), Kmm, le Requiem, La belle au 
hois dormant, Pentidsylee, Ijes lieds de France, Les chansons a 
danser (1902), L'ouragan (1902), L'enjant rot (1906), La faute de 
I'Abhd Mourel (1907), Nats Micoulin (1907), Les bacchantes, Les 
chants de la vie, L’amoureuse le^on (1913) 

GUSTAVE FERRARI/R 

Deszczynski, Jdzef {h Vilnius, 1781; d Horodyszcze, 
1844). Polish composer and conductor He worked in 
Vilnius as a music master, and his operas were produced 
there in 1810. Later he became conductor of a private 
orchestra in Horodyszcze on the estate of Count 
Ludwik Rokicki, who was himself a musician and a 
pupil of Viotti. Dunng this time Deszczynski staged 
operas by Salicn, Boieldieu and others in the neighbour- 
ing town of Minsk. He was a prolific composer but 
although many of his works were published both in 
Poland and abroad, most of them arc lost, 

WORKS 

Dworck na gosemeu [1 he manor house by the wayside] (comic opera. 1 , 

I Omus^ewski), Warsaw, 27 Jan 1809 
Fgbcrl. czyli Pol.#c/cnic m? Anglikow lEgbcrl, or The Union of the 
English] (melodrama. 3. R C G de Pixcrccourt, trans J Wolski), 
Vilnius, 30 Jan 1810 

3 masses, 1 itania do Ostrci Bramy 

4 aiiicen overtiiics, Bilwa pod llawa |Thc battle of llawa], orch, 

( oncerl brillanl. F, pf, orch, op 2.S (Leipzig, n d ), 2 pf concertos 

PI ql, a, op 39 (Warsaw, 1827), Sextet, 2 vn, va. 2 vc. db 
PI music, songs, military marches 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

SMP 

A Plug (A Pictkiewicz] '0 Jo/che Dcszc/yhskim’, Ruch muzyem’ 
(1859), 425 

K Michalnwski Open Po/rA ir (Krakow. 1954) 

ALINA NOWAK-ROMANOWICZ 

Deszner, Salomea (h Bialystok, 1759; d Grodno, 20 
March 1806) Polish actress and singer She was 
brought up at Prince Jan Klemens Branicki's court in 
Bialystok In 1777 she made her debut in comedies and 
dramas in the National Theatre m Warsaw, and on 1 1 
July 1778 she sang in the opera M^dza uszczqsitwiona 
(‘Misery contented’) by Macicj Kamienski. Thereafter she 
appeared in many Polish and foreign operas in Warsaw 
and other Polish towns. In 1802 she established a 
permanent theatre and opera company in Grodno, 
where she directed the theatre till her death. 

BIBLKKiRAPHY 

SMP 

W BogusKiwski ‘Zycic Salomci Deszner’ (The life of Salomea 
Deszner], Dzieie Tealru Narodowego [The history of Ihe National 
Theatre] (Warsaw. 1820), .305 

Slownik hiograficznx tealru polskiego I76S 1%S [Biographical 
dictionary of Poli.sh theatre 1765 1965] (Warsaw. 1973) 

ALINA NOWAK-ROMANOWICZ 

Desznier, Gerhard. See DiESSENER, GERHARD. 

D^tache (Fr.). A type of bowstroke, see Bow, §11, 3(iii). 

Dc Thier» Henry. See Du mont, henry. 

Detoni, Dubravko {h Knzevci, 22 Feb 1937). Yugoslav 
composer and pianist. Having studied the piano under 
Stancic at the Zagreb Academy of Music until 1960 and 
under Agosti and Cortot at the Accademia Chigiana 
(1960-61), he then turned to composition with studies 
in Zagreb (1961-5) under Stjepan Sulek. Advanced 
work followed in Warsaw (1966-7) under Luloslawski 


and Bacewicz in the experimental studio of Polish radio. 
He has also worked at Dai^stadt with Stockhausen and 
Ligeti, and is the founder-director of the contemporary 
music ensemble Acezantez. 

Detoni’s early works show the thorough neo-classical 
influence of Sulek, with its reliance on traditional 
procedures and forms such as the passacagha. Some 
later use of 12-note techniques led to his interest in the 
work of the Polish avant garde. The change of style to 
accommodate ideas suggested by his Polish studies is 
notable in Sifre (‘Codes’) and later works. From this 
time he also showed considerable interest in musique 
concrete and electronic music, especially in combination 
with live instrumental performance. Two of his later 
works are particularly noteworthy the serially 
organized Likovi i plohe (‘Figures and planes’) with its 
constant oscillation between pitched sounds and noi,se, 
and striking use of textural manipulation; and 
Etucubraeije, in which dynamic contrasts of widely dif- 
fering textural situations are developed extensively 
under the leadership of the solo piano. 

WORKS 
{.selective lust) 

Orch Passacagha, 2 pf, sir, 1962, Musica a 5. 1962, Preobrazbe 
[Transformations!, 1963. Dramatski prolog, 1965, Likovi i plohe 
[Figures and planes], 1967, Elucubracijc, pf, orch, 1969, Assonance 
2{Utjcaji), 1971 

Vfxral Phonomorphia 111, vv. ens, tape. 1969, Notturno, 4 vocal ens, 4 
inst ens, tape, 1970 

Inst 3 (’horalc Preludes, pf, 1963, 14 moments dod6caphoniqucs. pf, 
1966. Statico-dmamito, pi, 1966. Stravaganze, wind qnt, 1966, Sifrc 
ICodcs), pi. elec. 1967. Orfejeva pratnia (Orpheus’s accompani- 
meni], pf. 1967, Phonomorphia II, pf. tape. 1968, Grafika 1, org, 

1968, Grafika II, ens, 1968, Forte-piano, arpa, crescendo, 2 pf, pcrc, 

1969, As-sonanze, vc, pf, 1969, Ornamcnti, harp, 1970, ‘d’, scena, 
player, hpd, elec, 1970. 5 Movts, pf, 1971, Dokument 75, ens, 1975 

Tape Phonomorphia I, 1967, Grafika HI, 1969 
Film scores, incidental music 

Principal publisher Udrulcnje kompozitora Hrvatske 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

E Krpan ‘FragmcnlioDctomju’, VowrvMit.ed Scicm (Zagreb, 1972), 
270 

NIALL O’LOUGHLIN 

De Torices, Benito Bello. See Bello df torices, 
BENITO 

De Troffeis Ruggier. See Trofeo, RUGGIFR. 

Detroit. American city with a population of 4,200, (X)0. 
Founded in 1701, this largest city of the slate of 
Michigan had little significant musical life before 1850. 
The opening of the Ene Canal in 1824 brought settlers 
from the east, but almost 25 years passed before a 
sustained civic interest in music became evident. This 
interest grew during the decade of the 1850s, subsided 
during the Civil War, then re-emerged with new vigour. 
Although older than many mid-western cities, Detroit 
lagged behind in musical activities. Perhaps the years of 
greatest development were the 1850s and late 1860s, 
and the era from 1919 to 1935 when the Detroit 
SO flourished under Ossip Gabrilovich (Gabrilowitsch). 
1 Opera houses, theatres 2 Concert halls 3 Orchestras 4 Choral 
societies S Broadcasting stations 6 Educational institutions, libranes 
7 Publishers, instrument manufacturers 

1. Opera houses, theatres. The first local attempts at 
opera were unstaged Italian works presented by the 
Detroit Philharmonic Society in ISSi Lortzing’s Zar 
und Zimmermann, given by the Harmonic Society in 
1866, was the first opera staged by local performers. In 
1869 the Detroit Opera House was built; with a seating 
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capacity of over 2000, it was the largest hall the city had 
known. It was demolished on 4 May 1966. In recent 
years, theatres and the Masonic Auditorium have been 
used for operatic performances. In 1928, Thaddeus 
Wronski organized the Detroit Civic Opera Company, 
later associated with the Detroit SO in productions that 
were also presented in New York and Chicago. This 
association continued until 1937. The Piccolo Opera 
Company was organized in 1961 for the purpose of 
performing operas in English for schools and other 
organizations. 

2. Concert halls. Detroit’s first concert hall was an 
upstairs room of the fire station, Firemen’s Hall, built in 
1851 and seating 1000. The city’s most famous concert 
hall, Orchestra Hall, known for its fine acoustics, was 
built in 1919 as a home for the Detroit SO. Lack of 
funds forced its abandonment in 1939 The Masonic 
Auditorium, built in 1928, is used for many musical 
events including the annual visit of the Metropolitan 
Opera. Since 1956, the Henry and Edsel Ford 
Auditonum has been the home of the Detroit SO 

3. Orchestras. Among the early instrumental en- 
sembles was the Stem and Buchheister Orchestra 
(1855-65), organized by two members of the well- 
known Germania Society orchestra who settled in 
Detroit in 1 854 when the Germania disbanded As early 
as 1875, musical groups calling them.selvcs the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra appeared. The present Detroit SO 
was founded in February 1914 when Weston Gales 
organized 65 Detroit musicians for an expenmental 
symphony concert. Gabrilovich, a Russian pianist 
who had been guest soloist with the orchestra, was made 
permanent conductor in 1919. After Gabrilovich’s 
death. Franco Ghione served as conductor from 1937 
to 1940. The following season was shortened, and the 
orchestra ceased operation dunng the 1942-3 season 
In 1943, it was reorganized under a new name, the 
Detroit Orchestra, with Karl Krueger as conductor, but 
within six years it lapsed again. The Detroit SO was re- 
formed in 1951 and Paul Paray became permanent 
conductor. He retired in 1962, and was succeeded by 
Sixten Ehrling; Aldo Ceccato was named principal con- 
ductor in 1973. Since its founding, the orchestra has 
been a pioneer in presenting young people’s concerts. It 
serves as the official orchestra for the annual autumn 
music festival at Worcester, Massachusetts, and at the 
summer Meadow Brook Music Festival at Oakland 
University in Rochester, Michigan. It gained recog- 
nition for summer concerts inaugurated at Belle Isle in 
1922 and at the Michigan State Fair Grounds in 1945. 
In 1970, the orchestra instituted the Detroit Symphony 
Youth Orchestra to provide a training ensemble for 
talented young musicians. The Detroit Women’s 
Symphony, a separate organization founded in 1947, is 
still active. 

4. Choral societies. The first significant choral 
society was the Detroit Philharmonic Society (1855-9), 
directed by an Italian immigrant, Pietro Centemeri. 
Among Detroit’s many choral societies, four are worthy 
of note: the Harmonic, founded in 1849 and still in 
existence, the Detroit Symphony Choir founded by 
Gabrilovich (1921 -40), the Rackham Symphony 
Choir which was formed by Maynard Klein during 
Paray’s conductorship of the Detroit SO, and the 
Kenneth Jewell Chorale, a chamber choir which often 
performs with the Detroit SO. 


5. Broadcasting stations. Detroit has three major 
radio stations. WWJ broadcast the first complete radio 
symphony concert in the world when it presented a 
concert by the Detroit SO directed by Gabrilovich on 
10 February 1922. Of further importance was a senes 
of concerts known as the Ford Sunday Evening Hour 
begun in 1934 and broadcast from 1936 to 1942. In 
recent years, Karl Haas’s programme ‘Adventures in 
Good Music’ has achieved national recognition. 

6. Educational institutions, libraries. Attempts 
were made in 1818 to establish music schools, but lack 
of support doomed these to a short existence. How- 
ever, in 1874 Jacob H. Hahn founded the Detroit 
Conservatory of Music, which lasted almost a century 
(until 1967) Among its directors was Francis L. York, 
who later became dean of the Detroit Institute of 
Musical Arts, founded in 1914 and still in existence. 
Since 1 January 1972 the facilities of the Institute have 
been shared by the Detroit Community Music School, 
which began in 1926 as the Music Settlement Scliool. 
The music department of Wayne State University^ has 
been active in all phases of mu.sic education for niany 
years. Since 1943 the Detroit Public Library has 
housed the E. Azalia Hackley Collection, the lar^st 
collection in the USA devoted to black musicians ahd 
performing artists, the library also spon.sors annual con- 
certs of music by black composers 


7. Publishers, instrument manueacturers In 
1 851 Adam Cousc, a friend of Stephen Foster’s, issued the 
first music published in Detroit Other important pub- 
lishers of the period were Stein & Buchheister, J 
Henry Whittemore and Clark J Whitney. Detroit was 
known in the 1890s for a va.st output of ragtime hits 
from the publishers Whitney Warner, Belcher & Davis, 
and others. In the early years of the 20th century, 
Jerome H. Remick was one of the world’s leading pub- 
lishers of popular music. The Clough & Warren Organ 
Co., which had its beginnings in a melodeon factory 
established in 1850, achieved world lame in the early 
1880s when it built an organ for Liszt, to his specifica- 
tions, In the 20th century, the name of Grinnell 
Brothers, a leading music shop, has also been associated 
with the manufacture of pianos. The Motown Record 
Corporation, begun in the early 1960s, has promoted a 
large number of performing artists and has dominated 
the field of black Amencan popular music. 
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MARY TEAL 


Dett, Robert Nathaniel {h Drummondsville [now 
Niagara Falls], Ont., 11 Oct 1882; d Battle Creek, 
Mich., 2 Oct 1943). Black American composer, pianist 
and conductor. He was born into a musical family and 
given piano lessons as a child. He began the serious 
study of music at the Oliver Willis Halstead conserva- 
tory in Lockport, New York. In 1908 he graduated 
from Oberlin Conservatory; he continued his music 
studies intermittently over the years at Columbia 
University, the University of Pennsylvania, the 
American Conservatory of Music and Harvard. His 
honours included the Bowdoin Literary Prize and the 
Francis Bootl Music Award, both from Harvard, the 
Palm and Ribbon Award from the Royal Belgian Band, 
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the Harmon Foundation Award, an honorary master’s 
degree from the Eastman School of Music and two 
honorary doctorates in music from Howard and 
Obcrlin. He studied in France with Nadia Boulanger m 
192*). He taught at two small colleges before accepting 
the long-term position as director of music at Hampton 
Institute (1913-31). In addition to teaching, he was 
active as a concert pianist and composer, publishing his 
first work in 1900. He developed the Hampton Institute 
Choir into a superior organization that won critical 
acclaim on lours in the USA and Europe. His last 
position was as a musical director for the United Service 
Organizations in Battle Creek, Michigan 
Dctl wrote in a neo-Romantic style and a nationalist 
vein. He spoke on many occasions of the importance of 
Negro folk music and urged that ‘musical architects take 
the loose limber of Negro themes and fashion from it 
music . . in choral form, in lyric and operatic works, in 
concertos and suites and salon music’. 

WORKS 

(all printed \vork \ puhliithed in Nen York) 

^ works for chorus, orch (based on traditional Negro songs, biblical 
texts arr Dell) Music in the Mine (1916), The Chariot Jubilee 
( 1921 ), The Ordering of Moses (1937) 

S suites, p( Magnolia (1911), In the Bolloms (1913), hnchanimcnl 
(1922), The Cinnamon Grove (1927), Tropic Winter (1938) 

? collections ol spirituals arrs Religious lolksongs of the Negro 
(1926) The Dell (’olleciion ol Negro Spirituals, i-iv (1936) 
Numerous motets, works for chorus. Iv, pf. vn, orch 
(’oniplele edn ol pi music published by Sutnmy- Birchard (1973) 

Pi mcipal publishers Summy ((’hicago), J Fischci 
WRI'IINGS 

’The I. mancipation ofNcgio Music', Southern H'orkman ( 1918) April 
'I lom Bell Stand to Throne Room’, /'he Liude (1934), Feb 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

F Southern The Music of Blaik Ameri<an\ a flistorv (New Y^ork. 
1971) 

V F McBiier R Nathaniel Deli hi\ Life and Works IH82 l^^-l.i 
(Washington. D(', 1977) 

1 ILEFN SOIUHLRN 

Del Ungc Tonekunstnerselskab (DuT, Dan ; ‘Young 
composers' society') Danish society for contemporary 
music formed in 1930 by the union of the Unge 
Tonckunsineres Sclskab (1920) and the Ny Musik 
society (1921); sec Df.NMARK, ()1, .Y 

Dtfulich, Philipp. Sec DULICHIUS. PHILIPP. 

DeiK, Filipe da Madre de. See Madri: DL DF.US, FiLiPh 
DA 

Deus, Michael. See Dkiss, MICHAF.L. 

Deutekom, Cristina [Engel, Stientjc] {h Amsterdam, 28 
Aug 1932). Dutch soprano. She studied with Johan 
Thomas and later Coby Riemersma at the Amsterdam 
Conservatory, where she also attended the opera class. 
She made her Amsterdam debut m 1962 as the Queen of 
Night, a role which brought her fame in a short time, 
at the Metropolitan Opera, La Scala, Covent Garden 
(where she made her debut in October 1968), Hamburg 
and throughout Italy (where she has won particularly 
wide acclaim), as well as in the Solti recording. Her 
repertory includes the roles of Fiordiligi, Constanze, 
Marzelline, Rossini’s Armida, Norma, Elvira (/ pun- 
tani), Tatyana and, among Verdi heroines, Odabella 
{Atiila) and Giselda (/ lomhardi), both recorded. 
Although her voice sometimes seems hard and unin- 
gratiating in quality, its flexibility and virtuosity in 


dramatic coloratura passages can make a brilliant and 
exciting effect. She is a Knight of the Order of Oranje 

TRUUS Dt LFIJR 


DeotUch (Ger.. ‘clearly’). A direction found particularly 
m Mahler’s scores over figures that might otherwise be 
thought mere orchestral padding. 


Deutlich, Jeremias. Pseudonym of max Kalbf.ck 


Deutsch, Max {b Vienna, 17 Nov 1892). French com- 
poser, teacher and conductor of Austrian origin. He 
studied at the University of Vienna (1910-15) and with 
Schoenberg (191 3-' 20), also serving in World War 1. 
During the 1920s he worked as a theatre conductor m 
several European countries and composed large orches- 
tral scores for Pabst’s Die jreudlose Strasse and Der 
Schatz. He moved to Pans in 1924, and there gave the 
French premieres of works by Schoenberg, Webern and 
Berg (including the Chamber Concerto in 1927). In 
1934 he took up a chair at the University of Madrid, but 
the civil war forced his return to Pans the next year He 
then worked as a pianist and revue composer before 
volunteering for service in World War II. After the war 
he returned to teaching, notably as professor of com- 
position at the Ecole Normalc dc Musique, his pupils 
including Bussotli. In 1960 he founded the Grands 
Concerts de la Sorbonne. 

WORKS 
(selective list) 

Stage Sthach (opcia, 1). Berlin, 1923, La fuite (legcnile dramatiquc, 
f/ara). Pans, 1946. Apotheose (opera. Dcutsch), rl972 
Othci works Film-Symphonie [after score for Dcr Schulz], orch. 1923, 
Prierc pour nos autres monels (Peguy), syni , solo vv, chorus, orch. 
male ciioniscs (da Vinci), songs, pf pieces 

PAUL GRIFFITHS 


Deutsch, Otto Erich {h Vienna, 5 Sept 1883; d Vienna, 
23 Nov 1967). Austrian biographer and bibliographer. 
Having studied the history of literature and art at the 
universities of Vienna and Graz, he worked as art critic 
for Die Zeii (1908 9) and as assistant at the Kunst- 
histonsches Institut in Vienna University (1909-12). 
Deut.sch’.s later special study of the Biedcrmeier penod 
had perhaps been foreshadowed by his previous work 
on Schubert, who was the subject of the earliest of all his 
writings: a book and three articles in 1905. His unique 
biography (1913-14) established him as the leading 
authority on this composer, although its publication was 
never completed in German. It was for his distinguished 
services to the Schubert centenary of 1928 that Deutsch 
received the title of professor. 

After a career of some six years in bookselling, he 
became music librarian to the collector Anthony van 
Hoboken from 1926 to 1935. The annexation of 
Austria in 1939 compelled Deutsch to leave Vienna for 
England, where he lived, in Cambridge, until 1951, he 
became a British citizen in 1947. During this period, he 
brought his work on Schubert to fruition and began to 
collect material for a life of Handel. He also proposed a 
plan for a union-catalogue of all music printed before 
1800 in British libraries; he became editor of this 
catalogue in 1946, re.signing the post in 1950. 

After returning to Vienna, Deutsch completed his 
monumental documentary biography of Handel and 
brought out a similar volume for Mozart, whom he 
served as well as he had Schubert. With W. A. Bauer, 
he established the text of Mozart. Briefe und 
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Aufzeichnungen (1962-3), and began work on the com- 
mentary. Finally, using some matenal originally 
amassed by Maximilian Zenger, Deutsch completed the 
sumptuous Mozart und seme Welt m zeitgenossischen 
Bildern Here, perhaps, is to be found the finest and most 
vivid expression of his training as an art historian 
wedded to his unique knowledge of the background to 
musical history in his chosen period. His long services 
were recognized in 1959 when he received the 
Ehrenkreuz for scholarship and art conferred by the 
Austrian republic, and again in 1960 when the 
University of Tubingen created him an honorary doctor 
of philosophy. An unexpected product of this period 
was his witty German translation of Gilbert’s The 
AZ/ituJr; (1959) 

Deutsch’s work was dominated by his passionate 
concern for fact and visual illustration as a basis of truth 
in musical history Musical criticism and the aesthetic 
aspect of music had little attraction for him. Believing 
that facts speak for themselves through the original 
documents, he amplified his conviction by such master- 
ly presentation and annotation, that in his hands 
the documentary biography of musicians look on a new 
dimension and became a literary form in its own right 
On Schubert. Mozart and Handel, Deutsch lavished 
infinite pains allied to a keen sense of proportion. The 
thematic catalogue which rounds off his documentation 
of Schubert is a model of concise relevance 

His tireless search for documents led him into some 
strange byways which arc represented in his very 
numerous articles (148 concerned Schubert, 79 Mozart, 
22 Haydn and 30 Beethoven). His early study of the 
first editions of Schubert’s music induced him to explore 
those of other composers, notably Mozart, on which he 
did pioneer work with C’ B Oldman He became 
absorbed in the delicate problems of the bibliographical 
description of printed music, the transcription ol 
engraved title-pages, the use of plate numbers as 
evidence for dating and cognate matters in which his 
acute thinking, though sometimes inconclusive, broke 
new ground All branches of Dcutsch’s work are 
memorable for their meticulous standards of scholar- 
ship and lucidity of expression. His influence, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, was wide and endunng 
WRITINGS 

Beethovens Beriehunf^en zu Graz (Graz, 1907) 

Franz Schubert die Dokumente seines Lehens und Si haj Jens, n/I Die 
Dokumente semes Lebens (Munich, 1914, enlarged 2/1964, Neuc 
Ausgabc samllichcr Werke, viii/5, Bng Irans , 1946//? 1977 as 
Schubert a Documentary Biography), iii Sein l^ehen in Bildern 
(Munich. 1911) 

Franz Schuberts Briefe und Schriften (Munich, 1919, 4/1954, Eng 
irans . 2/1928) 

Die histonschen Bildnisse Franz Schuberts m getreuen Nachbildungen 
(Vienna, 1922) 

Die Originatausgaben von Schuberts Goethe- Liedern (Vienna, 1926) 
Franz Schubert Tagebuch Faksimile der Onginalhandschrifi (Vienna, 
1928) 

‘Zum Ihemati.schcn Kaialog der Werke Schuberts’, Intemationaler 
Kongress fur S( hubertforschung Wien 1928, 173 
internationale Musikbibhographiedcr Erstdruckc’, 1' congresso mon- 
diale delle btblioieche e di bibliografia Roma. Venezia 1929, 332 
'Beethovens Goelhekomposittoncn', Jh der Sammlung Kippenberg, vin 
(1930). 102-33 

withC B Oldman. ‘Mozart-Drucke eine bibliographische Ergan/ung 
zu Kochels Werkverzeichni.s’, ZMw, xiv (1931-2), 135, 337 
Mozart und dw Wiener Logen (Vienna, 1932) 

‘Austrian Currency Values and their Purchasing Power (1725- 1934)’, 
ML, XV (1934), 236 

with B. Paumgartner Leopold Mozarts Briefe an .seine Tochter 
(Salzburg. 1936) 

Das Freihaustheater auf der Wieden 1787- IHOl (Vienna, 1937) 
Wolfgang Amade Mozart Verzetchnis aller meiner Werke Faksimile 


der Hand.schrift mil dem Beiheft 'Mozarts Werkverzeichnis 1784- 
/7V/' (Vienna, 1938, Eng trans , 1956) 

The First F:ditions of Brahm.s’ MR, i (1940), 122, 255 
'Music and Bibliographical Practice', MR, ii (1941), 253 
ed The Harrow Replicas (London, 1942 8) 

'Music Bibliography and Catalogues’, The Library, 4lh ser , xxiii 
(1943). 151 

'Weber’s Mother and her Family, with some Sidelights on Mozart', M L, 
XXV (1944), 95 

‘Kozeluch nlrovato’, ML, xxvi (1945), 47 

'A Plea for a British Union Catalogue of Music’, Journal oj Documen- 
tation, 1 (1945), 41 

Mu.\u Publishers' Numbers a Selettion oj 40 Dated Lists, 1710 1900 
(London, 1946, Ger tians . rev , 1961) 

'The Numbering of Beethoven’s Minor Works’. Notes, iv (1946-7), 36 
‘Poetry preserved in Music Bibliographical Notes on SmtillctI and 
Oswald. Flandcl and Haydn', Modem Language Note\, Ixiii (1948). 
73 

ed The World of (London, 1948 52) 

with D R Wakeling Schubert Ihemaiii Catalogue of all his liork\ 
(London, 1951, Ger trans , rev, enlarged 2/1978 by W Durr, 
A Fell, C Landon and others. Neuc Ausgabc samllichcr Werke, 
viii/4, as Franz Schubert Thematisches Verzeiehnis seiner Werke) 

'I he Sthubcrl Catalogue Additions and Correclions', ML, xxxiv 
(1953), 25 , 

‘Ncues von dci Glasharmonika’, OMz, \\ (1954), 380 I 

Handel a Documentary Biography (X.ovulon, 1955) 1 

‘Schubeit’s Income', ML, xxxvi (1955). 165 

Franz Schubert die Frinnerungen seiner Freunde (Leipzig, 1957, Fiig 
trans , 1958) i 

'Unfortunately not by me . MR, xix (1958), 3i)5 ^ 

'( ccilia and Parthenia’, M T, c (1959). 591 

'Washcissi und zu welchcm Fndc siudieri man Ikonographie'^’ SM..\ 
(I960), 230 

Mozart die Dokumente seines Lebens {Ksissc), 1961, I.ng trans. 1963) 
Mozart und seine Welt in zeitgenos.stsc hen Bildern (Kassel, 1961) [com- 
pletion of work by M Zcngci] 
wUhW A Bauer Mozart Briefe und Aufzeichnungen 
Reprints ol a dozen of his lesser-known articles with a Iributc on his 
80th birlhdav m OMi, xviii (196^, 405 49 

BIBLIOCiRAPHV 

Otto Lrtch Deutsch rum 75 Gehurtstug (Vienna, 1958) 

W Gerslenbcrg. I LaRucandW Rehm, eds Festschrift Otto Erich 
Deutsch (Kassel, 1963) (with complete list c»l miisieai publuations] 
R Klein 'Zum Gcdenken Otto F.nch Deutsch, OMz, xxii (1967), 
'37 

ALEC HYAll KING 

Deutsche Liederkran/. New York German choral 
society founded in 1847; .see NlW YORK, ^7 

Deutscher. See TFDFSCA. 

Deutscher Verlag fiir Musik. German firm of music 
publishers The German Democratic Republic stale 
music publishing house, it was founded in Leipzig on 1 
January 19.S4; Gunter Hempel became director m 
1974. By the mid-1970s it had published about 160 
book titles and 600 music titles, including complete 
critical editions, practical editions and publications 
of single works and music literature (specialized 
musicological works, Festschriften, yearbooks, biogra- 
phies, facsimile editions, reprints and children’s books 
with music). An orchestral and theatrical agency is 
attached to the firm. The Deutscher Verlag fiir Musik 
supports contemporary music; it has brought out 
numerous works by composers from the German 
Democratic Republic including Fritz Geisslcr, Peter 
Herrmann, Siegfried Kohler, Rainer Kunad, Siegfried 
Matthus and Udo Zimmermann. The firm is also 
responsible for the publication of music by Hanns Eisler 
and the Leipzig edition of Mendelssohn’s works; with 
other firms (notably Barenreiter) it has produced several 
collected editions. Experts from 80 countries are con- 
tributing to the firm’s series Musikgeschichte in Bildern 
(started by Heinrich Besseler and Max Schneider). 



In 1966 the firm published the Marxist-based 
two-volume Musiklexikon, edited by Horst Seeger. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

VEB Deutscher Verlagfur Musik. 1954-1974 (txipzig, 1974) 

HANS-MARTIN PLESSKE 


Deutschland (Gcr ). Germany 

Deux temps (Fr ). Two-STEP 

Devan, William Carrolle. See Van, GUILLAUME DE. 


Dev(ic, Natko (/> Glina, 30 June 1914). Yugoslav com- 
poser. At the Zagreb Academy he completed piano 
Studies with Geiger-Eichhom in 1937 and composition 
studies with Dugan in 1939 He then studied the piano 
with Stancic in Zagreb and composition with Marx 
in Vienna, he worked on electronic music under 
Davidovsky at Columbia University, New York (1967- 
8) He returned to the Zagreb Academy as professor 
and head of the department of composition and conduct- 
ing 

After an early nationalist phase, Dev6c came more 
and more to use novel techniques, though still retaining 
some contact with the features of Istrian folk music, 
most directly m the htarska suita his most popular 
composition, the opera Lahmska vjestua (‘The witch of 
Labin’) and the Violin Concertino Fibula for two 
orchestras is based on 1 2-note material derived from the 
intervallic and rhythmic structure of music for the ntis~ 
nice, the folk in.slrument characteristic of the (Yoatian 
coast. Devcic's u.sc of Croatian materials in an avant- 
garde context is again apparent m fgra njeci (‘Play on 
words’), where, in his own words, he set himself the task 
ol ‘transforming specific sound characteristics of the 
C'roatian language into qualities of pure sound, organiz- 
ing them in structures and joining them in a unity’ Non 
nova excellently illustrates its title in plays of contrasts - 
between different orchestral group.s, between mea.surcd 
and aleatory sections, and so on; the final passage, for 
four percussionists, is among the linest contemporary 
Croatian pieces 

WORKS 
(selntivc list) 

Opera Labinska vjcsiica [The witch of Labin], Zagreb. 1957 
Oicli IsiiiKska suila, 1948, Baluda, pf, orch, 1953, Vn Concertino. 
1958, Eibula, 2 orch, 1967, Non nova, 1972, Pania rei, pf, orch, 
1973, Entrc nous, 1975 

Itisi Koraci [Steps], pf, 1962, Mikro-suita, pf, 1965, Prologue, wind, 
perc, 1965, Odrazi [Refleclions], ens, 1965, Structures iranspar- 
cnles. harp, 1966, Cone, ens, 1969, Micro-tune, va, pf. 1971, 
Structures volantes, harp, 1971 

Vocal Seva [The lark], cantata, 1960; Vokali [Vowels], S, pf, 1968, 
Vokali It [Vowels It], Bar, pf, 1969, Igra rijcci [Play on word.sj. 2 
speakers, en.s, tape. 1%9 
Flee Columbia 68. 1968, Sonata, 1974 


Principal publishers Dru.^tvo Hrvatskih Skladatclja, Gerig 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

I Supiiic. ‘Estctski poglcdi u novijoj hrvatskoj muzici’, Aru musices, i 


(1969). 27 61 
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De Veg, Willem. See DE KESCH, WILLEM. 

Development (Ger. Durchfiihrung). The procedure, par- 
ticularly in a SONATA FORM movement, by which some 
or all of the thematic material from the first section (the 
exposition) is reshaped motivically, harmonically or 
conlrapuntally, or in any combination of those ways; 
hence the term ‘development’ is also applied to the sec- 
tion itself. It is usually followed by a harmonically more 
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stable passage preparing for the last section (the re- 
capitulation) by emphasizing the dominant of the tonal- 
ity of the movement. 

Devienne, Franfois (b Joinville, Haute-Marne, 31 Jan 
1759; d Paris, 5 Sept 1803). French flautist, bassoonist, 
composer and teacher. He was the seventh of eight 
children bom to Pierre Devienne and his second wife 
Marie Petit. Two obituaries published in 1803, which 
have since been proved apocryphal, claimed that when 
he was ten he wrote a mass which was performed by the 
musicians of the Royal Cravate cavalry regiment. He 
probably received his earliest training from the organist 
Morizot in Joinville, and continued his education with 
his elder brother and godfather, Fran 90 is Mcmmie, in 
Deux Ponts (now Zweibriicken) from 1776 to 1778. He 
left Deux Ponts on 15 May 1778 and may have spent 
some time with the Royal Cravate regiment during the 
following year. He joined the Paris Opera orchestra as 
last chair bassoonist in autumn 1779 for one season, 
and studied the flute with the orchestra’s principal 
flautist, Felix Rault. It is likely that Devienne entered 
the service of Cardinal de Rohan as a chamber musician 
in spring 1780 and remained there until mid- 1785. In 
1781 he joined the freemasons; he presumably became a 
member of the famous masonic orchestra, the Loge 
Olympique, dunng the 1780s. The first performance in 
Paris of a work by him was on 24 March 1780, when 
Ozi performed ‘a new Bassoon Concerto composed by 
de Vienne’ at the Concert Spirituel. Devienne first ap- 
peared in Pans as a soloist on 24 December 1782 at the 
Concert Spintuel when he performed ‘a new flute con- 
certo’, probably his Flute Concerto no.l; his first ap- 
pearance as a bassoon soloist at the Concert Spirituel 
was on 25 March 1784 when he played his Bassoon 
Concerto no.l. From 1782 to 1785 he performed at the 
Concert Spirituel as a soloist at least 18 times, but after 
3 Apnl 1785 he did not appear there for four years. 
From 1785 to 1789 his place of employment is uncer- 
tain; he may have been a member of the Swiss Guards 
Band in Versailles. 

Devienne probably returned to Pans in autumn or 
winter 1788. Les spectacles de Paris 1790 lists him as 
the second bassoonist of the Theatre de Monsieur (later 
the Theatre Feydeau) when it opened in January 1789 
and by autumn 1790 he had advanced to principal 
bassoonist, a position he held until April 1801, although 
in 1792 he still received the meagre annual salary of 
200 livres (the average salary of a bassoon player in the 
Opera orchestra in 1789 was 1080 livres). Devienne's 
first known solo appearance after his return to Paris was 
at the Concert Spintuel on 7 Apnl 1789, when he 
played the flute part in the premiere of his Sinfome 
concertante no.4. In autumn 1790 he joined the military 
band of the Pans National Guard where his duties 
included teaching music to the children of French sol- 
diers and participation in the musical events of the 
numerous festivals in Paris. This organization officially 
became the Free School of Music of the National Guard 
in 1792, and Devienne was one of the three sergeants in 
its administration with an annual salary of 1100 livres 
(the Free School became the National Institute of Music 
in 1793 and the Paris Conservatoire in 1795). The 
marriage of Devienne to a Mile Maillard presumably 
took place between 1789 and 1792; they had five chil- 
dren. 

The Theatre Montansicr, which devoted most of its 
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productions to onginal French operas comiques, opened 
on 12 April 1790 and Devienne’s Le manage cland- 
estin was staged there the following November. Two 
more of his operas were staged before his most popular 
opera, Lvs visitandmes (1792), was performed at the 
Theatre Feydeau. This opera was among the most suc- 
cessful of the Revolutionary period; it had over 200 
performances in Paris between 1792 and 1797. 
Devienne’s royalties for its 20 performances in July and 
August 1792 alone totalled 684 livres. At the height of 
this success a handsome portrait of Dcvicnnc, now in 
the M usees Royaux in Brussels, was painted. It was 
formerly attnbuted to J -L. David but is now thought to 
have been painted by Laneuville or some other student 
of David (see illustration). 



Francois Devienne" portrait {early 1790s) by a pupil 
(possibly Laneuville) of Jacques Louis David m the 
M usees Royaux des Beaux- Arts, Brussels 


Devienne’s famous method for the one-key flute was 
published in 1794. It contains information on flute tech- 
niques and performing practice (particularly late 18th- 
century articulation) as well as flute duets of elementary 
and intermediate difflculty. The following year the Paris 
Conservatoire was established, and Devienne was ap- 
pointed one of its nine elected administrators and 
professor of flute (first class) with an annual salary of 
5000 livres. After 1795 three more of his operas were 
staged, and he occupied himself with his duties in the 
Theatre Feydeau orchestra and at the Consicrvatoire. 
Five of his students won prizes at the Conservatoire 
between 1797 and 1801, and one (Joseph Guillou) was 
appointed professor of flute there in 1816. 

On 12 April 1801 the Theatre Feydeau abruptly 
closed. Its orchestra and that of the Theatre Favart 
merg^ the following September to form the new Opera- 
Comique orchestra, but it is not known if Devienne was 
a member of this orchestra. In May 1803 he entered 
Charenton, a Parisian home for the mentally ill, where 


he died the following September after a long illness 
which ended by impairing his reason. 

Devienne’s compositions did much to raise the 
musical level of works written for wind instruments in 
France in the late 18th century. His greatest contribu- 
tions are in the areas of the concerto, the sinfonie con- 
certante and opera, although he also wrote 25 quartets, 
46 trios, 147 duos and 67 sonatas. The texture of 
Devienne’s compositions is primarily that of a single 
melodic line with a subordinate accompaniment. The 
melodies are elegant and graceful, and the instrumental 
works are frequently interspersed with sections written 
to display the performer’s technique. There is little con- 
trapuntal orientation or thematic development in any of 
the works. The most common structural forms are the 
binary, theme and variations, rondo and early sonata 
forms (with a second exposition in place of the develop- 
ment). There is an astonishing lack of manuscripts of 
Devienne’s compositions, even though most of his 
works seem to have been published. I 

WORKS 

(most printed works published in Fans) 

.STAOF \ 

All are operas comiques unless olherwisc slated, all were first pbr- 
fonned in Pans 

Lc manage clandcslin (I. Viscount de Segur), Montansier, 11 N6v 
1790. ! air pubd 

I cs precieuscs ridicules (1. P P L | Moline, after Moliere). Montansier. 
9 Aug 1791 

Encore des Savoyards, ou L’6colc des parvenus (I. J.-B Pu)oulx), 
Favart, 8 Feb 1792, I air pubd 

Les visitandincs (2, L B Picard), Feydeau, 7 July 1792, rev in 3 acts, 
1793 (1793), excerpts, arrs pubd separately 
L’enlcvemcnl des Sabines (vaudeville comedy, 2, Picard), Feydeau 31 
Oct 1792, doubtful 

Les quiproquos espagnols (2, J -E Dejaurc), Peydeau, 10 Dec 1792 
Le congres des rois (Revolutionary opera, 3, Dcsmaillots [A F Eve)). 

Opcra-Comiquc, 26 Peb 1794, collab 1 1 others 
Rose ct Aurcle (1, Picard), Feydeau, 8 Aug 1794 (n d ), excerpts pubd 
Agnes cl Felix, ou Ixs deux cspicgles (3. C -A Demouslier), Peydeau, 
22 Aug 1795 

Volccour, ou Un lour de page (1. F Pavicre), Pavari, 22 March 1797 
Les comediens ambulans (2, Picard), 28 Dec 1798 (1799) 

Le valet de deux mailrcs ( I , J -P Roger), Feydeau, 2 Nov 1 799 ( 1 800) 

VtK'AL 

49 romances in 7 collections, most for 1 v, pffsome pf/harpj, fl/vn ad lib 
(1783-97) 

7 patriotic songs, most for Iv, be, some acc wind band (cl 797), some 
act orch (1794). listed in Pierre, 1904 
()RrHB.STRAI. 

Sinfonics conccrtantcs (thematic catalogue in Brook, 1962, only solo 
insts listed) no 1, F. hn, bn (1785), no 2, C. ob/cl, bn (rl786), 1 in 
P, fl, cl, bn, op 22 (cl788), I in Bb, 2 cl, op 25 (cl788). arr 
?Ducreux for 2 fl, no.4, F, fl, ob, hn, bn (cl 791), 1 in F, fl, ob, hn, bn 
(c 1797), 1 III G, 2 fl, op 76 (1799 or 1801) 

Fl cones C.’onccrlino ‘d’airs tonnus’ and 4 cones [nos. 2 5] ‘d’airs 
connus’ ( 1 782), 1 2 pubd separately [also arr fl, vn, vc, by P Vaillaro 
(cl 811), and cl solo] no 1, D (1782), no 2, D (1783), no 3, G 
( 1 784), no 4, G (n.d ), no 5, G (before 1 792), no.6, D ( 1 794), no 7, c 
(cl 787), no 8, G (cl 794), no 9. c (1793), no 10, D (1802), no.l 1, b 
(cl 806), no 12, A and a (cl 806), Tin D (after 1803) 

Bn cones no 1, C (178.5); no.2 (cl 794), no 3. F (1790), no 4, C (1793) 
Pin cones no 1. C, 1785, ed E. Leloir (Amsterdam, 1974), no 2, 1 in F 
(cl 788), collab F. Duvernoy 

Other orch La bataille de Gemmapp, programmatic ov , D ( 1 794), arr 
kbd, vn, VC (1794), and pf solo (cl 796), Ouvcrlurc, wind band, F 
(1794) 

CHAMBER 

Qts 21 for fl, vn, va. vc, inci 6 as bk 1 (1783), 6 as bk 2, op 16 (cl 786), 
3 as bk 3, op 62 (<1791), 6 as bk 4, op 66 [? and op.671 (cl 794), 
Sonate cn quatuor, fl, va, hn/vc, pf/hpd (1789); 3 for bn, vn, va, vc, 
op 73 (c I8()0), arr cl, vn, va, vc, as op,75 
Trios. 6 for fl, va, vc (1784), 6 for bn, vn, vc, op. 17 (cl 782); 6 for 2 fl, 
vc, op 19 [also as op 60] (cl 787), 1 for fl, bn/vc, pf/hpd (1787); 6 for 
2 cl, bn, op.27 (1790); 6 for fl, cl, bn, opp.61--2 [also as op6J 
(f 179.5), also pubd for fl. vn. vc; 6 for fl, vn, vc, ?op.66 [also as op. 19] 
(cl 798), also pubd for 3 fl; 3 for fl, vn, vc, ?op 66 (cl 795); 3 for 2 cl, 
bn, op 75 (cl801), also pubd for 2 fl, bn/vc as op.77, 3 for cl, hn, bn 
(cl 805) 



Duos: 108 in 18 sets for 2 fl (1782 1820); 15 m 3 sets for fl. vn 
(rlTOH, 6 arr. 2 cl; 6 for fl, va (1784), arr. 2 fl, and cl. va, 12 in 2 
scls. cl, bn (il788-cl803), 6 for 2 bn (fl782) 

Sonatas 7 in 3 sets, hpd/pf, fl obbl (1784-9), 48 in 8 sets for fl. b 
(1 786-'^ 1809), 12 arr. cl, b, 6 arr. vn, b, 6 arr. 2 fl, 6 arr. ob, b, 6 for 
bn, b (71788), 6 for pf, vn ad lib (cl 800), 2 adagios, hpd (1783) 
Arrs • Excerpts from operas by Ga veaux and Cherubim, an . wind band, 
Pleycl. 3 qnts, arr fl, vn, 2 va, vc, Plcyel 27 qls. arr fl, vn, va, vc, 
Plcycl- 3 trios, arr fl, vn, vc; Plcyel 6 duos, arr 2 fl. Plcyel. 6 
sonatas, arr fl, vc; P Kreutzer 6 sonatas, arr fl, vc 

PFDACKKJICAI 

Nouvclle methode theoriqqe et pratique pour la flute (Pans, 1794//?, 
and many later edns.). music pubd separately (OITenbach. 1793) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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WIILIAM MONTGOMERY 


l>e Vigne [Devigna, de Vinca, dc Wyngaerde], Antoine 
(d Antwerp, 1498 or 1499), Flemish composer An 
Antoine dc Wyngaerde was appointed chaplain at the 
Vrouwekerk, Antwerp, in 1483, on taking up the post 
he adopted the name form ‘de Vinca’. He is probably 
identifiable with a student at Louvain University from 
the diocese of Cambrai, although Glarean described the 
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composer as being from Utrecht. He appears to have 
retained the post in Antwerp until his death. 

Two compositions by de Vigne are extant. Glarean 
remarked on the expressive power of the four-voice Ego 
dormio {CH'SCis 463): ‘the entire song has an inherent 
grace in all voices, so that one may see the sleeper 
actually awakened'. Franch cor quastu [Franc coeur, 
qu’as tu]/ For tuna {RJSM 1502^ ed. in MRM, n, 1967) 
is a remarkable five-voice chanson. According to 
Lowinsky, it is one of the best examples of the Fortuna 
tradition in music. Not only does it employ the Fortuna 
melody in two voices at two speeds, but also uses its 
inversion in two other voices, at two different speeds; 
the superius sings the French melody. Both pieces are 
chordal in conception with simple and straightforward 
harmonic bass lines 
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STANLEY BOORMAN 

Devisenarie (Gcr ). A term invented by Hugo Riemann 
for which there is no immediately intelligible English 
translation Devi.se means ‘device’, in the sense of 
Longfellow’s ‘a banner with the strange device’. 
Riemann used the term to describe a common character- 
istic of Baroque anas, the singer begins with the opening 
of his first phrase, followed by an instrumental ritor- 
ncllo, and then sings it complete (see ex.l, below). 

JACK WESTRUP 

De Vito, Gioconda {b Martina Franca, Lecce, 22 June 
1907). British violinist of Italian birth. She studied the 
violin at Pesaro and later in Rome. In 1932 she won an 
international violin competition in Vienna, which led to 
notable concert appearances and to her appointment as 
principal professor of violin at the Accademia di S 
Cecilia, Rome. She devoted much of her time to teach- 
ing until after 1945, and first came to London in 1947 
to make gramophone records. Her London concert 
debut was in 1948 with the LPO; in 1949 she married 
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and settled in England. 

Until she retired in 1961 she was widely praised for 
her consistent achievement of an almost ideal blend of 
expert technique and poetic imagination in the major 
works of the standard violin repertory, particularly in 
Bach, Mendelssohn and Brahms. An outward serenity of 
style disciplined an inward spirit of passionate feeling 
She had the professional use of a Stradivari violin (the 
‘Tuscan’) on loan from the Accademia di S Cecilia, from 
which she drew an exceptionally clear, rich tone, as 
some of her gramophone records testify. 

NOEL GOODWIN 

Devoto, Daniel {h Buenos Aires, 25 Dec 1916). Argen- 
tine musicologist, writer and composer. He was taught 
the piano and interpretation by Jacqueline Ibels (Buenos 
Aires 1947- 51) and Jane Bathori (Buenos Aires 1942- 
6, Paris 1952-9), and composition by Jules Perceval 
(Buenos Aires 1935-9), Juan Carlos Paz (Buenos Aires 
1947-51) and Rene Leibowitz (Pans 1952-3). He took 
doctorates at the universities of Buenos Aires (1951, in 
literature and philosophy) and Paris (1955, in music 
and literature) and a doctorat es lettres at the University 
of Paris in 1970 with a dissertation on the contribution 
of folklore and musicology to literary criticism. 
Between 1940 and 1952 he gave many lectures and 
concerts at several Argentine universities, notably at 
Cuyo, as professor of music history and aesthetics 
(1944-5). In 1953 he joined the CNRS, where he was 
appointed directeur de recherche in 1966. Concurrently 
he lectured in France and abroad (England 1963, 
Pittsburgh 1967), as reader at the musicological 
institute in Poitiers (1968) and as lecturer in medieval 
Spanish literature at the Ecole Normale Superieurc (ap- 
pointed 1973). A member of several learned musical 
and literary societies, he was one of the founders of the 
Agrupacion Nueva Musica of Buenos Aires (1944). 

Devoto’s work is vaned and extensive; while his main 
interests are literary, including folklore, his considerable 
musicological research has focussed on Spam and Latin 
America, contemporary music and current musical 
events, subjects which he has frequently related to liter- 
ary topics. He has produced numerous reviews, transla- 
tions, and annotated editions. His published composi- 
tions include works for solo flute and for voice and 
piano. 

WRITINGS 

‘La cancion tradicional y la musicu culta', Revista de la Universidad de 
Buenos Atres, ii/l (1944), 73 

‘Sobre la musica tradiaonal espanola’, Revista de filologia htspamca, v 
(Buenos Aircs, 1944), 343 

Dos closes puhlicas de historta de la musica (Mendoza, 1945) 
‘Homcnaje a Debussy', Cursos y conferencias, xxxiii (Buenos .Aires, 
1948), 256 

cd. A Eximeno Autohiografla Mdita (Buenos Aires, 1949) 

‘Sobre paremiologia popular portena bailes e inslrumcnlos en cl habla 
bonaerense’, Filologia, in (Buenos Aire.s, 1951), <>-83, 206 
‘Situacidn de la musica concreta’, Revista espanola, ii (Madrid, 1953), 
195 

‘La Tama espaAola de Josquin dcs Pres y un romance de Gongora', 
Bulletin hispanique, Ivi (Bordeaux, 1954), 301 
Gonzalo de Berceo et la musique ' etude sur 2 mots espagnols anciens 
(dm., U. of Pans. 1955) 

‘Musique argentine contcmporaine', Musique et radio, xIv(Paris, 1955), 
April, 161, 163, 165 

‘Sobre el estudio Tolklorico del romancero espaAol proposicioncs para 
un metodo de estudio de la trasmision tradicional’. Bulletin 
hispanique, Ivii (1955), 233 91 

‘Musique et pocsie dans I'oeuvre des vihuehslcs’, AnnM, iv (1956), 85 
‘La musique am6ricame contcmporaine', Le Ixtrousse mensuel (X^Sl), 
no.5l9, p.363 

‘Metamorphoses d’unc cithare'. RdM, xli (1958), 27 
‘ La enumeracidn dc instrumentos musicalcs cn la poesia medieval caste- 


liana', Mureldnea en homenaje a Monsehor Higinin Angles 
(Barcelona. 1958 61), 211 

‘Deux musiciens ru!«,<>cs dans le Dokior Faustus de Thomas Mann', 
Revue de litterature comparee, xxxiii (1959), 104 
‘Panorama de la mu.sicologia latinoamcricana’, AcM, xxxi (1959), 91 
*l.a Ibllc sarabandc', RdM, xlv (1960), .3-43, xlvi (I960), 145-80, see 
also xlvii (1961), 113, 1 (1964), 175 207 
‘Senlido y forma de la cantica “Eya velar" Bulletin hispanique, Ixv 
(1963), 206 37 

‘Quciques instruments "espagnols" du haul Moycn Age’, fMSCR, ix 
Salzburg 1964, 183 

‘Souvenirs, musique el pocsie dans un roman hislonque'. Revue de 
litterature comparee, xxxviii (1964), 414 
‘Sur le sejour de Briceno a Paris’, RdM, li (1965), 145 
‘Dc la zarabanda a la sarabandc', RMFC, vi (1966), 27 72 
‘Sur le repertoire des oiseaux espagnols’, RdM, liv (1968), 176 205 
Contribution du folklore et de la mustcologie d la critique liiteratre 
(diss , IJ of Pans. 1970) 

‘Dos notas sobre el Lihro de Apolonio', Bulletin hispanique, Ixxiv 
(1972), 291 3-30 
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Daniel Devoto titres et travaux scientifiques (1937 /966) (Pans, 196(i) 
[mcl complete list ol writings] ' 

CHRISTIANL SFILI H WFISSENBAC’HER 

Devreese, Frederic (h Amsterdam, 2 June 1929). Bel- 
gian conductor and composer The son of Godfned 
Devreese, he studied at the conservatories of Mechelen 
and Brussels, and later at the Accademia di S Cecilia 
(1952-5) and the Vienna Stale Music Academy (1955- 
6). Subsequently he took an appointment as a producer 
for Belgian Television, and much of his work, as con- 
ductor and composer, has been with this medium He 
has conducted the symphony and chamber orchestras 
of Belgian Radio, in addition to appearing as a guest 
conductor abroad His early works, notably the First 
Piano Concerto, were influenced by jazz and by the 
music of Gershwin; while he has remained an eclectic 
composer, a certain Flemish expressionism is evident 
in his later music In 1964 he received the Italia Prize 
jointly with Mark Liebrecht for the television opera 
Willem van Saeflinge, which was adapted for the stage 
in the same year 

W(3RKS 
(selective list) 

Drumalic Mascaradc, ballcl, 1956. Willem van Saellinge (icicvision 
opera, J Francis), 1964, Le cavalier bizarre (lelevision opera, M dc 
Ghclderodc), 1967, De licfde van Don Juan (ballcl, A laxlair), 
1974 

Documenlaiy films by Paul Hacsaeris hen freemdc rcis (l^s clcs de.s 
chants surrealisles), 1966, Brcugel, 1968, KvenepocI, schildcr van de 
tederhcid, 1970, James En.sor, 1972 
Feature films by Andre Delvaux Dc man die zijn haur kort liel knippcn 
[The man who had his hair cut short]; 1965, Un .soir, un train, 1968, 
Rendcr-vous a Braye, 1971 

Orch. Pf Cones no I, 1949, no.2, 1952, no .3. 1958, Vn Cone ,1951, 
Sym , 1953, Tpl Cone , 1957, Mouvements. sir, 1962, Evocations, 
suite, 1965, Divcrlimcnlo, sir. 1971, Don Juan, suite, 1974, 
Maskaradc, brass, 1976, Ouvcrlure, 1976 
Chamber mm, c.«.n«s CORNhEL MERTENS 

Devree§e, Godfried (/> Kortrijk, 22 Jan 1893; d 
Brussels, 4 June 1972). Belgian violinist, conductor and 
composer. At the Brussels Conservatory he studied 
violin under Ysaye and Thomson and composition 
under Gilson and Rasse, then became leader of the 
Kurhaus Orchestra in The Hague and a member of the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra in Amsterdam. For some 
lime he was conductor at the Lyric Theatre, Antwerp, 
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and jn 1924 at the Park Theatre Vauxhall, Brussels. 
Later he worked in Monaco, and in 1930 he became 
director of the Mechelen Conservatory until he retired 
in 1959. During this period he conducted the orchestras 
of the Belgian Radio and was also a guest conductor in 
Holland, France and Poland. 

His compositions remained Romantic in style, 
occasionally influenced by impressionism. 

WORKS 

Orclicsirul Vlaamsc rapsodie, Heroisch gcdicht. Golischc synifoiuc, 

Ciocthe symionic. Tombeltx-nc (ballet), 1926, vn conccrlo 
Cantata Bcatrijs (Pnx dc Rome, 1922) 

Chamber and piano music, songs, choral works 

Principal publisher CeBcDcM 

C’ORNRFL MKRTENS 

Devrient, Eduard (Philipp) {h Berlin, 11 Aug 1801, 
J Karlsruhe, 4 Oct 1877). German theatre hi.storian, 
librettist and baritone. Eduard Dcvrient, nephew of the 
actor Ludwig Dcvrient, had two brothers who became 
actors Karl (first husband of Wilhelmine Schrodcr- 
Dcvnenl) and E!mil At the age of 17 he entered the 
Berlin Singakademie and studied singing and thorough* 
bass with Zeller He gave his first solo public 
performance in 1819 in Berlin in H Graun's Dcr 
I'od Jesu and on IS April 1819 he sang the part ol 
Thanalos in Gluck’s Alcesti\ after his performance as 
Ma.setto m Don Giovanni^ he was engaged as a baritone 
at the Royal Opera 

In 1822, Dcvrient went on a lour to Dresden, 
Leipzig, Kassel and Frankfurt (where he was influenced 
by J. N. Schelblc) Later he vi.sited Vienna to hear the 
Italian opera in which Lablachc and other famous 
singers were performing under Barbaia’s direction He 
met Mendelssohn in July 1822 and they became close 
friends They tirst heard some of the numbers of Bach's 
St Matthew' Fassion at the Friday practices at which 
Zeller rehearsed works which he considered the public 
would not appreciate Dcvrient became determined to 
have the work performed in Berlin under Mendelssohn's 
direction Through his efrorls, Zeller cooperated, and 
the famous perfonnance which started the Bach revival 
look place under Mendelssohn on 11 March 1829. 
Dcvrient himself gave a much praised performance of 
the part of C'hrisl. 

A major setback came when he lost his voice through 
overwork after his performance of the Templar in 
Marschner's Der Tempter und die Judin in 1831. He was 
forced to concentrate on acting, although he sang 
occasionally, from 1834 he appeared exclusively in 
spoken roles In 1844 he became chief producer and 
actor at the Dresden Court Theatre After his resigna- 
tion in 1846, he worked as a writer until his appoint- 
ment as director of the Karlsruhe Court Theatre in 
1852; he retired in 1870. He married a singer, Thercse 
Schlesingcr, when he was 23; of their children only one, 
Otto, had a successful theatrical career. 

Dcvrient was successful as opera singer (in works by 
Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, Weber, Marschner, 
Rossini and Auber), actor and playwright; yet his major 
contribution lies in his work as theatre reformer, 
historian and librettist, and in his eftbrts towards the 
Bach revival. His libretto Hans Heiling. originally 
written for Mendelssohn (1827), was later revised for 
Marschner; Devrient sang the title role at the first 
performance (Beilin, 1833). Settings by W. Taubert of 
Die Kirmess (1831) and Der Zigeuner (1832) by 
Devrient were also first performed at Berlin (1832 and 
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1834 respectively). Anjiong his writings. Das 

National theater des neuen Deutschlands: erne 

Reformschrift (1849) and Geschichte der deuisehen 
Sehauspielkunst (1848-74) are particularly important. 
Devrient advocated the formation of a national theatre; 
he raised the standard of performances in Karlsruhe, 
paying careful attention to details in the belief that 
everything must contribute to the total drama. He 
deplored anything careless or unplanned and sought to 
eliminate virtuosity; he also recognized the importance 
of historical costumes 

BlBLlOCiRAPHY 
h Dcvrient (Berlin, 1840) 

- Memo trmnerunffcn an Felix Mendelssohn- Bar iholdy und seine 
Brief e an muh (Lcip/tg, 1869. Eng trans . 1869/AJ1962) 

F Ktlian Beilrage zur Ge.sihichte des Karlsruher Hof theaters unter 
Eduard Devrient (Karlsruhe, 1891) 

H Devrient ‘Brierwechsel 7wischcn Gustav FieyUg und Eduard 
Dcvrient’, H’estermanns Monai\heftc\ xli (1901 2), 127. 199, 143, 
S05 

A von Hansiein ‘Eduard Dcvrient und Albert Lindner nach bisher 
uiigcdruckten Bricfen’, Deutsche Thalia, i (1902), 71 
I Dcvrient 7ugt'«dt'r/nncrMngcn (Stuttgart. 1905) 

H Laubc Theaterkritiken und dramalurgische 4ufsaize (BerUn, 1906) 
H licvnent, cd Brief c z wise hen Eduard und There se Devrient 
(Stuttgart, 1909) 

P A Merbach, cd ‘Bricfe /wi&ehcn Eduard Dcvrient und J Rietz', 
AM\x\ III (1921), 321 

R K Goldschmit Eduard Devrient s Buhnenreform am Karlsruher 
Hof theater ( Leipzig, 1921) 

E Rein Eduard Devrient als Oherrefiisseur in Dresden von JS44 6 
(diss , IJ ol Erlangen. 19.^1) 

J Bab Die Devrients (Berlin, 1932) 

F d'Amict> ‘Devrient, Eduard’, ES 

R Kabcl. ed Eduard Devrient atis semen Tagehut hern ( Weimar, 1 964) 
G M Hennebcrg and f) PiischcF Virtuoscntum und F,nsemhle- 
gedankc', Mk) Jahre Dresdner Staatstheater (Berlin, 1967) 

GAYNOR G JONES 

Devroye, Theodore Joseph [Vroye, Theodore Joseph 
dej {h Villers-la-Villc, Brabant, 19 Aug 1804, d Liege, 
29 July 1873), Belgian music scholar. He studied for 
the priesthood at the seminaries in Mechelen and Liege 
and was ordained in Munster in 1828. He served at the 
church of St Christophc in Liege from 1830 until 1835, 
when he was appointed to the cathedral as canon and 
precentor for the diocese of Liege. His many activities 
within diocesan administration included the restoration 
of churches which had suffered from recent wars in 
Europe, the construction of organs and the rejuvenation 
of religious music Between 1842 and 1862 he 
attempted to reform the faulty plainsong melodies which 
were being used in the Catholic church services 
throughout the diocese by editing a series of revised 
liturgical books based on the Medicean editions of 
Plantin and of Plomleux. Devroye’s editions demon- 
strate his theory promoting precise correspondence be- 
tween melodic and prosodic accents. He was president 
of the church music congresses held in Mechelen in 
1863 and 1864, and was a member of several scholarly 
musical and archaeological societies in Belgium and 
Italy. 

WRITINGS 

Tratle de plainchant a Tusage des s^minaires (Lidge, 1831, 2/1839) 
Vesperale romanum sive Aniiphonate romanum ahreviatum cum 
Psalteno (Liegc. 1842. 2/1850 [wilh u Suppkmentum officia propria 
diocests I^odiensLs], 3/1860) \FetisB cites an 1829 edn J 
Manuale cantorum ad taudes el parvas horas, juxta Breviarium 
romanum. cum psalmis capituiis et orationihus (Liege, 1849) 
Processionale romanum eontiner^s responsoria. hymnos. antiphonas 
psatmos tn processionibus diceruia additts laudihus vespertinis de SS 
Sacramento de S. Cruce de Beata M.V et supplemento ex pontificaii 
romano(Uegp, 1849. 3/1870) 

Graduate romanum fuxta missale et officia novissime auctoritate 
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Aposlotica pro universali ecclesia approhata (Liege. 1851, 3/1869) 
\FetisB cites an 1831 edn | 

Manuale cantor urn ofjicm propria Sanctorum ccdesiae cathedralis 
civttaii.s et diocests l^odiensis (Liege, 1858) 
with X van Elewyck Dc la musique religieuse lc\ congres de Malmes 
( IH63 et IH64) et de Pans {I860) et la legislation de leglise sur cette 
ma/fm' (Pans. Louvain and Brussels, 1866) 

Concours de musiques rehgieuses (Brussels, 1867) 

Sw la peinture chretienne {Antwerp. 1871) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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J Helbig ‘Lc chanoinc Oevroye’, Bulletin de I'lnstitut anheologique 
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J Quilm ‘Devtoye, Thcodorc-Joseph’, M(iG 

JOHN A KMLRSON 

l)e Waait, Edo {b Amsterdam, 1 June 1941). Dutch 
conductor. The son of a choral singer, he studied the 
oboe with Haakon Stotijn at the Amsterdam 
Conservatory, and became co-principal oboe with the 
Amsterdam PO in 1961, and with the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra in 1963. During this time he was studying 
conducting, and a course at Hilvcrsum in 1964 under 
Franco Ferrara brought about his debut with the 
Netherlands Radio PO: later that year he won a pnze in 
the Dimitri Mitropoulos conductors’ competition at 
New York, the year’s engagement as assistant conductor 
with the New York PO, 1965-6, however, proved to 
have less practical value than he had hoped. He was 
engaged at the 1965 Spoleto Festival, conducting a 
double bill of The Soldier \s Tale and Tosatti's Partita a 
pugm. His career took firmer root in 1966 with his 
appointment as musical director of the Netherlands 
Wind Ensemble (with whom he made some excellent 
recordings, particularly of Mozart) and as assistant con- 
ductor with the Concertgebouw Orchc.stra. In the fol- 
lowing year he became co-conductor of the Rotterdam 
PO with Jean Fournet, and succeeded him as musical 
director in 1973. He made his British debut in 1969 
with the RPO at Folkestone (1970 in London), and 
broadened his operatic expenence with the Netherlands 
Opera from 1970, in the USA at the 1971 Santa Fe 
festival, and elsewhere, in addition to making concert 
tours. He was appointed principal guest conductor of 
the San Francisco SO from 1975. In 1976 he made his 
Covent Garden debut with Ariadne auf Naxos. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

C Grier *Kdo dc Waarl’, Mu\n and Muiician.i, xvin/10 (1970), 28 
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NOF.L GOODWIN 

De Yllanes, Johannes. See HiLl ANIS, JOHANNHS. 

Dezais, Joseph. French choreographer and dancing 
teacher, possibly related to PROSPl-R-DlDiPR 
DfcSHAYES. 

DezMe [D.Z , Dezedes, Dcsaidcs, Dc Zaidcs], Nicolas 
[VAlexandre] (b ‘’1740-45; d Paris, II Sept 1792). 
Composer, resident in Pans. He is variously thought to 
have been born in Turin, Lyons, in Germany or in 
Slavonia, and there is some evidence that he may have 
been the illegitimate son of a German prince (perhaps 
even Frederick II of Pru.ssia). Of his family background 
he himself knew only that his name contained the 
letters ‘d’ and ‘z’, with which he signed his scores. He 
received an education befitting a high birth, and was 
placed under the direction of an abbe to learn the fun- 
damentals of mu.sic and the harp. He then went to Paris 
to perfect his music education and to study composition. 


During these years he received an annual allowance of 
25,000 francs, which was to be doubled when he came 
of age provided he did not investigate his ancestry. He 
persisted in doing so, however, and the allowance was 
withdrawn To support himself he turned his musical 
talents to advantage, and began a fruitful association 
with the librettist Monvel. In 1772 his first opera, Julie, 
received its premiere with much success at the Theatre- 
Italien; this initiated a long series of widely acclaimed 
theatrical works over the next two decades. Blaise et 
Bahet (1783), his most successful work, maintained its 
popularity at the Theatre-Italien for over two years. The 
role of Blaise was sung by Mme Dugazon, and with it 
she began the most brilliant episode of her career. In 
1785 Duke Maximilian of Zwcibriicken, later King of 
Bavaria, gave Dezede a captain’s brevets and a stipend 
of IBO louts on condition that he spent a month each 
year m Zweibriicken. This grant made him no more 
wealthy, for he dissipated it and alienated his bcnefaclor. 
According to early biographies his prodigalities ruiijicd 
his mistress, Mme Belcour of the Corned ic-Fran^alse, 
who, though no longer young, was infatuated with him 
Dezede was survived by Mme Belcour and a daught 9 r 
Florine {b 71766, d by 1792), whose one-act comec^ 
Lueette et Lucas, ou La paysanne rurieuse, in imitatiofi 
of her father's style, was performed with little success at 
the Theatre-Italicn in 1781 and the score published A 
portrait by Greuze shows Dezede in richly embroidered 
dress. He is said to have affected a brusque manner and 
grand tone, which contradicted his natural benevolence 

Dezede, called ‘the Orpheus of the Fields', specialized 
in the pastoral, and in this genre he had no imitators or 
rivals. His operas were translated into several languages 
and widely performed throughout Europe, some being 
revived more than two decades after his death. At least 
five of them were performed in Russia, sometimes in 
Russian translation, Blaise et Babet was well known in 
the USA and even had a performance on the island of 
Mauritius His music was characterized by a freshness 
and innocence to which he added taste, elegance and 
directness of expression and sentiment. Blaise et Babet, 
which attracted audiences by the moving pastoral tone 
of Its score, is his masterpiece. Its overture, which has 
been favourably compared with those of Grctry, and its 
airs, were extracted and published separately in 
numerous arrangements throughout Europe and the 
USA. Generous with advice to young playwrights, 
Dezede thoroughly understood the art of dramatic con- 
struction- Auguste et Theodore (1789), on a subject 
from German theatre, demonstrated his skill in setting 
what remained essentially a play. The success of U's 
trois noces (1790) a quasi-pastoral featuring military 
defiles, a happy nobility, and a simple and loving king 
surrounded by child-like subjects - helped to reassert 
the position of the Comedie in the political struggles 
raging in Pans at the time. Paulin et Clairette (1792), a 
light opera given at the Theatre de la Nation (Thcatre- 
Fran^aise), threatened the former prerogatives of the 
Theatre-Italien to all comic opera. 

Despite their popularity Dezede’s works did not sur- 
vive the Napoleonic era. An air from Julie, ’Lison dor- 
mait dans un bocage’, served as the theme of a set of 
nine variations for piano (ic264) by Mozart, who may 
have known Dezide personally. The well-known air Ah. 
vous dirais-je, Maman^, used by Mozart in another set 
of variations (K265) and famous in English as Twinkle, 
twinkle little star, is attributed to Dezede. 
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WORKS 

(all printed works puhtished w Pans) 

OPERAS 

(pcrjormed in Paris unless otherwise stated) 

Julie (opera comiquc, 3. J M B.deMonvel),Comedic-Ilaliennc.28Sept 
1772, score (rl772) 

L'crreur d'un moment, ou La suite de Julie (op6ra comique, 1 , Monvel), 
ComMie-ltalienne, 14 June 1773, score (1773) 

U stratagimc decouvcrt (comedie, 2, Monvel). Comedic-Italiennc, 4 
Oct 1773 

Lcs irois fermicrs (comedie, 2, Monvel), Comedic-ltalicnnc. 24 May 
1777; score, op 4 (r 1777) 

Falmc.ou Lelangagcdcsflcurs(com6die-ballel,2, J PAR de Saint- 
Marc), Fontainebleau, 30 Oct 1777 
Zulima ou L'art ct la nature, ou La nature el Tart (opera comiquc, 3, 

P. dc Monteignac, after Sauve de La Nouc ^liska), Comedie- 
Italicnnc, 9 May 1778 

Leporteurdc chaise (op6ra comiquc. 2, Monvel), Comcdic-ltaliennc, 10 
Dec 1778, reduced to 1 act as Jerome el Champagne, 1 1 Jan 1781 
Cecile (opera comique, 3, Mabile), Versailles, residence of Mme de 
Montesson, 24 Feb 1780, score, F-Pn 
A trompeur, Irompcur cl dcmi, ou Lcs torts du sentiment (opera 
comiquc, I, E L B dc Sauvigny), Comedie-Italiennc, 3 May 1780, 
also known as Fin contre fin 

l*cronne sauvec (opera, 4, Sauvigny), Opera, 27 May 1783. score. Pc 
Bl«iise cl Babct, ou La suite des trois Icrmieis (opera comiquc. 2. 

Monvel), Versailles, 4 April 1783, score (cl 783) 

Alexis cl Justine (opera comiquc, 2, Monvel), Versailles. 14 Jan 1785, 
score, op 13 (cl 785) 

Alcindor (opera-fecric, 3. M A J. Rochon dc Chabannes), Opera, 17 
April 1787, score. Po, nv . 1 ana. dana*s by E J Floquet 
Auguste ct Theodore, ou Les deux pages (opera comique, 2, L -F Faur, 
after J J Engel DerFxlelknabe),Comcdie-Fran(;aise, 6 March 1789, 
\ollab E de Manteulcl 

I ,cs tiois noccs (piece champetre, I, De/ide), Theatre de la Nation, 23 
Feb 1790 

1 erdinand, ou L a .suite des Oeux pages (comedie, 3, IXv^c), Comedie- 
Italienne, 19 June 1 79(1 

Adcle el Oidier (opera comiquc. I. Boutiller), Opera-Comique. 5 Nov 
1790 

Paulin cl C'lairellc, ou Lcs deux cspieglcs (prose comedie, 2, ITe/ide), 
llicalre de la Nation. 5 Jan 1792 

Melitc (opera comiquc, 3, F G Dcsfontaincs), Opera-Comiquc, 19 
March 1792 

La Icte dc la cinquantainc (opera, 2, Faur). Theatre des Amis de la 
Paine, 9 Jan 1796, score (cl 796) 

Amudis (opera), unhnished, Inez de Castro (opera), unfinished. Lc 
vei liable Figaro (opera comique, 3, Sauvigny), 1784, unperf 

Numerous cxtracls pubd singly, see RISM 
OTHI'R WORKS 

6 sonates, harp, op 2, lost 

Airs and instrumcnlul pieces in conlemporary anthologies 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

hens B FelisBS, Uerberl., GerberNI. 

I’.legy, Almanath des spectade.s (1793) 

A Pougin 'nezede'. Revue el ffacette musuale de Pans, xxix (1862) 
[also pubd separately (Pans, 1862)] 

M Briquet ‘Dezede, Nicolas’, MGG 

I Zanetli ‘Dezede, Nicolas’, ES 

II Manfcrrari Dizionario universale delle opere mehdrammaluhe 
(Florence, 1954 5) 

LELAND FOX 

Dezet (Fr. dixtuor, Ger. Dezett). A composition for ten 
solo in,struments, usually a mixed ensemble of wind and 
strings. Poulenc’s Mouvements perpetuels are scored for 
flute, oboe, english horn, clarinet, horn, bassoon and 
lour stnngs; H. C. Praag’s Dezsett is scored similarly but 
omits the cnglish horn in favour of an additional string 
instrument. Both Boris Blacher’s Neun estntsche Tdnze 
and Enescu’s Dixtuor op. 14 are for wind ensembles. In 
the 18th century such ensembles were often built up by 
using wind instruments in pairs as in Stamitz’s Sieben 
Partien for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two 
horns and two bassoons. 

Constant Lambert’s Concerto for piano and nine 
instruments is a dezet that continues the tradition of 
writing in a concertante style for the piano when it is 
used in a large chamber ensemble. Ravel's Trois poimes 


D’Hooghe, Clement 

de Stephane Mallarme for voice, piano, string quartet, 
two flutes and two clarinets ought also to be included in 
the category of dezets. In a chamber orchestral style is 
Britten’s inventive Sinfonietta op.l, for ten instruments. 
See also Chamber musK' 

MICHAEL TILMOUTH 

Dezime (Ger.). TENTH. 

D’Harcourt, Eugene (/> Paris, 2 May 1859; d Locarno, 

4 March 1918). French composer and writer on music. 
In 1882 he entered the Paris Conservatoire and studied 
with Savard, Durand and Massenet, simultaneously fol- 
lowing a course in law. From 1886 to 1890 he attended 
the Berlin Hochschulc fiir Musik, where his teachers 
included Woldemar Bargiel; at this time he became an 
enthusiastic admirer of Wagner and of the music of the 
German Romantic school, especially Schumann. On his 
return to Pans, he built a concert room and instituted a 
senes of popular concerts in order to make music avail- 
able to a wider public. After three years the project was 
forced to close down, and in 1900 d’Harcourt founded 
an oratorio society, Les Grands Oratorios, at the church 
of St Eustache. He travelled widely in connection with 
his work, especially in German -speaking countries and 
Scandinavia, and his activities as a result did much to 
spread contemporary German music and culture in 
France. He translated into French the librettos of 
Schumann’s Genoveva and Weber’s Der Freischiitz (with 
Charles Grandmougin), and supported, against consider- 
able opposition, the performances of Wagner’s operas 
in Pans. Among his writings are reports on the musical 
activities of other countries {La musigue actuelle en 
Italie, 1906, .. .en Allemagne, 1908, . . . dans les Hats 
scandmaves, 1910), and analytical studies of Beethoven’s 
symphonies (Paris, 1895-8) His compositions, which 
include a mass, two ballets, an opera, Le Tasse (1903), 
three symphonies and smaller vocal and instrumental 
works, have been largely forgotten, 
based on MGG (v. 1499 1501) by permission of Barenreitcr 

CHARLOTTE TAUBE 

D’Harcourt, Marguerite Bkiard. See BfiCLARD 
d'harcourt, marguerite. 

Dhelfer (D'Helfert, D’Helpher), Charles. See HELPER, 
CHARLES D’. 

Dholak. A south Asian double-headed drum; see 
India, subcontinent of, §II, 6(iii); Nepal; Pakistan, 
§§4, 5(vi); Surinam, §4. 

D’Hooghe, Dement (Vital Ferdinand) (6 Temse, 21 
April 1899; d Wilrijk, nr. Antwerp, 1 April 1951). 
Belgian organist and composer. He studied classics at 
the Episcopal College of St Niklaas (1913-17) and 
music at the Antwerp Conservatory (1918-27) with 
Wambach, De Boeck, Mortelmans (harmony and com- 
position), Paepen (organ) and Gilson (orchestration). In 
1927 he won the Albert de Vleeshouwer composition 
prize and took Dupre’s course for organ improvisation 
in Paris. He served as organist at several Antwerp 
churches, notably St Paul (1926-51), was artistic direc- 
tor of the Empire and Roxy theatres in the city, directed 
the Berchem Music Academy, and taught at the 
Antwerp Conservatory as professor of transposition 
(1942-51). A brilliant organ virtuoso, he gave recitals 
in Belgium and abroad. His compositions show facility 
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and, within a style of Classical form and rich harmony, 
an attempt to express his personal feelings in a manner 
that IS direct, joyful and often humorous. 

WORKS 
{selective list) 

Orch. Prcludium. 1928, Variations on a Swedish Song. 19.16, Pf C’onc , 
1949 

Choral’ Missa in honorcm S Pauli, 1943, In inemorinm Ministci Van 
dcr Poorten (K Jonckhccrc), cantata, vv, orch, 1946, Missa brevis, 
1948 

Children's cantatas Hctwater(R E Angelicas), chorus, pf, 1931, Ons 
Icvcn (L Visscnaekcn), chorus, orch, 1932, Vrede (W Gijssels), 
chorus, pf. 1937, Dil is hcl gebcnedijdc woord (F Eykciis), girls' 
chorus 3vv. org, 1951 

Chamber Pf Qt, 1939. Sir Ql, 1944, Vc Sonata, 1945, pf pieces 
Songs, incl many for children 

Principal publishers C'nudde (Ghent), Prop (Antwerp), De Ring 
(Antwerp), Schott (Brussels), Vriamont (Brussels), Willemsfonds 
(Ghent) 

BIBI.IOGRAPHY 

K de Schrijver ‘Clement d’Hooghe', I^vende (omponisien in 
Vlaanderen IH65- I91H) {\jGW\tT\, 1954), 148 

CORNhhL MERTENS 

Dhrupad. A north Indian vocal form; see INDIA, SUB- 
CONTINENT OF, §§1, 4, 6(ii); II, .l(ii), 4(u), 6(iii). 

Dia, Beatriz de. See Beatriz DE DIA. 

Diabelli, Anton {h Mattsee, nr Salzburg, 6 Sept 1781, 
d Vienna, 7 April 1858). Austrian publisher and com- 
poser He studied music in Michaelbeuren and Salzburg 
and in 1800 entered the Raitenhaslach Monastery. After 
the dissolution of the Bavarian monastenes (1803) he 
went to Vienna, where he taught the piano and guitar, 
and soon became known for his arrangements and com- 
positions (six masses by him had been published in 
Augsburg in 1799), many of his works were published 
in Vienna. His job as a proofreader for S. A. Steiner & 
Co. (as detailed in Beethoven’s letters) gave him an 
increasing interest in music publishing, and in the 
Wiener Zeitung (15 September 1817) he advertised a 
subscription for some of his .sacred compositions, which 
were to appear from his newly established publishing 
house in the Schultergassc. On 29 September he moved 
to no. 351 Am Hof. The first notice of publications 
(Wiener Zeitung^ 11 February 1818) announced the 
appearance of further works, which were soon being 
distributed by most music retailers; the works m the 
subscnption series were available on 27 April 1818. 

Wishing to acquire business premises of his own, 
Diabelli made contact with Pietro Cappi, who had been 
practising as a licensed art dealer in the Spiegelgasse 
since 30 July 1816. After Cappi’s shop passed to Daniel 
Sprenger on 8 August 1818, the firm Cappi & Diabelli 
was established in the Kohlmarkt, and advertised in 
the Wiener Zeitung (10 December 1818). From its 
beginning the new firm was remarkably active m 
publishing current operatic and dance music, 
anthologies such as Philomele Jiir die Guilarre and 
Philomele fur das Pianoforte and Euterpe for piano 
(solo and duet) were popular for decades. Similar senes 
appeared for other types of music; the popular Neueste 
Sammlung komtscher Theatergesdnge reached 429 
volumes. A series of light, pleasant melodies for guitar 
was given the title Apollo am Damentoilette. 

As. an experienced musician, Diabelli knew how to 
respond to the musical fashions of the time; and the 
connection he formed with Schubert established the 
company’s widespread fame. Financed on commission. 


he published Schubert’s first printed works; on 2 April 
1821 Erlkomg appeared as op. I and on 30 April 
Gretchen am Spinnrade as op. 2. Opp.l 7 and 12-14 
later became the property of Cappi & Diabelli. Diab- 
elli’s long-established acquaintance with Beethoven, 
however, led to only a few publications; the reissues 
Beethoven wanted of the sonatas opp.l 09- 1 1, and a few 
first editions of the smaller works. The firm also 
published the Vaterldndischer Kiinstlerverein^ including 
Beethoven’s Diabelli Variations, op. 120. 

Didbclirs intention in 1819 in sending his waltz 
theme to every composer he considered important in 
Austria was ostensibly to form a ‘patriotic anthology’, 
but this altruism was mixed with sound practical sense, 
as in an age of domestic music-making he could be sure 
that a collection of short pieces by the best composers 
would catch public attention and purse Not every com- 
poser responded, but by 1824 the inclusion of the 
German composer Kalkbrenner, visiting on a Vienna 
concert tour, brought the total to about 50, and a ^oda 
by Czerny concluded the .set. Many of the variations are 
similar in method, since the composers were workinc in 
Ignorance of one another and since piano virtuosity and 
variation techniques were widely taught according \ to 
familiar principles. Many composers contented them- 
selves with a running figure decorating the theme, as, for 
instance, Czapek, Dietrichslein, Payer, Plachy. Ignaz 
Umlauf and Wmkhler A number fastened on an idea 
developed with great power by Beethoven, such as 
Beethoven’s pupil the Archduke Rudolph, in an excel- 
lent piece. Some produced contrapuntal treatment, 
among them Simon Sechter and Joachim Hoffmann, 
others applied chromatic harmony to the diatonic 
theme, including Rieger, Von.sck, Kerzkowsky and 
Hofalka. The variations by the famous piano virtuosos, 
especially Kalkbrenner, Czerny. Pixis, Moschcles, 
Gelinek and Stadler, are on the whole brilliant but 
.shallow, for Liszt, then only 1 1, it was his first publica- 
tion, and his piece is vigorous but hardly characteristic 
Schubert’s circle contributed .some of the belter pieces, 
including those by Assmayer and Hiittcnbrcnner, 
though Schubert’s own C minor variation is greatly 
superior The variations by Drechsler, Frcysliidtler, 
Gansbachcr and Schenk are also striking. 

In June 1824, following Cappi’s retirement, the firm 
(renamed Anton Diabelli &. Cic) entered Us most 
productive period. C’appi's place was filled by Anton 
Spina (h Brno, 1790; d Vienna, 8 Sept 1857), who 
handled the business side while Diabelli was responsible 
for its artistic direction. This favourable division of 
responsibility led to considerable success and the firm 
could claim to compete successfully even with Tobias 
Haslinger. Lesser firms were' taken over; Thadc Weigl 
on 19 November 1832, Mathias Artaria on 26 June 
1833 and M. J. Leidesdorf (Anton Berka) on 4 
September 1835. 

Diabelh's programme shows that he recognized the 
need to finance the publication of senous or advanced 
music by producing popular pieces: the firm’s output 
included a rich variety of fashionable music for enter- 
tainment and dancing. But his reputation rests on his 
championship of Schubert, whose principal publisher he 
became until 1823 when (probably through a fault of 
Cappi’s) Schubert broke off relations with the firm and 
turned to other publishers. After Schubert’s death 
Diabelli was able to obtain a large part of the estate 
from his brother Ferdinand; this became the property 
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of his firm. Works owned by Leidesdorf, Pennauer, 
Arlaria and Weigl automatically became Diabclli’s 
property as he purchased these firms. The publication of 
this unexpectedly rich body of compositions extended 
beyond Diabelli's death to his successors, so that ‘new’ 
works by Schubert were still appearing in Pans in the 
1850s. 

On 3 November 1851 Spina’s son Carl Anton (/> 23 
Jan 1827; d 5 July 1906) became a partner of the firm; 
on 23 January 1851 Diabelli retired, dissolving the 
company contract. Anton Spina continued to direct the 
firm until the end of the year, when he retired, passing 
the directorship to his son An advertisement in the 
Wiener Zeitung (11 January 1852) announced the 
change of the firm's name to ‘C. A Spina, vormals 
Diabelli’. The firm purchased the former Mechelti 
publishing house in 1856. Carl Anton Spina continued 
the tradition of Diabelli, from May 1864 the firm 
published works by Johann Strauss (ii) and his brother 
Josef. 

The firm’s enormous productivity is most clearly 
reflected in the plate numbers of the published works. At 
the end of the period of Cappi & Diabelli (1824) the 
number 1558 had been reached; A. Diabelli & Cic 
closed at about number 9100 Spina afterwards ex- 
tended the scries to 10,900, then continued from about 
16,000. The intermediate numbers may have been 
omitted to accommodate the works purchased with the 
Mechetti firm, these, however, never entered the 
enumeration. By the time the firm ceased activity the 
senes ot plate numbers had reached 24,670 

In 1872 Spina bought the catalogue of Adolf 
Bosendorfer, but later in the year the firm passed to 
Friedrich Schreiber It remained in his possession only a 
lew years, for in 1876 Schreiber merged with August 
Crany in Hamburg, and in 1879 the name of the 
company became August Cranz by purchase. 
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ALPXANDl'R WhINMANN, JOHN WARRACK 

Diabolus in musica (Lat.) The medieval name for a 
Tritonf 

Diaghilev (Diaghilcffl, Sergey Pavlovich. See 
DYAGH.LV, SLRGEY PAVLOVICH. 

Dialogue (It. diabgty, Sp. didhgo, Ger. Dialog; Lat. 
diahgwi). As applied to music, the term is used in two 
general senses: to denote the setting of a text involving 
conversational exchanges between two or more char- 
acters, and to describe a musical work (or part of a 
work) which uses devices such as alternation, echo or 
contrast in a way that seems analogous to spoken dia- 
logue. 

1 Introduction. 2 Karly dialogues 3 Secular- I6lh century, 4 Secular 
1 7th century 5. Sacred 

1 Introduction. In the second sense defined above 
'dialogue' has been used as a title for certain instrumental 
works (particularly for organ) that exploit contrasts in 
lone colour. Coupenn’s ‘Dialogue sur les trompettes, 
clarion et tierce du g[rand] c[lavierl cl le bourdon avec 
Ic larigot du positif' {Messe des paroisses, 1690), in 


Dialogue, §3: Secular: 16th century 

which the ‘dialogue’ is between two organ manuals, is one 
example; another, in the sphere of orchestral music, is 
provided by Debussy’s ‘Dialogue du vent et de la mcr’ 
(the third movement of Lm mer). Since the Renaissance 
the term ‘dialogue’ has also been loosely used as a 
designation for antiphonal vocal music, regardless of 
text form (e.g. Portinaro’s setting of Petrarch's Bold ire, 
dold sdegni e dolci pact, 1557); in fact more than half of 
the dialogues in Gardanc’s anthology Diahghi musicali 
(RISM 1590“) are echo or polychoral pieces rather 
than textual dialogues. 

Used in its first sense, the term ‘dialogue’ is now most 
frequently encountered in connection with the dialogue 
of opera and other stage works. During the 16th and 
17th centuries, however, with which this article is 
mainly concerned, the term was also used more specifi- 
cally to denote the independent dialogue settings 
included in collections of madrigals, motets and can- 
tatas, and It was for this type of setting that in the early 
17lh century G. B. Doni coined the phrase ‘dialoghi 
fuor di scena’. This usage of the term can still be found in 
the 18th century, though by then it had largely been 
superseded by the more general designations CANTATA 
and Oratorio. 

2 Barly dialogues. The history of dialogue texts in 
musical setting can be traced to the late Middle Ages. 
Early examples include the dialogue tropes of the 10th 
and llth centuries (e.g Quem queritis and Hodie can- 
tandus est, see MEDIEVAL DRAMA, §11 and fig.l); the 
debates and competitions on amatory or political topics 
dunng the reunions of troubadour and trouvere guilds 
in 13th-century France (lenso, partimen, feu parti); and 
some monophonic ballades in dialogue form such as the 
anonymous Douce dame dehonnaire (HAM, i, 16), a 
humorous altercation between the suitor and his lady. 
The central problem of .setting a textual dialogue in 
polyphony was to distinguish musically between the 
speakers Although poems cast as dialogues are 
common in literary sources from Virgil’s Eclogues on- 
wards, few musical settings survive from before the 
advent of through composition in the 1 6th century, per- 
haps because the formes fixes of the Middle Ages and 
early Renaissance lacked sufficient elasticity to cope 
with the irregular word patterns and rapid shifts of 
speaker typical of most dialogues Donato da Cascia’s 
ballala Senti tu d’amor, donna^ (cd. in PMFC, vii, 62), 
for example, presents the words of both speakers sim- 
ultaneously, following the form rather than the content 
of the text. A more realistic approach in which the 
suitor’s lines arc assigned to the upper voice and the 
lady’s to the lower (an anomaly that may be an inten- 
tional caricature) is found in Niccolo da Perugia’s ballata 
Donna, posso io sperare (ed in PMFC, viii, 128). 
Many later dialogues differentiated the conversational 
exchanges by contrasting high and low pairs of voices, 
as in Busnois’ Terrible dame, which also sets both parts 
of the conversation in first-inversion chords, or ‘faux- 
bourdon’, perhaps a punning {faux: ‘false’) commentary 
on the artificiality of courtly love. 

3. Secular: 16th century. A number of dialogue 
capitoli, barzelletie, stramhotu and sonnets survive 
among the works of the frottolisls. In the capitolo, 
because only the upper voice was sung, the dialogue 
could be divided between the singers by an alternation 
scheme: the insertion of bar-lines marking off each 
change of speaker in the 1509 print of Tromboncino’s 
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o. a! foco!, and the addition of supe^ripj 


Acqua. aiuto. a! Joco!. ana we auu.u...- -r- ■ 

letters above the singers" respective parts in a J 51 p 
of his Amor! che vuoi'^ suggest that two singers^ were 
intended. Another dialogue technique, used for hiirzel- 
iette, stramhotti and .sonnets, was to divide four hilly 
texted voices into pairs representing now one, now the 
other speaker. Examples include Rufhno d ’A ssisi s 
Hayme Amor (RISM 1521*), fra Pietro da Hostia’s O 
Morte {RISM 15.11*), and Bernardo Pisano's several 
settings of Lorenzo Strozzi's baJlata dialogue Son lo 
donna ( 1 520). 

Verdelot appears to have been the first to write 
dialogues for five and six voices His five-voice dialogues 
generally use varied textures to create an illusion of 
textual discourse (e.g. Pur troppo donna and Quant'ahi 
lasso), but in the six-voice dialogues Quando na.scesti 
Amor^ (text by Sasso, ed in Slim) and Chi hus.\a^ (ed in 


^ou\d be prohibited in double-choir style (L'mka 
Z-tka ridotta alia moderna prattica, 1555. iv, ehap. 28 , 

'^Thc'suhieci matter of dialogues gradually changed 
from semi-obscene and humorous "He-She^ altercations 
(e.g. Verdclofs Chi hussa?, Janequm's Ouvrez moy 
rhuys. Enema's Pedro, i hien te quiero) to refined 
Petrarchistic texts as advocated by Bembo (e.g. the 
introspective sonnet dialogue between Cupid and the 
poet. Amor, se cost dolcc, set by Rore in 1557). The 
humanistic revival of texts and themes from classical 
antiquity is evident in Rorc’s eight-part setting in 
recitational style of Horace’s ode Donee gratus eram 
Uhl, also set by Portinaro in an Italian translation 
(Mentre m’havesti caro, 1 554) Donato's seven-voice dia- 
logue between shepherds and nymphs relating the rape 
of Proserpine, Ahi mherelle (1553), shows a fusion of 


Harran, 1968) the two upper voices are systematically pastoral and classical literary motifs. Infernal dialogues, 

contrasted with the lower four, producing a musical usually depicting an encounter between Charon and the 

division that exactly follows that of the text. Willaert’s fiery soul of the rejected suitor, achieved lasting poplula- 

seven-voice setting of Quando nascesii. Amor'^ (Musita nty. In particular. Serafino de’ Ciminelli daH’Aqulla’s 

nova, 1559), probably composed in the late 1530s, .stramhotto dialogue Crudo Caronie (and its variaits. 


shows an expansion of Vcrdelot's dialogue methods in 
several ways By adding a voice to Verdelot's two- 
versus-four sconng, Willaert could exploit contrasting 
ensembles of three high and four low voices to differen- 
tiate between the speakers of the dialogue. However, a 
rigid disposition ol‘ the voice groupings is never strictly 
maintained, as one of the voices from the lower choir is 
frequently added to the upper choir, producing a sham 
double-choir eflect If his portrayal of the speakers' 
gender by contrasting high and low voices was an 
orthodox imitation of nature, Willacrt’s innovatory use 
of varied textures, his immaculate word-setting and his 
perfectly controlled formal design set a standard that 
was truly new, a standard, furthermore, that was clearly 
discernible in the dialogues of his pupils Pen.ssonc 
Cambio, Baldassare Donato, Rore and Vicentino 
Moreover, Willaert was the first to .set for seven voices 
the three sonnet dialogues from Petrarch’s Canzomere 
(Liete e pensose, Che fat. alma'^ and Occhi, piangete), 
thus establishing a musical as well as a textual precedent 
of far-reaching and lasting importance. In these dia- 
logues the continual voice interchange between choirs 
IS even more pronounced, to the extent that usually only 
the two highest voices of each group carry the complete 
words of the dialogue. This arrangement suggests that 
only two of the voices need be sung while the remainder 
could be played on instruments, a .suggestion consistent 
with what is known of performing practice in Venetian 
academies, for whose use Mwsica nova \s considered on 
firm evidence to have been composed. 


Caron. Caronie and Ferma. Caronie) enjoyed a Re- 
markably widespread international vogue, first m Italy 
with settings by Portinaro (1560), Boyleau (1564), 
Alcarotto (1569), Sabino (I5K2) and Scaletta (1590), 
and later in France and England (see below) Similar m 
subject IS Stnggio's mne-voicc dialogue O fer aspro 
dolore (RISM 1584*), which exploits an exceptionally 
low tessitura suggestive of the depths of the underworld 
(sub-bass, bass, tenor and alto clefs) As the century 
progressed, the brooding melancholy of the 
Pctrarchistic, introspective dialogue (in which the poet 
converses with his own eyes, heart or soul) gradually 
lost ground in favour of the joyfully extrovert but super- 
ficial pastorale like Gastoldi’s ‘baccanale’ Tulii lieii hono~ 
riamo (1589) and Vecchi’s ‘boscarcccia pa.storale’ Fato 
ridenl’a not (RISM 1590"), or scenes of imagined 
seduction in which the poet wreaks vicarious revenge on 
a formerly unobtainable lady, such as Alessandro 
Orologio's setting of Lucilla, to vo morire (1586) 

As secular music on a grand scale the dialogue was 
eminently suited to court festivities requiring music that 
could convey, by reason of its volume of sound, its clear 
harmonic structure and its contrasting ensembles of 
voices, a scn.se of pomp and grandeur. The texts for 
these spectacles generally are emblematic dialogues 
between allegorical or mythological deities designed to 
flatter the princely patrons whose virtues they extol 
Examples include Sperindio Bertoldo’s eight-voice dia- 
logue between the Muses, Chi e questo Alphonso, o muse 
(1562), written for Alfonso Il_d’E.slc’s accession as Duke 


In spite of an apparent similarity in style lo sacred 
music for cori spezzati, early 1 6lh-century dialogues for 
eight-part double choir can be shown to be a natural 
outgrowth in style and method of the seven-voice 
dialogue. In 1 550 Cambio published several eight-voice 
dialogues in which one of the four-part choirs is often 
supported by a fifth voice drawn from the other choir, 
m the tutti sections only one of the bass parts actually 
supports the harmony, indicating that spatial separation 
of the choirs in performance was not intended (as it was 
in true con spezzati music). Moreover, Vicentino dis- 
tinguished between dialogues and other multiple-choir 
works, stating that because the dialogue was sung ‘in a 
circle’ (i.e. with the performers close together) it was 
permissible to use intervals between the bass parts that 


of Ferrara in 1559, Wert’s brilliant virtuoso display 
piece for seven voices, In qual parte si ratio i vanni 
(1581) for Vincenzo Gonzaga’s marriage to Margherita 
Farnesc in 1581, and several dialogues by Vecchi for 
the 1587 nuptials of Marco Pio of Savoy and Clelia 
Farnesc, one of which is a massive ‘Battaglia d’Amor c 
Dispetto’ for ten voices in four sections (Selva di varia 
ncrealtone, 1590). Outside Italy H. L. Hassler set a 
pastoral dialogue for the wedding at Augsburg in 1589 
of Christoph Fugger and Maria, Countess of 
Schwarzenburg, Donna de miei pensieri (ed. in DTB, xx, 
Jg.xi/1, no.30), in which the newly wedded couple are 
represented in the improbable guise of shepherds; and 
Schiitz wrote an eight-voice dialogue, Fasto mar (1611), 
in praise of his patron, Moritz, Landgrave of Hesse. At 
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Venice polychoral works in dialogue form were often 
commissioned for state occasions. Andrea Gabricirs 
eight-voice Felice d’Adria (1570), written for the visit 
to Venice in 1565 of Archduke Karl of Cannthia, his 
12- voice Ecco Vineggia bella {RISM 1587”) and 
Vincenzo Bellavere’s 12-voice Questo re glonoso (RISM 
1584^), composed for Henri III of France’s visit in 
1574, exemplify the grand Venetian manner, this style 
culminated with Giovanni Gabrieli’s Udite. chum e 
ftenerosi fif(li, a dialogue between tritons and sirens 
welcoming the 17th century, scored for 15 voices and 
hasso sef^uente. 

From the 1560s Florentine intermedi made increas- 
ing use of textual dialogue between onstage singers to 
extend the episodes and to lend a degree of continuity to 
the action, which was otherwise nearly static (.vcc 
iNFfiRMEDlO). Intermedin dialogues usually take the 
lorni of two or more separate compositions, performed 
successively as solo or ensemble pieces rather than in 
the rapid choral exchanges typical of the polychoral 
medium. An early example occurs m Stnggio's music for 
the first intermedin performed with La cnfanaria at 
Florence in 1565, which consisted of an eight-voice 
madrigal sung by Venus and her attendants, A me. che 
fatia son neftletta e sola (15K4\ ed. in Oslhoff, ii, 122), 
answered by a fivc-voicc madrigal performed by Cupid 
and his companions, Eico. madre, andian not 
Structurally this dialogue is ol the proposta rispnsta 
typo, containing only the baiest elements of discourse, 
but It served as a prologue to the remaining live inter- 
medi An increasing trend towards multipartite episodes 
linked by dialogue is evident in later Florentine inter- 
medi, most notably those performed with La vedova in 
1569 and with L'amicn fido in 15X5, in which the 
alternation of stanzas between solo and chorus domi- 
nates the structure of each intermedia The more tradi- 
tional polychoral dialogue madrigal, with the possibility 
of separating the performers spatially (vertically or 
hori/ontally) on stage, was used occasionally to accom- 
modate large groups of performers and to provide con- 
trast and interplay enhanced by raising or lowering the 
performers with stage machinery. Notable examples in- 
clude a ‘bellissima canzone in modo di dialogo’, Scendt. 
le^r^fiadra schiera, performed by two vertically .sepa- 
lated groups of deities who come together in a mu.sical 
as well as a spatial sense to sing the final stanza in the 
sixth intermedia from La vedova, and Malvcz-zi’s six- 
voice Dolcissime sirene, a tnple-choir dialogue sung by 
the Fates and sirens during the first intermedia from Im 
pellegrina, performed at Florence in 1 589. Other cnler- 
tainmciit; in which dialogue madrigals were performed 
include several for eight voices’ one by Ascanio Marri 
was performed at Siena before 1575 with the anony- 
mous Cantata pastorale', Vecchi’s eight-voice Ecco 
nuntia di gwia (1590) was pressed into service as the 
concluding item for the fourth intermedia performed 
with lllummato Perazzoli's pastorale Filleno, given at 
kugo (near Ferrara) in 1594 (with Gesualdo in the 
audience); and Vccchi’s allegorical ten-voice ‘Mascherata 
della Mclanconia et Allegrczza’ (Dtaloghi, 1608) was 
performed by costumed singers and dancers in the 
streets of Modena in 1 604. 

In the second half of the 16th century an increasing 
interest in sonority for its own sake is apparent in the 
many dialogue madrigals composed for multiple choirs 
of contrasting ranges and asymmetrical voice groupings. 
The intent in these works was to furnish an essentially 
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decorative setting of the text with little concern for its 
dramatic potential. This purely formal, constructive 
aspect of musical dialogue is epitomized in a number of 
Giovanni Gabneli’s dialogue madrigals, several of 
which, marked ‘ana da sonar’, take the form of the 
instrumental canzonu francese Of more seminal im- 
portance were settings of the newly fashionable erotic 
pastorale, mixing dialogue and narrative in the epigram- 
matic style popularized by Tasso, Guarini and Marino. 
By far the best known was Guarini’s Tirsi morir volea, 
which received fine settings by Wert (1581) and Andrea 
Gabrieli ( 1 587). Apart from distinguishing between the 
words of the nymph and Thyrsis in the usual double- 
choir manner, and setting the opening narrative in the 
rhythms of the anecdotal French chanson, Wert’s 
largely homophonic selling assigns both the narrative 
and the role of Thyrsis to the lower choir. The problem 
ol realistically distinguishing between narrative and dia- 
logue was solved only in the early 17th century, when, 
with the addition of continuo to the polyphonic mad- 
rigal, It became possible to extract solo voices from the 
choir for the dialogue portions, leaving the narrative to 
be performed by the entire choir. Monteverdi's splendid 
seven-voice setting of Marino’s Presso un fiume tran- 
quillo (1614), constructed in this manner, is only one of 
a number of pieces that mark at once the end of the 
polyphonic tradition and the first step towards the sec- 
tionalized, highly dramatic style of the cantata. 

4 SiaiLAR 17 th CLNTURY. The adoption of the basso 
continuo as the basis of accompanied solo song 
provided 17lh-cenlury composers with the technical 
means to bring greater realism and expressive llexibility 
to their dialogue .settings; and many of the volumes of 
monodies and concertalo madrigals published in 
Italy during the first half of the century contain dia- 
logues in which the roles arc assigned (o accompanied 
solo voices. In the mam, these settings arc for voices 
with continue only. Some, however, such as Stefano 
Bernardi’s Bellezze amani’nime (1619) and Biagio 
Marini’s Ninja, non (1649), include obbligato in- 

.strumcntal parts The musical forms of early 17th- 
century settings parallel those of contemporary solo 
song Most are through-composed madngalian settings 
resembling short operatic scenes. Strophic dialogues are 
also found, however, such as Antonio Brunelli's Bella 
Licori, i tuoi dolori (1616) in which the two characters 
Drusilla and Licoris complain of the hardness of their 
lovers, singing two anas in alternation before joining in 
a final duet. A few settings, such as Nicolo Fontei’s 
L 'uecellatrice {Bizzarrie paetiche paste in musica, 1635), 
a dialogue between three wildfowlers, are cast in the 
form of strophic variations. 

The earliest recitative-dialogues were published in 
Italy by D M. Melli. who included two - Cara e 
vezzosa Filli (Thyrsis and Phyllis) and E quando ces- 
sarai? (Daphnis and Eurilla) - in his Le seconde mmiche 
of 1602 (both represent amorous encounters between 
nymph and shepherd). Melh’s settings, written in a style 
closer to Caccim’s solo madrigals than to Pen’s operatic 
recitative, comprise a series of alternating solos cul- 
minating in a short ensemble, a closed musical form 
characteristic of many early recitative-dialogues. His 
later selling of Marino’s popular dialogue text Poich a 
haciar n'invita (1609) exemplifies a different type, in 
which there is no ensemble writing. Such differences in 
musical approach were largely dictated by the form of 
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the text, but occasionally a single text can be found set 
in both ways. Chiabrera’s scherzo^ Chi nudrisce tua 
speme, cor nno? (also incorporated into his libretto 
Polijemo geloso, 1615), for example, was set by Piero 
Benedeiti (1611) as a series of alternating solos, but 
both Marco da Gagliano (1615) and d'India (1615) set 
the conclusion of the text as a duct On a larger scale, 
Giovanni Valentini published in 1622 a setting of Act 2 
scene vi, lines 1-136, of Guarini's II pastor fido, in 
which he set lines 133-6 for six-part chorus, providing 
also an alternative two-part setting. Tarquinio 
Merula’s rival setting of lines 1-169 (Satiro e Coriscif 
dialogo musicale, 1 626), however, contains no ensembles. 

During the first two decades of the 17lh century, 
recitative-dialogues were published mainly by com- 
posers - among them Barbarino, Ghizzolo and 
Alessandro Grandi (i) who worked outside Florence 
The first volume devoted entirely to dialogues was, 
however, published by a Tuscan composer, Francesco 
Rasi, who issued his Diaioghi rapprcsentativi in 1620 
The volume comprises four extended .settings, all to 
texts by the composer himself and each involving three 
pastoral characters For Rasi the ‘representative style' 
did not simply mean declamatory recitative. His settings 
are varied by the introduction of duets (in dialogues 
nos 2 and 4) and passages of melodious arioso writing. 
Indeed, in the first and third dialogues he linked the 
opening speeches by arioso refrains. Each setting con- 
cludes with a strophic ensemble, that of the first 
dialogue being marked ‘ana alia francesc' 

The 1620s may be regarded as a watershed in the 
stylistic development of Italian dialogue settings, for 
while dialogues in a mainly declamatory .style continued 
to appear (e.g. the two large-scale settings of texts from 
Virgil's Aencid in Domenico Mazzocchi’s Dialoghi, e 
sonetti, 1638), many of the settings written during the 
mid- 17th century include extended passages of arioso 
writing. This stylistic development can be traced in the 
work of composers such as Luigi Rossi, Carissimi, 
Caproli and Cesti, whose dialogues arc found in manu- 
script sources, but it is also evident in the through- 
composed dialogues published from 1 629 by composers 
working at or near Venice. These Venetian dialogues arc 
of particular interest since their composers - Rovetta, 
Sances, Fonlei, Benedetto Ferrari and F'llibcrto 
Laurenzi were among those who also contributed to 
the literature of early Venetian opera. For the most part 
these composers introduced arioso passages cither for 
purposes of word-painting or as a response to more 
introspective passages m the text; and they drew for the 
style of their arioso writing on the new triple-time arias 
popularized at Venice by Grandi and Berti. In his dia- 
logues Oh Dio. Tirsi and Lilia, se amor non fugga (both 
1639) Fontei also used arioso passages to build rondo 
structures; and in the latter he also incorporated two 
independent canzonettas in duple time. Rovetta’s large- 
scale pastoral dialogue La Gelosia placata (1629), to a 
text by Giulio Strozzi depicting a lovers’ quarrel, pro- 
vides perhaps the most fascinating stylistic study of this 
group of settings. In addition to triple-time arioso, 
Rovetta drew on the *walking-bass’ idiom of the slrophic- 
bass cantata; and his lively and varied recitative includes 
several passages in the stile concitato. 

The problem of narration in dialogues received a 
variety of solutions in the 17th century Like Monte- 
verdi, Rovetta combined recitative dialogue with the 
traditions of the polyphonic madrigal, using a three- 


voice chorus for the narration at the opening and con- 
clusion of La Gelosia placata, Fontei, on the other 
hand, set the opening narration of his Dicea Cion a 
Fileno (1636) as a duet for the two singers who then 
take the roles of Chloris and Filenus. The latter solution 
was favoured by Carissimi, who used it in his most 
famous dialogue, / due filosoji (written before 1650; ed. 
in L. Landshoff, Alte Meister des Bel Canto„ i-ii, 1912), 
in which the contrast between laughter and weeping 
in a debate between the philosophers Democritus and 
Heraclitus is depicted by major and minor modes Yet 
another solution was to use a third singer as narrator, as 
in Sances's setting of Tirsi morir volea (1633), where the 
narrator is given the name Festaurus. Use of a solo 
narrator was the usual approach adopted for settings of 
texts from epic verse. Mazzocchi called the narrator of 
his dialogue Poi di^ il crudo Alandin (1638, from La 
Gerusalemme liherata) Tasso, thus acknowledging the 
author of the text. Monteverdi, however, in II comhqtti- 
mento di Tancredi c Clorinda (1624) and Sances in | his 
dialogue between Angelica and Ruggiero, Gid deU'ki^r- 
rido mostro (1649), chose the more neutral designation 
testo from the contemporary usage in sacred dialogu^. 
This designation is also found in other secular dialogues, 
for example in Maraz/oh’s Nel piu fiorito April (tn 
f-Rvat Q VIII 179), for Lascivia, Virtii, Lrcole and 
te\to 

Most dialogue texts set during the early and mid- 17th 
century were pastoral lovc-lyncs, but they also em- 
braced subjects as diveise as reflective debates between 
a man and his soul (e.g G P Bucchianti’s Alma, che faC 
Gioisco) and topical matters for example, Rossi’s 
Rugge quasi lean {1 -Bl\ Q.5()), for Mustafa, Baia/ct and 
te,sto, appears to deal with the murder in 1635 of 
Orchan and Baiazct, the brothers ol Amurath IV of 
Turkey. Mythological characters also feature in a few 
settings, the infernal boatman C'haron appears in 
Barbarino's I'crma. ferma, Caronte (1611), GrandTs O 
dolci.\Mma morte (1615) is an amorous dialogue 
between Venus and Adonis with a shepherd as onlooker 
and commenlatoi. Morula's La Tognada (1642) is a 
parody of the judgment of Pans. 

The dialogues of Carissimi and Stradella seem to be 
among the last settings of Italian texts to be designated 
'dialogo' in musical sources, for by the late 17th century 
the term had largely been displaced by the all-embracing 
designation ‘cantata’. Nevertheless, a continuing tradi- 
tion of Italian dialogue settings can be traced during the 
late 17th and early 18th centuries in the work of com- 
posers such as Peril and Alessandro Scarlatti, and it 
includes Handel's pastoral and mythological dialogue- 
cantatas, of which La terra e liberata (Apollo and 
Daphne) is perhaps the finest example 

In France and England, the dialogue was an impor- 
tant vehicle of stylistic change during the early 17th 
century. Guedron’s polyphonic setting of Berger, que 
pensez vous faire'^ (1617), for example, contains the 
earliest evidence of continuo writing in France, while in 
their airs de cour composers such as Antoine Boesset and 
Francois Richard (probably the elder) adopted a quasi- 
operatic manner for dialogue settings. Richard’s Cions, 
attends un peu (1637), for example, is a short series of 
exchanges culminating in a duet. In England, similar 
examples can be found in the Ayres (1609) of Alfonso 
Fcrrabosco (ii) (EL, xvi, nos.26-8). Although the 
accompaniment is in tablature and not yet a genuine 
continuo, the declamatory nature of the vocal line and 



the irregular alternation of the voices give the effect of 
recitative. 

The later development of dialogue settings in France 
can be traced in the work of composers such as Michel 
de La Barre, Michel Lambert and Charpentier (e.g. 
Orphee descendant aux enfers) and in the collections of 
airs serieux and cantatas that survive from the late 17th 
and early IRth centuries. Montcclair’s Adieu de Tircis d 
Climene {RISM 1695^) already shows the clear division 
between recitative and air typical of the dialogue- 
cantata, while his Pyrame el ThisU\ published in his 
second book of cantatas (before 1728), is one of the 
most extended early 18th-century French dialogues. It 
IS scored for soprano, countertenor, baritone (the ‘histor- 
len’, or narrator), violin and continuo and comprises 
four airs, two ariettes, ten recitatives and three duets. 
Among other subjects treated by French composers, the 
contrast of temperaments in Herachte et Demoente 
(1711) by the Itahan-born composer J.-B. Stuck is 
worthy of note for its affinities with Carissimi’s 1 due 
filosofi A similar subject, but with pastoral characters, 
was treated by Rameau in his cantata Les amants trahis 
(1721). 

In England, composers such as Nicholas Lanier (ii), 
John Jenkins and Henry Lawes (sec MB, xxxiii, nos 11, 
19, 60) established a tradition of dialogue composition 
in the new recitative style which flourished until the 
death of Purcell. For the most part they chose texts that 
explore the conventional amorous exchanges between 
nymph and shepherd, but then settings lack the ex- 
pressive flexibility of Italian recitative. The tradition of 
English pastoral dialogues, however, also includes such 
fine examples as Locke’s setting of Marvell’s When death 
shall part us {RISM 1679’). Two composers who 
worked outside court circles in the early 17th century, 
Robert Ramsey and John Hilton (ii), cho.se a more 
ambitious range of subjects. Ramsey’s Howl not, you 
f'hosts (MB, XXXIII, no. 1 5), for example, depicts 
Orpheus’s plea to Pluto and Proserpine for the release of 
F.urydicc, Hilton’s Rise, princely shepherd treats the 
liidgmcnt of Pans. 

A popular subject in 17th-century England was the 
dialogue in which Charon (invariably a bass) is asked to 
ferry a soul across the Styx. Examples include William 
Lawes’s Charon, O Charon, hear a wretch oppressed 
(MB, xxxiii, no.86); Hilton’s Charon, come hither, 
Charon {GB-Oh Don.c 57), a dialogue between Charon 
and Hobson, the Cambndge earner who died in 1631, 
and Purcell’s Haste, gentle Charon {Works, xxii), in 
which the soul is charactenzed as Orpheus. Purcell’s 
output of independent dialogues includes some six other 
settings (all in Works, xxii), all scored for soprano and 
bass. I’hcy range in style from the declamatory, as in 
Hence, fond deceiver (Despair and Love) and While you 
for me alone had charms (a dialogue between the poet 
and Lydia, based on the ninth ode of Horace), to the 
purely tuneful, as in Sit down, my dear Sylvia (Alexis 
and Sylvia). Purcell also wrote a number of dialogues 
intended as incidental music for plays, for example 
’Behold the man’ (Works, xxi) for Act 2 of The Richmond 
Heiress. 

In Germany, a number of dialogues were printed 
in 17th-century song publications such as Heinrich 
Albert’s Arien (1638; see GMB, no. 193b). These are 
often simple strophic settings in which two singers per- 
form alternate stanzas. Adam Krieger’s posthumous 
f^eue Arien (1667, enlarged 2/1676) includes a number 
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of pastoral dialogues with interspersed ritomellos 
(DDT, xiv, pp.35, 45, 89,105), 

Although the mainstream of Baroque dialogues in- 
volved dramatized settings for two or more voices, seve- 
ral examples survive from the 17th century of dialogue 
texts set for a solo voice with continuo. Two such are 
Giacomo Fomaci's Tirsi morir volea (1617) and 
Barbara Strozzi’s Timore, e che sard godremo? (1651), 
the latter actually being called ‘dialogo a voce sola’. The 
tradition of setting dialogue texts for a solo singer can 
be traced down to the present day and includes such 
works as Schubert’s Erlkdmg, Brahms’s Vergebliches 
Standchen and, in the sphere of sacred music, 
Stravinsky's Abraham and Isaac. 

5. Sacred. Dialogue texts drawn from biblical sources 
or representing dramatized spiritual discourses were 
also set to music dunng the 16th, 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, using techniques similar to those of secular 
dialogues. Indeed, a few sacred dialogues are contrafacta 
of secular models: for instance Stefano Bemardi’s 0 
quam suavis (1621) is modelled on his own dialogue 
Bellezze flmaAi/'fwme (1619). In Italy, the settings of both 
Latin and vernacular texts included in collections of 
motets, laude spmtuali and spiritual madrigals played 
an important part in the early history of the oratorio as 
a musical form Among the comparatively few intended 
for performance at oratories are the dialogues in 
Animuccia's first and second books of laude (1563 and 
1570), in the five collections of laude all apparently 
edited by Francisco Soto de Langa (1577 to 1598) and 
in the Tempio armomco of Giovenalc Ancina (RISM 
1599‘ and 1600*). (The text of Anima mia, che pensi? in 
Soto’s first collection was later incorporated into Act 1 
scene iv of the libretto of Cavalien’s Rappresentatione 
di Anima, et di Corpo, 1600.) The drammatic and narra- 
tive-dramatic laude in these early volumes are simple 
strophic settings in three or four parts in which no 
attempt is made to differentiate musically between the 
characters of the dialogue. During the 17th century, 
however, vernacular settings using the new monodic 
styles were issued in volumes of spiritual madrigals 
intended for private devotions and in publications, such 
as G. F. Anerio's Teatro armonico spirituale (1619), 
intended for use in oratories. Anerio’s imposing volume 
includes dialogues that treat the stones of Adam and 
Eve, the prodigal son (cd. in Alaleona, pp.270-88) and 
the conversion of St Paul. This last is an extended sett- 
ing calling for four soloists (including a testo) as well as 
an eight-part chorus and instrumentalists. 

The Latin recitative-dialogues included in early 17th- 
century collections of motets and other liturgical music 
represent a different, though not wholly indepiendcnt, 
line of development, leading to Carissimi’s oratorios. 
The earliest setting of this kind was published in 1602, 
when Viadana included a dialogue for three voices, Fili, 
quid jecisti?, depicting the finding of Jesus in the temple 
(Luke ii.48-9) in his Cento concerti ecclesiastici. Later 
examples include G. F. Capello’s Abraham (1615; 
GMB, no. 180), with sinfonias and ritomellos scored for 
four unspecified instruments. In this dialogue, the solo 
sections for Abraham (bass), an angel (tenor) and Isaac 
(soprano) are rounded off by a chorus, a device com- 
monly used in dramatic and narrative-dramatic Latin 
dialogues. Like Viadana’s dialogue, Capello’s is based on 
a biblical text (Genesis xxii. 1-13); in common with 
most early 17lh-century Latin dialogues, neither has a 
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narrator. 

There is no evidence to suggest that Latin dialogues 
of the early 17th century were intended for performance 
at oratories. Although the dialogues present biblical and 
reflective texts in a dramatized form, they are essentially 
the descendants of Renaissance motets treating similar 
subjects; some, indeed, are settings of texts that had long 
been used for motets. Tn 1609, for example, Severo 
Bonini published a setting for two .soloists and five-part 
chorus of Missus est Gabriel angelus (// pnmo lihro de 
motetti a 3 von), a paraphrase of the Annunciation 
scene {Luke 1.26-38). In its original form this text, 
which includes narrative, and dialogue between Mary 
and the Angel Gabriel, had been .set twice by Josquin 
{Werke Motetten, i, 82, and ii, 89), with no particular 
attempt to depict the dialogue, and as a six-part motet 
by Lassus {Samtliche Werke, vii, 16), Lassus’s setting, 
while not attempting character differentiation, separates 
passages of narrative from direct speech by clear cad- 
ences. Like the motets from which they were descended, 
most early 17th-century Latin dialogues probably had a 
semi-liturgical function in church services, although 
only Lorenzo Ratti’s four dialogues published in Sacrae 
modulationes (1628) are known to have served a speci- 
fic function, as offertory substitutes 

Latin dialogues, then, were the forerunners in form, 
though not in function, of Carissimi’s Latin oratorios, 
and Carissimi’s Jephte was itself described as a dialogue 
by Kircher (1650). Canssimi in turn influenced the 
development of the sacred dialogue in the second half of 
the 17th century, not only in Italy but al.so in France 
and Germany. Among the works of his pupil 
Charpenlier are six dialogues for two characters, 
represented either by groups of voices or, as in the case 
of the Dialogus inter Magdalenam et Jesum (HAM, ii, 
no. 226), by soloists. The cxprc.ssivc, yet i at her stiff 
recitative of this setting is remim.scent of Carissimi's 
style. 

In Germany, sacred dialogues were an important 
element in the development of the church cantata before 
Bach, and they served a similar liturgical function. There 
arc numcrouus sacred dialogues by Schulz, Schein and 
Scheldt, including a setting by Scheldt of Kommt her, 
ihr Gesegneten (1634, Werke, ix, 20), a dialogue be- 
tween Christ (bass), the Elect (soprano and ba.ss) and the 
Damned (tenor and bass), in which the composer 
adopted a falsobordone style ol' declamation in his 
recitative writing Bach used the term dialogus for seve- 
ral of his cantatas (e.g. bwv49, 57, 58, 60) and u.scd 
dialogue techniques in many more. The tradition of 
sacred dialogue settings in German-speaking countries 
can be traced in the mid- 17th century through works 
such as Hammerschmidt's Dialogi, oder Gesprdche zwi- 
schen Gott und einer glduhigen Seeien, i (1645), J. R. 
Ahle’s Geistliche Dialoge, i (1648) and Christoph 
Bernhard's Geistliche Harmonien, i (1665). Mo,st of 
Hammerschmidt’s settings are reflective rather than 
dramatic in their presentation (see DTO, xvi, Jg.viii/I, 
and HAM, ii, no.213). Among the dialogues in Ahlc’s 
collection (DDT, v) is one (no.3) between Christ (bass) 
and Doubting Thomas (tenor), showing, as yet, no divi- 
sion of the music into the clearcut sections found in later 
works such as Bernhard's Easter dialogue between the 
Virgin Mary (soprano) and Christ (ba.ss) (see EDM, 1st 
ser., Ixv, no. 15) or Matthias Weekmann’s Annunciation 
dialogue Gegriisset seisl du, holdselige (DDT, vi, no.5). 

Some sacred dialogues from the first half of the 1 7lh 


century by English composers survive in manuscript, 
among them The Judgment of Solomon by John Hilton 
( 11 ) and Saul and the Witch of Endor by Robert Ramsey 
(sec EECM, vii, no. 10). The text of the latter dialogue 
(‘In guilty night’) was later set by Purcell; his work 
was published by Henry Playford in Harmonia sacra, ii 
(1693). Following a narrative three- voice ‘chorus’ to 
introduce the work, Saul (alto), the Witch (soprano) 
and the Ghost of Samuel (bass) vividly enact the biblical 
scene, singing in recitative throughout. There is also a 
moving envoi, in which, in contrast to the opening of the 
work, the three singers sustain their dramatic roles. 
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Diamand, Peter {h Charlollenburg, Berlin, 8 June 
1913) Auslnan, naturah/ed Dutch administrator He 
was born of Austro-Romanian parents After attending 
the Schiller Rcalgymnasium in Berlin, he studied law at 
Berlin University until forced to leave by the Nazis 
From 1934 to 1938 he was Artur Schnabel's secretary, 
he spent the war years in Holland, first in hiding and 
ihen in a concentration camp. F'rom 1946 to 1948 he 
was assistant to the director of the Netherlands Opera 
and began to organize tours for young Dutch artists In 
1947 he was appointed secretary to the Holland 
Festival, which was launched the following summer; he 
continued to hold this post until 1965, when he 
succeeded the liarl of Harewood as director of the 
Edinburgh Festival. During his tenure of office in 
Holland he was also artistic adviser of the Netherlands 
Opera, making it a basis for most of the Holland 
Festival operatic performances. In Edinburgh he 
pursued the same kind of policy, inviting Scottish Opera 
to participate regularly In 1978 he was appointed gen- 
eral manager of (he RPO. Peter Diamand has been 
honoured by the Dutch and Austrian governments, and 
in 1972 was made an honorary CBE. 

HAROLD ROSENTHAI 


Diamond, David (Leo) (/> Rochester, NY, 9 July 1915). 
American composer. He studied at the Cleveland 
Institute, at the Eastman School with Rogers and at the 
Dalcroze Institute in New York with Boepplc and 
Sessions. After further study under Sessions, he went to 
France for lessons with Boulanger. He has received 
three Guggenheim Fellowships and many other awards 
and commissions from major institutions. In 1936 he 
began work on the full-length ballet Tom to a scenario 
by Cummings and was sent to Paris by a private patron 
lo complete the score in association with Massine. 
Diamond’s first successful orchestral piece. Psalm, was 
written there that summer; it won the Juilliard 


Diamond, David 

Publication Award in the following year. The contacts 
he made in Paris with Gide, Ravel, Roussel and 
Stravinsky broadened his artistic and philosophical 
ideas. From this period on his music was performed by 
leading conductors, including Scherchen, Koussevitzky 
and Mitropoulos, the last of whom directed the New 
York PO in the first performances of the Symphony 
no.l and of Rounds (New York Critics’ Circle Award, 
1944). Diamond was appointed Fulbright Professor at 
the University of Rome in 1951; in 1953 he settled in 
Florence, where he remained until his return to the USA 
for his 50th birthday celebrations, during which he 
conducted the New York PO, the Rochester PO and 
other ensembles. He has taught at Salzburg, at the 
Harvard Seminar in American Studies, at the 
Manhattan School of Music (chairman of the com- 
position department) and at Buffalo (Slee Professor). 
Diamond is a member of ASCAP and was appointed 
vice-president of the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters 

The symphonies, quartets and songs arc the core of a 
very large and varied output. Clear structures, often 
evolved from contrapuntal or sonata-allegro procedures, 
are frequently fashioned into unusual one- or two- 
movement forms, among the later works arc many mas- 
terful fugues and sets of variations Diamond’s writing 
for the orchestra is brilliant, and his work shows an 
intensely individual lyricism, occasionally austere but 
more often romantically tinged. His harmony has 
developed gradually from a diatonic-modal to a more 
chromatic style without losing a strong personal charac- 
ter Diamond’s meticulous craftsmanship and his sensi- 
bility have assured his position as a 20lh-century cla.s- 
sicist 

WORKS 
{selective list) 

DRAMA ri( 

Tom, ballci, Cummings. 1936. Icaro. dana- drama, 1937, The Dream 
of Audubon, ballet, 1941, A Place to Live, film score, 1941, The 
M.!n behind the Gun, radio score, 1942, Hear il now, radio score, 
1942, Dreams that Money can Buy. film score. 1943, The Tempest 
(incidental music. Shakespeare), 1944, L.abynnth, ballet, 1946, 
Romeo and Juliet (incidenlal mu.sic, Shakespeare), 1947, Strange 
Victory, him score, 1948. Anna Lucasta, film score, 1949 
The Rose Tattoo (incidental music, T Williams), 1950 51. 
Mirandolina, musical comedy, 4, 1 958, The Golden Slippers, musical 
folk play. 2, 1965, The Sun, film score, 1965, Lile in Ihc Balance, 
film score, 1966 

ORCHB.STKAL 

Hommage a Salic, chamber orch, 1934, Psalm, 1936, Vn Cone no 1. 
1936, Ana and Hymn, 1937, Ov , 1937, Variations on an Original 
Tliemc, chamber orch, 1937, Heroic Piece, chamber orch, 1938; Vc 
Cone , 1938, Elegy in Memory of Maurice Ravel, chamber orch, 
1938 9, Concert Piece, 1939. Cone, chamber orch, 1940; Sym 
no 1. 1940 41. Sym no.2. 1942, Sym no 3. 1945, Rounds, str. 
1944; Sym no 4, 1945, Vn Cone no 2, 1947, The Enormous Room, 
after Cummings, 1948, Timon of Athens, sym portrait, 1949, Pf 
C'onc , 1949 50 

Sym no 5, 1951, rev. 1964, Sym no.6, 1951--4; Diaphony, org, orch, 
1955, rev 1968, Smfonia conccrtanie, 19.54-^, The World of Paul 
Klee, 1957, Sym no 7. 1959, Sym. no.8. 1960, Elegies, fl, eng hn, 
str. 1962 3, Pf Concertino, 19H 5; Vn Cone no 3, 1967; Music 
for Chamber Orch. 1969, Ov no 2 ‘A Buoyant Music', 1970 

VOCAl 

2 Elegies, Iv. sir ql, 1935, Vocalises, Iv. va, 1935, The Mad Maid’s 
Song, Iv, fl, hpd, 1937; The Martyr (Melville), mule chorus, orch, 
1950, rev 1964. Ahavuh, sym. eulogy, male narrator, orch, 1954, 
This Sacred Ground (Lincoln), Bar, choru.s, children’s chorus, orch, 
1962. To Music, choral sym , T, B-Bar, chorus, orch. 1967 
Song cycles Four Ladies (Pound), 1935, rev. 1962; 5 Songs from The 
Tempest (Shakespeare), 1944, L'ame de Claude Debussy, 1949, The 
Midnight Meditation (F Olson). 1951, We Two (Shakespeare 
Sonnets), 1964, Hebrew Melodics (Byron), 1967-8, Love and Time 
(K Louchhcim), )%8 

Many other songs (total over 100) and choruses 
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Dianda, Hilda 


CHAMBER AND INSTRUMENTAL 

Partita, ob, bn, pf, 1935; 6 Pieces, str qt, 1935; Chamber Sym , cl. bn, 
tpt, va, pf, 1935^, Cone., str qt, 1936, Sonata, vc, pf, 1936 -8, Qnt, 
fl, pf qt, 1937, Pf Qt, 1938, Sonata, vn, pf, 1943-6; Canticle, vn, pf, 
1946; Perpetual Motion, vn, pf, 1946, Chaconne, vn, pf, 1948; Qnt, 
cl, 2 va, 2 VC, 1950; Pf Trio, 1951; Sonata, vn, 1954-9, Sonata, vc, 
1956-9, Wind Qnt, 1958, Night Music, accordion, str qt, 1961, 
Nonet, 3 vn. 3 va. 3 vc, 1961-2. Sonatina, accordion, 1963; Pf Qnt, 
1972 

10 str qts 1940, 1943-4, 1946, 1951. 1960, 1962, 1963^, 1964, 
1966 8, 1966 

Pf 8 Pf Pieces for Children, 1935, Sonatina, 1935; 4 Gymnop^ics. 
1937, Preludes and Fugues, 1939 , Cone , 2 pf, 1942, The Tomb of 
Melville, 1944 9, Album for the Young, 1946, 2 sonatas, 1947, 
1972, A Private World, 1954-9; TTien and Now, 1962, Alone at the 
Piano, 1967, many other pieces 

Principal publishers: Leeds. Peer-Southern, G Schirmer 
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D Diamond' The Midnight Sleep [autobiography] 

FRANCIS THORNE 

Dianda, Hilda {h Cordoba, Argentina, 13 April 1925). 
Argentine composer, conductor and musicologist. She 
studied composition with Honorio Siccardi in Buenos 
Aires (1942-8) and then a scholarship took her to 
Venice (1949- 50) for further training with Malipiero 
(composition) and Scherchen (conducting) At the 
invitation of the French government she worked with 
the Groupe de Recherches Musicales (1958-62), and 
she also worked in the Milan radio electronic studios 
(1959). She attended the Darmstadt summer courses of 
1960 and 1961, and in 1964 the Italian government 
awarded her the Cultural Merit Medal for her 
researches, lectures and broadcasts on contemporary 
Italian music. In 1966 she worked in the electronic 
music laboratory at San Fernando Valley College, 
Northridge, California, where she prepared a 7 for cello 
and five tapes. She has attended many festivals and 
conferences throughout Europe and the Americas, 
notably the 1969 Donaueschingen Festival, for which 
Ludus 1 was commissioned. From 1967 to 1970 she 
was a professor at Cordoba University, holding, succes- 
sively, the chairs of composition, orchestration and 
orchestral technique and conducting; at the same time 
she was an honorary conductor of the fine arts school 
chamber orchestra. Her musicological work has been in 
the area of contemporary music: she has made lecture 
tours of Latin America and Europe, and published La 
musica argentina de hoy (Buenos Aires, 1966). 

A keen interest in new technical developments is 
evident in her compositions after the Estructuras for 
cello and piano (1960); the Canciones (1962) have a 
subtlety of sonority reminiscent of Webern, although 
their ideas have a definite individual quality With the 
Concertante for cello and ensemble (1952), she had 
already initiated a tendency to press performers and 
instruments to the limits of their capacities: the piece 
was described by her teacher Siccardi as ‘Samson 
against the Philistines’. Such virtuoso writing was 
pursued in the Ludus series (1968-9), where a feeling of 
play pervades the structure and instrumental handling. 

WORKS 
(selective list) 

Orch: Musicu para arcos, 1952, Concertante, vc, wind, db, pcrc, 1952. 
Diptico, 1962, Nucleos, str, 2 pf, vib, xyl, 8 perc, 1963, Rc.sonancias 
3, vc, orch, 1965, Ludus 1, 1968; Impromptu, str, 1970, Canto, 
chamber orch, 1972; A Copernico, 1973 
Vocal' Canciones de amor desesperado (S Ocampo), A, fl, va, vc, 1 950, 
La flauta de jade (Chin, Fr. trans ), Iv, pf, 1951, Canciones 
(R Alberti), S, gui, vib, 3 pcrc, 1962; Rcsonancias 5, 2 choruses, 
1967-8 


Ens. 3 str qts, 1947, 19.59-60, 1962-3; Adagio-allegro, vc, pf, 1952, 
Cone , vn, str qnt, 1955, Wind Qnt, 1957; Estructuras 1 III, vc, pf, 
1960; Percusion 11, 11 perc, 1963, Rcsonancias 1, 5 hn, 1964; 
Resonancias 4, cl, tpt, vc, 2 perc, 1964, Ludus 2, 1 1 insts, 1969, 
Divertimento a 6, 6 pcrc, 1969 -70 

Solo inst. Diedros, fl, 1962, Resonancias 2, pf, 1964, Lucius 3, org, 
1969 

Tape 2 estudios en oposicion, 1959, a 7. vc, 5 tapes, 1966 

Pnncipal publishers Edicion Culturales Argentinas. Editorial 
Argentina de Musica Intcrnacional, Pan American Union, Schott 

SUSANA SALGADO 

Diapason. (1) A term used by Greek theonsts to desig- 
nate an octave, either the interval or the scale. The 
English usage of ‘diapason’ to denote the range or 
compass of a voice or instrument derives from this. 

(2) In French the term has many meanings It may 
refer to the scaling of a string or organ pipe, to the 
distance between the finger-holes of a wind instrument. 
It can mean simply pitch (‘diapason normal’ was e.stab- 
lished in 18.58 as a' = 435 at .59‘ F), by extension it can 
mean an A tuning-fork. 

(3) In organ terminology, the name given to founda- 
tion stops (see ORGAN SlOP). 

(4) A piece of wood, also called ‘rack’, at the back ,of 
a keyboard in a clavichord or a harpsichord containibg 
a vertical slot for each of the instrument's keys. A mekl 
pin or a slip of wood or whalebone driven into the entl 
of each key fits into the appropriate slot, guiding the key 
and preventing lateral motion as it moves up and down\ 

EDWIN M. RIPI^ 

Diapente [dioxeian] (from Gk. dia pentc ‘through five’). 
The ancient Greek and medieval name for the interval of 
a Fifth. In medieval treatises and manusenpts are 
found the terms epidiapente (‘5lh above') to designate a 
canon at the upper 5th, and suhdiapente (hypodiapente, 
‘5th below’) for a canon at the lower 5th 

Diaphone. An ORGAN STOP 

Diaphonia. In ancient Greek theory, dissonance, as op- 
posed to symphonia or consonance, hence any interval 
other than an octave or perfect 5th or 4lh Medieval 
writers regularly used ‘diaphonia’ to mean two-part 
ORGANUM In the 1 3lh century ‘discantus' replaced it in 
this sense, though Jehan des Murs (Ars novae mustcae, 
1321) still used ‘diaphonia’ for organum, particularly 
the expression ‘diaphonia basilica’ for organum duplum 
with long-held tenor notes. 

ANSELM HUGHES/R 

Diastematic (from Gk. diastema, ‘interval’). An adjec- 
tive describing notation which indicates the pitch of 
notes by their vertical placing on the page Although the 
Latin adjective ‘diastematicus' was used in the Middle 
Ages (meaning ‘separated by an interval’, usually of 
time) It does not seem to have been used then to describe 
notation. The term is usually applied to neumaiic nota- 
tions written in campo aperto (in a space without ruled 
horizontal lines) although, from its etymology, it could 
also be used to describe notation on dry-point, black or 
coloured lines. Many Western chant notations were 
imprecisely diastematic, that is, they indicated pitch in 
the above manner only vaguely; others, such as 
Aquitanian notation, were very precisely diastematic, 
and did not adopt the four-line staff until a relatively late 
date. A distinction is usually made here between accent- 
neumes, which indicate the direction in which a melody 
moves but are not ‘heighted’ vertically on the page, and 
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point-neumes which are easily placed diastematically on 
the page Neumatic NOTATIONS, §§I-IV). 

Dias Velasco, Nicolao. See Doizi DE VELASCO, 
nicolAs. 

Diatessaron (from Gk. dia tessaron: ‘through four’). 
The ancient Greek and medieval name for the interval of 
a Fourth, in medieval treatises and manuscripts are 
found the terms epidialessaron (‘4th above’) to designate 
a canon at the upper 4th, and suhdiatessaron 
{hypodiatessaron, ‘4th below') for a canon at the lower 
4th. 


Diatonic (from Gk. dia tonos: ‘proceeding by whole 
tones’). Based on an octave species consisting of five 
tones (T) and two semitones (S), in which the semitones 
are maximally separated, for example T-T-S- 1 T T- 
S. The major and natural minor scales are diatonic, as 
are the church modes. An interval is said to be diatonic 
if it can be constructed within the diatonic octave 
species: minor 2nd (S), major 2nd (T), minor 3rd (T + S), 
major 3rd (T + T), perfect 4th (S f T -f T), perfect 5th 
(S + T 4" T + T), minor 6th (S-}-T + T-|-T4" S), 
major 6th (T + S + T + T -h T), minor 7th 
(T 4- S + T + T -E T + S), major 7th (T + T 4- S 4- 
T -f T 4- T), octave (T + T + S + T + T 4- T 4- S). 
The Tritone, either an augmented 4th (T 4- T 4- T)ora 
diminished 5th (S 4- T 4- T 4- T 4- S), in theory is 
diatonic, but has been traditionally regarded as an 
alteration of a perfect interval, the sum of a perfect 4th 
and a chromatic semitone or the dilTerence of a perfect 
5th and a chromatic semitone; for this reason it is 
reckoned as a chromatic interval Strictly diatonic tone 
systems need not be based on an octave species so long 
as the basic sequence of tones and semitones remains the 
same as given above. The ancient Greek system is based 
on a senes of alternately conjunct and disjunct 
letrachords (see Titrachord), the diatonic ‘genus’ of 
which contains a semitone and two tones The first 
modern diatonic system as codified by Guido of Arezzo 
IS based on a senes of overlapping hexachords (.sec 
Hexachoru), each of which corresponds to the first six 
notes of the major scale. Nor docs a diatonic piece 
strictly have to be in one key it is possible for the 
individual polyphonic parts to be based on different 
scales, for example the traditional realizations of 
William Byrd’s canon Non nobis Domme and many 
14lh- and 15th-century motets with partial key 
signatures. 


Sir aho Chroma iK 


WILLIAM DRABKIN 


Diaz, Alirio {h La Calendaria, Carora, Venezuela, 12 
Nov 1923). Venezuelan guitarist. He learnt the native 
cuatro, then the guitar with Raul Borges and Clement 
Pimentel in Caracas, then, on a government grant, he 
studied with Regina Sainz de la Maza in Madrid, and 
from 1951 to 1958 with Segovia at the Accadcmia 
Chigiana, Siena, becoming his assistant in 1954 and 
succeeding him as professor m 1965. He made his 
debuts in Spam and Italy in 1952, Pans in 1954 and 
North America in 1959, toured Germany with the 
Orquesta Nacional of Spain under Fruhbeck de Burgos in 
1967, and played under Stokowski and Iturbi in the 
USA in 1968. He has given master classes in Europe 
and Amenca, and edits much early music for publica- 


Diaz Besson, Gabriel 

tion. Experience in his youth as a popular musician is an 
asset in his interpretation of folk-inspired music by 
composers like Barrios, Lauro, Ponce and Villa-Lobos. 
His brilliant style and technique tend at times to over- 
shadow his sensibility, but more often than not his 
performances are illumined by warmth and grace. He 
was awarded the Orden de Andres Bello in 1963. 

BIBLKXjRAPHY 

G Clinton ‘Almo Diaz’, Guitar, ii/2 (1974), 24 

PETER SKNSIER 

Diaz, Felix Guerrero. See GlJERRFRO dIaz, eTi IX. 

Diaz, Caspar. I7th-cenlury singer, sometimes confused 
with GABRIEL DIaz bessOn. 

Diaz, Justino {h San Juan, Puerto Rico, 29 Jan 1940). 
American bass. His studies at the University of Puerto 
Rico and the New England Conservatory were followed 
by training with Friedrich Jagel. He first appeared with 
the New England Opera Theater in 1961, and made his 
Metropolitan Opera debut in 1963 as a winner of the 
Auditions of the Air Appearances for the American 
Opera Society, Casals Festival (Puerto Rico) and 
Spoleto Festival followed. In 1966 his career was firmly 
established by his performances at the opening night of 
the new Metropolitan Opera at Lincoln Center as 
Antony in Barber’s Antony and Cleopatra, and under 
Karajan at the Salzburg Festival as Escamillo. Sub- 
.sequent appearances have included La Scala and the 
Hamburg and Vienna Staatsoper. He sang in the per- 
formance of Ginastera’s Beatrix Cena that inaugurated 
the Kennedy Center Opera House in Washington 
(1971), and made his Covent Garden debut as 
Escamillo in 1976. Diaz has established himself as one 
of the leading basses of the Metropolitan, where his 
evenly produced, warm basso cantantc has been heard in 
a wide range of Italian roles. His recordings include 
roles in Medea, La Wally, Lucia di iMmmermoor and 
oratorios by Handel. 

RIC HARD BhRNAS 

Diaz Bess6n, Gabriel (h Alcala de Henares, before 
1590; d Madrid. 6 Nov 1638). Spanish composer. A 
certain Caspar Diaz was received as a choirboy at the 
Flemish chapel of Philip 111. He has been identified, 
probably wrongly, with the Gabriel Diaz who became 
a singer in the same chapel in 1606 and who was vice- 
maestro de capilla from 1607 until at least 1612; in 
1611 the latter composed a Requiem (now lost) for 
Marguente of Au.stna. In 1616 he was maestro de 
capilla at the collegiate church at Lerma and was at 
Granada Cathedral in 1621, though details of his posi- 
tion arc not known; at some time too he was maestro de 
capilla at the collegiate church of the Incarnation, 
Madrid. He held a similar position at Cordoba 
Cathedral from 16 November 1624 to May 1631 and 
spent his last years as maestro de capilla at the 
Monasterio de las Descalzas Reales, Madrid, and 
probably also as chamber singer to Philip IV. In 1627 
Lope de Vega prefaced his comedy Carlos quinto en 
Espana with a dedication to Diaz. 

Diaz was one of the most notable Spanish composers 
of the early 1 7th century and certainly one of the most 
prolific: works no longer extant included 536 villan- 
cicos, 114 motets, 15 masses, 60 psalms, 16 canticles, 
24 antiphons, 14 hymns and a theoretical treatise, 
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Compendia de musica. many of which were in the influenced by Bickerstaffe’s Lionel md Clarissa. Bicker- 
library of John IV of Portugal destroyed by an earth- staffc had to go to France in 1772, to escape prose- 
quake in 1755. cution for a homosexual offence; before then, Dibdin 

iind he had created comic operas of a promise that 
Fdition Candomrn muMcai v pocdio <A‘/ Mgio rciogido por cannot be paralleled in 1 8th-centiiry England. The first 
Claudio de la Suhlonara, ed J Aroca (Mjdritl, 1916) (AJ Clll\ whlch haS an UnUSUal libretto 


{.sourtes E-E, I'. l'a(. 

4 Missa Icnalis 1. 4vv, 1, 5vv. I, 6vv. 1, Kvv 

2 Sanctus I, 4vv, 1, 6vv 

Bcaius vir, Kvv, orji;. be. Ocdidi, 8vv. 2 org, be, Cum invoearem. I2vv, 
org, be. 3 Dixil Dominus, 8vv, org, be. Kratres sobrii esiotc, 9vv, be, 
Luelalus sum, Hw, 2 org, be, l.uudalc Dominum, omnes gcnics, 8vv. 
2 org, be, 2 Magnificat' lone 7, Kvv, lone K. S. 9vv. 2 org, another 
Magnificat, Kvv, 2 org, be 

K secular works 3, 4vv. 5, 3vv, all cd in A. 1 cd in MMF, xxxn (1970) 
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Dilxlin, Charles {h Southampton, baptized 15 March 
1745; (i London, 25 July 1814) English composer, 
dramatist, poet, novelist, actor, .singer and entertainer 
Dibdin was the 1 2th child of a parish clerk and a .sorely- 
tried mother who produced at least 14 children 
His own claim to have been educated at Winchester 
College IS not supported by the school records, though 
he did have lessons from James Kent and Peter Fussell, 
successive cathedral organists there As a composer he 
was self-taught; he himself thought that he had learnt to 
compose by sconng C\>relirs concertos from the 
separate parts and from reading Rameau’s Traite dv 
i’harmome in English, but he must have learnt mainly 
from his practical experience in the theatre By the age 
of 15 he was singing occasionally in such C'ovent 
Garden operas as required a chorus, supplementing his 
income by working for the music publisher John 
Johnson. The variety of his talents was already 
astonishing. He was only 18 when he published, more or 
less in lull score, A Collection of English Songs and 
C antatas, and a year later John Beard, the manager of 
Covent Garden, accepted The Shepherd's Artifice, an all- 
sung pastoral for which Dibdin wrote both words and 
music; he sang the leading role himself 
As an opera singer Dibdin’s career was brief He 
lacked the figure for a hero’s role, but his flair for 
accents made him well suited to character parts. His 
first great success was as Ralph, the farmer's son in 
Arnold’s popular pastiche opera, The Maul of the Mill 
(1765), and no doubt he played it with a broad 
Hampshire accent. Three years later he was a sensation 
as Mungo, the coloured servant m his own afterpiece 
opera The Padlock', the part is wntten in ‘coon’ English. 

At this period Dibdin seldom wrote his own librettos. 
From 1767 to 1772 he was lucky enough to have as his 
collaborator Isaac Bickerstaffe (cl735-rl812), an 
Irishman who had previously written Thomas and Sally 
and Love in a Village for Arne as well as The Maid of 
the Mill for Arnold. His charactenzation and dialogue 
are reminiscent of Sheridan, who was in fact a good deal 


about London tradesmen, but the novelty of this theme 
deprived the opera of the success it deserved, and for 
their second full-length opera, Lionel and Clarissa, they 
turned to the foibles of the landed gentry, a safer subject. 
Beard did not at first trust Dibdin to compose such 
operas in their entirety, and in any case the huge success 
of Love in a Village had aroused a taste for pastiche; 
Dibdin composed no more than the finales of Love in the 
City and two or three songs, and only the Act 1 music 
was published because the opera was taken off when the 
engraving had reached that point. What Dibdin called 
the Boxing Trio in the Act 2 finale must have struck a 
new note in English opera, for the heroine, Priscilla 
Tomboy, had to sing while engaged m some spirited 
fisticuffs m the street When he wrote this finale Dibdin 
had just been singing Robin, the gardener in The 
Accomplished Maid, an English version of Piccirini’s 
influential La huona figliuola, and this too had ‘action’ 
finales m several sections Dibdin was the only En^ish 
composer before Storace to write dramatic ensembicft of 
this kind, and he did so frequently, for instance in Lionel 
and Clarma For this opera Dibdin composed as much 
as half the score himself, the rest being borrowed mainly 
from recent Italian operas given in London Dibdm’s 
contribution is galant and Italianate in style; at this 
period he never wrote strophic ballads for his operas 
The Padloik (1768) was the first of many ‘dialogue’ 
operas for which he composed all the music, and 
delightful music it is 

Dibdin first showed his unfortunate capacity for 
irritation when he suddenly left CovenI Garden in sum- 
mer 1768 and signed on for a seven-year spell at Drury 
Lane Garrick agreed to pay him £6 a week for the first 
three years and £7 thereafter, Dibdin was free to write 
trifles for other theatres in the summer, and to make 
what he could from publishing his operas. Almost at 
once he and Bickerstaffe rewrote Lionel and Clarissa, 
partly to suit another set of singers and partly to raise 
Dibdin’s contribution to three-quarters of the whole 
Vocal scores of both versions were published, title- 
pages of the later one state that the opera was performed 
at the Theatres Royal’ rather than at Covent Garden. 
This opera, I he Padlock and The Ephesian Matron, all 
of them composed to words by Bickerstaffe before 
Dibdin was 25, were his finest works, and it is sad that 
none of them survives orchestrally. The only Dibdin 
opera to do so is The Recruiting Sergeant (1770), 
though in fact the published full .score omits the wind 
parts in the songs (wind parts for two of them are in 
CiB-Lhm). This and The Ephesian Matron were written 
for Ranclagh Gardens, where for two summers Dibdin 
was in charge of the music. They were all-sung (spoken 
dialogue was illegal there), but only concert perfor- 
mances can have been given in the small Ranelagh 
bandstand, and there was room for only four singers. 
Later both operas were staged at the playhouses, but the 
sick humour of The Ephesian Matron was not to 
people s taste and it did not have the success it deserved. 
Nor, for a different reason, did The Wedding Ring 
(1773), of which the libretto derives from Goldoni’s II 
filosofo di campagna. The splendid ‘action’ quartet at the 
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end of Act 1 passed unnoticed because the audience was 
obsessed by the erroneous belief that the words were by 
the disgraced and despised Bickerstaffe. Garrick was 
more tolerant and quietly accepted from Bickerstaffe in 
France a play called The Sultan, for which Dibdin 
wrote some unpublished music. He and Bickerstaffe had 
already created one ‘harem’ opera. The Captive (1769), 
and Dibdin wrote another on his own. The Seraglio 
(1776); their influence on the librettos of Mozart's 
‘harem’ operas has been debated, but inconclusively. 

Garnck did not encourage Dibdin to sing at Drury 
Lane. He did, however, sing at Ranelagh Gardens; he 
published some of his Ranelagh songs and then, thinking 
well of them, wrote an afterpiece round the most success- 
ful, The Waterman (1774). The charming libretto 
about working-class Londoners was his own, and the 
result was a lasting success. No other operatic successes 
came his way, apart from The Quaker, the rest of his 
career was a long decline, caused not, as might he 
thought, by writing his own librettos he could always 
write natural, easy dialogue but by his increasingly 
truculent and quarrelsome behaviour Furthermore, as 
things turned against him, he lost all notion of self- 
criticism; much of his later music is extremely poor; 
mere industry was not enough. 

Many of his troubles were matnmonial He was 
married before he was 20, but soon abandoned his wife 
in favour of a pantomime dancer, Harriet Pitt, by whom 
he had two sons who became well known in the follow- 
ing century He then left Harriet and took up with an 
indifl'erent Drury Lane singer called Miss Wilde Gar- 
rick, godfather to one of Dibdin’s sons, consequently 
refused to re-engage Dibdin when his seven years had 
expired By summer 1776 Dibdm’s debts had rrsen to 
£800, he fled to France to avoid imprisonment, taking 
Miss Wilde and their daughter with him, and spent most 
of the next two years in Nancy 

One of the very few theatre men Dibdin could toler- 
ate was the Drury Lane actor Thomas King, who had 
bought Sadler’s Wells in time for the 1772 season Here, 
as at Ranelagh, spoken dialogue was illegal, and the 
entertainments, which were aimed at Londoners from 
the lower middle classes, consisted of songs, acrobatics, 
rope dancing, and at least one ‘dialogue’, an all-sung 
opera on a cockney theme lasting about 1 5 minutes For 
King’s opening season Dibdin composed The Brickilust 
Man, the first of his innumerable Sadler’s Wells 
dialogues. Only six are known to have been published, 
and of these only four are known to survive. 

In France Dibdin made efforts to repay his debts He 
wrote as prolifically as ever, sending by po.st a stream of 
dialogues to King, and an opera libretto {The Gipsies) to 
Arnold, who had been so kind as to complete The 
Seraglio for him when he made his escape He also laid 
up a store of dialogue operas based on French librettos 
which he translated and reset. At Drury Lane Thomas 
Linley, now in charge of the music, made an unexpected 
success of The Quaker, whose single performance in 
Garrick’s day had been unremarked in the confusion of 
Dibdin’s perfidy and Garrick’s imminent retirement. 
The Quaker contains a delightfully individual patter 
song, ‘Women are Will o’ the Wisps’, and some experi- 
mental ensembles in which the dialogue flows at the 
speed of recitative, virtually no words being repeated. 
Nearly all the music is of interest, apart from the over- 
ture. Dibdin’s overtures were always poor; his strength 
lay in his dramatically motivated vocal lines, always so 



Charles Pihdin portrait (1799) by Thomas Phillips in 
the National Portrait Gallery, London 


easy to sing in character 

In 1778 the political situation in France forced all 
foicigners to leave. Dibdm returned to London and 
presumably found some means of satisfying his 
creditors, for he was not impnsoned. Harris, the man- 
agei of C'ovcnt Garden, was .so unwise as to engage him 
at £10 a week; none of the operas and pantomimes 
Dibdin composed for him had (or deserved) any 
success By now' he had turned his back on his past style 
and wrote little but simple strophic ballads He tried the 
experiment of publishing his Covent Garden music, not 
opera by opera, but in monthly anthologies drawn from 
several works, calling them The Lyrist or Family 
Concert: both this series and the later Lyric 
Remembrancer collapsed from lack of response. In 
1781, already out of patience with Dibdin, Harris 
proposed an operatic version of Dryden’s Amphiirion, 
to be called Jupiter and Alcmena Dibdin, of all people, 
insisted on the plot being bowdlerized; Harris insisted 
that this would destroy its whole point Dibdin left. 
None of the playhouses would now employ him, except 
to write the occasional afterpiece opera - six in the next 
30 years, all of them worthless 

Dibdin now joined Charles Hughes, owner of a riding 
school, and together they persuaded a group of business 
men to pul up £1 5,000 for the building of a new theatre, 
the Royal Circus, south of the Thames near St George’s 
Circus. Entertainments alternated between riding 
displays and short all-sung operas and ballets performed 
mainly or entirely by children. Dibdin engaged and 
coached the children, and wrote the entire repertory, 
words and music; he also mismanaged the theatre’s 
business arrangements This, coupled with difficulties 
over getting the theatre licensed, landed the propnetors 
in debt Dibdin, also in debt, chose this moment to ask 
the proprietors for a substantial loan. They sacked him, 
and by February 1784 he was in the King’s Bench,, the 
debtors’ prison, and writing an angry little book about 
what had happened {The Royal Circus Epitomised). 
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When he came out the proprietors, much to their credit, 
allowed him to resume his theatre work, though 
presumably in a less responsible position. 

Dibdin saw their kindness as an intolerable conde- 
scension, and in summer 1787 he decided to emigrate to 
India. To raise money for the voyage, he made a nine- 
month lour of English provincial towns, singing his own 
songs interspersed with spoken patter at the pause 
marks. He wrote a very readable book about his tour in 
the form of a senes of letters, and it includes a great deal 
of interesting, if not always reliable information about 
his life, his music and his finances. But when he set out 
on his voyage he found the sea not at all to his liking, 
and disembarked at Torbay It now occurred to him to 
present his one-man entertainments in London, and he 
thereby stumbled on affluence at last. He gave his ‘Table 
Entertainments’ (their titles having apparently little sig- 
nificance) from January 1789 until the middle of 1805 
when he retired, having been promised a pension, when 
the pension was cut off he returned to his Table 
Entertainments for a few more disconsolate .seasons. He 
had started them m the King Street auction rooms, 
Covent Garden, to an audience of not much more than 
a dozen, but they soon became popular, and on 20 
October 1792 he proudly opened a tmy theatre off the 
Strand, the Sans-Souci, specially built to his own require- 
ments, typically, he had decorated it himself He even 
had enough money to start his own publishing ‘ware- 
house', and in 1796 he moved both theatre and ware- 
house to his New Sans-Souci Theatre in Leicester 
Square. 

The songs he compo.sed and published at this time 
run into hundreds. They celebrate such contemporary 
events as establishing a ‘telegraph’ across the Channel 
and a parachute descent in 1802, but the more popular 
ones were those in which Dibdin could parade his humor- 
ous accents and spoken patter He told of some cock- 
ney debacle, made fun of country yokels, Italian opera 
singers, French fops, Negroes, Jews and Welshmen 
He normally accompanied himself on a piano and 
organ that could be played from the same keyboard, it 
had attachments like a barrel organ for adding drums, 
triangle and cymbals. Yet he published these songs on 
three slaves, for two violins and ba.ss, and it may be 
that he sometimes had a few string instruments to 
support him. 

During this period he was also writing vast quantities 
of prose. In 1790 he ran a periodical called The 
Bystander which he published anonymously in book 
form, he is thought to have written almost all the mater- 
ial himself. He even achieved three novels, each of them 
in three volumes; Hannah Hewit was based on fact (a 
shipwreck in South Africa) and Dibdin tried to turn it 
into an afterpiece. His novels are, understandably, indul- 
gent about men who leave their wives to live with other 
women. He also wrote an uninteresting HiMory of the 
English Stage, an autobiography greatly padded out 
with his own song lyrics, a textbook called Music 
Epitomised (which had reached its 12th edition by 
1835), and, most remarkable of all, his Observations on 
a Tour through England and Scotland. He undertook 
this and other tours in order to present his Table 
Entertainments outside London, and the surprising 
aspect of this volume is that it is illustrated with sepia 
prints taken from paintings by Dibdin himself. Those of 
the Lake District and the Scottish mountains bear little 
resemblance to their alleged subjects; nevertheless 


Dibdin was skilled in painting as in so many other 
activities. 

In 1842 George Hogarth (Dickens’s father-in-law) 
published a massive volume called The Songs of Charles 
Dibdin. It was impossible for him to include all the 
music, but he tried to include all the lyrics, and they fill 
306 closely printed two-column pages. Few famous 
poets wrote as much. But quantity is no recompense 
for quality. There are goixJ songs in the Table 
Entertainments, such as Tom Bowling (Dibdin became 
famous for his sea songs during the Napoleonic Wars), 
but there are many more bad ones, and it is tragic that 
so able and energetic a man should have squandered his 
inheritance as Dibdin did. He had quarrelled with every- 
one of note in the theatre world. Arne was the only 
composer of his own time that he could bring himself to 
admire He died in Camden Town, destitute and 
friendless. According to Hogarth, he had married Miss 
Wilde when his first wife died; she at least stayed by 
him, as did one of their daughters. 

Since his split with Harnel Pitt in 1775 he had 
scarcely seen their two sons. Charles Isaac Mungo 
Dibdin (1768 1833) worked for a pawnbroker un^l he 
was 28 He became manager of Sadler’s Wells in '18(X) 
and was its proprietor from 1803 to 1819. His ‘aqua- 
dramas’ and the clown Grimaldi brought fame to' the 
theatre, he him.sclf wrote most of the opera and pan- 
tomime words that were needed, usually for Reeve to 
set His Memoirs (1830) remained unpublished until 
1966 His son Henry (1813-66) taught music in 
Edinburgh and published The Standard Psalm Tune 
Book and some keyboard pieces, Henry's son James 
(1856-1901) wrote Annals of the Edinburgh Stage 
(1888) 

Dibdin's other .son, I’homas John Dibdin (1771- 
1841), ran away from his apprenticeship to an uphol- 
sterei to become a provincial actor. By 1798 he was 
willing ( ovent Garden opera librettos, which were set 
mainly by Attwood, and he continued to write 
ephemeral theatre pieces all his life. His published 
Reminisiemes (1827) scarcely mention his father 

WORKS 

All pnnicil works published m London vocal scores and librcllos 
published soon alter lust pcrl'ormancc unless otherwise stateil 
(’G Cowm tiardvn I I Little 1 hvutre m itw Havmarkei 

I)l Drury lAinc RG fianeiai^h Gardens 

PLAVUOUSr OPtRAS 

(a afterpiece opera, s alT.\unf; opera) 
the Shepherd's Artifice (a, s, Dibdin), CG, 21 May 1764; 2 songs 
(17(>4) 

Love in ihc City (Bickcrslafle), C'G, 21 Feb 1767, Acl 1 (1767), 
shortened as The Romp (a), Dublin, Smock Alley. 17K1, DL. 21 Nov 
I7K.S 

I loncl and t'lanssa ( BiekcrMafle). C'G, 25 Feb 1 768, rev as The School 
for Fathers, DL, 8 Feb 1 770 

The Padlock (a, Bickerstan'c). DL, 3 Ocl 1768, ov (1768) 

Damon and Phillida (a, Dibdm, allcr Colley Cibber), DL. 21 Dec 1 768 
The Ephesian Matron (a, s, BickcrslafTc), RG, 12 May 1769 
T'hc (aplive (a, partly pasiichc, Bickcrslaffe), LT, 21 June 1769 
File Jubilee (a, HickerslalFc. etc, based on Garrick’s Shakespeare enter- 
tainment at Stratford), DL. 14 CX-'l 1769, vocal score c*onlain.s can- 
tata Queen Mab m full .scoic 

Amphitryon (a, s, Hawksworth), DL. 23 Nov 1769, pubd, no copy 
known 

Tile Recruiting Sergeant (a, s, Bickcrslaffe), RG. 20 July 1770 
The Institution ol the Garter (a, s, Gurnck), DL, 28 Ocl 1771 
The Wedding Ring (a, Dibdin, alter Goldoni), DL, 1 Feb 1773, ov 
(,H-lhm Add 30950 

The Trip to Portsmouth (a, Stevens), LT, 1 1 Aug 1773, collab. with 
Arne 

The Deserter (a, Dibdin, after Sedainc), DL,2Nov 1773, Monsignyand 
Philidor’s opera with new music by Dibdin 



A Chrislmas Tale (Gamck), DL, 27 Dec 1773 
The Waterman (a, Dibdm), LT, 8 Aug 1774 
The Cobler (a, Dibdm, after Sedame), DL, 9 Dec 1774, no vocal score 
The Quaker (a, Dibdm), DL, 3 May 1775, vocal score (1777), mcl. 
song by Lmlcy 

The Sultan (a, Bickcrslarfc, after Marmontcl), DL, 12 Dec 1775. no 
vocal score 

The Blackamoor wash'd white (a. Bate Dudley), DL, 1 Feb 1776, Act I , 
vtx:al score (1776), ov. pubd in parts but no set known 
The Metamorphoses (a, Dihdin, after Moliere), LT, 26 Aug 1776, no 
vocal score 

The Seraglio (a, Dibdm), CG, 14 Nov 1776, completed by Arnold 
Poor Vulcan (burlctto, s, Dibdm), CG, 4 Feb 1778, vocal score omtLs 
all recits from Act 2 and some from Act 1 
Rose and Cohn (a, Dibdm, after Sedame), CG. 18 Sept 1778, no vocal 
score 

The Wives avenged (a, Dibdm, after Sedame), CG, 18 Sept 1778, no 
vocal score 

Annette and Lubin (a, Dibdm, after Favart), CG. 2 Oct 1778, no vocal 
score, finale. Lhm Add 3095S 

The (’hclsca Pensioner (a. Dibdm), CCi, 6 May 1779, no vfjcal sa)re, 
ov and 6 vocal items m The Lyrist 
Plymouth in an Uproar (a, Neville). C'G, 20 Sept 1 779, no vocal score, 
ov and 1 song m The LyriM 

The Shepherdess of the Alps (Dibdm, aflci Marmontel), C(i, 18 Jan 
1 780. no vocal score 

The Islanders (Dibdm, altei Sainl-Foix). CG, 25 Nov 1780, no hb or 
vocal score, ov and 12 songs m The Lyrist, shortened as J’he 
Marriage Act (a), CG. 17 Scpi 1781, no vocal score 
Jupiter and Alcmena (Dibdm, after Dryden), ('G, 27 Oct 1781, no hb 
or vcKiil score 

Liberty Hall (a, Dibdm), DL. 8 Feb 1785. ov , Lhm Add 30950 
Harvest Home (a, Dibdm), LT, 16 May 1787, songs, Lhm Add 30951, 
30955 

A Loyal FlTusion (a, Dibdm), CG. 4 June 1794, no lib or vocal score 
Hannah Hewit (a. Dibdm), DL, 7 May 1798, no hb or vocal score, only 
1 (Krf 

1 he Broken Gold (a, Dibdm), ('G, 8 Feb 1806. only song texts pubd, 
MS hb. Lhm Add 30963 

I he Round Robin (a. Dibdm), IT, 21 June 1811, songs, Lhm 
Adtl 30952 3 

Other operas, me and iinperr , incl MS libs to Has,san ,ind The Cake 
House, lhm 

PI AYHOHSF PANlOMIMPS 

The Pigmy Revels C'Garnck), DL, 26 Dec 1772, no lib 
Hie Medley (I)ibdin), ( G. 14 Oct 1778, rev as The Mirror, CG. 
10 Nov 1779 

Hie louchslonc (Dibdm), CG, 4 Jan 1779, unusual foi its spoken 
dialogue 

Harlequin Freemason (Dibdm), (Xi. 29 Dec 1780, no vocal score, but 
ov and songs in I he LynsI 

SADI I R's Whl 1 S DIAI (KiUhS 

The Palace nl Miiih (Dibdm), 1772, vocal .score pubd, no copy known 
The Urickdiisl Man (Bickcrsijfle). 1772. vocal .score mcl ov 
I he Ladle (Dibdm, aflci Matthew Prior), 12 April 1773 
The Grenadier ( Xiarriek), 19 April 1773 

rile Vinevaid Revels, pantomime, 14 Julv 1771, vocal score pubd, no 
copy known 

Tile Mischance (Dihdin), 'M774 

Yo Yea, or The I ricndly Tars (Dibdm), 18 Aug 1777, 3 songs (1777) 
Hogailh gives lynes from the following of which no music survives 
f ngland against Italy, 1773, None so blind as those who wont sec, 
1773, The Imposter, 1776, The Ra/or-Cirindcr. 21 April 1777; She 
IS mad lor a Husband, 1777, The Old Woman ol Eighty, 1777, other 
lilies in The Mmual Tour and Grove 5, but nothing is known of these 
works 

Pin F,S K)R IHF ROYAL TIRCHS 
{all ie\l\ by Dihdin) 

The Citae^s. 1782, hb pubd, no music known 

The Cestus, 1783, vocal score without linking rceils (1783) 

Hu 1 alisman (ol Orosmancs), pantomime, akso called The Magic of 
Oiosmanes, 28 March 1783, 1 song (1783), another with recil, Lhm 
Add 30951. hb pubd 

Faiulora, pantomime, 1 783. several MS items, SOp, with other uniden- 
tified Dibdm music. 2 lyrics m Hogarth 
Rohm Hood. pantomime,9 June 1783, ov and background music, IJim 
30950 

I he Long Odds, 13 Nov 1783, at least 7 songs. ILim Add 30951- 3, MS 
hb, l.hm Add 30964 

Ihe Lancashire Witches, pantomime, 27 Dec 1783, piece lor wood- 
wind, Lhm Add. 30952, .song texts pubd, no copy known 
Hu Benevolent Tar. 1785, songs. IJim Add 30951 2. 30955 and in 
Hogarth, hb pubd 

^he 1 ifc, Death, and Renovation of Tom Thumb. 28 March 1785, 
u)ngv. lhm Add, 30952, hb pubd. no copy known 
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Clump and Cudden, 1785; 1 song m Lyric Remembrancer (1799). 

others, IJ)m Add.30954-5, 4 song texts in Hogarth 
The Saloon, 3 song texts in Hogarth 

Others, from which nothing survive,s, listed in The Musical Tour, The 
Professional Lije, etc 

TABLE ENTERTAINMENTS 
(6 to 39 songs from each pubd separately) 

King's Street auction rooms; The Whim of the Moment, 23 Jan 1789 
'The Lyceum The Oddities, 7 Dec 1789; The Wags, 18 Oct 1790 
Polygraphic Rooms Private Theatricals, 31 Oct 1 79 1 , The Coalition, 

4 Feb 1792 

Sans-Souci The Quizzes, 20 Oct 1792; Castles in the Air, 12 Oct 1793, 
Nature in Nubibus, 18 March 1793; Great News, 1 1 Oct 1794; Will 
o' the Wisp, 10 Oct 1795; Christmas Gambols, 29 Dec 1795 
New Sans-Souci The Crcneral Election, 8 Oct 1796, Valentine's Day, 
14 Feb 1797. The Sphinx, 7 Oct 1797; King and Queen, 6 Jan 1798; 
A Tour to Land's End, 6 Oct 1798; Tom Wilkins, 5 Oct 1799; The 
(loose and the Gridiron, 18 Jan 1800, The Cake House, 1 Oct 1800, 

A Fiisk, 3 Oct 1801, Most Voles Carry It, 9 Oct 1802, Britons 
Strike Home, 17 Sept 1803; A Frolic, 10 Oct 1804, A Trip to the 
Coast, 10 Oct 1804, The Election, Doc 1804, New Year's Gifts, 

1 Jan 1805, Heads and Tads, 12 Feb 1805 
Lyceum- Professional Volunteers, 1 March 1808; The Rent Day. 1808, 
Commodore Pennant, 16 Jan 1809, little new maienal 

01 HER WORKS 

A C'nileclion of English Songs and Cantatas, op. I (1763) 

The Ballads sung by Mr Dibdm at Ranelagh (fl770) 

Shakespear's Garland, or the Warwickshire Jubilee, 5 songs and 2 duets 
(1 769). 1 2 Minuets (1 769); 1 6 Country Dances and 6 Cotihons 
(I769), Queen Mab, cantata. S. full score (1770)' all for Garrick's 
Stratford Jubilee, 1 769 
A ('olleclion of Catches and Glees (1 772) 

6 I cssons, hpd/pf (cl 772) 

Vaux Hall Songs (1 773) 

The Monthly Lyrist, later The Lyrist or Family Concert (1 780-8 1), 
periodical anthology of Dibdin’s theatre music 
Dalchel Mead, screnala (1797), sung in shortened version of The 
General Election 

The Lyiic Remembrancer (1799), periodical anthology of Dibdin's 
theatre music 

8 British War Songs, Iv, mihiary band (1803), .some sung in table 
entertainment Britons Strike Home 
The Passions in a Series of Ten Songs (1806) 

Numerous single songs and instrumental arrangements of his own and 
others’ works (sec RISM and BVCEM) 

WRITINGS 

{published m London unless otherwise slated) 

MUSK' TFXTttOOKS 

Music Epitomised ( 1 804) 

The M usual Mentor (1807) 

The English Pythagoras, or Every Man his own Music Master (1808) 
OTHER BOOKS 

The Royal Circus Epitomised (\1M) 

The Musical Tour of Mr Dibdm (Sheffield, 1788) 

The Bystander, periodical (1789), book (1790) 

The younger Brother, novel (1793) 

Hannah Hewn, or The Female Crusoe, novel ( 1 796) 

4 Complete History of the English Stage (1797-1800) 

Observations on a Tour through almost the Whole of England and a 
Considerable Part of St otland {\tf>^\ 2) 

The Professional Life of Mr Dihdin (1803, enlarged 2/1809) 

Henry Hooka, novel (1807) 

The Publu undeceived about hes Pension (1807) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
The Thespian Dutionary (1805) 

G Hogarth The Songs of Charles Dihdin (London, 1842) [mcl 
memoir and notes, historical, bibliographical and critical] 

E M Lockwood- ‘Charles Dibdm’s Musical Tour’, ML, xiii (1932), 
207 

E R Dibdm A Charles Dihdm Bibliography (Liverpool. 1937) 

- ‘Charles Dibdm as a Writer’, ML, xix (1938), 149 
H G Sear ‘Charles Dibdm 1745-1814', ML, xxvi (1945), 61 
R Fiske. English Theatre Musit m the Eighteenth Century (London, 
1973) 

E P Holmes Charles Dihdin {6\ssi, U. of Southampton, 1974) 

ROGER FISKE 

Dibelius, Ulrich (b Heidelberg, 14 Nov 1924). German 
cnlic and wnter on music. He studied music in Munich 
and Heidelberg (1942-7), concentrating on the cello, 
and qualified as a music teacher; later he also took 
courses in literature, art history and sociology at the 
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universities of Hamburg and Frankfurt, where his 
teachers included Horkheimer, Adorno and Wolflheim 
(1951-4). He was an editor for newspapers in Frankfurt 
and Hamburg (1953-4) before becoming a Dramaturg 
and editor for North German Radio in Hamburg 
(1954 7) and music editor for Bavarian Radio in 
Munich (1957). In his published work he has moved 
from writing music reviews to essays and music history, 
dealing particularly with the sociological aspects of 
modern and avant-garde music. He is never biassed or 
doctrinaire, and has a reputation for serious and objec- 
tive argument. His major publication, Moderne Musik, is 
a critical and analytic account of the development of 
music since World War II 

WRITINGS 

‘Winfncd Zillig’, Mmica, xii (1*^58). 6S1 

*GcnuuigkLMt und Innigkeil Bcmerkiingen Frdgen der Moziirl- 
Inlcrprctalion’, Phonopnsma, v (1%?.). 144 
‘Der Beitrag Polcns ubci das gcwandcitc Vcrhallnis /ur europaischcn 
Musik’, Musua, xvii (1963), 105 
‘Flenzxis asthetischcs Selbstportraf , XfefoK, xxxii (1965), 65 
Moderne MuMk 1945 1965 (Munich. 1966) 

‘Polnische Avanlgarde’, Mch.\, xxxiv (1967), 7 
‘Slrawmskys musikalische Wirklichkeii', Melos, xxxiv (1967), 189 
‘John Cage odcr Gibl cs kritischc Musik'^’ Melos, xxxv (1968), 377 
ed Musik auf der Flutht vor \uh \elhM (Munich, 1969) |incl ‘Die 
zcrschiagcnc Leier dcs Orpheus'. 1 16| 

‘Berlioz cm AusscnscUcr', Ilift-Stcreophonie (1970). 49 
‘Reflexionund Reaktion uberden KomponisIcnGyorgy Ligeti’, Melos, 
xxxvii (1970). 89 

‘Mahlers zweilc hxistenz’, Hifi-Stereophome (1971), 347 
‘Von Gcisl und IJngcisl gcistlicher Musik’, Musik und Kirilu, xli 
(1971), 13.5 

ed Vcrwallete Musik Anahsc und Krtiik eines /.us I unde \ (Munich 
1971) [inel ‘KiiUk als Rcklamc’, 118] 

‘Das vcrfemle Opus', Musua, xxvi (1972), 9 

‘Gescllschafl als Parmer und Modell /um Komponieren von Nicolaus 
A Huber', Musua, xxvi (1972), 338 
Mozart- A spek te (Mumch, 1972, 2/1973) 

‘Pierre Boulez voni Komponieren zum Dirigieren', Musik ^wtsihen 
Engagement und Kunst, ed O Kollerilsch ((iraz, 1972), 20 
‘Szene und Fechnik zwci Aspekle ciner tntwicklung’, 
Veroffentlu hungen des Insntuts fur neue Musik und Musik erziehung 
Darmstadt, xii (197?), 51 

‘Allc Insirumenie inachen n(x:h kcinc Musik’, Musua, xxviii (1974). 
319 

‘Aus (Jberalterung in die Kindcrschuhc regressive lendenzen in dei 
Gcgcnwarlsinusik', ProtokoUe (Vienna, 1974). no 2, p 174 
‘Das Unkntische dcr Musikkriliker', Hifi-Stereophonie (1974), 969 
ed Her ausf or derung Schonherg (Munich, 1974) (incI ‘Exposition 
ernes Widcispruchs', 62] 

HANSPtThR KRKLLMANN 

l>i Bona, Gio. See Dl I BLONO. (.lOANPII i Ko 

Dicey, William. Fnglish music publisher, successor to 
JOHN CLUER. 

Dichord. See Trumpet marinj.. 

Dichter, Misha {h Shanghai, 27 Sept 1945). American 
pianist of Polish descent. When he was two his parents 
settled in Los Angeles, where he studied the piano from 
the age of six. At the university there he attended a 
master class given in 1964 by Rosina Lhevinne, which 
Jed to a scholarship at the Juilliard School of Music in 
New York, where he continued as her pupil. His crown- 
ing success came in 1966 when he won second prize in 
the third International Tchaikovsky Piano Competition 
in Moscow. His American debut was with the Boston 
SO at Tanglewood in August 1966, and the next year he 
introduced himself to London with the New Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra, He has toured extensively, making 
several return visits to the USSR. An all-rounder rather 
than a specialist, he is particularly at home in the 19th- 
and early 20th-century repertory, and plays most of the 


Romantic concertos. As a youthful interpreter he was 
sometimes criticized for being over-objective, but 
unidiosyncratic musicianship coupled with controlled 
virtuosity have always given his playing poise and auth- 
ority. 

JOAN CHISSELL 

Dickie, Murray {h Bishopton, Renfrewshire, 3 April 
1924). Scottish tenor. After study in Britain and Milan 
(his teachers included Dino Borgioli and Guido 
Fannelli) he sang the Count in II harhtere di Sivigha at 
!he Cambridge Theatre, London, in 1947. In 1949 he 
joined the Covcnl Garden company (Basilio in Figaro, 
the Cure in Bliss's The Olympians, Tamino, David in 
Beccham's Meistersinger performances). He sang 
Pcdrillo al Glyndebourne in 1950, joined the Vienna 
Staatsoper in 1952 and has appeared at the festivals of 
Salzburg and Edinburgh, and at La Scala, Buenos Aires 
and the Metropolitan Opera. Although primarily a buffo 
tenor of vitality and charm, he has also sung such parts 
as Faust and Don Ottavio and appeared with success as 
a concert artist 

PETER BRANSC (j)MBE 

Dickinson, A(lan) E(dgar) F(rederic) {h Blackh^th, 
London, 9 July 1899, d Reading, 20 Aug 1^78) 
English music educationist and writer on music He 
read littcrac humamorcs at Balliol College, Oxford 
(1919 21, BA 1921) and studied at the RCM (1921-3) 
with Vaughan Williams and R. O Morns (compos- 
ition), Boult (conducting). Colics (criticism) and H P, 
Allen (choral interpretation) In 1926 he took the BMus 
at Oxford He was appointed director of music at 
Campbell College, Belfast (1929), where he founded the 
New Belfast Orchestral Society (1931) and conducted it 
until he left the city (1936) From 1946 to 1964 he was 
a lecturer at Durham University, where he founded the 
Durham Colleges Choral Society His writings are 
marked by the complexity ol their style and of the think- 
ing behind them 

WRITINGS 

The Musua! Design of the Ring (l.ondon, 1926) 

4 Study of Mohan’s 1ms t Three Symphonies (l.ondon, 1927) 

Musua! Expeneiue what is and what might he (London, 1932) 

The Art of J S Bach (I ondon, 1936, 2/1950) 

‘Music al the University’, MR, xi (1950), I 
Radi’s Fugal H’orks (London. 1956) 

‘A Eorgoiien Colleclion a Survey ol ihc Weekmann Books’, MR, xvii 
(1956), 97 

Taughan Williams (London, 1963) 

‘The Lubbenau Keyboard Books', MR, xxvii (1966), 270 
The Music of Berlioz (London, 1972) 

DAVID scon 

Dickinson, Clarence {h Lafayette, Ind., 7 May 1873, d 
New York, 2 Aug 1969) American organist and com- 
poser He studied at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
and at Northwestern University in Chicago. After fur- 
ther study in Berlin and in Paris with Moszkowski 
(piano), Guilmant (organ) and Pieme (composition), he 
went to St James’s Episcopal Church in Chicago and then 
to the Brick Church (Presbyterian) in New York in 
1909. In 1912 he became profes.sor of church music at 
Union Theological Seminary where in 1928 he estab- 
lished the School of Sacred Music. He was its director 
until he retired in 1945 With his wife Helen Adell 
(Snyder) Dickinson (1875- 1957), a writer, he produced 
a steady stream of church anthems and other music that 
contributed significantly to the improvement of taste in 



local churches. In 1917 they published Excursions in 
Musical History, a curious book intended to be ‘read- 
able and popular’ and reflecting their views on many 
aspects of music. He edited Histoncal Recitals for 
Organ in 50 numbers, a scries that educated generations 
of organists, widening horizons and elevating taste. His 
most famous organ work was the Storm Kinff 
Symphony for orchestra and organ (1921); In Joseph’s 
Lovely Garden, an Easter carol, was his best-known 
anthem. His Technique and Art of Organ Playing (New 
York, 1922) went into many editions, and the hymnal 
that he edited in 1933 for the Presbyterian Church 
(USA) was widely used. In 1954 he and his wife edited 
an important series of 18th-century Moravian anthems 
At the time of his death he was the last surviving foun- 
der of the American Guild of Organists. The Clarence 
Dickinson Memorial Library of Church Music has been 
established at William Carey College m Hattiesburg, 
Missi.ssippi. Dickinson’s long life cast a lingering and 
benevolent shadow. 

VFRNON GOTWALS 

Dickinson, George Sherman (/> St Paul, Minn , 9 b'eb 
1888, d Chapel Hill, 6 Nov 1964) American music 
educationist. He studied at Oberlin College (BA 
1909), Obcrlin Con.servatory (MusB 1910) and at 
Harvard (MA 1912), he became an associate of the 
American Guild of Organists (1910) and studied theory 
and composition in Berlin (1913 14). He worked as an 
organist and choirmaster in various churches (1902 
21) and taught the organ and theory at Oberlin 
Con.servatory (1914 16) before joining the faculty at 
Vassar (full profe.ssor 1922-53, music librarian 1927- 
53, chairman of the music department 1932 4) He 
made many study trips to Europe and lectured during 
the summers at several American universities. He was 
one of the principal founders of the American 
Mu.sicological Society and its journal {JAMS), serving 
as chairman of its organizing committee (1934) and as 
president and chairman tif the publication committee 
(1947-8) when JAMS was e.stablishcd Oberlin C'ollege 
awarded him an honorary MusD in 1935 Dickinson 
was active in the Music Library Association (president 
1939-41 ) At Vassar he developed one of the best col- 
lege music libraries in the country, his Classification of 
Musical Compositions is one of the bases of American 
music librarianship. Many of his other writings arc 
concerned with musical style, whose study he regarded 
as an essential part of music education. 

WRITINGS 

I orelokcns olThc Tonal Principle’, Vawur Medieval Studies, cd C F 
Fiskc (New Haven, 1921). 431 77 
Ike Growth and Use of Harmonv (New York, 1927) 

Clawifuatum of Mu.su at CompoMtions a Decimal-Symbol Sy.siem 
(Poughrkcepsie, NY, I93S) 
rhf Pattern of Music (Poughkeepsie, NY, 1939) 

The Study and Slyle as the Clue to Higher Music Education', MTNA 
Proieedtng.s. xxxviii (1944), 200 
Musu a.\ a Literature an Outline (Poughkecp.sic, NY, 1953) 

The Study of Mu.su as a Liberal Art (Poughkeepsie, NY. 1953) 

The Study of the History of Miisu in the l.iheral Arts College (New 
York, 1953) 

’Aesthetic Pace in Music', Journal of Aesthetics and .Art Cniuism, xv 
(1956^7). 311 

'Analogical Relations in Musical Pattern’, Journal of Aesthetics- and Art 
Criticimi, xvii (1958-9), 77, repr in JAMS, xiii (I960), 262 
A Handbook of Style in Musu (Poughkeepsie. NY, 1965) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
f^biluary, Notes, xxi (1964-5), 522 

Ci Huydon ‘George Sherman Dickinson 1888-1964', JAMS, xviii 
(1965). 219 
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C J Bradley' The Diiktn.son Classification a Catalogtiing and 
Clas.sification Manual for Music (Carlisle, Penn , 1968) 

JON NEWSOM 

Dickinson, Peter (h Lythanp St Annes, 15 Nov 1934). 
English composer, pianist and teacher. After attending 
the Leys School, Cambridge, he became organ scholar 
at Queens’ College, Cambridge, where he was a pupil of 
Philip Radcliffe. He also received advice and encourage- 
ment from Berkeley. In 1958 he was given a scholarship 
to the Juilliard School, where he studied with Bernard 
Wagenaar. In the USA he met and was influenced by 
Cage, Cowell and Varese, and worked as a pianist with 
the New York City Ballet and as a critic and lecturer 
He was appointed to lecture at the College of St Mark 
and St John, Chelsea, in 1962, and there he started 
classes in cxpenmental composition and improvisation, 
writing much practical music, including The Judas 
Tree, a theatre piece in which psychological and sym- 
bolic aspects of the story of Judas are imaginatively 
treated. In 1966 he moved to Birmingham where he held 
lectureships first in the extra-mural department and then 
in the music department and was active as a performer 
and promoter of concerts of new music In 1970 he 
resigned to give his lime to freelance composing, per- 
forming and lecturing He became in 1974 the first 
professor of music at Keele University, where he 
founded what has become one of the most important 
centres for the study of American music outside the 
USA In lexliirc, melody and use of dissonance his early 
work shows affinities with that of middle-period 
Stravinsky; his early experimental and improvisational 
activity bore fruit in his works of the 1970s. In its use of 
simple basic material in original ways it recalls Ives and 
Satie - a composer in whom Dickinson has a special 
interest, and whose work he has often performed with 
his sister, the mezzo-soprano Meriel Dickinson. His 
lively approach lo basic problems of language and idiom 
IS well shown in his 1964 senes of articles on im- 
provisation 

WORKS 
{selective lisl) 

VIK AL 

TheJudasT rcc(muMC-lhcalrc,T. Blackburn ),aclors, 2 T, chorus, brass, 
pcrc, sir, 1965 

2 Motels (Blackburn) John. Mark, ATB, 1963. Martin of Tours 
(Blackburn), T, Bai, chorus 2vv, chamber org, pf duel, 1966; The 
Dry Hcarl (A Porter), SATB, 1967, Outcry (Blake. Clare, Hardy), 
A. SATB, orch, 1968, Late Afternoon in November (P Dickinson), 
16 solo vv, 1975 

A Dylan Thomas Cycle, Bar, pf, 1959. 3 Comic Songs (Auden), T, pf, 
1960, rev 1972, An e c cummings cycle. Me/, pf, 1965, 
l:,xlruvaganzas (Corso), Me/, pf, 1970, Winter Afternoons (E 
Dickinson). 6 solo vv, db, 1971 , Surrealist Landscape (Berners), Cl/ 
Me/, pf. tape. 1 ust (Si Augustine. P Dickinson), 6 .solo vv, 1974 

INSmtlMFNTAL 

Transformations, orch. 1970, Org Cone , 1971, C^onc , sir, perc, elec 
org, 1971 

Sir Ql no I. 1958; 3 Juilliurd Dances, fl, cl, bn, tpl, trbn, pcrc, pf, vc, 
1959, Fanfares and Elegies, 3 tpl, 3 trbn, org, 1967, Translations, 
rec, va da gamba, hpd, 1971, Rec Music, rec, tape. 1973, Hymns, 
Blues and Improvisations, pf qni, tape, 1973; Sir Ql no 2, with tape/ 
pf, 1975, Solo, barylon. tape/va da gamba. 1976 
Variations, pf, 1957, orchd for ballet, 1959, Paraphrase I, org, 1967, 
Paraphrase 2, pf, 1967 

Principal publisher Novcilo 

WRITINGS 

‘Improvi.salion’, MT, cv (1964), 294, 377, 538, 672, 688, 766 
‘Charles Ives 1874 1954’, MT, cv (1964), 347 
‘John Cage’, Music and Musicians, xiv/3 (1965), 32 
‘A Note on The Judas Tree’, MT, cviii (1967), 323 
‘Erik Satie (1866^1925)', MR, xxviii (1967). 139 
‘Berkeley’s Music Today', MT, cix (1968), 1013 
*A New Perspective for Ives', MT, cxv (1974), 836 
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ed.. 1st American Music Conference Keele i975 
ed.: Twenty British Composers (London, 1975) (incl. ‘Transformations 
of Erik Sane’, p.47] 

‘A Note on Some Recent Works’, Af 7’,cxviu (1977), 559[on Dickinson’s 
works] 

BIBLIOCJRAPHY 

R Nomngton ‘Peter Dickinson’, A/T, cvi (1965), 109 
A Payne ‘Peter Dickinson’, MT, cxii (1971), 755 

HUGO COLE 

Dickson, (Katharine) Joan (Balfour) {b Edinburgh, 21 
Dec 1921). Scottish cellist. After a debut recital in 
Edinburgh in 1942, she studied at the RCM with Ivor 
James (1945-6) and in Pans (1947-8). She then went 
to Rome, Salzburg and Lucerne as a student of 
Mainardi, becoming one of his most distinguished 
pupils, and gave her London debut recital in 1953. She 
was a founder-member of Andre Mangeot’s quartet 
(1948-50), and a member of the Edinburgh Quartet 
(1953-8), the Scottish Piano Trio (1958-69), and the 
Clarina Ensemble, founded in 1970; she also formed 
piano and cello duos with her sister Hester and with 
Joyce Rathbone. In 1965 she was awarded the 
Worshipful Company of Musicians Medal for services 
to chamber music. She was appointed to leach at the 
Royal Scottish Academy of Music in 1954 and became 
a professor at the RCM in 1967. A finely controlled 
technique enables her to produce a many-hued lone 
capable of great intensity yet also of warmth and 
sweetness; her interpretations reflect the thoughtfulness 
and integrity of her approach to a catholic repertory 
She IS the dedicatee of Kenneth Leighton’s solo sonata 
and of concertos by David Dorward, John Purser and 
Frank Spedding. 

LYNDA LLOYD RLKS 

Dictionaries and encyclopedias of music. 

1 General 2, Before 1 8."! 5 (i) 1st century bc- 1495 Varro to Tinclons 
(ii) 1495-1732 Tinclons to Walther (iii) 1732 1835 Wallhcr to Pclis 
3 1835 to the present (i) Encyclopedias (ii)Tcmiinological dictionaries 
(ill) International biographical dictionancs (iv) National or regional 
biographical dictionaries (v) Special dictionaries 4 Landmarks in 
mu.sicai lexicography 

1. General. In a charmingly ironic mixture of self- 
deprecation and pndc, Samuel Johnson began the mag- 
nificent preface to his famous Dictionary (1755) with 
these words: 

It is the fate of those who toil at the lowest employments of life, to bc 
rather driven by the fear of evil, than attracted by the prospects of good, 
to be exposed to censure, without hope of praise, to bc disgraced by 
mrscamage, or punished for neglect, where success would have been 
without applause, and diligence without reward Among these unhappy 
mortals is the writer of dictionaries Every other author may aspire 
to praise, the lexicographer can only hope to escape reproach, and even 
this negative recompense has been yet granted to very few 

As Johnson knew, there had been and would be many 
such unhappy mortals engaged in this particular lower 
employment of life. Some of their works, like his own, 
would achieve lasting fame and widespread importance; 
others would serve in more modest fashion Man’s day- 
to-day need to understand the ideas, words, facts and 
things by which he lives. All would be the result of a 
fierce natural urge to compile and compact the know- 
ledge of the world or of a special interest into handy 
compendia in order to control it - an urge as old as 
civilization itself. The classical encyclopedias and dic- 
tionaries, from Marcus Terentius Varro’s Disciplinarum 
(1st century BC) to Dasypodius's Lexikon (1573), 
though they resemble only slightly those of modern 
times, nevertheless sprang from the same compulsion, a 
central purpose not disguised by the different and often 


inexact names they bore: Vocabularium, Thesaurus^ 
Etymologicum, Catholicon, Elucidarium^ Bibliotheca^ 
Glossarium and others. Such compendia were written 
by scholars for scholars, not specifically for musicians, 
and were mainly systematically arranged summae (i.e. 
collections of all knowledge). 

Modem lexicography of music began in the 18th 
century, with the first large-scale dictionary of musical 
terms (Brossard, 1 703) and the first music encyclopedia 
(Walther’s Lexicon of 1732). Both, along with the later 
historian Hawkins (1776) and bibliographers Forkel 
(1792), Lichtenthal (1826) and Becker (1836), indicate 
their dependence on many of the early summae, though 
rarely the degree of dependence. Little research has been 
done into the sources, particularly the classical ones, 
used by these and later writers, and it is therefore not 
possible to establish fully the extent to which modern 
music lexicography is based on those classical 
antecedents. 

The era of modern music lexicography began with 
Brossard and Walther, but some earlier music diction- 
aries are extant Until recently an 11th-century 
Vocabularium of musical terms in Monte Cassino Was 
considered the earliest, but in 1970 Wiersmb-te 
Nijenhuis published a translation of the Dattilani a 
Compendium of Ancient Indian Music, which was writ- 
ten about 700. One of its verses implies the existence' of 
even earlier terminological dictionaries: ‘One should 
understand the words from common practice with the 
help of manuals of terms and other [books]’ The earliest 
compendium to include biographies of musicians, the 
lOlh-ccntury Kitdh al-aghdnT al-kabir (‘Great book of 
songs') by al-lsfahanT (‘AIT ibn al-Husayn), has been fre- 
quently translated and reprinted in whole or in part, 
but Its place in the history of music lexicography re- 
mains unclear. 

Indeed, that history cannot yet be written. Too many 
of Its aspects are obscure, although a beginning has been 
made and there are several works which, in their own 
ways, exemplify the kinds of study needed and which 
may serve as models of methodology Stig Walin’s study 
of terms for musical instruments in early Swedish lex- 
ica; Thurston Dari’s examination of musical terms in 
Cotgrave’s 1611 Dictionarie\ Padelford’s work with old 
English glosses and vocabularies; Dunng's study of 
Greek musical terminology; and H H. Eggebrecht’s 
Handworterbuch der musikalischen Terminologie. 

The first sections of this article (§2(i) and (ii) below) 
discuss the precursors of Brossard and Walther and 
draw attention to the many outstanding research prob- 
lems. Here, and in the subsequent section (to 1835), a 
fairly strict chronological sequence has been followed 
and several of the more important general dictionaries 
and encyclopedias have been included, if they have 
musical sections. In §3, which is arranged difterently, 
only specifically musical works are discussed. Each sec- 
tion concludes with a listing of works, giving bibliogra- 
phical details: none of these lists can bc exhaustive, but 
each supplies a representative selection, drawing atten- 
tion to the more important works. 

2. Before 1835. 

(i) 1st century BC-J495: Varro to Tinctoris. Within the 
tradition of systematic encyclopedias that prevailed dur- 
ing classical times and thence into the modem period, 
the earliest work of particular interest to musicians is 
Varro’s Disciplinarum of the 1st century BC. As is 
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known from the fragments of his works which remain, 
Varro organized the Disciplinarum into large categories, 
one for each of the seven liberal arts including music. 
This arrangement (with the addition of voluminous 
notes, a practice apparently begun by Pliny (Plinius 
Secundus) in his encyclopedia, the HLstoria naturalis of 
cll) served as the prototype for most encyclopedic 
works up to the 17th century. Although Walthcr did not 
mention Pliny’s work, he gave a description of the Greek 
lexicon of Julius Pollux, the Onomasticon (cl 80), an 
excellent example of the format that Varro and Pliny 
had established. Both this and Pliny’s work were known 
to Brossard. The Deipnosophistae of Alhenaeus of 
Naucratis (r204) is a work of special interest as a result 
of Its origins in the huge lexicon of Pamphilus of 
Alexandria {fl cSO), itself derived from many earlier col- 
lections, which are now lost. Lichtenthal amplified 
Walther’s description of the Deipnosophistae and noted 
that 12 chapters in the first, third, fourth and sixth 
books deal with music 

About 420 Martianus Capella, borrowing freely from 
many predecessors in the traditional manner, produced 
his cunous, allegorical De nuptiis Philologiae et 
Mercuni whose ninth book is called ‘De musica’ it is 
printed in Marcus Meibom’s Antiquae musicae auctorcs 
seplem (1652) and Gerbert’s Siripiores (1784). Walthcr 
probably knew of Martianus’s work from his reading of 
Meibom. In about 500 Stephanus of Byzantium com- 
piled his De urhihus, noted by Forkcl, Becker and 
Lichtenthal At about the same time Boethius wrote his 
well-known De institutione musica The latter exerted a 
great influence on Cassiodorus, the compiler of the not- 
able De artihus ac disciplmi.s liherahum litterarum of 
about 560: chapter 5 of book 2, InstUutwnes musicae, is 
printed in Gerbcrt ( 1 784), and was apparently well 
known to Walthcr. 

(Jne of the most authoritative reference books of 
medieval Christendom, the Etymolo^iarum of Isidore ot 
Seville (Isidorus Hispalensis), was completed about 600 
Isidore was especially concerned with the words used by 
his clerical brethren, adding to this sysSlemalically 
arranged encyclopedia two dictionaries of terms, one 
alphabetical, one topical As one of the most widely used 
books of the Middle Ages (Collison, 1964, noted that 
there arc about 1000 surviving manuscript copies), it 
became a source for countless subsequent lexicogra- 
phers and exerted a profound influence on learning for 
1000 years. Eggebrecht (‘Lexika der Musik’, MGG) be- 
lieved the 1 Ith-century V ocahularium at Monte Cassino 
to be excerpted from the Etymoloj^iarum; Bartholomeus 
Anglicus in his 13th-cenlury De propnetatihus rerum 
repeatedly staled that things were ‘As Isyder saylh’; 
Walther and Bros.sard both noted it, and today, those at 
work on the fascicles of the Handworterhuch der musik- 
alischcn Termmologie cite it as one of their authorities 
Ibr meanings. There are studies of its musical import- 
ance by Tello, Fontaine and Avenary, and excerpts are 
translated in Strunk (1950). Because Isidore cited more 
Latin sources than Greek, his authority for the sections 
on music can probably be assumed to be Boethius 

The few Eastern works known to the Western world 
began to appear at this time. Besides the Dattilam and 
the Kitdh al-aghdnh mentioned in the introduction 
above, there are two 9th-century Chinese encyclopedias 

the T ung-tien (‘Complete institutions’) by Tu Yu (735- 
812), in which chapter 5 is devoted to music, and the 
yueh-fu tsa-lu (‘Miscellaneous notes on music’, c890- 


9(K)) of Tuan An-chich - as well as the IBth-century 
Mafdtih al-'ulum (‘Keys to the sciences', 975- 7) of al- 
Kwanzmi with three chapters in book 2 devoted to 
music. The Yueh-fu tsa-lu is a remarkable work recently 
made widely available in a translation and study by 
Gimm: chapters 13-26 report on instruments and their 
masters; chapters 27-40, individual compositions; 
chapter 41 on theory; and chapter 42 on institutions of 
music, including floor plans for music schools. The 
Myrwhihlon, sixe Bibliotheca lihrorum of Photius, a pat- 
riarch of Constantinople, written in the 9th century, is 
important even today as another work which extracts 
and comments on the writings of nearly 300 authors 
whose works arc otherwise lost. It appears that works 
like the Mynobihlon, syntheses of the vast body of writ- 
ings of many other authors, were often more popular, 
more frequently reproduced and more enduring than the 
originals from which they were drawn. 

Clearly very popular throughout the Middle Ages 
was the 11th-century Suidae lexicon which circulated 
widely in manuscript before its first publication (Milan, 
1499) and was still in use in the 1 7th century. It was 
exceptional in ignoring the systematic arrangement of 
material, the conventional organization of most 
medieval encyclopedias and encyclopedic works by 
book and chapter based on the seven liberal arts, the 
Tnvium (grammar, logic, rhetoric) and the Quadnvium 
(geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, music). Instead, it 
was arranged alphabetically, and its nearly 30,000 
entnes embrace proper names of people and places in 
addition to terms Although its sources are mainly the 
works of the Greek writers, it also includes Roman 
scholarship. Forkel, Lichtenthal, Becker and others 
remarked that it included many musical terms and ‘his- 
torical notices’ about music, but little detailed attention 
has been paid it. 

Hugh ol St Victor, writing in about 1127, employed 
the traditional categories of the systematic arrangement 
m his Didascahon and added new calegones as well: 
ethics, crafts and physics. He also ignored the scculanty 
ol the Suidae lexicon, keeping to more monastic con- 
cepts and drawing heavily on Boethius, Augustine of 
Hippo, Cassiodorus, Plato and others. 

Another very widely known encyclopedia of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance - and one of those 
most readily available to musicians because Hawkins 
reprinted it in his General History of Music in 1776 - 
was De propnetatihus rerum by the English Franciscan 
friar Bartholomeus Anglicus. It was written about 
1230, and translated frequently (into French, Spanish, 
Dutch and English in the 14th century), even before the 
first edition was printed m 1472. An English translation 
made by John of Trevisa in 1397 was published in 
1495, and then republished frequently, several times in 
an edition enlarged by Stephen Batman. Brossard noted 
it among those works he .said he would have liked to 
study; Walther, in turn, provided a biography of 
Bartholomeus in his Lexicon, because, as he admitted, 
he .saw the name in Brossard’s list Bartholomeus de- 
pended on Isidore and graaously acknowledged his 
indebtedness. Imitating Bartholomeus and also depend- 
ent on Isidore (to the point of obvious plagiarization) 
was Vincent de Beauvais' Speculum maius, compiled 
about 1244. In spite of its borrowings from Isidore (or 
perhaps because of them) it became one of the major 
encyclopedias of the Middle Ages, and now furnishes 
ideas about tastes, prejudices and intellectual concerns 
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in the 1 3lh century more clearly than many of its coun- 
terparts. Walther mentioned it, but apparently did not 
see it, although he does seem to have known Johannes 
Balbus's Catholicon, written about the same lime This, 
like the Suidae lexicon and many later works, included 
proper-name entnes. (The most notable example, 
Gugliclmo da Pastrengo’s De onginihns rerum liheltus, 
appeared a century later.) 

Brunet to Latini’s Li livrcs dou tresor of about 1264 
was probably the first major exception to the tradition of 
writing in Latin but his departure from it was more than 
just a change of language; it indicated a change of 
audience. It was the first encyclopedia compiled foi 
laymen, and it was immensely popular. Between 
Pastrengo's De orif^inihus (cl 350) and Johannes 
Tinctons's Diffinitorium (1495), there were few lexica of 
importance. Eggebrecht (‘Lexika dcr Musik', MGCi) 
discussed three general terminological dictionaries from 
the period which, although unrelated to the work of 
Tinctoris, exemplify the growing demand for transla- 
tions of Latin terms into other languages. Gerardus dc 
Scheieren’s Vacahulanum (1477) and Wenceslaus 
Brack's Vocahularius rerum (1478) These are all Latin- 
German dictionaries, and they show clearly the de- 
rivative nature of most lexicographic work at the time. 
Brack, for example, derived most of the definitions for 
the 80 musical terms he included from Isidore's 
Etvmologiarum by way ot Hugh of St Victor’s 
Dida^calion (Eggebrecht, 1967) 

Varro, Marcuj. Tcicntiusi Disriplinarum iihri /t, vii Musua (Kl cen- 
tury Hr, Opera, Geneva, 1571) 

Pliniusi Secundus fPhny] Hisiona naturalis (dl. Pans, cd I 

Jan and (' Mayhoff (Leip/ig, 1S92 1911), hng tiaiih (1938) 
Juhus Pollux of Nducratis Onomastu on (< 180, Venice. 1502), cd h 
Bethe, Lexicographi graeci, ix (Stuttgart, 1900 11 /(1967) 
Athcnacus ol Naucratis (< 204, Venice, 1**13), ed G 

Kaibcl (Leipzig, 1887 90//?I961), t^ng trans bv C' IJ Yonge 
(London, 1853 4), C B Gullick (London, 1927 41, 2,1975 6) 
Augustine of Hippo Dc musua lihri wx ( 191 ), ed in PL, xxxii, cd , 1 r 
tran** by G rinnaert and F J Thonnard (Pans, 1947). cd , bng 
tran.s by R t' Talialcio (New York, 1947) 

Martianus C’upella De nupiiis Philolof'iae el Mercuni lihcr /V ((420, 
Viccn/a, 1499), ed A Dick (Leipzig, I925/R1969), Lmetulando, J 
A Willis (Leiden, 1971), De muMca in M Meibom (1652) and (iS, i, 
63 

Boethius De msiiiutione musua ((5(K1, Venice, 1491 2, 2/1498-9), 
ed O Paul (Leipzig, 1S72/R1973), S M Cserha (Regensburg, 
1935), A Damenni (Horence, 1949), extracts m HawkmsH and 
StiLink (1950) 

Stephanus of Byzantium /Je MrAz/»M.% (( 500, Venice, 1 502), ed A Mcin- 
eke (Berlin, 1849//? 1958) 

Cassiodorus insiitutiones musuae, in De arttbus a< iiiuiplmi,\ liher- 
alium iiiierarum ((’560), cd m PI., Ixix -Ixx (1848, 1865), hng tians 
by R A B Mynors (Oxford, 1937), L W Jones (New York, 1946), 
in GS, I, 14, and Strunk (1950) 

l.sidorus Hispalen.sis [Lsidorc of ScvillcJ Kivmolo^iarum v/vc Oriffinum 
(c600. Pans, 1580), ed in P!., Ixxxi Ixxxiv. and GS, i, 19, ed W M 
Lindsay (Oxford. 191 1//?1962), excerpts in Stiimk (1950), see also 
P Leon Tello, Mimca, i (1952), 11, H Avenary, Mf. xxi (1968), 
38 

Dattilam a Compendium of Am lent Indian Musk ((700), ed , Eng 
trans by F. Wicrsma-tc Nijenhuis (Leiden. 1970) 

Photius [Patriarch of Constantinople] Mynohihlon, sive Bihliotheia 
librorum ic^5iiy, Cii A Schotlus (Geneva, 1612); t Bekker (Berlin, 
1824 5), in PG, cm (1860), Eng trans (1920, 19.59 ) 

Tuan An-chich Yueh-fu i.sa-lu jMiscclluncous notes on music] ((896 
900, many edns ), Shanghai, 1937, 1957, ed , Fr trans by B Bcl- 
pairc in Florilefic de liiterature des T’ang (Pares, 1957), Gcr tran.s 
by M Gimm (Wiesbaden, 1966) 

Abdallah Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Yusuf al-Kwari/mi. Mafdiih al- 
'ulum [Keys to the .sciences] (975 7), cd , Lat trans by Ci van 
Vlotcn (Lcidcn, 1895) 

‘AIT ibn al-Hu§ayn [al-IsfahanTj Kudh al-aghdnf al-kahir [Great book 
of songs] (10th century), see Coover (3/1971) for reprs , trans, 
suppis. and indexes 

[? Johannes Presbyter]* Vocahularium musicum (MS, I-Mc, 318, 371, 
11th century), repr in J A. L. dc la Fagc E.ysatA de diplherographie 


musicale (Pans, 1864), 404 

Suidae lexicon graece el laiine (rlOSO, Milan, 1499), cd A Adler, 
Lexicographi gracci, i (Leipzig, 1928 38//? 1967), T Gaisford 
(Oxford, 1834), G Bcrnhardy (Halle, 18.34-5); 1 Bekker (Berlin, 
1854) 

Hugh of St Victor Didascalion (cl 127, Strasbourg, 1475), ed C H 
Buttimer (Washington, DC, 1939), Eng trans by I Taylor (New 
York, 1961) 

Bartholomeus Angheus. De propnetauhus rerum (cl 2.30, Cologne, 
1472), Eng trans. by John of Trevisa (Westminster, cl 495, rev , 
enlarged by S Batman, London, 1582); ed. H Muller, Riemann- 
Festsehrift (l.eip/ig, 1909//? 1965), in HawkmsH, n 
Vincent de Beauvais [Vincentius Bcllovacensis] Speculum quadruplex, 
Mve Speiulum mams ((1244, Strasbourg. 1471, Douai. 1624/ 
/?I964 5) 

Brunetto Latini Li livres dou tresor (( 1264, It trans by B Giamboni, 
1474, Fr edn , Lyons, 1491). cd F Carmody (Berkeley, Calif, 
1948) 

Johannes Balbus Summa grammalicalis valde notabilis quae Catholicon 
nominator ( 1 286. Mainz, 1 4b0lft 1971) 

Gughelmo d.i Pasirengo De originibu\ rerum libellus {i 1350), ed M A 
Blondo (Venice. 1 547) 

Gerardus dc Schcicren I'otabuiarium qui miiiulatur Teuthonista 
(Cologne. 1477) 

Wenceslaus Brack I'oi abularius rerum (Basle. 1483) 

(//) I49S- I7S2- Tinctoris to Walther Tmclons’s 
Tcrminoruni miisicac diffinitorium (1495; probably 
written rl475) is certainly the most important musical 
incunabulum In it nearly .300 terms from a wide range 
of musical matters arc defined with an almost crytotie 
conciseness. Parrish noted in the preface to his excelJent 
translation (1963) that many of the definitions in the 
Diffinitorium appear verbatim m some of Tinctons's 
later treatises The .sources that Tinctoris used for these 
definitions cannot be clearly determined It is unlikely 
that he relied on any of the general encyclopedias then 
in circulation, nor does he appear to have used the 11th- 
century Vocahularium in Monte Cassino, whose defini- 
tions (unlike those ol Tinctoris) are derived mainly from 
Isidore He may have relied solely on earlier music 
theorists, for the Diffinitorium includes only theoretical 
terms, there are no proper names, aesthetic considera- 
tions or descriptions of musical instruments Although 
eight copies of the printed book and three early manu- 
scripts (one 15th-cenlury and two 16th-century, with 
some 19th-century copies of them) survive, there is no 
evidence that the Diffinitorium had any impact on subse- 
quent compendia, and most musicians continued to use 
the works of Pollux, Isidore, the Suidae lexicon and 
others 

There is, however, a variety of evidence to show the 
much greater influence and fame of Gregor Reisch’s 
Margarita philosophica (1503), with its 32 chapters on 
music largely derived from Boethius. It was known to a 
number of 16th-century German theorists; Brossard, 
Walther and Janovka cite it among their sources, and 
Zaccaria Tevo’s famous treatise of 1706, // musico tes- 
tore, quotes extensively from it 
Less famous, but cited as one of his sources by 
Janovka, was Calcpmo’s Dictionarium (1502). Pre- 
dominantly a dictionary of terms, though containing 
some proper names, it was a standard reference work 
for over 200 years, expanding through many editions to 
include several languages by 1573. The Lectionum 
anttquarum, published by Rhodiginus (Richerius) in 
1516, contained a large number of musical terms scat- 
tered throughout its ten chapters. It was cited by 
Brossard and Walther, but none of the three 18th- 
century scholars seems to have known Valla’s De ex- 
pctendis, et fugiendts rebus opus (1497) or the inter- 
esting Polyanthea by Nani Mirabelli (1503), arranged 
alphabetically by subject with etymologies and quoted 
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examples of word usage. Nor did they mention the 
various dictionaries by Robert Stephanus (Estienne) 
(1531 and 1539), by his son, Henry (1572), by Erasmus 
Alberus (1540) or by Dasypodius (1573); they did, 
however, use the revised edition of Hadrianus Junius’s 
Nomenclator (1567), in which music terms occupy rub- 
ncs 243-51 (pp.304-15). The only separate diction- 
ary of music terms from the 1 6th century and one of 
the few in manuscript is Giovanni del Lago's Sequitmo 
atquante definitioni di mustca, written in 1 530 and appar- 
ently unknown until Edward Lowinsky mentioned it 
in 1956 

The term ‘encyclopedia’ appears to have been used 
first by Rabelais in Paniagruel (1532), where Thaumonl 
says that Panurge has opened to him ‘Ic vray puys et 
abysme de encyclopedic’. Paul Skalic was the first to 
use It as part of the title for his dictionary, the 
Encyclopaedia . seu Orhis disciplmarum in 1559, but this 
was exceptional, none of the titles of the many works 
cited by Brossard and Walther contained it. 

Compilers of general encyclopedias after about 1500 
were more concerned about the sciences, particularly 
the natural sciences, than the Quadrivium. Music did 
not regain what might be thought to be its rightful place 
in such works until the latter part of the 18th century, 
most conspicuously with the publication of Diderot 
and D'Alembert’s Encyclopedie (1751-80) and Ree.s's 
Cyclopaedia (1802). In the 20th century, the treatment 
of music in most general encyclopedias has again been 
diminished, space being accorded more to practical mat- 
ters. the greatly increased information on the pure 
sciences, and political events and ideas 

Although Brossard and Walther used a number of the 
works mentioned primarily for definitions ol terms, the 
sources which they used for biographical and bibliogra- 
phical information were more numerous. These include 
Conrad Ciesner’s Bibliotheca insliluta et collecia (1574) 
and Bibliotheca universalis (1.545) though apparently 
not the proper-name dictionary by Charles Stephanus 
(Estienne). the Pictionarium hisioncum at poeticum of 
1554 (called by Collison, 1964, the ‘first indigenous 
firench encyclopedia') The last was a popular lexicon 
which grew out of Torrentinus's Elucidanus (1498), 
progressed through more than 20 editions by 17(K), and 
served as the basis for Louis Moren's notable Le grand 
dmionnaire historique, first published in 1674 

There is a similar wealth of English counterparts. 
Thomas Elyol's Dutionary (1538) which became the 
Bibliotheca Eliotae (1542) and was published under that 
title in many subsequent editions; Thomas Cooper's 
Thesaurus linguae romanae et briiannicae (1565), the 
first dictionary to place proper names in a separate 
alphabet, and Thomas Thomas’s Dictionarium linguae 
latinae et anglicanae of 1 587 

Walther was more dependent than Brossard on the 
steadily increasing numbers of bibliothecae and bio- 
bibliographical dictionaries describing the lives and 
works of artists and writers which appeared throughout 
the 17th century. He examined and cited many of them 
as his sources - Gesner, Scaredonius (1558), Poccianti 
(1589), Vcrdier (1585), Possevinus (1593) and Albcrici 
(160.5). Draudius’s three Bibliothecae (1610, 1611 and 
1611) provided Walther with information for many of 
his biographical entries, although he also used many 
local biographical works: Sweertius’s Athenae belgicae 
(1628). and the later Bibliotheca belgica of Andrcae 
(1623), John Bale’s fllustrium maioris Britanniae scrip- 


torum (1548), which, with the second edition covering 14 
centuries, served as a major source of information about 
English musicians; many Italian sources including 
Picinelli (1670), and Oldoinus (Oldoini, 1676, 1678), 
all three containing many notices of writers of the 16th 
and 17th centuries, Mandosio (1682), Cozzando (1685) 
and Mongitorc (1707-14). Also frequently cited are 
Kdnig (1678), Lipenius (1682), Menckc, Schottgen and 
Jacobi (1717), Jablonski (1721) and Bayle (1697) as 
well as many lesser sources. 

Neither Walther nor Brossard seems to have known 
the interesting collection, leones diversorum hominum, 
by Boissard (1591) which, according to Becker, con- 
tains 35 portraits of 15th- and I6th-cenlury musicians 
with biographical notices, nor the first edition of 
Allacci’s invaluable Drammaturgia (1666), a dictionary 
of dramas which included many operas. They also seem 
to have overlooked some important terminological 
works, particularly John Rider’s Bibliotheca scholas- 
tica a Double Dictionarie (1589), which was widely 
used in England and which contained proper names as 
well as terms Other major dictionaries to include 
musical sections arc Nicot’s valuable Thresor de la 
langue jrancotse (1606), Goldast’s Almannicarum rerum 
scriptures (1606), Cotgrave’s Dictionarie (1611), 
Goclenms’s Lexicon phtlosophicum (1613) and Baldus’s 
De verborum vitruvianorum (1612) 

Most of the tenns that required definitions and ex- 
planations before 1800 derived from the consideration 
of music as a science, which as part of the Quadnvium it 
was, Tincloris m his Diffinitorium needed to explain 
only denotative words, that is, those with categorical 
meanings But by 18(K) the musical vocabulary had been 
greatly enriched with connolalive words more difficult 
to define and thus more open to varied interpretation 
Terms such as ‘adagio’ resist precise, scientific descrip- 
tion, and in the 16th and 17lh centuries they were grow- 
ing more numerous and richer m meaning. That growth, 
paralleling the growing sophistication of music and its 
practitioners, created a need for more specialized and 
detailed dKscussion of terms. As a result, dictionaries 
and glossaries became frequent appendages to books on 
music theory and introductory tutors, starting with 
Praetonus’s Syntagma musicum, iii (1618), which in- 
cludes a section on ‘llalianische und andere Termini 
musici’ Robert Fludd’s De templo musicae of 1617 con- 
tains an etymological dictionary in chapter 1 of book 1 . 
Nikolaus Gcngcnbach’s small tutor, Musica nova 
(1626), includes a list of ‘Technilogicam’ (cols. 1 26-51). 
More extensive glossaries appear in the eighth (1632) 
and subsequent editions of Demantius’s Isagoge artis 
musicae (1607). Shorter li.5ts are found m many later 
works and incorporate terms of expression, Practorius, 
Gengcnbach, Dcmantius, Herbst and Ribovius, for ex- 
ample. all defined ‘adagio’, ‘forte’, ‘lento’, ‘piano’ and 
other connotative terms, as did Marin Mersenne and 
Athanasius Kircher in their two massive encyclopedic 
music treatises (the ‘foible’ of each of these authors, 
according to James Matthew, was ‘omniscience’). 
Throughout their works they concerned themselves with 
the definition of words in common use; the former’s 
Harmome universelle (1636 7) and Kircher’s Musurgia 
universalis (1650) were widely accepted as authorities 
for definitions, and Janovka, Brossard and Walther all 
indicated their dependence on them. 

Alongside these music treatises a large number of 
useful general works appeared in the 17th century 
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which were cited by Brossard and Wallher. The latter 
noted that Martinius’s Lexicon philologicum (1623) 
contained many musical terms, and he also referred to 
the classic works by Menage (1650), Du Cange (1678) 
and Furetiere (1690), although Brossard listed only the 
last. Neither mentions works by Sir Henry Spelman 
(1664), Corneille (the interesting Le ciictionnaire des arts 
et des sciences, 1694, which was published as a supple- 
ment to the Academic Fran 9 aisc’s great Dictionnaire of 
the same year, in opposition to Furcticrc’s compendium) 
or Matthias Schacht who compiled the first biographical 
dictionary devoted solely to musicians, Musicus dani- 
cus, in 1687, though it was not published until 1928. 

J Tinctons Termtnorum musicae diffimionum ( I revise, 1495). sec 
Coover (.^/I971 ) for reprs , trans and IlsI of MSS and edns 
G Valla lie expetendis, et fugiendis rehu\ opus (Venice, 1497, 2/1501) 
H Torrcnlinus Elucidarius carmmum el historiarum (Dclfl, 1498, with 
uddns by K and C Stephanus IbslienncJ, 1520 54) 

A Calepino Dirliananum (Reggio, 1502) 

N Mirabclli Polyanlhea opus \uuvtK\tmum (Savona, 150.'!, London, 
1604 as Polyanthea nova) 

G Rcisch M arf' an ta phdosophtca (Vveihviig, 150.1,11 trans by G P 
Gallucci, Venice, 1M)0) 

L C Rhodiginus [Richerius] Ij^ctumum untufuaruni (\cn\ce, 

G del Lago Sequttano alquante definitioni di musuu (MS, l-Rvat Val 
Lat 5318, rl.5.10) 

R Stephanus |Fslicnnej Du tionanum. \eu latinae /infiuac thesaurus 
(Pans, 1531, 1740 43/R1964) 

T Elyot The Dictwnarv of Svr Thomas Eliot, Knifnhi (London. 

1538//? 1970, 2/1542, cd T Coopci as Bibliotheca FMoiae) 

R Stephanus [EstienncJ Du tionnaire /run<,m\-lann (Wins, 1 5 19, cor- 
rected, enlarged 1 564) 

E Alberus Novum du iionarii f>enus (I runkfuit am Mam. 1540) 

C Gesner Bibliotheca universalis (Zurich, 1545//?I966, suppl 1855) 

J Bale, flltivtrium maioris Britanniae siriptorum (Wesel, 1548, 
2/1557 9) 

C. Stephanus jl-slicnnej Dutionarium historuum ac poetuum (Pans 
1554) 

B Scaredoniu.s’ De variorum scieniiarum scriptoribus libri 111 (Basle 
and Venice, 1558) 

P Skali6‘ Em yclopaedia . seu Orbis disc iplinarum (Basle, 1559) 

T Cooper. Thesaurus linguae ronianae et hnttanuae (London. 
1565//? 1969) 

Hadrianus Juniu.s. Nomenclator (\n\sNerp, 1567, rev 1.596) 

H Stephanus [Estienne] Thesaurus graecae linguae (Cieneva, 1572, 
abridged by J Scapula, 1580, appx by D Scott, London, 1745 6, 
new edn , London, 1816^ 26, Pans, 1831 65//?1954) 

C Dasypodius l^xikcm, sem Dutionarium mathemancum, in quo deft- 
niliones (Strasbourg, 1 573) 

C Gesner Bibliotheca insiituia et lollecta (Zurich, 1.574. 2/1.583) 
Antoine du Verdier [Verdj Im hihlioiheque (Lyons, 1585) 

'P Thomas Dutionarium linguae latinae et angluanae (London, 
\SlfnjR\912, 14/1644. many other edns ) 

M Poecianli Calcdogus scripiorum floreniinarum (hloiencc, 1589) 

J Rider Bibliotheca scholastica a Double Du lionarie (Oxford, 1 589/ 
/?1970, rev 2/1606 by F Holyoke as Rider's Dictionarie) 

J -J Boissard leones diversorum hominum (Mel/, 1591, Frankfurt am 
Main, 1597-9 as leones qumquagmta virorum illustrium, with other 
titles, 1628- 32 and 1650-52) 

A. Possevinus Bibliotheca selet la (Rome, 1593, Venice, 1603) 

G Albenci Catalogo breve de i^l’illustri el famo.si sent ton venetiam 
(Bologna, 1605) 

Melchior von Haimensleld Ooldast Almannuarum rerum sc nptores 
aliquot vetusi (Frankfurt am Main. 1606. 1661 anti 1730 as Rerum 
alamannicarum .scriptures) 

J Nicot, Sieur de Villemain ThrEsor de la langue franc oise (Pans, 
1606//?1960) 

J C. Demantius Isagoge artis musicae (Nuremberg, 1607, 
1ill632IR\975) 

G Draudius; Biblioteca exotica (Frankfurt am Main. 1610, rev 
2/1625) 

R Cotgrave. Dictionarie of the French and English 'Tongues (London, 
161 1/R1950); see T Dart, (iSJ, xxi (1968) 

G Draudius Bibliotheca classica (Frankfurt am Main, 1611, rev 
2/1625) 

: Bibliotheca lihrorum germanicorum c/a\5fcrj (Frankfurt am Mam, 

1611. rev 2/1625) 

B Baldus [BaldiJ. De verborum vitruvianorum signtficatione (Augsburg, 

1612, 2/1649 as Ijexicon vitruv'ianum) 

R. Goclenius. Lexicon philosophicum (Frankfurt am Mam, 1613/ 
/?1964) 


R Fludd De templo musicae, in Hisloria utriusque cosmi (Oppenheim, 
1617,2/1624, Tractatus secundus, 1618) 

M Practorius- Syntagma musicum, iii (Wolfcnbiittel, 1618, 
2/ 16 19//? 1958) 

V Andrcac Bibliotheca helgica (Lousam, \b23, 2/ \M3) 

M Marlinius Ix>xicon philologicum (Bremen, ] 623, 4/ \10\) 

N Gcngenbach Afitvica novn (Leipzig, 1626/ /?1974) 

F Sweertius Athenae helgicae (Antwerp, 1628) 

M Mersenne Harmonic univer,selle (Rains, 1636-7//?1963),bkson insts, 
trans by R E Chapman (The Hague, 1957) 

L Ribovius. Enchiridion musicum (Konigsbcrg, 2/1638) 

L Erhard Compendium music es latino-germamcum (Frankfurt am 
Mam, 1640. 2/1660) 

A Profe. Compendium musicum (Leip/ig, 1641) 

J A Herbsl Musica pracluu (Nuremberg, 1642, 2/1653, 3/1658 
as Music a moderna prattica) 

J M Corvinus (H M Ravn] Heptachordum danicum (Copenhagen, 
1646) 

A K 1 rchcr M us uigia uni ver,salis (Rome, 1 650/ /? 1 970) 

G Menage Lcs origines dc la langue francoise (Pans, 1650//?1972, 
enlarged 1694 as Dictionnaire eiynwlogique, (2J/ 17.50) 

H Spelman [SpcelmanJ (ilossarium archaiologicum (London, 1664, 
3/1687) 

I Atlacci Drammainrgia divi.sci m seiie tndici (Rome, 1666, rev , 
enlaigcd 2/ 1 755//? 1961) 

M Pexcnfcldei /Ipportitws rruJi/mn/s (Nuremberg, 1670, other edns to 
1744) 

F Picinclli Aleneo del leitcrati milanesi (Mihm, \67{)) 

J R Able Brevis ct perspuua mtroduciio in artem muskam 
(Muhlhaiiscn. 1673) i 

A Oldoinus lOldoini] Athenaeum romanum (Perugia, I676//?19^9) 

C Du ('angc Ghssarium ad si nptores mediae el infimae latiniipiis 
(Pans, 1678), ed L Favre (Pans, 1883 7//?19,58) \ 

Ci M Konig Bibliotheca vetus et novo (\hiiorf, \61H, \upp\ 1730) 

A Oldoinus Athenaeum augusium in quo Perusinorum senpta puhtice 
expommiur (Perugia, 1678,'/? 1969) 

Athenaeum ligusiuum (Peiugia, 1680//?1969) 

M Lipcmus Bihltoihccu rcalis philosophica (Frankfurt am Mam, 

1 682//? 196.’) 

P Mandosio Bibliotheca nmuma (Rome, 1682 92) 

I C'o//andt) Della lihrcrui brcsi iiina (Brcscui, 1685, '2/ 1694) 

M H Schacht Musu us danu us (MS, DK-Kk, 1687). cd (i Skjerne 
(Copenhagen 1928) 

G Fdick /</<*« />oni f (Nuremberg. 1688) 

J C Lange Methodus novus (Hildesheim, 1688) 

J R Able Teulsihc kurre doih deutlu he Anieiiung zu der Singe- 
Aiifn/ (Muhihauson. 1690. 2/1704) 

A Fuicticrc Du iionnairc universe! (Ptins, 1690//? 1 970, 4/1727) 

J O/anam ‘DiclK>nMaire musical’, Dutionaire maihematiquc (Pans. 

1691), see also A C'ohen, MR, xxxvi (1975) 

1 Corneille /.«' du lionnaire des arts et des sdcmes (Pans, 1694, repr 
1696, 1720, 1968, new edn , 1731) 

P Baylc Diriionaire historufuc el critique (RolXerdum, 1697, ‘'8/1820 
24//?l969, Fng trans , I ondon, 1710), .Se/tv cd F A Bcllcr 
and M du P Lee (Princeton. 1952//?I959), Proptis el fragments 
(1 692//? 1970) 

These, then, were whal may be called Ihe classical 
antecedents of modern music lexicography, an era 
which began with Janovka's and Brossard's dictionaries 
of 1701 and Walther's encyclopedia of 1732. The line of 
derivation stretching back from these three to Varro in 
the Ist century BC had been interrupted only once, by 
Tincloris’s Diffimionum (1495), which was in itself an 
anomaly None of its predecessors appears to be related 
to It in any way, and few if any later dictionaries seem to 
have been dependent on it, or even aware of its exist- 
ence. 

Then, some 200 years later, two dictionaries ap- 
peared simultaneously Of the two, Brossard’s 
Dictionaire and Janovka’s Clavis ad ihesaurum, the 
former has proved to be more important. Originally 
entitled Dictionaire des termes grecs, latins et italiens, it 
was a glossary which Brossard appended to a collection 
of his motels, the Prodr omus musicalis (1695), and the 
1701 version was a pre-edition and was incomplete. 
Only one copy is known to exist, and it lacks important 
bibliographical features included in the 1703 edition 
which most scholars consider the true ‘first’ edition (sec 
Heckmann, 1965). In particular, there is a ‘Catalogue de 
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plus de 900 auteurs qui out ecrit sur la musique’, which, 
as Duckies’s review (1968) of the fasdmile reprint 
points out, is a pioneer in the realm of universal music 
bibliography; it also furnishes some knowledge of 
Brossard’s sources. Brossard’s contemporaries re- 
cognized its importance; Mattheson, for example, in- 
cluded a ‘Zusatz zum Brossardischen Register’, a list of 
an additional 400-plus authors, in volume two of his 
Critica musica of 1725. By 1710 three later editions of 
the dictionary had appeared. 

Although Brossard in his ‘Catalogue’ noted some 100 
books he used, Janovka in the Clavis ad thesaurum cited 
very few. Kircher’s Musurgia universalis (1650) and 
Reisch’s Margarita philosophwa (1503) are among 
them, but the most frequently mentioned is Carissimi’s 
Ars cantandi (1692). Brossard defined many more than 
Janovka’s 170 terms, but the latter’s work is arranged 
alphabetically by broad subjects; many of its cntnes are 
treatises which incorporate explanations of numerous 
other terms. Tactus’ occupies 50 pages in his discussion 
of ‘Stylus’, and Janovka defined a variety of separate 
styles, including, in the ‘exprcssus’ category alone: eccles- 
laMicus, canonicus, moiectibus, phantasticus, madriga- 
liescus, melismaticus, hyporchematicus, symphomacus 
and dramaticus. Words used in the definitions that are 
separately defined elsewhere were indicated by both 
Brossard and Janovka in ways analagous to the use of 
asterisks in the present-day Harvard Dictionary of 
Music" Brossard used underlining, Janovka italics 
Detailed indexes to these and other lexica like Paterson 
and Riton’s study of Hidden Terms in the Harvard 
Dictionarv (1973) would greatly aid use. Ciglcr has 
suggested (1968) that Janovka’s dictionary was to have 
been followed by a companion biographical volume, 
which would have produced, in combination, the first 
encyclopedia of music. Brossard had the same idea, and 
in the preface to his ‘Catalogue’ remarked that he had 
been collecting information for years for a similar bio- 
graphical lexicon. Neither achieved his goal. Walther, 
on the other hand, about 1708, before publishing his 
encyclopedia, had prepared a separate dictionary of 
terms The manuscript {D-WRil Q341r) is entitled 
Praecepla der musicalischen Composition, and it in- 
cludes about 250 definitions of Greek, Latin, French 
and Italian musical terms. Among the explicit references 
to earlier authority in the definitions, there arc five to 
Janovka and others to Practorius, Printz and Kircher, 
with even one mention of the Suidae lexicon. 

In the next few years little of interest to musicians 
was published. The first English dictionary was called A 
Short Explication of such Foreign Words, as are made 
U.SC of in Musick Books (1724). Intended for ‘Lovers of 
Musick’, It provided bncf, almost telegraphic definitions 
of several hundred musical terms. Appended to it was a 
22-pagc Account of Printed Musick, probably works 
issued by J. Brotherton, a publisher. A few years later, 
about 1 730, a 42-page Short Explication of such Italian 
Words appeared both separately and as part of a Walsh 
publication entitled Rules- or a Short and Compleat 
Method for Attaining to Play a Thorough Bass. The 
most important English publication between 1701 and 
1732, however, was the first edition of Ephraim 
Chambers’s Cyclopaedia or. An Universal Dictionary, 
which appeared in 1728 and which became the 
prototype for most later general encyclopedias - the 
Fncylop^die edited by Diderot and D’Alembert, the 
Pncyclopaedia Britannica, and many others. 


Like Brossard’s Dictionaire, Walther’s Lexicon first 
appeared in a pre-edition. In 1728 the entries for ‘A’ 
only were published in a small book entitled Alte und 
neue musikalische Bibliothec oder Musikalisches 
Lexicon. The complete work followed in 1732, and, like 
Chambers’s genera] encyclopedia, became the prototype 
for all music encyclopedias that followed. It arranged 
terms and persons in one alphabet and included biogra- 
phies of living people, as did J. H. Zedler’s general ency- 
clopedia, the Universal Lexikon, begun in the same year 
(until then most encyclopedias restricted their biogra- 
phical coverage to the deceased). Zedler was also the 
first editor to employ associate editors assigned to, and 
in charge of, special areas. 

Walther collected information by sending inquines to 
various other authorities (the first music lexicographer 
to do so) but his primary authorities were books, 
hundreds of them, which he scrutinized, page by page 
(many have been mentioned above). His choice of bio- 
graphies was based on the 900 ‘auteurs' listed by 
Brossard in his ‘Catalogue’. For definitions of terms, 
Walther studied many distinguished music treatises, 
including the dictionaries of his predecessors, Janovka 
and Brossard. Eggebrecht (1957) examined in detail 
Walther’s definitions and found that Mattheson, Niedt, 
Glarean, Zarlino, Kircher, Mersenne and Practorius arc 
the most frequently cited of the long list of writers 
serving as his authonties. A subsequent edition of the 
Lexicon with many corrections was planned but not 
accomplished, and some manuscript emendations 
gathered for it were eventually incorporated by Gerber 
into his Lexicon (1790-92). Though the one and only 
edition of Walther contains numerous errors, it remains 
a monumental work offering an otherwise unobtainable 
range of 18th-century opinions, speculations and judg- 
ments on music. 

G Carisstmt Ar.% cantandi (Augsburg, 1692); ed F X Habcrl, KJb, 
vm (1893) [Ger, Irans of lost ll orig] 

S de Brossard Prodr omus mustralis (Pans, 1695, 2/1702) 

T B Janovka Clav'n ad thesaurum magnae artis musirae (Prague, 
I701//tl974, 2/1715 a.s Ciavu ad mmiram) 

J S Beyer Pnmac Imeac mivncac vucalis (Freiberg. I703//(1974, 
abridged, 2/17.30) 

S de Bros.sard Dirttonaire de musique (Pans, 1703/Jtl964. 
2l\miR\%S, 3/cni5) 

A Oroslander' rom/w’ndiummu.viru/nfVasicris, 2/1703, Islcdn , 1699 
without ‘Termini’) 

F E Niedt Handletlung zur Variation (hambuTg, 1706,2/1721) 

Z Tevo 11 musu'o testore (Venice. 1706//tl956). ed. G Vecchi, 
Bibliotheca musica bonomensis, xlvii (1969) 

A Mongitore flift/iofAccfl 5iru/a (Palermo, 1708- 14/R1971) 

J G Walther Praecepta der miuacaiischen Composition {H^.D-WRtl 
Q.341c-. 1708), ed P Bcnary, the deuische Komposiiionsichrc des 
18 Jahrhunderis (Leipzig, 1960) 

J Mattheson. Da\ neu-eroffnete Orchestre (Hamburg, 1713) 

J. A Fabricius Bibliotheca graeca (Hamburg, 1716 28, 4/1790) 

J. B Mcnckc, C Schotlgen and J D Jacobi Compendmes Gelehrten- 
Lexicon (Leipzig, 1717, 3/1733 ed C G. Jochcr) 

M J. Vogt Conclave thesauri magnae artis musicae (Prague, 1719/ 
JtI956) 

J. T Jablonski Allgemeincs Lexicon der Kiinste und Wuuenschaften 
(Konigsberg and Leipzig, 1721, 3/1767) 

Neues vollkommenes und nach alphahetischer Ordnung wohlemgerich- 
tetes Worterhuch (Chemnitz, 1722) 

A Short Explication oj such foreign fVortii, as are made use of tn 
Musick Books (London, 1724/Jt) 

J Mattheson. ‘Zusatz zum Brossardischen Register musicalischer 
Senbenten’, Cniica musica, ii (l725//il964), 109 
E Chambers Cyclopaedia or. An Universal Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences (London, 1728, 8/1778-84 ed. A. Rees; 1781-6, 1788-91. 
It irans . 1748-9) 

J G Wallhcf Alte und neue musikalviche Bihituthec oder Musika- 
lisches Lexicon (Erfurt, 1728), ed. R Schaal. DM, 1st scr , in (1953) 
A Short Explicaiton of such Italian Words, or Terms, as are made use 
of in Vocal and Instrumental Musick (London, cl 730) 
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P. Prcllcur. The Modern Musick-master 1731//? 1965, 4/1738) 

J G Wallher- Musicalixches Lexikon oder MuxicalLsche Bihliothek 

(Leipzig, 1732), ed. R Schaal, DM, 1st scr , iii (1953) 

J H Zedler Grosses vollstdndiges Universal-Lexikon (Halle and 

Leipzig, 1732- 54) 

(Hi) 1732-1835’ Walther to Fetis. The arrival of the 
dictionaries of Janovka and Brossard and Walther’s 
encyclopedia resulted in the rapid production of other 
music lexica. Within five years of Walthcr’s publication 
of the first music encyclopedia, a second appeared, the 
Kurzgefasstes musikalisches Lexicon published in 1737 
by Johann Christoph and Johann David Stossel in 
Chemnitz (some authorities, including Eitner, cite a 
‘Barmcker as the compiler). This was designed to be a 
compact Handlexikon for music lovers, and in many 
ways was a popularization of Walther’s work. However, 
It also provided topical articles (e.g. ‘Music dcr 
Hcbraer’). Walther is lauded m the introduction, and the 
list of other authorities at the end cites treatises by a 
number of music theorists Mattheson (two), Printz 
(seven), Werckmeister (eight), Praelonus {Syntagma 
musicum) and others - as well as general compendia 
such as the Myriobiblon (r858) and Jablonski's 
Ailgemeines Lexicon der Kunste (1721). Handel appears 
under Hendel; Mattheson’s biography requires three 
pages, Bach's three lines. It is a valuable work and his- 
torically interesting, not least because it is the first ‘con- 
cise’ music dictionary. 

The first edition of the terminological A Musical 
Dictionary by James Grassineau was published in 
London in 1740. Often said to be little more than a 
translation of Brossard, it does not deserve such casual 
disregard. Although, as Grassineau himself said, ‘1 have 
follow’d a French author in many points’, worthwhile 
additions were taken from other writers (sec Coover, 
1971, and Shaw, 1973). When the publisher, J Robson, 
reissued Grassincau’s work many years later, in 1769, 
he added to it, and also published separately, a 52-pagc 
addendum of definitions drawn mainly from Rousseau’s 
Dictionnaire of 1768 which he thought would improve 
the coverage and quality. Also in 1740, Mattheson pub- 
lished a curious Grundlage einer Ehren-Pforte, a collec- 
tion of 148 biographies in which German musicians of 
the later 17th and the early 18th centuries were promin- 
ent: most of the notices were written by the subjects 
themselves, and the book’s importance, and much of 
Its untrustworthincss, rest on that autobiographical 
content. 

A few years later, between 1753 and 1776, appeared 
a cluster of French dictionaries of the theatre, all of 
which were published anonymously though their 
authors' identities were known. Together they constitute 
an intriguing appendage to the history of music lexico- 
graphy. This unparalleled surge of interest produced a 
Histoire du Thiatre de POpira en France by Durey de 
Noinville and Louis-Antoine Travenol (1753); Antoine 
de Leris’ Dictionnaire portatif des thi&tres . . . de Pans 
(1754); Claude and Fran9ois Parfaict’s seven-volume 
Dictionnaire des theatres de Paris (1756); La Vallicre’s 
Ballets, opera, et autres ouvrages lyriques (1760), and 
Joseph de La Porte and S. R. N. Chamfort’s 
Dictionnaire dramatique (1776). Also within this 
period, according to Fetis and others, L. F. Beffara 
compiled five large dictionaries of opera, ballets, can- 
tatas and other dramatic music totalling over 30 
volumes in manuscript, none of which was published. 
Some are apparently lost, but two survive in the 


Bibliotheque de I'Opera m Paris (Res.602 and 603). This 
group of dictionaries, with very similar coverage, com- 
piled within a span of 23 years and seemingly without 
precedent or successors, warrants closer critical ex- 
amination. 

Several important general biographical dictionaries 
were published in the second half of the 18th century, 
soon to be followed, early in the 19th century, by a 
growing abundance of separate lexica devoted solely to 
music. These general works include the biographical 
Ailgemeines Gelehrten- Lexicon by Jocher (1750-51, 
with continuations and additions by Adelung and others 
until 1897), Meusel’s useful Teutsches Kunstlerlexikon 
(1778-9), which includes many articles on musicians, 
and L. A. de Bonnefons' Dictionnaire des artistes (1776). 

The general dictionaries of terms from this same 
period show a continuing concern for definition and 
clarification of the terms of aesthetics Clear evidence of 
this concern is the appearance of a number of diction- 
aries of the fine arts with strong musical coverage- 
Lacombe’s Dictionnaire portatif des beaux-arts (1752); 
Sulzcr’s Allgemeine Theorie der schonen Kunste (1771- 
4), a seminal work to which both Kirnberger and Jj A. 
P Schulz contributed several hundred music articles; 
and the later Kurzgefasstes J/andworterhucfi uber \fer 
schonen Kunste (1794-5), with music articles by F. A 
Baumbach 

Neither the increasing numbers of such work.s nor the 
earlier publication of separate works by Brossard, 
Walther, Grassineau and others changed the growing 
practice of appending lists of terms to music treatises 
and tutors Among the more important and useful 18th- 
century examples arc nine pages at the end of Spiess’s 
Tractatus musitus (1746), pages 393-482 and 58b- 99 
of Adlung’s respected and widely used Anleitung zu der 
musikalischen Gelahrtheit (1758), 20 pages of ‘A 
Musical Dictionary’ m the magazine The Muses Delight 
(1754), the section on ‘Musikalische Kunstworter’ in 
Leopold Mozart's Violinschule (1756), and an alpha- 
betical Anhang to Kiirzingcr's Getreuer Unterricht of 
1763 

Tans'ur provided definitions for 1000 terms in 
editions of his New Musical Grammar (1746), and 
William Billings chose a glossary of 140 words to append 
to his The Singing Master’s Assistant (1778), the first 
appearance of such a li.st in an American publication 
G. B. Dorn’s posthumous Lyra Barberina of 1763 had 
incorporated a nine-page ‘Onomasticum, seu Synopsis 
musicarum’, ii, 268 by G B. Martini, an updated version 
of the ‘Synopsis musicarum, Graecarum at que obscun- 
orum vocum’ included by Doni in his earlier De praes- 
tantia musicae veteris libri tres (1647). (Another 
dictionary by Martini, a Nomenclatura musicale . . a 
guisa di dizionario, remains in manuscript in the library 
of the Bologna Liceo.) A ‘Dictionnaire de musique’ is in- 
cluded in Azais’ Methode (1776), and the first such list 
in a Portuguese publication appears in Solano's Exame 
instructivo sobre a mtisica (1790). J. A. Hiller supplied a 
‘Kurzgefasstes Lexikon’ in his Anweisung zum 
Violinspielen (1792). Two appended dictionaries appear 
in 18th-century Russian publications - a short list of 
Italian terms in the Russian translation of G. S. Lohlem’s 
Clavier-Schule (1773-4), and a ‘Muzykal’niy slovar" in 
the first issue of the Karmannaya kniga dlya lyubeteley 
muziki published by Gerstenberg in 1795. Many others 
probably exist without deserving widespread notice. 
Though interesting as a group, in part because they re- 
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fleet what their compilers perceived as the needs of their 
audiences, none is of great lexicographic significance. 

Much more important arc the monumental general 
encyclopedias like the historic Encyclopedie. ou 
Dictionmire raisonn^ des sciences, arts et metiers 
(1751-65), edited by Diderot and D’Alembert. A vast 
literature has accumulated about this famous venture, 
and a surprisingly large amount is concerned with its 
musical content. The goal of conventional encyclopedias 
has always been to present an objective summa of exist- 
ing knowledge, but the unconventional Encyclopedic set 
out to guide opinion. Scholars and eminent literati made 
up Its editors and contnbutors; after the much respected 
mu.sician Jean-Philippe Rameau had declined to prepare 
the music articles, the editors turned to a closer friend, 
the eloquent Jean-Jacques Rousseau, who accepted 
Although he complained that he had little lime to 
prepare his contributions, he eventually submitted 
nearly 400 entries, m many of which he graciously 
acknowledged an indebtedness to Rameau’s works 
Although Rousseau’s haste engendered a sizable num- 
ber of errors, it was on theoretical and philosophical 
grounds that Rameau attacked some of the articles, 
vigorously and almost immediately. The assault ex- 
tended to Rousseau himself (for whom Rameau had 
little regard), to the Encyclopedic as a whole, and to its 
editors The course of the controversy can be traced 
elsewhere in this dictionary, in the articles on the two 
principal protagonists. 

The terms in the Encyclopedic with whose definitions 
Rameau disagreed were Adompaynenient, Accord, 
Cadence, Choeur, Chromalique and Dissonance, none 
of them representing concepts easily or simply defined, 
from him, as from Rousseau, they elicited lengthy 
essays From the outset Rousseau himself recognized 
shortcomings in many of the articles, and they added to 
his desire to prepare a separate terminological diction- 
ary 

This Dictionnaire was completed in 17(4 and pub- 
lished in 1768. It was the last of his major writings on 
music, a summing up of all his thoughts, and for a man 
who was admittedly an amateur in many ways and a 
barely successful composer, it was a remarkable work. 
His ideas on the nature and meaning of music were all 
expressed in stylish and graceful prose, and the 
Dicfionnatre immediately became, as Thomas Hunt has 
said in his excellent study of the work, ‘a vital lorce in 
determining musical thought in the second half of the 
century’ It thus had a great effect on the content of 
many subsequent dictionaries it appeared in at least 22 
editions as part of Rousseau’s collected Oeuvres J. Rob- 
son included some of it in translation in his Appendix to 
Grassineau’s dictionary in 1769, a complete (though 
poor) Finglish translation by Waring appeared in 1771 
Diderot and D’Alembert, m spite of their quarrel with 
Rousseau, borrowed .”^75 articles from the Dictionnaire 
for the supplement {MlCl) to the Encyclo- 
pedic, Meude-Monpas' Dictionnaire of 1787 contains 
more than 100 of Rousseau’s articles without 
acknowledgment; the two volumes devoted to ‘Musique’, 
edited by Framery, Gingucne and Momigny for the 
Encyclopedic mHhodique (1791-1818), include entries 
from Rousseau with corrections, additions and 
commentaries, and among the hundreds of articles 
written by Burney for the 45-volume Rees's Cyclopaedia 
(1802-20), at least 85 include translations from 
Rousseau, with appropriate acknowledgment. The 


Dictionnaire de musique modernc by Castil- 
Blaze published m 1821 contains 385 articles 
plagiarized from Rousseau (see Hunt). While willing to 
‘borrow’ to this extent from Rousseau, Castil-Blaze 
ungratefully abused him with invective. In the same year 
Turbri published an abridged version, aimed at a wider 
market Ernst Ludwig Gerber, in his Neues historisch- 
biofrraphisches Lexikon (1812-14), listed four transla- 
tions into German then in progress, but apparently none 
was ever completed. 

The Dictionnaire was less an alphabetical list of hard 
words with definitions in the classic mould than a list of 
topics on which Rousseau, like Janovka before him, was 
moved to write long thoughtful essays. Although aes- 
thetics and the nature of music interested Rousseau far 
more than .simple definitions of denotative terms, many 
of his topics were new to music dictionaries (e.g. those 
pertaining to folk and ethnic musics, including the music 
of the American Indian), and many were accompanied 
by music transcriptions Although the work still con- 
tained numerous factual errors, some carried over from 
his articles in the Encyclopedic, its most valuable mater- 
ial lay in these long essays His handling of terms was 
clearly much more derivative Thus, for Greek theor- 
etical terms, he simply borrowed, in many instances 
from Brossard, while, like Brossard and Walther, 
Rousseau cited Athenaeus, .lulius Pollux, Boethius, 
Marlianus and others He also depended on many of the 
same music iheorist.s, especially Mersenne and Kircher, 
and curiously -- in spite of their quarrel years before - 
on Rameau Instruments were not described in the 
Dictionnaire because they had been covered in the 
Encyclopedic 

In the years after Rousseau, dictionaries and ency- 
clopedias appeared more frequently, partly, no doubt, 
because his Dictionnaire became a basic source for sub- 
sequent compilers The Dictionarium musica by John 
Bums (i.ssued under the p.seudonym Hoyle, 1770), an 
uneven work of limited value even to amateurs, its 
intended audience, drew more heavily on Grassincau 
than Rousseau, but the latter's influence was apparent 
Thomas Busby’s dictionary (r 1783-6) was a more 
original, bcttcr-wnttcn work than Binns’s and it went 
through many editions including an American one in 
1827, the first time a music lexicon was rc-published in 
the USA. A Musikalischcs Handworterhuch by J. G. L 
Wilke (published anonymously in 1786) was an indiffer- 
ent work of no great interest, although G F". Wolf s 
Kurzgefasstes musikalischcs Ix'xikon of a year later was 
more substantial, perhaps because it was contrived 
mainly from Walther and Sulzer with help from 
Rousseau It went through several editions and was 
translated into Danish in 1801 Vcrschuere- 
Reynvaan's Dutch Muzi/kaal kunst-woordenboek, even 
though it covered only ‘A- Muz', appeared in two edi- 
tions, the finst in 1789 (370 pages), the second in 1795 
(618 pages, but still only ‘A Muz'). It owed much to 
Rousseau. 

The next dictionary of terms was the first of two 
volumes entitled ‘Musique’ (vols.185'6) prepared by 
N. E. Framery and P. L. Ginguene in 1791 for the huge, 
unorthodox Encyclopedie methodique published by 
Pancoucke and Agasse from 1782 to 1832. For the 
second ‘Musique’ volume (1818), J. J. dc Momigny 
joined Framery and Gingucne as an editor. Each volume 
contains prodigious borrowings from Rousseau, 
because the Encyclopedic methodique was essentially a 
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recasting of the materials in Diderot and D’Alembert's (1826), and La Horde’s extraordinary Essai sur la mus- 


Encyclopedie, alphabetically arranged, into a subject 
arrangement. Of 196 volumes planned, 166 appeared, 
with 88 alphabets and 83 separate indexes. Added to the 
borrowings from Rousseau’s articles for the 
Encyclopedic were materials from his Dicrionnaire, yet 
some of the editorial additions and corrections were, 
rather ungraciously, harshly critical of Rousseau’s 
works. 

John Wall Callcott’s slight An Explanation of the 
Notes, Marks, Words, &c. used in Music first appeared 
in 1793. In 1798 he published a Plan of a Practical 
Dictionary of Music, a much more ambitious work that 
he hoped to issue in 1799. Although he did not, he left 
36 volumes of manuscript material collected between 
1797 and 1807, as well as the re.sultmg two-volume 
manuscript of the Practical Dictionary (GB-Lhm 
Add. 27649 - 50). The principal authonties for this com- 
pilation were Tinctoris, Brossard, Walther, Grassincau, 
Sulzer, Framery, Overend and Arnold Some of 
Callcott’s materials found their way into Burney's con- 
tributions to Rees's Cyclopaedia (1802-20). Scholes, in 
his biography of Burney, noted letters written by 
Callcott to Burney in 1802-3 indicating his willingness 
to supply information already collected and to under- 
take further research if Burney so wished. Callcott’s 
endeavours, if they can be judged by the materials he 
collected and his assistance to Burney, were of above 
average calibre, and they deserve more study 

Only five biographical dictionaries of musicians were 
prepared in the 18th century Mattheson's Grundlufte 
einer Ehren-Pforte (1740), the ABC Dario Musuo 
(1780); Hiller’s Lehensbeschreihimffen (1784), Mazza's 
Dicciondrio (1790), and Gerber’s Lexicon (1790 92) Of 
these only the last is important. Both Mattheson’s and 
Hiller’s works are more volumes of collected biography 
than dictionaries and arc limited m scope to the author's 
contemporaries. The ABC Dario, the first biographical 
dictionary in English, presents only critical and satirical 
resumes, and Ma/za's Dicciondrio, though il sets out 
valuable information on some 300 Portuguese musi- 
cians, remained m manuscript until annotated and pub- 
lished by Jose Alegria in 1944 5. The theatre lexica of 
Leris, Parfaict and others from about the middle of the 
century covered far more than biography Only Gerber's 
Lexicon, some 50 years after Walthcr’s biographical 
coverage, remains important, standing as the first inde- 
pendent dictionary of musical biography and a model 
for many successors. Gerber relied on Walther’s work, 
both the published Lexicon and the corrections collected 
in manuscript This dependence was more marked in the 
first edition (1790-92) than in the second (1812-14), 
but even the first contained much original research. This 
was surprisingly successful, and correspondents and 
friends volunteered new information, so that Gerber was 
encouraged to undertake the greatly improved second 
edition. Both editions must be used together, for the 
second complemented rather than superseded the first. 
The 1966-9 repnnt, edited by Othmar Wessely, con- 
tains both editions, including various addenda and cor- 
rigenda as well as Gerber’s own emendations which, 
until this time, had remained in manusenpt. 

If works like Gerber’s were few in number in this 
period, so too were separate music encyclopedias. They 
comprise a Kurzgefasstes Lexicon published by Stossel 
(1737), a three-volume Dizionario by Pietro Gianelii, 
issued in 1801, Lichtenthal’s Dizionario e hihliogrqfia 


ique ancienne et moderne. This, published in 1780, was 
strictly speaking a history, though parts of it, notably 
the first and second volumes, are encyclopedic in scope, 
defining terms and furnishing biographical data. The 
third volume is almost entirely a bio-bibliography of 
Greek and Roman poets, Greek and Roman wnters on 
music, French and Italian composers and musicians (42 
pages for Albinoni alone), classical and later writers on 
music (including Boethius, Mersenne, Guido and, 
strangely enough, Isaac Newton) and Italian poets and 
singers. La Horde cited some classical sources (Julius 
Pollux, Alhcnacus, Isidore and the Suidae lexicon) but 
Fetis, who used the same ones, scorned La Horde’s work, 
describing the Essai as ‘un chef d’oeuvre d’ignorancc, de 
dcsordre et d’lncune’. 

Two important general encyclopedias deserve atten- 
tion here the third edition ol’ Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(Edinburgh, 1790-97, 1803) and Abraham Rees’s New 
Cyclopaedia (London, 1802 20). The first two editions 
of Britannica failed to include articles on music, but a 
sizable number, including some biographies of mu.si- 
cians, suddenly appeared in the third. The articles, pre- 
pared mainly by W. M. M orison. Dr Blacklock and 
John Robison, sometimes cite Burney as an authority, 
but he had otherwise nothing to do with the work. Had 
he, the contents would surely have been more infor- 
mative, less narrowly ‘English’ in point of view, more 
graceful, and more entertaining. Burney's experience, 
knowledge and wit were put to good use a few years 
later, however, by Rees in his Ne^ Cyclopaedia, or 
Universal Dictionary Over two thousand articles came 
from the aging Burney in his final years, and although 
some were repetitive, some flawed, and some eccentric, 
they covered with great wisdom an enormous range of 
subicets' biographies of composers, performers and 
non-musical friends, detailed definitions of terms, dis- 
sertations on historical and theoretical topics and on 
musical instruments (including the acoustics of the 
‘Umbrella’), as well as essays on countries, cities, organi- 
zations and institutions visited by Burney in his travels 
Some articles were but a single line in length, others so 
verbose they should have been trimmed mercilessly. He 
freely quoted from or summarized a number of sources 
and acknowledged all: articles by Rousseau in the 
Dictionnaire and for the Encyclopedie, Framery and 
Ginguene's ‘Musique’, La Bordc’s Essai, and his own 
four- volume Genera! History. Some of the information 
may have come from Callcott Scholes’s study The Great 
Doctor Burney includes a charming chapter with many 
details of this enterprise and Burney’s extensive con- 
tributions. 

In 1802 Koch’s Musikalisches Lexikon appeared, an 
exemplary scholarly work with detailed scientific 
articles accompanied by an unusually large number of 
musical examples. Though it relied on Sulzxjr more than 
on Rousseau, it was also highly original. In 1826 it was 
translated into Danish, an abridged edition app)eared in 
German in 1807, and a second edition of the original 
was republished as late as 1865. 

A large number of terminological dictionaries survive 
from the first 30 years of the 19th century. Most are 
derived closely from Rousseau, without in any way 
approaching his importance. They include the work of 
Envallson (1802, the earliest Swedish music lexicon), 
Pilkington (1812, totally derivative), J. C. Rohner 
(1820, derived mainly from Verschuere-Rcynvaan), 
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Danneley (1825), Lichtenthal (1826, the first Italian 
dictionary of musical terms), J. E. Hauser (1828), 
Jousse (1829), Andersch (1829), Schilling (the compiler 
of the massive and famous Encyclopadie) with his 
MusikalLsches Handworterbuch (1830), Gollmick 
(1833) and William Smith Porter (1834, the second 
American dictionary of music terms, and an im- 
provement on Pilkington's earlier work). 

Biographical dictionaries from 1800 to 1835 are of 
two types - those offenng international coverage such 
as the still useful Dictionnaire by Choron and Fayolle 
(1810- 11), and a new type offering biographies of 
musicians in a single country or region. Then, as now, 
many which professed an international coverage em- 
phasized the musicians of the country in which the 
compiler or compilers lived and worked (this was even 
true of Choron and Fayolle). But in the early 19th 
century there were already traces of the specialization 
which has now become commonplace and in 1811 
Lipowsky published the first bio-bibhography restricted 
to the musicians of a single area, his Baierisdies Musik- 
Lexikon. A chronological survey of the next dozen 
years shows several biographical dictionaries with 
strong national bias. The first bio-bihliography of Italian 
musicians occupied pages 77 to 302 of Gervasoni's 
Nuova teona dt musica (1812); the first English biogra- 
phical dictionary of musicians, the curious and less than 
scholarly Musical Riography of Binglcy, mostly con- 
cerned with English musicians, came out in 1814, and 
Bcrtim’s four-volume Dizionario began to appear in that 
same year, much indebted to Gervasoni and the work of 
C’horon and Fayolle though giving most of the attention 
to Italian musicians. Bohumir Dlabac’s general work on 
C/cchoslovak artists, the Allgemcines histonsches 
Kunstler-Lexikon fur Bohmen und zum Theil auch fur 
Mahrcn und Schlcsien (1815), remains an important 
source of information on early Czech music and mus- 
icians The first biographical coverage of Polish mus- 
icians, Potocki's ‘Mafy slowniczek mu/yezny’ was issued 
111 1818 In 1824, Sainsbury’s Dictumarv of Musicians 
appeared, the first major biographical dictionary in 
English, heavily dependent on Choron and Fayolle 
(even the preface was a direct translation of theirs) and 
Cjerber. A new edition of Castil-Blaze’s Dictionnaire de 
musiifuc moderne (1821) was published in 1828 with 
an appendix, a biographical dictionary of Flemish 
musicians compiled by J.-H. Mccs. 

In 1835 F -J Fetis’s Biographic univcrsellc dcs musi- 
cicns and Schilling's Encyclopadie dcr gesammten musik- 
Ltlischen Wissenschafien began publication. Not since 
the simultaneous appearance of dictionancs by Brossard 
and Janovka in 1701 had there been such a noteworthy 
coincidence of two important lexicographies. Schilling's 
encyclopedia covered terms, topics and biographies in 
SIX volumes and a supplement (1841-2). A concise one- 
volume edition, the work of F S. Gassner, appeared in 
1849. Schilling's energy appears to have been limitless, 
Ibr he produced an astonishing amount of lexicogra- 
phical work in a few short years. In 1830, five years 
before the Encyclopadie^ he published a terminological 
dictionary, Musikahsches Handworterbuch', in 1840, 
another dictionary of terms, Der musikalische 
Sprachmeister, in 1842, a biographical dictionary, Das 
musikalische Europa, as well as a Musikalisches 
Conversations- Handle xikon (a two-volume abridgment, 
superior to Gassner's, of his Encyclopadie)', and in 1849, 
an enlargement of his 1830 Handworterbuch under a 


new title, Musikalisches Conversations- Handworterbuch 
(2/1856). The Encyclopadie was a careful work, full of 
dependable information on a wide range of topics and 
people, some not discussed in any other lexica, not even 
in Fetis’s monumental Biographie universelle. 

Though Fetis’s famous lexicon does not surpass 
Schilling's in reliability, it is memorable for the person- 
ality of Its compiler. Fetis had strong biases, some 
eccentric, and little hesitation about displaying them in 
his articles. The eight-volume work was first published 
from 1835 to 1844, with a second edition, enlarged and 
revised, from 1860 to 1865. It has been reissued many 
times, as has a valuable two-volume supplement first 
published by Albert Pougin in 1878-80; several other 
writers have published corrections and additions to both 
the first and second editions and to Pougin's sup- 
plement, clearly indicating the work’s continued impor- 
tance. Fetis’s respect for classical antecedents is clear. 
The catalogue of his magnificent personal library (now 
in the Bibliotheque Albert Brussels) includes many 
of the works discussed above; Martianus Capella, Julius 
Pollux, Stephanus (three editions), Calepino, Bayle, 
Possevmus, Sweertius, Athenaeus, Oldoinus and two 
copies of the Suidae lexicon. Among the music ency- 
clopedias and dictionanes listed are those by Walther, 
Brossard, Praetorius and Mattheson, and large numbers 
of important treatises (e.g. Kircher and Mersenne), his- 
tones, commentaries, biographies, as well as a profusion 
of works on organology. (This last is not surprising, for 
Fetis formed one of the finest collections of musical 
instruments in existence, now in the Brussels 
Conservatory.) With this magnificent collection of 
books, scores and instruments readily available to him. 
It is no surpnse that his Biographie universelle should 
prove to be an extraordinarily rich source of informa- 
tion on the lives and works of hundreds of musicians. 

By the time of the second edition, the necessary 
dependence on Choron and Fayolle’s Dictionnaire, 
Walther’s Lexicon, Mattheson’s Grundlage, Forkel’s 
Allgemeine Litteratur, Gerber’s Lexikon, and the his- 
tones of Martini, Burney and Hawkins had considerably 
lessened as a result of extensive travel and a voluminous 
correspondence with his biographees and other wnters 
on music, such as the bibliographer C. F. Becker. In the 
long view of history, his methodology is much more 
significant than his personal biases, for it achieved for 
the Biographie universelle a leading position in the tradi- 
tion of 'scientific' music historiography. 

The ‘fierce natural urge' of the lexicographer men- 
tioned earlier manifests itself in three ways, sometimes 
separately, often all together - bibliography, biography 
and terminology. Behind that urge rests a conviction 
that knowledge of people from their biographies, know- 
ledge of what they wrote (assembling what G. Kubler in 
The Shape of Time called the ‘grand catalogue of per- 
sons and works’), and an understanding of the words 
which they employed assures comprehension - and 
more important, control - of all knowledge. Examples 
arc plentiful: Brossard, unable to satisfy completely the 
impulse, lamented that he lacked the time to compile a 
biographical dictionary of the names in his ‘Catalogue 
de plus de 900 auteurs’; Janovka is said to have planned 
a biographical complement to his Clavis ad thesaurum'. 
Schilling published both terminological and bio- 
graphical dictionanes as well as the combined 
Encyclopadie. In more recent times the same impulse 
has affected such lexicographers as Pulver. Pedrell, 
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Pazxlirek, Baker, Scholes, Slonimsky and others. Fctis, 
too, responded to that urge and in 1 834, one year before 
the Biographic universelle began to appear, included in 
the second edition of his La musique mise a la portie de 
tout le monde (first edition, 1830) a ‘Dictionnaire des 
mots dont I'usage cst habituel dans la musique' which ran 
to over 100 pages. Within a few years this extremely 
popular book had been translated into six European 
languages, and both the Portuguese translation by 
J. Almeida and the Italian by E. Predari included the 
dictionary, the latter adding a large biographical dic- 
tionary which may have been extracted from the 
Biographic universelle. All of the many French editions 
of La musique after 1834 retained the terminological 
‘Dictionnaire'. 

Fetis’s contemporary August Gathy published a 
modest Conversations- Lexikon in 1835, and though it 
was understandably overshadowed by the works of Fetis 
and Schilling, it reached a sufficiently large audience to 
warrant two other editions. Moved by the same lexico- 
graphical impulse for total control, Gathy also produced 
three editions of his terminological dictionary, the Ncues 
musikaltsches Taschen-Fremdworterhuch, between 1850 
and about 1870. 

Among the many general encyclopedias published 
during this period, few are of special interest to 
musicians Perhaps the most valuable is Jeitteles’s 
Aesthetisches Lexicon, which appeared in two volumes 
in 1835 and 1837. The music articles were prepared by 
Freiherr von Lannoy, and it compares favourably with 
other dictionaries of the arts such as Sulzer's 
Allgemcine Theorie (1771-4) and Lacombe’s earlier 
Dictionnaire of 1 752 

Kurzgefasstes musicalnches lexicon (Chcmnil/, J7't7, 2/1749/ 
«1975) 

J Grassincau A Musical Dictionary of Terms (lAmdon, 174()//?1966, 
rev , enlarged 2jn69 by J Robson, -VI 784) 

J Mattheson Grundlage ewer Ehren-P/oric {Hamburg, cd M 

Schneider (Berlin, 19I0//?1%9) 

M Spicss Tractatus musicus lompositono-practtcus {AugshuT}^, 1746) 
W Tans’ur- A New Musical Grammar (London, 1746, 5/1772 (preface 
1766] as The Elements of Musn k Display 'd, 7/1829 as A Musk a! 
Grammar) 

C G Jocher Allgemeines Gelehrien-Lexuon (Leipzig, 1750 51/ 
/f 1961, rev , enlarged by J C AdclungandO Gunther, i 784- 1897/ 
R1960) 

D Diderol and J D’Alembert Encyclopedic, ou Dictionnaire raisonne 
des sciences, arts et metiers (Lausanne and Berne, 1751 -65. suppls 
Pans, 1776-7, 1780) 

J Lacombe Dictionnaire portaiif des beaux-aris (Pans, 1752, rev . 

enlarged 5/1766; It irans , Venice, 1758, 3/1781) 

J B Durey de Noinville Histoire du Theatre de I'Opera en France 
(Pans, 1753/^1958, 2/1757/^1972) 

(A de Lens]: Dictionnaire portaiif des theatres de Pans (Pans, 
1754, 2/1763) 

‘A Musical Dictionary, being an Explication', The Muses Delight 
(Liverpool, 1754), 235 

[J P Rameau] Erreurs sur la musique dans TEncvcIopedie (Pans, 
1755-^/R1971) 

J J. Rousseau Examen de deux principesavances par M Rameau, dans 
sa brochure (1755, pubd in Oeuvres, xvi (Geneva, 1780 82), 334- 
73) 

L. Mozart, Versuch einer grundlichen Violinschule (Augsburg, 1756, 
repr. 1922, 2/1769-70, enlarged 3/l787/i?1956, 4/1800, Dutch 
trans., 1766/^1965, Ft. trans., 1770, numerous other unauthonzod 
reprs and edns ; Eng trans , 19.39 [*>19481, 2/1951) 

[C and F Parfaictj: Dictionnaire des theatres de Pans (Pans, 
1 756//? 1967, 2/1767) 

[J P Rameau]' Suite des erreurs sur la musique dans TEniytlopedie 
(Pans, 17.56//? 1971) 

— . Riponse de M Rameau d MM les iditeurs de T Encyclopedic sur 
leur dernier avertissemeni (London and Pans, 1757//?! 971) 

J Adlung Anleitung zu der musikalischen Gelahrtheit (Erfurt, 
1758//?1953. enlarged 2/1783 by J. A Hiller) 

J, C. Gottsched: Handlexikon oder Kurzgefasstes Wbrlerbuchder svhbn- 
ert Wissenschaften und freyen Kunste (Leipzig, 1760) 


(Louis, Duke of La Vallidre] Ballets, opira. et autres ouvrages lyriques 
par ordre chronologique {Farts. 1 760//? 1 967) 

1 F. X Kiirzinger. Getreuer Unterricht zum Singen mil Manieren. und 
die Violme zu spielen (Augsburg, 1763, 5/1821) 

G B Martini ‘Onomasticum.scu Synopsis musicarum’, in G B. Doni, 
i.yra Barherina . opera, ii, De' iratiaii di musica (Florence, 1763) 
Irev of Doni ‘Synopsis musicarum, Graecarum at que obscunorum 
vocum’, De pracstantia musicae veterLs libri tres, Florence, 
1647//? 1 974] 

(i S Lohicin Clavier-Sthule. oder Furze und grundliche Anweisung 
zur Melodic und Harmonic, i (Leipzig and Ziillichau, 1765, 4/1782, 
Russ trans , Moscow, 1773-4), ii (Lcip/ig and Ziillichau, 1781, .3/ 
1791); both vols (Leipzig and Zullichau, 5/1791 ed J G Witthaucr, 
6/1804 cd A E. Muller, 8/1825 ed. C Czerny, 9/1848 ed F 
Knorr) 

J -J Rousseau. Dictionnaire de musique {FaTts, 1768//? 1969, many edns 
to 1825, Eng trans by W Waring, London, 1771, 2/1779/R1975) 
J Hoyle [J Binns] Dictionanum musica (London. 1770, 2/1791/ 
/?1976) 

J (i Sulzer- Allgemetne Theorie der .sthdnen Kunste {{jcvp/tg, 1771-4, 
rev 2/1778 9. 3/1786 7 cd F von Blankenburg, 4/1792-9/ 
/?1967) 

Verhandeling over de muziek gevoegl eene Ivsi van konstwoorden 
(The Hague, 1772) 

P -H A/ais Methode de musique sur un nouveau plan (Soresc, 1776) 
L A de Bonnefons [Bonafous], Abbe de Fonlcnay Dutionnaire des 
artistes architectes musiciens (Pans, 1776) 

J dc La Porte and S R N Chamfort Dictionnaire dramaiique (Pans, 
1776//? 1967) j 

D Diderol and J D’Alembert Supplement d TEjiiyclopedie ou 
Dictionnaire raisonne des .silences (Pans, 1776-7) \ 

W Billings- ‘the Singing Master's Assistant (Boston, 1778, 4/l7rtl) 

J G Meuscl Teutsches Kunsterlexikon {Lemgo, \11%- 9, 2l\WI^-\\) 
ABC Dario Musuo (Bath. 1780) 

J B dc La Bordc Essai sur la musique ancienne et modernc (Pans, 
1780/R1972) 

Encvi lopedie methodique ou par ordre de mafieres, par une socieie de 
gens de lellres (Pans, 1782 1832) [vols 185 6| 

1 Busbv An I niveisal Duiionan of Musk (London, f 178t-6. inc , 
1801 as A Complete Dictionary of Music with the A.sststance of 
Samuel Arnold, ()/1827//?1973) 

J A Hiller Lebensbe.schreihungen heruhmier Musikgclehrten und 
Tonkunstler neuerer Zeit (Leipzig, 1784) 

(J G L WilkcJ Musikaltsches Handworierbuch (yNctmar. 1786) 

D Corn 4 Complete Musual Grammar, with a Concise Dictionary 
(Etlinburgh, c!787) 

J J O dc Meude-Monpas Dictionnaire de musique (Pans, 
1,787//? 1976) 

G F Wolf Kurzgefasstes mu.sikalisches Ix’xikon (Malle, 1787, rev 
3/1806. rev 1800 as Allgemeines musikaltsches U’Xikon, Dan trans 
by T Mollcr, C openhagen, 1801, 2/1813) 

J Vcrschuere-Reynvaan Muzi/kaal kunsi-woordenhiwk (Middclburg 
and Amsterdam, 1789, 2/1795, 1805, new edn 1847 as Miizifkaal 
zakboekje) 

E L Gerber Historisch-biographLsihes Lexiion der Tonkunstler 
(Leipzig, 1790-92, rev, enlarged 2/1812-14 as Neues histonsch- 
biugraphist hes Lesikon der Tonkunstler. both /?1966- 9) 

J Mazza Dutiondno hiografuo de musicos poriugueses (MS. P-EVp, 
Cxi V/ 1-26, 1790); ed J Akgna, Ocidente, xxiii-xxvi (1944-5) 

F I Solano Exame instructivo sohre a musica multiforme (Lisbon, 
1790, Sp trans., 1818) 

N E Framery and P L Gingucnc Encvclopedie methodique musique 
(Pans, 1791-1818//?I97I) 

J N Forkcl Allgemeine Litteratur der Musik {Leip/Ag 1792//? 1962) 
J A Hiller Anweisung zum V lolinspielen (Lciprtg, 1792, 2/1795) 

J W Callcoil An Explanation of the Notes, Marks. Words. Ac used in 
A/«.vfc (London, 1793, 2/fl800) 

Kurzgefasstes Handworterhuch uber der schonen Kunste (Leipzig, 
1794-5) 

J H Knccht' Kleines alphabet isches Worterhuch der vornehmsten und 
mteres.santesten Artikel {\]\m, 1795) 

Karmannaya kniga diva lyubiteley muziki na 1795 god fThc music 
lovers’ pocket book for 1795] (St Petersburg, 1795) 

J W Callcoil Plan of a Practical Dictionary of MusiciLondon, \1%) 
P Gianelli Dizionario della musica. sacra eprofanafNenice, 1801, rev, 
enlarged 2/1820, repr 1830) 

C M Envallson Sven.sk t musikaliskt lextkon iSiock\\o\m, \fk02) 

H C Koch. Musikaltsches Lexikon (Frankfurt am Main and 
Offenbach, 1802//? 1 964, rev 3/1865 by A von Dommer; abridged 
1807 as Kurzgefasstes Handworterhuch, Dan trans by H C F 
Lassen, Copenhagen, 1826) 

A -E C’horon and F J M Fayolle Dictionnaire historique des 
mu.SK lens (Pans, 1810 1 1//?I97I. 2/1817) 

F J Lipowsky Baierisches Musik-I.^xikon (MnmcYi, 1811//? 1971) 

C Gervasnni Nuova teona di musica {Farma. Will) 

H. W. Pilkington. A Musical Dictionary (Boston, 1812) 
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W Bingley. Musical Biography (London, 1814, 2/ 1834//? 1 971) 

G Berlini; Dizionano storico-cnttco degU scrittori di tnusica (Palermo, 
1814^ 15) 

G J. Dlabacz[B. J Dlaba£) Allgememes hisiorisches Kurutler-Lexikon 
fur Bdhmen und zum Theil auch fur Mdhren und Schlesien (Prague. 
1815//?1973) 

I PoloCki ‘Maly slowniczck mu/yc/ny’, Pawn'/m/c W^«rvztfH viti(18l8) 

J C Rohner Muz ijkaal 7ak-woordenhoek (Tc ZwoWe, 1820) 
Caslil-Blaze Dictionnairc de musique moderne (Pans, 1821, rev 3/ 
1828 byJ-H Mees) 

J S Sainsbury ^ Dicr/owary o/A/usicwm (London, 1824, repr 1825/ 
Rme, 2/1827) 

J F Danneley An Encyclopaedia, or Dictionary of Music (London. 
1825) 

P Lichtenthal Dtzionarto e bihliografia della musica (Milan, 

1 826//? 1970, F'r. trans of i-ii, 1839) 

J A Shrader Kleines Taschenworierhuch der Musik (Helmsladl. 
1827) 

J F' Hauser /^v//con (Meissen, 1828. 2/1833) 

J n Andersch Musikalisches Worterhuch (Rerhn, 

J Joussc A Compendious Dictionary of Italian and other Terms used in 
Music (London, 1829, rev, corrected. 1907, Boston, 1866, as A 
('{itechiMv of Mush, rev 1874 as Jouwe \ Musk til Catechism) 

F -J Felis /4j musique mise a la poriee de lout le monde (Pans, 1830, 
enlarged 3/1847. Eng trans, 1831. It trans, 1858, Port trans, 
1858) 

G Schilling Muslkalisches Handworterhueh iSi\x{\.g,AV\, 1830) 

C F Rassmann Pantheon der Tonkunstler (Quedlinburg and Leipzig, 
1831) 

J A C Burkhard Neuestes vollstandige^ muslkalisches Worierbuch 
(Ulm, 1832) 

K Gollmick Kritische lerminologie fur A/u.«/ter (Frankfurt am Main, 
1833, 2/1839) 

A Koberger Kleines muslkalisches Worierbuch (Quedlinburg and 
Leipzig, 3/1833) 

W S Porter The Musical Cyclopedia (Bosion, 

1 -J F'ctis Biographic universellc des musiciens (Brussels, 1835-44, 
rev, enlarged 2/186(M>5//?1972, suppl ed A Pougin, 1878-80/ 
/?|972, It trans by F- Favilli, Piacen/a, 1907, 2/1925) 

A Gathy Muslkalisches Conversations- Lexicon (Leipzig, 1835, 
3/1873 cd A Reissmann) 

I Jeitlclcs Aesthetisthes Lexuon em alphabeiist lies Handbuch 
(Vienna, 1835 7. *>2/1839//?) 

Cl Schilling Entvclopadte der gesammten musik alisc hen Wtssen- 
schafien odcr Universal- U‘xu on der Tonkunst (Stuttgart, 1835 8, 
suppl 1841 2, both /?1973. abridged in 1 vol . 1849, by F S 
Gassner) 

C 1 Becker Systemaiisch-chronologische Darstellung der musikali- 
schen Literatur (Lcip/ig, 1836//?1964, suppl t839/j?1964) 

G Schilling Der musikalische Sprachmeister (T\xh\n%en, 1840) 

Muslkalisches Conversaiions-Handlexikon (Mergenthcim, 1840 
42, 2/1844) 

Dus muukalisc he Europa (Speyer, 1842) 

Muslkalisches Conversations- Handworierbuch (Stuttgart, 1849. 
2/1856) 

A Gathy Neues muslkalisches Taschen-Fremdworterhuch (Hamburg, 
1850. 3/( 1870) 

3 1835 K) THE PRESENT. From 1835 the pace of pub- 
lication quickened noticeably, from an average of eight 
new music dictionaries or revised editions each year in 
the 1 9th century to nearly 1(X) a year now. Further, and 
more significantly, changes were taking place in the 
nature of the dictionaries themselves, often to meet the 
needs of a rapidly growing and better-educated middle 
class and also as a result of the accelerating growth of 
scholaisbip. Although there was a large increase in 
derivative abridgments of earlier lexica, compilers who 
sought respect for their works had to demonstrate 
scholarship and sound research and had to furnish new 
information. Although Fetis was not the only scholar to 
achieve these aims, he, perhaps more than anyone, 
defined new goals and standards. 

At the same time, the specialized dictionary became 
more common, and five distinct categories of music 
lexica became clearly discernible. The three traditional 
patterns whose prototypes had developed in the 18th 
wntury were: the encyclopedia (§3 (i)), which included 
terms, biographies, and topics (leading to the appear- 
ance, towards the end of the 19th century, of a large and 


almost separate genre, the concise encyclopedia or 
Handlexicon); the terminological dictionary (§3 (ii)), 
httle changed from Brossard's day (but embracing by 
the end of the 19th century many so-called ‘pronoun- 
cing* dictionaries); and the international biographical 
dictionary (§3 (iii)) modelled on Gerber and Fetis. Two 
other groups were relatively new: the national or 
regional biographical dictionaries (§3 (iv)) and the vari- 
ous special dictionaries (§3 (v)) devoted to a single 
subject, such as the organ, women musicians, modem 
music or instruments and instrument makers. These 
categories are rife with subdivisions, and many so- 
called dictionaries (e.g. those of scales, themes, or 
gramophone records) stretch the definition of the word 
to cover what in earlier times would have been con- 
sidered patent anomalies 

It has seemed impossible, as a result of this increased 
range, to follow a single chronological line in discussing 
these dictionanes. Many of them are, in any case, much 
more readily available for first-hand examination. 
Because of the much greater number of titles published, 
the lists at the end of each section have had to be highly 
selective. Fuller listings are in the ‘Index to Topics and 
Types’ in Coover (3/1971) and Eggebrecht’s articles on 
‘Lexika’ in both MGG and the Riemann Musik-l^xikon. 
Descriptions and annotations for many may be found in 
King's article ‘Dictionaries’ in Grove 3, or in Duckies 
(3/1974). 

(/) Encyclopedias. An encyclopedia is taken to be a work 
encompassing terms, biographies and topics, and most 
of the important encyclopedias of music published 
before 1835 are discussed in §2 above. After 1835 
their numbers rapidly increased, balanced by a propor- 
tionate decrease in the number of good separate termin- 
ological and biographical dictionaries. Only a handful of 
distinguished dictionanes of musical terms have been 
publKshed in the I9lh and 20th centuries, and few of 
them approached the worth or influence of Brossard’s, 
Rousseau's or Koch's earlier efforts. Of the inter- 
national bio-bibliographies compiled between 1835 and 
the present, probably only Eitner’s Quellen-Lexikon 
(1898) and the several editions of Baker's Biographical 
Dictionary (from 1900) possess the durable value of 
their forebears, Gerber, Choron and Fayollc, and Fctis. 

The quality of encyclopedias, on the other hand, has 
been improving as their numbers grow. Though they 
tend to be derivative, many examples of original 
scholarship exist. A few are remarkable because of the 
sheer strength of their compiler's personality, for 
example Scholes and Thompson; the saving grace of 
many others (it gives some of them their only value) is 
the extent to which they are chauvinistic. 

To a great degree the list of entries in most ency- 
clopedias IS identical; few of them, published in any 
country, can afford to ignore Bach or Vivaldi, the term 
‘Sonata’, or the subject of the modes, or even give less 
space to such articles. The range of entries has widened 
considerably since the day when Walther included only 
biographies and definitions of terms. An encyclopedia 
may now display an amazing variety of features, among 
them descriptions of compositions (by true title, 
Heldenlehen, or translation. Hero’s Life\ or by groups, 
e.g. Razumovsky Quartets), publishers and instrument 
makers, geographical entries (articles on Leipzig, Milan, 
Edinburgh) and surveys of national musics, entries for 
institutions and organizations (Sacred Harmonic 
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Society, Three Choirs Festival), for theatres, halls and 
libraries, and, most important, good cross-reference 
systems. The article on Bach in a German encyclopedia 
is apt to be more comprehensive than the article (per- 
haps by the same authority) in a dictionary published in 
Spain, and an article about the vihuela in that same 
Spanish dictionary will usually offer more information 
than is provided in a Swedish encyclopedia. But such 
chauvinism is normally modest. 

There is, however, a conspicuous move towards more 
nationally biassed works. Since World War H music 
encyclopedias have been published in at least 12 coun- 
tries for the first time, and a Canadian and an Indian 
encyclopedia are in preparation Nations with a long 
history of such works have produced more and better 
ones; in several cases these are more nationalistic, such 
as the Diccionano de la musica by Torrellas and 
Pahissa. 

Music encyclopedias improve and grow larger, and 
the editorial responsibilities are frequently borne by a 
large group of editors. Most multi-volume works not 
only have several editors, but include articles from 
numerous authorities scattered around the world The 
tradition of the one-man encyclopedia (of which notable 
examples were the personable works by Riemann, 
Scholes and Pratt) is represented by very lew recent 
productions, and the later editions of many dictionaries 
which began as one man’s accomplishment are now 
produced by many editors and contributors. In most 
cases the gam in factual accuracy has been balanced by 
the loss of a unique personality. Only a few are still 
referred to by a single compiler’s name, such as Grove, 
Riemann and Scholes. More frequently, especially in the 
last 20 years, they are recognized by their titles; the 
monumental Die Musik in Geschichte und Ge^enwart 
edited by Blume is an example. 

The work of the lone compiler has come more and 
more to be limited lo the production of ‘concise’, ‘brief’ 
and ‘pocket’ encyclopedias, most of them highly deri- 
vative, distinguished mainly by their convenient size 
and price. The amount of information now available for 
inclusion in a music encyclopedia probably discourages 
heroic, single-handed compilations like those of 
Riemann, Scholes and Moser in the recent past, and of 
Walther, Rousseau, Gerber, Fetis and Burney in earlier 
times. 

The following selective listing is arranged by country 
or region, and chronologically within each of those 
sections. The most important works listed - Grove, 
Riemann, Lavignac, Sartori, Gatti, MGG, Michel and 
others - are not discussed here as they are described in 
detail elsewhere in this dictionary and in such works as 
Duckies’s Music Reference and Research Materials. (In 
most cases the names under which the books are noted 
are those of editors rather than authors; a clear distinc- 
tion IS not always possible.) 

C ANAUA 

K Winters and G Poitvin A Canadian Encyclopedia oj Musiej 
Encyclopedic de la musique au Canada,^ H Kallmann (m prepara- 
tion) 

CHINA 

Ch’i ming shu chu. Yin-yiteh tzu-tienj English- Chinese Dictionary of 
Music (Kowloon, 1962) 

P’ei lun Wang Yin yueh tz'u tien (Taipci, 1963) 
czechosuivakia 

M Jurik and L Mokry. Maid encyklopedia hudhy (Bratislava, 1969) 
DENMARK 

H C F. Lassen. Musikalsk haand-iexicon {Copenhagen, 1826)[trans. 
of H C. Koch: Musikalisches Lexikon, Frankfurt am Main, 1802] 


H Panum and W Bchrend Illustreret musikleksikon, ed O M 
Sandvik (Copenhagen, 1924 6. 2/1940 ed P Hamburger, O M 
Sandvik and J. Balzer) 

A Kjerulf and N Backhausen Musikens hvem, hvad, hvor politikens 
musikleksikon (Copenhagen, 1950, 2/1961-2 ed L E Bramsen as 
MuAikkens hvem, hvad. hvor) 

P Hamburger. Aschehougs musikleksikon {Copenhagen, 1957-8) 

RNl AND 

T Haapanen and others Musiikm tietokirja (Helsinki, 1948) 

FRANCF 

G Humbert Dictionnaire de musique (Pans, 1895-1902, enlarged 
3/1931 by M Pincherlc, Y Rokseth and A Tessier) [trans of H 
Riemann- Musik- Lexikon, Leipzig, 4/1894] 

A Lavignac and L de La Laurencic Encyclopedic tie la musique el 
diciionnaire du Conservatoire (Pans, 1920-31) 

P Arma and Y Tienot Nouveau dictionnaire de mwaque {PavK. 1947) 
R Harlccl Sommets de la musique (Ghent, 1 949, rev . enlarged 2/1951, 
3/1953) [trans of C Howelcr X-Y-Z der muziek, Utrecht, 1936 
9] 

A Cocuroy Dictionnaire < ritiquc de la musique am lenne el moderne 
(Pans, 1956) 

N Dufoureq, F Raugel and A Machabey Larousse de la musique 
(Pans, 1957) 

I- Michel. F Lesurc and V bedorov Encyilopedie de la musique 
(Pans, 1958 61, Sp edn by M Vails Gonna, Barcelona, 1967) 

C Rostand Dictionnaire de la musique contemporaine (Pans, 1970) 

M Honegger Dictionnaire de la musique {Pau^, Its) 

C.FRMANY I 

F. Bernsdorf Neues Universal- 1 x’xikon der I’onkunst {Dresden, ll[.56 
65) [other cds F Lis/1, H Marschner, C G Reissigcr] 

H Mendel and A Rcissmann Musikalisches ('onver\ations-Lexi)^on 
(Berlin, 1870 79, 2/I88IF83 with suppl , 3/1 890-91 /R1969) 

O Paul Handles ikon der 7'onkunst (Leipzig, I87(f73) 

H Riemann Musik-Lexikon (Leip/ig, 1882 /f, 9 |M9l0-29byA 
Fin.slcin, 12/1959-67 by W Gurlitt. suppls to I2lh edn by C 
Dahlhau.s, 1972- , Eng trans by J S Shcdlock, l.ondon, 1893- 
7/R1972, br trans by (i Humbert. Pans, 1895 1902, 3/1931, 
Nor trans. by H V Schyttc, ('openhagen. 1888 92, Russ trans by 
Yu hngel, Moscow. 1901 4) 

A binstcin Das iieuc Mii.siklexikon {ticihn, \92(s) oI A baglc 
held-Hull A Dutionurv of Modern Musu and Mmuuins, London, 
1924] 

H J Abert lllusineries Musik- lexicon (Stuttgart, 1927) (other ed.s 
incl b Blume, R Cierber, H Hofimann, 'I Schwarzkopll] 

H J Moser Musiklexiron (Berlin, 1937 5, 4/1955, suppl 1963) 
b Hamel and M Hurlimann Das Atlantishuch der Musik (Berlin and 
Zurich, 19.34, 10/19()4) 

R Tschicrpc Kleines A/iwf/r/rxi/cnn (Hamburg. 1946,6/1959) 
b Blume Die Musik in Gesihichie und Gegenwart (Kassel and Basle, 
1949 68, suppl 1973- 9) 

W ZArnner Der Musikfuhrer Ix’xikon der Tonkunsi (Munich, 1952) 
jtrans ofC Howeler X-Y-7 der muz lek, Llrechl, 1936 9] 

F Herzicid Lexicon der Musik (Berlin, 1957, 4/1965 as UlLstein 
Musiklexicon, '^5/1965 as DBG -Musik lex icon, 7/1974 as Ullstem 
Lexicon der Musik) 

Meyers Hundhmh uher die Musik (Mannheim, 1961, 4/1971) 

H Seeger Musik lexikon {Leipzig, 1966) 

tjRFAT BRITAIN 

Ci (irove A Du iwnarv of Music and Musicians {A D 1450 IHH9) h\ 
Eminent Writers (appx by J A Fuller Maitland, index by H 
Wodchouse] (London, 1878 90, 2/1904 10 ed J A Fuller 
Maitland as Grove’s Dictionary of Musu and Musicians, 3/1927 8 
ed H (’ Colics, 4M94() ed H C ( ollcs, 5/1954/R 1970 ed F 
Blom, suppl cd E Blom 1961 /R 1970, rev . enlarged 6/1980. as r/ie 
New Grove Dictionary of Music and Musicians, ed S .Sadie, 
American suppls . cd W S Pratt, New York, 1920, 2/1928, many 
reprs ) 

J S ShedUx/k Dictionar\ of Music (l,ondon, 1893 7, rev., enlarged 
4/1908/R1970) [trans of H Riemann Musik- Ijexikon, Leipzig, 
4/1894] 

R Dunstan' A Cyclopedic Dictionary of Musu (London, 1908, 
4/1925/R1973) 

A Eaglcficld-Hull A Dictionary of Modern Music and Musicians 
(London, 1924/R1971. cd , Gcr. trans by A Einstein, Berlin, 1926) 
P A Scholes The Oxford Companion to Music (London, 1938, rev 
10/1970 by J Ward, Sp trans , Buenos Aires, 1964) 

E Blom Everyman’s Dictionary of Musu {London, \94b,AI\962cd J 
Westrup, 5/197I/RI974 cd J Westrup and others; Sp tran.s . 
Buenos Aires, 1964) 

P A Scholes Concise Oxford Dictionary of Music (London, 1952. 
2/1964/R1973) 

M. Cooper The Concise Encyclopedia of Music and Musicians 
(London. 1958, rev. 3/1975) 

A Jacobs A New Dictionary of Music (Harmondsworth, 1958, 
4/1978, Sp trans , Buenos Aires, 1966) 
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J A. Weslrup and F LI Harrison CoHinx Music Encyclopedia 
(London, 1959; New York, 1960 as The New College Encyclopedia 
of Musk, rev 2/1976 by C. Wilson) 

HUNGARY 

J Sagh Magyar zeneszeii lexicon (biidapcfil 1879,2/1900 11) 

B S^abolcsi, A Tolh and D Barilla on (Budapest, 1910 

31. 2/1965) 

L Torday Dalmuvek konyve (Budapcsl, 1936) 

A CVikvari /enci kiMukor (Budapest, 1959, 2/1962) 

G Durvas 7.enei ABC (Budapest, 1963) 

/.enei mmiles icon {Budapest, 1974) 

INDIA 

P Sambamoorlhy A Dictionary of South Indian Mmic and Mu\icKms 
(Madras, 1952-71) 

N Ghosh' Etu vdopaedia of Musk and Dame in India (m preparation) 
llluMratcd ('omise Encyclopaedia (in preparation) 

ITALY 

A Barbcri, G B, Berettu and C Malossi Dizwnarm artistuo- 
\cienti/ico-\iorK o-tec nologico musicale (Milan, 1870 74) 

L’ Schmidl Diztonano univer\ale det musiusu (Milan, 1X87 90, 
2/1928 9, suppi 1938) 

A Delia ( orle and Cl M Gatli D/j/onurio <// /mono (Turin, 1926. 6/ 
1959, Sp Irans by N Orti/ Oderigo, Buenos Aires, 1949, 2/1965) 
A Bonaecorsi Nuovo dizionario musicalc Curci {M\\an, 1954) 

1 D'Amico EniKlopeduidellosi)eiiacolo(RnTne,\^5A 62,suppl 1966) 
R AlloiloandA Perrari D/cn/nurio <// /m«;t'W (Milan, 1959) 

(' Sariori, T Broussard and others Dizionai to Kicordi della music a e 
cknnu\uisii {Milan, 1959) 

( Sartori Em iclopedia della musica {Milan. 1963 4. 2/1972 4) 

G M Galti and A Basso La musiia cm iilopcdia stone a {Turin, 
1966, 2/ in preparation) 

I,amu\ica dizionano (Turin 1968 71) 

R Allortn Nuovv dizionariv Riiorih della mw,iiu e dci muuciMi 
(Milan, 1976) 

JAPAN 

\ Shitnonaka Ongaku jiien {Tokyo, 1949 57. rev 2/1959-60) 
Hyc'i/un ongaku-jtieri {Tokyo, 1969. suppi 1973) 

(higaku pten (Tokyo. 1969) 

LA I IN AMtKK A 

() Mayei-.Scrra Muoia \ music o\ de lalmciamerKo (Mexico C'lty. 
1947) 

V dc Rubertis Pequeho dKciomirio musical . lecmiloguo y biogrdfico 
(Buenos Aires, 3/1949, 6/19(,2) 

N Orli/ Oderigo Ducionariodc Uimusica.tonunapendice Miiucay 
mu\i( o\ dc Amcrn a {Buenos ^ircs, 1949, 2/1965) [trans of A Della 
C'ortc and Ci M Gattr Dizionauo di niioua, Turin, I945J 
I C'osmc Ditionano musical (Rio dc Janeiro, 1957) 

R An/aga Lm u lopeclio de la miou a Argcoiiimi (Buenos Aires. 1971 ) 

IX)W COlfNTRiri 

H A Violtii Li in 0/1 r/iY /fion/cM/n/ (Amsterdam, 181 1 5)|olhcrcds 
iiuT P Benoit. T ( oenen. T Gernshcim| 

<1 Keller and P Kruseman (jeilluMrecrd muziek lexicon (The Hague, 
1932) [other eds incl S Dresden, W Hutsehcnruijier, W Landrc] 
C Howeler \-Y-/ der niu^iek (Utrecht, 1936 9, 18/1972. Fr trans 
b> R Halted. Cihcnl, 1949, rev, enlarged 2/1951, 3/1953, Cier 
trims bv W Zenner, Munich, 1952; Sp trans by F Sopena, 
Barcelona. 1958, 3 1967) 

I M G Arnt/enius,H Bading.s, I K unstand others Emytlopedievan 
tic muzu'k (Amsterdam. 1956- 7) 

S Botlenheim and W Paap Prisma emvciopedieder muz icklVUecht, 
2/1957) 

(r Slagrnolen Muziekleucon (Ihrecht, 1957,3/1974) 

A Corbel and W Paap Algemene muzickem vc lopedie (Antwerp 
and Amsterdam. 1957-63. suppi 1972. cd J Robijns) 

I Willcm/c Spei trum muzieklexK'on {Vlrecht, 1^15) 

NORWAY 

II V Schyttc Nordisk mwiklexikun (Copenhagen, 1888 92; suppi 
1906) (trans ofH Riemann Musik-Uxikon, Lcipng. litil] 

0 Gurvin and (/) Anker Musikkleksikon (Oslo, 1949, rev 2/1959) 
K B Sandved and S H Dull Mmikkens verden (Oslo, 1951, Eng 
trans , 1954, Swed trans , 1955, 1973, Dan trans., 1955. rev 1964, 
It trans. 1956, Ger trans, 1957, Fr. trans, 1959. Sp. trans, 
1962) 

C') Ciiiukstad (iyldendals musikkleksikon (Oslo, 1962) 

POIAND 

J W Reiss Emvkiopedia muzyki {V/arsaw, 1924. rev 2/1960 by S 
Sled/ir’tski as Mala em ytklopedia muzyki) 

J'i Sled/inski Mala emvklopeclui muzvki (Warsaw. 1968, 2/1970) 
(without mention of Reiss) 

PORTUGAL 

^ Borba and F Lxipes Grai;a. Diciondrio de musica ilwilrado (Lisbon, 
1956. 2/1962-5) 


SPAIN 

C. J. Melcior' Ducionario enculopedico (Lerida. 1859) 

J Parada y Barretto Diccionarw teenico. historico y hiogrdfico de la 
musica (Madrid, 1668) 

A Torrellas.J Pahissa.C Zozano, F, Nicol and others. Dreewnarw 
la musica ilmirado (Barcelona, 1^27 -9, 2/1947 52 as Diccionario 
enciclopedico de la musica) 

J. Pena, H Angles, M Querol and others Duciomirio de la musica 
(Barcelona, 1954) 

F Sopena EncUlopedia de la musica apendite e.spahola (Barcelona, 
1958, 3/1967) (trans of and appx to C Floweler X-Y-Z der muziek, 
Utrecht. I936-9J 

M Vails Cionna Emm lopedia Salvat de la musica [Barcelona, 1967) 
[Sp edn ofF Michel, F LcsurcandV Fedorov Encycinpedie de la 
musique, Paris, 1958 61] 

Em K lopedia de la musica ( Barcelona, 1 970) [ trans of J' Hamel and M 
Hiirlimann Das AUanltshuch der Musik, Zurich, 9/1959] 

M Vails Gonna Diccionario de la musica (Madrid, 1971 ) 

A Sagardia Music os vti-vimv (San Sebastian, 1972) 

El arte de la musica (Madrid, 1975) 

SWFDPN 

J L Hocijcr MusikdexKon (Stockholm, 1864, suppi 1867) 

T Norlind Allmani musiklexikon {Stockholm, 1912- 16,2/1927 8) 

S F F Svensson and F Norecn tionniers illustrcradc musik h’.xikon 
(Stockholm, 1946, 3/1975 cd A F.ngsirom and F H, Tornblom as 
Bonniers muuklexiion) 

Cl Monn, C -A Moberg and F Sundslrom Sohimans musiklexikon 
(Stockholm, 1948 52, rev , enlarged 2/1975 9 by H Astrand) 

N Broman, J Noirby, F FI Tornblom Tonkonsien internaiionellt 
rnuuklexikon {Stockholm, 1955 7) 

K B Sandved Muokens vcirld (Golcborg, 1973) [lriin.s of K B 
Sandved and S H Bull' Mmikkens verden, Oslo, 1951] 

SWIT/.IRIAND 

W Schuh Schuci/cr Musik hue fit/ utkIi. 1939. rev .enlarged 1964 as 
Srhweizer Musik-LexiconlDictionmiire des musiriens suisses) Jothcr 
cds incI F' Rcfardt, L Appia, R Blaser*Egli, A -E Chcrbuliez] 

TURKFY 

V So/cr Muzik ve muzi.syenler ansiklopedisi {htanhul, 1964) 

F Yencrandl Mimaroglu Eu^uk hciii muzi^i ansiklopedisi (Istanbul, 
2/1966) 

F Ycncr Muzik kilavuzu (Mtlliyct Yayinlari, 1970) 

U.SA 

J W Moore Musicians U'sicon, or Encyclopedistical Treasury 
(Boston, 1845-6) 

Complete Enodopaedta of Music (Boston, 1852, appx 1875, 
2/1880//?l973) 

J D ChampImandW F Aplhorp Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians 
(New York. 1888-90) 

R Hughes The Musical Guide (New York, 1903, 2/1912 as Mum 
lovers' Encyclopedia, rev , enlargctl 3/1954 by D Taylor and R 
Kerr) 

L J De Bckkcr Stoke s Em vclopedia of Music and Musicians (New 
York, 1908//ei974. 2/1924 as Black s Dictionary of Music, 3/1925 
as DeBekker’s Music ct Musicians) 

W I . Hubbard American History and Encyclopedia of Music (Toledo, 
1908-10) 

J H Clifford Standard Musical Encyclopedia (Uevc Nork, 1910) 
Musichver'.s Handbook (New York, 1911) 

W S Pratt The New Encyclopedui of Music and Musicians (New Nork, 
1924, rev 2/ 1929/7? 1960) 

J T H Mize The Iniernaiional B'ho IS Who in Music (Chicago, 1927, 
5/1951) 

0 Thompson The Internaiional C ychpedia of Music and Musicians 
(Nevs York. I93v. 2/1943 and 3/1944 ed, O Thompson and G. W 
Hams, 4/1946-8/1958 cd N Slommsky, 9/1964 ed R Sabin, rev 
10/1974 by B Bohic) 

USSR 

1 Chcrlilsky MuzikaTnove rukovudsivo diva ariistov sebe kratko 
enisiklopediyu [A musical handbook for artists' a concise ency- 
clopcdia](Si Petersburg. 1852) 

Yu Engel Murifca/’mv .r/ovur' [Music dictionary] (Moscow, 1901 -4) 
[tran.s of H Riemann Musik-Uxikon, Lcipzag, 1882; other eds 
incI B Jurgenson, P P. Vcimarn, N F Findeyzcn] 

-- Kratkiy muzikal'niv slovar' (C'oncise music dictionary] 
(Moscow, 1907) 

Karmanniy muzikal'niy slovar' [Pocket music dictionary] 

(Moscow, 1913) 

B S Shleynpress and 1 M YampoTsky Entsiklopedicheskiy muz'i- 
kal'niv slovar' [Encyclopedic music dictionary] (Moscow, 1959, 
enlarged 2/1966) 

A L. Ostrovsky Sputnik muzikania entsdrlopedicheskiy karmanniy 
slovar' -spravochnik (The musician's companion u pocket ency- 
clopedic dictionary] (Leningrad, 1964, 2/1969) 

A Badalbeyli Izahly monografik musigi lughdti (Baku, 1969); also in 
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Russ as ialkoviY monofiraficheskty mu^ikal'niY .v/ova/’ ‘Ihxplanalory 

music dictionary] 

Yu KcWUsW Muzikal'nitva entsiklopeJiva 1973 ) 

YllCjtJSI AVIA 

J Andreis Muzuka etuiklopvJi/u (Zagreb. 19S« 63, 2/1971- cd K 

Ktivaievic) 

(//) Terminological dictionaries. Few among the works 
listed here, published since 1835, match the importance 
or influence ol' the illustrious dictionaries of terms pub- 
lished before 1835 by Tinctoris, Rousseau, Janovka, 
Brossard or Koch Fven the most distinguished among 
them arc decidedly eclectic, remarkable primarily for 
their compiler’s good sense in choosing worthy fore- 
bears and then paraphrasing them accurately, or 
elegantly 

Whatever their quality or lineage, they have been 
issued in great numbers and arc widely used In deler- 
ence to their intended audiences they dilTer greatly in 
size, coverage and detail. Some simple ‘primers’ offer 
little more than equivalents of foreign terms (Buck’s 
New and Complete Didionary ol' 1873 has the entry. 
‘Liedei. (Ger ) Songs’) Slightly more ambitious com- 
pilers attempt definitions ol such terms, a paragraph is 
devoted to ‘Lied’ in the 1895 edition of Baker’s 
Dictionary of Musical Terms Still others provide ad- 
ditional data equivalents in several languages, pronun- 
ciation, definitions of the woids in various contexts, 
historical changes of meaning, quoted examples of word 
usages and references to synonyms, antonyms or related 
words 

Lxeept for the rudimentary primers almost all furnish 
essays, long or short, on topics such as ‘Opera’, 
‘Acoustics’ or ‘Form’ Perhaps this is so because an 
entry for ‘Opera’ or ‘Form’ offers a compiler greater 
opportunity to mingle personal opinions with historical 
facts than do entries foi ‘Clausula’, ‘Langsam’ or 
‘Fanfare’ Choice of subject and length of essay often 
shed light on the personality of the compiler. Stainer 
and Barrett, for example, in then Dictionary of 1876 
devoted only eight columns to ‘Opera’ but 32 to 
‘Larynx’ and another live to ‘Laryngoscope’ F\en in a 
dictionary such as this, the range of topics covers 
several subjects The Stainer and Barrett article on 
‘Larynx* clearly deals with general science and anatomy, 
but the majority of articles (as in most dictionaries) arc 
historical sections on ‘Greek music' and ‘Discantus' 
Usually a sizable number are theoretical (c.g Stainer 
and Barrett. ‘Seventh, Chord of the') and occasionally an 
article is a mixture of both history and theory (e g. their 
ten columns on ‘Fingering’) Bibliographical treatments 
of subjects arc plentiful, an excellent example being the 
treatment of ‘Periodicals’ in the Harvard Dictionary. 

Until recently surpnsingly little interest was shown in 
the etymology of mu.sical terms, their changing usage 
and, historically, the ideas which they connote. H. H. 
Eggebrecht’s Studien zur musikalischen Terminologie 
(1955) IS a pioneer work m this field, and the 
Handworterhuch der musikalischen Terminologie 
(who.se first loose-leaf sections began appearing in 1972) 
is an apt reflection of the studies he has advocated. It 
may become the most important tenmnological lexicon 
of music since Rousseau's Dutionnaire of 1768, for 
each word is treated as an ‘idea’, and is the topic of a 
historical essay, with etymological details and evidence 
from early theorists and encyclopedists, many of whom 
are listed above. It harks back to Janovka’s 
systematically arranged Clavis ad ihesaurum (1701) 


where many terms were defined in essays on a small 
number of topics. 

Even more like Janovka’s work, however, is the 
Harvard Dictionary of Music edited by Willi Apel, first 
published in 1944, entries are provided for broader 
subjects, while hundreds of familiar terms arc given 
cro.ss-refercnces to a major article where the term is set 
in context (for example, ‘ “Rccoupc”, sec under “Basse 
danse’", ‘“Dis, disis”, sec “Pilch Names”'). 

Before 1835 most of the terminological dictionanes 
were similar m format and organization, and the works 
of Janovka, Brossard and Rousseau served as their 
models. But then some new types emerged, of which the 
most popular was the English-language ‘pronouncing’ 
dictionary (The need for aids to pronunciation had been 
recognized much earlier. Brossard included in the 1703 
edition of his Diciionaire a ‘Table ou recapitulation, 
dcs prmcipales diflicultez de la prononciation italicnne’, 
but between the time of this one-page guide and the flood 
ol more ambitious works late in the 19th century, most 
dictionary compilers did not provide such assistance ) 
The earliest appears to be Adcock's Singer's Quick* of 
1873. and between then and about 1910 their popilar- 
ity seems to have reached its height, particularly iil the 
LISA Since the end of World War 11 only a hanoful 
have been issued, suggesting clearly that the need nas 
diminished The same is not true for specialized diction- 
aries of terms (on jazz, the organ or music theory, for 
example), which are included in the list in ^3(v), these 
have been increasing in numbers m recent years, as have 
been the highly specialized ‘polyglot’ dictionaries of 
musical terms The most important ol the latter is the 
fernnnorum mu suae index sepiem linguis rcdactiis (pre- 
pared under the supervision ol Horst Leuchtmann to 
assist those working with or reporting to the offices ol 
RISM) which may be the first music dictionary to use 
the computer Lcxiconomctry is a new but already well- 
established field m which a variety of lexical research 
has been done with computer assistance, analysing word 
usage, correlating ancient and modern texts and as- 
sembling lexical archives, as well as generating actual 
dictionary entries I'hc articles by Aitken, Leycrlc and 
Sherman in the bibliography report on some of these 
processes, which bear on the production of musical 
entries in general dictionaries, as well as pointing the 
way towards the future processes required in musical 
works 

The list below, arranged by the language of the defini- 
tions in each work (although the listings for Britain and 
the USA arc .separated), does not claim to be exhaustive. 
It shows the number of languages in which termin- 
ological works are available and, to some extent, the 
relative productivity in these languages It will be seen 
that a general preponderance of English-language works 
has been maintained. In addition, of course, general 
dictionaries can be helpful to musicians. There are 
hundreds available (many arc reviewed in Mixler’s 
General Bibliography), including the Deutsches 
Worierhuch (Leipzig, 1854- 1960) by the Grimm 
brothers; Du Cange's Glossarium (Niort, 1883-7), 
Paul’s Diclionnaire alphahetique el analogique (Pans, 
1960-64); and Battaglia’s new Grande dizionarw 
(Turin, 1961 ), 

* pronounvmfi dirtionarv 
AFRIKAANS 

Federasie van Afnkaansc Kultuur-Verenigings Engels Afrikaans ter- 

minologie van muztek (Johannesburg, 1950) 
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ARABIC 

K U? al-Istilahat al-musTqTyah I Terminology of Oriental Music 
(?Ankara, 1964; suppl by I. al-PaquqT, 1965) 

BENGALI 

B K Roychaudhun Bharatiya sangitakosha (1965) 

BULCiARIAN 

S C'hctrikov Muzikalen lerminologischen rechmk (Sofia, 1969) 
CHlNESn 

Chicn-ming vtn-vueh tz'u-tien (Shanghai, 1957) [trans of A N Dol- 
/hunsky Kratkiy muzykaTniy slovar’, Leningrad, 1952] 

Ym yueh Iz'u tienj Dictionary of Musk al Terms (Taipei. 1957) 

Ning-ho Chang and Chi-lan Lo Yin-yueh piao-ch ‘mg shu-yu tz'u-tien/ 
Glossary of Musical Terms (Peking, 1958) 

Kuo li pien i kuan Yin yueh ming tz'u (Taipci, 1962) 

CZM'HOSLOVAK 

J Malal v/owz/c (Prague, 1881, rev 5/1960 by M Harvik and 

K Tuus as Strueny hudehni slovnik) 

Pazdlrkuv hudehni slovnik naueny I Cast veend (Brno, 1929) 

K Sebanek Odhorna nemcma pro hudehmky (Prague, 1944) 

K Nage Kapesnl hudehni slovnik 
I- Votocek Hudehni slovnik (Prague, 1946) 

I Valek Italske hudehni ndzvoslovi (Prague. 1966) 

DANISH 

Ci boss Musikudtryk (Copenhagen. 1910) 

K A Brunn (Copenhagen, 1943) 

DUT( H 

J Vcrschuere-Rcynvaan Muzifkaal kunst-woordenhoek (Middelhurg 
and Amsterdam, 1789, 2/1795, 1805, new cdn. 1847 as Muzijkaal 
zakhockfe) 

J ( Rohner Muzijkaal zuk-woordenhoek { \c \^2Q) 

Verk faring der meest gehruikelifke muzikuale kunswoorden (The 
Hague, 1827) [Irans of H Wcikerl- h.rklarung der gehrauehlich- 
\ten musikalnt hen Kunstworter, Hanau, 1827) 

Alphahettsihc opgave der ltaliaan\fhe woorden (Lllrccht, 1839) 

1 B van den Brink Muzikaal woordenhoek (‘^Amsterdam. 1855. 
:,1860) 

A Krugei Muzikale woordentolk (Utiechl, 1862) 

I nlledig wool denhock van alle in de niuzifk voork amende vreemde uit~ 
drukkingeniRoUcrdum, 1871. '^3/ 1910) [irans of J K G Schuberth 
Musikahsthes hrcnidworterhuih, 1-cip/ig, 8/'’ 1 8 73] 
b Drcnth Aakwoordenhoekie voor heoeJenaur\ der muziek (Gron, 
1877. 2/1909) (irans of P Frank Taschenhuihlein des Musikers, 
leip/ifi 1858] 

A H Atnoiv 4niory'\ muziek woordenhoek /c (Utrecht 1902. new 
cdn , 1927) 

I C Bouiman I'reenide woorden in de muziek (Amsterdam. 1912) 
(trans ol A Kiugcr Mmikalisihc', Fremdworterhuch,L'dT\gsmd\/a, 
1877] 

V van Hcmcl i^’ oordenhoekje der muzikaalc vormen {Anivi/QTp, 1933, 
■>2;i9S4) 

W (i Gilbert Muzikaal zaklcKikon (Ihc Waguc. \95\, '^21)^11)) 

II Schouton If oor JcnAocA t/cf rnwr/c/f (Ancsterdam. 1970) [trans ol 
H (ierigk I ui hworterhw h der Mu\ik, Munchberg, 1954] 

FNGLISH (iRl Al BRITAIN 

4 Short E xpiii at ion of such Foreign Words , as are made use oj m Musii k 
Books (I ondon. 1724/R) 

W Tans nr 4 Nesx Musical Grammar {l.oxuSon, 1746, 5/1772 [preface 
1776) ns I'lw Elements of Musuk Display'd, 7/1829 as A Musical 
Grammar) 

W Waring Complete Dictionary ol Musk (London, 1771. 2/1779/ 
/(1975) [trans of J -J Rousseau Dtctionnaire de mmique, Parus, 
17681 

r Busby A Complete Dietumary of Music with the Assistant e of 
Samuel Arnold {London, 1801, 6/ 1 827//? 1973) 

1 Thompson A Dutumary of Music (Newcastle uptm Tyne. 1803) 

N Swaine The Young Musician (Stourport, 1818) 

I Valentine A Dictionary of Terms used in Music (I^ondon, 1822, 
3/1833) 

I Joussc 4 Compendious Dictionary of Italian and Other Terms used 
in Musk (London. 1829, rev , corrected, 1907, Boston, 1866 as A 
Caiediism of Musu, rev 1874 as Joiisse 's Mush at Catechism) 

J A Hamilton A Dictionary oj 1 .000 Musical Terms (London, 
2/1834; many edns of 2,000, 3,500, 5,500 pubd London and New 
York, 1834-94) 

I Hiles A Complete and Comprehensive Dictionary (London, 1871, 
12/tl89U) 

“J Adcock The Singer's Guide to Pronunciation (Nottingham, 1873, 
rev . enlarged 6/1906) 

J Stainer and W A Barrett A Dictionary of Musical Terms (London, 
1876, 4/ 1 889//? 1 974, rev 1898//?1970j 
h Niecks A Concise Dictionary of Musical Terms (London, 1884, 
2/ 1 884//? 1 974, 5/1900) 

b M Padelford Old Fngluih Musical Terms {Bonn, 

^ S Wotlon A Dictionary of Foreign Musical Terms (LcipTUg. 
1907//? 1972) 


J- Pulver. Dictionary oj Musical Terms (London, 1910, 2/1914) 

F B Emery Violinist’s Dictionary (London, 1913) 

A J. Greenish Dictionary of Musical Terms (London, 1917, 2/1953) 

J Pulver A Dictionary oj Old English Music A Musical Instruments 
(London and New York, 1923//? 1969) 

*P A Scholes' Radio Times Music Handbook (London, 1935, 4/1950) 
•P Aubry; Student's Pronouncing Musical Dictionary (London, 1940) 

• A Rowley A Pocket Pronouncing Musical Dictionary {London, 1944) 
*J. A Westrup and F LI Harrison: Collins Musical Encyclopedia 
(London, 1959, New York, 1960 as The New College Encyclopedia 
oj Mmic, rev 2/1976 by C Wilson) 

•W J Smith' A Dictionary of Musical Terms (London. 1961) 

M Dawe. New Road Musical Dictionary of Italian Terms (London, 
1969) 

RNGLISH. irSA 

J S Adams 5000 Musical Terms {BosXon, \^S\', rev New York. 1865 
as IS(H)0 Technical Words, 72/1893) 

*D Buck Musical Pronouncing Dictionary (Bo^ion, \HTi, rey Lon- 
don, 1895, Boston, 1901) 

*W Ludden Pronouncing Musical Dictionary (New York, 1875, 
Boston, 1904) 

•W S B Mathews Pronouncing Dictionary and Condensed 
Emyilopedia oj Musical Terms (Chicago, 1880, Philadelphia, 1895) 
*J C Macy Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary oj over 500 Musical 
7 (Boston, 1886) 

*W M Derthick Manual of Music (Chic&go, 1888, rev 1890) 

*J M Dungan The Normal Text-hook (Lafayette. Ind , 1890) 

*T baker Dictionary of Musical Terms (New York, 1895, 
2/1923//? 1970, 25/1939) 

*H A Clarke PronouncingDictionary of Musical Terms{jPY\\\&dc\iphvi, 
1896) 

•C’ W Grimm Grimm’s Pronouncing Dictionary (Cincinnati, 1896, 
new cdn 1907) 

*W S B Mathews and E Liebling A Pronouncing and Defining 
Dicticnarv of Mush (Cincinnati, 1896//? 1971, 2/1925) 

*W M breckenndge Pronouncing Dictionary of the Names of 
Prominent Musicians {CYiiCdgo, 1899) 

S Sawyer Music Teacher's Assistant with a New Pronouncing 
/7/cfz<wzirv ((’hicago, 1900) 

*R Hughes The Musical Guide (New York, 1903, 2/1913 as Music 
Lovers ' Encyc lopedia, rev , enlarged 3/ 1 9.54 by D 1 aylor and R Kerr) 
*T Baker A Pronouncing Pocket Manual of Musical Terms (New 
Yoik, 1905, rev , enlarged 1936, 1947) 

•L C Hlson* Elson’s Music Dictionary (Bosion, 1905, ’'2/ 1909//? 1974) 
*11 N Redman Redman's Musical Dictionary and Pronouncing Guide 
(Philadelphia. 1910) 

*W J Ball/ell Baltzell's Dictionary of Musicians with a 
Pronunciation of foreign Names (Boston. 1911, rev 1914) 

*K Bergmann Student's Pronouncing Dictionary of Musical Terms 
(New York. 1911) 

E Duncan Encyclopedia of Musical Terms (New York, 1914) 

*J Snyder Mush Student's Pocket Dic tionary of Musical Terms and 
how to Pronounce them (New York, 1927) 

* W Apel- Harvard Dictionary of Music (Cambridge, Mass , 1944, rev , 
enlarged 2/1969) 

R Colvig Vocabulary of Musical Terms (Berkeley, Calif, 1958) 

W Apel The Harvard Brief Dictionary oj Music (Cambridge, Mass , 
1960. London, 1961//?1971) 

H H Carter A Dictionary of Middle English Musical Terms 
(Bloomington. Ind , 1 961//? 1968) 

•S Barach An Introduction to the Language of Music (Vilasihingion, 
DC, 1962) 

J M and C Watson Concise Dictionary of Music (New York, 1965) 
W P Grant' Handbook of Music Terms (Metuchen, NJ, 1967) 

C Ammcr Musician's Handbook of Foreign Term.v (New York, 1971) 
P Gammond Terms used in Music (Boston, 1971) 

T Karp Dictionary of Music (New York, 1973) 

V J Piccrno Dictionary of Musical Terms (Brooklyn, 1976) 

* Pronouncing Dictionary of Musical Terms and Composers’ Names 

(Midland Park, NJ. 1976) 

D M Randcl Harvard Concise Dictionary of Music (Cambridge, 
Mass, 1978) 

ESPliRANTO 

M C Butler and F Mcrnck' Muzika termmaro (Rickmansworth, 
1944) 

FINNISH 

W. Appelquist Musukanasto (Jyvaskyla, 1937, 2/1948) 

FRFNCH 

S dc Brossard Dicnonaire de musique (Pans, 1703//?! 964, 2/1705/ 
/?1965. 3/t l7l5) 

A, dc Lacombe Diciionnaire portatif des heaux-aris (Pans, 1752, rev., 
enlarged 5/1766, It. trans , Venice, 1758, 3/1781) 

J -j. Rousseau Dtctionnaire de musique (Pans, 1768//?! 969, many 
edns to 1825; Eng trans. by W Waring, London. 1771, 
2/T779/R1975) 
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J J. O. de Meude-Monpas' Dicuonnatre de muxique (Paris, 1787/ 
/fl976) 

N. E Framery and P L Ginguene* Encyclopedie meihodique mustque, 
clxxxv-clxxxvi (Pans, 1791-1818/ /fl973) 

G Moreali. Dictionnaire de mustque italien-franam (Amsterdam, 
1836, 3/1839) 

L. Escudier. Dicuonnatre de mustque (Pans, 1844, 5/ 1 872/ /f 1974) 

G. Kastner- Par^miologie musicale de la langue franqaise (Pans, 1866) 
A de Lasalle Dictionnaire de la mustque (Pans, 1 868) 

E Gouget L 'argot musical (Pans, 1 892) 

M Brenet [pseud of M Bobillicr] Dictionnaire pratique et htstorique 
de la mustque (Pans, 1926, 2/1930, Sp trans by J. B Humbert and 
others, Barcelona, 1946, 73/1964) 

M Pinchcrlc Petit lexique des termes musicaux, fran<;ais et etrangers 
d'usage courant (Pans, 1953, 2/1973) 

R dc Cand6: Dictionnaire de musique (Pans, 1961, Sp. trans, 
Barcelona, 1967; It trans by V Fellegara, Milan, 1968) 

GAELIC 

Irish Free State Department of Education Tearmai ceoil (Dublin, 
1933) 

GERMAN 

[J G L Wilke] Musikalisches Handworterhuch (Weimar, 1786, 
•^2/1788) 

G F Wolf Kurzgefasstes musikalisches Lexikon (Halle, 1787, rev, 
enlarged 3/1806, rev I8(X) as Allgemeines musikalist hes Lexikon, 
Dan trans by T Moller, Copenhagen, 1801, 2/1813) 

J H Knecht. Kleines alphahetisches Worterhuch der vornehmsten und 
interessantesten Ar t ikel (\J\m, 1795) 

H C Koch Musikalisches Lexikon (Frankfurt am Mam and 
Offenbach, 1802//? 1964, rev 3/1865 by A von Dommer; abridged 
1807 as Kurzgefasstes Handworterhuch, Dan trans by H. C F 
Lassen, Copenhagen, 1826) 

Kleines musikalisches Worterhuch (UXm, 1816, 2/1824) 

J. A Schrader Kleines Taschenworterhuch der Musik (Helmstadt, 
1827) 

H. Wcikcrt. Erklarung der gehrauchlichsten musikalischen Kunstworter 
(Hanau, 1827, 3/1832, Dutch trans , The Hague, 1827) 

J. D. Andcrsch Musikalisches Worterhuch 1829) 

G Schilling. Musikalisches Handworterhut h (Stuttgart, 1830) 

J A C Burkhard. Neuesies vollstandigcs musikalisches Worterhuch 
(Ulm, 1832) 

K Gollmick Kriitsche Terminologie fur Musiker (Frankfurt am Main, 
1833, 2/1839) 

A Koberger Kleines musikalisches Worterhuch (Quedlinburg and 
Leipzig, 3/1833) 

G Schilling Der musikalische Sprachmeister (Tahingcn, XMO) 

J F G. Schuberth Musikalisches Fremdworterbuch (yiamburg, \HM), 
8/1870, Dutch trans , Rotterdam. 1871, 7 3/ 19 10) 

G Shilling. Musikalisches Conversations-Handworterhuch (Stuttgart, 
1849, 2/1856) 

P Frank [pseud of C W. Merseburger] Taschenbuchlein des Musikers 
(Leipzig, 1858. 31/1943, Dutch trans by E Drenth, Gron, 1877, 2/ 
1909) 

P, Kahnt Vollstandiges musikalisches Tcischen-Frerndworterhuch 
(Leipzig, 1870, 8/1905) 

A Kruger Musikalisches Fremdworterhuch('L\xr\gex\iM\rd,\^ll,l>\iic\\ 
trans by L. C Bourman, Amsterdam, 1912) 

H J Moser’ Musikalisches Worterhuch (Leipzig and Berlin, 1923) 

J. Muller- Blattau Taschenlexikon der Fremd- und Fachworter der 
Musik (Berlin, 1951) 

P Fechter' Kleines Worterhuch fur Musikge.sprache (CMoXersXoh, 1953) 
H Gcrigk' Fachworterhuch der Musik (Miinchberg, 1954, Munich, 
1966, Dutch trans. by H Schouten, Amsterdam, 1970) 

E. Thiel: Sachworterhuch der Musik (Stuttgart, 1962, 2/1973) 

H Leuchtmann and P Schick Langenscheidts Fachworterhuch Musik 
(Berlin, 1964) 

R Schaal’ Abkiirzungen in der Musik terminologie (Wilhelmshaven, 
1969) 

K Hengst and E. Stockl Russisch Deutsches Fachworterhuch der 
Musik (Zwickau. 1970) 

R Schaal Fremdwdr ter- Lexikon Musik Englisch, Franzbsisch. 
Jtalienisch (Wilhelmshaven, 1970) 

H. H Eggcbrccht: Handworterhuch der musikalischen Terminologie 
(Wiesbaden, 1972-) 

G. A Balter Muzikalniy slovar' spetsiul'nikh terminov virazheniy 
nemetsko-russkij Fachworterhuch Musik. russisch-deutsch (Moscow 
and Leipzig, 1976) 

HEBREW 

H Loewenstein [H Avenary]’ ‘Munachei hamusika bassafrut haTvnt 
shel yemei habenayim’ [Musical terms in Hebrew medieval liter- 
ature], Leshanenu, xiii (1945), 140 

Academy of the Hebrew Language, Jerusalem’ Milon le-munahe ha- 
musikah (Jerusalem, 1955) 

M RaVina' Milon le-musikah (Tel-Aviv, 1960, 2/1976) 


HWGARIAN 

J Goll Altaldnos zenemiiszdtdr (Budapest, 19(X), 2/1976) 

L. Bohm’ Zenei muszdtdr (Budapest, 1952, 73/1961) 

INDONESIAN 

Kusbini. Kamus musik (Jakarta, 1953) 

ITALIAN 

G del Lago Sequitano alquanie definitioni di musica (MS, I-Rvat Vat 
Lat 5318, fT.llOv^lLSv, cl 530) 

P Lichtenthal Dizionario e hihliografia della musica (Milan, 
l826//fl970, Fr trans of i-ii. Pans 18.39) 

M Vtssian Dizionario della musica {Milan, 

C PoUini Terminologia musicale tedesco-italiana {Turin, 1894) 

F Limcnta Dizionano lessicografico musicale italiano-tede.sco-italiano 
(Milan, 1940) 

C Valabrega. II piccolo dizionano musicale per tutti (Rome, 1948, 
2/1952) 

V Fellegara Dizionano di musica (Milan, 1968) [trans of R de 
Cande Dictionnaire de musique. Pans, 1961] 

JAPANRSF 

A Shima/aki Shbkai gakugo jiten {Kywlsi, \^S2) 

H Koizumi Ongaku jiten (Tokyodo, 1958) 

KOREAN 

S Chang Glowarv of Korean Music (Seoul. 1972) 

I ATIN 

(?Johannes Presbyter] Vocahularium musicum (MS. LMc 318, ^37 1. 

1 1th century), repr in J A I. dc la Fagc Essai\ de diphtherogrdphie 
musicale (Pans, 1864), 404 i 

J Tmctoris Terminurum musicae diffimtonum (Treviso, M95),\see 
Coover (3/1971) for reprs , trans and list of MSS and edns \ 

T B Janovka Clavts ad ihesaurum magnae arm music ac (Pragtic, 
170l//il973, 2/1715 as Clavis ad musicam) 

I ArVIAN 

D Albii>a Muzikas termuju vdrdnua (Riga, 1962) 

MALAYAN 

Dewan Bahasa dan Pustaka htilah \enimuzik (Kuala Lumpur, 1974) 
POLISH 

J Klcc/ynski Slownik wvruzciw uzvwani vch w muz vee (VI arsaw, 1893) 
F Kccki Podr^eznv slownik encvklopedvczno-muvytznv (Warsaw. 
1931) 

J Habcla Slowniczek muzvezny (Krakow, 4/1965, 8/1972) 

WIRTIJGUESE 

R Coelho Machado Duiondrio musical (7Rio de Janeiro, 1842, new 
edn 1909) 

J B Ferreira da Silva Vocahulano musical (Rio dc Janeiro, 1921) 

P Sin/ig. Dicionuno musical (Rio dc Janeiro. 1947) 

RIJS.SIAN 

‘MuziTcal’niy slovar" [Music diclionury], Karmaniiava kniga diva lyu- 
hiieley muziki na 1795 god {SX Petersburg, 1795) 

A Garras Muzikal'naya terminologiya (Moscow, 1856. enlarged 
2/1866, 721/1930 ed by V F Odoyevsky as Karmanniy muzt- 
kal'niv slovar') 

A V Preobrazhensky Slovar’ russkovo iscrkovnovo penivalDicXionary 
of Russian church chant] (Moscow, 1896) 

V Boronin Muzikalniy slovar' (Wladimir, \90i() 

1 Tsadik Slovar’ inosiranmkh muzikal'n'ikh terminov [Dictionary of 
foreign musical terms] (Mo.scow, 1935) 

N A Garbuzov Terminologiya po elementarnoy teoni muziki 
(Moscow and Leningrad, 1944) 

S A Pavlyuchenko Kratkiy muzikainty slovar' (Mcyncow , I'lSH) 

A N Dol/.hansky. Kratkiy muzlkal'n'ty slovar' (Ijcningrad, 1952, rev , 
enlarged 5/1966; Chin trans , Shanghai, 1957) 

B Shtcynpress and I Yampol’sky. Kratkiy slovar’ lyuhiteley muziki [A 
concise dictionary for lovers of music] (Moscow, 1961, 2/1967) 

L Katayen and V Tclbcrg Russian- English Dictionary of Musical 
Term-v (New York, 1965) 

Yu S Buluchevsky and V Fomin, Kratkiy muzikalniy slovar' 
(Leningrad, 1968, 4/1977) 

Yu 1 Evdokinov. Kratkiy rmsko-uzhekskiy slovar’ muzikal'nlkh ter- 
minov [A concise Russo-Uzbek dictionary of musical terms] 
(Tashkent, 1970) 

D Varga Muz'iychne vykhovanie y podobovo vykhovanie (Novi Sad, 
1970) 

T S Kruntyeva Slovar' inostranntkh muzikal’n'ikh lermmov [A dic- 
tionary of foreign musical terms] (Leningrad, 1974) 

G A Balter Musikalnty slovar’ spetsial’nikh terminov virazheniy 
nemetsko-rwiskij Fachworterhuch Musik, russisch-deutsch (Moscow 
and Leipzig, 1976) 

SANSKRIT 

R R Ayyangar History of South Indian {Carnatic) Music (Madras, 
1972) (appx V glossary] 
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SERBO-CROAT 

D C^udoba- Muzicki rjei'nik (Zagreb, 1958) 

SPANISH 

J B Roca y Bwhal- Crrantd/zrci mu.v<ra/ (Barcelona, 1837) 

A bargas y Solcr Diccionario de mmica (Baa'cloria, 1852) 

B Saldoni Ef emir ides de miisuw espanoles (Madrid, 1860) 

F Pedrell; Dimonario tiemeo de la musira (Barcelona, 1894, 2/1899) 
R Bach" Pequeiio dirrionano musical (Barcelond, 1944,2/1955) 

I R Humbert and others Dictionano de la nmica huiorico y licmiu 
(Barcelona, 1946, 73/1964) [Irans of M Brcnet (pseud of M 
Bobillicr) Dictionnaire pratique et hisumque tie la musiqm\ Paris, 
1926] 

t Fracassi Tcrminuloftia musical (Buenos Aires, 1952) 

A Anas Ruiz Diccionario praclicu de la musica (Madrid, 1958) 
h C'arbo ABC de la musica (Mexico C\ly, 1958) 

J Roig y Gabriel del Rio Remus Diccionario Xela dc terminos 
musicales (Mexico (’ily, 1959) 

Diccionario de la musica (Barcelona, 1967) [irans of R dc C’ande 
Du iionnaire dc musique. Pans, 1961] 

SWEDISH 

(’ M Envallson Svensk i musikahski lexikon (^lockholm, ]^(12) 

J N Ahlstrom Musikalisk Jickordhok (SlcKkholm, \M\, 

K Hkman Musikalisk fick-ordhok (Lund, 1884, 2/1914) 

A Lindstrand Musikalisk fickordhok 1884,8/1958) 

F Tengstrand I iandhok for musikviinner (ii\ockho\m, 1891.4/19^4) 
K A Norrman Musikordhuk (Stockholm, 1923) 

(i Brodin Musikordhok (Stockholm, 1948, 1/1975) 

I’-A Hcllquist and A Helmcr (Stockholm. 196(1, 

2/1961) 

Klassiska och moderna musik termer (Stockholm, 1966) 

F Odhncr Musik dans i sprdklif; odi histurisk belvsniiifi (SUickholm, 
1970) 

I URKISH 

M R Ci.i/imihal sfiz/ugu (Istanbul, 1961) 

l]7HI-K 

Yu 1 Fvdokinov Kraikn russko-urhckskiv slovar' murtkal'nikh ler- 
minov lA concise Russo-lJ/bck dictionary ot musical terms] 
ll.ishkent, 1970) 

vn INAMFSf 

Vicn Ngon ngiV hoc T'/tudi ngw dm nliac N^a-Phap-Han Vtetdiei 
(Hanoi, 1969) 

HOl YtilOl 

J 1) Holcomb Holcombs Polyplot Pocket Duiumarv of Musical 
lerms (Cleveland, Ohio, 1893) 

R Vannes Essai de terminolopie musical (Thunxi, 1925/R1970) 

A Sarda U'sic o tec nolcipno musical en vario\ idiomas (Mddndi, 1929) 
IJsc'Yicr 's Du nonary of Cinema, Sound and Musk in Six Umpuapes 
(Amsterdam and New York, 1956) 

W J Smith A Du lionary of Musical Terms in hour Lanpuapes 
(London, 1961) 

!■ Hirsch H'oerlerhuc h dc'r Musick (Berlin, 1977) 

I I 1 cuchlmann, ed lirminoruni rnusu cie index scpicm linpuis redai lus 
(Budapest and Kassel, 1978) 

(ill) frtternalicimil biographical dictionaries In the his- 
lory of music lexicography there have been only four 
dictionaries of international biography which can be 
considered monumental, those by Gerber (1790 92). 
Fetis (1X35-44), Eitncr (1900 04) and Baker ( 1 900). 

Of the astonishing number of important works writ- 
ten, compiled or edited by Robert Eitncr, none remains 
more useful than his Quellen-Uxikon. Though depen- 
dent on its forebears from Walthcr to Gerber and Fetis, 
it IS a rnenumental accomplishment, and though cor- 
rected, amplified and in some ways superseded by MGC 
and HISM, it remains indispensable. The lists of works 
by major composers with locations of manuscripts are 
less valuable now than formerly, but those appended to 
biographical notices of many minor composers are often 
still useful. Some of Eitner’s entries are not included in 
any other dictionary 

Baker’s one-volume work has remained throughout 
Its lifetime the best international biography of musicians 
m English, and reissues of it under the successive editor- 
ships of Gustave Reese and Nicolas Slonimsky have 
markedly improved each edition. It grows larger and 
more dependable, and with supplements appearing more 


frequently than in the past, it is kept surprisingly up to 
date. 

There are others among those listed below which are 
also extremely useful. As has been pointed out already, 
the most valuable feature of many dictionaries and ency- 
clopedias is their emphasis on the music and musicians 
of the country in which they are published. This is 
equally true for international biographical works; thus 
Schmidl’s excellent Dizionario universale (1887 90) is 
especially informative about the musicians of Italy, 
Ricart Matas’s Diccionario ( 1956) about those of Spain. 
Even the four most important works named above 
display some nationali.stic emphasis. 

This list IS a sampling of works in this category from 
various countries, arranged chronologically. Except for 
those international biographical dictionaries which 
focus on one particular aspect of music, for example 
jaz/, instruments, opera, etc (and included in §3 (v)), 
most of the important ones are cited here 

1790 F, L Gerber Htstonsch-biopraphisches lexicon der 
Tonkunsller (Lnp/ig, 1790 92, rev. enlarged. 2/1812 14 
a*v \iues hiMonsch-biopraplitSihes U'xikon der 
lonkunsiler, both /fl966 9) 

1810 A -F. Ghoron and F J M Fayollc Du Iionnaire hisiorique 
dis rnusu tens (Pans. 1810 II/R1971, 2/1817) 

1814 W Bingley Musical Bioprapliy (London, Ik]4,2l\^i4/R\91\) 
1814 G Bcrtmi Dizionano stone o^cniuo deplt sertiion di musica 
(Palermo, 1814 15) 

1824 } S Sainsbury 4 Dictionary of Musicians (London, 1824, 

repr 1 825/ R 1966, 2/1827) 

1835 F -J Fells Biopraphie umversellc dcs musicien.s (Brussels, 
1835-44, lev, enlarged 2/1860 65/R1972, suppl 1878 
80/R1972.ed A Pougin) 

1842 G Schilling Dus muokaliscbe Europa (Speyer, I ft42) 

1845 J Warren Biographical Diciionary of Deceased Musicians 
(1 ondon, 1845) (A Gem only] 

I860 C W Merseburger Kleines Tonkunstlerlexikon (Leipzig, 
1860, 12/1926 eri W Alim, inn as Kurzpefcmtes 

lonkunsiler-U\ikori. 14'19.36,R197I. 15/1974- cd B 
Bulling, F Noct/el and H Roesner) 

1868 I Glcmcnl Ij^s musiciens celehres depuis le sememe sihle 
jusqu'd nos fours (Pans, 1868) 

1876 I tlrbino Biupraphual ,Skelche\ of Lminenl Composers 
(Boston. 1876) 

1883 D Haptic A Handbook of Musical Biography (London, 
2/1887) 

1886 J D Brown Biopraphuul Dictionary of Musicians (Paisky 

and London. I886/RI970) 

1887 C Sehmidl Dmonarioumvcrsaledeimustcisti(Mi\an,]MT- 

90, 2/1928 9. suppl 1938,3/1938) 

1889 D Raptic Musicians cif All Times (London, 1889, 2/1897) 
1892 W H Cummings Biographical Dictionary oj Musicians 
(London and New York, 1892, rev 2/1934 by W 
McNaughl as Diciumary of Musicians) 

1900 r Baker. Bakers Biographical Dictionary of Musicians (New 
York. 1900, rev , enlarged 3/I919/R1970 by A Rcmy, rev 
4/1940 by C Engel, rev 5/1958/R1965 by N Slonimsky, 
rev 6/1978 by N Slonimsky, suppls 1949, 1965, 1971) 
1900 R Eitncr fiiopraphi.sch-hibliopraphisches Quellen-Uxikon 
(Leipzig, 19(M)- 04/7? 1947, suppl 1912 16/R1947 ed 
H Springer, M Schneider. W WollTheim as Miscellanea 
mustcae hio-bihliographua, both rev , enlarged 2/1959^-60 
with corrections and cross- rererenccs) 

1911 W J Baltzell Dieii(jnflrvoAAfu.vifian.v(8o5lon, 1911, 3/1927) 
1918 C Saerchinger International Who's Who in Music and 
Musical (luzcleer (New York, 1918) 

1935 Who’s Who in Music and Musicians’ Iniernational Directorv 
(New York, 1935, 9/1980 as International Who’s Who 
in Music and Musicians' Directory) 

1937 N. Slonimsky ‘Concise Biographical Dictionary of 20th- 
ccnlury Musicians’. Music since 1900 (New York, 1937, 
4/1971) 

1939 K P Bernct Kempers Meesiers der muziek (Rotterdam, 

1939, 6/1958) 

1940 R Hughes The Biographical Dictionarv of Musicians (New 

York, 1940/R1971) 

1942 M Davalillo: Mustcos cilebres (Barcelona, 1942, 8/1973) 
1950 I Shalila Emstklopediyah le-musikah (Tel-Aviv, 1950^ 65) 
1954 P M Young: Biographical Dictionary of Composers (New 
York and London, 1954) 
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1956 J Ricart Matas; Dtirionano hiografico de la musica 

(Harcdona, 1956, 2/1966) 

1957 A Lanccllotli Vile di musiciMi (Rome, \^51) 

1961 R dc Candc Dictinnnaire des musitwns (Paris, 1961, It 
trans. by V Fellcgara, Milan, 1968) 

1961 M Hitnus/cwsku; HHH) kompozylorow (Krakow, 1961, 4/ 
1974) 

1961 Mu^ikkens hvcm, hvad, hvur hiografier (Copenhagen. 1961) 
1966 U Ewen 6'rt'a/ /iOO- 7900 (New York, 1966) 

1968 Yu Ya Vaynkop Kraikiyhiograjtchcwkiyslovar'kompozitorov 

(Short biographical dictionary of composers) (Leningrad. 
1968, 3/1976) 

1969 M Yu Mirkin Kratkiy hiografiche.\kiv \luvar' [Shorihiogru- 

phicul dictionary) (Moscow. 1969) 

1969 K Sakka Meikvoku pten ('I'okyo. 1969) 

1970 G. Percy A/MA'i/rgM/rfcn (Stockholm. 1970, 2/1972) 

1970 M Honegger Dictionnatrc de la musique (Pans, 1970 76) 
1972 J Pack Slovnik weitivveh \kladalclu (Pruyyic, 1972) 

1974 J Mancn Dircumano dc celehndades mu\uale\ (Barcelona, 
1974) 

iiv) National or ref^ional hiof'raphical dictionaries. After 
Fetis there was a pronounced trend away irom the 
mammoth international biographical dictionary towards 
those limited to the musicians of one country or region 
F'. J. Lipowsky’s 181 1 dictionary of Bavarian musicians 
was the first, Karl Kos.smaly and C. H. Her/el's 
Schlesisches Tonkunstlcr-Lexikon (1846 7//?), J 11 
Lct/cr*s Muzikaa! Nederland (1850) and Wojcicch 
Sowinski’s Les musicien.^ polonais et slaves (1857) the 
next important ones These are now extremely valuable 
because thev frequently offer information about less 
well-known musicians who have been excluded from 
newer compilations Only about 20 such lexica were 
published in the whole ol the 19th century, with another 
20 from 1900 to World War II But since the war. over 
50 have been issued; (hat is only to be expected in view 
of the growth of the world's population and consequent 
increase in the number of musicians about whom 
information is needed and the number of people needing 
such information New musical cultures have developed 
and acquired their own reference material, while older 
ones have come to be scrutinized in ever more detail 
The following discussion is arranged by country or 
region. Many local biographical dictionaries need to be 
used alongside other types of music lexica, in particular 
the extensive international biographies of musicians (§3, 
(ill)) and the comprehensive encyclopedias of music (()3, 
(i)) Frequently such works will furnish more informa- 
tion on musicians of the country in which they arc 
published {Grove on English musicians, MGG on 
German) than do the national biographies As a result, 
several encyclopedias are mentioned in the following 
paragraphs. General biographical dictionaries are not 
discussed here. Many, such as the English Dictionary of 
National Biography or the Norsk hiografisk leksikon, 
provide information not available in reference works 
limited to musicians. 

ARGENTINA. See LATIN AMERK A. 

AUSTRALIA. The first significant work was James 
Glennon’s combined history and biography, Australian 
Music and Musicians (Adelaide, 1968) A D 
McC redie’s Catalogue of 46 Australian Composers, and 
selected Works (Canberra, 1969) and James Murdoch’s 
Australia's Contemporary Composers (Melbourne, 
1972) complement each other and provide fair coverage 
for the prc.sent day. Singers oj Australia by Barbara and 
Findley MacKcnzic (Melbourne, 1967), though a col- 
lected biography and not a biographical dictionary, fur- 
nishes a great deal of information on a category of 
artists for which the country has long been famous. 
AUSTRIA. Aside from two early works dealing with 


contemporary musicians, Anton Ziegler’s Adressen- 
Buch of Viennese musicians (Vienna, 1 823) and G. A. 
Pichler’s Biographien Salzhurgischer Tonkiinstler 
(Salzburg, 1845), only two other works focus specifi- 
cally on Austrian musicians; Herwig Knaus’s Die 
Musiker (Vienna, 1967) covers members of the 
Kaiserliche Obersthofmeisteramt from 1637 to 1705, 
and Wolfgang Suppan’s Steirisches Musiklexikon (Graz, 
1962-6) discusses Styrian musicians to 1800. 

BFLCJiiJM. The first dictionary of Belgian musicians 
was J.-H. Mces’s ‘Catalogue biographique' appended to 
the third edition of Castil-Blazc’s Dictionnaire de mus- 
ique moderne (Brussels, 1828). More important are 
Edouard Gregoir’s Galena hiographique des artistes- 
musiciens beiges (Brussels, 1 862/ J? 1972) and his Les 
artistes-musiciens beiges (Brussels, 1885 90, suppl 
1887). Antoine Auda’s La musique et les musiciens . . 
dc Liege (Brussels, 1930) concentrates on musicians of 
Licgc before 1800. Victor van Flcmel’s Voorname 
Belgische toonkunstenaars (Antwerp, 1933, 3/1958) 
contains brief notices of about 100 musicians after 
1700. Karel de Schrijver’s Ribliografie der Belgische 
toonkunstenaars (Louvain, 1958) is in fact a bio-bil^lio- 
graphy ol‘ musicians after 1800. Most exacting Und 
useful of all the dictionaries available, however, is Rlfne 
Vannes' and Andre Souris’ Dictionnaire des musiciens 
{compositeurs) (Brussels, 1947), which provides 

excellent biographies, comprehensive work -lists and 
bibliographical references for composers, many still 
living 

BOI IVIA See LAI IN AMERIC A 

BRAZIL See I AIIN AMERK A 

BULCJ,ARIA No adequate biographical dictionaries of 
Bulgarian musicians were available until the publication 
of the Lntsiklopediya na batgarskala muzikalna kultura 
edited by Venchn Krastev (Sofia, 1967) In spite of its 
title. It IS largely biographical. Nikolai Nikolov’s 
Balgarski kompozitori i muzikovedi (Sofia, 1971) com- 
plements It 

( ANAOA The first dictionary of Canadian musicians 
was the Du tionmiirc biographique des musicians 
Canadians (Lachinc, 1922, 2/1935), published by the 
Soeurs dc Saint-Anne. It was largely superseded by the 
Catalogue of Canadian Composers compiled by Helmut 
Kallmann for the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(Ottawa, rev. 1952//? 1972) The Canadian Library 
Association’s Finding List of Canadian Musicians 
(Ottawa, 1961) is slight, though more up to date Even 
more useful is the revised and enlarged edition of 
Ronald Napier’s Guide to Canada's Composers 
(Willowdale, Ont , 2/1976) A full-scale Canadian ency- 
clopedia of music, edited by K Winters and G. Poitvin, 
IS in preparation, Kallmann is the general editor. 

C HILE See LATIN AMERIC A. 

CHINA. Until recently the Western world seemed 
relatively uninterested in Eastern classical music, its 
creators and performers It is reasonable to speculate 
that biographical dictionaries exist but that, because of 
lack of interest and the language barrier, they have not 
yet been reported. The Chung-kuo yin yueh of Ch'ou- 
sheng Ts’ao (Peking, 1959) is said to contain biogra- 
phies of about 5000 musicians, a number which ought 
to include some Chinese. The encyclopedia Yin-yiieh 
tzu-tien (Kowloon, 1962) by Chi'i mmg shu chii may 
also contain some, but information in Western 
languages about Chinese artists is virtually non- 
existent. 
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COLOMBIA. See LATIN AMERICA. 

CUBA. See LATIN AMERICA. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. The earliest compilation was 
Bohumir Dlabac's Aiigemeines historisches Kimstler- 
l^xikon fur Bohmen und zum Theil auch Jur Mdhren 
und Schlesien (Prague, 1815//J1973), mentioned above. 
Regrettably, a useful dictionary which was begun by 
Gracian Cernusak and Vladimir Helferl, Pazdirkuv 
hudehni slovnik naueny II. Cast osohni (Brno, 1937-41), 
reached only the letter ‘M’. It was superseded by a later 
two-volume work by Cernusak, Bohumir Stedroh and 
Zdenko NovaCck, the Ccskoslovensk v hudehni slovnik 
(Prague, 1963-5), which offers comprehensive coverage 
of people and organizations. Jaromir Paclt extended that 
coverage outside Czechoslovakia to 1972 in his Slovnik 
svetovveh skladatelu (Prague, 1972). ^'cnek 
Garda vsky’s Contemporary Czechoslovak Composers 
(Prague, 1965, also published in French, 1966) makes 
limited information on some 300 Czech composers read- 
ily available to a larger readership 

DENMARK. See SC ANDINAVIA 

ESTONIA. See USSR. 

E INLAND. There was no central source of biographical 
information for Finnish musicians until the appearance 
of Sulho Ranta’s Suomen saveltapd (Flelsinki, 1945). It 
has been improved and enlarged in the two-volume 
second edition edited by liinari Marvia (Helsinki, 1965- 
6) I'oivo Haapanen's encyclopedia, Musiikm tietoktrja 
(Helsinki, 1948) supplements and augments both 
Ranta’s and Marvia’s biographical work. 

I HANCT. Despite the early interest in biographical 
dictionaries in France exemplified by the lahlettes de 
renommees des music tens (Pans. 1 785/ R 1 971) and the 
Choron and Fayolle Dictionnciire historique (Pans, 
1810 11/R197I, 2/1817), no modern dictionary had 
dealt with the musicians throughout France until 1961, 
when the Pans firm of Seghers issued the Dictionnaire 
des music lens fran<;ais. There were some, however, 
which covered the artists of specific regions. Albert 
Jacquot’s Kksui de repertoire des artistes lorrains (Paris, 
1904), J -J. Barbe’s Dictionnaire des musiciens de la 
Moselle (Metz, 1929); Yolandc de Brossard's edition of 
I, E. S J de Labordc's Musiciens de Paris. 1535 1792 
(Pans, 1965); and Rene Muller’s Anthologie des com- 
positeurs de musique d'Alsace (Strasbourg, 1970). Two 
excellent encyclopedias the Larousse de la musique., 
edited by Norbert Dufourcq, Felix Raugel and Armand 
Machabey (Pans, 1957), and an Encyclopedic edited by 
Frani^ois Michel, Francois Lesure and Vladimir 
l edorov (Pans, 1958-61) - offer especially useful 
coverage of French musicians (see §3, (i)) 

GERMANY. The first biographical dictionary of 
musicians, Mattheson’s Grundlage of 1740, covered 
mainly German musicians. Others with this same cover- 
age might have been expected to follow, but though 
Gerber's and Eitner’s later compilations laid some stress 
on German musicians, it was not until 1929 that a 
dictionary devoted solely to German artists appeared, 
H H. Mueller von Asow's Deutsches Musiker-Lx^xicon 
(Dresden, 1929). Except for the second edition of 
Mueller’s work, published under the new title 
Kurschners deutscher Musiker-Kalendar 1954 (Berlin, 
1954), there has been no more recent work. Between 
1740 and 1929, however, there were a number of dic- 
tionaries for specific regions and cities. F. J. Lipowsky's 
Haierisches Musik-Lexikon (Munich, 1811//? 1971) was 
the earliest, followed chronologically by C. F. von 


Ledebur's Tonkiinstler- Lexicon Berlin’s (Berlin, 1861/ 
/fl965); Carl StiehPs Liiheckisches Tonkunstlerlexikon 
(Leipzig, 1887); Karl Kossmaly and C. H. Herzel’s pre- 
viously discussed Schlesisches Tonkunstler-Lexikon 
(Breslau, 1846-7//?); Ewald Roder’s Lexikon, enthal- 
tend kurze Bwgraphien in Schlesien geborener 
Tonkiinstler (Bunzlau, 1890); and Hermann Fey's 
Schleswig-Holstemische Musiker (Hamburg, 1922). A 
dictionary of Rheinische Musiker, edited by K. G. 
Fellerer (1960-67) and by Dietrich Kiimper from 
1969, and Hubert Unverricht’s Musik und Musiker am 
Mittelrhein (Mainz (1974 ), are the most recent reg- 
ional dictionanes. 

Composers and writers on music in East Germany 
are adequately covered in two publications - Heinrich 
Simbnger's Werkkatalog zeitgenossischer Komponisten 
aus den deutschen Ostgehieten and its supplements 
(Esslingen, 1955; suppls. 1961, 1965, 1968) which pro- 
vide excellent biographical sketches and useful lists of 
works, and the Komponisten und Musik-wissenschaft- 
l idler der Deutschen Demokratischen Repuhlik: 
Kurzhiographien und Werkverzeichnis.se of members of 
the Verband Deutscher Komponisten und Musik- 
wissenschafthchcr (Berlin, 1959, enlarged 2/1967). 
Performers, teachers and others involved in music are, 
at present, not covered 

(iRE:AT BRITAIN. For decadcs the British seem to have 
been as interested in the musicians of all Europe as in 
their own Very few biographical dictionaries produced 
in Britain have been limited to British musicians; they 
include the curious but not very useful ABC Dario 
Musico (Bath, 1780), James Brown and S. S. Stratton’s 
monumental British Musical Biography (London and 
Birmingham, 1897//?! 971), Frederick Crowest’s un- 
justifiably obscure Dictionary of British Musicians 
(London, 1895); and Jeffrey Pulver’s A Biographical 
Dutionary of Old English Mu.sic (London, 1927/ 
RI96K) covering English musicians from about 1200 to 
1700. 

Except for those, British lexicographers up to the 
end of World War II had compiled only international 
dictionaries, und more of those than any other country. 
Though international m scope, most of them, of course, 
emphasized British musicians. The more important ones 
arc: William Bingley’s Mmical Biography (London, 
1814, 2/1834//?1971); John Sainsbury's A Dictionary 
of Musicians (London, 1824, repr. 1825//? 1966, 2/ 
1827); David Baptie’s A Handbook of Musical 
Biography (London, 1883, 2/1887) and his Musicians 
of All Times (London, 1889, 2/1897), Brown’s 
Biographical Dictionary of Musicians (Paisley and 
London, 1886//?! 970); and a work of the same title by 
W. H Cummings (London, 1892, rev. 2/1934). The 
most famous, though not strictly a biographical dic- 
tionary, was that compiled by Grove: the third edition, 
in particular, is strong on British musicians. 

More recent works include Russell Palmer’s British 
Music (London, 1948), which is mainly about contem- 
porary musicians, and several issues of the International 
Who’s Who in Music und Musicians' Directory (London, 
9/1980) in which Britons receive considerably more 
attention than artists of other nations. A Biographical 
Dictionary of Actors. Actre.s.ses, Musicians. Dancers, 
Managers and Other Stage Personnel in London, 
1660-1800, an imposing project by Phillip Highfill, 
Kalman Burnim and Edward Langhams, will contain 
about 5000 biographical entries - predominantly 
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British - when the projected 12 volumes are complete 
(Carbondale, 111., 1973-). 

General reference tools must be used for information 
about Scottish musicians since 1800; the period from 
I4(K) to 1800 IS ably dealt with in David Baptic's 
Musical Scotland (Paisley, 1894//?1972). Welsh 
musicians before 1900 are discussed by M. O. Jones in 
his Bywgraffiaelh cerddorion Cymreig (CardilT, 1890), 
and in F. Griflith's better-known Notable Welsh 
Musicians of Today (London, 2/1896), but for 20th- 
century artists, British dictionaries must be searched. 

HUNGARY. Joszef Sagh's Magyar zeneszeti lexicon 
(Budapest, 1879, 2/1900-11) is an essential .secondary 
source despite its age. Imre Molnar’s newer A magyar 
muzsika kbnyve (Budapest, 1936) offers many improve- 
ments, including a wealth of portraits, and more recent 
information about organizations as well as musicians in 
all fields, but it docs not supplant Sagh's efforts. Gyula 
Czigany’s Contemporary Hungarian Composers 
(Budapest, 1970, 3/1974) is unusually up to date and 
especially useful because it is in English. 

INDIA. There were few sources of biographical infor- 
mation about Indian musicians in Western alphabets 
until P. Sambamoorthy began his Dictionary of South 
Indian Music and Musicians (Madras, 1952-71) It is 
encyclopiedic in scope, including biographies, terms and 
topics, but the biographical coverage is limited to 
Indians. For musicians in the North Indian tradition no 
such compilation exists, but some living artists and mus- 
icologists are included in the slight Who's Who of Indian 
Musicians (New Delhi, 1968). 

IRELAND. For information on Irish musicians resear- 
chers must rely mainly on general music encyclopedias, 
collected biographies and scattered notices to be found 
in dictionaries of British artists. A small Catalogue of 
Contemporary Irish Composers by E, M. Deale (Dublin, 
1968, 2/1973) offers bio-bibliographies for about 30 
living artists 

ISRAEL (and Jewish musicians world-wide). The first 
biographical dictionary of Jewi.sh musicians was Gdal 
Saleski’s Famous Musicians of a Wandering Race (New 
York, 1927/y?, 2/1949 as Famous Musicians oj Jewish 
Origin). It was and is a dependable .source (Not depend- 
able but necessary to note are Christa Rock and Hans 
Bruckner’s Judentum und Musik (Munich, 1936, 
3/1938) and Thcophil Stengel and Herbert Gerigk’s 
Lexikon der Juden (Frankfurt am Mam, 1940, 2/1943), 
two of several scurrilous dictionaries issued in sup- 
port of Nazi racist doctrines.) Israel Shalita’s Entsi- 
klopediyah le-musikah (Tel-Aviv, 1950-65) includes 
musicians of other nations but stresses Jewish musicians 
around the world. Manassch Ravina and Shclomoh 
Skulsky's Who is Who in ACUM (Tcl-Aviv, 1965; 
suppl. 1966) IS a useful work concerned only with mus- 
icians in Israel. The most up to date bio- bibliographical 
dictionary is Macy Nulman’s Concise Encyclopedia of 
Jewish Music (New York, 1975). 

ITALY. A ‘Descrizione generale dei virtuosi filar- 
monici Italiani’ in Carlo Gervasom’s Nuova teoria di 
musica (Parma, 1812) constitutes the first biographical 
dictionary of Italian musicians. 19th-century musicians 
are surveyed in Giovanni Masutto’s / maestri di musica 
italiani del secolo XIX (Venice, 1880, 3/1882), while 
Alberto de Angclis’s L’ Italia musicale d'oggi (Rome, 
1918, 3/1928) supplements that by covering musicians 
living in 1918 and then 1928. A group of excellent 
encyclopedias and international biographical diction- 


aries compiled in Italy, all of which stress Italian artists, 
ably augment and complement these three national bio- 
graphies. The encyclopedias of Andrea Della Corte 
(1926, 6/1959), Claudio Sartori (1963-^), G. M. Gatti 
(1966-) and Carlo Schmidl's international dictionary 
(see §3 (i)) furnish remarkably broad coverage. In 
addition, a conspicuous group of collected biographies 
comprehends Italian musicians in various regions and 
cities, and though collected biographies are not nor- 
mally a part of this essay, these extend the coverage of 
the works mentioned above to such a degree that they 
deserve to be listed: 

Apulia P Sorrcnti / mwiuiMt di Puglia (Ban, 1966) 

Bergamo J S. Mayr Biografie di svrittori e artisti muswale her- 
gamaschi (Bergamo, 1875) 

Emilia A DamcrmiandG Roncaglia Musicisti della, scuolaemdiana, 
Chigiana, xiii ( 1956) 

Liguria -See Piedmonl 

Lombardy A Damenni and CJ Roncaglia Musicisii lomhardi ed 
emdiani. C'higiana. xv ( 1958) 

Lucca -A Bonaccorsi Afuc.wr/ c(/ Lua a (Florence. 1966) 

Manlua-A Bertololti Musiri alia cone dei Gonzaga in Mantova 
(Milan, l89()//ei969) 

Naples -F de Mura Ennclopedia della canzone napolciana (Naples, 
1969) 

Parma-C Alcan /*urr«u mW/w lUM-va a (Parma, 1931 ) 

Piedmonl A DamcrmiandG Roncaglia Musk i.Miptemonlesie ligun, 
Chigiana, xvi (1959) \ 

Smigaglia G RadiciolLi ‘Biografie dci musicisli Smigaglia', Tedtro, 
musica e mu.su usu in Smigaglia (Milan, 1 893/ R 1 97 3), 143-84 \ 

Tuscany A DamcrmiandG Barblan Musicisti toscani, Chigiana, %n 
(1055) 

Vcrcclli- C Negn Biografie dei muMCislt venellesi (Milan, 1909) 
JAPAN Biographical dictionaries of musicians pub- 
lished in Japan before World War II appear to be almost 
totally unknown in the West. Unfortunately, those pub- 
lished since the war are largely concerned with 
European and American artists Y Togashi’s Nihon no 
sakkyokuka (Tokyo, 1956). which discusses 63 contem- 
poraries, IS an exception, but the language remains a 
barrier. 

LATIN AMFRICA. Biographical dictionaries of the 
musicians in Latin American countries arc sorely 
needed, although there are a few. their scope is limited 
Seiafin Ramirez's La hahana arlisiita (Havana. 1891) 
contains nearly 200 pages devoted to Cuban 
musicians and Vasco Mariz’s Dicionarto hio-hiblio- 
grafico musical (Rio de Janeiro, 1948) includes mainly 
Brazilian artists. Heriberto Zapata Cucncar has pro- 
duced four works on Colombian musicians. His Com- 
po.sitores antwquenos (Medellin, 1973) is an alphabeti- 
cal dictionary The other three - Compositores colum- 
hianos (Medellin, 1962), Compositores vallecaucanos 
(Medellin, 1968) and Compositores narmehses 
(Medellin, 1973) arc all collected biographies. Peter 
Vasquez Messmer’s Compositores bolivianos (La Paz, 
1975), fills a great need for bio-bibliographical informa- 
tion about Bolivian composers most of whom had been 
noted only superficially in a few general books on Latin 
American music. Peruvian musicians (and visitors to 
Peru) are noted in Rodolfo Barbacci's ‘Apuntes para un 
diccionario biografico musical peruano', Fenix, vi 
(1949), 414-510; an alphabetized dictionary of Peruvian 
musicians and topics is to be fond in Carlos Raygada’s 
‘Guia musical del Peru', F^nix, xii (1956-7), 3-77, and 
xiv (1964), 3-95, and Andres Sas’s La musica en la 
Catedral de Lima (Lima, 1970-72) includes a two- 
volume biographical dictionary. Other publications in- 
clude the Pan American Union’s Compositores de 
America (Washington, DC, 1955-1972), which, strictly 
speaking, is a collected biography, and Juan Alvarez 
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Coral’s Compositores mexicanos (Mexico City, 1971). 
Aside from these, only sketchy and scattered informa- 
tion exists. 

Encyclopedias, however, are of some assistance; in 
particular, Albert Torrellas and Jaime Pahissa’s 
Oiccionario de la musica ilustrado (Barcelona, 1927-9, 
2/1947-52); Otto Mayer-Serra’s Musica y musicos de 
iMtinoamcrica (Mexico City, 1947); Victor de 
Rubertis’s Pequefio dicciomrio musical (Buenos Aires, 
3/1949, 6/1962); and Nestor Ortiz Odengo’s 

Diccumano de la musica (Buenos Aires, 1949, 2/1965), 
which is a translation, with Latin-American addenda, of 
the 1945 edition of Andrea Della Corte and Guido 
Gatti’s Italian Dizionario (Tunn, 1926, 6/1959). O. 
Schiuma’s Musica y musicos argentmos (Buenos Aires, 
1943), Rodolfo Anzaga’s Enciclopedia de la music a 
Argentina (Buenos Aires, 1971), Luiz Cosme’s 
Diccumano musical (Rio de Janeiro, 1957) and Carlos 
Poblete’s Diccumano de la musica (Valparaiso, 1972) 
offer specific information about the artists m 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile respectively 

LATVIA See USSR. 

MIiXICO. See LATIN AML RICA. 

NhTtlER LANDS Edouard Gregoir, who compiled two 
bio-bibhographies of Belgian musicians, the Galene hio- 
graphique des artistes-musiciens beiges and an expanded 
Les artistes-musiciens beiges, provided the first large- 
scale dictionary of Dutch musicians in his Biographic 
des artistes-musicwns neerlandais (Brussels, 1864). He 
published two other works which include both Belgian 
und Dutch artists. The earlier was his Essai histonque 
sur la musique et les musiciens dans les Pays-Bas 
(Brussels, 1861). The second combined material from 
his 1864 work on the Netherlands with material from 
ihe 1862 work on Belgium, added some coverage of 
brcnch musicians, and appeared in a section entitled 
‘Notices biographiqucs' of his four- volume Litierature 
musualc (Brussels, 1872-6). Although the sequence is 
Lonfusing the interrelationships are particularly interest- 
ing 

Edmond vandcr Straeten’s classic work. La musique 
au\ Pays-Bas avant le XIXe siecle (Brussels, 1867-88/ 
R\%9), contains important additional material to 
Gregoir’s work, especially in volumes vi-viii which, re- 
spectively, survey Dutch musicians in Italy and in Spain 
before 19(K). J. P. Heije supplied several useful lists of 
Dutch musicians in volumes i and ii of the lournal 
Houwsteenen /aarboek der Vereenigtng voor Neder- 
landsche muziekgcschiedenis (1869 74) A valuable 
anonymous work called Onze musici portretlen en bio- 
grafeen was first published in Rotterdam m 1898, went 
through two subsequent editions, the later in 1923, but 
does not appear to be widely available. J. H. Letzer’s 
Muzikaal Nederland (Utrecht, 1911, 2/1913) com- 
prehends musicians from 1850 to 1910, therefore abut- 
ting and extending the coverage of Vander Straeten and 
Gregoir, and is an indispensable work. Karel de 
Schnjver (who also compiled a bio-bibliography of 
Belgian musicians) earned Letzer’s coverage still later in 
his Levende componisten (Louvain, 1954- 5). 

Important complements to these are some worthwhile 
encyclopedias compiled in the Netherlands, all of which 
emphasize Dutch musicians and activities. Henn Viotta’s 
Lexicon der toonkunst (Amsterdam, 1881-5) is the ear- 
liest; Gerard Keller and Philip Kruseman’s very useful 
Gcillustreerd muzteklexicon (The Hague, 1932) was the 
only other before World War II. Since 1956 four major 


works, all wider in scope, have appeared: the 
Encyclopedic van de muziek edited by L. M. G. 
Amtzenius, Henk Badings, Jaap Kunst and others (Am- 
sterdam, 1956" 7); an Algemene muziekencyclopedie 
edited by August Corbet and Wouter Paap in six 
volumes (Antwerp and Amsterdam, 1957-63, suppl. ed. 
J. Robijns, 1972); a smaller two- volume work by 
Salomon Bottenheim and Paap, the Prisma encyclopedic 
der muziek (Utrecht, 2/1957); and a third edition of G. 
Slagmolcn’s Muzieklexicon (Utrecht, 3/1974). Together 
these offer excellent coverage. 

NORWAY. See SCANDINAVIA, 

PERU. See LATIN AMERICA. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. Banas y Castillo’s Music and 
Theater of the Philippine People (Manila, 1924) 
includes a biographical dictionary (pp. 61-122); there 
IS, apparently, nothing more recent. 

POLAND Ignacy PotoCki's 1818 ‘Maly slowniczek 
muzyezny' in Pamigtnik Warszawski, considered in ear- 
lier sections of this essay, was one of the earliest of all 
biographical dictionaries, but a more comprehensive 
and accurate - and a more useful work - by Wojciech 
Sowinski supersedes it. First published in French as 
Us musiciens polonais et slaves (Paris, 1857//H971), it 
was reissued in Polish in 1874. It is rich in lengthy 
biographical notices with excellent bibliographies. 
Almost 100 years later, but covering the same period as 
Sowinski, IS Adolf Chybinski’s Slownik muzykdw 
dawnci Polski do roku IfiOO (Krakow, 1949, and in 
KM, new ser , vi-vii, 1948 9) A more up-to-date two- 
volume version, edited by J. M. Chominski, was issued 
under the title Slownik muzykdw polskich (Krakow, 
1964-7). Pawel Podejko’s Nieznani muzyey polscy 
(Bydgoszcz, 1966), a bio-bibliography of ‘unknown’ 
Polish musicians, attempts to supplement the earlier 
works. 

The useful Encyklopedja muzyki by Jozef Reiss, first 
issued in 1924 (Warsaw), edited by S. Slcdzinski and 
republished under the title Mala encyklopedta muzyki in 
1960, complements the strictly biographical compila- 
tions above In 1968 another edition was published with 
the same title but without reference to Reiss, the original 
compiler. Still later, a so-called ‘second’ edition of that 
work followed (Warsaw, 1970) and, as is often the case, 
the latest edition excels in numerous ways, but the 
earlier versions remain useful for articles subsequently 
eliminated 

PORTUGAL. Like PotoSki’s work noted under Poland, 
above, Jose MazTia’s Diccionario biogrdfico de musicos 
portugueses (compiled in 1790 but first printed in 
Lisbon in 1944-5) was one of the earliest of all bio- 
graphical dictionaries of musicians; its 300 biographies 
are still valuable. Joaquim de Vasconcellos’s Os musicos 
portuguezes (Oporto, 1870) and Ernesto Vieira’s 
Diciondno biogrdfico de musicos portuguezes (Lisbon, 
1900-04) are two magnificent works whose coverage 
shows considerable overlapping but which are nonethe- 
less useful and complementary. The only later biogra- 
phical reports on Portuguese musicians are in Eugenio 
Amorim’s Diciondrio biogrdfico de musicos do norte de 
Portugal (Oporto, 1935) and Tomas Borba’s encyclope- 
dia, the Diciondrio de musica ilustrado (Lisbon, 1956, 
2/1962-5). 

ROMANIA. Viorel Cosma’s Compozitori si mu^icologi 
romdni (Bucharest, 1965) appeared in a revised and 
enlarged second edition in 1970 with the title Muzicieni 
romdni lexicon and was the first biographical dictionary 
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of' musicians tor this region. Its emphasis is on contem- 
poraries. 

SCANDINAVIA. The countries of this area arc con- 
sidered together here because a dictionary or ency- 
clopedia published in any one of them usually includes 
information about the music and musicians of the 
others. John H. Yoell’s The Nordic Sound, for example, 
includes a ‘C'omposers’ Gallery’ which reports on 
musicians from all three countries. 

Among the very few biographical dictionaries limited 
solely to Danish, to Swedish or to Norwegian arti.sis arc 
Sundelin's Norrldndskt musikliv (Uppsala, 1946) 
(including biographies of Swedish musicians in a sepa- 
rate section), H. Olsen and Otto Olsson’s dictionary of 
Swedish church musicians, Svenska kyrkomusici 
(Stockholm, 1928, 2/1936), and Bjame Kortsen’s 
Contemporary Norwegian Piano Music (Bergen, 1973), 
which includes bio-bibliographics of 50 present-day 
Norwegian composers. Apart from these, seekers of 
biographical data must rely on encyclopedias. Those 
from Denmark include Hortense Panum and William 
Behrend's Illustreret musiklexikon edited by O M 
Sandvik (Copenhagen, 1924-6) A new edition by Povl 
Hamburger and others was published in 1940, and a 
still later and even more valuable edition appeared under 
the title Aschehougs musikleksikon (Copenhagen, 
1957-8). A. Kjerulf and N Backhausen's Mustkkens 
hvem. hvad. hvor politikens musikleksikon (Copen- 
hagen, 1950) has been a popular work, and a later 
edition edited by L E Bramsen was issued in three 
separate volumes, the first two biographical, the third 
terminological (Copenhagen, 1961 2) Two impressive 
Norwegian encyclopedias arc Olav Gurvin and (/) 
Anker’s Musikkleksikon (Oslo, 1949, rev 2/1959) and 
Qystcin Gaukstad’s Gyldendals musikkleksikon (Oslo, 
1962). In Sweden the earliest encyclopedia was the 
Musik-lexwon of J. L. Hoeijer (Stockholm, 1864, suppl 
1867). Tobias Norlind’s Allmdnt musiklexikon 
( Stockholm, 1912-16, 2/1 927- 8) and Sohlman v musik - 
lexikon (Stockholm, 1948-52, rev. enlarged 2/1975 ) 
are both excellent works. The latter is deservedly con- 
sidered a standard encyclopedia ranking with those of 
Pena Costa, Sartori, Michel and others Bonniers mus- 
iklexikon, edited by Ake Engstrbm and F. H Tornblom 
(Stockholm, .3/1975), is a useful one-volume work 
which stresses biographies of Scandinavians A popular 
two-volume encyclopedia on which Engstrom and 
Tornblom drew heavily was Tonkonsten internal tone I It 
musiklexikon (Stockholm, 1955 7). 

SPAIN. Felipe Pedrcll’s Diccionarw hiogrdfico v hih- 
liogrdfico (Barcelona, 1894 7) stopped at ‘Ga?’ in the 
alphabet, a considerable misfortune because it included 
Latin American musicians as well as those of Spam and 
Portugal. The Baron dc Alcahali de Mosquera (fre- 
quently referred to as ‘Ruiz de Lihon’) published La 
musica en Valencia (Valencia, 1903) - a useful dic- 
tionary of the musicians of that city. A three-volume 
Musicos vasscos (San Sebastian, 1972) by A. Sagardia 
gives information on Basque musicians, organizations 
and institutions. Rogelio del Villar’s two-volume 
Musicos espaholes (Madrid, 1918-27), though more a 
collected biography than a dictionary, is essential. Jose 
Ricart Matas’ s Diccionarw hiogrdfico de la musica 
(Barcelona, 1956, 2/1966), although international in 
scope, stresses Spanish musicians sufficiently to warrant 
attention also. Fortunately, a group of good encyclope- 
dias from Spain complements the coverage of these 


strictly biographical works: C. J. Melcior’s Diccionario 
enciclopedico (Lerida, 1859); the Diccionarw de la mu- 
sica ilustrado edited by Albert Torrcllas and Jaime 
Pahissa and others (Barcelona, 1927 9; a second edi- 
tion was expanded to four volumes by Torrellas in 
1947 '52 as Diccionarw enciclopedico de la musica), a 
four-volume Enciclopedia Salvat de la musica 
(Barcelona, 1967), which is a Spanish version of the 
copious Michcl Encvclopedie (1958-61), and a ‘Hand- 
lexikon’ by Manuel Vails Gorina, Diccionarw de la mu- 
sica (Madnd, 1971). Superior to all of these, and indi- 
spensable for any studies of Spanish music, is Joaquim 
Pena Costa’s Diccionario de la musica iMhor (Barce- 
lona, 19.54). 

SWhDFN. See SCANDINAVIA. 

SWITZERLAND A small but uniformly excellent group 
of lexica provides essential information on Swiss 
musicians, beginning with Georg Becker's La musique 
en Suisse . . notices historiqucs, hiographiques et bihlw- 
graphiqucs (Geneva, 1874) Edgar Refardt's Historisch- 
hwgraphisches Musikerlexikon der Schweiz (Leipzig 
and Zunch, 1928) was the standard bio-bibliograpl)ical 
reference work until Becker, many years after his jlirst 
work, collaborated with Willi Schuh to producc\thc 
biographical second volume of the Schwcher 
Musikhuch (Zurich, 1939) An enlarged version of tnat 
volume was published separately in 1964 as the 
Sdnvcizcr Musik-Lc\ikonj Dictionnuirc dcs musuiens 
suisses, and it is now the primary source for information 
about Swiss musicians of all periods A collection of 
bio-bibliographies, Forty Contemporary Swiss Com- 
posers (Amriswil, 1956), issued by the Swiss C'om- 
posers' League, provides extensive inlormation in 
English about the lives and works, together with por- 
traits, of some contemporary composers 

riJRKi Y Turkey's new curopcanizcd musical 
activities have been made more apparent to the West in 
a number of reference books which include two useful 
bio-bibliographics and three encyclopedias since 1964 
The biographical works are M Oransav’s Cagdas seslen- 
diricileri/iz ve kug vazarlarimiz (Ankara, 1969), and T 
Y O/tuna’s Turk musikisi ansiklopcdisi (Istanbul, 
1969 ) The three encyclopedias which augment their 
biographical coverage are Vural Sozer’s Muzik ve mu- 
zisyenler ansiklopedisi (Istanbul, 1964), Earuk Ycncr’s 
and llhan Mimaroglu's Ku(,'uk hati muzigi ansiklopedisi 
(Lstanbul, 2/1966); and Yener’s Muzik kilavuzu (Milliyet 
Yayinlari, 1970). 

USA A plethora of dictionaries of American 
musicians compels a division of this section into two 
parts’ those works encompassing musicians throughout 
the whole country, and those specialized works covering 
the artists of one state or region which are listed in four 
sections below (Dictionaries of American ‘popular 
musicians are listed in §3 (v)). The first biographical 
dictionary was F. O. Jones’s A Handbook oj American 
Music and Musicians (Canaseraga, NY, 1886//? 1971). 
An earlier work by J. Parker, A Musical Biography, is 
sometimes called the first American biographical dic- 
tionary but is in fact a collected biography of inter- 
national .scope and little merit. 

In 1905 O. G. T. Sonneck issued his monumental 
Bibliography of Early Secular American Music, revised 
by W. T. Upton (1945, 2/1 964//? 1973), and thou^ 
primarily a bibliography, it included in its ‘index’, in 
alphabetical order, biographies of many American 
artists then unknown. It is an extremely valuable ap- 
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pendage. R. J. Wolfe’s analogous bibliography for the 
period 1801 to 1825, Secular Music in America (New 
York, 19f4), followed the same procedure, as do two 
other more specialized lists, D. L. Hixon’s Music in 
Early America (Metuchen, NJ, 1970) and C. E. 
Wunderlich’s History of American Music Periodicals, 
1782'1825 (diss., U. of Michigan, 1971). Lloyd's 
Church Musicians Directory (Chicago, 19 10//? 1 974), 
F. J. Metcalf ’s American Writers and Compilers oj 
Sacred Music (New York, 1925//?1967), and E. E. 
Hipsher’s American Opera and its Composers 
(Philadelphia, 1927) all reported on the life and works 
of American musicians in even more specialized fields. 

Most of the other available biographical dictionaries 
of Americans are concerned with those of the 20th 
century Claire Reis’s standard American Composers of 
Today (New York, 1930, 2/1932 as Amcruan 
Composers, 3/1938 as Composers in America, rev, en* 
larged 4/1947), William C Handy’s Negro Authors and 
Composers of the United Stales (New York. 1935/ 
/?1976); The Year in American Music (New York, 
1946-), which included in each issue a dictionary of 
‘Composers in America’, The ASCAP Biographical 
Ihclwnary (New York, 1948, 2/1952, 3/1966), Virgil 
Thomson’s American Music since 1910 (New York, 
1970), which contains a dictionary of 106 American 
contemporaries, sections of Christopher Pavlakis's 
directory. The American Music Handbook (Riverside, 
NJ, 1974), and C E. Claghom's new Biographical 
Dictionary of American Music (Nyack, NY, 1974) Two 
more works have been announced a Dictionary oj 
American Composers by Neil Butterworth (London, in 
preparation) and Contemporary American Composers' a 
Biographical Dictionary by E R Anderson (Boston, 
1976) Surprisingly, no encyclopedia of music has been 
compiled in the USA containing enough information on 
native musicians to supplement these biographical 
works to any extent 

IW PASl 

Pennsylvania f cdcialion ul Music C’lubs Pomsvhama ( ompeners anti 
ihi'ir Compvsuinmt (Philadelphia, 1923) 

(i T Pdwards Musu and Musuians of Matnc (Porlland, Maine, 
1928;/? 1 970) 

f l C Ciranniss Connettuul Composers (New Haven, I93S) 

(i M Rohrer Musiit and Mu.su lam oj Pennwlvania (Philadelphia, 
1940//? 1970) 

S Spaeth Mumc and Dance in New York Stale (New York, I9S|| 
Mu.\u and Dance in the New Enftland States (New York, 1953) 
Musu and Dance in Pennwhama, New Jer\e\ and Delaware 
(New York. 1954) 

P r Wiggins Maine Compo\er\ and their AfM.uc (RiK'kland, Maine, 
1959) 

I P Mangier Rhode Island Music and Musicians, 17.13 IS50 
(Delroit. 1965) 

FHF MlDWtST 

P C Krohn A Century of Missouri Music (Si Louis, Missouri, 
1924//?j‘>^l as Missouri Music) 

Indiana Federation of Music Clubs Indiana Composers, Native and 
-4 (/opW (Bloomington. Ind , 1936) 

D James (Michigan Federation of Music Clubsl Mu higan Composers- 
Biofrraphical Notes (Ypsilanti, Mich , 1938) 

Iowa Federation of Music Flubs Musical lowana, IS3S -l9.ilt (n p , 
■’1939) 

M H Osburn Ohio Composers and Musical A uthors (Colum bus, Ohio, 
1942) 

Wisconsin Pedcralion of Music Clubs tVisconsin Composers (n p , 
1948) 

N 0 McGee Af<»rt/ucJlrv Co/w/irwcrs (Frankfort, Ky , 1950) 

8 II Saunders. Musu and Dance m the Central States (Hollywood, 
1952) 

Catalogue oj Representative Works by Resident Living Composers of 
Ulinois. also Brief Biographical Sketches (n p , I960) 

R R. Fink and J. A Johnson, Annotated Directory oj Michigan 
Orchestral Compo.sers (Detroit, 1967) 


THF SOUTH 

E M McCartney Virginia Composers (n p., 1935) 

O j Knippers Who’.\ Who among Southern Singers and Composers 
(Hot Springs, Arkansas, 1937) 

S Spaeth Music and Dance in the Southeastern States (New York, 
1952) 

North Carolina Federation of Music Clubs North Carolina Musicians 
(Chapel Hill, 1956) 

Southeastern C'omposcrs’ League Crt/a/ogueCHallicsburg, Mississippi, 
1962) 

L Panzen Louisiana Composers (New Orleans, 1972) 

TIfF WEST 

Who\\ Who in Music in California (Los Angeles, 1920) 

G C Smith Creative Arts in Texas a Handbook of Biography 
(Nashville. Tenn , 1926) 

B D IJssher Who's Who in Musu and Dance in Southern Caiijornui 
(Hollywood, 1933. 1940 as Musu and Dance in California, com- 
piled by W I Perlman, cd J Rodrigucr, 1948 as WwAff o/it/yjance 
in California and the West, cd. R D Saunders) 

E C Whitlock and R D Saunders. Music and Dance m Texas, 
Oklahoma and the Southwest (Hollywood, 1950) 

Wa.shmgton Federation of Music C'lubs' Washington State Composers 
(Seattle, •’1962) 

C Boone Index of Bay Area Composers (Berkeley, C alif , 1964) 

T Tcxlaio The Holden Years of Hawaiian Entertainment, IH74 1^74 
(Honolulu, 1974) 

USSR The earliest biographical dictionaries were the 
Ruchnoy muzikal'niy .^lovar' (‘Music dictionary’) com- 
piled by A. Garras (Moscow, 1850) and the Bio- 
graficheskiy leksikon ru,\.s'kikh kompozitorov by A, I. 
Rubets (St Petersburg, 1879, 72/1886). Neither appears 
to be widely available today. More accessible, though in 
some ways less dependable, is A. A Il’yinsky’s 
Biografiya kompozitorov IV XX vekov (Moscow, 
1904). An lUyustrirovanmy slovar' (‘Illustrated dictio- 
nary’) limited to living musician.s was published in 
Odessa m 1907 8, but Us two volumes totalled only 70 
pages. The first works to furnish worthwhile informa- 
tion in a language of the Western world were A. 
Vodarsky-Shiracffs Russian Composers and Musi- 
cians (New York, 194()//?1969) and 1. F. Belza’s Hand- 
book oj Soviet Musicians (London, 1943/R1972, 3/ 
1945) They remain important sources. Sovel.skive kom- 
pozitori, edited by G Bcrnandt and A. N. Dol'zhansky 
(Moscow, 1957), provides biographies for over 1000 
Russian composers and is indispensable. Even more up 
to date, but international in scope, are Yu. Ya. 
Vaynkop’s Kratkiv hiograficheskiy slovar' kompozitorov 
(‘Short biographical dictionary of composers’; 
Leningrad, 1968, 3/1976) and L V. Mikheyeva’s 
Rogovorim o muzike (‘Talking about music’; Leningrad, 
1965, 2/1968). A dependable biographical dictionary of 
Estonian musicians, Biograajilihe leksikon, edited by H. 
Aumere and others, was published under the sponsor- 
ship of Eesti Heliloojad Muusikateadlased (Tallinn, 
1966). Latvian dictionaries include W. Neumann’s 
lA'Xikon bahisehcr Tunkunstler (Riga, 1909), which is 
reported to provide valuable coverage of a group of 
musicians perhaps too little known to most of the world, 
and S. Slumbre’s Kratkiye biograjicheskiye danntye i 
perechen vazhneyshikh trudov kompozitorov (Riga, 
1959), which includes 42 bio-bibliographies of more 
recent artists. 

General encyclopedias arc also helpful. The earliest 
was Yuly Engel’s Muzikal'niy slovar' (Moscow, 1901- 
4), a translation of Riemann’s Uxikon, which contains 
many biographies of pre-Revolutionary Russians added 
by Engel. He also published a Kratkiy muzikal'niy 
slovar' (‘Concise dictionary of music'), an encyclopedia 
of terms and biographies with even more emphasis on 
Russian artists (Moscow, 1907), as well as a pocket 
encyclopedia, Karmanniy muzikal'niy slovar’ (Moscow, 
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1913). Later encyclopedias are the Entsiklopedicheskiy 
muzikaVniy slovar' by B. S. Shteynpress and 1. M. 
Yampol’sky (Moscow, 1959, enlarged 2/1966); A. L. 
Ostrovsky’s Sputnik muzikanta: entsiklopedicheskiy 
karmanniy slovar’ spravochnik (‘The musician's compan- 
ion: a pocket encyclopedic dictionary'; Leningrad. 
1964, 2/1969); and Yury Keldish’s Muzikal'naya entsik- 
lopediya (Moscow, 1973-). An unusual source of in- 
formation about 18th-century artists is the sequence of 
‘Notes biographiques’ scattered throughout the three 
volumes of Robert Mooscr’s Annales de la musique et 
des musiciens en Russie au XVIIIe siecle (Geneva, 
1948-51). 

As is true for France, Italy and the USA, a group of 
dictionaries, and some works falling somewhere be- 
tween collected biographies and dictionaries, combine to 
furnish excellent and widespread coverage of specific 
areas and peoples of the USSR and they warrant notice 
here: 

A7FRBAIJAN 

R G Khalilov Kompoziton i muzykovedvi Azerhavdzhanskov SSR 
(Baku, 1956, '>2/1959) 

E Abasova Molodive kompoziton A zerhavdzhana [Young composers 
of Azerbaijan] (Baku, 1961, 2/1965) 

HFimiJS.SIA 

D N Zhuravlev Kompoziton .\ovi‘t\kov Belorussn (Minsk, 

UtORGlA 

G. Chkhikvadze kompoziton Gruzmxkov SSR ('I'bilisi, 1940) 

KAZAKSTAN 

Kompoziton sovetskovo Kazakhxtana \pravochntk [Composers of 
Soviet Kazakstan a handbook] (Alma-Ata, 1954) 

LENINGRAD 

Lenmgradskive kompoziton (Leningrad, 1950) 

MOLDAVIA 

Kompoziton Moldavskov SSR (Kishinev, 1956, ’>2/1967) 

A Skoblionok Kompoziton Moldavskoy SSR {Moscow, 

V Degtyaryov Kompoziton i muztkovedi Moldavii (Kishinev, 1971) 

lAJIKISTAN 

Kompozitorl Tadzhik tstona (Dushanbe, 1957, 7/1966) 

TATAR 

Ya Girshman Kompoziton sovetskovo Tatarstana (Kazan’, 1957) 

II7BFKISTAN 

A Asinovskaya and 1 Akbarov Kompoziton sovetskovo Vzhektstana 
biograficheskiye ocherki (Tashkent, 1959) 

UKRAINE 

Kompoziton Ukrainskoy SSR (Moscow, 1940) 

A 1 Mukha and N Sydorenko Spdka kompozitonv URSR (Kiev, 
1968) 

YUGOSLAVIA The earliest biographical dictionary 
seems to have been V. R. Djordjevic’s Prilozt hiograj- 
skom recniku srpskih muzicara (‘Contribution towards 
a biographical dictionary of Serbian musicians’) 
(Belgrade, 1950), containing 46 sketches About the 
same number of Croatian composers arc described in 
Kresimir Kovatevic’s Hrvatski kompoziton i njihova 
djela (Zagreb, 1960, enlarged 2/1971--). The Union of 
Yugoslav Composers published Kompozitori i musi^ki 
pisci (Belgrade, 1968), a catalogue of the society’s mem- 
bers and their works, in English as well as Serbo-Croat 
and therefore useful to a wide readership. Stanko 
Trobina’s Slovenskt erkveni skladatelji (Maribor, 1972) 
is more precisely a collected biography, but it offers 
copious information on a great many Slovenian com- 
posers. Truda Reich included many of the same mus- 
icians in her bio-bibhographical dictionary of contem- 
porary Yugoslav composers, Susreti sa suvremenim 
kompozitorima jugoslavike (Zagreb, 1972). 

An excellent, two-volume encyclopedia, Muzidka 
enciklopedija^ edited by Josip Andreis and published in 


Zagreb (1958-63, 2/1971- ed. K. Kovacevic) em- 
phasizes Slav musicians. 

(v) Special dictionaries. This group comprises ency- 
clopedias, dictionaries of terms, or biographical diction- 
aries which focus on specific topics in music. As such, 
they arc usually aimed at audiences which are relatively 
sophisticated about such specialities, and they evolve 
when the accumulated information on any one topic 
grows to the point where it becomes effectively impos- 
sible to treat it adequately as only one of many topics 
within the conventional lexicon. They are generated too 
when a compiler decides that the accumulated informa- 
tion must be arranged in dictionary form for easy refer- 
ence. Since about 1700 the number of such works has 
grown rapidly in all fields of study. 

The first in music was Fnednch von Dneberg’s 
Wdrterhuch der griechischen Musik (Berlin, 

1 835//? 1974). There arc earlier works on broader sub- 
jects which include in their coverage important informa- 
tion for musicians' Allacci’s famous Drammaturgia 
(1666), which included operas, a so-called ‘dictionary 
of modulations’ in chart form by Geminiani (g 17{54); 
Wetzel’s Hymnopoeographia (1718-28); the thehtre 
dictionaries of Durey de Noinville (1753), Leris (17M), 
Parfaicl (1756), La Valhere (1760), La Porte (I7 y 6) 
and BcfFara (rl750), the Russian Dramatuhcskiv 
slovar' (‘Dictionary of the theatre', 1787), and 
Compan’s dictionary of the dance (also 1787) But 
Dneberg’s is the earliest to be devoted wholly and ex- 
clusively to a musical topic Strangely enough, a work 
which almost became the first special music dictionary 
It followed Dneberg's Wdrterhuch only one year later - 
was the comic Dictionnaire aristocratique, demo- 
cratique et mistigorieux de musique mis en ordre 
par Phildrmonidlectr vdnoptekhephdliok ingoo vadihdmn 

(Pans, 1836) 

In modern times, because of the amount of informa- 
tion which has become available and the constant need 
for fast retrieval of it, growing varieties and numbers of 
special music dictionaries have appeared Of those 
recently published a large proportion arc devoted to 
popular music, ja/z, the avant garde and ethno- 
musicology, and they have appeared far in advance of 
adequate coverage of those .same topics in conventional 
music encyclopedias. That is a change from earlier times 
when the topics of special dictionaries closely paralleled 
those in the encyclopedias, e.g. church music, hymns, 
opera, instruments and their makers, women (it is worth 
noting in passing that three of the five extant dictionanes 
of women musicians were published before 1900). 

The following list attempts to note all special diction- 
aries to the beginning of the 20lh century, and since 
then, only the more interesting or important works. No 
effort has been made to li.st all dictionaries or glossaries 
enclosed in or appended to books on theory, history or 
other subjects, nor are any comments or annotations 
offered. These are readily available elsewhere, for 
example in Duckies (3/1974). 

ACnl JSTK’S 

J Pujollc Lexique-guide d’acoustique an hitet turale (Vdtxs, 1971) 

AUDIO 

G A Briggs' A to Z in Audio (Bracirord, 1960) 

BALLFI 

L G SiLvo' Opit aljavttnovo ukazatelva hele lam, pant omimam, divertis- 

mentam. 1672-1900 (St Petersburg, 19(K)) 

C W Beaumont A French- English Dtettonary of Technical Terms 

used in Classical Ballet (l,ondon, 1911, rev, enlarged 2I\939! 

R\95\) 
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A Meunicr: La danse classu/ue (icole fran^aise)' figures 
stenochoriographie-dictionnaire (Pans, 1931) 

E Vrchlicka: Klasstcke lenedni ndzvoslovi ahecedni (Prague, 1932) 

L Kirslcm. Ballet Alphabet (New York, 1939) 

M R OlofT Balletic-dance Terms (St Louis, Missouri, 1949) 

G Grant- Technical Manual and Dictionary of Clatsical Ballet (New 
York. 1950. rev. 2/1967) 

L Kcrsley and J Sinclair A Dictionary oj Ballet Terms (New York, 
1952, 3/1973) 

[G Arout, F Gadan-Pamard and R. Maillard]- Dicttonnaire du ballet 
moderne {P&m, 1957. Eng trans byJ. Montague and P Cochrane, 
New York, 1959) 

G B L Wilson- A Dictionary of Ballet (London, 1957, 3/1974) 

A J Balcar. Knaurs Bailett Lexicon (Munich. 195H) 

M Crosland Ballet Lovers’ Dictionary (London, \962) 

H Koegler The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Ballet (London, 1977) 

BANDS 

K W Berger. Band Encyclopedia (Evansville, Ind., 1960) 

BEETHOVliN 

r von Frimmel Beethoven- Handhuch (Lcipag, 1926//il968) 
p Nctll Beethoven Encyclopaedia (New York, 1956, rev 2/1967 as 
Beethoven Handbook) 

CHAMBER MUSK 

W W Cobbetl Cobbett’^ Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber Music 
(London, 1929 30, rev , enlarged 2/1963 by C Mason) 

CHANSON 

F Vcrnillal and J Charpentrenu Dictionnaire de la chanson fran<.ai\c 
(Pans, 1968) 

(’ Briinschwig. L -J. Calvcl and J - C Klein Cent ans dc chanson 
franc^aiw (Pans, 1972) 

CHORAL MUSIC 

A Zecclu It coro nella sloria e dizionano dei nomi c da termini 
(Bologna. 1960) 

(lowho /lien [Dictionary of choral inuMc) (Tokyo, 1967) 

N V Romanovsky Wiorowu' .'/oi'dir' [Choral dictionary] (Leningrad, 
1968, 2/1972) 

CHUROI MUSK AND IIIURC.Y 

J I d’Orliguc Du tionnaire liturgicfue (hins, 197 1, 2/ labO) 

J Millci 6>Hr Hvmn\ (London. 1866, rev 2/1869 as Singc'rs andSong\ 
of the (hurch) 

U Koininuller Uxikon der kirchlichen Tonkunst (Brixen, 1870. 
2/1891 -.5/R 1975) 

S K urn merle Encvklopadw dcr evangcliahen Knchenmusik 
(Guiersloh. l888-95//fl974) 

H Kolhc Musikalisch-lilurgisches Worierbuch (Breslau, 1890) 

M B loslcr ,4/i(/ipnir ant/ ,4fii/ieni Composers (London, 1901/R1973) 
f 1. I Lloyd IJovd's Church Musicians Direitory (Chicago, 
I910//?|974) 

A Sicunier I iiurgis(he\ /e\/A' on (Limbing. 1916) 

J Braun Lilurgisches Handlexikcm (Regensburg, 1922. 2/1924, ,Sp 
trans , 1925) 

r I Metcalf American Writers and Compilers of Sai red Mumc (Neysi 

York, 1925/R1967) 

A Wcisscnback Sai'ramusica LexikonderkathulischenKirchenmusik 
(Klo.stcrneuburg, 1937//? 1974) 

A Hughes Liturgical Terms for Music A’fwdlpn/s (Boston, 1940/RI971) 
Ci W Stubbings A Du iionarY of Church Music York, 1950) 

0 Mi/galski Podreezna encvklopedia muzvki kosctelncf (Po/nan, 
1959) 

J R Carroll Compendium of Liturgical Mwnc Terms Cioiedo, \9(A) 
J Porte Encvdopcdie des musicpces sacrees (?isx\s, ) 

J R Davidson A Dictionary of Protestant Church Music (Mctuchcn. 
NJ, 1975) 

Sec also ‘Hymns and Hymn Writers’ 

rol.OMBIA 

.1 1 Perdomo F,scobar ‘Glosario folklonco dc lerminos rclativos a 
dan/as, caniares e instrumentos tipicos de Colombia’, Histona de la 
musica en Colombia (Bogota, 3/1963), 297-398 
H C Davidson Diccionario folklonco de Colombia (Bogota, 1970) 

COMIC 

Dicttonnaire aristocraticfue, democratique et mistigoncux de mustquc 
(Pans, 18.36) 

J Pany John Parrv’s Manual of Musical Terms (London, 1863) 
Aldojpscud of A Azevedo): Dicttonnaire musico-humonstique par le 

Dr Aldo {Pum, 1870) 

P S Donnerwetter (pseud j: Handy Music-lexicon (Boston, Mass., 
1894) 

^'arldens lilia illustrerarde musiklexteon nordiski och speciellt lexicon 
fbr tonkonsien m m (Stockholm, 1969) 

G HofTnung' The Hoffnung Companion to Music (New York. 1971) 
Drone's Dictionary of Music (Ampicforth, 1978) 


CONDUCTORS 

L Grigor’yev Sovrewe/ini)v r/ir/zAorf (Moscow, 1969) 

CONTFMPORARV 

A Faigleiield-Hu]l Dictionary of Modern Music and Musicians 
(London, 1924//?1973, Gcr. trans., 1926 as Das nem Musiklexikon, 
ed A Einstein) 

N Sionimsky Music since IWO (New York, 1937, 4/1971) 

D Ewen Living Musicians (New York. 1940; suppl 1957) 

- * American Composers Today (New York, 1949) 

H Smither Critical Survey of Basic Terminology in 20th- 
cemury Music (diss , Cornell U.. 1952) 

F Sopena Ibanez La musica europea coniemporanea panorama y 
diccionario de compositores (Madrid, 1953) 

D Ewen European Composers 7’o<A/i' (New York, 1954) 

F K Pneberg Lexikon der neuen MustkiErttiburg and Munich, 1958) 

B Schaffer Leksykon kompozytordw XX wteku (Krakow, 1963-5) 

S Bull Index to Biographies of Contemporary Composers (New York, 
1964) 

R C Jones’ A Glossary of Theoretical Terms used in Selected Writings 
in English about Twentieth-century Music (diss., U of Iowa, 1965, 
Iowa City. 1965) 

D Ewen Composers since 1900 (New York, 1969) 

E B Carlson A Bio-bthliographical Dictionary of Twelve-tone and 
Serial Composers (Mctuchen, NJ, 1970) 

C Rostand. Dutwnnaire de la mustque coniemporaine (Pans, 1970) 

H Fimerl and H U Hum|serl U'Kikon der elektronischen Musik 
(Regensburg, 1973) 

G Kadar Musique de noire temps (Pans, \91i~) 

K Thompson A Dictionary of Twentieth-century Composers. 1911 
1971 (London, 1973) 

H H Eggcbrecht 7Mr Terminologie tier Musik des 20 Jahrhunderts 
(Stuttgart, 1974) 

J Vinton Duiionar) of Contemporary Music (New York, 1974) 

R [’ink The Language of Twentieth Century Music a Dictionary of 
Terms (New York, 1975) 

H Risatli New Music Voiabulary (Urbana, III , 1975) 

DA NCI! 

C Compan Du tionnaire dc dan.se (Pans, \T%T I R\91 A) 

G Desrat Diciionnatre dc la danse (Pans, \\i95) 

V Junk Handbuch des Tanzes (Stuttgart, 1930) 

A Chujoy The Dance Eniydopedta (New York, 1949, rev , enlarged 
1967) 

W Cl RalTc Dulionary of the Dance (London and New York, 1965) 

A Harding An Investigalum into the Use and Meaning of Medieval 
German Dancing Terms (Goppingen, 1973) 

M Clarke and D Vaughan The Encyclopedia of Dance and Ballet 
(London and New York. 1977) 

See also ‘Ballet’ 

LARI Y MUSIC 

F M Padelford Old English Musical Terms (Bonn, 1K99//?1976) 

Ci Sthad Musik und Mustkausdrucke in der mitlel-englischen 
Liiieratur (Franklurl am Mam, 1911) 

J Puivcr A Dictionan of Old English Music A Musical Instruments 
(London and New York. 1923//?! 969) 

H P (jysin Studien zum f okuhular der Musikiheoric im Mutelalter 
(Zurich. 1959) 

H H. Carter A Dictionary of Middle English Musical Terms 
(Bloomington, Ind , 196I/R1968) 

Cl Favati Ix’ hiografie trovadoriche test! provenzali dei secc XW e 
AVr (Bologna, I%1//?I970) 

Fli M MUSIC 

Sec Musical Comedy’ 

FLAMLNl-O 

J Pemarlin El cante ftamenc o gwa ulfabdica (Madrid, 1966) 

FLUTF PLAYFRS 

A K Burks Follow the Pipers a Guide to Contemporary Flute Artists 
and Teachers (Westfield. NY, l%9) 

PDl KSfNGERS 

R M Lawless Folkstnger.s and Folksongs in America (New York, 
1960. rev 2/1965) 

Sec also ’Popular Music’, 

GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 

Ci E Dunn A Gilbert d Sullivan Dictionary (London. 1936//H976) 

I Ayre The Gilbert and Sullivan Companion (New York, 1972) 

CKISPEI. 

Gospel Music Directory and Yearbook. 1972-S (Nashville, Tenn , 
1973 ) 

Sec also ‘Popular Music’ 

GRBBK. MUSIC 

F von Drieberg WHrterbuch der griechischen Musik (Berlin, 
1835/RI974) 


'i;', Jil 
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H Vcltcr ‘Specimen lexici in musicos graccos’. Memoruun anniver- 
sarium scholae regtae A franae {KUnkisiii, 1861), I -64 

' ‘ Addilamcnla ad Hennci Stcphani ihcsaurum cx musicis grae- 
cis cxceipia', Jahresbericht tiher tins Schulfahr. 1H66-67 [Zwickau 
Gymnasium] (Zwickau, 1867) 

K, Philoxcnes Lexikon tes Hellenike ekklesiasnkes mousike\ 
(Constantinople. 1868-9) [A-M only] 

HAUSA MUSIC' 

D W Ames and A V King Glossary of Hausa Music and its Social 
Contexts (Evanston, 111 , 1971) 

HYMNS AND HYMN WRITFRS 

J C Wetzel' Hymnopoeographia (Nuremberg, 1718 28) 

M Erost Historical Companion to Hymns Ancient and Modern 
(London, 1861/Afl962, many later edns ) 

J Julian' A Dictionary of Hymnology (London, 1892, rev, 
2I\901IR\951) 

Presbyterian Board of Christian Education Handbook to the Hymnal 
(Philadelphia, 1935) 

W. G Polack The Handbook to The Lutheran Hymnal (St Louis, 
Missouri, 1942, rev 3/1958) 

L Hostetler- Handbook to the Mennonite //ymwarv (Newton, Kansas, 
1949) 

The Protestant Episcopal Church in the USA 7'he Hymnal 1940 
Companion (New York, 1949, rev 3/1956) 

A Haeussler The Story of our Hymns (St 1 ouis, Missouri, 1952, 
3/1954) 

K L Parry Companion to Congregational Praise (London. 1953) 

R Cl McCutchan Hymn Tune Names, their Sources and Significance 
(Nashville, Tenn , 1957) 

R W Thomson Who’s Who of Hymn Writers (l.ondon, 1967) 

H Williams /VinuM a ’« Aflivc/urow (C'acrnarvon, 1967, suppl 1969) 

F D Gealy C'ompanion to the Hymnal a Handbook to the 1964 
Methodist //vm/io/ (Nashville, Tenn . 1970) 

INDIAN MUSIC 

P Holroyde The Music of India (New York, 1972) [glossary, 256 85| 

INSIRUMFNTS 

M Mersenne Harmonic universelle (Pans, 1636 7//? 1 963), bks on 
Mists Irans by R L. Chapman (The Hague, 1957) 

L F Valdrighi Nomochelturgographia anlica e moderna (Modena, 
1884, suppis 1888 94, R1967) 

A Jacquot Dutionnaire pratique et raisonne des instruments de 
musique anciens et modernes (Pans, 1886) 

T. S Wotton Dictionary of Foreign Musical Terms and Handbook of 
Orchestral Instruments (Leipzig. 19()7//?1972) 

C Sachs Real-lA’xikon der Musikinstrumcnie (Berlin. 1913//{1962, 
rev., enlarged 1964) 

R Wright Die iionnuire des instruments de musique (London, 1941) 

J A deDonoslia ‘Instrumenlosdc musica popolar cspanola tcrmino- 
logia general', 4nM, ii (1947), 105 
S Marcuse Musical Instruments a Comprehensive DuiionaryiOardcn 
City, NY, 1964//? 1975) 

T Kurosawa Zukai sekai kigaku dai-/iten (Tokyo, 1972) 

E Prospero Strumenii musicali prontuario dei termini (Mi\iin,‘l\912) 
Diagram Group Musical Instruments of the World (Nev/ York, 1976) 
See also ‘Keyboard’, ‘Organ’, etc 

JA7.7 

P E Miller Down Beal's Yearbook of Swing (Cbxcugo, 1939) 

G Poole </<’ .ov//ig (Buenos Aires, 1939) 

E Jackson and L Hibbs Encyclopaedia of Swing (Lox\doi\, \94\) 

L Shelly Hepiuts Jive Talk Dictionary (D^rby, 1945) 

W Laade, W ZicflcandD Zimmcrle. ,/urr-/>.Y/A'o/i (Stuttgart. 1953) 
J Slawc [pseud of J Sypniewski] Kleines Worierbuch der Jazzmusik 
(Zurich, 1953) 

G. C Tcsioni Encictopedia del jazz (Milan, 1953) 

Jazzens hvem, hvad, hvor politikens jazzleksikon (Copenhagen, 1953, 
2/1962, Swed Irans , 1955 as yazi/joken, Ger trans byJ Jorgensen 
and E Weidman, 1966 as Mosaik Jazzlexikon, 2/1967 as 
Jazzlexikon, 3/1969 as Jazz) 

H PanassicandM Gautier Dictionnairedu /azz (Pans, 1954, enlarged 
2/1971, Eng trans , 1956//? 1973 as Guide to Jazz) 

K Sandgren, cd ‘ Boken om jazz (Stavander, 1954) 

L G Feather' The Encyclopedia of Jazz (New York, 1955, rev , en- 
larged 2/1960 as The New Edition of the Encyclopedia of Jazz', suppi 
1966 as The Encyclopedia of Jazz in the Sixties: suppi 1976 as The 
Encyclopedia of Jazz in the Seventies) 

R. Kono' Jazu no jiten (Osaka, 1957) 

S. Longstrect and A M Dauer Knaurs Jazz Ix-xikon (Munich and 
Zurich, 1957, Fr trans, 19.58. It trans, 1960, Sp trans, 1963) 

J. Bcrcndl* Das neue Jazzbuch (Frankfurt am Main, 1959, Fmg trans , 
rev., enlarged. 1975) 

N R Ortiz Odengo Diccionario del jazz (Buenos Aires, 19.59. It 
trans , 1961) 

I Berg and 1. Yoemans Trad- an A to Z Who 's Who of the British 
Traditional Jazz Scene (London, 1962) 


J. Bosch and C J. Dolle. Jazzlexicon (Utrecht, 1964) 

R S Gold- A Jazz Lexicon (New York, 1964) 

M Dorigne' Jazz, culture et sociHe, sutvi du Dictionnaire du jazz 
(Pans, 1966) 

I Wasserberger' Zflzznvv .v/nvn/k (Bratislava, 1966) 

A. Ro.se and E Souchon' New Orlean.s Jazz a Family Album (Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, 1967) 

G T Simon, The Big Bands (New York, 1967) 

F Tenot and P Carls. Dictionnaire du jazz (Pans, 1967) 

C Bohlandcr and K H. Haller Reciams Jazzfuhrer (Siuligarl, 1910) 
J Chilton Who’s Who of Jazz (London, 1970) 

P Tardos Beal ki.stexikon (Budapest, 1971) 

K. Bogaert Blues lexicon (Antwerp, 1972) 

R D Kinkle and N McCaffrey Complete Encyclopedia of Popular 
Music and Jazz 1900-1950 (New Rochelle, NY, 1974) 

R S Gold Jazz Talk (Indianapolis, 1975) 

KEYBOARD 

E Pauer Dictionary of Pianists and Composers for the Pianoforte 
(London, 1896) 

W Niemann Taschen- Lexikon fur Klavierspieler (Leipzig, 1912, 
5/1925 as Taschenbuch fur Klavierspteler) [title varies in 3rd and 4th 
edns ] 

F J Hirt Meisterwerke des Klavierbaus (Oltcn, 1955, Eng trans , 
1968) 

D II Boalch Makers of the Harpsichord and Clavichord 1440 to 1840 
(London, 1956. enlarged 2/1974) 

K Schimmel Piano- Nomenclatur ein Bildworterbuch (Frankfurt am 
Mam. 1966) / 

KOREAN MUSir I 

Sa-Hun Chang Glossary of Korean Music (Seoul, 1972) 

I ATIN AMERICA 

N Slonimsky Music of leitin America (New York, 1945. 3/1949/ 
/?1972 with addenda). 295-325 

MECHANICAL INSTRUMENTS 

Q D Bowers Encyclopedia of Automatic Musical Instruments (\eslsi\, 
NY. 1972) 

MINSTRPUSY 

E lojRoy Ricc Monanhs of Minstrelsy (New York. 1911) 

MODIJLAT IONS 

P Geminiuni Guida armonicu (Londor\, cM 54) 

A (' Wigan A Modulating Dictionary (London, 1843, 2/1852) 

MU.SICAL COMEDY 

J Huntley British Film Music (London, 1947) 

J Burton The Blue Book of Broadway Musuals (Watkins Glen, NY, 
19.52. 2/1969) 

Blue Book of Hollywood Musuals (Watkins Glen, NY, 1953) 

C McCarty FilmComposersin Amerua(G\^nd-A\c:,Cii\d , 1953//?1972) 
R Lewinc and A Simon Eniydopedia of Theater Music (New York, 
1961, 2/1973) 

T Vallance The Ameru an M usual (London, \910) 

J R Taylor and A Jackson The Hollywood Musical (Nevi York, \91]) 
T Tumbusch Guide to Broadway Musical Theatre (New York, 1972) 
C Santos Fontenia El musical americano (Madrid, 1973) 

R Basby British Musu Hall an Illustrated Who's Who from 1850 to 
the Present Day (London, 1976) 

S Green Encyclopaedia of the Musu al Theatre (New York, in prepara- 
tion) 

Sec also ‘Popular Music’ 

OPERA 

L Allacci Drammaturgia (Rome, 1666, 2/ 1755//? 1966), index in J. de 
Filippi ‘l^s compiTSitcurs cites par Allacci’, Chrontque musicale, vi 
(1874), 34 

Maupoint Biblioteque des theatres (Paris, 1733) 

J B Durey de Noinvillc Hisioire du Theatre de I'Opera en France 
(Pans, 1753//?1958. 2/ 1757//? 1972) 

[A de l^ris] Dictionnaire poriatif des theatres de Parcs (Pans, 
1754, 2/176.3) 

[C and F Purfaict) Dictionnaire des theatres de Parcs (Pans, 
1756//? 1967, 2/1767) 

[Louis, Duke of La Valliere]' Ballets, opera, et autres ouvrages lyriques 
par ordre chronologique (Pans, 1 760//? 1967) 

L F Beffara: 5 MSdiclionaricsofopcra,ballcts.cantatas,oratorioseU' 
(rl775) 

J de Ija Porte and S R N Chamfort Dictionnaire dramatique (Pans. 
1776//?! 967) 

Dramaticheskiy slovar', ili pokazanna po alfabitu v.sekh rossiyskikh 
teairal’mkh sochmeniy [A dictionary of the theatre, or an alphab- 
etical list of all Russian theatrical works] (Moscow, 1787, repr 
1881) 

F Clement and P. Larousse' Dictionnaire lyrique. ou histoire des operas 
(Pans, 1867-9, 4 suppis to 1881, 2/1897 ed. A. Pougin, suppi 
1904, .3/ 1905//? 1969) 

H Riemann. Opern-Handhuch (Leipzig, 1887-93//?) 
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C Dasson. Opera e operisti {dizionario lirico. 1541-1902) (Genoa 
1903) 

J Towers; Dictionary-catalogue of Operas andOperettasiMorganiov/n 
West Virginia, 1910/R1967) 

A Loewenberg* Annals oj Opera. 1597-1940 (Cambridge. 1943 
2/I955//fl971) 

W Granville: The Theater Dictionary British and American Terms m 
the Drama. Opera. Ballet (New York, 1952) 

K D’Amico. Enciclopedia dello spettacolo (Rome and Florence, 1954- 
62, suppl 1966) 

(J Manfeiran. Dizionario universale delle opere melodrammatiche 
(Florence. 1954-5) 

D Ewen' Encyclopedia of Opera (New York, 1955, rev, enlarged 
3/1971 as The New Encyclopedia of Opera) 

A Ros.s The Opera Directory (London, ]96l) 

G B Bcrnandt. Slovar' oper. upervive portavlennikh ili izdanmlch v 
dorevolyutsionnov Rossii i v SSSR (1730-1959) |A dictionary of 
operas first performed and published in prc-Revolutionary Russia 
and in the USSR] (Moscow. 1962) 

M Otaguro: Kageki daijiten (Tokyo, 1962) 

J Mattfcld A Handbook of American Operatic Premieres. 1731 1962 
(Detroit, 1963) 

H F Johnson Operas on American Suh/ects (New York, 1964) 

H D Rosenthal and J Warrack Concise Oxford Dictionary of Opera 
(London, 1964/R1973, rev 2/1979; Fr trans by A Iz/el, rev, 
completed by J Bourgeois, E Dcchamps, Pans, 1974) 
f Stiegcr Opernlexikon (Tut7ing, 1975-) 

I Orrey and G C'hasc, eds The Encvclopedia of Opera (New York, 
1976) 

Who's Who in Opera an International Biographical Dictionarv (New 
York. 1976) 

ORCHPSTKAI OPVirfiS 

G Read Thesaurus of Orchestral Devices (New York, 1953/R1969) 
ORCjAN 

M Hamel Nouveau manuel complet du facteur d'orgue (Pans, 1849, 
2,1903) 

(' I ocher Erklarung der Orgel Regus ter (Berne. 1887, Eng trans by 
A Schauenburg, 1888, 4/1912, 5/ 1 923/ R 197 1 as Die Orgel- 
Register. Eng lians by (.’ P Laiidi, 1914) 

I I Wedgwood A Comprehensive Dictionary of Organ Stops (Lssndon, 
1905, 3/1909) 

f W Thornsby Dictionary of Organs and Organists (Bournemouth, 
1912, 2/1921) 

(i A Audslcy Orgon-Afop.? (New York. 1921) 

NAB Hunt A/nde/'w Orpd/i .Vrop.s (London, 1923) (with glossary of 
technical terms] 

L Burgemcistcr Der Orgelhau m Schlesien (Strasbourg, 1925) 

P dc Fleury Die tionnaire biographique des fai tears d'orgues nes ou 
(i\ani iravaille cn I’lancc (Pans, 1926) 

( Elis Orgelworterhurh (Kassel, 1933,3/1949) 

P Smeis Die OrgelregLsier (Mam/. 1934 'M 938. 5-6/1948) 

S Irwin Dictionary of Hammond Organ Stops (New York, 1939. 
4/1970) 

I Schneider Die Namen der Orgelregisier (Kassel, 1958, 2/1970) 

S Irwin* Dutionary of Pipe Organ Stops (New York, 1962. 2/1965) 
Dictionary of Electronic Organ Stops (New York, 1968) 

( R Arnold Organ l.iteraturc a f Vi/n/ir<'/irn\/v<- .Si/rwv (Mctuchcn. 
NJ, 1973) 

ORIFNTAL MUSK’ 

I Al-Dakuki Terminology oJ Oriental Music (Baghdad, 1965) 
PFRCUSMilON 

B Spinney Encyclopedia of Percussion Instruments (Hollywood, 
1955 9) 

G Avgcrinos lu^xikon der Pauke (Frankfurt am Main, 1964) 

Handbuch der Schlag- und Effektinstrumente (Frankfurt am 
Mam, 1967) 

F Dupin Lexique de la percus.ston (Pans, \91\)\ReM, no 284, special 
no ] 

PI UCKFn SIRINd INSTRVIMPNITS 

P J Bone The Gutter and Mandolin (London, 1914, 2/I954/RI972) 
J Zuth. Handbuch der Lame und Gitarre (Vienna, 1926-8/R1972) 

U Prat Marsal' Diccionano biogrdjico hihliogrdfico. histdrico, crittco 
de guiturras. guitarristas (Buenos Aircs, 1934) 

F Jahncl Die Gitarre und ihr Bau (Frankfurt am Mam, 1963) 

C Carfagna and M. Gangi Dizionario chitarristico ttaliano (Ancona, 
1968) 

POPULAR MUSIC 

Billhoard Encyclopedia of Music (Cincinnati, 1939, 8/1947 8) 

A Shaw Lingo of Tin Pan Alley (New York, 1950) 

The Country Music Who’s Who (Cincinnati, Ohio, 1959, 3/1970) 

[A Berk man]. Singers’ Glossary of Show Business Jargon (Hollywood, 
1961) 

P Gammond: Dictionary of Popular Music (New York, 1961) 
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L Gentry- A History and Encyclopedia of Country. Western, and 
Gospel Music (Nashville, Tenn . 196l/Rr972, 2/1969) 

D. Ewen- Popular American Composers from Revolutionary Times 
(New York, 1962; suppl. 1972) 

R Barlow, D T Cardwell and A. Hand. The Elvis Presley 
Eliv! lopedia (Hcaner. Derby, 1964, 2/1966) 

I Stambler- Encyclopedia of Popular Music (New York, 1965) 

P Alex: Who's Who in Pop Radio (London, 1966) 

Flip’s Groovy Guide to the Groops' (New York, 1968) 

I Stambler and G Landon Encyclopedia oj Folk. Country, and 
Western Music (New York, 1969) 

Alphabeat Who's Whom Pop (London, 1969) 

L Brown and G Fnednch Encyclopedia of Rock rf Roll (New York, 

1970) 

R Leydi and S Mantovani Dizionario della niusica popolare eurnpea 
(Milan, 1970) 

R Waschko Przcwodnik ‘/skier muryka fazzowa i rozrykowa 
(Warsaw. 1970) 

L Brown and G Friedrich- Eniyclopedia oj Country and WeKtern 
WwAir (New York, 1971) 

L Roxon Rock 6/m vf/opt-J/a (New York, 1971) 

G Wwd -4fi A 7 of Rock and Roll (London, 1971) 

J M Inigo and J Torhddo' Em ic/opedia de la musica pop. 1900 1973 
(Madrid. 1973) 

F Laiifenheig Imis und PUiiten (Bonn and Bad Godcsberg, 1973) 
G Pcellacrt Rock Dreams 20 Jahrv Popmusik von A bis Z (Munich, 
1973) 

I Stambler Encyclopedia of Popular Music and Rock (New York. 
1973) 

P Bundgaard Rock (Musik kens hvem. hvad, hvor) (Copenhagen, 1974) 
N N Nile Rock on the Illustrated Encyclopedia of Rock 'n Roll 
York. 1974) 

M Shcslack The Country Music Encvclopedia (New York, 1974) 

I Stambler Encyclopedia of Pop. Rock and Soul (New York, 1975) 

S Schmidt-Joos Rock-Lexikon (Reinbek, 1975) 

pRoniciiPS 

R B Fisher Musical Prodigies (New York, 1973) 

PUULISIILRS AND PRINITRS 

I P Heijc “Mu/iekdrukkcrs en uitgevcrs', Bouw.steenen JVNM, i 
(1869 72), 79 

F Kidson British Musk Publishers, Printers and Engravers [London, 
1900//? 1967) 

C Hnpkmson A Dictiomtrv of Parisian Music Publishers 1700-1950 
(London, 1954) 

C Humphries and W Smith Music Publishing in the British Isles 
(London. 1954, 2/1970) 

A Wemmann, Wiener Musikverleger und MusikalienhdncUer (Vienna, 
1956) 

C Sartori Dizionario degli ediiori mu.su ah italiani (Florence, 1958) 

M H Coscnzii. Biographical and Bibliographical Dictionarx oj the 
Italian Printers and Foreign Printers in Italv from the Introduction of 
the Art of Printing into Italv to 1800 (Boston, 196K) 

W Monkc and H Riedel Lx'hrbuch des Musikalienhandels (Bonn, 

1971) 

SCALES 

B Vanasck Dictionary of Chords and Scales (New York. 1936) 

N Slonimsky Thesaurus of Scales and Melodic Patterns (New York, 
1947) 

C Cohn and D SchaefTet Encyclopedia oj Scales (New York. 1973) 
M Dcutsch lexicon of Symmetric Scales and Tonal Patterns (New 
York, in prcpaialion) 

SINGERS 

K j Kutsch and L Riemans Unvergangliche Stimmen (Berne and 
Munich, 1962, 2/1975, Eng. trans by H E Jones, 1969 as A 
Com ise Biographical Dictionary of Singers) 

R Cellctli Z.P gront/i vm-i (Rome, 1964) 

H Simpson Singers to Rpmem6er (Lin g6cld, 1972) 

STRING INSTRUMENTS AND PLAYERS 
A Vidal. I.,es instruments A archet (Pans, 1876-8/RI961) 

A M Clarke A Biographical Dictionary oj Fiddlers (London, 
1895//? 1972) 

A A Bachmann Le violon(lutherie. oeuvres, biographies) (yar\%,\9flE) 
F B Emery Violinist’.'^ Dictionary (London, 1912, 3/1928 as The 
Violinist's Encyclopedic Dictionary) 

A A Bachmann Les grands violmistes du passe (Pans, \9\5) 

H van der Straelcn History of the Violom ello. the Viol da Gamba, their 
Precursors and Collateral Instruments (London, 1915//?1971) 

H. Vcrchcval Dictionnaire du violtnLste (Pans, 1923, It trans , 1924) 
A A Bachmann An Encyclopedia of the Violin (New York. 
1925/R1975) 

E van der Straeten. The History of the Violin (London, 1933//?! 968) 
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STRING INSTRUMENT MAKERS 
A Vidal La lutherie el les luthiers (PaTK, \%S9) 

C Stainer A Dicttonarv of Violin Makers (London, 1996/ R\9n,nevf 
cdn 1956) 

W L. LutgendorfT Die Geigen- und Lauienmacher vom Mittelalter hL\ 
zur Gegenwart (Franklurt am Mam, 1904, 6/ 1922//? 1968) 

W M. Morris British Violin-makers Classical and Modern (London, 
1904, 2/1920) 

H Poidras Dictionnaire dcs luthiers anciens et modernes (Rouen, 
1924, rev , enlarged 2/1932, Eng trans by A Sewell, Rouen, 1928- 
30) 

R Vannes Essai d’un dictionnaire universel des luthiers (Pans, 1932, 2/ 
1951//? 1 972 as Dictionnaire universel des luthiers, suppi 1959) 

J H Fairfield Known Violin Makers (l^cvi York, \9A2/m973,&upp\ 
1973) 

F Hamma. Meister deutscher Geigenhaukunsi (SluUgari, 1948, Eng 
irans by W Slcwart, London, 1961) 

J Roda Bows for Musical Instruments of the Violin Family (Chicago, 
1959) 

W Henley Universal Dutionarv of Violin and Bow Makers, i-v 
(Brighton, 1959-60), vi, ed C Woodcock as Dictionarv of 
Contemporarv Violin and Bow Makers (Brighton, 1965), appx 1969 
K Jalovec Enzyklopadie des Geigenhaues (Haiiau, 1965, Eng trans 
by J B Ko/ak, London, 1968) 

SUDAN 

H h Hause" Terms for Musual Instruments in the Sudann luinguages 
(Baltimore. 1948) 

THFMRS 

R M Burrows and B C Raymond Symphony Themes (New York, 
1942) 

H Barlow and S Morgenstern A Dictionary of Musical Themes (Hew 
York, 1948/^1975, It trans, 1955) 

. A Dictionary of Vocal Themes (New York, 1950//? 1976 as 4 

Dictionarv oj Opera and Song Themes) 

R M' Burrows and B C Raymond Concerto Themc\ (New Yoik. 
1951) 

niRDRY 

F Geminiani Dictionnaire harmonique (\ms\£rd'Am, M^tsjR) 

J H Knccht Kleines alphahetisches Worierhuch der vornehmsten und 
mteressantesten Artikel aus der musikahschen Thcorie (Ulm, 1795> 
FI M Berton Traite < omplel sur I harmonic par ordre d’un du tioiinaire 
(Pans, 1815) 

W P Lee Music Theory Dictionary (r\ p , 1961, [2]/ 1 965) 

Sec also 'Early Music' 

WACJNFR 

W Tappcri Etn Wagner- lx>xicon (Lcip/ag, 1877, 2/1903 as Richard 
Wagner im Spiegel der Krilik) 

C F Glascnapp Wagner- fi:ncyclopadie (Leipzig, 1891//?! 974) 

E M Terry A Richard Wagner Du nonary (Hew YotV, 1939//?! 971) 

WIND INSTRUMliN I>» AND PI AYP.RS 

L Bcchler and B Rahm Die Ohew und die ihr verwandten Instrumente 
(Leipzig, 19 14//? 1972) 

G Gorgerat Emvclopcdie de la mmique pour in\truments a vent 
(Lausanne, 1955) 

L G. Langwill An Index oJ Musical Wind Instrument Makers 
(Edinburgh, 1960. rev , enlarged 5/1979) 

W Suppan LA’xicon des Blasmusikwesens (Freiburg, 1971, rev , en- 
larged 2/1976) 

J J. Estock A Biographical Dictionary of Clarinetists born before IS(H) 
(diss , U of Iowa, 1972) 

WOMFN 

A Michaehs Frauen als schaffende Tonkunsller ein biographisches 
Ix'xtkon (Stettin and Leipzig, 1888) 

E dc Solenierc Im femme compositeur (Pans, 1895) 

J Towers Women in Music (Winchester, Virginia, “^1898) 

O Ebel FFowen Comparer V (Brooklyn, 1902, 3/1913, Fr trans , 1910) 
J Smith Directory of American Women Composers (Chicago, 1 970) 
D L Hixon Women in Music a Biohihliography (Meluchcn. H3, \97*i) 
S Stern Women Composers a Handbook (Metuchen, NJ, 1978) 

4. Landmarks in musical lexictkiRaphy. 

cTOO Etarliest known dictionary of music terms, the Indian 

Dattilam 

10th c Earliest known biographical dictionary containing notices of 
musicians, the Kitdh al-aghdni al-kahfr 
lithe Earliest known separate list of music terms, the 

Vncabularium musicum (I- Me 318, 371. pubd 1864) 

1495 First published dictionary of music, Tinctoris's Diffinitonum 
1666 Allacci's Drammaturgia, a dictionary of drama, includes 
operas 

1687 First biographical dictionary of European musicians by 
Schachl, Musicus danicus (in DK-Kk, pubd 1928) 

1 701 First modem dictionaries of music, Janovka’s ClavL ad thes- 

aurum and the pre-cdilion of Brossard'.s Dtctionaire 


1718 First biographical notices of musicians in a special field 
appear in Wetzel’s Hymnopoeographta 
1724 First dictionary of musical terms in English, the Short 
Explication 

1732 First music encyclopedia, Walther’s Lexicon 

1737 First concise music encyclopedia, Kurzgefasstes musik- 

alisches lexicon 

1740 Mattheson’s Grundlage einer Ehren-Pforte, considered the 
first general biographical dictionary of musicians 

1752 First encyclopedia of the fine arts, Lacombe’s Dictionnaire 

1753 First bio-bibliographies of French musicians in an appendix 

to Durey de Noinvillc's Histoire 
1768 Rousseau's Dictionnaire 

1780 First biographical dictionary of English musicians and the 

first to be written in English, ABC Dario Musico 

1786 First separately published German terminological dictionary, 

the Musikalu^ches Handworterhuch by Wilke 

1787 C'ompan's Dictionnaire, the first dictionary of the dance 

1787 .Special dictionary of the opera in Russian, the 

Dramaticheskiy stovar’ 

1789 First Dutch terminological dictionary, Verschucre- 

Reynvaan's Woordenhoek 

1790 First international biographical dictionary ol musicians, by 

Gerber 

1801 First Italian encyclopedia of music, Gianelh's Dizionario 

1802 First Swedish dictionary of terms, Envallson’s Ix^xikim, and 

Koch’s Musikalisches Lexikon 

1810 C'horon and F'ayollc’s Dictionnaire historique, the first ^par- 

ately published biographical dictionary in French j 

1811 First biographical dictionary of musicians of a sj^ific 

country or region, Lipowsky's Baierisches Musik-lj^ikon 

1812 Pilkington's A Musical Dictionary, the first dictionary of 

music to be published in the USA \ 

1812 Gervasom’s Nuova leoria di musica includes the first bidgra- 
phical dictionary of Italian musicians ' 

1818 First biographical dictionary of Polish musicians, ' by 
PotoCki 

1826 First Danish music encyclopedia, Lassen’s Musikalsk haand- 
lexicon 

1826 First Italian dictionary ol terms, Lichtenthal's Duionario 

1835 First special dictionary of terms, Drieberg’s Worterbuch der 

griei hisi hen Musik 
1835 I ciis's Biographic universelle 

1835 Schilling's Encyilopadie 

1836 First comic dictionary, the Dictionnaire aristocratique 

1837 First Spanish dictionary, Roca y Bisbol's Gramaiica 

1842 First separately published Portuguese dictionary, by C'oclho 
Machado 

1845 1 irst US music encyclopedia, Moore's Musicians Lexicon 

1870-79 Mendel's Conversations- 1 A’xikon 

1878 First edition of George Grove's Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians begins 

1882 First edition of Riemann’s Musik- Ix'xikon 

19(K) Baker's Biographical Dictionary first appears 
1900 Eitncr begins issuing his Quellen-lxxikon 

1938 Scholes’s Oxford C ompanion, first edition 

1939 Thompson's International Cyclopedia, first edition 
1944 The Harvard Dictionary, edited by yh/ ApcI 

1949 First fascicles of Die Mmik in Geschichte und Gegenwart 
1972 First fascicles of hggcbrecht's Handworterhuch der 
mus ik all sc hen Terminotogie 
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JAMES B. COOVER 

Didacus a Portu. See PUERTO, DIEGO DEL. 

Didaskalia (Gk.; Lat. didascalia). In classical antiquity, 
the training of a dithyrambic or dramatic chorus by a 
poet or professional trainer; or, more generally, the 
production of a play or dithyramb. In the plural (didask- 
aliat, didascahae) the term meant records of dramatic 
performances, sometimes inscribed in stone, often with 
details of the performers (including, for example, names 
of the composers of the music and aulos players) and 
choregjt (see CHOREgia), and the types of music. Dida- 
scalia is also the title of a Syrian Christian document of 
the 3rd century AD dealing with church order. 
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GEOFFREY CHEW 

Didelot, Charles Louis (1767-1837). French dancer 
and choreographer; see DANCE, §§V, 1, and VI, l(i). 

Diderot, Denis (b Langres, 5 Oct 1713; d Paris, 31 July 
1784) French philosopher and cntic As the chief 
architect of the Encvclop^die he had a strong impact on 
the musical thought of his own and subsequent times. 
Various Ihealncal ‘reforms’ of the mid- 18th century 
followed his lead. 

Music criticism is strewn throughout Diderot's 
voluminous writings on all subjects and in his Action. 
His early satire on the French court, Les bijoux indis- 
crets (1748), contains a chapter on opera in which 
Lully (‘Utmiutsol’) is compared with Rameau 
(‘Utremifasollasiututut’). The merits of both emerge, but 
Diderot’s preference clearly went to Rameau, who is 
praised for his harmonic richness and his Ane sense of 
nuance in distinguishing between delicate shades of feel- 
ing - an appreciation that shows an already modern and 
‘psychological' aesthetic. Diderot’s spirit of tolerance, 
evident here and throughout his career, set him apart 
from most of his fnends and colleagues, who readily 
took up his ideas but rarely mastered their many- 
sidedness. In the I^ttre sur les aveugles (1749) and the 
Lett re sur les sourds et les muets (1751) Diderot de- 
scribed the function of instrumental accompaniment and 
seized upon obbligato recitative as a touchstone of 
musical modernity. Rousseau copied this idea in his 
Lettre sur la musique fran^aise (1753), using it to 
demonstrate the superiority of Italian music, but he 
never fully comprehended the implications of assign- 
ing so important a role to a harmonically complex 
instrumental accompaniment. Diderot’s dilAculties with 
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Rameau had to do with the great composer’s under- 
standable hostility to Rousseau. Rameau was asked to 
write the music articles in the EncyclopMie. Only upon 
his refusal in 1749 were these taken over by Rousseau. 
In the early volumes Rameau is repeatedly cited as the 
supreme authority in music theory. When Rameau, 
enraged by the attacks on French music during the 
Querelle des Bouffons, and by Grimm and Rousseau in 
particular, reacted to the ‘errors’ in the Encyclopedie by 
an attack on the whole enterprise, Diderot, as editor-in- 
chief, was forced to rebut. He did so in the preface to the 
sixth volume (1756). Even when under fire he restrained 
his pen out of deference and respect for the composer- 
theonst. 

At about this time Diderot began to turn his attention 
to theatre. He showed the way to bourgeois drama with 
his two plays written as examples io others, Lc fils 
naturel (1757) and Le ptW dc J ami lie (1758). These had 
a particular success in Germany in Lessing’s tran.s- 
lation. Each play was accompanied by an essay that 
ranged over the need for reform in every aspect of 
theatre, and c.specially the lyric theatre. Diderot’s 
proposals were subsequently earned out by Noverre in 
his ballets, and by Traetta and Gluck in their operas. In 
suggesting Racine's Iphifrenie en Aulide as a perfect 
operatic subject Diderot was at once contradicting 
Rousseau’s claim concerning the impossibility of opera 
in French or upon classical French models, and predict- 
ing a long senes of works on this theme, including 
Gluck’s masterpiece for Pans in 1774, and, by exten- 
sion, even Mozart’s Idomeneo. 

Still more penetrating was Diderot’s next essay in 
musical criticism, Le neveu de Rameau, written shortly 
after 1760, but not published until ‘di.scovered’ and 
translated by Goethe over 40 years later In dialogue 
form, which Diderot often used, the work purports to 
record a series of conversations between Le philosophe, 
who honours the best achievements of P>ench music, 
and Rameau’s disreputable nephew, who has become a 
gifted but shallow performer of ‘modern’ music, mean- 
ing that of Italian masters from Vmci and Pergolesi to 
Duni and Jommelli. Both tastes co-cxisted within the 
author. At issue in the largest sense is the independence 
of aesthetics from ethics. The work is one of the most 
finished and polished among the philosopher’s many 
essays dealing with this question, and one mu.st wonder 
why he did not allow it to be published At the height of 
his fame as France’s greatest thinker, he could have 
given it to any number of willing editors. Possibly his 
respect for the great Rameau and his memory held him 
back, or the disconcerting fact that the inimical relation- 
ship between artistic genius and ethical behaviour 
touched too closely upon his erstwhile friend Rousseau. 
Diderot was, throughout his life, as loyal as most of his 
friends were treacherous. 

Diderot’s travels to the court of Russia in the 1770s 
acquainted him with many of the more recent musical 
developments. He made a pilgrimage to Hamburg in 
1774 to see and hear C. P. E. Bach, with whom he 
corresponded; in particular he sought copies of the 
master’s unpublished keyboard sonatas. His interest in 
the keyboard was related to the instruction of his only 
surviving child Mane Angelique, who later became, in 
Burney’s estimation, one of the strongest Parisian key- 
board players. The Leqons de clavecin et principes 
d'harmonie may be understood in connection with the 
education of Marie Angelique. They were published 


in 1771 under the name of the Alsatian Anton 
Bemelznedcr, one of Diderot’s numerous proteges and 
his daughter’s music master. Both the content and the 
style of the introductory essay on harmony point to the 
philosopher himself as author, as Lang has shown 
Diderot was both generous and careless with his own 
writings. He gave Burney several unpublished manu- 
scripts dealing with music and told him to make what 
use he wished of them. Burney was overawed and 
promised to publish them, but the promise was not kept. 
The manuscripts, since lost, might have been the musical 
summa by the century’s most perceptive critic 

One of Diderot’s most original departures from 
received theory was his defence of ‘pure’ instrumental 
music. He expressed the relationship of instrumental to 
vocal music by comparing them respectively to an artis- 
tic sketch and a finished painting {Salon, 1765). He 
preferred the sketch because it left more to the imagina- 
tion, and because it expressed life in its rawer and 
richer state, closer to the onginal emotion. He sub- 
scribed to the doctrine of imitation but not to the notion 
then current that music expressed something only 
through words. He elaborated a theory of beauty aii the 
perception of .several rapports at once. In art aS in 
nature, he wrote, everything is linked, and when one 
approaches one side of what is true, one approaches 
many others too (‘Entretiens’, 1757). He rejected 
neither contrapuntal complexity nor the combining of 
many different timbres, as did, for example, Rousseau 
He himself contributed most of the articles on 
instruments to the Encyclopedie-, they show his expert 
knowledge of acoustics and his rare ability to go beyond 
technical dcscnption to the essence of tone-colour For 
him music was primus inter pares among the arts 
precisely bccau.se, being unfettered by concrete ideas, it 
could render the deepest and most universal feelings 
His often quoted remark that ‘music is the most violent 
of the arts', usually a.scnbcd to the U^ttre sur les 
aveuftles, actually occurs in the additions he made to this 
work at the end of his life and seems to reflect his 
penchant for the ‘Sturm und Drang’ symphonies and 
.sonatas of the 1770s. The second, balancing part of his 
thought, rarely quoted, completes it with his typical 
device of paradox, ‘it is the most beautiful language I 
know’. 

WRITINGS 

{nnl\ those relating In mustt inilutied) 
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lx‘s ht/ou\ indiscrets (Pans. 1748) 

Memoires sur differens .su/ets de mathematiques (Pans, 1748), 1**^ 
memoire ‘Pnncipe.s gcncraux d'acoustique', .3' memoire ‘Fxamcn 
d'un pnneipe de meciinique sur la tension des cordcs', 4* memoire 
‘Projel d'un nouvel orguc, sur lequei on peul jouer sans savoir la 
musique’ 

Lettre sur les aveugles a I’usage de ceux qui voient (London, 1749) 
tjettre .sur les sourds et les muets d I 'usage de ceux qui entendent et qui 
parlent (Pans, 1751) 

Arret rendu d I'amphiiheatre de I'Op^ra (Parrs, 1753) [also attrib. 
d'HolbachJ 

4u petit prophete de Boehmuschbroda [GnmmJ (Pans, 1753) (also 
altnb d'Holbach] 

Les trots ehapitres ou Im nuit du mardi-gras au mercredi des cendres 
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Ia’ pdre de JamtUe (Pans, 1758) [incl. ‘De la poesic dramatique'] 

Ije neveu de Rameau (MS, rl760, US-NYpm) jed J Fabre, Geneva, 
1950. 2/1963, Ger trans , 1805, Hng trans , 1965] 



Lei^ons de clavecin el prmcipes d'harmome par M. Bemetzrieder (Pans, 
1771) 

/(• (olcraniiMnc musual (Pans, 1779) (pubd under name of 
Bcmetzncdcr, probably by l>iderolJ 
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Didjeridu. An end-blown, straight, natural trumpet, 
wilhout separate mouthpiece, used by the aborigines of 
northern Australia It is of outstanding musical interest 
because of its unique playing techniques Although now 
commonly known by this name, which is probably of 
European coinage with onomatopoeic intent, some 40 



f^idfcndu plover from the Liverpool River region of 
Arnhem Land (see also AUSTRALIA, fig. 2) 


aboriginal names for it are known in the vanous nor- 
thern regions where it is used, from the north of 
Western Australia, through the Arnhem Land penin- 
sula, to northern Queensland, It consists of a termite- 
hollowed eucalyptus branch, stripped of its outer bark 
and with its interior walls sometimes slightly thinned at 
the ends by scraping (see illustration). Trees commonly 
used include the stnngybark (Eucalyptus tetrodonta), 
the woollybutt (Eucalyptus miniata), the red river gum 
(Eucalyptus camaldulenst.s) and the ironwood (Erythro- 
phlacum lahoucherii). A rim of beeswax or euca- 
lyptus gum may be fitted to the mouth end, which is 
the narrower end of the more or less conical tube. 
Formerly bamboo was used, the nodes being burnt 
through with a fire stick, but in the 1970s matenals 
such as iron or plastic piping were being used The 
instrument is often decorated with ochre and clay de- 
signs, using lotemic symbols and bark painting tech- 
niques, but no further phy.sical modifications arc made 
The preferred length varies regionally from 1 to 1 5 
metres and the internal diameter is approximately 3-5 
cm at the proximal end and up to 7-5 cm at the distal 
end An exceptionally large tube, 2-5 metres or more in 
length, is played in diungguwan ceremonies, where it 
represents vurlunggur or julunggui, the Rainbow Snake. 

I'he instrument is played by male aborigines together 
with clapping sticks to accompany singing and dancing, 
and It IS used primarily, although not exclusively, in 
‘open’ (non-secret) ceremonies (including funeral and 
mourning ceremonies), clan songs (which express affilia- 
tion with particular lineages, emblems and territories), 
camp entertainment songs, djedhangan or djatpangarri 
('fun' songs of young bachelors) and individually owned 
songs such as wongga and gunhorg: it may also accom- 
pany children’s songs. All of these types belong to the 
‘discontinuous’ category, identified by Alice M. Moyle, 
in which breaks occur in the continuity of the vocal line 
(see Australia, §11, 2). 

The most widc.spread style of didferidu playing is 
practised west of the Liverpool River in eastern Arnhem 
Land (Northern Terntory), on Goulburn and Croker 
I.slands, m coastal areas north and south of Darwin, 
further west in the Kimberley region of Western 
Australia, east from Oenpclli towards Bamyili and in the 
Gulf region across the (Queensland border. In this style 
the technique consists of blowing the fundamental note 
with loosely vibrating lips; the pitch is usually some- 
where between D\} and G according to the length of the 
lube. In order to sound the note as a continuous drone 
of more or less constant pilch ‘circular’ breathing is 
employed, frequent breaths being snatched through the 
nose while air which has been stored in the cheeks is 
expelled under pressure down the tube. This technique 
demands extremely efficient control and co-ordination 
of lips, cheeks, tongue and lungs. Although the timbre 
and pitch of the drone may be maintained with remark- 
able constancy, both arc often slightly varied at the 
moment of inhalation to impart rhythmic accentuations. 
Thus the pitch may momentarily rise by as much as a 
whole tone, and by means of tongue movements and by 
changing the shape of the mouth cavity the timbre may 
be varied from a smooth, booming, organ-like quality to 
a reedy buzz nch in upper partials. Complex rhythmic 
patterns can be achieved, based on pitch and dynamic 
accentuation and on variations of timbre. Rapid oscilla- 
tions of the tongue can produce a kind of ‘timbre trill’, 
and pulses of the diaphragm may give vibrato effects. 
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The fundamental may be attacked, interrupted and re- 
leased with hard or soft, single-, double- or triple- 
tonguing. The tongue may strike the teeth or soft palate 
and may be extended between the teeth or retrofiexed at 
the back of the mouth, affecting rhythm and timbre. 

Three kinds of voiced sounds are superimposed on 
this fundamental to form further rhythmic patterns; 
these arise from the contrast between the blown note 
and the complex chords resulting from the difference 
tones product by this supenmposition. The three kinds 
of voiced sounds arc nasal humming; pharyngeal "croak- 
ing' and "gurgling’; and imitations of bird and animal 
sounds such as those of the pigeon, brolga and dingo. 
The preferred interval for hummed notes is a major 10th 
above the drone, but 5ths, 9ths and octaves are also 
used. ‘Croaked’ and ‘gurgled’ notes are usually sung 
briefly or sustained in falsetto, commonly at an aug- 
mented 1 1th above the drone. Glissandos arc also used. 

Another, less widespread style is found in north-east 
Arnhem Land and on Groote Eylandt in the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. Here, m addition to the techniques already 
described, the first available overtone above the drone 
fundamental is sounded in rapid rhythmic alternation 
with It. Owing to the irregularity of the bore the pitch 
may be anywhere between a minor 9th and an 1 1th 
above the fundamental, but a major 10th seems to be 
preferred. The player can produce either a soft-tongued, 
staccato, drum-like effect or a hard-tongued, sustained 
‘hoot’. In the former case the lip technique is so expert 
that the fundamental appears to sound uninterruptedly 
This practice produces complex rhythmic patterns. 

The player may sit or stand, in the latter case 
sometimes moving around with the dancers and singers 
When he plays seated, he rests the distal end of the 
instrument on one foot or moves it slightly from side to 
side just above the ground; the right arm rests on the 
raised right knee, and the right hand either supports the 
tube with the wrist or holds it underneath at arm’s 
length, the arm being twisted inwards through 180' 
until the palm, facing upwards, can support the tube 
This is the more common style, in the north-cast, how- 
ever, the player usually rests the distal end on the ground 
or within a bailer .shell or tin (which .serves as a 
resonator and also reflects the sound back to the player) 
and taps out the rhythms of the clapping sticks by flick- 
ing the tube with a finger or tapping it with a stick. 

The instrument therefore functions first as a drone of 
relatively constant pitch, with which the sung melody 
above usually harmonizes However, if a didjendu of 
suitable length is not available, the leading songman, 
who usually determines the pitch at which the song will 
be sung, may apparently ignore the discrepancy in pitch. 
This practice seems to be less common outside north- 
east Arnhem Land. The didjeridu is used to add tone- 
colour and also functions as a rhythm instrument cap- 
able of supplying introductions, interludes and codas, as 
well as accompaniments to singing and dancing. In addi- 
tion, it is used to issue elaborate coded instructions to 
the dancers to change their step pattern, particularly 
when a change of tempo is about to occur. The leading 
songman controls performances, however, and he may 
indicate the correct rhythmic pattern required of the 
didjeridu player by chanting mnemonic patterns of voc- 
ables before the song begins. 

Although all boys learn to play the didjeridu from an 
early age, the virtuoso player is recognized and highly 
valued. Among his attributes are accurate and agile 


tonguing, great breath control, a perfect seal of the lips 
in the end of the tube and an excellent musical memory. 
The didjeridu has a wide expressive range: from slow 
and impressive moods, often of inexorable power, to 
high-spirited gaiety and even jaunty insouciance, all of 
which are skilfully communicated to singers, dancers 
and audience alike. Despite the conservative nature of 
much didjeridu music, there is scope for individual 
improvisation and embellishment and for the creation of 
new styles and techniques. Both distribution and reper- 
tory are still growing. 

Research has failed to reveal when or whence the 
didjeridu came to Australia, and comparisons with the 
u.se of similar instruments in other non-lilcrale cultures 
have indicated that several aspects of its rich combina- 
tion of techniques are unique to the Australian abo- 
rigine. Though he lacks technology and materials, and is 
unfamiliar with the concept of mouthpiece, reeds, slide 
or finger-holes, he has nevertheless made a crude im- 
plement into a virtuoso musical instrument through the 
employment of musical imagination and physical skills 
of a very high order. 

t'ot musical examples and illustrations, see Ausiraiia, §11, 'll 
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Didur, Adam {h Wola Sekowa, nr. Sanok, 24 Dec 1874, 
d Katowice, 7 Jan 1946) Polish bass He studied in 
Lemberg with Wysockj and in Milan with Emerich He 
made his debut in 1895 in Rio de Janeiro, and after a 
South American tour he sang from 1899 to 1903 at the 
Warsaw Opera. After appearances in Spam he sang ai 
La Scala, 1904-6, and in Russia, 1909 In 1905 he sang 
Colline in Im boheme at Co vent Garden, and returned 
in 1914. Hammerstein engaged him for the Manhattan 
Opera in 1907, which started a long Amencan career, 
as Gatti-Casazza then engaged him in 1908 for the 
Metropolitan, where he stayed till 1933. In 1913 he was 
their first Boris Godunov. His was a real bass with a 
black timbre of a certain biting quality and he was a 
splendid actor. After he retired he returned to Poland 
and taught in Lwow and Katowice. Among his pupils 
was Eugenia Zareska. 
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Didymus [Didymos ho mousikos]. Greek music theor- 
ist. Fragments of his work survive in quotation by 
Porphyry and Ptolemy. Most musicological studies 
have hitherto tacitly assumed him to be identical with 
the Alexandrian grammarian and lexicographer 
Didymus, nicknamed ‘Chalkenteros’ (or ‘Chalcenterus’) 
{ft 2nd half of 1st century BC) who, according to 
Quintilian (i, §§8, 10) and Athenaeus (iv, §139r), 
produced more than 3500 books on literary and 



antiquarian subjects; these included compilations of 
Hellenistic philology, much drawn on by later authors, 
although only a few fragments now survive. The qualih- 
cation ho mousikos ('the musician'), almost invariably 
added to the name by Ptolemy and Porphyry, suggests, 
however, that this identification is incorrect. Classical 
scholars have suggested that Didymus was a younger 
man of the same name, a grammarian and musician at 
Rome in the time of Nero, who may be the Didymus 
who wrote a work, now lost, cited by Clement of 
Alexandria {SirdmateLs, i, 26 = ii, 52, 12, ed. Stahlin) as 
Concerning Pythagorean Philosophy, The latter work 
may have served Ptolemy as a source in the final chap- 
ters of his Harmonics (iii, chaps.3'13). 

Porphyry, in the preface to his commentary on 
Ptolemy (p.3, 1.13, ed. During), cited Didymus as a 
primary authority. He quoted a fragment (p 26, 1.6 
p 28. 1.6) which, he said, was from Didymus’s treatise 
Concerning the Difference between the Pythagorean and 
Aristoxenian Theories of Musk (p.5, 11 llff, p.25, 11. 5f). 
This fragment, like that from a certain Ptolemais of 
Cyrene which is quoted immediately before (p.22, 1.25- 
p 26, 1.6), criticizes musical theory according to the 
criteria of reason {logos) and perception through the 
senses {aisthesis). 

Ptolemy discussed Didymus’s doctrines of the 
division of the monochord and the divisions of the 
tctrachord (ii, chaps. 13f) He sought to correct 
Didymus’s theory of intervals and genera (chap 13), 
criticizing It as contrary to the findings of empirical 
observation He tabulated the calculations of the 
divisions of the tetrachord made by Didymus and 
others, together with his own (chap. 14). Those of 
Didymus arc as follows diatonic tetrachord (9 8), 
(109), (1615), chromatic tetrachord (6.5), (25 24), 
(16 15); enharmonic tetrachord (5 4), (31 30), (.32 31) 

Unlike his predecessor Firatosthenes, who had 
divided the diatonic tetrachord into two equal whole 
tones (each 9:8) and a leimma (256.243), Didymus 
intioduccd a distinction in the diatonic tetrachord be- 
tween a major and minor whole tone (respectively 9.8 
and 10 9) The major and minor whole tone together 
constitute a major 3rd (5:4), previously found only m 
the enharmonic tetrachord of Archytas, and in including 
a major 3rd, the diatonic tetrachord of Didymus re- 
sembles the upper or lower tetrachord of the modern 
major scale (c.g C-D E-F, or G A-B-c\ see the table 
in MGG, 111 , 435f). This tetrachord was adopted by 
Ptolemy, but with the positions of the major and minor 
whole tones reversed, as his ‘tense’ diatonic tetrachord. 
The difference between the major and minor tones 
(9 8 X 9.10 — 81.80) IS known as the syntonic comma, 
01 comma of Didymus, this is also the difference be- 
tween the Pythagorean major 3rd (81:64) and the pure 
major 3rd (5:4). 

The chromatic tetrachord of Didymus, besides a har- 
monic minor 3rd (6:5) and the semitone of the diatonic 
tetrachord (16:15), contains another, rather small 
semitone (25 24) that was adopted by no other Greek 
theorist. His enharmonic tetrachord again includes a 
pure major 3rd (5:4) with the remaining diatonic 
semitone (16:15) divided into two quarter-tones which 
are almost equal (32:31, 31:30). In his tunings Didymus 
was thus able to achieve pure major and minor 3rds 
while adhering strictly to the principle of superpar- 
ticularity (for an explanation of the latter concept, see 
PTOLF.MY, CLAUDIUS). 
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Diemer, Louis(- Joseph) [Joseph-Louis] {h Paris, 14 
b’cb 1843, d Pans, 21 Dec 1919). French pianist and 
composer ol Alsatian origin In 1853 he entered the 
Pans Conservatoire where he enjoyed a particularly 
successful career, winning premiers prix in solfege 
(1855), piano (by unanimous decision, 1856), harmony 
and accompaniment (1859) and counterpoint and fugue 
(1861), as well as a second prix in organ (1861); his 
teachers included A F. Marmontel (piano), Ambroise 
Thomas (composition) and Francois Benoist (organ). 
Financial difficulties prevented him from pursuing the 
Pnx dc Rome From 1861 he gave piano lessons, and 
from 186.3 performed regularly, both m Paris and in the 
provinces. He attended Rossini’s soirees, played in the 
chambei concerts organized by Alard, and toured with 
Sarasatc Always popular with the public, he steadily 
gained a reputation as a virtuoso. In 1887 he succeeded 
Marmontel at the Conservatoire, where he exercised 
great influence on the next generation of French pian- 
ists, his pupils included Cortot, Risler and Robert 
Casadesus The success of a senes of harpsichord 
recitals which Dicmcr gave at the 1889 Universal 
Exhibition led to the founding (with van Waefelghem, 
Gnllei and Blcuzet) of the Societc des Instruments 
Ancicns, and prompted him to dedicate considerable 
time to promoting early music. In 1902 he established a 
trust fund for a tnennial competition, with a prize of 
4000 francs, open to male pianists who had won a 
premier prix for piano in the preceding ten years. Die- 
mer continued to teach and perform publicly until his 
death. He was named a Chevalier dc la Legion d’hon- 
neurinl889. 

Dicmer's virtuoso playing had a reputation for ex- 
treme preci.sion and purity. His compositions, primarily 
for the piano, were described by Fetis as graceful but 
not lacking m solidity; some of his songs enjoyed con- 
siderable success. He also edited piano music, tran- 
scribed symphonic movements and opera excerpts for 
the piano, and published a piano method. 
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WORKS 

(«// printed works published in Parts) 

PIANO 

Burcarollc, op 2 (1860), HIcgic, op.4 (1861), Polonaise dc concert 
(1861), Berceuse, op 7 (1862); Valse de salon no.l, op 8 (1863), 6 
pensees musiculcs, op. 11 (1866), Le chant du nautonicr, op 12 
(1867), Impromptu-caprice, op 13(1868), Valse de salon no 2, op 14 
(1869); Nocturne, op 15 (1870), F-ileuse- la reveuse au rouet, caprice, 
op 16 (1870), Caprice, op 17 (1871), Valse de salon no 3, op 18 
(1872), Chanson dc mai, op 19 (1872), 2 Orientates, op, 25 (1881) 

2 pieces romantiques, op 26 (1880), 2 pi^s intimes, op.27 (1881), 
Caprice, op 28 (1881), Badinage, op 30 (1902), Oricntulc no 3, 
op.36 ( 1 886), Grande valse dc concert, op 37 ( 1 886), Oricntalc no 4, 
op 38 (1887), Onentalc no 5, op 40 (1887), Prelude pastoral, op 41 
(1892); Caprice pastoral, op 42 (1893), Piece en forme dc mcnuct, 
op 43 (1894), Reveil sous bois, etude dc concert, op 44 (1894), 
Prelude, op.47 (1896), Minuctto, op 49 (1899) 

Orientate no 6. op 51 (1 903), La source el le pocte, impromptu-capricc, 
op 54 (1905), Caprice etude, op 55 (1907), Impromptu-idyllc, op 56 
(1909), Onentalc no 7 (1913), Scherzo capriccioso (1913), Sonata, 
mentioned in MGG, other works 

OlflPR WORKS 

Pf. orch’ C'oncerl piece, op 3 1 , Cone . c, op 32 
Vn, orch: Concert piece, op 33 

Chamber Hommage a Rossini [Souvenirs Barbier Moise OlhelloJ.pf, 
vn (1867), collab Sarasatc, Vn Sonata, op 20 (1874), Vc Sonata, 
op.22, PfTrio no 2. op 23 ('M879). Romance, vc. pf, op 34 (1884), 2 
pieces, ob, pi, op 35 (1884), Legende, ob, pi, op 52, Scherzo, ww. pf, 
arr C de Lausnay, 2 pr(1912), other works 
Vocal <-30 songs, duets, incl La fauvctle ( 1 878), hllc n’esl plus ( 1878), 
Inquietude (1882), Claudinette (1884), Lcs sorcicres (A Grimault). 
trio, op 39 (1887) 

Fdns /arrs Lcs clavccimsles fran^ais clu XVIMe siccle ('’1887 1912) 
[80 pieces by Lully, Couperin, Rameau, Daquin. others|, pf sonatas 
by Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, many works by Chopin, complete pf 
trios of Haydn. Mo/arl. Beethoven, as Fx:oIc classique concerlanle 
( 1868), collab 1) Alard, A Franchomine 
Pf transcr 1 1 8 symphonic movements by Haydn, Mozart. Beethoven, 
as Repertoire dcs concerts du Consci v«it()ire (r I860), pieces from 
Mozart's operas, incI minuet from Don Giovanni (1859), 2 pieces 
from Cosi fan lutte (1863), ov to Die ZaubcrUoie (1865), others 
Pedagogical works, incl with L Levy, V Staub Melhodesupericuredc 
piano (1907) 
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FLISABLTH BERNARD 

Diepenbrock, Alphons (Johannes Maria) (h Amsterdam, 

2 Sept 1862, d Amsterdam, 5 April 1921) Dutch 
composer. He came from an artistic Catholic family 
having much interest in mu.sic; he took lessons in piano, 
singing and violin, but despite his musical talent his 
parents succeeded in prevailing on him to study cla.ssical 
literature at the University of Amsterdam. He graduated 
m 1888, obtaining an honours degree with a thesis on 
Seneca, and taught classics at the grammar school in 
’s-Hertogenbosch until 1894. Then he settled in 
Amsterdam where he supported himself by giving 
private lessons in Latin and Greek, devoting the rest of 
his time to composition. Self-taught, he immersed him- 
self for the most part in Netherlands polyphony of the 
16th century, the late string quartets of Beethoven and 
the works of Wagner. 

Diepenbrock occupied a particularly important place 
in Dutch music at the turn of the century, in that he was 
the first modem composer whose works could be judged 
by international standards. With a single exception (the 
Hymne for violin and piano of 1 896) all his works were 
suggested by literary sources. The chief influences on 
his individual style were Wagner and, after 1910, 
Debussy. A work of special importance in Diepen- 
brock’s career and of great significance in the history of 
Dutch Catholic church music was the Missa in die festo 
(1891), in which 16th-century Netherlands polyphony 


is combined with late Romantic harmonic writing. 
Diepenbrock was writing his finest music in the period 
1897-9 (the period of the Te Deum and the two 
Hymnen an die Nacht\ when the characteristics of his 
music became intensely apparent. The chief features are 
flowing melodic lines, rhythmically supple polyphony, 
chromatic harmony and an orchestration having a 
preference for high registers and tenuous timbres. The 
Hymnen an die Nacht (1899) are symphonic poems 
with obbligato voice, in which there are extensive 
preludes, interludes and postludes using multiple 
thematic material. This form was also used by 
Diepenbrock in his later years in Im grossen Schweigen 
(1906) and Die Nacht (1911). Die Nacht, in particular, 
has many outstanding quiet and subtle atmospheric ef- 
fects. 

For his .songs Diepenbrock often turned to expres- 
sions of inner rest, reverie and a nocturnal ambience, 
such as the Wanderers Nachtlied, of which he made 
three settings. The songs are remarkable for their liter- 
ary sensitivity, and another important section of his 
oeuvre is his incidental music In the music td the 
mythical comedy Marsyas (1910), his orchcstiiation 
matches the poetic beauty of the text. Equally effittive 
arc his scores for The Birds, the overture being a mas- 
terly example of musical fantasy and of instrumentaion, 
and the Electra of Sophocles (1920), his last work 
E Reeser compiled a concert suite from this (and also 
one from the Marsvas music), which has become part of 
the repertory of Dutch orchestras Diepenbrock here 
gave an exalted expression to this Greek drama which 
was very close to his heart as a cla.ssical scholar His 
retiring personality contributed to the neglect of his 

WORKS 

CHORAl 

5 Gesange nach Goethe Dammeriing, Auf dem See. Ergo bibamus, 
Cileich 7U gleich, Wandeiers Nachtlicd, 1884 
Missa in die (esto, chorus, org, 1891; Kyric and Gloria orchd 1913 
I.CS clfes (dc Lisle), chorus, orch, 1896 

Cacleslis urbs Jci usalcm, Slabai maiei dolorosa, Slabai mater speciosa, 
1897 

Tc Dcum, solo vv, chorus, orch, 1897 

Carmen sacculare (Horace), 1901 . Taritum ergo, chorus, org, 1901 
Den uil, 1903. C’hnslus is opgcstandcn. 1903, De grote bond cn de 
kleinc kal (A Verwey), 1903 

Vcni creator Spirilus, 1906, Hymnus dc .Sanciu Spirilu, chorus, org, 
1906 

Hymne aan Rembrandt (I* H van Moerkerken), chorus, orch. 1906 
Eicce quomodo morilur, 1913 

VOC'AI 

Ave Maria, Iv, pf/org, 1889, Jesu dulcis mcmoria, Iv. pf/org, 1890, 
Wenige wissen das Gehcimms der Licbc* (Novalis), Iv, org, 1898. 
Wenn ich ihn nur habc (Novalis), Iv, org, 1898 

2 Hymnen an die Nacht (Novalis) Gchoben ist der Stem, Muss immei 
dcr Morgen wiedcrkommen, Iv, orch, 1899 

Vondel's vaart naar Agrippina (J A Phijm), Iv, orch, 1903 
Im grossen Schweigcn (Nietzsche), Bar, orch, 1906 
Die Nacht (Holdcrhn), A, orch, 1911 
Berceuse (C van Lerbcrghe), Me/, vc, pf, 1912 
Bruiloftslied (J Bcuker), S, A, ob", triangle, vn, va, vc, 1912 
L.ydische Nacht (B Verhagen), Iv. orch, 1913 
Wenn ich ihn nur habe (Novalis), S, wind qnt, db, 1915 
Come raggio di sol, S, wind qnt, 1917 

SONOS 

3 Ballades Entsagung (Uhland), Dcr Fischer (Gexithe), Der Abend isl 
gekommen (Heine), T, pf, 1884, Dammcrnd licgt der Sommerabend 
(Heine), 1884; Dc klarc dag (F van Eeden), 1884, Avondzang 
(J Perk), 1885; Maanlichl (Verwey), 1885, Meinaeht (H Swarth), 
1885; 2 Balladen von Goethe Mignon, Der Kdnig in 'T'hule, 1886, 
Die Liebcnde schrcibt (Goethe), 1887; Es war ein alter Konig 
(Heine), 1890, 0 Jesu ego amo le (St Francis Xavier), 1893; Hiniibcr 
wall’ ich (Novalis), 1897 

Ecoutez la chanson bicn douce (Verlaine), 1 898; Ik ben in ccn/aamhcid 
met meer allcen (L Van Deysscl), 1898, Lied dcr Spinncnn 
(Brentano), 1898, Zi) sluimert (Perk), 1900, Kann ich im Busen 



heissc Wiinschc tragen (C von Giinderodc)* 1902; Ballade (C Dan- 
iclou), 1903, Recucillemenl (Baudelaire), 1907, Cclcbnlat (Goethe), 
1908, Dcr Abend (Brentano), 1908; Licbesklage (von Gunderodc), 
1908, Mandoline (Verlaine), 1909 

Puisque I’aube grandit (Verlaine), 1909; Ln sourdine (Verlaine), 1910, 
L'lnvilation au voyage (Baudelaire), 1913, Les poilus de Targonne 
(A Rameau), 1915, Incantation (Gidc), 1916, Deboul, les beiges 
(F. H de Puymaly), 1916, Vin dc la revanche (Puymaly), 1916 

OTHFR WORKS 

Acadennsche feesimarsch, 1882, arr C Dopper, Hymnc, vn, pf, 1896, 
Hymnc, vn, orch, 1917 

Incidental music Ciijsbrccht van Aemstcl (J van dei Vondcl), 1912, 
Marsyas (Verhagen), 1910; The Birds (Aristophanes), 1917. Faust 
(Goethe), 1918, Itlcctiu (Sophiiclcs), 1920 

Publisher Alphons Dicpenbrock bonds (Amsterdam) 
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I’ Op de Coul "Alphons Diepcnbiock Im giosscn Schweigcn'. 
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JOS WOlJTKRS 

Dicren, Bernard van {h Rollerdam, 27 Dec 1887; d 
London, 24 April 1936) F^ngltsh composer and writer 
of Dutch birth. The Dutch origin is misleading" Van 
Dicrcn’s father was half French, his mother entirely so, 
and there is little in his work that is characteristically 
northern European Although at an early age he learnt 
to play the violin and developed strong literary intere.sts, 
his training was scientific. He started composing, im- 
matiircly, at 20 but broke off to make a serious study of 
composition and of music history, and only then did his 
creative work really begin. On settling in England in 
1909 he wrote a good deal of criticism, mainly for 
continental newspapers and magazines. Both his 
livelihood and his health were precarious, and the 
promotion of his music was largely dependent on the 
efforts of a handful of friends and devotees These 
included Epstein and Augustus ,lohn, the critic Cecil 
(jray, Hcseltinc (Warlock), Lambert, Mocran and 
Walton The qualities they most admired in Van Dieren 
were his intellectual vigour and independence and his 
wide-ranging cultural interests He was well versed in 
most of the arts and as early as 1920 wrote a perceptive 
book on Epstein His other book, Down Among the 
Dead Men, is a collection of trenchant critical essays 
In his preoccupation with chamber music textures of 
great complexity and with a personal harmony. Van 
Dieren was a typical ‘.spiritual exile’ of his generation. 
Linear complexity is the main barrier to appreciation, 
especially in his earlier music, and it is possible to feel 
that technical ingenuity is at odds with emotional cx- 
pressivene.ss, but there is always a .strong scn,sc of 
organic unity and a highly economical use of material. 
Each work has its own distinct identity and may be said 
to represent an ‘entirely separate line of thought’ (Gray), 
the broad trend, however, is from the complex to the 
comparatively simple. This is well illustrated by the six 
string quartets which form the backbone of his output. 
Apart from these and a sizable body of .songs, few of his 
works fall into any clear-cut category. Diafonia, for 
instance, is a large and intricate piece of orchestral 
chamber music built around settings of three 
Shakespeare sonnets; and the Chinese Symphony for 
soloists, chorus and orchestra consists of settings of 
Cierman translations of Chinese poems, although there 
are no specifically Chinese elements in the music. 

Of his larger works, the Chinese Symphony (1914) is 
most impressive for its imaginativeness and integrity, 
fherc is some affinity with Delius, especially in the 
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choral writing, but Delius’s radiance is lacking; the 
string textures have an intensity suggestive of Berg or 
early Schoenberg, and the overall effect is both sen- 
suously expressive and intellectually alert. The old charge 
of rhythmic monotony, however, has some validity. 

WORKS 

Opera The Tailor (opera bufla, 3, R Nichols), 1917 
Ghoral Balsa/ar (Heme), chorus, orch. 1908; Chinese Sym (Chin 
verse), 5 solo vv, chorus, orch, 1914, 3 Choruses, 'M921, Ucs 
prupous dcs bcuveurs (Rabelais Gargantua), choius, orch, 1921, 
only orch Introit survives 

Orch F.Icgy. orch. vt obbl, 1908; Beatrice Cenci, 1909. Ov , 16 insls, 
1916. Serenade, small orch, fl923, Anjou, ov . 193.5, Sym,, inc. 
Solo vocal Diafonia (Shakespeare Sonnets), Bar, chamber orch, 1916, 

2 Poems (Baudelaire, Villon), .speaker, sir ql. 1917, 2 Songs (Shelley, 
De Ovincey), Bar, .str qt, 1917, Sonetto Vll of Fdmund Spenser's 
"Amorclir. T, chamber orch, 1921, A Prayer (Joyce), Iv, pf, 1930, 
pubd in Joyce Book (London, 1932), Marginalia lo ‘Murder a.s One 
of the I- me Arts’ (Dc Quincey). Bar, 4 solo male vv, pf, Frammento 
dc ‘/enobia’ (Mclastasio), Iv. 8 insls; over 60 other songs for Iv, pf 
(Beddocs, O J Bicrbaum, Boilcau, Goethe, Heine, Hugo, de I’lsle 
Adam, Joyce. Reals. Landor, Monke. Nashe, Charles d’OrIcans. 
Ronsard. Shakespeare. Verlaine) 

Inst Canzonelta, vn, p(, ( 1907, Impromptu Funtasicstuck, vn (1909), 6 
Sketches, pi. 1911; Toccata, pf, 1912. 6 sir qls. 1912, 1917, 1918, 
1923, 1927, 1928, Sonata lyroica. vn. pf. 1913. 12 Netherlands 
Melodics, pf, 1918, Tcma con vanazionc, pf (1928). Sonata, vc, 
1929. Duettino, 2 vn. 1933, Sonata, vn (1935), 3 Studies, vn, 3 
Sludies, pi. Pracludium, pf 

WRITINGS 

hpsiein (London. 1920) 

Down Among the Dead Men (London. 1935) 
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111 '(ill Oil AWAY (loKt) I I SLIP FAST (work-lisi) 

Dies [ThicsJ, Albert Christoph {b Hanover, baptized 1 1 
Feb 175.S, d Vienna, 29 Dec 1822) German painter, 
composer and writer He learnt the trade of a painter 
and at the same time studied fine arts. He went to Rome 
in 1775, where he developed his skill as a landscape 
painter, later he became acquainted with Goethe (see the 
entry for 22 August 1787 in Goethe’s Italiemsvhe 
Raise) During lhc.se years he also composed, though 
according to Thorn he later destroyed most of his works 
(those remaining have not been traced). In 1796 he 
worked in Salzburg and from 1797 in Vienna, where in 
1806 he was appointed instructor in landscape painting 
at the Kaiserlichc und Konigliche Akademic and court 
painter to Prince Esterhazy. When lead poisoning 
impeded his work as a painter he turned more lo music 
and to cultural and political writing (c.g. his essay in the 
Voter landische Blatter fur den Osterreichischen Kaiser- 
Stoat, January 1811). Esterhazy sponsored the publica- 
tion of his Biographisvhe Nachrichten von Joseph 
Haydn (Vienna, 1810), for which Dies collected mater- 
ial from 30 conversations with the aged composer. 
Because of its factual tone and the typically Classical 
standpoint of its aesthetic judgments, this work occupies 
a significant position m early Haydn literature alongside 
Gnesinger and Carpani; its neglect by later critical 
writers on Haydn was undeserved. Many Haydn 
documents appeared for the first time in the 
Nachrichten, and il contains a ‘list of all the works 
Haydn composed in London’, taken from the lost 
London notebook. 

WRITINGS 

Btographische Nachrichten von Joseph Haydn (Vienna, 1810); ed H 
Sceger (Berlin, 1959, 4/1976), Eng. trans in V Golwals Joseph 
Haydn. Eighteenth Century Gentleman and Genius (Madison, Wise., 
1963), 67ff 
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Diese 
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H Walter ‘Dies, Albert Christoph’, MCiO HORST SFbGER 

Di^ (Fr.). Sharp. 

Diesener, Gerhard. See Diessknfr, GERHARD 

Dies irae (Lai.: ‘day of wrath’). The sequence of the 
Mass for the Dead {Liber usualis^ p.l810). 

1 General and history to 1700 2 Settings since 1700 

I. General and history to 1700. The text of Dies 
irae, attnbuted to Thomas of Celano {d cl 250), is 
thought to have grown out of a rhymed trope of the 
responsory Libera me, of which the verse ‘Dies ilia, dies 
irae' begins with the same melodic phrase as the 
sequence. Thomas’s poem has 18 rhymed stanzas (17 
tercets, one quatrain), to which a later anonymous 
author added the linal unrhymed couplet with ‘Amen’. 
Its musical form, which incorporates more repetition 
than the standard sequence {see SEQUENC E (i), §9), may 
be represented as follows AABBCC! AABBC'Cl 
AABBCDEF. Since the second phrase of B is iden- 
tical with the first phrase of A, and since the second 
phrases of D and E arc the same, not to speak of other 
resemblances, the degree of melodic unity is high. The 
poem began to be included in the Requiem Mass in Italy 
from the 14th century and in French missals of the late 
15th century. It was one of the four sequences retained 
by the Council of Trent (1543-63), but it was not 
incorporated into the Roman Missal until the papacy of 
Pius V (1570). 

Before the Council of Trent the Dies irae was not 
normally set polyphonically; Antoine Brumel’s 
Requiem was exceptional in containing such a setting 
{see Requiem mass). Dckeghcm, at the end of his 
lament on the death of Binchois, Mart tu as navrej 
Miserere, set a slight variant of the final couplet of the 
sequence to a paraphrase of the chant. There arc also 
settings by Giammateo Asola, Orfeo Vecchi, G. F. 
Anerio and G. O. Piloni in their requiems 

2. Settings since 1700. Whereas in the I6lh century 
and often in the 17th polyphonic settings of the 
Requiem had the Dies irae sung to the plainsong 
melody, or alternated verses of plainsong with verses of 
polyphony, orchestral requiems written after 1700 
almost invariably include the entire sequence. Indeed, 
there is a tendency for the Dies irae to assume a central 
position, partly because of its length but equally because 
of the dramatic possibilities it offers to the imaginative 
composer. Though influenced by Michael Haydn’s 
Requiem composed in 1771 for Archbishop Schratten- 
bach of Salzburg, the Dies irae of Mozart's Requiem 
(1791) was perhaps the first to aim at a truly graphic 
representation of the text, effectively contrasting such 
sections as ‘Rex tremendae’ and ‘Recordare’. Cherubini’s 
C minor setting (1816), with its opening gong stroke, 
attempts the kind of dramatic expression which is best 
realized in the requiems of Verdi (1874) and Bntten 
(1962). The settings by Faure (1888) and Maurice 
Durufle (1947) achieve a more devotional spint by 
omitting from the Dies irae everything except the last 


line, which in each case is set as a separate movement 
following the Sanctus. Several composers (e.g. Giovanni 
Legrenzi, Antonio Lotti and J. C. Bach) have set the 
Dies irae as an independent piece. 

Pizzetti's unaccompanied Requiem (1922) uses 
almost the entire plainsong melody for the sequence, but 
this is rare in post-Classical settings. The plainsong has, 
however, been much cultivated by composers of secular 
music, who have traded upon its association with 
Thomas of Celano’s vivid portrayal of the Last 
Judgment and its ability to inspire listeners (at least in 
Catholic countries) with a feeling of terror appropriate 
to a particular context. Since Berlioz’s Symphonie fan- 
tastique (1830) a rich and productive symbolism has 
grown up round the ancient melody, embracing not only 
death and the fear of death, but also the supernatural 
(Bantock's ‘Witches’ Dance' in Macbeth, 1926; Saint- 
Saens’s Danse macabre, 1874), political oppression 
(Dallapiccola's Canti dt prif*ionia, 1941; Ronald 
Stevenson’s Passacaf^lia on DSCH, 1962), and even 
ophiophobia (Respighi’s Imprcsswni brasiliane, 1928). 

Composers who have used the plainsong in this jway 
have usually quoted only the first phrase and sometimes 
only the first four notes. For this reason it is not al^rays 
certain whether a reference to the plainsong is intenued, 
even where it is apt. Composers have also sometiipcs 
given the title ‘Dies irae' to works which use neither t!he 
sequence text nor the plainsong melody, e g the second 
movement of Britten’s Sinfonia da Requtem (1940) and 
Penderecki’s Dies irae (1967). The latter, written to 
commemorate those who died at Auschwitz dunng 
World War II, is a setting of words from the Bible, 
ancient Greek drama, and modern French and Greek 
poets 
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Diesis (i) (It ) Sharp 

Diesis (ii) (Gk : ‘separation’). A term applied to various 
intervals from the time of F^ythagoras 

According to Pythagorean theory, transmitted by 
Boethius (ill, 5, 8) from Philolaus (cd Diels, Fruffmente 
der Vorsokratiker, 44 A 26), it was a diatonic semitone 
equal to the amount that the 4th is in excess of the 
ditone or major 3rd. Later the term ‘limma’ was sub- 
.stituted to refer to the same interval. 

According to Aristoxenus, the diesis was any interval 
smaller than a semitone His theory provided for 
tetrachords that might include a ‘hemitone’, equal to half 
of a whole tone; a ‘very small chromatic diesis', equal to a 
third of a whole tone; or a ‘very small enharmonic diesis', 
equal to a quarter of a whole tone (Aristoxenus 21, ed. 
Meibom, p.46; see also Cleonides, ed. Jan, pp. 190ff; 
Adrastus as quoted by Theon, ed. Hiller, p.55). 

According to Marchetto da Padova, the diesis was 
equal to a fifth of a whole tone. If a melodic whole tone 
is divided chromatically by the insertion of a leading 
note (for instance, C-C k D) the first interval is, accord- 
ing to Marchetto, a ‘chroma’, and the second a ‘diesis'. 
Later 14th- and 15th-century theorists (e.g. Nicolaus of 
Capua, ed. Lafage, p.32) associated the sign yte with the 
term diesis, so that in Romance languages the modern 
Sharp sign came to be called by that name (It. diesis; 
Fr. diese). 



Many Renaissance and Baroque theorists used the 
term for intervals of about a quarter-tone which were 
too small to be used melodically even though they were 
available on keyboard instruments tuned to some form 
of mean-tone temperament with split black keys for G$ 
and Ab and for D# and Ej?. According to the corre- 
sponding arithmetic of just intonation, the difference 
between four pure minor 3rds and an octave, known as 
the ‘greater diesis’, has the ratio 648:625, i.e. 
(6-5)'*:(2:l), and amounts to 62-6 cents; and the differ- 
ence between an octave and three pure major 3rds, 
known as the ‘lesser diesis', has the ratio 128:125, i.e. 
(2:l):(5:4)^ and amounts to 4M cents 

LUKAS RICHTLR 


Diessener [Diesneer, Diesner, Dicsencr, Disineer, 
Desznier], Gerhard (// cl 660-84). German composer, 
musician and teacher, resident in England. He was a 
musician in the Hofkapelle at Kassel about 1660 (the 
Christoph Dieszner who served in the Oldenburg 
Hotkapelle in 1650-51 may have been a relative). 
Several sonatas and orchestral suites by him survive at 
Kassel, one work bearing the date 1661 It is possible 
that he had French connections, and he may have spent 
some time m France before settling in England, which 
he seems to have done in the early 1670s if the presence 
ol two pieces by him in Locke’s Melothesia (1673) is 
any indication It is apparent from the preface to his 
Jnstrumental Avrs that by the time it appeared in 1682 
he had been living and teaching in London for some 
time, since the music had been written for his pupils and 
performed already at private concerts that he gave 
weekly at his house in Great Russell Street, London. He 
adopted the unusual expedient of giving the music at a 
public concert there when it was published Among his 
pupils was the daughter of Sir Harbottle Grimston of 
Gorhambury, near St Albans, who recorded a payment 
to ‘Mr Dissinccr’ in July 1684 for teaching her to play 
and sing Probably Diessener wrote the surviving harp- 
sichord pieces and the lost Kitharapaideia for his pupils 
to play Nothing is known about his activities after 
1684 

Diessener was a very minor figure to assert, as 
Meyer did (MGO), that he was once of great importance 
as a master of Baroque instrumental music is a gross 
exaggeration. In fact his work is insubstantial, limited in 
scope and, though touched with imagination, not 
infrequently inept in technique. The suites written at 
Kassel show a strong French influence, the more strik- 
ing for Its appearance at such a relatively early date in 
Germany The Instrumental Ayrs consist of ten suites 
each comprising six to 15 movements, many with 
French or English genre titles. 

WORKS 

Instrumental Ayrs, 2 ir viols, t viol, be (London, 1682) 
Kitharapaideia, or A Book of Lessons, hpd (London, 1684), lost, men- 
tioned in London iiazette (Nov 1684) 

Other kbd music 2 dances, 1 673^ Ground, ed J A Fuller Maitland, 
The Contemporaries of Purcell, vi (London, 1921 ), Ballelto, GB-Lhm 
Other consort music Sonata a .S, 1660, D^Kl, Sonata a 6, inc., Ki, 
Sonata, 2 viols, vc, be. GB-IJym: Ayrc a 3, US-NYp, Suite a 3, 1661, 
overtures, balletts, allemandcs a 4' several ed J . d'^orchevillc, Vingt 
suites d’orchestre du XV He stecle franqaiA (Pans, 1906//? 1970) 
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M. Tilmouth* Chamber Music in England {1675-1720) (diss . U of 
Cambridge. 1959), i, 247r, ii, 381T 

— *A Calendar of References to Music in Newspapers Published in 
London and the Provinces (1660^1719)', RMARC, i (1961//?! 968), 
5, 7 

MICHAEL TILMOUTH 

Dieter, Christian Ludwig (6 Ludwigsburg, 13 June 
1757; d Stuttgart, 15 May 1822). German composer 
and violinist. In 1770 he entered the military orphanage, 
which two years later became the military academy and 
in 1781 the Militar-Hochschule. Here Dieter received 
an excellent free education, but in return had to pledge 
his life to the service of the Duke of Wurttemberg. His 
initial training was in painting, but as his musical gifts 
became increasingly evident he was soon destined for a 
musical career. From members of the court orchestra he 
learnt various instruments, especially the violin but also 
the viola, flute and bassoon. He studied composition 
bnefly with the court Kapellmeister Antonio Boroni, 
and later with his successor Agostino Poli. Duke Karl 
Eugen believed in the importance of a thorough general 
education, and Dieter's specialized musical studies were 
supplemented by history, geography, languages and 
other subjects. He was a diligent student, excelling as a 
violinist and composer and frequently winning prizes; in 
1779 his first Singspicl, Der Schulz im Dorf, was per- 
formed with great success in the presence of the duke. 
But he disliked the strict discipline of the court and tried 
to run away in the spnng of 1780; for this he was 
imprisoned in Ludwigsburg, but was pardoned after 
declaring his acquiescence to the duke’s wishes. On 25 
July 1781 Dieter was appointed Hofmusicus as first 
violinist in the court orchestra. The stipend was meagre, 
and as he eventually had a family of 11 children, he 
remained poor to the end of his life. He retired in 1817. 

Dieter began his career in Stuttgart ten years after the 
departure of Niccolo Jommelli, and although German 
Singspiel had by then begun to predominate over the 
Italian opera. Dieter’s works show that he was familiar 
with Jommelli's operas as well as with Hiller’s 
Singspiels. His librettos follow Hiller’s, ‘reflecting the 
Bwdermeier quality of the time’ (Hermann Abert); his 
music exhibits features of both styles, especially in 
Belmonte und Konstanze (which bears no relation to 
Mozart’s Die Entfuhrung aus dem Serail beyond the 
common subject). His most characteristic numbers arc 
simple folklike songs, intimate or gay, which stand in 
marked contrast to the pathos of the bravura Italianate 
anas given mostly to characters of high social standing. 
But Dieter’s concern was not generally with dramatic 
characterization, he was particularly successful in the 
musical depiction of dramatic situations, making use of 
varied orchestral colour in the manner of Jommelli. 
Abert has traced evidence of Mozart’s influence in his 
later works. 

Dieter’s horizons and influence were limited to his 
native locality, where until about 1800 he enjoyed great 
popularity. His instrumental works were likewise 
popular (a critic reviewing some pieces for the 
Allgemeine musikalische Zeitung described them as 
‘agreeable and jolly'), and his church works, though not 
notable, were performed throughout Wurttemberg. His 
importance lies in his having established the Singspiel in 
his part of Germany, and for the short period of his 
activity he gave the genre a picturesque quality that was 
characteristically his own. 



468 Dieterich, Georg 

WORKS 

(/or detailed iisi see Haermg. 1925. pp ISHJ/) 

PRAMATIC' 

(music lost unless otherwise indicated) 

Dcr Schulz im Dorf odcr I5cr verlicbic Herr Doklor (Singspicl). 
Stuttgart, 10 May 1779 

Dcr Irrwisch oder Undlich fund cr sie (SingspicI, 3, C r Breiitner), 
Stuttgart, 23 Nov 1779, score, Af-OS 
lAiura Rosciti (Smgspicl, B C D'Aricn), Stuttgart, court, 9 F‘cb 1781 
Lc feste della 1 essaglia (opera, M Verazi, trans IJriot), Stuttgart, 1782, 
collab Gauss, Poll, Zumsteeg 

Belmonte und Konstan/c oder Die Rntfiihrung aus dem Serail 
(Smgspicl, 3, Brct/ner). Stuttgart, court, 27 Aug 1784, score, D-SWI 
Der Rekruteii'Aushub odcr Die Familien-Heirath (Smgspicl. 2). 
Stuttgart, court, rl785 

Die Dorrdcpuiicrten (Smgspicl. 2. G h Hcermann. alter Goldoni), 
Stuttgart, court, Oct 1786 

Das Freischicsscn oder Das gluckliche Baucrnmadchen (Smgspicl, 2, 

.1 A Wetten or A Wippen), Stuttgart, court, 31 Aug 1787 
Glucklich zusammcngclogen (Smgspiel), Stuttgait, 1788 
Dcr Luflballon (Smgspiel, E Schickanedcr), Stuttgart, 1789 
Der Eremit auf Formentcra (Smgspicl, 2, A von Kotzebue), Stuttgait, 
court. 10 Jan 1791 

Elismdc (Smgspicl, C A Vulpius), Stuttgart, 1794 
Ines von Castio (ballet, C Morelli), ‘^Stuttgart, 1796 
Des Teufels Lustschloss (Smgspiel, 2. Kotzebue), Stuttgart, court, 
1802 

Other ballets for court choreographers Jobst, Tramb 
INSTRUMt-NIAL 

Orch. Concert, fl (Brunswick, 1 1796), C'onccilo concertant, 2 fl. no 1 
(Zurich and Pans, n d ), Concerto, bn, no 1 (Zurich and Pans, n d ). 
no 2 (Zurich, n d ), Concerto concertant, 2 bn, no 2 (Zurich, n d ). 
others, lost 

Chamber 6 |12] Duetten. 2 H (Stuttgari, < 1792), 6 duos progressils, 2 
bn, op 2 (Zurich and Pans, n d ), 3 |61 senates, bn, vc acc . op 3 
(Zurich and Pari.s, n d ), 6 duos, fl, vn (Leipzig, 1806), 1 [6] duos, fl, 
vn, opp 9-10 (OfTenbach, t l808), 3 [61 duos, fl, vn, vc acc , opp 21- 
2 (Leipzig, f 1807), op.21 lost, Petiles pieces d’une diflicultc progres- 
sive, 2 fl, opp 23 -4 (Leipzig, rl807), lost, 12 petites pieces d’unc 
dilTicultc progressive, 2 fl, op 25, tahicr 3c (Leipzig, 1 1808), lost, 12 
pieces concertantes, 3 fl, op 26 (Leipzig, 1808), nos I 4 lo.sl, 
Concertino, fl, str ql. no 2 (Zurich and Pans, n d ), no 4 (Zuiich and 
Pans, n d ), Themes d’Haydn, 2 ob, bk 1 (Pans, n d ), bk 2 (Zurich, 
n d ), others, lost 
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ANNA AMALIE ABERl 

Dieterich, Georg. See DiETRK’H, GEORG. 

Dietmar yon Aist [Eist, Ast, Aste, de Agi.st] (d before 
1171). German Minnesinger. He came from a baronial 
family whose seat was near Mauthausen in Upper 
Austria. One of the earlie.st poets of German Mmnesang, 
he wrote poems that are vaned m both form and con- 
tent, including both the simpler indigenous style and the 
more complex kinds of song influenced by the Romance 
poets. The difference between the two styles has given 
ri.se to much discussion as to whether there were several 
poets or whether one man had mastered the various 
techniques. No music has survived, but Aarburg iden- 
tified one of his poems as a contrafactum and recon- 
structed the melody. 
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Dietrich. Albert (Hermann) (/> Forsthaus Goik nr 
Meissen, 28 Aug 1829; 4 Ber in. 20 Nov 1908). Ger- 
man conductor and composer. He attended the Dresden 
Kreu/schule from 1842 to 1847, studying the piano and 
composition with Julius Otto. He then studied with 
Ignaz Moscheles, Julius Rietz and Montz Hauptmann at 
the Leipzig Conservatory and attended lectures at the 
university in 1851 he went to Diisseldorf, where he was 
taken into Schumann’s circle and became friendly with 
Brahms. In the autumn of 1853 he wrote the opening 
Allegro of the ‘F-A-E’ Violin Sonata (the other 
movements were composed by Brahms and Schumann) 
as a greeting for Joachim. Dietrich left Diisseldorf in 
1854 and conducted the first performance of his 
Symphony in Leipzig on 9 December. He then worked 
m Bonn (1855-61), conducting the subscription con- 
certs and acting as the city’s music director, and at 
Oldenburg (1861-90), where he was court 
Kapellmeister and took over the musical education of 
the grand duchess. In 1890 he retired to Berlin, Where 
he had been a member of the Akademie der Kunste rkom 
1888, he received the title of royal professor in 189^ 

As a conductor Dietrich championed primarily Ihe 
works of Bach, Schumann and Brahms and had little 
sympathy for the music of the New German School. As 
a composer he was a follower of Schumann, and his 
works enjoyed a considerable reputation dunng his 
lifetime; perhaps his greatest success was as a song- 
writer. Both his operas were performed in his lil'etimc, 
his incidental music to Cymhelme was played m 
England at the Lyceum revival in 1896 He also wrote a 
collection of memoirs of Brahms {Ermnenmgen an 
Johannes Brahms' in Brie fen, hesonders aus seiner 
Jugendzeit, I.eip/ig, 1898, 2/1899), which was trans- 
lated into English the year after it first appeared 

WORKS 


Robin Hocxl (opera, .L R Moser), Frankfurt am Mam, 1879, op 34 
Cymbeline (incidcnlul musit, 5, Shakespeaie), tl880, perf London, 
Lyceum, 1896. op )8 

Das Sonntagskind (opera. H Bullhaupt), Bremen, 1886, unpubd 
Die Braut vom Liebenstcin (dramatic scena, K von Noorden), unpubd 

OTHFR WORK..S 

Orch Sym , d, op 20. Noimannenrahrl, ov , op 26, Introduction and 
Romance, hn/vc, orch, op 27, Vn t one , d, op 30, Vc Cone . g, 
op 32, Ov , C, op 35 

C'hambcr 2 pf Irios, C, op 9, A, op 14, Vc Sonata, C. op 1 5, Allegro, a. 
1853, from Vn Sonata ‘F- A- E', collab Schumann and Brahms, ed 
F Valentin and O Kohin (Magdeburg, 1935) 

PI 10 solo pieces, 4 as op 2, 6 as op 6, Sonata, G, pr4 hands, op 19 
Vocal numerou.s songs 1 v, pf. mixctl and male ehoru.se.s, some with solo 
vv, orch acc 
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R Siclz, ‘Albert Hermann Dietrich’, Rhetnische Musiker, i. cd K G 
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R J PASCAL!. 

Dietrich [Dieterich, Theodoricus], Georg (h Meissen, 
1525; d Meissen, 3 Sept 1598). German theorist and 
composer. He spent his life at Mei.sscn; he was educated 
at the municipal school where Johannes Reusch was 
Kantor from 1543 to 1547 and Rektor from 1548 to 
1555, and from 1549 at the Fiirstenschule directed by 
Georg Fabricius where Michael Vogt was Kantor from 
1549 to 1551 and Wolfgang Figulus from 1551 to 
1588. In 1553 Dietrich was himself appointed Kantor 



ill Ihc municipal school where he remained until in 1 585 
a stroke rendered him unfit for work. He received a 
pension until his death and in 1599 a single payment 
was made to his widow. His treatise Quaestioncs 
musices hrevissimae e mriis authoribus excerptae 
(Gorlitz, 1 573) clearly shows the influence of Reusch and 
Figulus; Its layout and wording are based closely on the 
Compendiolum by Reusch's teacher Heinnch Faber, but 
It includes more music examples. Dietrich reproduced 
anonymously as an appendix three metrical works for 
four voices to be sung before and after lessons at 
Meissen; his unacknowledged source for these was 
Melodtae scholaslicae by Martin Agricola, Figulus’s 
teacher. In his preface Dietrich referred to the value of 
the music and claimed that, whereas many textbooks 
were too longwindcd, his material was presented in a 
truly methodical format. The 31 .solo funeral songs of 
his Chnstlirhe (iesenge, lateimsch und deufsch, zum 
Sv^rehnuss der verst orhenen Christen (Nurembeig, 
1569) are, with only one exception, taken from older 
sources (sec Zahn); one is a sectional Passion work His 
Nun dankei alle Gott, a ninc-voicc motet (formerly in D~ 
PI), IS now lo.sl 
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MARTIN RUUNKt 

Dietrich, Marlene [Maria Magdalencl (/> Weimar, 27 
Dec 1901) German actress and singer She studied the 
violin and piano and in 1921 entered the Berlin 
llochschule I’iir Musik, but abandoned plans for a career 
as a violinist alter developing nerve ganglia in her left 
wrist In the early 192()s she attended Max Reinhardt’s 
Ihcatre school, had minor roles in films, and sang and 
danced in .several stage musicals and revues (e.g Es Iiegt 
m der Lu/t, 1923, and Zwei Krawatten^ 1929, with 
music by Mischa Spoliansky). She became inter- 
nationally known in her 12lh film, Der hlaue Engel 
(1930), singing Friedrich Hollaender’s h h hm die fesche 
Lola and Ich bin von Kupf bis Fuss auf Liehe eingestellt 
She was a leading actress in over 30 Hollywood films, 
including Destry Rides Again (1939, with See what the 
hoYs in the hark room will have). Seven Sinners (1940, 
with I've been in love before) and A Foreign Affair 
(1948), all with music by Hollaender, Stage Fright 
(1950, with Cole Porter’s song The Laziest Gal in 
Town), and Judgment at Nuremberg (1961). During 
World War II she entertained Allied troops in North 
Africa and Europe, singing Lili Marlene and other 
*xongs and playing the musical saw, she returned to 
cabaret in the USA and Britain in 1954, toured 
Germany in 1960 and has continued performing into 
the 1970s. As a singer she has become legendary for her 
seductive vamp songs, as much acting as singing with a 
husky, world-weary, sensuous voice of limited range. 
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Dietrich, Sixt 
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M Dictnch >4 flC (New York and Toronto, 1962, Ger traiis , 1963, as 
ABC' metne.s D'bens) [autobiography ) 

H Dickens The Films of Marlene Dietrich (New York. 1%H) 

Dietrich [Dielerich, Theodencus, Theodorici], Sixt 
[Sixtus, XislusJ (6 Augsburg, rl493; d St Gall, 21 Oct 
1548). German composer. From at least the beginning 
of 1 504 he was a choirboy at Konstanz Cathedral. He 
left the choir on 21 August 1.S08 when his voice broke 
and matriculated at Freiburg University. In 1517 he had 
to leave Freiburg because of debts, and stayed in 
Strasbourg for a short lime with the cathedral chaplain 
and humanist, Johannes Rudolfinger. In November 
1517 the cathedral chapter m Konstanz made him infor- 
maior choralium, with responsibility for leaching the 
cathedral choirboys grammar and singing. He gave up 
this post in 1519, probably after the death of his wife, 
and then look holy orders. In 1522 he was given an altar 
prebend in Konstanz Cathedral and was ordained priest. 
As he belonged to the choir, two of his duties were to 
help the succcnlors at choir practice and to lead the 
polyphony, he also wrote music for the choir When in 
1527 the Catholic clergy left Konstanz in the face of 
the Reformation's growing influence, Dictnch stayed 
behind and joined the new movement. Although his 
living was guaranteed, he suffered artistic isolation in a 
town which followed the principles of Zwingli (whose 
attitude to polyphonic church music was unfavourable) 
more closely than Luther's. The town council tried to 
keep him busy, lirsi with clerical jobs and errands, and 
later with music lectures He visited Basle, Strasbourg, 
C'ologne and Wittenberg In 1537 he planned to go to 
England but the Basle humanist Bonifacius Amcrbach 
di.ssuadcd him. In 1541 he declined a permanent post at 
Wittenberg University, he was a guest lecturer m music 
in the winter term 1540-41 and probably also in 1.S44. 
In Wittenberg he met Luther, and often sang with him. 
Dietrich was friendly with numerous humani.sts and 
church reformers After Konstanz was taken by the 
Catholic imperial troops at the beginning of August 
1548, Dietrich, probably already very ill, look refuge in 
St Gall with some fellow reformers, and died there 
Dietrich's work can be divided according to the dif- 
ferent periods of his life: his student days, his time in the 
Konstanz Cathedral choir from 1518 to 1527, and 
finally his period as a free composer from 1527 to 
1548. As a student, he seems to have composed mostly 
secular songs. His appointment in Konstanz required 
him to produce liturgical compositions for the cathedral 
choir. In his la.si period he wrote not only commissioned 
works for the early Protestant service, but also pieces 
for the Catholic imperial choir and secular songs; nearly 
all his printed works belong to this period. The greater 
part of his work is church music Important examples 
survive in collections of Magnificat settings, antiphons 
and hymns Dietrich u.sed contemporary compositional 
techniques from the Netherlands, but in a thoroughly 
individual manner. For example, the harmonic implica- 
tions of the music are not always .supported by the 
rhythms, which results in a characteristic, restless 
sound. Its melodies are closely modelled on the style 
then current in the Netherlands. Mo.sl of his church 
music is based on a cantus prius f actus, and the range of 
different ways in which he treated the tenor, and his 
variety of imitation techniques, is typical of music from 
the Low Countries. He was most fond of using canon. 
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Dietricus 


Dietrich’s eight sacred songs in German are Tenorlicd 
settings containing both chordal and imitative sections, 
sometimes with breves and semibreves note against note 
in the simplest manner. A larger collection of these 
songs seems to have been lost. Dietrich probably also 
composed some tunes for the Konstanz reformed song- 
book, which apparently first appeared in 1533 or 1534. 
Some of his secular songs are chordal, but most are 
polyphonic; the voices are occasionally treated 
imitatively at the openings of the two sections of a piece, 
but otherwise arc not melodically related. Some years 
after Dietrich's death, Matthias Apiarius intended to 
print some of his unpublished works, but died before he 
could do so. 

Dietrich is the most important early Protestant com- 
poser next to Johann Walter (i); Luscinius ranked him 
among Isaac, Senfl and Grefingcr as one of the leading 
German composers of the time He remained strictly 
traditional both in his thinking and in his works, and 
only his sacred songs in German reflect his early 
Protestant views in their slight tendency towards a more 
modern style. 

WORKS 

Edilion S Oteirich Uymnen (Wiiienherfi. 1545), cd II Zcnck and 
W. Gurlm, him, IM ser , xxiii (1942-60) [Zl 
Epicedion Thomac Sporcri (Strasbourg, 1534) 

Magnificat octo tonorum . liber primus (Stiasbourg, 1535) 

Novum ac insigne opus musicum 36 antiphonarum (Wittenberg, 1541). 

cd W E Buszin (Kassel and St Louis, 1964) 

Novum opus musicum ires tomos [I22J sacrorum hymnorum 
(Wittenberg, 1545), / 

Laudulc Dominum, 4vv (Augsburg, 1547) (canon, broadsheet) 

20 Latin motets, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7vv, 1538^ 1542“, 1545^ 1545^ I545\ 
1545®, 1.545^, 1547’, ISbS'', 5 cd in PAMw, xvi (1888) 

8 sacred German songs, 4vv, 1.544^', cd in DDT, xxxiv (1908/7?) 

13 secular German songs, 3, 4, 6vv, 1535", 1536®, 1538®. 1539'*', 
\540\ 1544"‘, 2 cd in EDM. 1st ser, xx (1942//?), 5 cd H J 
Moser, 65 deuts<he LioJer nach dem Liederhwh von Peter 
Schdffer und Mathias Apianus (Wiesbaden, 1967) 

Further vocal pieces in A-lh'n, B-Bi\ CH-Bu, SG\, D-CRu, Kl, I.ki, 
Mbs, Mu, Rp, Z 

Lute inlabulatunis of vocal pieces in H ludenkunig, Ain schonc kunst- 
liche Underweisung aiifdcr Lauitcn und Gcygcn (Vienna, 1523), 
H Gerlc, Musica teutsch (Nuremberg, 1532), 1536*^ 1540*’, 
1544", 1547^® 

Org miabulation.s of 3 vocal pieces in Amcrbach MS, CH-Bu, cd in 
SMd, vi/1 (1967). Hor MS. CH-Zz, cd in SMd. vi/2 (1970) 
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H Zenck Sixtus Dietrich (Leipzig, 1928//? 1967) 

M van Crevel Adrianus Petit Coclico (The Hague. 1940) 

M Schuler ‘Dcr Personalsiatus dcr Konstanzer Domkaniorei um 
1500’, AMw, XXI (1964), 255 86, esp 272 

MANFRED SCHULER 

Dietricus [Karlsruhe Anonymous] ifl mid- 13th cen- 
tury). German theonst. His short treatise, Reguie super 
discantum et ad discernendum ipsas notas discantus, 
appiears only in the manuscript D-KAsp perg.29a, ffTv^ 
8v, with a note that he was at least the copyist' ‘qui me 
scribebat Dietricus nomcn habebat’. It cannot be dated 
precisely because the chronology of contemporary men- 
sural treatises has not been established, but in minor 
respects it would seem to antedate the work of Franco of 
Cologne: the ligature forms have certain ambiguities 
which Franco eliminated, and the alteration of breves is 
not mentioned. 

Despite its title, the treatise is concerned only with 
mensural rhythmic notation and not with the intervals, 
consonances or counterpoint of discant. The six rhyth- 
mic modes, in the order generally accepted by modern 
authorities, are outlined, and the 4th is said not to be in 
current use. Mutation from one mode to another is 
recognized. In his discussion of note shapes and 


ligatures, Dietricus clearly distinguished symbols with 
plicas, introducing for these an oblique form of the 
square punctum,, and referred to the proprielas (includ- 
ing proprieias opposita) but not to the perfectio of 
ligatures. 

The principle is stated that a long before another long 
IS perfect. The semibreve is also recognized; two semi- 
breves are said to equal a recta breve, although this does 
not represent unequivocally a reference to binary 
rhythm since an unequal transcription in ternary 
rhythm (12) may legitimately reflect Dietricus’s mean- 
ing. Rests of the value of one lempus (a breve), two 
tempora (an altered breve or imperfect long) and three 
tempora (a perfect long) are indicated clearly by strokes 
spanning one, two or three spaces of the stave. 

Dietricus’s system is thought to correspond very 
closely to that used in the Bamberg manuscript of 13th- 
century motets. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

H Muller Fine Ahhandlunfi uher Mensuraimusik 1886) 

W ApcI The Notation of Polyphonic Musu . 900- 1600 (Cambridge 

Mass , 1942, icv 5 1961) , 

ANDRLW HLjGHES 

Dietsch [Dietzch, Dietz], (Pierrc-)Louis(-Philippi) (/> 
Dqon, 17 March 1808; d Paris, 20 Feb 1865) Frfench 
conductor and composer According to Fetis, he was a 
choirboy at Di|on Cathedral and from 1822 a pupil at 
Choron's Institution Royale dc Musique Classtquc et 
Religicuse (Pans) where, after two years, he took classes 
for beginners In 1830 he entered the Pans 
Conservatoire and studied counterpoint with Antoine 
Reicha and the double bass with M -P. C'henic (winning 
the premier prix in the same year) Dunng the 1830s he 
was active in vanous Parisian churches (notably as 
maitre de chapelle at St Eustachc) and played the double 
ba.ss in the orchestras of the Theatre-Italicn and (later) 
the Oj>era, where in 1840 he became the chorus master, 
on Rossini’s recommendation He left St Eustachc in 
1849 to become maitre de chapelle at the Madeleine, 
and he taught harmony at the Ecole Niedcrmcyer at 
some time after its establishment in 1853. He succeeded 
Girard as conductor at the Opera in 1 860 but left after 
three years when he (or an orchestra member) had a 
disagreement with Verdi during a rehearsal of Ia‘s 
vepres siciliennes. He remained active at the Madeleine 
and as a composition teacher at the Ecole Niedcrmcyer 
until his death 

Dietsch was involved in several controversies In 
1842 he presented a four-voice Ave Maria ‘by Arcadelt', 
which he was credited with having discovered until 
various scholars, noting the faulty prosody of the work, 
began to suspect that he had composed it. Later research 
has shown that the Ave Maria was actually Dietsch’s 
arrangement of Arcadelt'« three-voice chanson Nous 
voyons que les hommes. In the same year Dietsch’s 
opera Lc vaisseau fantdme was first performed in Pans, 
Wagner later accused him of having used a translation 
of Der fliegende Hollander (1843) for the libretto; but 
evidently Dietsch’s libretto was written independently ol 
Wagner by Paul Foucher and Henri Revoil, after a 
popular novel by Fredenck Marryat. In 1861 Dietsch 
conducted the infamous Paris premiere of Tannhauser. 
Wagner, whose request to conduct the dress rehearsal 
and first three performances had been denied (in spite of 
the obvious difficulty Dietsch had with the score), was 
furious and suspected sabotage, but Dietsch’s failure 



was apparently caused by incompetence rather than 
malice. 

Dietsch’s conducting was criticized as weak, uncer> 
tain and inartistic. His compositions, mostly sacred 
works among which are several masses, are competent 
and well constructed but conservative and unimagin- 
ative. Faure, who studied with Dietsch at the Ecole 
Niedermeyer, wrote that he had a ‘cold nature and a 
methodical, reactionary mind’. 

WORKS 

(all printed works published in Pans) 

Stage Lc vaisseau fantdme, ou Le muudit des mers (opera, 2. P 
Foucher, H Rcvoil), Pans, Op6ra, 9 Nov 1842. F-Pa. Ballet music 
for a perf of Weber; Der Freischut/, 1841, doubtful 
Sacred vocal 25 masses (some for chorus, some for solo vv), orch/org 
(r 1834-58), incl 2 requiems (one in memory of A Adam), 
Repertoire des maitriscs et des chapellcs depuis Palestnna jusqu'a 

nos jours, org acc (1841 65). Tc Dcum, 5 solo vv. choir, orch 
(1844), Numerous cantiques, l-4vv (1848-61), at least 32 motets, 

1 3vv ( 1 848 ^3). Repertoire dc musique religieuse dc la 
Madeleine (1854 7), incl. works by others, other works 
Org Repertoire compict de I’organiste contenant des morceaux pour 
toutes le.*; parlies de I’office divin (1840), Accompagnement d’orguc 
pour lc graducl romain (rl855), collab Abbe Tessicr 
PI transers of works by Arbeau, Lully, (Ruck, Clapisson 

BIBLKXiRAPHY 

I Escudicr ‘L'orchestre dc l’(3pcra\ An musical, lii (1863), 271 
(i Scrvieres rannluiuser a I’Opera cn ISfi I (Paris, 1895) 

H von Billow Brie/c und Schrifien. ed M von Bulow, iv (Ixip/ig, 
1898) 

G Scrviercs ‘Le.s deux “Vaisscaii-fantomc” \ Episodes dhistoire 
musualv (Pans, 1914) 

I Ticrsot l^tireK iran<:aise\ de Richard Wagner (Pans, 1935) 
r Newman The Life of Richard Wagner, iii (London, 1945) 

P Haras/ti ‘Dietsch, Picrre-Louis-Philippe', AfO’G'tincI detailed list of 
works) 

‘Pierrc-Louis Dictsch und seme Oper', Mf, viii (1955), 39 

JFFI KEY COOPER 

Diettenhofer, Joseph [Giuseppe] (/) Vienna, cl 743, d ? 
London, after 1799). Austrian teacher and composer 
He studied in Vienna with G. C. Wagenseil (counter- 
point) and J A. Stdpan (keyboard) He toured Germany 
and France for many years, and taught in Pans before 
settling in London in 1780. In the London press of 
1788 he caused some controversy as a self-styled cham- 
pion of Haydn, who had been criticized for providing 
previously published symphonies to the Professional 
Concert organizers as new. Diettenhofer later met 
Haydn in London (1791). In the same year he left 
London for Vienna, and from 1797 he was active in 
Berlin By 1799, however, he had returned to London 
and was again teaching the piano, thoroughbass, sing- 
ing and composition. A review of 1784 praises 
Diettcnhofer’s sonatas and especially his didactic key- 
board arrangements, and commends his technical know- 
ledge 

WORKS 

(all printed works published in London) 

INSTRIIMFNTAL 

Kbil 6 Sonatas, pf/hpd, vn obbi, op t (1781), 6 Sonatas, pf, vn obbl, 
op 2 (1781). 6 Sonatas. pf/hptJ, vn obbl (n cl ). mentioned in 
(ierherl,, Praeambulum, 5 fugues, finale, org, GB-Lbm, 3 fugues, 
org/pf, in A Set of 10 MiscxUancous Fugues (before 1803) 

Arrs I , Bocchennr 6 kbd sonatas, vn obbl. op 5 (1783), J. Haydn Pf 
Cone (HXVni G2) [probably by J A Sl^anj. arr 2pf(1784),W 
Byrd Non nobis Domine, arr for2vn, va, b(rl780), fororg(rI785), 
for 4vv. 2 vn. va, vc (1795) 

THEORFTK'Al WORKS 

Introduction to Musical Composition or A Preparation for the Study 
of Counter-point, through an Original Treatise on Thorough Bass 
(1799) 
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turopean Magazine and London Review^ vi (1784), Aug, 134 
C von Ledebur. Toidcungtler- Lexicon Berlin’s (B^Iin, I861//J1965) 
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H. C. R Landon The Collected Correspondence and lumdon 
Notebooks of Joseph Haydn (London, 1959) 

C Roscoe- ‘Haydn and London in the 1780*s’, ML, xlix (1968), 203 

HOWARD picrroN 

Dietz, Anton Ferdinand. See Trxz, ANTON FERDINAND. 

Dietz, Hanns-Bertold {b Dresden, 12 Oct 1929). Ameri- 
can musicologist of German birth. He received his 
initial training in church music at the Weimar 
Hochschule fiir Musik (1945-8, state certificate, 1948); 
he then studied musicology (with OsthofF), art history 
and German at Frankfurt University (1950-52), music 
theory at the University of Notre Dame, Indiana (MMus 
1954), and musicology (with Wilhelm Fischer), art 
history, philosophy and psychology at Innsbruck 
University, where he took his doctorate in 1956 with a 
dissertation on Handel's fugal choruses. On his return to 
the USA he was assistant professor of music history and 
theory at St Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana 
(1957-63), and was then appointed a lecturer (1963), 
associate professor (1966) and professor of musicology 
(1971) at the University oL Texas, Austin; he has also 
been a visiting professor at Innsbruck University (1968, 
1970). His main areas of research are music history of 
the 17th, 1 8th and 19th centunes, early keyboard music 
and Catholic and Protestant church music; he has 
worked on Stradella sources in Turin and Modena and 
(as a Fulbnght scholar in Naples, 1969) on the 
Neapolitan sources of 1 8lh-ccntury church music. 

WRITINGS 

Fuge und Fugierung in den Chorsatzen G F Handels (diss , U of 
Innsbruck, 1956) 

Die Chorfuge hei G F Handel (Munich and Tutzmg, 1961) 
‘Mustkalische Struktur und Architektur im Werke Alessandro 
Slradcllas’, AnM<, no 9 (1970), 78 
‘Relations between Rhythm and Dynamics in Works of Beethoven', 
GfMKB. Bonn 1970, 47 

‘7.ur Fragedcr musikalischen l^itungdcs Conservalono Santa Maria di 
Loreto m Ncapcl im 18 Jahrhundert', Mf, xxv (1972), 419 
‘A Chronology of Maestri and Organisti at the Cappella Reale in 
Naples, 1745-1800’, JAMS, xxv (1972), 379 

EUGENE J LEAHY 

Dietz, Johann Christian (i) (h Darmstadt, 1773; d 
Holland, 1849). German engineer and instrument 
maker. His first invention was a ‘melodion’, designed in 
1805 when he had established his business at 
Emmerich. It was in the form of a small square piano, 
measuring approximately 122 cm by 61 cm, and it had 
curved metal bars sounded by contact with a rotating 
metal cylinder Dietz demonstrated the melodion in 
Westphalia and the Netherlands in 1806. He had a 
factory in the Netherlands before he moved to Paris, 
where on 18 February 1814 he patented his best-known 
invention, the claviharpe or keyed harp. This was an 
attempt to produce characteristic harp tone by means of 
a keyboard. It had a six-octavc keyboard that operated 
plectra, which gently plucked silk-covered strings 
.sideways. It was 2- 15 metres high and resembled a 
giraffe piano without a soundboard and outer case. It 
was reckoned that even the most careful listener could 
not detect the difference between it and an ordinary 
harp. A claviharpe that Dietz made in 1814 is at 
Brussels Conservatory. 

Dietz’s son, johann Christian Dietz (li), and grand- 
son also made claviharpes up to about 1890, but they 
did not come into general use, not least because such an 
instrument would be extremely difUcult to keep in tune 
and properly regulated. An article in the Harmonicon 
(1828) states ‘M. Dietz succeeded in resolving a prob- 
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lem of considerable difficulty, that of graduating and 
modifying sounds at will, but not of sustaining them'. 
The same fate befell Dietz's other inventions, including 
the trochleon (1812), described in the Harmonicon 
(1828) as ‘an instrument of round form, furnished with 
metal plates of different sizes, sounded by means of a 
circular bow, set in motion by a pedal'. No example of 
this instrument survives. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Description du claviharpe, mvente par M Dietz pere et execute par M 
Dietz fils {Pam, 1821) 

V. C. Mahillon. Catalogue descriptif et analytique du Musee instrumen- 
tal du Conservatoire royal de musique de Bruxelles (Ghent, 1893 
1922) 

MARGARET CRANMER 

Dietz, Johann Christian (ii) {b Emmerich, rl804; d 
Paris, 1888). German instrument maker, son of Johann 
Christian Dietz (i). He learnt his craft from his father, 
and made a claviharpe (an instrument invented by his 
father) for the exhibition at the Louvre in 1819. He 
continued the family tradition of invention and designed 
a grand piano with freely vibrating sides to the sound- 
board. He was awarded a medal at the 1827 exhibition 
in Pans, where he exhibited five different pianos. The 
one that received most approval was a grand with four 
strings to each note ■ the fourth undamped string 
increased the power of the instrument by providing 
sympathetic resonance. A few months later he invented 
the polyplcctron, a bowed keyboard instrument, an ac- 
count of it appeared in the Harmontcon (1828). To 
make the bow act on the stnngs like other string 
instruments, Dietz needed as many bows as notes. He 
dealt with this problem with ‘numerous bows, composed 
of thin slips of leather’, which circulated on a cylinder 
placed on the upper part of the instrument, and over 
pulleys in the lower part. The motion of the key brought 
the bow into contact with the stnng by means of a small, 
thin piece of copper. The sound could be varied a good 
deal according to the pressure used on the key. The 
instrument coped with fast passages very well and had 
the ability to sustain in a remarkable way, but it did not 
‘answer the expectations of those who wish to trace in it 
the sound of a Stradivarius or an Amati'. A panel of 
literary men and musicians who met in 1828, of whom 
Cherubini was a member, agreed however that Dietz 
had ‘approached much nearer to perfection than any of 
his predecessors’. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Description du claviharpe. mvente par M Dietz pere el execute par M 
Dietz fils (Pans, 1821) 

V C Mahillon. Catalogue descriptif et analytique du Musee instrumen- 
tal du Conservatoire royal de musique de Bruxelles (Ghent. 1893- 
1922) 

MARGARET CRANMER 

Dietz [Dietzch], Loids. See DiETSCH, LOUIS. 

Dieupart, Cliaries [?Fran9ois] (b ?after 1667; d fl740). 
French violinist, harpsichordist and composer, active 
mainly in London. Dieupart was known as Charles to 
his English contemporaries and to Hawkins, the main 
source for the events of his life. Two letters to The 
Spectator (1711 and 1712) signed by Dieupart, Clayton 
and Haym give Charles as his first name. But an auto- 
graph letter in French is signed F. Dieupart, and a 
French notarial act published by Hardouin shows a 
Fran9ois Dieupart living in the parish of St James, 
Westminster. The father of this Dieupart was Fran9ois 


Dieupart, Parisian candlemaker married in 1667, a date 
that provides a terminus a quo for the lifetime of his son. 
There is no positive evidence to connect ‘Charles’ and 
‘F.’ with a Dieupart whom the French capitation lists of 
1695 classify in the bottom category (‘deputies and 
assistants’) of organistes et professeurs de clavecin, but 
the likelihood is that they were the same person. A 
Nicolas Dieupart, cromorne and trompette marine, 
secondarily flute and oboe player, appears in the ac- 
counts of the Ecurie Royale between 1667 and 1700. 
This is probably the same Nicolas Dieupart, joueur de 
cromorne et flUte, who figures in the capitation lists. One 
final member of this group of homonyms, a Dieupart 
fils, appears in the same lists as a symphoniste. The 
relations among all these Dieuparts remain to be in- 
ve.stigated. 

Dieupart’s Six suittes (1701) are dedicated to the 
Countess of Sandwich, daughter of the Earl of 
Rochester, who went to France towards the turn of the 
century ‘for her health’. The wording of the dedication 
suggests that she became Dieupart's pupil at some time 
before her return to England. The work was publlished 
in Amsterdam (no French edition is known)' and 
Dieupart’s treatment of the suite as a form, with a mxed 
number of movements in a fixed order, was witpout 
precedent in French harpsichord music, as was' the 
prefixing of an overture to each suite. These peculiarities 
suggest a German influence, although the style of the 
individual dances is French, with a hint of Corelli. Some 
of the suite movements are linked thematically. Again 
without precedent, two versions were published 
simultaneously, one for solo harpsichord and one for a 
treble instrument with figured bass. Since the harmony 
does not always exactly correspond, it is unlikely that 
they were meant to be used together as instrumentally 
accompanied keyboard music. 

Dieupart is first positively mentioned in England as 
the composer of the instrumental music for Motteux’s 
interlude, Britain’s Happiness, performed at the Drury 
Lane theatre on 4 March 1704. The following year he 
collaborated with Clayton and Haym at the same theatre 
in the production of Arsinoe (27 January 1705), thus 
helping to launch Italian opera in England. Hawkins 
said that he played the harpsichord and Haym the bass 
in two further adaptations. M. A. Bononcini’s Trionfo dt 
Camilla (Drury Lane, 10 April 1706) and A. Scarlatti’s 
Pyrrhus and Demetrius (Haymarket, 25 December 
1708). He had already worked with Motteux on one of 
the first operas produced at that theatre. Love’s Triumph 
(8 March 1708). Motteux said in his preface that any 
success ‘will owe not a little to Mr Dieupart, for his 
share in the contrivance of the entertainments and his 
supplying what recitative and other music was neces- 
sary’. 

The Drury Lane enterprises collapsed under the 
Handelian onslaught of 171 1, and in their letters to The 
Spectator Clayton, Haym and Dieupart invited the pub- 
lic to follow them to the York Rooms where they would 
offer ‘musical entertainments’: Clayton’s Passion of 
Sappho and Feast of Alexander. Addison and Steele, 
because of financial and other associations with 
Clayton, supported the new venture with their satirical 
diatribes against Italian opera, but how successful it was 
is not known. One story has it that Dieupart was on the 
point of leaving for the Indies in the wake of a surgeon 
who proposed to use music as an anaesthetic for lith- 
otomies. According to Hawkins 
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Dieupart betook himself wholly to teaching the harpsichord, and in the 
capacity of a master of that instrument, had admission into some of the 
best families in the Kingdom In the latter part of his life he grew 
negligent, and frequented concerts performed in ale-houses, in obscure 
parts of the town, and distinguished himself not more (?less] there, than 
he would have done in an assembly of the best judges, by his neat and 
elegant manner of playing the solos of Corelli He died far advanced in 
years, and in very necessitated circumstances, about the year 1740. 

Both Bach and Walther were impressed enough with 
Dieuparl's music to copy some of it out {D-Bds Mus. 
8551 and P 801); the theme of Dieupart’s A major 
gigue has been likened to the prelude to Bach's first 
English Suite; the resemblance is much closer, however, 
between the Bach piece and a gigue by Le Roux (1705). 
The flute sonatas look back to the north Italian sonatas 
of the 17th century in form and style. There are from 
four to eight movements, often linked into slow -fast 
pairs by half-cadences. Each sonata begins with a slow 
preludio and ends with a giga\ otherwise there are few 
dance movements. Schering mentioned a manuscript 
containing five ‘Ronzertierende Sinfonien’ by Dieupart; 
this includes a heavily scored ‘Concerto', which 
according to Brofsky (JAMS, xix, 1966) is the earliest 
example of the use of this title by a French composer. 

WORKS 

Hdition C Dieupart Collection, ed P Brunold (Pans. I9t4) 
IBJ 

Six sullies de clavecin divisccs en puvertures, allcmandes, couranics. 
sanibaiidcs, gavottes, menucis, rondeaux ct gigucs pour un violon 
cl (lute avee unc ba.ssc dc violc ct un archilut ( Amsterdam, 1701) [kbd 
version 1, cd in B i 

Six suittes divisecs propres a joucr sur lu flute ou le violon avec unc 
basse continue (Amsterdam, 1701 ) (inst version of the above] 

[H] Select Lessons for the Harpsichord or Spmctl (London, 170.S) 
[selection from Six suitlcs, kbd version] 

The Ovei turc and Chanconc belonging to the Opera of Thomyns, 2 

vn, tpl, ob (London, 1708) 

Six Sonatas, fl, be (London, 1717) 

It songs in single publications and collections, incl 27 in The Musical 
Miscdlanv (I-ondon, 1729-31), cd in B ii 
5*Sinronicn' (incl ‘C'oncerlo’ withobs, ipls, and sonata, double sir orch, 
fls), D-Dlh (according lo Schering, see also Brofskv, JAMS, xix, 
1966. p 89) 
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Burne\ll, Hawk ms H 

C’ dc St hvremond B'or/f.v (London. 1714, 2/1728) 

A Sthcring DieOc^t hichicde\lnstrumental-KonTerts(i cip/ig, 1905,2' 
l927/7fl96.M. 70 

<) F Dcutsch Handel u Documentary Biography YorV.. \^55) 

A Loewenberg Annals of Opera (Geneva, 2; 1955) 

P Hardouin' ‘Unc adrc.sse de Dieupart a Londres', RdM, xli (1938), 99 
F Lesure Bibliographie des editions mwncales puhhees par Estienne 
Roger el Miehel-C'harles Ijc Cene (Pans, 1969) 

DAVID FULLER 


Diez (Sp ). An Organ stop. 

Diez, Johann Sebastian (b 1720; d ?Wasserburg am 
Inn, after 1753). German composer. He may have 
originated in Franconia. He was choirmaster in the 
church at Wasserburg am Inn, near Munich, by 1753, 
when his one surviving publication, Alphabetarius 
musicus op. 1, was published in Augsburg. This con- 
tains seven masses for four voices, two violins and 
conlinuo. 

Diez was one of many south Germans who published 
relatively simple church music for the use of pansh 
choirs in the mid- 18th century, and his style has much 
in common with that of Marianus Komgsperger, one of 
his most prolific contemporaries. However, his violin 
writing tends to be more imaginative than Konigs- 
perger’s, especially in his use of constant accompani- 
ment figures, and though his solo vocal parts are not 


very elaborate their ranges are unusually wide. In choral 
sections he made much more use of recurrent themes 
than did many of his contemporaries. 

ELIZABETH ROCHE 

Di^ze (Fr ). SHARP. 

Diferencia [differencia] (Sp.). (1) A term for ‘variation* 
in 1 6th-century Spanish instrumental music. One of its 
earliest appearances was in Luys de Narvaez's Los seys 
libros de delphin (Valladolid, 1538). See Variations, 

(2) The term is also used in the equivalent En^ish 
sense of Division - the subdividing of long notes into 
shorter ones. See also ORNAMENTS, §IV. 

Difference (from Lat. differentia). Any of the various 
formulae with which a psalm tone may end. In 
Gregorian psalmody, the psalm and the antiphon sung 
with it must not only be in the same mode, but also the 
ending of the psalm tone (its terminatio) must lead back 
smoothly to the initial phrase in the antiphon, which is 
sung in its entirety after the psalm. In liturgical books 
the difference is usually indicated by the musical nota- 
tion abo'c the letters E v o v a e, the conventional 
abbreviation for .v(fl)e-eu-/o-ru/w A-ntcn (the words that 
conclude every psalm). Ex.l illustrates the application 
of the pnneipie of dilTerences to two Mixolydian anti- 
phons for the first Vespers of the feast of the holy 
family. 

Kx i 

(a) Anyelus Ponum (wilh Psalm sxii, I auiiale piien’) 


Ll su la sac - cu - lo - rum A - men 



An - gc Ins Do - mi - ni 


(b) Posiori's veneiunt festinantes (with Psalm cxxi, Laciaius sum’) 



Ft in sac - (.u - la sac - cu - lo rum A - men Pas - lo - res 


Difference tone. When two loud notes are sounded, a 
strong note of frequency equal to the difference of the 
frequencies of the two individual notes is heard. It is 
asenbed to non-linearities in the audio system produc- 
ing the sounds or to non-linearities in the hearing 
mechanism, and is one of the combination tones with 
frequency /i-/,. It should be distinguished from the 
residue tone in that it only occurs with loud sounds, 
whereas the residue tone can still be heard with quiet 
tones and has a different and more obscure origin. The 
difference lone can be thought of as rapid beats sub- 
sequently made audible by the rectifying action of the 
non-linearities. See also SOUND, §9. 

Difnir (from Gk. antiphonarion). A category of hymn 
in the MUSIC OF THE COPTIC RITE. 

Di Giacomo, Salvatore (b Naples, 12 March 1860; d 
Naples, 5 April 1934). Italian poet, novelist, playwright, 
writer on music and theatre historian. In 1880 he gave 
up studying medicine to become a journalist, and con- 
tributed to the Corriere del mattino, Corriere di Napoli, 
Pungolo and Pro patria. Besides his work as director of 
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the Lucchesi Theatre library and inspector of the library 
of S Pietro a Majella, Naples, he organized the Filippini 
Archives and indexed the Girolamini Music Archives; 
he was also artistic director of the Collezione 
Settecentesca, published by Sandron of Palermo. In 
1929 he was awarded the title Accademico d'ltalia. 

Di Giacomo was an outstanding historian of 
Neapolitan vernacular culture, especially that part of it 
centred on the Piedigrotta district. In his musical 
research he concentrated on opera and particularly on 
musical life in Naples from the 1 6th century to the 18th; 
his book on the four Neapolitan conservatories remains 
a standard reference work. His literary writings, 
admired by Croce, are characterized by vivid realism 
and spontaneity of expression; they chiefly depict small- 
scale but highly emotional situations. Those that 
provided inspiration for musical settings include his 
collections of poems 'O funneco verde (1886), Ariette e 
sunette (1898) and Canzoni e ariette nuove (1916), his 
short stories Minuetto settecentesca (1883), // voto 
(1889), Pipa e boccale (1893), Novelle napohtane 
(1914) and L'ignoto (1920) and his dramas Malavita (in 
collaboration with G. Cognetti, from the short story II 
voto^ 1889), A San Francisco (from a short poem of the 
same title, 1896), Assunta Spina (1909) and Quand 
Vamour meurt (1911). His poems have been set by 
Costa, Tosti, Pizzctti and many other Italian composers. 
WRITINGS 
(only those on music) 

‘II Tcatro Verdi a Napoli’, Musica e musicisti, Iviii (1903). 480 
‘MusiCKStie librettisti Salvatore Cramtnarano li libretto del Trovatore 
c G Verdr, Musica e musicisti, lix (1904), 81 
‘La Cantarina. Venezia al tempo di Goldoni’, Musica e musicisti, lx 
(1905), 166 

‘Lablachc al S Carlino', Musica e musicisti, lx (1905), 639 
‘Paisiello e i suoi contemporanei', Musica e musicisti, Ix (1905), 762 
‘Musica e musicisti in Napoli dal XVI al XVI 11 sccolo’, RMI, xxii 
(1915), 483-518, xxiii (1916). 1-32 
‘Vincenzo Lavigna, maestro di G Verdi’, Idea nazionalei]5 I>ec 1915) 
Mwdea antica a Napoli (Naples, 1918) 

Catalogo della musica antica sconosciuta deU'Archiviu dei Filippini in 
Napoli (Parma, 1918) 

Maestri di cappella, musict e istromenti al Tesoro di San Gennaro nei 
secoh XVff e XVIII (Naples, 1920) 

‘Vita e morte e risurrezione del “Mercadanic” ’, // mezzogiorno (23 
March 1921) 

I quattro antichi conservatorii musicali di Napoli (Palermo. 1924- 8) 
cd. F. Flora and M. Vinciguerra O/wre (Milan, 1946)(rcpr. most ot the 
above articles] 

LIBRETTOS 

La fiera music by N D’Anenzo (Naples, 1887) 

'O voto (after Malavita) G Cognetti, music by U Giordano (Naples, 
1892) 

A San Francisco- music by C. Sebastiani (Naples, 1896) 

Fantasia music by E De Leva (Naples, 1898) 

L'ahate operetta- music by W Borg (Naple.s, 1898) 

Giorgetta la merciaia-. music by M Forte (Naples, 1903) 

Rosaura rapita: music by V Valente (Milan, 1904) 

'O mese mariano music by U Giordano (Milan, 1910) 

'O munasterio- music by P Allen (Naples, 1913) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

B Croce: ‘Salvatore di Giacomo’. Im cntica (Ban, 1903), 401. 438 

K. Voasler’ Salvatore Di Giacomo ein neapolitanischer Volksdichter in 
Wort, Bildund Musik (Heidelberg, 1908) 

G. A. Borgese. ‘II teatro di Salvatore Di Giacomo’, La vita e il lihro, i 
(Turin. 1910, 2/1923), 119 

H. Bacaloglu: Naples et son plus grand poete (Naples, 1911) 

L, Russo: Salvatore Di Giacomo (Naples, 1921; repr 1945) 

B. Croce: Letteratura della Nuova Italia (Ban, 3/1929), 73 

F. T. Mannetti: L'originalitd napoletana del poeta Salvatore Di 
Giacomo (Naples, 1936) 

A. Bellucci: Un furto digtacomiano nell’Archivto dei Girolamini 
(Naples. 1956) 

U. Prota Giurleo. Ricordi digiacomiani (Naples, 1956) 

FERRUCCIO TAMMARO 

Di Giovaiiiii, Edoardo. See Johnson, edward (ii). 


Dignum, Charles {h London, cl 765; d London, 29 
March 1 827). English singer and composer. The son of 
a Rotherhithe tailor, he was brought up a strict Roman 
Catholic, studied under Linley and made his debut at 
Drury Lane in 1784 as Young Meadows in Arne’s Love 
in a Village. He continued to sing at Drury Lane until 
his retirement in 1812, for instance in most of Storace’s 
English operas, but his short, stout flgure seldom al- 
lowed him to take the hero’s role; usually he imper- 
sonated characters twice his age. He was at his best in 
oratonos - his indifferent acting was then no handicap - 
and in 1 800 he was the tenor soloist in the first English 
performance of Haydn's Creation. 

By 1 790 Dignum was composing simple ballads, and 
a little later patriotic songs which he sang himself. Some 
had such unappealing titles as On the Ottoman Porte 
declaring War against France and On the Projected 
Union between England and Ireland He never claimed 
to have made up more than the tunes; at this period the 
accompaniments were attributed to ‘Mr Florio Jun.’, an 
Italian flautist working in London. In 1810 Dignum 
brought out by subscription his only ambitious pubjlica- 
tion. Vocal Mu.sic, a collection of 75 songs, ducts\and 
glees. The volume included a portrait of Dignum and the 
information that the accompaniments were by speh 
composers as Arnold, Calcott, Hook, Shield, Stevens 
and Samuel Webbe (another of Dignum’s teachers). The 
melodies, which have no merit, are said to have been 
written in the style of Linley. The list of subscribers is 
among the longest and most aristocratic in the history of 
English music. In 1786 Dignum had marned the 
wealthy Miss Rcnnett, and no other male singer of the 
day moved m such aristocratic circles. Vocal Music is 
dedicated to the Prince of Wales, with whom Dignum 
often dined He is said to have died worth £30,000. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
The European Magazine (I3cc 1798) 

J Sainsbury, ed A Dictionary of Mmicians (London, 2/1 825//? 1966) 

ROGER FISKh 

Dijkman, Liidert (b '^Gavlc, mid- 17th century; d Stock- 
holm, 1717). Swedish composer, poet and organist. He 
belonged to a family of musicians, his father being an 
organist and town clerk. He took up his first position as 
organist in A vesta in 1669. Within a few years he 
became organist of Vasteras Cathedral, which he left in 
1675 to become organist in Gavle. Five years later he 
became director musices, organist and town clerk in 
Karlstad and finally, from 1689 until his death, rector 
cantus and from 1690 organist of Stockholm Cathedral. 

His appointments in Stockholm indicate that he was 
considered one of the leading Swedish musicians of his 
time. But he was not only a musician: he also devoted 
himself to poetry, as can be seen from his only surviving 
composition, Lamentum eller en Sorge-Music, written 
for the funeral of Princes Gustaf and Ulrik in 1685 
(MMS, v, 1968). The poetry glonfies the royal house in 
heavy, rather unnatural metaphorical language. The 
musical setting, which was printed in a shortened ver- 
sion only, IS the earliest complete setting of a Swedish 
text of some length according to monodic principles. 

BENGT KYHLBERG, JAN OLOF RUUfeN 

Dijon. French city, capital of the Cote-d’Or, histor- 
ically the pnncipal city of BURGUNDY. 

I History. 2. Churches and sacred music 3 Secular music 

1. History. The city was founded by the Romans as a 
military fortress, became the site of the Benedictine 
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abbey of St Benigne in the 6th century, came under the 
jurisdiction of the bishops of Langrcs in the 9th century, 
and in 1015 was ceded to the dukes of Burgundy of the 
house of Capet. 

Under the Valois dukes of Burgundy (1364-1477) 
Dijon became one of the artistically important French 
provincial cities. The dukes attracted minstrels to their 
court, patronized native performers and supported the 
musical institutions of the local churches, particularly 
the choir of the Sainte-Chapelle. After the death of 
Charles the Bold in 1477 and the resulting annexation 
of the duchy to the French crown lands, the capital of 
Burgundy experienced two centuries of artistic decline, 
until the expansionist reign of Louis XIV when it 
enjoyed an economic and cultural revival. After the 
Revolution there was again a renewed growth of musical 
life which continued throughout the 19th century. 

2 Churc hes and sacred music. The musical life of 
the tc^wn was dominated during the 1 Ith, 12th and 1 3th 
centuries by ecclesiastical institutions, St Benigne being 
an important centre for teaching Gregorian chant and 
compiling plainsong manuscripts. Guillaume dc Dijon 
(de Fecamp, de Volpiano; d 1031), 39th abbot of this 
monastery, ‘so corrected and perfected the singing of 
antiphons, responsories and hymns that nowhere in the 
realm of the Roman church could chant be heard .sung 
more correctly’. The famous Montpellier antiphonal 
{hMO HI 59), written in both ncumatic and alphabetic 
notation, was copied at St Benigne in the 1 1th century. 
The Saintc-Chapclle was founded in 1 1 72 as a collegiate 
church for the Capetian dukes of Burgundy and 
received additional endowments from the ValoKS dukes 
dunng the 14th and 15th centuries The choirmaster 
there in the mid- 16th century was the composer and 
lutenist Richard dc Renvoisy who was burned at the 
slake for sodomy in 1 586. A contract signed by Claude 
Dercy (1670 1714) in 1691 shows that the choirmaster 
ol the Sainte-Chapelle in that year was to compose ‘12 
masses, motels, hymns or psalms for the major feast 
days of the year and 15 for ferial days’. He was also to 
instruct the choirboys in singing, plainsong, counter- 
point, sight-reading and composition, and was 
encouraged to present one public concert each week 

When Dijon was made a bishopric in 1731 the 
ancient abbey of St Etienne, which had posses.scd a 
singing school {maitrise) since the 14lh century and an 
organ since the early 15th century, became the cathe- 
dral Claude Rameau and the composer Claude 
Balbastre (1729-99) served successively as organists 
there from 1737 until 1750. The Swabian organ builder 
Karl Joseph Riepp (1710-75) .settled at Dijon in about 
17.35 and installed a magnificent case at St Benigne. The 
Revolution was a disaster for the Dijon churches: the 
chapters were dissolved, the choirs and singing schools 
disbanded, and the church organs sold at public auction 
^23 January 1793). St Benigne, which became the cathe- 
dral of Dijon in 1801, reinstituted its singing school in 
iXlO It has 100 enrolled choristers and is one of the 
major choir schools in France. 

The Valois dukes of Burgundy were generous patrons 
1^1 Dijon’s ecclesiastical foundations. Typical payments 
were the six livres Philip the Bold gave to the choirboys 
cd St Etienne and of the Sainte-Chapelle, and to several 
minstrels who sang and played before him on Christmas 
^ay 1371 In 1425 Duke Philip the Good endowed the 
Sainte-Chapelle to support four choirboys and a master 


Dijon 

who was ‘to teach them the art of music including 
singing, counterpoint and discant*. Eight years later 
Philip donated 768 livres to the same church to engage 
four additional singers ‘well instructed in the art of 
music’. Philip’s physician and astrologer, Hcnn Amaut 
de Zwolle, a resident of Dijon, compiled the earliest 
treatise (cl 440) to describe in detail the construction of 
the harpsichord, clavichord, organ and lute {F-Pn 
lat.7295). 

3. Secular music. Chansons and chanson texts by the 
13th-century trouveres Guiot de Dijon and Jocelin 
(Josselin) dc Dijon show that secular music was heard 
in the town in the Middle Ages. In the late Middle Ages 
the magistrates of Dijon employed a band of shawm 
players each evening during Advent to perform the 
dorauo, to sound their instruments while parading 
through the streets. This tradition was supplanted dur- 
ing the 16th century by the activities of the Mere-folle, a 
guild devoted to buffoonery that danced, sang, clowned 
and processed through the streets with musical 
instruments on holidays. After witnessing operatic 
productions by touring companies during the late 17th 
century the city established a municipal theatre within 
the confines of an abandoned tennis court (‘tripot des 
Barres’) in 1717 and in subsequent years engaged com- 
panies from Pans to perform comic operas by Favart, 
Mouret, Rousseau, Duni, Philidor, Monsigny, Gossec, 
Gretry and others. Serious operas, including Rameau’s 
Hippolyte et Aricie (May 1734), and public concerts 
were performed under the aegis of the Academy of 
Music (1725-38), and later in the I8lh century by the 
Concerts des Amateurs and the Societe Dramatique 
d’Amatcurs. 

Much of the music heard in Dijon in the early 18th 
century was provided by members of the Rameau 
family. Jean Rameau {d 1714), father of the composer 
and theorist, served successively as organist at St 
Michel, St Benigne, St Etienne and Notre Dame of 
Dijon. Jean-Philippe Rameau {d 1764), bom and 
educated in Dijon, was organist at Notre Dame in 1709; 
his younger brother Claude {d 1761) worked variously 
as organist at St Benigne, the Sainte-Chapelle, Notre 
Dame and St Etienne, and in 1725 founded the Dijon 
Academy of Music. Mozart, his si.ster Nannerl and 
father Leopold visited Dijon for 15 days in July 1766 
and played in the old hotel de ville. The accompanying 
performers, five violins, one viola, three cellos, two 
oboes and one bassoon, proved less than satisfactory; 
Leopold’s evaluation of each of them vaned from 
‘mediocre’ to ‘miserable’. 

During the Revolution patriotic hymns, marches and 
songs replaced theatre productions and concert pieces 
as the musical staple of the town. Opera and public 
concerts recommenced with vigour in the 19th century 
on completion of a new municipal theatre (capacity 
flfiOO) in 1828. There the Societe Philharmonique 
(1832-50) gave 104 concerts, Liszt and Thalberg gave 
recitals during the 1840s, and the Societe Chorale 
(established 1870) performed works by Handel, 
Beethoven, Berlioz, Rossini and Gounod during the 
1870s and 1880s. Audiences at the theatre heard the 
standard operatic repertory during the 19th century 
and, in 1907, a production of Rameau’s Dardanus dir- 
ected by d’Indy. Performances by the Opera of Dijon 
and the Orchestre de la Societe des Concerts du 
Conservatoire have continued regularly since the mid- 
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19th century. 

Dijon Conservatory was founded in 1869; in 1973 
approximately 1000 students were enrolled in courses 
in practical and theoretical music. The Bibliotheque 
Publique, situated next to the conservatory, has a rich 
collection of mona.stic manuscripts and incunabula, and 
two important 15th-century music manuscripts, MS 
517 (the Dijon chansonnier) and the fragmentary MS 
2837, both of which may have emanated from the court 
of the dukes of Burgundy. 
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CRAIG WRIGHT 

Diktonius, Elmer (Rafael) (h Helsinki, 20 Jan 1896; d 
Nikkila, 23 Sept 1961). Finnish poet, cntic and com- 
poser. He studied the violin with Raitio and composition 
with Furuhjelm at the Helsinki Music Institute. His 
debut as a composer was at a students' concert at the 
institute in spring 1917 with a piano suite, desenbed by 
a critic as ‘extremely daring harmonically’. Critical 
reaction was frankly hostile after another concert (4 
May 1920) when six songs by Diktonius were per- 
formed after much trouble with the musicians. The rigid 
conservatism of Finnish musical life led Diktonius to 
approach Schoenberg with a view to becoming a pupil, 
but Schoenberg declined, replying in a letter that he too 
was conservative. Diktonius found release in a poem 


published in his collection H&rda s&nger (‘Hard songs’), 
beginning: 

One spring I went out into the world 
to polish off Skryabin 
send that ninny Debussy sprawling 
rap the knuckles of Schoenberg 

The harmony of Diktonius’s songs is not very adven- 
turous, but it is well suited to the expressionist force of 
the texts. Partly as a result of the reception accorded his 
songs, he abandoned composition for poetry (often with 
musical themes, forms or metaphors) and criticism. 
WRITINGS 

H&rda s&nger [Hard Hongsl (HcKsmki, 1922) [verse] 

Stark men mork [Strong but dark] (Helsinki, 1930) [verse] 

Opus 12 (Helsinki, 1933) [collection of criticism pubd m Arbetarhladet 
and Nya argm, repr m Meningar [Opinions], cd O Hnckcll 
(Helsinki, 1957)] 

Gras och granii [Grass and granite] (Helsinki, 1936) [verse] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

O Enckell Den unge Diktonius (Helsinki, 1946) 

M Vamio ‘Elmer Diktonius saveltava runoilija' (Diktonius a com- 
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ERIK WAHLS^RfiM 

Diletsky [Dilczki], Nikolay [Nikolai] (Pavlovich) 
[Dylecki, MikolajJ {h Kiev, c l 630; c/ Mo.scow, between 
1680 and 1690). Ukrainian writer on music and Com- 
poser. He studied in Poland, first at Warsaw and then at 
the Jesuit academy at Vilnius, and was much impressed 
by the Italian-mnuenccd music of such prominent com- 
posers as Marcin Mielc/ewski and Jacob Ro/ycki He 
probably lived for a time at Smolensk, and from 1678 
until his death he worked in Moscow as choir director, 
singing teacher and composer to Count Grigory 
Stroganov Few of his compositions survive, most of 
them, from the library of the former Synodal College, 
arc now in Moscow [USSR-Mm). His pupils, such as 
Nikolay Kalashnikov and Vasily Titov, composed 
copiously in a quasi-Venctian polychoral style. He is of 
most importance for a major treatise on music It first 
appeared as Toga zlota (Vilnius, 1675) After interven- 
ing editions published at Smolensk {Grammatika 
mwiikifskovo penia, 1677) and at Moscow (Idea gram- 
maitkii musikiskoy, 1679) it finally appeared as 
Mmikiskaya grammatika (Moscow, 1680, ed S. V 
Smolensky, St Petersburg, 1910), with a polemical 
introduction by I. T Korenov. This work came as a 
startling revelation to Russian musicians, with its 
garbled recollections of Zarlino’s writings and its de- 
scriptions of canonic imitation and the contrasting of 
kontsert (concertino) with ‘what the Italians call tutti, 
otherwise cappella or npieno’, illustrated by examples 
from ‘the most brilliant Polish artists’. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

D Lehmann Nikolai Dilezki und .seine Musikalische Grammatik in 
ihrer Bedeutung fur die Geschichie der russLschen Musik (diss , U of 
Berlin, 1962) 

Y Keldish Russkaya muzika XVHl veka (Moscow. 1965) 

D Lehmann. ‘Mikolaj Dylecki a mu/yka polska w 1 7 wicku', Muzyka, 
x/3 (1965), 38 

'Dilezki und die gTo.s.sc Wandlung der russischen Musik’, SM, ix 
(1967), .343 

G Abraham ‘Church Music in Central and Eastern Europe’, 

(1975), 404 

GERALD ABRAHAM 

Dilherr, Johann Michael (h Themar, Thuringia, 14 Oct 
1604, d Nuremberg, 8 April 1669). German poet and 
theologian. He studied theology in Leipzig, Altdorf and 
Jena. In 1631 he became professor of rhetoric at Jena 
University, where he also lectured in history and poetry 



from 1634 and in theology as well from 1640. In 1642 
he went to Nuremberg as headmaster of the Egidien 
Gymnasium. From 1646 he held the chief ecclesiastical 
post at the church of St Sebaldus there and became 
i^amous as a preacher. 

Dilherr’s influence in Nuremberg came at a time 
when the middle classes were once again assiduously 
cultivating music and the other arts after the ravages of 
the Thirty Years War. He was closely associated with 
the Pegnesische Blumenorden, a society of poets and 
scholars founded in 1644 by the poets G. P. Harsdorffer 
and Johann Klaj, to which the organist of St Lorenz, S. 
T Staden, belonged. He also enjoyed a long friendship 
with Kindermann, organist of St Egidien who, with 
Staden and Paul Heinlein, set many of his verses. The 
dialogues Mosis Flag (1642) and Dess Erldsers Christi 
und sundigen Menschen heylsames Gesprach (1643) by 
Dilherr and Kindermann, publicly performed at the end 
of church services, are direct forerunners of the German 
oratorio. Dilherr's librettos enabled the individual charac- 
ters to be assigned to solo voices and the use of sharp 
contra.sts enhanced the drama; instrumental interludes 
and choruses were also incorporated. The work of 
Dilherr and Kindermann closely parallels that of the 
Pegnesische Blumenorden, whose members Harsdorffer 
and Staden wrote the first surviving German opera, 
Seelewig^ in 1644, and where the spoken oratorios of 
Klii) were performed 

Dilherr’s interest in music is demonstrated not only 
by his public oration De ortu et progressu, usu, et ahusu 
musicae (1643) - to whose delivery Staden added 22 
pieces by Giovanni Gabrieli, Hassler and others, as well 
as some of his own, as illustrations (see Kahl) - but also 
by his editing of several hymnbooks and by his only 
musical composition, Heihge Chorwochc (Nuremberg, 
1653). The many new editions and reprints of his works 
that appeared up to the 18th century show how 
esteemed and popular he remained even after his death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A SaubcTt Dilhcrrisfhe Leichenpredigt mil Lehen.\lauJ (Nuremberg, 
1669) 

M SeilTcrl Inlruduclion to Nurnberger Meisier der zweiien Haljte de\ 
17 Jahrhunderts geusthche Konzerte und Kirchenkantaten. DTU, x, 
Fpvi/1 (1905) 

1' Schreibcr* introduction to Johann Erasmus Kindermann 
4u\ge\vahltc Werke, DTB, xxiv, Jg xiii (1913), xxxii, Jg xxi-xxiv 
(1924) 

W Kahl ‘Das Nurnberger histonsche Konzert von 1643 und scin 
Cieschichlsbild', AMw, xiv (1957), 281 
Cj Schrollcl. Johann Michael Dilherr und die vorpiemtisvhe 
Kirthenreform in Nurnherg (Nuremberg, 1962) 

H r Samuel The Cantata in Nuremberg during the Seventeenth 
(\>ntury (diss , Cornell U , 1963) 

P Kerlz and I Stossenreuther Bihliographie zur Theatergeschirhte 
Number gs (Nuremberg, 1964) 

t Krauiwurst' Das Schrifttum zur Musikgeschichte der Stadt 
Number g (Nuremberg, 1964) 

P Keller Die Oper Seelewig von S Th Staden und O Ph Harsdorffer 
(diss , U of Zurich, 1971) 

PETER KELLER 

DiUe, Dengs {h Aarschot, 21 Feb 1904). Belgian 
musicologist. After studying philosophy and theology at 
Mechelen Seminary, he taught at Moll College, near 
Antwerp (1928-36), and then at the Antwerp teachers’ 
training college until 1961. Concurrently he did 
research in Romance philology and musicology; he has 
concentrated on contemporary music, particularly that 
of Bartok, whom he knew personally. From 1961 until 
his retirement in 1971 he was director of the Bart6k 
Archives, founded in Budapest (1961) by the Hungarian 
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Academy of Sciences within the framework of the 
Institute of Musicology. In this capacity he did impor- 
tant work on Bartok’s biography and on the source 
materials and publication of his early works; he also 
edited the series Documenta Bartokiana (1964-70) and 
a number of his early compositions including the 
Scherzo for orchestra and piano (1904), Kossuth 
(1903), the Violin Sonata (1903) and two volumes of 
early songs and piano pieces {Der junge Bartdk, Mainz 
and Budapest, 1963-5). 

WRITINGS 

Bita Bartdk (Antwerp, 1939) 

B^la Bartdk (Brussels, 1947) 

‘Les problemes dcs rechcrches sur Bartok’, Ltszt-Bartdk. 2nd 
International Musicological Conference Budapest J961 [SM, v 
(196.3)], 415 

‘Bartok es Kodaly’, M7'A nyelv- e.\ irodalomtudomdnyi osztdlydnak 
kozteminyei (1963) 

ed B Bart6k Ethnomusikologische Schriften, i. Das ungarische 
Volkslied (Budapest, 1965), ir Volksmusik der Rumdnen von 
Maramures (Budapest, 1966), iir Rumdntsche Volkslieder aus dem 
Komitat Bihar (Budapest, 1967), iv Melodien der rumdnuschen 
Colinde ( Weihnachtslieder) (Budapest, 1 968) [facs ednj 
‘Le vingtiemc anniversaire dc la mort de Bartok*, SM, viii (1966), I 
‘Souvenirs par Zollan Kod&ly', SM, ix (1967), 255 
‘Bartok, lectcur dc Niet/sche et de La Rochefoucauld', SM, x (1968), 
209 

‘Bartokov hudobny prejav a folkl6r’ [Bartok’s musical language and 
folklore], SH, xii (1968), 216 

‘Bartokov pobyt v Grlici ajeho objavenie I'udovej piesne* [Bartbk's stay 
at Griica and his discovery of folksong], SH, xiii (1969), 1 16 
‘Bartok cs Kodaly els5 talalkozasa* [The first meeting of Bart6k and 
Kodaly], Magyar zenetorteneti tanulmdnyok (1969), 317 
‘L’Allegro barbaro dc Bartok'. SM, xii (1970), 3 
Thcmatisches Verzeichnis der Jugendwerke Bartdks (Budapest, 1974) 

jAnos kArpAti 

Dilliger [Dillinger], Johann {b Eisfeld, Franconia, 
30 Nov 1593; d Coburg, 28 Aug 1647). German 
composer, publisher and editor. He received his early 
academic and musical training at the Lateinschule in 
Eisfeld. When his formal studies were over he went, 
after a short stay in Naumburg, to Magdeburg, where he 
apparently became a student of Michael Praetorius from 
1611 to 1616, as is indicated by an entry that Prae- 
torius made in 1616 in an album kept by Dilliger (D-CY 
M.49). The album also contains inscriptions by many 
local musicians, ministers and public officials that 
provide clues to the diversity of talent and widespread 
musical activity in Magdeburg at the time. Dilliger next 
moved to Wittenberg, in 1618, and matriculated at the 
university to study theology. He married following his 
appointment as Kantor at the Haupt- und Schlosskirche 
later that year. In 1623 he was granted the degree of 
Magister. Two years later he accepted a post as Kantor 
in Coburg, the city that became his home. The years 
1625-33 were musically the most productive of his life, 
yielding some 30 collections, but in 1633 he entered the 
ministry. (His largest work. Thesaurus musicus novus, a 
collection of 136 pieces, had been lost in the destruction 
of Magdeburg in 1631 in the Thirty Years War.) 

Dilliger's years in Coburg were filled with cares and 
sorrow. Devastation, famine and plague ravaged the 
land; death invaded his home, claiming his mother in 
1635 and his wife Margaretha in 1641. But despite 
frequent severe illness he remained active in the ministry 
up to the final year of his life. Details of his life are 
summarized in the funeral address delivered by 
Archdeacon Georg Pfriischcr at his memorial service 
on I September 1647 and printed in Coburg in the same 
year. 

Dilliger composed only sacred vocal works, but they 
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exhibit the major musical trends in the Germany of his 
day: choral music for trained singers with and without 
accompaniment, and congregational song. They include 
over 100 contrapuntal motets, many based on chorales 
(some polychoral, showing the influence of Hieronymus 
Praetorius), some 200 homophonic songs for four and 
flve voices and Italianate concertos with affective text- 
setting for up to SIX voices with continue. Dilliger wrote 
all these types of music up to 1633, but then, after his 
change from musician to minister, he concentrated on 
devotional songs for the layman. 

Like similar works by Schein, Dilliger's motets for 
two and three voices form a bridge between the 16th- 
century contrapuntal style and the newer instrumentally 
accompanied vocal concerto in having the lowest voice 
simultaneously texted and figured. But he is most 
modern in his concertos, which demonstrate a keen 
interest in the stile nuovo, reflected also in the number of 
compositions by Italian composers that he included in 
his publications. 

WORKS 

COLLECTIONS CONTAININC. ONLY WORKS BY DILLIGER 
Musica votiva, Deo sacra, de Tempore (Coburg, 1622), 18 pieces (16 
German. 2 Latin), 2-5vv, insts 
Musica chnstiana cordialis domestica, 2“4vv (Coburg, 1630) 

Musica poem ten tiaria et consola torus (Coburg, 1 630), 20 pieces. 3 -5. 7, 
8vv 

Musicaoratonaetlaudatonsodcr Bet- und Lobmusica (Coburg, 1630). 
30 pieces, 3-5vv 

Musica Thanatobuleuticactexcitatona (Coburg. 1631), 41 pieces, 3 -6, 
8vv 

Flores musicaies, sivc musica ad epulum cocicste invitatoria (Coburg, 
1631, 2/1633 as Musica invitatoria ad opulum coelestc, lost), 48 
pieces, 2-6vv 

Musica chnstiana castrensis (Coburg, 1632), 22 pieces, 4vv 
Musica chnstiana rastrensis (Coburg, 1633), 13 pieces, 1 of them by 
G Fmctte adapted by Dilliger, 2 -4vv 
Prodromus musicae christianae scholasticae Sc acadcmicae (Coburg, 
1633), 7 pieces, 4, 5vv 

Jeremias poemtentianus in 52 deutschen Bussspruchen, 2vv (Coburg, 
1640), lost 

Musica chnstiana valcdictoria (Coburg, 1642), 26 pieces, 3vv. lost 

COLLBrnONS INCLUDING WORKS BY OTHER C OMPOSERS 
Titles of individual compositions contained in the collections are given 
in Thiimmler 

Decas I prodromi triciniorum sacrorum sive iicue geistliche Liedlein, 
3vv (Wittenberg, 1621), lost 

1 1 pieces certainly and 5 others possibly by Dilliger, 3vv, in Decas 
triciniorum sacrorum altera. sequuntur Conoerti aliquot sacri 
clariss (Wittenberg, 1622), lost 

9 pieces in Triciniorum sacrorum decas tertia (Magdeburg, 1623), lost 
3 pieces in D O M A Exercitatio musica I, conlincns XIII selectissimos 
concertos (Magdeburg, 1624), lost 
36 pieces, 2“4vv, be (org), in Neucs geistliches musicaiischcs 
Lustgartlein Concerten und Lobgesanglein (Coburg, 1626) 

7 pieces, l-6vv, insts, be (org) in Musica concertiva (Coburg, 1632) 

SINGLE COMPOSITIONS 

Over 40 pieces in a variety of styles (polychoral, motets und devotional 
songs, 4-8vv, and concertos) composed for specific occasions' civic 
and academic functions, engagements, weddings, birthdays, seasonal 
church festivals and particularly funerals (detailed lists given by 
Adno {MGG), Eby and Thiimmler] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

J W Krauss' Beytrdge zur Erlduterung der Hochfursti Sachen- 
Hildburghauscschen Kirchen-, Schul- und Landes- His tor ie (Greitz, 
1750) 

W. Gurlitt Michaet Praetorius (diss.,\J of Leipzig, 191 5' Hildcsheim, 
1968) 

A. Adno. Die Anfange des gecstltchen Konzerts (Berlin, 1935) 

F. Peters-Marquardt 'Johann Dilliger aus Eisfeld in Franken 
(“I.D.E.F.”) als Chorprafekt in Magdeburg von 1611 bis 1618*. 
ZfM, civ (1937), 770f 

O. Riemcr Musik und Mwtiker in Magdeburg (Magdeburg, 1937) 

H. Thiimmler: Johann Dilliger {1593- 1647). Kanior in Wittenberg und 
Coburg (diss.. U. of Halle, 1941) 

A. Adno 'Dilliger, Johann*, MGG 

O. Wessely ‘Em unbekannter Kasualgesang von Johann Dilliger', Mf, 
vi»(1955), 320fr 

G. Kirchner: Der Generalbass bei Heinrich Schutz (Kassel, 1960) 


L V Abraham Der Generalbass im Schaf'fen des Michael Praetorius 
und seine harmonischen Voraussetzungen (Berlm, 1961) 

E. Gessner: Samuel Scheidts geistliche Konzerte (Berlin, 1961) 

D. Knckeberg: Dm protestantLsche Kantorat im 17. Jahrhundert 
(Berlin, 1965) 

M Eby The Vocal Concertos of Johann Dilliger (diss., U. of Michigan, 
1971) (contains edn of 8 vocal concertos by Dilliger] 

MARGARETTE FINK EBY 


Dilthey, Wilhelm (Christian Ludwig) (b Biebrich, nr. 
Wiesbaden, 19 Nov 1833; d Seis, nr. Bozen [Bolzano], 
3 Oct 1911). German philosopher. He received his first 
musical education from his grandfather, the court 
Kapellmeister Johann Peter Heuschkel, who taught him 
the piano and elementary music theory. After graduat- 
ing from the Wiesbaden Gymnasium he studied 
theology in Heidelberg in 1852, and in 1853 went 
to Berlin, where the influence of Friedrich Adolf 
Trendelburg strengthened his interest in philosophy and 
the history of ideas. At the same time, with encourage- 
ment from the composer and conductor Bernhard 
Scholz, a boyhood fnend, he began studying music 
theory and composition. From 1856 to 1857 he laUght 
at various Berlin Gymnasien, but then gave up teacning 
in order to devote himself, as a freelance writer, tcihis 
intellectual pursuits. He took an active part in ihe 
musical life of the capital, which he saw as the centre of 
all musical culture, encompassing *the Classicism of the 
past as well as the Romanticism of the future’. Beet- 
hoven's symphonies were for him ‘the highest possible 
musical achievement’ In 1864 he received a doctorate 
of philosophy, and in the same year he became a 
Pnvatdozent in philosophy at Berlin University. A little 
later he wrote, under the pseudonym Fncdrich Welden, 
the musicians’ novella Lehenskdmpfe und Lebensfriede, 
a reflection of his musical tastes in those years In 1866 
he became a professor at Basle University, in 1868 he 
went to Kiel, in 1871 to Breslau, and in 1882 he was 
honoured with an appointment to Berlin, where he was 
elected a member of the Prussian Academy of Sciences 
in 1887. 

Dilthey was one of the most important thinkers of the 
second half of the 1 9th century. His monumental life 
work contains relatively little discussion of music, and 
his views on music are difhcult to systematize. Listening 
to music was for him a religious act, and polyphony the 
appropriate expression of religious consciousness. He 
considered music’s highest achievement to be in the fact 
that ‘what occurs to a musical mind obscurely, indefl- 
nitely or even unconsciously, can And perfect and lucid 
expression in a musical creation’ Dilthey thereby called 
for a ‘theory of musical semantics', though he himself 
contributed nothing to the development of such a 
theory. Two distinct principles of his view of music 
stand out: that music alone can express the most com- 
plex feelings, moods and opinions, which are beyond the 
descriptive power of words, and that counterpoint is a 
technical means for unifying contrasting expressive 
elements. 

Dilthey’s aesthetic views are midway between those 
of Hanslick and Wagner; his theory of musical aes- 
thetics, however, has not had any widespread influence. 
His views on the history of ideas and hermeneutics were 
more influential, though his impact on the study of 
music history was due more to his philosophical and 
historical work as a whole than to his few specialized 
studies of music, which were published posthumously. 
The object of the historical study of music for him was 
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not to establish the psychological state that a composi- 
tion reflects, but rather to reveal 'something concrete, 
i.c. the connected sequence of sounds apprehended by 
the imagination as expression*. Otto Jahn's biography of 
Mozart and Adolph Bernhard Marx's of Beethoven both 
disappointed him, since they did not penetrate to the 
essence of the music. In the third section of the collec- 
tion yon deutscher Dichtung und Musik Dilthey out- 
lined a history of music from Schiitz to Beethoven, 
which he saw as a continuous development, without 
acknowledging the break in tradition of 1740-50. These 
sections, like all his writing, show an acute reasoning 
power and perception and a complete sympathy with his 
subject, though they are occasionally marred by a lay- 
man's approach to the examination of musical details. 

Dilthey’s influence on musicology in the first half of 
the 20th century first appeared in the work ol‘ Hermann 
Kretzschmar, then with Arnold Sobering and Gustav 
Becking, and, most strongly, with Wilibald Gurlitt and 
Hermann Zenck. His method later met indifl'erencc, 
scepticism and rejection, since the continuity of history 
and therefore the concept of history itself has become 
questionable. 

WRITINGS 

(only tho\e relating to music) 

‘Lcbenskanipfc und Lebensfnedc’, Jh der illustrierten deutschen 
Monatshefte, xxii ( 1 867), 241 (novella pubd under pseud F WeldenJ 
'Richard Wagner’. Jh der tllustriertcn deutschen Monatshefte, xxxix 
(1875 -6), 421 (pubd under pseud K Elkan] 

'Die drei Hpochen dcr modernen Aesthctik. und ihrc heulige Aui'gabe'. 

Deutsche Rundschau, Ixxii (1892), 2(X> 36 
‘1 cibni/undsein /AJilallcr’, Dilthev Gesammelte Schriften,i\i,c(i P 
A M Rillci (Leipzig and Berlin, 1927, 2/1942), 1 80(rl9(X), incl 
discussion of opera, sacred music and Schutz] 

‘Die grobse deutsche Musik dcs 18 Jahrhunderts', Dilthev i on 
deutscher Dichtung und Musik, ed H Nohl and G Misch (Leipzig, 
1913, 2/1957), 189 -298 (cl 906] 

'Das musikalihche Vcrstchcn', W. Dilthev Gesammelte Schriften, vii, 
cd B Groclhuysen (Leipzig and Berlin, 1927), 220 (t lVlO] 

‘Musik der Aufklarung’, fP Dilthev Gesammelte Schriften, B 

Groethuysen (l.eip/ig and Berlin, 1927), 341 (< 1910] 

Reviews (anon ] in Jh der illustrierten deutsihen Monatshefte xxxvn 
(1874 5), 595 (Rietz edn of Mendelssohn songs], xli (1876-7), 135 
(letters of M Hauptmann to Spohr, ed F Hiller, F Hiller 
Musikalischcs und Perwnliches], xlii (1877), 370 (H A Kosllin 
Ges( hiihte der Musik tm Urnrtss], xliii (1877 8), 557 (C F Pohl 
Joseph Ifaxdn, i, Mozart letters, ed L Nohl], xhv (1878), 221 (A 
von Dommer- Handhuch der Musikgeschuhie], xlvi (1879), 512 (W 
I vt>n Wasiclewski Geschichte der Instrumental- Musik im XVI 
Jahrhundert, F Liszt Chopm] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

S von dcr Schuicnburg ‘Bricfc Wilhelm Diltheys an Bernhard und 
Liiise Scholz’, Sttzungsberichie der Preussischen Akademte der 
Wissenschaflen philosophisch-historusche Kla\,se 1933 (Berlin, 
1933). 416-71 

A Kinsicm ‘Wilhelm Dilthey Von deutscher Dichtung und Musik’, 
AcM, vii (1935). 75 

A Liebc Die Asthetik B'lZ/ie/m /)i///iev.v (Bleichcrode, 1938) 

1* L Frank. ‘Wilhelm Dilthcy’.s Contribution to the Aesthetics ol 
Music’. Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, xv (1956 7), 477 
C Dahihaus ‘Wilhelm Dilthey Von deutscher Dichtung und Musik’. 
Mf, xn (1959), 365 

L Herrmann Bibliographie fVUhelm Dilthey {Wcinhcim, \969) 
f Kraulwursl ‘Dilthey, Wilhelm Christian Ludwig’, MGG 

FRANZ KRAOTWURST 

I>iliiendo (It., from diluere: ‘to become weaker'). A 
performance instruction meaning almost the same as 
Diminuendo and Morendo. 

Dima, Gheorghe (h Bra$ov, 10 Oct 1847; d Cluj, 4 June 
•^^25). Romanian composer, conductor and teacher. 
After schooling in Vienna, he studied at the polytechnic 
school in Karlsruhe, but then took musical instruction 
Irom Giehne in Baden, and subsequently in Vienna and 
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Graz from Uffmann and Thierot, He concluded his 
training with a diploma at the Leipzig Conservatory 
under Jadassohn and Rcinecke. As a baritone, he ap- 
peared in some Meyerbeer roles at the Klagenfurt Opera 
(1868). He returned to his own country and began a 
diverse career successively in Sibiu, Bra$ov and Cluj. At 
first he gave song recitals in Bucharest, Ia$i and several 
Transylvanian cities, but later conducting and composi- 
tion, even more than teaching, became his principal 
occupations. 

As the head of vanous choral societies, with the 
Metropolitan Choir of Sibiu and in cooperation with the 
municipal orchestras, he performed oratorios of Handel, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn and Gade, and operas by 
Mascagni and Kreutzer. Through these activities he 
contributed to the development of the musical culture of 
the country. As a teacher, he worked in public schools, 
and in 1919 he founded in Cluj the State Conservatory 
that now bears his name. His own music is cast in a 
Romantic idiom, and he drew upon folk elements in his 
songs, ballads, romances and choruses. Some of his 
ballads are written for voices and orchestra, and one of 
them. The Mother of Stephen the Great, is virtually an 
oratorio. With his songs to the poems of M. Eminescu 
he founded the tradition of modem Romanian song- 
writing. He was a founder member of the Romanian 
Composers’ Society (1920). 

WORKS 

isclci live list puhlishcd in Vienna, before 1906. unless othersvi.se staled) 

SACRFD 

2 Liiurgwi sfintului loan Gura-de-Aur (Liturgy of Si John 
C hrysostom], 4vv 

Numcrou.s other .sacred choral pieces 

SliC’lIl AR 

Mama lui Stefan cel Mare (The mother of Stephen the Great] (ballad, D. 

Bohntineanu), solo vv, 4vv, orch, 1884 
Hora (V Alecsandn), 4vv. orch 

2 cantatas, solo v, 4vv. orch (Hramov, 1900, Vienna, 1902) 

[30] Cinlcce poporale §i melodii vechi romanesti, 4w, 18 others, male 
vv 

Pdtru cinlcce (4 songs], 4vv 
Othci MS choral works in R-Ha 

[16] Licdcr und Gesangc (C F Kahni), Gcr , Rom, Iv, pf acc 
(Leipzig, 1888) 

(16J Licdcr und Halladcn, Iv, pf acc 
(12] Rumanische Volkslicder, Iv, pi acc 

Dm lumeu copiilor (Children’s world], Iv, pf acc. (Craiova. 1930) 

9 songs, I V, pf acc . 5 choruses, male vv. 8 choruses, 4vv. 2 choruses. 
4vv. pf acc in Opcrc alese, cd V Cosma (Bucharest, 1958) 

THEORFTirAI WORKS 

C iir\ eiemenlar dv cantare (Bra^jov. 1914) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A P Bdnuj ‘George Dima', Afurico (Bucharest, 1955) 

Z Vanoca Creafui muzicald romaneased, i (Bucharest, 1968) 

V ('osma Mur/f If w rofwdni (Bucharest. 1970) 

ROMEO GH]RC01A$1U 

Di Maggio, Francesco {b Castelvetrano, Sicily; d 
Castelvctrano, 1688). Italian composer. A priest and of 
noble birth, he was a pupil of Giuseppe Palazzotto e 
Tagliavia and thus represents the fourth and last genera- 
tion of the so-called Sicilian polyphonic school founded 
by Pietro Vinci. He may be identical with the Francesco 
Maggi who sang alto in the choir of the church of the 
Steccata at Parma from 22 May 1659 until after 12 
February 1663. At his death he was a canon of the 
collegiate church of S Pietro, Castelvetrano. As a com- 
poser he IS known only by Sacra armonia di musicali 
concenti . . . con una messa a 5 concertata (Milan, 
1670), for two to five voices and continue, which in 
addition to the mass contains 1 5 motets. 
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PAOLO HMILIO CARAPEZZA 

Di Micheli, Antonino [De Michaelc, Antoninus] (h 
Tusa; d Tusa, 1680). Italian guitarist and music editor. 
He was a pnesl. He is known only by La nuova 
chitarra, di regale, dichiarationi e figure, con la regola 
della scala . . . con I’aggiunta d'arie siciliane, e sonate di 
van autori (Palermo, 1680, 2/1698), a collection of 
dances and Sicilian songs for five-string guitar in Italian 
tablature. They are preceded by a practical method, with 
rules for tuning the guitar and for obtaining five-note 
chords; each of 24 triads is indicated by a letter of the 
alphabet. In the Sicilian songs the text to be sung is 
given below the letters of the tablature, appropriate 
numbers indicate the string in each chord that plays in 
unison with the voice, so the melodic outline can be 
reconstructed. The songs lack the rhythmic indications 
that are added to the dances; they are ‘included for 
those who know how the tune should be sung’, to 
provide an accompaniment for familiar melodies Di 
Michcli claimed to have taken the songs from other 
publications, where the vocal line was fully notated, in 
particular from works, now lost, by Mario Albioso, 
Silvestro Orlando and Pietro Rcnda. 
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Dimidietas (Lat.) A 1 5th-ccntury term for that type of 
diminution which reduces the relative value of note 
shapes in the ratio 2. 1 , the proportio dupla of the system 
of Proportions of the late Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance. See also NOTATION, §III, 3(vii). 

Diminished interval. A perfect or minor Interval from 
which a chromatic semitone has been subtracted. The 
perfect 5th C-G is made into a diminished 5lh by 
raising C or lowering G (i e. C|f G or C’ Gb). A doubly 
diminished interval is made by subtracting two 
chromatic semitones from a perfect or minor interval, 
for example G-Fbb^ G<f-Fb G;:-F are all doubly 
diminished 7ths derived from the minor 7th G F. 

Diminished seventh chord. A chord that consists of 
three supcrimpo.sed minor .3rds (e.g. B-D-F-Ab, C- 
Eb-Gb-Bbb» Cfl:-E-G- Bb). Strictly speaking it is a 
chromatic construction, requiring the use of accidentals 
in any key; but because it is embedded in the harmonic 
minor scale (e.g. B-D-F-Ab in the scale of C harmonic 
minor) it is the commonest chromatic sonority of tonal 
music, either in the major or the minor. Like the whole- 
tone scale, however, it divides the octave into equal 
parts and is for this reason harmonically un.stabic; by 
re-spelling one or more of its notes, the .same diminished 
7th chord can be led by good part-writing to a triad on 
any degree of the chromatic scale (ex.l). It is therefore 
an ideal pivot chord for modulation to remote keys, as 
well^ as being effective in suspending the tonality of a 
passage that would otherwise be said to be in a par- 


ticular key. Both these features of the diminished 7th 
chord played an important part in the harmony of the 
late Cla.ssical and the Romantic periods. 

Ex.l DiiniinshcU 7ih uhoid resoliilions 
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Diminished triad. A chord built of two minor .3rds, for 
example h- d -/ ' or c-e\}-g\i. 

Diminuendo (It., from diminuire\ ‘to dimmish’, ‘become 
softer'). A performance instruction sometimes ab- 
breviated dim. and sometimes expressed by means of a 
‘hairpin’ (for its history see CRESCENDO). Decrescendo 
(from decrescere. ‘to decrease’, ‘wane’), sometimes ab- 
breviated decresc., is virtually synonymous but dimin- 
uendo IS sometimes preferred as being more positive. 

Diminuendo and decrescendo seem to have come into 
regular usage rather earlier than crescendo, since they 
represent an effect more fundamental to the nature of 
Western music - just as rallentando and ritardando 
have a longer and ncher history than accelerando. The 
12th-century Nihelungenlied, for instance, includes the 
description *Dd klungen sine scitcn da/ al da/ hu/ 
erdo/ sue/er unde senfter vidclen er began' (‘then his 
stnngs sounded so that all the house relaxed and 
he began to fiddle more sweetly and more quietly’). In 
his Combat timento di Tancredi e Clorinda (1624) 
Monteverdi gave the direction ‘questa ultima nota va in 
areata morendo' (‘this final note is played with a dim- 
inishing bowstroke’). In Purcell’s verse anthem They ihat 
go down to the .sea the instruction ‘soften the voice by 
degrees’ is found m the alto solo where the word ‘still’ is 
held for 1 1 bars, yet the use of the ‘hairpin’ began ex- 
tremely late, and in the final ritorncllo of ‘Glory to God’ 
in Messiah Handel denoted the effect of dying away 
with terraced dynamics - from / to /? to pp. 

Even when it became an accepted part of musical 
notation the ‘hairpin’ was liable to misunderstanding. 
Norman has shown how Schubert’s scores before about 
1819 were written so that the diminuendo and the hori- 
zontal accent were often indistinguishable, and how 
thereafter he often required a fast diminuendo m places 
(particularly on final chords) where one would be more 
likely to expect an accent -Macdonald found something 
very similar in Berlioz, as did Deathridge in Wagner, and 
the whole subject is complicated further by the lack of 
agreement among composers as to how heavily accented 
an accent should be: there arc also examples of fp being 
used to denote a relatively fast diminuendo rather than the 
sudden one the sign would normally suggest (e.g. in Die 
Fledermaus, ed. H. Swarowsky, 1968, p.28). 
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Diminutioii. (1) One of many terms, such as the English 
DIVISION and the Spanish diferencia, denoting ornamen- 
tal variation viewed as the breaking down of a smaller 
number of long notes into a larger number of short 
notes, that is, a diminution or division of note values 
through a multiplication of notes occupying the same 
total duration. As such it is one of the commonest 
Renaissance and Baroque methods of introducing 
melodic variation, whether by improvisation or in nota- 
tion. Quantz gave examples of diminutions in the Italian 
style, but none in the French style, and remarked that 
‘pieces in the French manner are for the most part 
characterized and composed with appoggiaturas and 
ornaments in such a way that hardly anything else can 
be added to the text’. See also IMPROVISATION, §1, I (li). 

(2) In mensural or proportional Notation, and again 
in Baroque and subsequent contrapuntal and especially 
canonic or fugal technique {see FUGUE), it is the op- 
posite of augmentation. 

See also Diminishiuj intervai, and Proportions 

ROBI'.RT rX)NINGTON 

nimitrescu, Constantin (h Blcjoi-Prahova, 19 March 
IH47; d Bucharest, 9 May 1928). Romanian composer, 
cellist, conductor and teacher. After studying in 
Bucharest with Alexander Flcchtenmacher and Eduard 
Wachmann, he completed his education in Vienna with 
Schlessingcr and in Pans with Franchomme. He was a 
cellist in the Bucharest PO and at the National Theatre. 
Lutci he conducted the orchestra of the Ministry of 
Public Instruction (the successor to the former 
Philharmonic). Dimitrescu was also a moving spint in 
chamber music as the founder of the first permanent 
quartet in Bucharest (1880). As teacher of cello at the 
Bucharest Conservatory, he helped to form a Romanian 
cello school. His music reflects these activities. The 
seven quartets and the three cello concertos, among 
other works, were the first of the genre in Romanian 
music An opera and some operettas were written for 
the National Theatre and for other Bucharest opera 
companies. 

WORKS 

iseleciive list, many MSS in R-Ba) 

Stage Seigcnlul Cartu$ [Sergeani Cartouche) (operetta, 2. 1 Apo,s- 
lolini), 1K83, Renegatu [The renegddej (opera, 3, M Dimitnadc), 
1886 (Bucharest. 189t). Sunda (comic opera, 2), 1886, Nini (comic 
opera. 3. I) lonc.scu-Zane), 1897, Sm/iuna Pcpelca (musical fairy 
play, 5, V Alcesandri). 1900, other fairy plays, musical comedies 
arui incidental music 

Oich Preludio, 1880; 3 vc cones., no I, A, op 45, 1889 (Bucharest, 
1894), no 2, b, 1886 (Bucharest, n d ), no 3, d, 1890 (Bucharest, 
nd ), 2 ovs, 1885, 1907 

Other works 8 melodics, pf, op 16, 7 str qls (Leipzig, n d.), no 1, G, 
op 2 1 , 1883, no 2, d, op 26, no 3, B, op 33, no 4, g, op 38, no 5, F, 
op 42, no 6, c, op 44, 1898, no 7, a, 1923, 3 choruses, male vv 
(Bucharest, 1899), pieces for vc, pf; songs 
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W Berger Ghid pentru muzica instrumentald tie camera |A guide to 
instrumental chamber music] (Bucharest. 1965) 

I Uolincscu ‘Constantin nimitrcvcu’, Munca, xviii/8 (1968). 22 
7- Vancca Creafia muzicald romdneased. see YfY A'Y, i (Bucharest, 
1968) 

T Moiscscu and M. Pflun Opereta gAir/ (Bucharest, 1969) 

V Cosma Muzicieni romdni (Bucharest, 1970) (with list of works] 

ROMEO GHIRCOIASIU 

Bimitrov, Georgi {h Belogradtschik, 2 May 1904). Bul- 
garian composer. He studied theory, composition and 
conducting at the Warsaw Conservatory (1927 -34) and 
was then an inspector of choirs and choral conductor in 
Poland until 1938. In 1939 he returned to Bulgaria and 
was made inspector of music at the Ministry of 
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Education; he was artistic secretary to the Sofia 
National Opera (194(M8) and director of the Council 
for Creative and Interpretative Arts in Music (1948- 
58). Additionally, he was appointed lecturer in conduct- 
ing at the Sofia State Academy of Music in 1949, 
becoming professor in I960. Most of his music is 
choral; many of his 500 or so pieces have enjoyed 
considerable popularity in Bulgaria, and he has shown a 
particular gift for humorous and children's choral 
songs. He is the author of Besedi po waprosa na horow- 
oto bikustwo (‘Conversations on the question of choral 
art’, Sofia, 1968). 

WORKS 
{selective list) 

Waspew na rodinatu [Song ol prai.se to the fatherland], children's 
chorus, girls’ chorus, male chorus, mixed chorus (1965) 

Isbrani horowi pesni [Selected choral songs] (1968) 

M.iny other choral songs, some solo songs 

Principal publisher Nauka i iskustwo (Sofia) 

LADA BRASHOVANOVA 

Dimmler [Dimler, Diimler], Franz Anton (h Mannheim, 
14 Oct 1753; d Munich, 7 Feb 1827). German com- 
poser and instrumentalist. He was a horn pupil of 
Joseph Ziwini and from 1775 was taught composition 
by Georg Joseph Voglcr in Mannheim. From 1767, 
along with his teacher and two of Ziwini’s brothers, he 
was a supernumerary in the Mannheim orchestra; the 
account lists record his salary in 1776 as 100 florins, 
but by 1778 it stood at 330 florins. In 1778, when the 
seat of the court moved to Munich, he was listed among 
the ‘accompanying persons' After 1784 he was a 
double bass player in the Munich orchcsira. 

As a composer Dimmler wrote mainly theatneal 
works, including several Singspiels for Munich in the 
late Mannheim tradition and a great many ballets which 
were well thought of in their time. Lillie has survived of 
these works, however, and his extant music is pnmarily 
instrumental: concertos for various instruments and 
several chamber pieces. His only published works, a set 
of six string trios in two volumes, are simple domestic 
pieces, always in three movements, very short and not 
very original. The slow movements (mostly andantes) 
belong stylistically to the Empjindsamkeit\ the finales 
are simple rondos. 

Various other members of the Dimmler family were 
musicians active in Mannheim and Munich. Dimmler's 
brother Joseph Dimmler {h Mannheim, ?rl761; d 
? Munich, 13 Oct 1783), also a horn player, was a 
supernumerary in the Mannheim orchestra (1770-78) 
and in Munich (until 1780); it is uncertain whether the 
entry in the death register of the Munich Frauenkirche 
(‘aged 22 years') applies to him. Gerhard Dimmler, 
perhaps another brother of Franz Anton, appears as a 
flautist in the Munich orchestra lists from 1786 to 
1799, but according to a petition he addressed to the 
court in 1792 he appears to have been in the service of 
the Elector Palatine in Mannheim as early as 1777. 
Dimmler's son Anton Dimmler {b Munich, 24 April 
1783) was a clarinettist and guitarist who according to 
Lipowsky made his first public appearance in Munich 
on 14 May 1795, playing a concerto by his father. A 
Martin Dimmler is recorded as a horn player in the 
Mannheim orchestra lists of 1774. 

WORKS 

DRAMATIC 

Singspiels; Dcr Guckkaslen, Munich, Hofthcalcr, 1797; Dcr 
Schatzgraber (Les fosseycurs), Munich, Schloss Scefeld, 1798, F-Pr, 
Die Zobeljkger, mentioned in Lipowsky (1811) 
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Ritlerliebe, incidental music, 1796; cl 85 ballets, lost 

INSTRUMENTAL 

Cones. 2 for vn, 1 793. F-Pc; 1 for d. Pc: others for fl, ob, hn. 

Chamber b sir trios as 3 angenchme und Icichtc Terzette, 2 vn, vc, i 
(Mainz, rl«l 3. Munich, n.d.). li (Mainz, n.d., Munich, n d ). D-Mbs\ 
2 movts for sir qt, Mbs [thematic catalogue in Riemann (1915)J 
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Dimov, Bojidar (/> Lorn, Bulgaria, 31 Jan 1935). Ger- 
man composer and conductor of Bulgarian origin. He 
studied composition with Vesselin Stojanov and the 
piano with Mara Petkova at the Sofia Conservatory; 
leaving Bulgana in 1958, he continued his studies at the 
Vienna Academy of Music as a pupil of Schiske in 
theory and composition, also attending Jelinck's 12-note 
seminars and Cerha’s practical course in contemporary 
music. Dimov graduated in 1964, participated in several 
Darmstadt summer courses (attending seminars given 
by Cage, Ligeti and Stockhausen) and moved to 
Cologne in 1968. There he took part in Kagefs courses 
(1969) and was appointed to teach at the Rheinische 
Musikschule and the Padagogischc Hochschule. He is a 
member of the composers’ association Gruppe 8, led by 
Humpert, and is also leader of the ensemble Urial and 
error’, which he founded in 1970 and which sees its task 
in ‘the authentic realization of new musical and concert 
forms’. 

WORKS 
{selective list) 

Incanlationes 11, S, ens, elec, 1966 7, Komposilion III, wind qnt, 
1967-8, Raumspicl, pf, Iv, ens, conductor. 1968-9, Continuum II, 
chamber orch, 1969, Invocation, 2 msts/ens, audience, 1970 71, 
Vereinigungen. 2 ens. 1 972 -3 

MONIKA LIC'HTHNI ELD 


Dimov Quartet. Bulgarian string quartet. It was formed 
in 1956 by Dimo Dimov (6 Stara Zagora, 10 Feb 
1938), Alexander Tomov (h Smolyan, 17 April 1938), 
Dimiter Chilikov (h Burgas, 14 Nov 1937) and Dimiter 
Kozev (b Sofia, 26 Dec 1938), who were all students at 
the Sofia Music Academy. The quartet gave its first 
concert in 1957; it won the gold medal at the 1959 
music competition in Sofia, and the international stnng 
quartet competitions at Budapest in 1963 and Munich 
in 1965. In 1964 it started receiving slate sponsorship, 
it has toured in the USA, Canada, Japan, Australia and 
elsewhere. Its repertory ranges from Haydn and Mozart 
to Webern, Penderecki and contemporary Bulganan 
composers, and its performances are distinguished by 
stylishness, and subtleties of rhythm and accent, as well 
as by outstanding technique and tonal quality. Among 
its recordings are the quartets of Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schumann and Bulgarian composers. In 1972 the mem- 
bers of the quartet were appointed teachers at the Sofia 
Conservatory. brashovanova 


Di Murska, lima (6 Zagreb, 4 Jan 1836; d Munich, 14 
Jan 1 889). Croatian soprano. She studied in Vienna and 
Paris with Mathilde Marchesi and in 1862 made her 
debut as Martha (Flotow) in Florence. After appear- 
ances in Budapest, Berlin and Hamburg she was 
engaged at the Vienna Hofoper, where she sang for two 
seasons before going to London, where she first ap- 
peared at Her Majesty’s Theatre in May 1865 as Lucia. 


She sang regularly in London as a member of 
MapIeson*s company until 1873^ and again in 1879, by 
which time her voice had deteriorated. She sang Senta in 
the first performance in England of Der fliegende 
Hollander (1870); it was sung in Italian and was the first 
Wagner opera to be heard in London. She was con- 
sidered one of the finest interpreters of the Queen of 
Night, and her repertory also included the Queen in Les 
Huguenots, Dinorah, Isabella in Robert le diable and 
Ophelia in Hamlet. 

She made her American debut in 1873 and returned 
to the USA in 1880 to teach, but soon went back to 
Europe and lived in comparative obscurity in Munich. 
Her voice had a compass of nearly three octaves, and 
her acting was said to have been onginal, though 
sometimes bordering on extravagance. Sutherland 
Edwards found her 'unrivalled in certain romantic and 
fantastic characters’, and Klein summed her up as ‘a 
phenomenal singer and a pure eccentric'. 
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D’India, Sigismondo. See INDIA, SIGISMONDO D'. 

DUndy, Vincent. Sec iNDY, VINCENT D’ 

Dinicu, Grigora^ (b Bucharest, 3 Apnl 1889; d 
Bucharest, 28 March 1949) Romanian violinist and 
composer He studied at the Bucharest Conservatory 
(1902 6) with D. G Kiriac (theory and solfege), Rudolf 
Malcher, Gheorghc A Dinicu and Carl Flcsch (violin), 
Dimitnc A. Dinicu (chamber music) and Alfonso 
Castaldi (orchestra) and later with Cecilia Nitzulescu- 
Lupu and Vasile Filip (violin). He was a violinist in the 
orchestra of the Ministry of Public Instruction (1906- 
8) and solo violinist with the Bucharest PO, directed 
popular music concerts (1906-46) and was leader of the 
Bucharest Pro Musica (1938 -40). In addition, he made 
tours abroad, collected and arranged Romanian popular 
melodies and composed several pieces for violin and 
piano. Among these Hora staccato (1906) has achieved 
particular populanty as a violin encore; others include 
Hora spiccato, Hora de concert. Improvisation d la 
Dinicu, Hora maru.sorului, Hora de la Chilorani, Hora 
Expozipei de Paris, Orientale d la tzigane and Sirba lui 
Tan(i. 

ANDREW LAMB 

Diniz, Jaime (Cavalcanti) (6 Agua Preta, Pernambuco, 

1 May 1929). Brazilian musicologist. He studied 
philosophy at the Olinda Seminary and theology at the 
Seminario Central do Ipiranga in Sao Paulo (1950-56), 
where he also studied the organ with Funo Franceschini 
and composition with Pedro Sinzig; in the late 1950$ he 
studied the organ, sacred music, composition and 
musicology with Poliron and Bihan at the Instilul 
Gregorien and the Conservatoire in Paris, and with 
Angles at the Pontificio Istituto di Musica Sacra m 
Rome. On his return to Brazil he established the music 
department of the Federal University of Pernambuco 
(1960), where he became the conductor of the university 
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madrigal choir and (from 1962) a lecturer in music 
history, music education and composition, while also 
working as a parish priest in Recife. In 1961 he was 
appointed a member of the Brazilian Academy of 
Music. His work as a musicologist has revealed hitherto 
unknown documents and music manuscripts of colonial 
church music from the states of Pernambuco and Bahia. 
His discovery in 1967 of the manuscript copy of the Te 
Deum by the 18th-century composer Luiz Alvares 
Pinto, one of the earliest extant works of colonial reper- 
tory, was an important contribution to the history of 
Brazilian colonial music. 

WRITINGS 

A sinfonia de A Nepomuceno (Recife, 1954) 

‘Ciranda, roda de adulloN no folclore pernambucano'. Deca, ii/^ 
(Recife, !%()). 9 

Nazareth esiudos analiticos (Recife, 1963) 

‘Revelavao de um compositor brasileiro do seculo XVI IT. Yearbook. 

Inter- American Institute for Mustcai Research, iv (1968), 82 
Mwaco\ pernamhucanos do passado (Recife, 1969-71) 
Vclhosorganislasda Bahia, 1559* 1745’, L/m'ver^f/or (Salvador. Bahia, 
1971), Scpl-Dcc, 5 

‘IJma noticia sobre a musica no Brasil dos seculos XVI e XVIT, 
Euudos universitanos, xii/2 (Recife, 1972), 41 

KDITIONS 

L A Pmto' Te Deum laudamus (Recife, 1968) 

1) B dc Araujo Memento baiano para edro e orquestra. Rstudios 
haiunos, ii (1970), 1 
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Review of Musicos pernamhucanos do pas\ado. Yearbook for 
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GERARD BfiHACiUE 


Diomedes. See CATO, DiOMhDES 


Dionigi, Marco (b Poll, nr Rome, d probably at Parma, 
shortly before 4 May 1668), Italian music theorist. He 
settled at Parma, where until 1648 he was a priest at the 
Collcgio di S Girolamo attached to the church of S 
Pietro Before 1648 he was nominated apostolic protho- 
notary. On 13 February 1649 he was appointed guar- 
diacoro of the third Office in Parma Cathedral, the 
cathedral records show that his .successor was named on 
4 May 1668 because of his death. He wrote a two-part 
treatise on plainsong, Lt primi tuoni, overo fntrodutticme 
ncl canto fvrmo (Parma, 1648, enlarged 2/1667). It is a 
manual for practical use, but it also includes a certain 
amount of theoretical discussion, especially in the 
second part. 
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Dionysige artiste (Lat. Dionysiaci artifices). Religious 
associations led by priests of Dionysus; jeeTECHNITA I. 

Dionysiou. Monastery on MOUNT Athos. 

Dionysius Trebelliamis. See Trpjber, JOHANN PHILIPP. 

Dionysus [Dionysos; Bacchus; Bakchos]. Greek god, 
chiefly representing the unreasoning, irresistible life- 
force. His worship probably came into Greece from 
both Thrace and Phrygia. Among Homer’s Olympians 
he is a newcomer, seldom mentioned; only one passage 
m the Iliad (vi, 11.132-6) has any substance. During the 
6lh century BC, this Hellenized Thraco-Phrygian deity 
appropriated the characteristics of Zagreus, a non- 
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Olympian Zeus figure worshipped in Crete, and came 
under the refining influences of Orphic doctrine {see 
Orpheus), receiving a place of honour at Delphi in the 
religion of Apollo. Although the syncretistic relation- 
ship to Zagreus suggests a measure of identity with Zeus 
(see Eunpides, ed. Nauck, frag.475), Dionysus was gen- 
erally taken to be his son, bom to Scmelc. 

The mythic tradition concerning the birth of 
Dionysus and the one circumstantial Homeric reference 
foreshadow later references in associating strangeness, 
violence and madness with him. They do not, however, 
link him with music; this link was given special promin- 
ence in modem thought by Nietzsche’s assertion in The 
Birth of Tragedy that plastic art is the province of 
Apollo and music that of Dionysus This has distorted 
the true picture: on the one hand, Apollo cannot be 
dissociated from music, and on the other, the Attic 
festivals of Dionysus accorded only secondary - though 
real - importance to choral and instrumental perfor- 
mance (c.g that of the dithyramb). 

The actual relationship between these two deities was 
complex, as one detailed example may show. Since the 
Hellenic age, the symbolic distinction - real or sup- 
posed - between the Apollonian lyre or kithara and the 
Dionysiac aulos has influenced the interpretation of 
Greek culture. The aulos was undeniably the instrument 
of Dionysus’s followers and worshippers, yet in Greek 
art and literature the god himself is never represented 
playing it. The 7th-ccnlury poet Aleman, however, 
stated that Apollo was an aulos player (Edmonds, 
frag 83), this is an apparent transference to Apollo of a 
Dionysiac attribute. Eventually Plato {Laws, §672^, 
1.8-c/. 1.3) was to link the two: he maintained that 
musical con.sciousness was given to men 'by the Muses, 
Apollo and Dionysus’. He nevertheless sought to banish 
the aulos from the god’s liturgy {Republic, §399d, 11.2- 
5, e, 11.1-3). At Athens, such worship had become a 
quiet and decorous affair; hence Plato tolerated the 
Phrygian mode {Republic, [)399fl, 1.3-f, 1.4), although it 



Dionysus represented as a kitharode. singing 
ecstatically to the accompaniment of his barhiton and 
attended by two satyrs playing clappers: detail from a 
cup {c490 Bc). Attic red-figure style {attributed to the 
'Brygos painter"), in the Biblioth^que Nationale, Paris 
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was pre-eminently an aulos mode just as the Dorian was 
a kithara mode (Aristotle, Politics, §1342Zi, 11.1-3). 
These affinities were an important aspect of the relation- 
ship between Apollo and Dionysus. For Anstotle 
{Politics, §1341</, 11.18-24; §1342/), 11.4-5), the 

festivals of Dionysus, with their emphasis upon drama, 
were apparently the only proper occasions for the ‘excit- 
ing’ music of the aulos. 

Greek vase-painters occasionally showed Dionysus - 
and often his followers - with the barbiton (.we 
Alcaeus). The aulos, already discussed, was still more 
closely associated with the satyrs and maenads who 
attended him. Clappers, cymbals and double-headed, 
tambourine-like drums originally had particular connec- 
tions with his cult. Euripides used the actual metre of 
Dionysiac cult-hymns in the Bacchae when the maenads 
sing of their ecstasy, recalling the drums’ deep rumble 
(1.156) and the clear tones of the aulos (11.127-8). All 
these instruments, together with the .syrinx, are men- 
tioned by later writers in descriptions of Dionysus’s 
power (e.g. Ovid, Metamorphoses, iv, 11.391-3, and 
Nonnus, Dionysiaca, xx, 11.327-32; xxiv, 11.151-4). The 
romhos, or bull-roarer, often associated with the rites of 
Cybele, is a Dionysiac instrument in Euripides’ Helen 
(11. 1362-3). 

The altar of Dionysus at Olympia was placed with 
that of the Muses (Pau.sanias, v, §14, x). an inscription 
from Naxos even gives him Apollo’s epithet, 
‘Mousagetes’, ‘leader of the Muses’. In Italy, where he 
was worshipped as Bacchus, music continued to have an 
important place in his liturgy (Livy, xxxix, §8, 11.5-6; 
Catullus, Ixiv, 11.261-4; and Ovid, Metamorphoses, xi, 
11.15-18 are representative sources). Roman artists 
frequently took for their subjects satyrs and maenads, in 
many instances holding or playing an instrument, the 
god himself rarely appears. Only upon Greek soil could 
his cult truly flouri.sh, and it is by virtue of the religious 
sensibility and musical culture of Greece that we must 
reckon with Dionysus. 
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WARREN ANDERSON 

Dioxeian (Gk.: ‘through a higher [note]’). The earliest 
Greek name for the interval of a 5th, found in the 
writings of Philolaos of Crotona (6lh-5th century BC). 
By the time of Aristoxenos it had been replaced by the 
term DiAPENTE. 

Di Paula [di Paula di Catanzaro], Innocentio (h 
?Catanzaro, Calabria; 1615). Italian composer. He is 
known only by Libro primo delle canzone villanesche 
(Naples, 161 5‘*), for three voices, which he dedicated 
from Catanzaro. Most of the pieces in it are settings of 
four or five four-line stanzas, all have two sections, 
which in about half the pieces cadence at the same pitch. 
The pieces are competently written and very short, with 
only, touches of chromaticism and triple metre. The 
book also includes pieces by Francesca (one) and Fabio 


Mancuso (four) of Catanzaro, the latter of whom pub- 
lished a book of five-part motets (now lost) at Naples in 
1615, according to G. O. Pitoni {Notitia de contrapun- 
tisti e de compositori di musica, MS, f-Rvat, C.G., 
1/2, cl 725, p.441) 

KEITH A LARSON 

Dirck van Embden [Dirck Pieterszoon]. See Pers, 
DIRCK PIETERSZOON. 

Direct (Fr. guidon; Ger. Wdehter; It. guida; Lat. 
cast os). The symbol placed at the end of a staff (or page) 
to indicate the first note of the next staff. It is found in 
musical sources from the 11th century onwards, in the 
earliest manu.scnpts sometimes as an alternative to 
using a clef on the next line. It is the equivalent of the 
‘catchword’ in literary works. The direct is sometimes 
used nowadays without reference to pitch but merely as 
a sign of continuation, and may therefore be regarded as 
the musical equivalent of ‘&c.’. The direct may take one 
of several slightly varying forms, the common basis of 
which IS rather similar to the later mordent sign, j 

Direction (Fr.). CONDUCTING. 

Direct psalmody. The chanting of a psalm without tex- 
tual addition or repetition, that is without antiphon or 
respond, and without antiphonal alternation between 
choirs. There are two distinct types: the first and most 
common is the elaborate solo chant known as the 
Tract. The other, less common but simpler, is the 
straightforward chanting of a psalm to a repeated psalm 
tone without addition or alternation Sec PSALM, §11 

THOMAS H CONNOI I Y 

Direzione (It.). CONDUCTING 

Dirge. A burial song or (less commonly) one sung in 
commemoration of the dead, a song of mourning or an 
instrumental piece expressive of similar sentiments. The 
word is a contraction of ‘dirige’, the first word of the 
first antiphon in the first noctum at Matins in the 
Roman Office for the Dead (‘Dinge, Domine Deus meus, 
in conspcctu tuo viam meam’). When, as often happened, 
the invitatorium (‘Venite, exsultemus Domino’) was 
omitted, the oflice would begin directly with the anti- 
phon, and so in late medieval English the word ‘dirge’ 
came to be used in reference to the service as a whole. 
However, as m the similar case of ‘placebo’ (the initial 
word at Vespers in the same Office for the Dead), it soon 
took on a more general meaning and could be used for 
any song in the vernacular sung at a bunal. In this sense 
a dirge has much the same connotation as a THRENODY 
or a lament, though each term carries its own shade of 
meaning. The dirge has perhaps the most doleful character 
of them all; it is more specifically associated with the 
time of burial and often has a march-like tread, reminiscent 
of a funeral procession. 

As a poetic form the dirge is peculiarly English, and 
most settings of dirges have therefore been composed by 
Englishmen. The best known of medieval dirges is the 
anonymous 15th-century Lyke-wake Dirge from the 
north of England, which has been set a number of times, 
notably by Stravinsky in his Cantata (1952) and by 
Britten m his Serenade (1943). Both settings employ 
exact repetition to achieve that sense of fateful mon- 
otony that might be considered a hallmark of the true 



dirge, but the two composers employ very difTerent 
methods to avoid any tedium that might result from this. 
Stravinsky divided the poem’s eight stanzas into four 
pairs, which he used to form a prelude, postlude and two 
interludes for other English lyrics, contrasted in mood. 
Britten’s setting is a passacaglia in which the normal 
roles are reversed, the solo tenor continually repeating 
the melody, while the orchestral accompaniment changes 
for each strophe. Its processional character (the tempo 
marking is ‘Alla marcia grave’), and its crescendo to a 
central climax followed by a gradual lessening of 
volume and intensity, recall Vaughan Williams’s impres- 
sive setting of Whitman’s Dirge for Two Veterans in his 
cantata Dona nohis pacem (1936). 

Among Shakespearean dirges that for Fidele in 
Cvmheline (‘Fear no more the heat o' the sun') has 
attracted several composers. Vaughan Williams set it for 
two voices and piano in 1922, and Gerald Finzi’s setting 
for baritone and piano (or string orchestra) was included 
in the cycle /.et us Garlands Bring, dedicated to 
Vaughan Williams on his 70th birthday in 1942. 
Among purely instrumental dirges must be mentioned 
the Dirge-canons which precede and follow the setting 
of Thomas’s Do not go gentle into that good night in 
Stravinsky’s fn memoriam Dylan Thomas (1954). 

MAI COLM BOYD 

Dirigieren (Ger.) CONDUCTING. 

Diringus, Richard. See DERING, RIC HARD. 

IMruta, Agostino {h cl 595; d after 1647). Italian friar, 
oiganisl and composer, nephew and pupil of Girolamo 
l^rula In 1617 while still a friar and a student of 
theology he was organist at S Stefano, Venice. In the 
dedication of his Messe concertate (22 October 1622) 
he staled that he had been organist and choirmaster at 
Asola for two years. He titled himself as a priest and 
bachelor of theology In 1630 he identified himself on a 
tille-pagc as organist and choirmaster of S Agostino, 
Rome, a position he still held in 1647, the date of his 
last known work 

WORKS 

Sacrac canliones, l-4vv (Venice, 1617) 

Davidis exullantis cantica, 1 3w, op 2 (Venice, 1618) 

Messe conccrtalc, .^vv (Venice, 1622) 

C’ompieiaconcerlala, con I'anti lone della BVM econ un Miserere, 5vv, 
be. op 5 (Venice, 1623) 

Sacn molctti a gloria di Cnesu et ad honore di Maria, libro primo. 1, 
2vv, op 6 (Venice. 1630) 

Sacn motetti, 1 3vv, be (org), op 7 (Venice. 1630) 

Messa c vespero, 5vv. be (org), op.9 (Venice, 1630) 

Sacrae modulationes Eremiiici ordinis Divorum, 2-8vv. op 10 (Rome, 
1630) 

Salmi intieri per il vespero. 4vv, be (org), op 12 (Rome, 1630) 

Messe concertate, libro sccondo, 5vv. be (org), op 13 (Rome, 1631) 
Viiularuini nrjrianum in quo Dci parae virginis letaniac el hymni. 

4 6vv, N. (org). op 1 *> (Rome. 1631) 

I’salmi vcsperlmi. 3vv, op 16 (Rome, 1633) 

Davidiuie modulalioncs, 3vv, be (org), op 18 (Venice, 1641. 2/1646 
with added litanies) 

Hymni pro vesperKS, totiu.«i anni, 4, 5vv. org, op 19 (Rome. 1646) 
l*oe.sie hconche morali e sacre, l-5vv, op. 20 (n.p , n.d ) (ded. Rome, 15 
Nov 1646] 

11 sccondo libro dc’ salmi chc si cantano nc’ vc>pcn, 4vv. op 21 (Rome, 
1647) 
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CLAUDE V PALISCA 

Wruta [Mancini], Girolamo {b ?Denita, nr. Perugia, 
^1554; d after 1610). Italian organist, teacher and 
oiusic theorist. He was the author of the first com- 
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prehensive treatise on organ playing, in the form of a 
dialogue under the title II transilvano, published in two 
parts (Venice, 1593, 1609). 

1. Life. In a letter dated 1 February 1602 from 
Chioggia to the magistrates of Denita, Diruta pleaded 
that after 30 years of work he desired to return to his 
homeland. This would indicate that he began his career 
as an organist in about 1572. On 19 June 1574 he 
entered the Franciscan monastery of Correggio, near 
Reggio Emilia, at the same time as Battista Capuani, 
who may have been his first teacher. He apparently went 
to Venice in about 1580: he acknowledged that he had 
as preceptors Zarlino, Costanzo Porta, and Claudio 
Merulo (// transilvano, seconda parte, iii, 11). Merulo 
left Venice in 1584, so Diruta must have studied with 
him before that. If he did study with Porta, a fellow 
Franciscan, it may have been when Porta was in 
Ravenna (1580-85) or Bologna (1585-9). Merulo was 
more than satisfied with his pupil’s accomplishments, for 
in a letter printed in II transilvano (1593), he said: ‘I take 
infinite pride that he was my product, because in this 
doctrine [of playing the organ] he has brought both to 
himself and to me singular honour, as may be expected 
of a person of much genius’. 

In 1593, as revealed by the title-page of his book, 
Diruta was organist of Chioggia Cathedral. He was still 
there in 1602, as testified by the letter cited above, but 
the desire expressed in it must soon have been fulfilled, 
for in 1609 he identified himself as organist of Gubbio 
Cathedral. 

On 10 April 1593 Diruta dedicated the first part of 
his dialogue to Sigi,smund Bathory (1572-1613), Prince 
of Transylvania and nephew of the King of Poland. 
Diruta’s link with this pnnee may have been through 
Istvan de Josika, probably the ‘Transilvano’ who speaks 
in the dialogue. Josika was sent to Italy in 1591 to 
negotiate the prince’s marriage to Leonora Orsini, niece 
of Grand Duke Ferdinand I of Tuscany. The second 
part of the dialogue, though dated 1609 on the title- 
page, was dedicated on 25 March 1610 to her as 
Duchess Leonora Orsini Sforza, for the engagement to 
Bathory was broken off and she married Alexander VII 
Sforza in 1 592. Another mission of Josika in Italy was 
to engage musicians for the prince’s court at 
Gyulafehervar, and il was probably in this connection 
that Diruta met him, for a fellow pupil of his teacher 
Merulo, Giovanni Battista Mosto, was choirmaster at 
Gyulafehervar between 1589 and 1595, and Antonio 
Romanini, the prince’s organist, was represented in II 
transilvano by a ‘Toccata deH’ottavo tuono’. In addition to 
the Transylvanian and Diruta, a third interlocutor 
figures briefly in the dialogue, the Venetian gentleman 
Cavaliere Melchior Michele, a papal legate, who was 
frequently sent to negotiate with Sigismund Bathory, 
and who in the dialogue and probably in actual fact 
introduced Diruta to Josika. 

2. Works. Diruta’s treatise on playing the organ, which 
he praises as the king of instruments, was published on 
the instigation of Merulo, who believed that certain rules 
were necessary for playing his own and similar com- 
positions, and the treatise probably sums up Merulo’s 
own teaching. Diruta concerned himself with a multi- 
tude of the organist’s preoccupations: the position of 
the player at the instrument, fingering, diminutions and 
ornamentation, the application of the rules of counter- 
point, the church modes and the most suitable regi- 
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slration for the character of each, transposition, the 
method of intabulatmg vocal music, and the method of 
accompanying, intoning and responding to the choir. 
The two parts of the work are accompanied by sample 
intabulations of vocal music and of original com- 
positions for the organ by Diruta and by a number of 
other composers. In the Prima parte there are toccatas, 
chosen for their didactic value, by Merulo, Andrea 
Gabrieli, Giovanni Gabrieli, Luzzasco Luzzaschi, 
Antonio Romanini, Paolo Quagliati, Vincenzo Bella vere 
and Gioseffo Guami, and in the Seconda parte nccr- 
cares by Luzzaschi, Gabriele Fatlorini and Adriano 
Banchien. 

Diruta's rules (f.4v) for the position of the body are 
concisely stated: 

'I'hc first IS that the organist place himself so that he is in the middle of 
the keyboard. The second, that he not make gestures or movements but 
remain with the body straight and graceful Third, he must make the arm 
lead the hand and sec that the hand always goes out straight from the 
arm, neither higher nor lower than it. so that the ridge of the hand is held 
somewhat high, because thus the hand will be level with the arm And 
what I say of one hand I mean also of the other Fourth, that the fingers 
rest evenly on the keys, but somewhat arched, besides that the hand be 
held light and relaxed at the keyboard, for otherwise the fingers cannot 
be moved with agility and promptness Finally, that the finger depiess 
the key and not hit it, the finger rising with the key 

Diruta distinguished between the technique of the 
organist and that of the harpsichordist and between 
playing ‘music’ and ‘balli’. Whereas the organ was 
played with i'armonia unita' or legato, quill instruments 
(istrumenti da penna) had to be played by hitting the 
keys to activate the jacks (saltarelli) and to make the 
dances lively. In the harpsichord, tremolos and accenti 
were necessary to give the illusion of sustained har- 
mony. Striking as opposed to depressing the keys was 
allowed on the organ only when playing hath. Diruta 
classified certain fingers as ‘good’ and others as ‘bad’- in 
cither hand the second (index) and fourth (nng) fingers 
were good, the others bad; the ‘good’ fingers were 
intended for the ‘good’ notes - mainly consonances on 
the downbeats - while the ‘bad’ fingers for the disson- 
ances or upbeats. Ex. 1 shows the proper fmgenng of (u) 
ascending and descending scales, (h) the groppo, (r) the 
tremolo, and {d) a falsobordonc Fig.l shows the last 
passage in the lablature prescribed by Diruta for poly- 


Ex 1 
(a) (f6) 


ri};ht hand 

23434 3 434 3 2 12 12 3 


432 3 23212 3 2 12 3 2 3 4 

left hand 
(b) groppi (f 9v) 

ri^ht hand 


,4 ^ 4141414 1 434343 : 


left hand 2 3 23232 3 2 3 2323234 

(c) tremolo (f 10) 

nfrht hand 2 3 2 3 2 3 2 3 2 3 4 3 4 3 4 3 4 3 




left hand 

(d) (fyi-) 4 

/I 2 


1 2 3 2 3 2 3 2 3 2 12 1 2 12 1 2 

5 




Ih:. 



/ Tahlature prescribed by Diruta for polyphonic music, 
with a five-line staff for soprano and alto, and an eight- 
line staff for tenor and bass, from his 7/ fransilvano’, 
(1593) 


phonic music, with a five-line staff for the soprano and 
contralto and an eight-line stall’ for tenor and bass, two 
semibreve measures to the bar (due battute per casa). 
Diruta used the same score-like arrangement for key- 
board compositions j 

In the Seconda parte Diruta clarified some Ipf the 
rules of the first part. He gave, for example, parallel 
notations of pieces m vocal score and in keyboard tab- 
lature. He showed that there were five types of dimin- 
ution used in keyboard tablature minuta or divisions, 
groppi, tremolos, clamationi (cx.la) and accenti 
(c\,2b) 

Ex 2 Pill, bk 1 (f 13») 

(a) cliimaliuni 

^ 8 


Diruta added a useful section summarizing the rules 
of counterpoint as applied to keyboard composition He 
formulated four pnncipal rules of consonant progres- 
sion or ‘movimcnti’- contrary motion is obligatory in 
going from one perfect consonance to another; the 
movement is free in going from an imperfect conson- 
ance to another, likewise from a perfect consonance to 
an imperfect; contrary motion is obligatory from an 
imperfect consonance to a perfect. Almost every coun- 
terpoint theorist after Diruta adopted this set of 
movement rules Diruta anticipated the species oi 
Berardi and Fux in demonstrating by examples seven 
ways to make a counterpoint over a cantus firmus con- 
sisting of even semibreves- (1) note against note (con- 
trapunto di nota contra nota), (2) minims (contrapunto di 
minime osservato), (3) consonant suspcn.sions or syn- 
copated minims (contrapunto di note ligate di conson- 
anze), (4) dissonant suspensions (contrapunto di note 
ligate di dissonanze), (5) crotchets (contrapunto di note 
negre), (6) varied note values in contrapunto osservato. 
and (7) varied note values in contrapunto commune. The 
commune was much freer in that the only ngid rule was 
that two perfect consonances of the same species m 
succession were to be avoided, though not two such 
imperfect consonances. Rules requiring contrary 
motion and the progression from an imperfect conson- 
ance to the nearest perfect consonance were not 
observed in commune. Diruta considered the osservato 
style much more beautiful and elegant and essential to 
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composed music, but the commune was adequate for 
playing *di fantasia* or impromptu. 

Diruta’s toccatas, written in contrapmto commune, 
consist entirely of passage-work in one hand against 
chords in the other, unlike those of his contemporaries 
Andrea Gabrieli and Merulo, who used this technique 
in alternation with chordal and sometimes imitative 
passages. Diruta’s pieces are true etudes in that each 
exercises some specific technical device, such as con- 
junct figuration (di grado), figurations in which there is 
a leap from a strong to a weak beat {di salto caiuvo), or 
in which the leap is from a weak beat toward a strong {di 
sal to buono). His typical ncercares contain a fugal sec- 
tion on one or a succe.ssion of subjects followed by a 
triple-time chordal closing section. His 21 organ hymns 
and eight Magnificat settings - one for each tone - are 
uniformly 16 semibreve measures long and incorporate 
the intonation and termination of each chant in such a 
way that the organist can expand the central section by 
improvising. They all treat imitatively motifs drawn 
from the standard hymn melodies and Magnificat 
tones 

The only compositions by Diruta known separately 
from // transilvano are a set of motets in five parts on 
cantus firmi from the antiphons of the principal feasts. 
Only the soprano and alto partbooks survive. 

WORKS 

II primo libio dc Lonirapunti sopra il canto fermo dcllc anlifone dcllc 
Icstc prmcipali de tullo I’anno, 5vv (Venice, 1 580) 

WRITINGS 

// transilvano dialogo ,\opra il vero modo di sonar organi, ct iMromentt 
da penna (Venice, 1593/ft 1978) 

Scionda parte del Transilvano duilogo divtso in muittro lihn (Venice 
!M)9/ffl978). both parts cd in BMB, 2nd scr , cxxxii (nd), 

1 piLX’Cs ed in AMI, in (n d / ft) 
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CLAUDh V PALISCA 

Dis (Ger.). D|; before the early I9lh century also Ejy. 
See PnX'H NAMES. 

Discant (descant, descaunt(e), deschant, dcschaunt(c), 
dyscant, verb: discanten] (Middle Eng., from Lat. 
discantus: ‘singing apart’; verb: discantare\ Old Fr. des- 
chant, descant; verb: deschanter). Type of medieval 
polyphony having a plainchanf tenor, characterized by 
essentially nole-against-note, contrary movement be- 
tween the voices and the interchange of the consonances 
octave, 5th and 4th. In the 12th and t3th centuries it 
was further characterized by the use of the RHYl’HMiC 
modes, by formally balanced phrase-shapes, and by the 
fact that the plainchant basis was melismatic. It was not 
dsclf a musical form but a technique ~ in origin a 
technique for the improvising of two-voice polyphony. 
In the written repertory it is found within organal plain- 


chant settings and clausulas; and, by abandonment of 
the plainchant basis and principle of melismatic tenor, 
also in the conductus. Settings survive for two, three and 
four voices. 

1. Discant in France, Spam and Germany. 11. English 
discant. 

/- Discant in France, Spain and Germany 

1 Etymology, deflnilion 2. The disUnctton between organum and 
discant 3 Organumanddiscanlinlhc‘Magnushbcr'anditsrccensions 
4 Discant in three and four voices 5 Later discant England and 
Germany. 6 Later discant France 

1 Etymology, definition. The Latin word ‘discantu.s’ 
came into existence in the 12th century from the Greek 
diaphonia, either by direct translation or by analogous 
word-formation From the beginning, the word carried 
the implication not merely of ‘sounding apart’ (i.e. the 
concept of interval and its measurement, as in the Greek 
term), but also, more concretely, of ‘singing apart’. It 
thus implied polyphony, which was developed in the 
West as a method of performing plainchant. This second 
implication then reflected back upon the original Greek 
term Hence in medieval treatises on music the terms 
‘organum’, ‘diaphonia’ and ‘discantus’ frequently oc- 
curred as synonymous terms for ‘polyphony’. 
‘Discantus, however, as the latest of the three terms, 
occurred much less often with this general meaning, as 
will be discussed below. In addition there is the erron- 
eous definition occasionally encountered of ‘discantus’ 
as genuine hiscantus (i.e. ‘double cantus’ or ‘double- 
song’), this probably has its forerunners in the 
numerous (and often incorrect) etymologies in musical 
treatises • ‘dyaphonia, a dya quod est duo’ and ‘dia- 
phonia duplex cantus csl' (see F. Reckow ‘Diaphonia’, 
//A/7’, 1(1972), §11 lb) 

The meanings of the term ‘discantus’ as it occurred 
between the 12lh and 17lh centuries are all intimately 
interconnected: 

(i) polyphony in general; 

(ii) a certain type of polyphony (either to be distin- 
guished from organum, or to be understood as im- 
provised polyphony as distinct from notated 
polyphony), 

(lii) the part that is added to the tenor - thus the part 
that bnngs this kind of polyphony into being; 

(iv) the highest part (usually sung by boys) of a 
polyphonic .setting (therefore equivalent to cantus, 
superius and soprano); 

(v) the high register of chorally constructed instruments, 
e g recorders, comets, viols and organ stops. 

Although polyphony can be seen as the basic factor of 
each of these categories, a simple historical link should 
not be presupposed without careful consideration. The 
first two definitions are the most closely connected and 
have the greatest historical significance; only these, and 
with them the third, are discussed here. 

2. THEDISTINCTION BETWEEN ORGANUM ANDDISCANT. 
It is necessary to establish initially whether the first 
definition is a case of the part standing for the whole, 
which would make the second definition the original; or 
conversely, whether the second is a narrowmg-down of 
the first. In other words, was the word ‘discantus’ 
formed with the intention of providing a separate term 
for a new or specific type of polyphony? Current 
research seems to suggest that this was the case. 

Despite this uncertainty, an issue possibly of greater 
importance has been clarifieo: the question of how the 
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terms "organum' (in the restricted sense) and ‘discantus* 
- terms that are normally contrasted within the generic 
concept of organum (in its wider sense) - differ from 
one another. For Riemann it was a question of whether 
there was any difference in kind, or whether the two 
were simply separated in time. In his Geschichte der 
Musiktheorw (Leipzig, 1898, 2/1921) he tried to draw a 
sharp distinction between ‘organum treatises' 
those up to .Johannes Afflighemensis - and ‘discant 
treatise.s' - those after him. He saw as real distinguish- 
ing features in the latter the rule of the contrary motion 
between the parts and the gradual increase in import- 
ance of the 3rd and the 6th. Against this, Steinhard 
(1921, p.220) argued that the treatises cited by Riemann 
did not represent a new style, but merely gave greater 
emphasis to the principle of contrary motion within the 
same style However, this view rested no more than 
Riemann’s on a thorough examination of all the surviv- 
ing theoretical and practical sources. As usually hap- 
pened with medieval concepts of this kind, when the 
concept as a whole went through a process of refor- 
mulation, Its individual terms also underwent shifts of 
meaning and usage. Such shifts, however, do not happen 
in isolation: the things to which the terms refer change 
also, and these changes do not neces.sarily come about 
and become visible all at the same time. Moreover, in 
the case of ‘discantus’ it would scarcely be possible to 
undertake a definition without constant reference to 
organum itself a considerably more complex concept. 

Two different kinds of polyphony are intimated as 
early as Guido of Arezzo's Micrologus (r 1025- 6)* one 
is characterized by parallel movement of the voices, the 
other admits changes in the interval between the voices. 
However, no further distinction is made, least of all a 
distinction of terminology. For this reason Eggebrecht 
has preferred to regard parallel organum, even in 
Guido’s day, as a technique no longer practised. He sees 
It as a means of demonstration, or as a kind of technical 
preparation for the ‘old organum' which was the first 
genuinely polyphonic organum (see Eggebrecht, 1970, 
p.25). 

The basis of this improvised (therefore solo) style was 
a plainchant melody (or .specific parts of one) most of 
whose notes lay above or between the added organal 
voices. From this stage of technical development there 
was a growing tendency after about 1100 to place the 
newly added organal voice or voices above the tenor. 
The real reason for this development should be sought 
in practical considerations of performance. Johannes 
Afflighemensis's solution (sec De musica cum tonarw, 
ed. J. Smits van Waesberghe, CSM, i, 1950, p.l57), 
which implies continual part-crossing and in which the 
organal voice ‘alter per alienos sonos aptc circueat’, 
ought presumably to be seen not only as an injunction to 
avoid extending the total range too much and to as- 
similate the range of the new voice to that of the first 
voice, but also as an experiment in texture. However, 
this solution seems already to have been found unsatis- 
factory in France, although evidence of it is encountered 
in German traditions at a much later date (see Gollner, 
1957); for, in a note-for-note setting the vox principalis 
and the vox organalis (i.e. the voice with the chant, and 
the added voice) can be heard only as an upper and a 
lower part. Ultimately the natural effect of the lower 
part as the supporter of the texture was soon realized 
and was exploited as such. In allotting this function to 
the most essential voice - the voice carrying the plain- 


song - the other voice, the one most modem in style, 
was automatically brought into the foreground of the 
texture. At any rate, the placing of the vox principalis at 
the bottom of the texture, as the ‘tenor', became the rule 
by the mid- 12th century at the very latest. 

The most important writings about 1 100, probably 
all of French origin (the so-called Milanese, Berlin, 
Bruges and Montpellier tracts), described post- 
Guidonian organum - the ‘new organum' in its earliest 
form " in a thorough and rather technical way and 
mentioned only one form. It was still an improvisatory 
technique, and was characterized by the prescription of 
unison or octave at the beginning, and of unison alone at 
the end. It employed all the intervals designated as 
consonantiae (thus including the 5th and 4th), inter- 
changing them according to certain prescribed rules that 
allowed for - indeed, required - both parallel and con- 
trary motion. It also featured a free alternation between 
syllabic and more or less melismatic delivery, in other 
words, between the elementary harmonic framework 
and a practical, ornamented performance involving, 
inevitably, other intervals as well. | 

The difference between the syllabic and melismatic 
types became fully evident only a generation or so\(ater 
when the ornamentation of the vo.v organalis developed 
from being an optional extra into an essential compon- 
ent part It is no coincidence that there is a sudden 
increase in wntten documents containing this music, 
among them particularly the so-called St Martial and 
Calixtine manusenpts (see ex 1). The term ‘organum’ 
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might remain as a generic concept, but it now became 
necessary to have separate names for the two different 
styles of performance. This was accomplished first in 
two anonymous treatises (ed. Schneider and La Fage), 
where clear distinctions are made between, on the one 
hand, ‘organum' in the special .sense in which tenor 
notes were long-sustained and the vox organalis had 
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freedom to indulge in extensive mclismas and, on the 
other hand, ‘discantus’ - a style that maintained 
‘equalitas punctorum', i.e. an approximately equal rate 
of movement in all the voices. Thus the distinction had 
nothing to do with contrary motion, a feature relatively 
common to both; it was primarily a matter of sustained- 
note tenor combined with melismatic vox organalis as 
against note-for-note settings in two parts (‘punctus 
contra punctum’), or, more generally, of the dissimilar- 
ity or similarity of the parts concerned. (Cf ex.l and 
ORGANUM, ex 9.) Thus the very form that diverged 
further from previous usage continued to be referred to 
as ‘ organ um’, while that which owed much more to 
tradition was called by the new name, ‘discanlus’. This 
may be because ‘organum’ had lost its specific meaning, 
but may also be due to a certain ‘belief in progress’ that 
was characteristic of this penod (‘organum’ was indeed 
initially the more significant term, although the relation- 
ship was later reversed) 

The technical production of an organal voice and a 
discant voice was in principle very much the same. 
However, dependence on the movement of the tenor 
meant that in discant the choice of intervals and the way 
the voices combined with each other had to be very 
directly controlled. It was for this reason that the theor- 
ists always attached special importance to it. 

The rules described earlier, derived as they were from 
improvisatory practices, now underwent certain modifi- 
cations. First and foremost, as part of a general change 
in the .status of con.sonances the 4lh receded gradually 
into the background and was replaced by the 3rd and 
the 6th. The latter were at first used only when they 
moved directly by step to a perfect consonance, but with 
their gradual acceptance as consonances this rule ceased 
to be observed. 

In the St Martial manuscripts organum and discant 
occur side by side, but organum was already predomin- 
ant A generation later, at the beginning of what is often 
called the Notre Dame penod, it was quite patently the 
principal form. The balance was radically shifted when, 
in about 1 1 80, modal rhythm was finally developed and 
systematized and began to permeate both forms of 
music (.vfr RHYTHMIC MODHS). The view that this new 
rhythm came to be linked in some way specially with 
discant, giving it a particular modernity, is a misleading 
one The two must have been very closely associated 
right from the beginning, because the passing and inter- 
mediary notes of the old discantus must have played 
quite a significant part in the development of the first 
mode (from which the other five were only developed 
later, evidently on the basis of literary models). 

3 Organum and discant in the ‘Magnus libfr’ 
AND its rect^nsions. This development can be seen 
most clearly in the context of polyphonic plainchant 
settings. The most important collection of organa dupla, 
known as the Magnus liber organi, survives today only 
in versions dating from the 13ih century. The original 
form of the cycle (1163-82), which is attributed to the 
optimus organista Leoninus’ (Anonymous IV: CS, i, 
342). cannot now be reconstructed with any confidence 
as to detailed points of style; and yet (and this is the 
most important point) it cannot possibly have been 
wholly and exclusively in modal rhythm. In the surviv- 
ing versions it is clear that through successive layers of 
reworking the melismatic organum sections became 
more and more repressed and were replaced by more 
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modem modal-rhythmic sections. The result is that, far 
more than in earlier examples, the repertory of two- 
voice organum seems to consist of individual sections 
Clausula) of diflering structure. (Anonymous IV 
ascribed this adaptation to the ‘optimus discantor 
Perotinus’, but he could only have been referring to the 
most important and not the sole adaptation; cf Magnus 
LIBER, ex.l; see also LfeONIN and PfiROTIN.) In this pro- 
cess, of course, it was not just arbitrary sections of the 
organum that were revised but, rather, those that were 
particularly suitable: above all, melismatic passages in 
the plainchant, passages whose text invited emphasis, 
tenor sections with an essentially striking structure (i.e. 
symmetrical note-patterns or phrases with some kind of 
sequential organization), pa.ssagcs that could be trans- 
formed into discant-like structures with as few changes 
a.s po.ssible, sections that were traditionally used for this, 
etc. In any case, the prevailing distinction between 
organum and discant, that of sustained notes and 
melisma as distinct from note-against-notc, was height- 
ened by the presence or absence of modal rhythm in the 
voices, this was given authonty in the theoretical writ- 
ings of Johannes de Garlandia and Franco. With modal 
rhythm, the relative amount of movement in the various 
voices became standardized (However, quite apart from 
modal rhythm, the setting of relatively few duplum notes 
against any one tenor note remained a basic constituent 
of the new type of discant; the traditional definition of 
di.scant as ‘aliquorum diversorum cantuum concordan- 
lia' could still be luslified.) 

The fitting of such discant sections into pieces of 
organum was particularly popular, and this undoubtedly 
has much to do with the modernity of modal rhythm. 
There was at the same time a reversion to the much 
earlier pnnciple of executing not a whole chant but only 
certain parts in polyphony (particular words, sections, 
especially tropes), and of interpolating these into the 
monophonic context of plainchant. In keeping with this 
pnnciple there were sections (‘clausule sive puncta’) that 
were, even by polyphonic .standards, so often set in 
polyphony and so frequently incorporated into chant at 
the appropriate points, that they were assembled into 
special clausula-fa.sciclcs in manuscripts, ready for 
optional use in this way. Ludwig (1910) thus spoke of 
them as ‘substitute sections’ {Ersatzteilen). 

Over and above this piecemeal interpolation of 
discant phrases, however, the incursion of modal 
rhythm also becomes noticeable in the two-voice 
Magnus liber. Gradually too the dupla sections with 
sustained-note tenor were transformed into modal 
rhythm or else were composed anew. It soon became 
essential to introduce a separate name for the inter- 
mediate form that occurred between the extremes of 
non-modal organum and modal-rhythmic discant; with 
Johannes de Garlandia this contingency came to be 
called Copula. 

As a whole it may be said that the modal rhythm in 
this repertory initially permeated the upper part 
(duplum) and only subsequently the tenor - starting 
with phrases of plainchant that were especially suitable. 
The reason for this was presumably the inviolability of 
the plainchant tenor, though there were probably struc- 
tural considerations as well. Also connected with the 
swift further development of rhythm, and particularly 
with the rapid breakthrough of the system of modes, is 
the fact that during the 13th century the organum sec- 
tions too became interprctable in terms of measured 
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rhythm {fractio modi, modi irregulares etc) and that 
from this time monophonic plainchant (musica piano) 
can be distinguished from polyphony as a whole {musica 
mensurabilis). 

However, the solving of the technical problems of 
notation (which have caused much misunderstanding in 
the study of these areas since the 19th century) was not 
the only prerequisite for this. Above all, there were the 
technical achievements in composition, dcvelopied in the 
most far-reaching way within the context of the 
numerous modal-rhythmic clausula compositions. Com- 
posers learned to utilize the melodic line with its new 
rhythmic properties as a formal device and as a means 
of fashioning larger units. The frequent repetition of 
tenor cadences was linked primarily with an accelera- 
tion of tenor rhythm. The rational rhythmic arrange- 
ment of the tenor part progressed from groups of 
irregular longs and duplex longs, by way of regular 
sequences of single notes and ligatures, to complicated 
formulae lasting several groups of tones a develop- 
ment that originated in a more basic artificial need, and 
one in which the roots of the later phenomenon of 
isorhythm with color and talca arc to be found (sec 
ex. 2). With their increasing command of the techniques 

Ex 2 



of composition composers began to experiment with 
voice-exchange, imitation, retrogression, hocket etc, as 
in ex. 3. 


Ex.3 



Alongside this development - perhaps the first in the 
history of Western music to spring directly from a 
formal, constructional idea - there existed others, in- 
cluding developments in subjective response, such as the 
increasing acceptability of the 3rd as a consonant inter- 
val for example, a complete change of melodic style, etc 
Yet the future of discant wnting was seen not so much 
in the clausula iLself as in the motet - a form that arose 
out of the clausula by the addition of new text to the 
uppier parts, and which was by then very widely used 
This turn of events can be explained not least as a result 
of the waning interest in plainchant setting as a whole in 
favour of forms containing repetition patterns. 

4. Discant in three and four voices. Modal rhythm 
and discant setting, moreover, were prerequisites for a 
progression from two- voice to real three- and four- voice 
compositions, a development that evidently occurred for 
the first time with Perotin about 1200. Only ‘voices’ that 
are fixed in an exact rhythm can be combined to form a 
shaped phrase. This is so even when, as was the case 
with Perotin, the voices were composed not all simultane- 
ously in relation to each other, but either independently 
or each one in relation to the tenor alone - and even 
though, in the spirit of successive compo.sition, some 
voices might be omitted from or added to existing com- 
positions. These two factors for the first time undeniably 
produced ‘compositions’ in the modern sense. 

Such compositions were designated tripla or quad- 
rupla - terms that served as qualifying adjectives to the 
noun ’organa’. The fact that these discant compositions 
could be so designated, merely according to their num- 
ber of voices, demonstrates once again the capacity of 
the term ‘organum’ to function both as an overall term 
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for polyphony, and hence as a specific term for the 
category of plainchant settings. This does not, however, 
alter the fact that from the structural point of view these 
are discant settings, at least as regards the upper voices. 
Moreover, as these developments proceeded a differen- 
tiation in terminology becomes evident between the style 
of setting or method of composition on the one hand, 
and the form or type of music on the other. 

This distinction had, however, already emerged in a 
different way, for not only did discant develop within 
the context of organum, i.c. of liturgical plainchant set- 
ting, It also developed in combination with the early 
forms as well to produce the second great genre of 
composition in Pansian music around 1200 and after, 
the polyphonic CONDUCTUS. The conductus was 
independent of plainchant, was newly composed as to 
text and tenor part, and was used no more than para- 
liturgically As well as the problems it has in common 
with clausula composition, there are specific notational 
problems arising out of the syllabic underlay of text and 
Simultaneous declamation in all voices. For this very 
reason, however, conductus generally presents the ‘pur- 
est’ and most skilful discant setting of the period, mak- 
ing use of modal rhythm and adhenng largely to note- 
for-notc and melisma-for-melisma movement among 
voices Significantly, conductus began to fade in France 
I List at (he time when it began to duplicate the motel in 
function and in content The two differed only in the 
origin and style of the tenor, and partly in the language 
of the text. 

5 LATf R DISTANT ENCiLANI) AND Gl RMANY Olltsidc 
the centres of development, and especially in England, 
conductus and the particular style associated with it 
proved considerably more durable, with the result that 
modern scholars (c.g. Handschin) have sometimes 
spoken of a ‘conductus style’. As can be seen from the 
pieces in the 11th fascicle of D-IV 677, which are 
almost certainly British, and the large group of pieces in 
the so-called Worcester Fragments, the sustained-note 
style was hardly ever adopted in England Only discant 
technique was really ever cultivated. This was at least 
partly because improvised forms of discant had a longer 
and less interrupted history in England, the result being 
vvh.it IS known as English discant (see §11 below), and 
meant that the combining of parts to form harmony (in 
modern terms, the harmonic idiom) could develop more 
quickly and more concenlratcdly (see ex.4). As a result 
this tradition was to play an important part in the 
development of the new sonority of the I5lh century on 
the ('onlinent as well. In German-speaking lands, on the 
other hand, both conductus and, to some extent, 
pnmitive npte-against-note ‘organa’ remained dcnvative 
Jind peripheral, marking the end of a tradition. 

6 Lati r nis( ant- Frano In France itself, after 
Parisian polyphony had ceased to flourish, discant tech- 
nique was the only new method of composition to be 
pursued Organum was still cultivated for some time as 
a traditional form, but interpreted mostly according to 
mensural rhythm, which had evolved meanwhile from 
further developments in modal rhythm. Thus, according 
to Franco (rl280), organum was already ‘partim men- 
^ratum\ and at the beginning of the 14th century 
Odington called it a 'genus antiquissimum'. Otherwise it 
was rewritten entirely in mensural notation, no new 
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composition taking place whatsoever. All 13th-century 
liturgical pieces based on plainchant, including the 
rapidly increasing number of sellings of the Ordinary of 
the Mass, adopted exclusively discant technique whether 
they were in the direct tradition of the Magnus liber or 
stemmed from pcnphcral or older traditions such as that 
of the Spanish Las Huelgas Manuscript. 

From the time of Franco to that of Philippe de Vilry 
the focal point of interest was the motel. Alongside this 
the secular song was beginning to develop (including in 
Its sphere polyphonic settings of secular songs in the 
troubadour and trouvere traditions), and by the time of 
Machaut it had reached maturity and was at the centre 
of composition activity. The first aspect of development 
in all areas was rhythm. After the modal system had 
become outdated, the shortest note value available was 
further subdivided several times over, and similarly the 
tempo of the basic value was several times decelerated 
(see Besseler, 1926, p.214). With the basic possibility of 
dividing each notational value into two or three, an 
unprecedented rhythmic diversity was achieved that was 
exploited to the full in those examples of laic 14th- 
century Ars Subtilior that today can be deciphered only 
with difficulty (see ex. 5). The syncopations, suspensions, 
anticipations, complementary and counter-rhythms 
naturally also affect the overall structure, and in par- 
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ticular the harmonic structure of a piece. Nevertheless, 
SO full a use of the rhythmic possibilities did not occur 
in all the voices of a composition to the same extent; for 
here too, it is evident that the practice was at first to 
differentiate between the relative movement of each 
voice, before the gradual equalization of movement set 
in during the 1 5th century as a result of influences from 
other techniques of composition, particularly from 
Italian canonic writing and English conductus tech- 
niques. 

In another respect the development of discant fol- 
lowed the same pattern, though less dramatically. In the 
treatises of the Ars Nova the earlier advocacy of con- 
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trary motion took on the status of a general rule, to be 
relaxed only in the case of dissonances (imperfect con- 
sonances); these might occur in parallel movement, but 
with no more than four at a time in succession, and at 
first only in movement by step. In addition, they no 
longer had to be resolved on to the nearest consonance, 
they might now lead into a more remote consonance (for 
musical examples see Apfel, 1953). Finally, one disson- 
ance might follow another (Philipottus Andreas, 
Antonius de Leno). Greatest emphasis was now laid, as 
it had previously been on the succession of (perfect) 
consonances, upon the carefully balanced succession of 
consonances and dissonances and their resolution. Also 
dissonance on the penultimate became the rule, and 
when necessary was reinforced by accidentals to ensure 
the effect of leading note and cadence in the modern 
sense. (It should be noted that the nature of the phrase 
was obviously altered by such cadences.) 

This particular use of accidentals, even more than the 
handling of dissonances, shows that composers were 
beginning to discover the intrinsic dynamic and har- 
monic potential. Although harmony continued ti be the 
product of several independently moving parts,'^it now 
emerged more and more independently into tht fore- 
ground. Together with this change in aspect of the tonal 
system came the fact that the Greek notions of interval 
were finally replaced by the Latin ones, that the distinc- 
tion between major and minor 3rds became a less im- 
portant factor than hitherto, and that the acceptability of 
the two as consonances was exchanged with that of the 
4lh. Discant was also designated ‘contrapiinctus' for 
the first time as early as the treatises of the Vitry school 
and of Jehan des Murs. This designation, which had 
been developed from an earlier definition of ‘discantus’ 
soon became prevalent once the school of opinion 
gained ground that no longer construed musical style as 
the product of several ‘voices’ but viewed it rather as a 
combination of sound. The rules governing successions 
of consonances m discant soon became transformed into 
the part-wnting rules of counterpoint. Thus counter- 
point now stood in the same relationship to discant as 
discant had done previously to organum. Finally, in the 
1 5th century, counterpoint achieved dominance. 

//. English discant. Discant against a ‘cantus planus' 
(‘playnsong’) is reported, in more or less detail, in 
several 14th- and 15th-century English treatises The 
various descriptions show that with respect to con- 
trapuntal rules and procedures discant in England did 
not differ from the general European discant tradition of 
the time. It involved, in the main, note-against-nolc 
counterpoint, with the cantus firmus in the lower of the 
two voices, contrary motion as the basic condition, 
prohibition of dissonances and of parallel 5ths and 
octaves, and recommendation of imperfect consonances, 
of which the various English authors respectively al- 
lowed three, four or five in parallel succession. (While 
‘the old techyng was that a man shal never take none 
imperfitc acord bot if he hade a perfite after him', the 
English with their traditional fondness for imperfect 
consonances welcomed the proliferation of 3rds and 
6ths in discant with such remarks as ‘the mo inperfite 
tones that a man synges in the trebull, the meriere it es\ 
and ‘this maner of singyng is mery to the synger and to 
the herer’.) 

Three characteristics set the English tradition apart 
from that of the Continent: (i) the recognition, by the 



mid- 14th century, of the possibility that the cantus 
firmus might be carried by the upper voice, to which the 
lower voice could fit a discant; (ii) the differentiation of 
voice ranges (‘degrees’) in which a discant above a 
cantus firmus could be accommodated, and the desig- 
nation of the voices as mene, treble and quatreble (also 
referred to as ‘degrees’); and (iii) the ‘sight’, which was a 
technical device applicable to the improvisation of a 
discant. The latter two features emerged in the late 14th 
century. 

Pseudo-Tunstede (C5, iv, 294a; also lii, 360/)), who 
wrote his treatise in 1351, and the approximately con- 
temporaneous Anonymous V (C5, i, 367-8) both recog- 
nized that a discant could be sung below a cantus 
firmus, the former pointed out succinctly that the same 
contrapuntal rules apply for this as govern the invention 
of a discant above the plainchant. The far more detailed 
description by Pseudo-Chilston (see below) in essence 
demands the same contrapuntal procedure, except that 
he difl'eren tinted between countertenor and counter 
(‘countir’). The former shares its range with the plain- 
chant, so that, according to whether a passage of the 
cantus firmus lies high or low, the countertenor may 
correspondingly either descend as far as an octave 
below or ascend up to an octave above. The counter, on 
Ihc other hand, lies below the plainchant; it may form a 
unison with it, but cannot cross it ‘Propcrli’, the largest 
interval the counter can form under the cantus firmus is 
an octave, however, ‘yf ye have a low voice, whan the 
plamsong gothe hye’, the counter may also utilize the 
loth, 12th, 13th and 1 5th 

The other two special features of di.scant in England 
arc reported in the following treatises, all of which 
survive in English manuscripts datable from the first 
half of the 15th century, although some of the treatises 
were probably written in the later years of the 14th 
century (1) Anonymous, GB-Lhm Add. 21455, f.9, (2) 
Anonymous, in the same manuscript, ff.9v 10; (3) 
Richard Cutell (Opinio Ricardi Cuteil cie London}^ GB- 
Ob H42. fT.48-48v (Cutell is documented as a member 
of the college at St Paul's in 1394 and as cardinal a year 
later), (4) Anonymous, GB-Cce 410, II, fT.13v 15v; (5) 
Anonymous, GB-Lbrn Lansdowne 763, fT113r 116v 
(the so-called ‘Pseudo-Chilston’, who, in addition to his 
treatment of discant, countertenor and counter, and a 
passing reference to gymel, also discussed faburden); (6) 
Lconel Power, in the same manuscript, rf.l05v-113 
The last two items of this list are part of the compilation 
of musical treatises made by John Wylde some years 
before 1450. All but the second treatise (which is in 
Latin, and designates the discanting voice as medius, 
triplex and quadruplex, respectively) are in English. 

The three ‘degrees’ of discant are defined in terms of 
the consonant intervals each may form with the cantus 
firmus For the mene these lie between unison and 
octave, for the quatreble (‘this degre of descant longith 
to a childe to syng') between octave and 1 5th, while the 
treble is variously defined; chiefly, its intervallic range 
lies between 5th and 12th. 

Although the rules of discant contained in the 
treatises address musicians generally, including com- 
posers (‘for hem that wil be syngers, or makers, or 
techers’, as Power put it in his first sentence), the sight 
system as an aid in the craft of improvising a discant 
(• e ‘first-species’ counterpoint) seems specifically ap- 
plicable to singers and teachers. In order to enable a 
singer to improvise a proper discant supra Ubrum it 
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instructs him to visualize, in the staff' on which the 
plainchant is written, the intervals he chooses to sing 
above the successive pitches of the cantus firmus. This is 
easily done in the case of Pscudo-Chilslon’s counter- 
tenor, but requires mental transposition (called ‘fictus 
visus’ by the Latin Anonymous) for all the other voices, 
since, as the author of the Latin treatise pointed out, the 
higher ranges of traditional discant, especially of a boy 
treble or quatreble, would otherwise force the performer 
to imagine a cumbersome staff of a great many lines (or 
leger lines). Power, who did not discuss the mene, 
stipulated mental downward transposition of an octave 
(see illustration and ex.6). 





A pa};e from Leonei Power's 15th-eentur\' treatise oi 
iiscant (GB-Lhm Lansdowne 763. f.lOHv) 


Ex 6 liB-Lbrn Laasdowne 763, f 108»- (first example) 



In the other treatises, 
interval generally depend 
instance, the mene, whose 
has to ‘ymagine’ his part 
interval of the 5th, with v 
appears in his mind’s eye t 
‘the 3de benethe in sighte i 
other words, in order to 1 
given staff he applies a s< 
visualizing a second del 
original. The same systerr 
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the respective downward transposition intervals for the 
treble and quatreble are the octave and the 12th, while 
the counter imagines his part a 5th higher than it sounds 
(a 12th higher for the 13th and 15th, since *ther is no 
sight benethe the plainsong within 4 rwlis and 4 spacis 
that will serve it, but yf ye chonge your sight’) 

The term ‘sight’ actually had several related mean- 
ings: (i) imaginary transposition; (ii) the range of a 
‘sighted’ voice (both ‘in sight’ and ‘in voice’); (iii) that 
voice; (iv) descant by means of ‘sighting’. In the later 
15th century Hothby and Guilielmus Monachus still 
reported the treble sight of English discant, calling it 
discantus visihilis and perfectio ocularis. Their 
testimony as well as that of Nicolaus Burtius shows that 
the practice not only continued in England, but had also 
been adopted on the Continent. 

The English treatises have been misinterpreted 
repeatedly in two important respects- English discant 
has been said by Bukofzer first to involve two simultane- 
ously discanting voices, which secondly combined with 
the plainchanl in the lowest voice to form mostly paral- 
lel 6-3 chords. This view has been proved invalid (by 
Georgiadcs, 1937; Kenney, 1959; Sanders, 1965). The 
hypothesis that an unwritten tradition of such parallel 
discant existed in England before the 1 5th century 
(Scott, 1971) IS supported neither by factual evidence 
nor by probability. While in the 1 3th century ‘discantus* 
was an umbrella term compnsing the various species of 
polyphonic music (for two, three or four voices), in the 
course of the 14th century it became restricted to the 
meaning described in this article, i.e one ‘first-species’ 
counterpoint above a cantus firmus Only Pseudo- 
Tunstede (C5, iv, 294; also lii, 361a) reported a type of 
discant polyphony consisting of more than two voices, 
i.e. cantus firmus, two (or three) higher voices parallel- 
ing it in 5ths, octaves (and 12lhs) in ornamental fashion, 
and one discant. Yet, in clTcct, this passage clearly 
remains within the bounds of tradition by describing 
how one discant can be applied to a cantus firmus, 
amplified by old-fashioned doubling As the author 
pointed out, it sounds like a complex affair (‘plures 
homines discantare apparent’), although ‘in rei ventale’ 
there is only one discantor. The remark of Anonymous 
V {CS, I, 366/>) that ‘totus generalis modus caniandi 
consistat aut in octavo aut in sexto’, which might be 
cited in support of 6-3 chord parallelism in discant. is 
not elaborated and remains inconclusive. All other 
authors restricted the use of parallel imperfect intervals 
(sec above). 

English composers of the 14th and early 15th cen- 
turies wrote a considerable number of discant com- 
positions {res factae) that are sometimes mistakenly 
associated with the conductus. Most of these consist of 
three voices, with the cantus firmus allotted to the 
middle voice. In its simplest and least attractive aspect 
this style is nothing more than notc-against-note discant 
(^ee ex.7). But in most cases at least the top voice was 
given a somewhat livelier profile; subsequently, the bot- 
tom voice, too, often received more attention from the 
composers (see ex. 8). There is no question, however, 
but that almost invariably only minimal adornments of a 
strictly functional style are involved; the ranty of 6-3 
chord parallelism {see Cantilena) corresponds to the 
restrictions placed by the treatises on the use of parallel 
imperfect consonances. (The hypothesis forwarded by 
Scott that the organ may have supported composed 
discants rests on purely circumstantial evidence.) 




The significance of these compositions is twofold. In 
the first place, the gradual expansion of the overall range 
brought with it the genesis of the counter, and allowed 
composers to turn more or less tentatively to designing 
bottom voices that had the quality of giving greater 
support than was possible by the generally conjunct 
style of Gregorian melodies. Secondly, since most of 
these compositions are settings of choral chants, both 
their stylistic modesty and their liturgical purpose 
indicate that such music was not solo polyphony (as in 
the preceding centuries), but was intended for a small 
chorus. The emergence of the latter as a new perform- 
ing medium of cantus firmus polyphony obviously 
required a relatively simple repertory. The institution of 
the performance of ritual polyphony by balanced choral 
groups IS a corollary of the expansion of the two-voice 
framework to two octaves. These various circumstances 
bear witness to the gradually increasing importance and 
musical expertise of the choirs of non-monastic 
institutions, such as collegiate churches, colleges and 
court chapels. 

1 or bibliography aw Oroanum and discant ribliooraphy 

RDHOI F FlO'l/INGbR (I), FRNFS1 H SANDHRS (II) 

Discantus (Lat.. ‘singing apart’). See Discan i, §I 

Discography. A term concerned with the description, 
listing and study of sound recordings. It may be defined 
as the method and practice of describing sound record- 
ings, a listing of sound recordings according to the 
procedures of this method and practice; or the study of 
one or more aspects of sound recordings in historical or 
other context. In current usage the term may be applied 
to all types of sound recording: disc, tape, wire, cylin- 
der. piano and organ rolls, and audio-visual media. 

In order to define a sound recording sufficiently, a full 
discography contains the details of the music, perform- 
ance, recording etc, details of the type of recording 
and sometimes comments on the actual content. The 
principal sources of information arc the labels and con- 
Uiiners, ideally, these should give details of composer, 
title of the music (with details of the edition used), 
performer, name of label, name of manufacturer, name 
of scries, issue number, matrix number, take number, 
and patent and copyright information. There may also 
be details of the date of recording and issue, duration, 
language of text and coded information about the loca- 
tion of the recording studio. Descnption of the physical 
form of a .sound recording usually follows a standard 
pattern conforming to the type of recording; for a disc 
or set of discs the number of sides, diameter, speed, type 
of groove and number of channels are listed. The 
primary sources are, in fact, the discs themselves. 

The secondary sources include recording studio logs, 
manufacturers’ and dealers’ catalogues and advertising 
materials, reviews, biographies of recording artists and 
organizations, and catalogues of archives and jjersonal 
collections; of these the most useful are manufacturers’ 
catalogues and catalogues of archives and personal col- 
lections Other types of discography include subject 
groupings (art music, jazz, spoken word), catalogues of 
the works of one composer or one performer, catalogues 
ol a country’s recordings, or more specialized lists, for 
example arranged by quality, or research catalogues of a 
manufacturer’s past output. 

Early lists of recordings that were the results of 
ethnomusicological research include those of Bela 
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Vikar, Ench von Hombostel, Bartok and Kod^ly. 
Supplementing these, and of more use to the general 
record collector, are periodicals containing a disco- 
graphy. Probably the first of these was the Gramophone 
(London, 1923-) devoted to reviews of recordings and 
articles about recording artists. This was followed by 
Disques (Philadelphia, 1930"), Disques (Paris, 1934-) 
and the American Music Lover (New York, 1935-). 
One of the most comprehensive series is that contained 
in Audio Record Review. Many record buyers use com- 
prehensive composite trade discographies, each 
representing a large number of record lal^ls. Of these 
the Schwann Long Playing Record Catalog (1949~), the 
Bielef elder Katalog (1953- ), the Gramophone Long 
Playing Classical Record Catalogue (1 953-) and the 
Harrison Tape Guide (1955- ) have histories of continu- 
ing usefulness. The Library of Congress compilation. 
Music and Plumoretords ( 195.3 since 1963 books on 
music have been included), provides valuable lists of 
records in catalogue card formal. 

The beginning of discography as a practice embody- 
ing standards comparable to those of bibliography is 
considered to date from 1 936, the year of publication of 
Delaunay’s Hot discographie and of the first edition of 
The Gramophone Shop Encyclopedia of Recorded 
Music, the latter listing art music on American and 
European labels. Both the areas represented by these 
pioneer works were enriched by more comprehensive 
discographies, notably those of Rust and Jepsen for jazz 
and The World's Encyclopedia of Recorded Music for 
art music A third area that has been intensively cul- 
tivated IS the reconstruction of catalogues of early 
makers by such discographers as Deakins, Bennett, and 
Girard and Barnes A striking example in this category, 
exceeding the scope and detail of the originals, is the 
comprehensive catalogue of Victor recordings being 
compiled by Theodore Fagan and W. R. Moran; entries 
in It include dale and place of recording, based on the 
Victor studio logs, and speeds (revolutions per minute) 
determined by companson with the printed score and 
other available documentation An important disco- 
graphy combining artist listings as main entries and 
manufacturers’ output is Bauer’s catalogue (1947). Cur- 
rent developments in discography include attempts to 
standardize cataloguing procedures as well as to com- 
pile bibliographies of discography. Both these develop- 
ments should eventually contribute to a comprehensive 
international union catalogue providing identification of 
recordings and locations throughout the world - a 
discographie counterpart of RfSM. 
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Discordable [discordant, discordej. See Scordatura 


Discordato. See SCO R DATURA 

Disertori, Benvenuto {h Trent, 16 Feb 1887, d Milan, 
22 Jan 1969). Italian engraver and musicologist. After 
studying music and art at Trent and the University of 
Vienna, he took the chair in engraving at the Accademia 
Brera, Milan (1931) and taught at the Scuoia di 
Paleografia at Cremona (1950-53). He was famous for 
his engravings and watercolours of Tuscany and 
Umbria, and also became known for his research in the 
history of instruments and instrumental tablature. His 
editions of froltolas by Bossinensis are important 
studies of the early history of accompanied song, as are 
his several introductory chapters. 

WRITINGS 

‘Di alcuni strumenti di A. Stradivari', RMl, xli (1937), 3(K) 

‘Un’aria di danza a ritmo amhiguo in un affrcsco del Cinqucccnto’, 
RMI, xhv (1940). 31 

‘Pratica e tecnica della lira da braccio', RM/, xlv (1941), 150 
‘L'epistola alli’ Itulia del Pelrarca musicala nei C odici trcnlim’, RMI 
xlvi (1942), 65 

‘II ms 1947 4 di Trento c la canzone “I’ay prins amours" ’, RMI, xlviii 
(1946), 1 

‘La frottola nclla stona della musica', Le frottole nelTedizione pnncipe 
di Ottaviano Petrucci, IMa, 1st ser, i (1954) [introduction] 
ed : Intavolatura di liuto di M Carrara (Florence, 1956) 

'L'unica composi/ionc .sicuramente strumentale nci Codici Tridentim'. 
CHM, II (1957), 135 

‘Remarques sur revolution du luth en Italic au XVe siecle et au XVIc’, 
IjC luth et .sa musique CNRS Neuilly-sur-Seine 1957, 19 
‘Contradiction tonalcdans la transcription d’un "strambotto” celebre’, 
Le luth et sa musique CNRS Neuilly-sur-Seine 1957, 37 
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1957, 231 


‘11 Domenchino trascnttorc in musica c musicologo’, Quadrivium, vii 
(1966). 57 

EDITIONS 

20 ricercari di Franciscus Bos.sinen.si.s (Milan, 1954) 

J Martini Magnificat e messe, Archivium musices metropolitanum 
mediolancnsc, xii (Milan, 1964) 

Le frottole per canto e liuto intabulate da FrancLscus Bossinensis, IMi, 
new ser , III (1964) 
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CAROLYN M GIANTURCO 

Disineer, Gerhard. See DlF.SSHNER, GFRHARD. 

Disis (Ger ). Dx: .see PITCH NAMES. 

Disjunct. A term applied to a melodic line that moves by 
leap (i.e. in intervals of more than a 2nd) rather than in 
conjunct motion (by step). 

Disposition. (1) The arrangement of different .stops 
among the keyboards or divisions of a harpsichord or 
organ 

(2) SPECIFICATION. 

Dissonance. A discord, or any sound which, in the 
context of the prevailing harmonic system, is unstable 
and must therefore be resolved to a consonance (for a 
discussion of the theory and history of consonance and 
dissonance, see CONSONANCE). 

Di Stefano, Giuseppe (/> Motta Santa Anastasia, nr 
Catania, 24 July 1921) Italian tenor. He was educated 
at a Jesuit seminary in Sicily. One of his fellow students, 
an opera enthusiast, hearing him sing a popular song, 
was so excited by the natural beauty of the voice that he 
suggested he should take up singing as a career He then 
went to Milan to study with Luigi Monte,santo He made 
his debut in April 1946 at the Tcatro Municipalc, 
Reggio Emilia, as Massenet’s Des Gneux, and first sang 
at l.a Scala in March 1947. Although not originally 
engaged for the 1947 8 season at the Metropolitan 
Opera, he made his debut there in February 1948 as the 
Duke in Higoleiio and continued to appear there until 
1952, returning again for the 1955 6 and 1964 5 
seasons Di Stefano confined himself until 1953 to the 
lighter parts in the repertory, such as Wilhelm Meistcr 
in Mignon, Elvino in La sortnamhula. Frit/ in L'amteo 
Fritz and Nadir in Les pecheur.s de perles. His singing at 
that time was notable for its beautiful tone and the use of 
an exquisite ptamsstmo, the voice possessing a rich, 
velvety sound (though some critics even then faulted his 
bel canto style). In the 1953 4 season, however, he 
began to take on heavier parts; his singing became 
rougher and less elegant, and the voice larger and less 
pure. By the end of the 1956-7 season he had added 
Don Jose, Canio, Turiddu, Radames, Alvaro in La 
forza del destino and Osaka in Mascagni’s Iris to his 
repertory; thus, when he made his British debut at 
Edinburgh in 1957, his Nemorino had less vocal charm 
than many people had hoped for. He sang Cavaradossi 
at Covent Garden in 1961, but during the 1960s his 
appearances became sporadic. In the 1973-4 season he 
was Callas’s partner (as he had been in many recordings 
made during the 1950s) in the concert tour she under- 
took after her long period of silence. 
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Distin. English family of brass instrument manufac- 
turers, musicians, music sellers and publishers active in 
the 19th century. 

John Distin (1793-1863) in 1833 formed with his 
four sons a brass ensemble known as the Distin Family 
Quintet, which toured from 1837. In 1844 the family 
went to Paris, where they tried the new instruments of 
Adolphe Sax and immediately adopted them for their 
quintet. In 1845 John Distin established a firm, Distin 
Sl Sons, to sell music at 31 Cranboum Street, Leicester 
Square, London, and in the following year they became 
the British agents for the ‘saxhorns’. John Distin’s eldest 
son, George, died in 1848, and it was as a quartet that 
the family toured the USA in 1 849. 

Henry Distin {h London, 22 July 1819; d 
Philadelphia. 11 Oct 1903), the second son, who had 
received his early training in music at the RAM, took 
over the family firm in 1849. In 1850 the firm began its 
own manufacture of brass instruments (which eventually 
led to a breach with Sax, who transferred his agency to 
the firm Rudall, Rose & Co. in 1853). Additional 
premises were opened about 1857 at 9 Great Newport 
Street, Long Acre, which became the pnncipal place of 
business after 1859, when 31 Cranboum Street was 
given up, the new premises were expanded in 1 862, and 
again in 1866. The firm published much band music in 
the senes Distin' s Brass Band Journal 
During his lifetime Henry Distin obtained 13 patents 
(or improvements in the design and manufacture of 
brass instruments' nine in England and four in the USA 
He was one of the few British horn makers to adopt 
rotary valves, his own ‘light valve’ being patented in 
1864 His efforts at improving valved brasses cul- 
minated in 1867 with a prize medal at the World 
Exhibition in Pans In 1868 he sold the firm to Booscy 
& Co (which continued it as Distin & Co. until 1874). 
Henry Distin subsequently lost most of his wealth in 
several unfortunate business endeavours. In 1877 he 
went to the USA, where he was as.sociated for a time 
with Moses Slater of New York and then w'lth J. W 
Pepper of New York and Philadelphia. It was during 
this period that he constructed an alto horn with seven 
bells which the player wore in a semicircle around the 
chest and shoulders. About 1884 Henry Distin estab- 
lished his own firm in Philadelphia; the factory, with his 
son, William, as foreman, was in Cressona, 
Pcnnsylvama. In 1887 the entire operation was moved 
to Williamsport. Henry Distin retired in 1889, leaving 
the management of the firm to Brau C. Keefer. 
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Distler, Hugo {b Nuremberg, 24 June 1908; d Berlin, 1 
Nov 1942). German composer and organist. The 
^legitimate son of a manufacturer and a dressmaker, he 
went to school in Nuremberg, passing his final school 
examination at the Realgymnasium in 1927. During his 


school years he learnt to play the piano and had instruc- 
tion in music history and theory. Distler began his 
studies at the Leipzig Conservatory in the conducting 
class, with piano as his secondary subject; however, 
after a short time Grabner advised him to abandon these 
courses to take up composition and the organ. Friend- 
ships that were to last throughout his life quickly 
developed between Distler and his teachers Grabner and 
Ramin. His studies with Grabner, in particular, grew 
into a fruitful discussion, with the teacher learning from 
the pupil. Furthermore, Hogner, who taught liturgical 
organ playing at the conservatory from 1929, exercised 
great influence on Distler. In this way he had contact 
with two of the leading figures in the Orgelhewegung, a 
movemeni directed to a return to the organ sound of the 
Baroque and pre-Baroque. Grabner’s tuition stemmed 
from Riemann’s counterpoint leaching, and so from the 
Protestant chorale; the religious and sensitive Distler 
avidly assimilated these vanous influences, and rapidly 
developed them. Performances by St Thomas’s choir 
under Karl Straube made him thoroughly familiar with 
new works and with the music of the 1 6th and 1 7th 
centuries, and the Leipzig Bach tradition encouraged 
him to study the work of the former Kantor. Finally 
Schiitz’s music was an important stimulus. 

Distler s first two works were published during his 
student days, but his most fruitful years began only after 
he became organist of the Jakobikirche, Liibeck, 
where he produced a quantity of vocal music, par- 
ticularly in collaboration with Bruno Grusnick and his 
Lubecker Sing- und Spielkreis. It was at this time, when 
he directed a children's choir and also the choristers of 
Ibe Jakobikirche, that most of his sacred works were 
composed. His work with the musical youth movement 
resulted in the Lubecker Singtage, first held in 1932, 
whose focal point was community singing with Fritz 
Jode. 

In October 1933 Distler was appointed head of the 
chamber music department at the Liibeck Conservatory, 
and at about the same time he began teaching at the 
Church Music School, Spandau, Berlin. The motels of 
the Geisthche Chormusik, modelled on Schutz, are par- 
ticularly profound works of the penod; the Totentanz 
from this collection is the most notable expression of 
Distler's individual style. The year 1935 was taken up 
wilh the restoration of the Jakobikirchc’s organs, 
since Distler himself controlled the collection of funds 
and the work, and when it was completed he published a 
book on the organs. Difficulties arose in increasing 
measure as a result of the hostility of the Nazis to those 
who acknowledged the Church, and to church music. 
Despite his honourable appointment to the Staatliche 
Hochschule fiir Musikerziehung und Kirchenmusik in 
Charlottenburg, Berlin, Distler decided in April 1937 to 
move to Stuttgart to teach at the Wurttemberg 
Hochschule fiir Musik. 

In Stuttgart Distler had at first to counter stale 
antagonism, which was resisted through the solidarity of 
the professors at the Hochschule. Gradually his duties 
extended; he assumed the direction of the Essling 
Singakademie and then began work with the Stuttgart 
Hochschule choir. At the same time government pres- 
sures grew, and only the intervention of Gerhard Maasz 
was able to avert the denunciation of Distler’s work as 
‘degenerate art’ at the music festival in Diisseldorf in 
1938. Distler achieved his greatest public success when 
the Stuttgart Hochschule choir gave the premiere of 
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sections from the Morike-Chorliederhuch at the festival 
of German ChoraJ Music in Graz in 1939; the event 
was regarded as the climax of the festival, but the dis- 
semination of the work took place only after the war. 

Distler was made professor in Stuttgart in May 1940, 
and this freed him from immediate war service. On 1 
October 1940 he was appointed by Fntz Stein to 
succeed Kurt Thomas as teacher of composition, organ 
and choral conducting at the Staathche Akademische 
Hochschule fiir Musik in Charlottenburg, Berlin. There 
he was contented in his work, although major com- 
positional projects proved abortive: the 5/ John Passion 
soon had to be abandoned and the enormous oratorio 
Die Weltalter stagnated after the complete formulation 
of the text. The burden of increasing aerial attacks, the 
deaths of friends, professional strain (Distler was made 
director of the Berlin State and Cathedral Choir on 1 
Apnl 1942 in succession to Alfred Sittard) and finally, 
and in particular, the hostility of the authorities and the 
constant threat of recruitment into military service, all 
contributed to the overburdening of his physical 
resources and profound spiritual depression that led to 
his death. 

The basis of Distler’s work was the rediscovery of old 
forms and genres, and his highly effective word-painting 
evolved from the music of Schiitz. Distler's vocal music 
goes beyond its models in rhythmic and harmonic 
freedom, creating a quite individual style which was 
spread by choirs in Germany and abroad during the 
years after World War II. and which in turn stimulated 
further creative work. The organ pieces arc similarly 
new in principle; something of their onginality came 
from Distler’s work with Baroque organs, primarily in 
north Germany. In both vocal and organ works the 
distinctive features of Distler’s style are its pregnant 
rhythms and its harmonic boldness within a tonal 
milieu. 

WORKS 

SACRFO VOCAI 

<’P 

2 Herzlich licb hab ich dich, O Herr, 2 chorus 4vv, 1930 

3 l>eutsche Choralmesse, chorus Ovv, 1931 

4 KIcinc Adventsmu.siic, speaker, children's chorus, fl, oh, vn. 

org/hpd, VC, 1931 

5 DerJahrkreis, 52 molels, chorus 2/3vv,w)mc with insts, 1932~3 

6/1 Christ, der du bist der hellc Tag, chorus 3vv. 2 vn. be. 1933 
6/2 3 kieine Choralmotetlen, chorus 4vv, 1933 

7 Chora I- Passion, 2 solo vv, chorus 5vv. 1933 

10 Die Weihnachlsgeschichtc, 1933 

1 1 / 1 Wo Gott 7um Haus nit gibt sein Gunst, 4 solo vv ad hb, chorus 

4vv, 2 ob, str, hpd/org/pf, 1933 

11/2 Nun danket all und bnngcl hhr. S, T. chorus 4vv, str. org, 1941 

12 Geistliche Chormusik, chorus 4vv, 1934 6, 1941 Singet dem 

Hcirn ein ncucs Lied, Toienlan/, Wach auf, du deutsches 
Reich, Singel frisch und wohlgcniut. Ich wolit, dass ich 
dahcimc war, Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimmc, In dcr Welt 
habt ihr Angst, Das ist jc gewisslich wahr. Furwahr, er irug 
unscrc Krankheit 

13 LiturgischcSat/,euberaltevangclischc Kyne- und Glonawciscn, 

chorus 2 8vv, 1933-5 

17 3 geistliche Kon/erte, S/T, org/hpd, 1937 

St John Passion, me 
Many other motets, etc 

SFriJLAR VOTAI 

3 Lieder (P. Brockhaus), A, pf, 1931 
9/1 Das Lied von der Glockc. .solo vv, chorus, orch, 1933 4 
9/2 An die Natur, S, chorus 4vv, str qt, 1934 
16 Ncues Chorliedcrbuch, 8 vols., chorus 4-8vv, 1 9.36-8 
19 Morike-ChorliedcThuch, 3 parts, 1938-9 

Pt. 1, mixed chorus Vorspruch, Hin Stundlein wohl vor Tag. 
Jedem das Seine, Die traunge Kronung, Lieb in den Tod. Um 
Mitternacht, Aufdem Spaziergang, DcrGartncr( 1 ),Suschcns 
‘ Vogel (I), Kinderlied fur Agnes, Ritterlichc Werbung, 
Handwerkerlied, Der Feuerrcitcr, Schon Rohtraut, Die 
Tochter der Heide (I), Der Knabe und das Immclein, 


Nimmersafte Licbe. Storchcnbotschaft, Suschens Vogel (Ji 
Wanderlied. Denkes, OScele. Schnsucht. LebewoM, Fragcurid 
Ant wort (I) 

Pt.2, femalechorus Hr ist.s, Mgerlied ( I), Verborgenheii ( I ), 
Tochtcr der Heide (2). MauslalJenspruchlem, o,e 
Soldalcnbraul, Gcbet (I), Dcr Gartner (2), Gebcl (2), Das. 
verlasscne Magdlem. Lied vom Winde, Hrstes LicbcsJied einci. 
Madchens 

Pt 3, male chorus l>er Tambour, Dcr Gartner (3), Forage und 
Antwort (2), Jugerlied (2), Agnes, Verborgcnheit (2), Jung 
Volkcr. Jung Volkcrs Lied, Dcr Liebhabcr an die hcisse Quelle 
/u B , LammwirLs Klagclicd, Lied cincs Vcrliebicn, An 
Philomele 

21/1 Lied am Herde (F. Diettrich), Bar, pf/chamber orch, 194| 
21/2 Kleinc Sing- und Spielmusik, vv, msts, 1941 
KIcme Sommerkaniale, 2S, .str qt, 1942 
Dcr Mond ist (lufgcgangen, female chorus Iv, vn, va. ob, n d 
Wicgcnlicd, Iv, pf, n.d 
Die Weltallei, oratorio, me 

INSrRIIMFNTAL 
Klemc Sonaie, pf. 1927 
Kammermusik, fl, ob. p( qt, 1927 
I Konzcrlanle Sonalc, 2 pf, 1930 

Chamber C oncerto, hpd, 11 iriMs. 1931 
8/ 1 Partita Nun komm, dci Hciden Hciland, org. 1932 

8/2 Partita Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimmc, org, 1934-5 

8/3 Klcinc Orgclchoralbcarbcitungcn, 1935 8 
14 Concerto, hpd. str orch, 1935 6 
I5d Sonatc uber alle dcutschc Volkslicder, 2 vn, pf, 1935 -6 
15b II kleine Klavierstucke fur die Jugend, 1935 6 
Kon/cristuck. pf, orch, 1937 
lX/1 .to Spielstiickc fur die Kleinorgel. 1938 
IK'2 Organ Sonata (Trio). 1938-9 
18/2 Organ Sonata (Tiio), 1938 9 

20' I Stung Quartet, a. 1939. arr 20/2, Kon/erlstuck. ? pi. 1940 
Principal publisher Barenreitcr MSS m D-LVd 
WRITINGS 

*Das Wiedererwuchendes 16 und 17 Jahrhunderts m der Musikpflegc 
unserer Zcit’, Luheckische Hlatier, Ixxiv/3 (1932) 

‘Die Orgel unserer Zeil*. Der fVagen (1933), repr m Musica, i (1947). 
147 

‘Postulal ernes neuen musikalischcn La:bcnS' und Gestalt ungsprmzips', 
Der Ff'agen(1933). 77 

‘Ncue Unterrichtswcgc in der Bcrufsau.sbiidung dc^ praktischen 
Kirchcnmusikers’, Luheckisthe Blatter, Ixxvi (1934), 147 
‘Von Stcllung und Aufgabc der jungen Musik in DcuUschUnd , 
Luheckische Blatter, Ixxvi (1934), 153 
with E Thienhaus Dte beiden Orgein m St Jakoht zu Luheck (Lubeck 
1935) 

‘Vom Cicistc dcr neuen Evangelischcn Kirchenmusik', Z/M, cii (1935), 
1325 

‘Lubeck musikalische Vespern in Si Jacobi’, Mustk und Ktrche, vm 
(1936), 90 

‘Wie mem Jahrkreis entstand'. Lied und Volk, iii/IO (1936) 

‘Gcdanken zum Problem der Rcgislnerung alter, spezicll Bach.scher 
Orgclniusik', Musik und Kir che, xi (1939), 101 
‘Warum ncue Musik fur hislonschc Insirumenlc?’, Zeiischrifi fur 
Hausmusik, viii (1939), 188, repr in Neues Musikhlatt, xviii (1939), 
June-July 

‘Johann Sebastian Bachs Dori.schc Toccata und Fugc Gedanken /u 
emcr Registneranalyse’, Musik und Kirche, xii (1940), 49 
Funktionelle Harmomelehre (Kassel and Basle, 1941) 

‘Harmoniclchrc friiher und jcUrt’, Zeihchrift fur Hausmusik, x (1941), 

41 
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A Adno. ‘lirneucrung und Wicderbelcbung’, Geschichte der evangehs- 
t hen Kirchenmusik, ed F Blume (Kassel, 196.5) 

L Palmer Hugo Disller and hvi Church Music (St Louis and London. 

' 1967) 

W D Pritchard' Creative Historicism in the Choral Music of Hugo 
Du tier (diss , U of Colorado, 1967) 

IJ Herrmann. ‘Hugo Disller zum 60. Geburlslag am 24 Juni 1968*. 
Glauhe und (lewissen, xiv/6 (1968) 

K Flamig ‘Hvangclischc Kirchenmusik im Aufbruch Hugo Disller', 
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W Jennnch Hugo Distler (Berlin, 1970) 

1 1 Herrmann Hugo Distler Rufer und Mahner {hexhn, \91 2) 

KLAUS L NEUMANN 

Distler, Johann Georg (^ Vienna or nearby, 1760; d 
Vienna, 28 July 1799). Austrian composer and violinist 
He was a favourite pupil of Haydn in the 1770s and also 
suidied the violin. In 1781 he became a violinist in the 
Stuttgart court orchestra, and in 1 790 was promoted to 
concert leader In 1789 he was also named Kapell- 
(hrektor there and in 1791 music director. In 1796, 
because of mental illness, he returned to his family in 
Vienna, where he died Two of his .sisters, Franziska and 
Elisabeth, were singers, as was his .sister-in-law, 
Chnstiane Marianne Regina Distler, wife of his brother 
loscph Anton Thomas, an actor. The Mme Distler who 
sang in the Stuttgart opera in 1799-1800 was perhaps 
his widow Luise, who lived there. 

Distler’s two sets of three-movement string quartets 
opp 1-2 (Basle, 1791, 2/1795) were very popular, op.l 
being republished in Augsburg, Pans and London. Ac- 
cording to Schilling ‘The facility and agreeablcness of 
his ideas, along with his correct treatment of them, were 
piobably the principal reasons for thi.s' A later set of 
SIX, op 6 (Augsburg, 1798), has mostly four movements, 
with a minuet as the second. Distler also published a 
popular violin concerto (Basle, 1791) and two trios for 
clarinet, violin and viola, op. 7 (Augsburg, n.d.). A flute 
concerto is in autograph in the library of the 
Gesellschaft dcr M usikfreunde, Vienna Six stnng quin- 
tets were advertised by Traeg in 1797, but no copy is 
known 
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Schilling EncYclopddie der gesammten musikaltschen 
n\cn\( hasten oder Universal- I a'xuoh der Tonkunst (Stutlgarl, 
I83.S 42//fl973) 

t F Schmid. ‘Disller. Johann Georg’, MGG 

Distrupha, tristropha [double apostrophe, bistropha; 
triple apostrophe]. In Western chant notations, groups 
of apostrophes {see APOSTROPHE), known collectively as 
^trophicus, usually of the same pitch. They were distin- 
guished from simple repeated virgae or pmeta {see 
ViRGA and PUNCTUM) probably by the manner of their 
performance, although it is not certain what this may 
have entailed. Aurelian of Reome spoke of a staccato 
reiteration (GS, i, 57), an interpretation favoured by 
n^osl modem writers (for illustrations see NEUMATIC 

: notations, Table 1). 
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Ditfuith, Franz Wilhelm Freiherr von {b Rinteln an der 
Weser, 7 Oct 1801; d Nuremberg, 25 May 1880). 
German folksong collector. After abandoning his law 
studies at the University of Marburg (1820-25), he 
made the acquaintance of Spohr in Kassel. This, 
together with his interest in published folksong collec- 
tions, inspired him to devote himself to poetry and 
music and especially to collecting folksongs. He took 
theory lessons with Moritz Hauptmann in Leipzig and 
also studied the music of the 15th and 16th centuries. 
From 1858 he was director of the Department of Old 
Music at the Germanisches Nationalmuseum in 
Nuremberg. He collected folksongs from Franconia and 
historical songs from Germany and Austria from the 
period 1618-1871. 

EDITIONS 

Frankische Volkslieder (Leipzig, 1 855) 

/W historisihe Volkslieder des preussischen Heeres von 1675 hi.s lHf>6 
(Berlin, 1869) 

Die hisiorischen Volkslieder des hayerischen Heeres von 1620-1870 
(Nordlingen. 1871) 

Historische Volks- und volksihumliche Lieder des Krieges von 1870-71 
(Berlin, 1871-2) 

Die hisiorischen Volkslieder des siebenjahrigen Krieges (Berlin, 1871) 
Die historischen V olkslieder der Freiheitskrlege von Napoleons Ruckzug 
aus Russland 1812 bis zu dessen Verbannung nach St Helena 1815 
(Berlin, Ig"^!) 

Historische Volkslieder von 1756 his 1871 (Berlin. 1871-2) 

Die hisiorischen Volkslieder von der Verbannung Napoleons nach Elba 
1815 his zur Grundung des Nordbundes 1866 (Berlin, 1872) 

Die hisiorischen Lieder vom Ende des siehenjdhrigen Krieges 1763 bis 
zum Brandc in Moskau 1812 (Berlin, 1872) 

Deutsche Volks- und Gesellschaftslieder des 17 und 18 Jahrhunderts 
(Nordlingen, 1872) 

Die hisiorischen V'olksheder des osireichischen Heeres von 1638-1849 
(Vienna, 1874) 

52 ungedruckie Baliaden des 16 , 17 und 18 Jahrhunderts (Stuttgart, 
1874) 

1 10 Volks- und Gesellschaftslieder des 16 , 17 und 18 Jahrhunderts 
(Stuttgart, 1875) 

100 unedierte Lieder des 16 und 17 Jahrhunderts (Stuttgart, 1876) 
Alte Mdrletn und Schwanke (Hcilbronn, 1877) 

50 ungedruckie Baliaden und Liebeslieder des XVI Jahrhunderts 
(Hcilbronn, 1877) 

Die hisiorischen Volkslieder vom Ende des dreissigjdhrigen Krieges bis 
zum Beginn des siebenidhngen (Hcilbronn, 1 877) 

Die hisiorLsch-polilLschen Volkslieder des dreisstgjahrigen Krieges, cd. 
K Bartsch (Heidelberg, 1882) 
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Dithyramb (Gk. dithyrambos). Name for Dionysus (cf 
PAEAN) and hence primarily a song in his honour. 
Although probably older, the term first appeared in a 
text (frag.77<0 of Archilochus {ft early 7th century BC), 
where dithyrambs were already choral. They were made 
more literary by Arion (c6()0 BC) and were introduced 
in Athens by Lasus (6th century BC), perhaps in an 
elaborated form (see Pseudo-Plutarch, De musica, §xxix 
and §11416-c). They became the subject of contests in 
Athens in the late 6th century BC and were written by 
eminent poets such as Pindar and Bacchylidcs. After 
about 480 BC a considerable stylistic change (associated 
with Melanippides and later Timotheus of Miletus and 
others) occurred, in which the aulos accompaniment 
seems to have become more important and in which 
solos, including the AnabolE, were introduced; this 
development continued into the 4th century BC (Plato, 
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Laws, iii, §70(k0 and the dithyramb subsequently 
diminished in importance though surviving at Athens 
until at least AD c200. 

Revivals of the term have generally been intended to 
evoke the wild and vehement qualities of Dionysus 
(Bacchus), even though these were not always evident in 
ancient dithyrambs. The term was revived in the 19th 
century by Tomasek for pieces in his opp.52 and 65 
(cl 8 15) for piano. They are sectional works, often ter- 
nary in form, with alternating stormy and lyrical 
episodes. The idiom of his day and his limited harmonic 
resources prohibit any marked Bacchic frenzy, but the 
occasional use of double octaves in syncopated rhythms 
indicates his intentions. Schubert, who certainly knew 
Tomasek’s pieces, himself gave the title ‘Dithyrambe' to 
a song (d801, 1824). The poem by Schiller is entitled 
Der Besuch and is an evocation of the gods of Greece; in 
it Bacchus leads the procession of Olympians, and 
Schubert conceived the song as a stormy and passionate 
bacchanal. There are also more recent examples, for 
instance a typically excited one for organ by Basil 
Harwood (op.7, 1892) and by contrast the last 
movement of Stravinsky’s Duo concertant for violin and 
piano (1931-2), whose ‘efTect is that of an exalted thren- 
ody’ (E. W. White: Stravinsky: the Composer and his 
Works, London, 1966, p.335). 
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Ditonus (Lat., from Gk. ditonos). The interval equal to 
the sum of two whole tones, usually perceived as a 
major 3rd. The term is found mainly in ancient medieval 
treatises on music, though some modem writers use the 
word ‘ditone’ for the interval of a major 3rd in equal 
temperament. The pentatonic scale C-E -F G -B-C (or 
any transposition thereoQ is sometimes called the ‘dito- 
nic scale' because the largest interval in it (C- E and G- 
B) is the ditonus. 

Ditson, Oliver. American firm of music publishers. The 
company traces its history to the oldest music publish- 
ing firm in the USA, that of Ebenezer Batelle, who 
opened the Boston Book Store at 8 State Street in 1783 
and shortly thereafter began selling music as well; two 
years later Benjamin Guild purchased the store and 
added a music publishing section and a circulating 
music library. Guild managed the firm until his death in 
1796, when it was taken over by William Pinson Blake. 
William Pelham succeeded Blake the same year, and 
Pelham, in turn, was succeeded by William Blagrove in 
1804. Seven years later, the business became the 
property of Samuel H. Parker who engaged an appren- 
tice, Oliver Ditson (6 181 1), in 1823. Ditson left the com- 
pany three years later to work for Issac R. Butts, 
another Boston music publisher. 

In 1833 the Parker building was destroyed by fire, 
but the following year the firm reopened at a new site at 
107 Washington Street. In 1835 Ditson rejoined Parker 
and began publishing and copyrighting under Parker’s 
auspices, and in 1 836 the firm of Parker & Ditson was 
formed. After Parker’s death in 1842, Ditson acquired 
the remaining interest in the publishing company. Three 
years later John C. Haynes joined Ditson, becoming a 
partner when the Oliver Ditson Co. was founded in 
1857. A period of vast expansion followed, during 


which Ditson bought more than 50 catalogues of other 
publishers throughout the country. By 1890 it was 
the largest music publishers in the USA with a catalogue 
listing over 100,000 titles including vocal music 

(45.000) , octavo music (4000), instrumental music 

(48.000) and books (3000). The company acquired the 
old houses of Miller & Beacham of Baltimore, William 
Hall & Son of New York, and John Firth & Son, also of 
New York, and during the same period established the 
new companies of J. E. Ditson in Philadelphia, C. H 
Ditson in New York, Lyon & Healy in Chicago, and the 
John Church company in Cincinnati. 

Ditson published all types of music and music liter- 
ature. From 1868 the firm also published Dwight's 
Journal of Music, which was successively renamed the 
Monthly Musical Record (1878), the Musical Record 
(1898) and, in 1901, The Musician (published until 
1919). In 1897 the Ditson company initiated a series of 
educational books entitled The Music Students Library, 
the best known of these was the Musicians Library, 
begun in 1903, a projected 100 volumes of masterpieces 
of song and solo piano works, each to be edited by an 
authority in the field In 1912 Ditson began a teaching 
senes titled Mitchell s Class Methods, and in 1920 the 
20- volume Music Student's Piano Course The l&st of 
these senes, A Study Course in Music Understanding, 
was designed for the non-specialist. 

Oliver Ditson died on 21 December 1888. The firm 
continued to operate until 1937 when the entire 
catalogue was bought by Theodore Presser o( 
Philadelphia. 
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Dittersdoif, Carl Ditters von [Ditters, Carl] (/> Vienna, 
2 Nov 1739; d Ncuhof, Pilgram, Bohemia, 24 Oct 
1799). Austnan composer and violinist A prolific and 
versatile composer, he was one of the most important 
figures of the Viennese Classical school, above all by 
virtue of his many symphonies and his Singspiels. 

1. Life. Dittersdorfs father, originally from Danzig, 
worked as a costumier at the imperial court and theatre 
in Vienna and held the post of first lieutenant in the 
Viennese citizens’ militia. Comfortable financial circum 
stances enabled him to give his children an extensive 
education and in addition to attending a Jesuit school 
the young Ditters received private instruction in music, 
French and religion. At the age of seven Ditters began 
violin lessons with a local teacher named Konig. Later, 
through the influence of his second teacher, Joseph 
Ziegler, he was accepted in the orchestra of the 
Benedictine church on the Freyung. There he was heard 
by the renowned horn player Hubaezek, whose efforts 
gained him a post at one of Vienna’s foremost musical 
establishments, that of the Prince of Sachsen- 
Hildburghausen. Assuming the post on 1 March 1751. 
Ditters began a disciplined study of music in a stimulat- 
ing environment. Trani, his violin teacher, soon 
discovered his flair for composition and commended 
him to Giuseppe Bonno, who offered him instruction i" 
composition and introduced him to Fux’s Gradus aa 
Parnassum. Except for a brief escapade that took him to 
Prague, he remained in the prince’s service until 1761. 
when the prince left Vienna to assume the regency ‘J’ 
Hildburghausen. Circumstance forced the prince to dis- 
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band his orchestra, but he secured employment for his 
musicians with Count Durazzo. theatre director at the 
court. 

Ditters, employed by Durazzo as a soloist and also as 
an orchestral musician at the opera and at court, experi- 
enced his first prolonged contact with dramatic music, 
which later became the focus of much of his effort as a 
composer. Early in 1763 he accompanied Gluck to Italy 
for the premiere of Gluck’s II trionfo di Ctelia. There he 
gained some distinction as a violin virtuoso and met 
Padre Martini, Farinelli and other notable musicians. 

Ditters’s contract with Durazzo at the impenal 
theatre expired in the winter of 1764. Personal difficul- 
ties with Durazzo’s successor. Count Wenzel Sporck, 
drove him to accept a post as Kapellmeister to the 
Bishop of Grosswardein rather than to sign a contract 
with Sporck. He entered the bishop’s service on 1 April 
1765, succeeding Michael Haydn, who had left 
Grosswardein in 1762. In his new post Ditters as- 
sembled a reputable orchestra and a small company of 
singers. Though continuing to compose instrumental 
music, he also began to write his first vocal works, 
which included the oratorio Isacco and several operas. 

When the bishop disbanded his Kapelle in 1769, 
Ditters left Grosswardein and undertook travels. At 
1'roppau he met his next employer. Count Schaffgolsch, 
Prince-Bishop of Breslau, and agreed to make an ex- 
tended visit to his castle of Johan nisberg near Jauernig. 
Early in 1770 he was named Knight of the Golden Spur 
through the pnnce-bishop’s efforts on his behalf, in the 
autumn of that year he accepted posts as Kapellmeister 
to the prince-bishop and as Porstnteisier in the district 
of Ncisse 

As Kapellmeister Ditters worked at improving the 
orchestra and also persuaded the pnnce-bishop to build 
a theatre. By the spring of 1771 he had assembled a 
competent group of performers. Works introduced that 
season included his oratorio Davide and his comic opera 
II viafigiutore americano. On 3 March 1772 he married 
Nicolina Trink (Demoiselle Nicolini), a Hungarian 
soprano at Johannisberg who had previously been a 
court singer at Grosswardein during Dittcrs's tenure 
there as Kapellmeister. The next year, on 5 June, 
Empress Maria Theresia granted him a certificate of 
nobility, by which he acquired the additional surname 
von Dittersdorf'. His ennoblement was a prerequisite to 
his appointment as Amtshauptmann of Freiwaldau, 
which went into effect on 4 November 1773 In 
December of the same year, he conducted two success- 
ful performances of his oratono Esther in Vienna. The 
oratorio, written for the Tonkiinstlcr- Sozietal at Flonan 
Leopold Gassmann’s request, was regarded by 
Dittersdorf as his best work in that genre. After 
Gassmann's death (20 January 1774), Emperor Joseph 
II expressed interest in employing Dittersdorf to 
succeed Gassmann as imperial court Kapellmeister. But 
Dittersdorf, back in Johannisberg. showed no interest 
»n the offer. Apparently, he remained active at 
Johannisberg until the court was temporarily dissolved 
during the War of the Bavarian Succession (1778-^9). 
After the war he returned to his post as Kapellmeislcr; 
little else IS known of his activities until 1786. 

In Vienna in 1786, Dittersdorf conducted the first 
public performance of his oratorio Giohhe, also written 
for the Tonkunstlcr-Sorietal. His 12 symphonies based 
on Ovid’s Metamorphoses and a Singspicl Doctor und 
'^potheker^ which had been commissioned in Vienna, 




( 'arl i)ittcr\ von Dittersdorf lithograph {IS 16) hy H. E. von 
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also received premieres in that year. The success of 
Doctor und Apotheker led to commissions for two fur- 
ther Singspicls (Ret rug durch Aherglauhen and Die 
Liehe im Narrenhause)^ which were both well received, 
and an Italian opera {Demoento corretto). which failed. 
On 24 November 1786, while still in Vienna, 
Dittersdorf petitioned Fncdnch Wilhelm 11 of Prussia 
for a post Having no luck, he returned to Johannisberg 
in February 1787. 

While conditions deteriorated at Johannisberg, new 
opportunities arose elsewhere in 1793, when Duke 
Fncdnch August of Brunswick-Oels opened his court 
theatre at Oels. For this theatre Dittersdorf wrote at 
least 1 1 new Singspicls as well as a prologue Die befrey- 
ten Gweljen and a dialogue Der schone Herbsttag. 

After the pnnce-bi shop's death on 5 January 1795, 
Dittersdorf received only a small pension. Handicapped 
by arthritis and troubled by financial problems, he was 
offered lodgings by Baron Ignaz von Stillfned on the 
baron’s property in Bohemia. He continued to compose 
and remained there with his family until his death, two 
days after dictating the final pages of his autobiography. 

2. Works. Gifted with great fluency in composition. 
Dittersdorf wrote extensively in many genres, including 
orchestral, chamber and keyboard music, church music, 
oratorio and opera. The wide circulation of prints and 
manuscript copies of his works reflects the recognition 
he enjoyed throughout Europe during his lifetime. 
Relatively few autographs survive, however, which ren- 
ders dating and authentication difficult, particularly of 
non-dramatic vocal works and instrumental music. For 
dramatic works, the substantial number of extant holo- 
graphs and known dales of composition or first per- 
formance lessens the problem. 

Within Dittersdorf’s instrumental music, the sym- 
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phonics, approximately 120 works, stand out as a highly 
significant contribution. The more than 40 solo con- 
certos form a second important group. Violin concertos 
figure prominently, Dittersdorf having been a virtuoso 
on the instrument, but he also wrote concertos for viola, 
cello, double bass, harpsichord, oboe and flute. The 
remaining instrumental works consist of divertimentos, 
cassations, serenatas, parthias, dances, duos, trios, quar- 
tets, quintets and miscellaneous piano works. 

The development of Dittersdorf’s style may be seen 
clearly in the symphonies, which were composed over a 
long period, comparable to that of Haydn’s symphonic 
output. The evolution is particularly telling in the al~ 
legro themes, which range in content from groups of 
loosely connected motifs in the earliest style to tightly 
constructed musical sentences and paragraphs in more 
advanced works. Stylistic development is also evident in 
the progressively greater contrast and specialization of 
themes. Like the symphonies of Haydn, Dittersdorf’s 
reveal a wealth of novel and convincing solutions to 
problems of form, from the earliest works to the latest; 
especially striking are his manifold, and progressively 
more sophisticated, patterns of theme distribution in 
first-movement sonata form. 

A specially distinctive feature of Dittersdorf’s 
instrumental music is its almost Haydnesque wit, a trait 
found most notably in minuets of the late symphonies 
and characterized by unexpected phrase extensions, 
deceptive cadences and various rhythmic surpnses 
Folk elements, too, often occur in the melodies, much in 
the manner of Haydn. In the design of phrases and 
themes. Dittersdorf incorporated both asymmetrical and 
symmetrical patterns, though these are occasionally 
subject to excessive repetition or sequence. Ditters- 
dorf’s harmonic language was mainly diatonic; his later 
instrumental works, however, sometimes incorporated 
chromatic harmonies and other enrichments such as 
altered mediant and submediant key relationships at 
important structural junctures. Of note is Dittersdorf 's 
penchant for writing programmatic works, which 
include the Sinfonia nel ^usto di cinque nazioni, a set of 
12 symphonies based on literary extracts from Ovid's 
Metamorphoses^ and // combat timento deliumane pas- 
sioni, a seven-movement work, variously designated as 
‘divertimento’ or ‘symphony’, and depicting human 
emotions. 

Among vocal genres Dittersdorf’s operas, operettas 
and Singspiels have far greater historical importance 
than his oratorios, masses and other sacred works. 
Three early attempts at opera, dating from the years in 
Grosswardein, arc mentioned in his autobiography but 
are apparently lost. From the years at Johannisberg 1 1 
operas are known, all Italian. According to a letter of 16 
rJccembcr 1776 from Dittersdorf to Pnnee Esterhazy, 
nine of these operas were sent to the prince, of which 
five were performed at Eszterhaza under Joseph 
Haydn’s direction. All but one of the works sent to the 
prince are extant (in H-Bri). 

Dittersdorf’s most significant dramatic works are his 
Singspiels, written mainly for Vienna (1786-90) and for 
the ducal theatre in Dels (cl 794-9). His first Singspiel, 
the highly successful Doctor und Apotheker, and his 
subsequent works in the genre, particularly Betrug 
dutch Aherglauben (1786) and Die Liebe im 
Narrenhause (1787), helped to crystallize the form as it 
was to persist well into the 19th century. As Riedinger 
has shown, Dittersdorf attained a goal towards which 


other Viennese Singspiel composers had also directed 
their efforts: the successful fusion of Singspiel in Hiller’s 
style with opera buffa. He achieved this by incorporat- 
ing folklike music, generally characteristic of the for- 
mer, and the large-scale ensembles and finales of the 
latter. Although Dittersdorf’s contribution to other 
genres, particularly the symphony, was also significant, 
it was through innovations in the Singspiel that he made 
his most lasting impression on music history. 

WORKS 

bdition C. D. von Dittersdorf AusgewdMte Orrhesterwerke, cd 
J Licbcskind (Leipzig, 1899 1904//? 1970) [L] 

(thematu index in Pulkert. in preparation) 

DRAMA nc 

II viaggiatorc amcricann m Joannesberg (faice, S, 1 Pintus), 
Johannisberg, 1 May 1771, lost 

L'amore dispre/zalo (Pancratio. Amorc in musica) (operetta buffa), 
Johannisberg, 1771, A-lVgm 

11 finto pa/zo per amorc (operetta giocusa, 2), Johannisberg, 3 June 
1772, H-Bn 

11 lutorec la pupilla (drainma giocoso, 3). Johannisbeig, I May 1773 
Bn 

Lo sposo burlaio (operetta giocosa. ?Ditlersdorl ). Johannisbeig. 1773 
or 177'S. //«, also as Dcr gcfoppte Krauligam (trans Oittertdorf) 

11 (ribunaiedi Glove (serenade with prol), Johannisberg, 1774, 0B-l,cni 
11 maniscalco (operetta giocosa, 2), Johannisberg, I May 
identical with Dcr gelehrte Hufschmied (KafTka) 

La contadina fedeic (opera giocosa, 2), Johannisberg, earn 1776, Bn 
La moda o sia Gli scompigli domcstjci (dramma giocoso. 3). 
Johannisberg. 3 June 1776, Bn 

L’Arcifanfano. re dc’ matli (opera giocosa, 3, C Goldoni), 
Johannisbeig, by 1776, Bn 

II baronc di rocca antica (operetta giocosa). Johannisberg, by 1 776, Bn 
I visionari, Johannisberg, by 1776, lost 

Doctor und Apotheker (Dcr Apolheker und dcr Doctor) (Singspiel, 2, 
Cl Stephanie jr. after L’apothicaire dc Murcic), Vienna. National 
11 July 1786. A-Wgm, Wn, B-Bc, D-Bds, Dlh. SWI, vocal scon. 
(Mainz. cl 786. Vienna, 1787), ed L Fi.scherandF Gcssnei (Berlin. 
1943) 

Betrug diirch Abcrglaubcn oder Die Schatzgrabci (Dcr glucklichc 
Betrug, Die dienstbaren (Jeister) (Sing.spiel. 2, F Fbcrl), Vienna, 
Karnlncrior, 3(X:l 1786, A-H'gm, D~Bds, modern edn (Lcip/ig 
n d ) 

IXrmotriU) corretto (opera giocosa, 2, G Brunati, after J f Kegnarcl), 
composed 1786, Vienna. National. 24 Jan 1787, 4-Wgm, Wn, /)- 
iSfir, known under various titles incl Silenc (trans Dittersdorf). Dcr 
ncue Democril (trans H G Schmieder), perf as Dcmocrii dcr 
Zweyte, Hamburg, 27 July 1791, with altered text 
Die Liebc im Narrenhause (Singspiel, 2. Stephanie), composed 1786, 
Vienna, Karntnertor, 12 April 1787, A-fVgni, D-Bds. Rp, F-Pl, as 
Orpheus der Zwcylc, Hamburg, 1788, with altered text and music, 
vocal score (Mam/, 1790) 

Das rote Kappehen oder Hilft’s nichl so schadl’s nichi (Die rote Kappe. 
Da.s Rotkappehen) (comic operetta, 3, Dittersdorf, after F Livigni 
Giannina c Bernadone), Vienna, Karntnertor, 1 788, A~Wgm, D-Bth. 
LUh, vocal .score (Mainz, 1792, Leipzig, 1792), also perl Johan 
msberg, cl 787 

Im Dunkcln isl nicht gut munkcln oder Irrung uber Irrung (2.S,000 
Gulden) (comic opera. 2, C H Spicss), Vienna, Wiedner, Feb 1789. 
A-KR, also dltrib Piccinni, see Riedinger, 23111' 

Hieronymus Knicker (Lucius Knicker, Chrisostomus K nicker. Hokus 
Pokus Oder Die Lebensessenz) (Singspiel, 2, Ditlcr.sdorf). Vienna. 
Karntnertor. 7 July 1789, A-Wgm, D-Bd\\ Dlh, Mbs, ? also perl 
Johannisberg, t l787. Vienna, Karntnertor, 1787, vix;al score 
(Mannheim, t l 791 , Leipzig, n dj, ed R Klcinmichcl (Ixip/ig, 1890. 
Vienna, n d.) 

Die Hochzeit des Figaro (Singspiel, 2, '^Dittersdorf, after 
Beaumarchais), Brno, ?1789, music lost, 7 identical with Dcr Barbier 
vom Dorfe 

Dcr SchilTspatron oder Der neue Gulsherr (Singspiel, 2, J F. Jungcr; 
Dittersdorf), Vienna, Wiedner, 1789, A-Wgm, D-Dlb, as Der 
Gutsherr oder Giirgc und Hannchcn, Dresden, 1799; vocal score 
(Leipzig, 1793) 

Hokus-Pokus Oder Dcr Gaukelspiel (comic opera, 2, C A. Vulpius/Dii- 
tersdorf), Vienna, Karntnertor, 1790, Dlb, ov. (Mainz, fl794) 

Der Teufel cin Hydraulikus (comedy, 3, J F E Albrecht, after H 
Weidmann Der Bcttelstudent), Gratz, 1 790, Dlh 
Dcr Fiirst und sein Volk (pasticcio, 1, G. C Claudius), Leipzig, *^5 
March 1791, music lost, collab F. A Piterlin, F G Bcrtoni 
Das Gespenst mit dcr Trommel (Geisterbanner) (Singspiel, 2, 
Dittersdorf, after Goldoni. Conte Caramella), Ocls, 16 Aug 1794, A- 
Wgm, D-Bds, Dlb 



Don Quixote dcr Zweyte (Don Chisciotio) (SmgspicI, 2, Dittersdorr), 
Dels, 4 Feb 1 795, Dlb 

Gott Mars und der Hauptmann von Barenzahn (Gott Mars Oder Der 
eiserne Mann) (Singspiel, 2, Dittersdorf), Ocis, 30 May 1795, Dlb 
Der Durchmursch (F. X. Girzik), Oels, 29 Aug 1 795; arr Dittersdorf 
from J B. Paneck; Die chnstliche Judenbraut 
Der Schach von Schiras (Singspiel, 2, 7Dittcrsdorf, after A von 
Kotzebue; Sultan Wampum), Oels, 15 Sept 1795, Dlb 
Die befreyten Gwclfen (Die Guclfen) (prol), Oels. 29 Oct 1795. Dlb 
IJgolino (serious Singspiel, 2, ?DiUersdorr, after H W von 
Gerstenberg), Oels, 11 June 1796, Dlb 
Die lustigen Weibcr von Windsor (Singspiel. 2, Dittersdorf, after 
Shakespeare, arr G. C. Romer). Oels. 25 June 1796, Dlb 
Dcr schone Herbsttag (dialogue, 1, after Mctastasio- Vero omaggio), 
Oels, 29 Oct 1796, Dlb 

Der Ternengewinnst oder Der gcdemutigte Stolz (Terno secco) 
(Singspiel, 2, Dittersdorf, after It. text). Oels. 11 Feb 1797, Dlb 
Der Madchenmarkt (Singspiel, 3, K A Herklots. after Saintfoix), Oels, 
18 April 1797, Dlb, ? identical with II mcrcato di ragazze, 1798 
Die Opera buffa (comic opera, 2, C F Bretyncr), Vienna, Kamlncrtor. 
1798 

Don C’oribaldi ossia L'usurpata prepotenza (drama, 2), composed 
V 1798, Dresden, 1798 

Lin Stuck mil kleinen Liedern, opera based on Frau Sybilla trinkt 
kcincn Wein and Das Reich der Tolen, aimic opera based on Amorc 
in musica (irans Dittersdorf) perf Grosswardcin, rl 767, lost, see 
writings (1801 ) 

lX*r dlle Uberall und Nirgcnds, frag ; Dcr rcisendc Schulmcistcr (tno, 

1 ). yt- li'gw, Auguste el Theodor; Die Nachl und Ungcfiihr (comedy) 

VCK.AI 

(^la/a approximate) 

ls.i(xo,figuradeIredentore(Melaslasio,trans Bishop ofGrosswardein). 
oratorio. Gro.sswardein, 1766 

II Davidc nclla Valle di Terebintho (Pinlus). oratorio, Johannisberg, 
1771, also known as Davidde penitente 
L'l.slhcr ossia La lihcratricc del popolo giudaico nella Persia (Pinlus). 

oratorio, Vienna, 19, 21 13cc 1773, A-Wgm, Wn, D-Bds, ov in L ix 
Cjiobbc (Hiob) (Pmtus), oratorio, Vienna. 8 -9 April 1786. A-H^gm, D- 
Hih 

raiuatas with orch Cantalc auf das Geburts-Fesl seiner Majestat 

dcs Konigs (Berlin, 1781). Cantatc auf Lichlmess, D-Bd\, 2 cantatas, 
(jrosswardein, 1765, 2 listed in Breitkopf suppl . 1778, 7 further 
works 

hatred 4 masses, 4vv, insts, org, A-Wn, D-Bds, Dlb, PL-WRu, 12 
lurthcr musses, A-KN, KR. D-Mhs, Requiem, Kyrie ct Gloria, 5 
ollcrtoncs, antiphon. 4 5vv, insts, org, PL-WRu, 6 offertories, D- 
Hp. 8 litanies, 12 ariac seu oflertoria ex canticis Salomonis etc . 
4vv, 2 vn. 2 fl/ob, 1-2 va, org (2 hn, vc ad hb) (Augsburg, 1795), 
i 160 anas, offertories, graduals, motets, 22 miscellaneous works 
Secular Das Madchen von Kola ein Gesang Ovsians, ana (Leipzig, 
179*'), 3 anas, S. insts, D-Bds, Dlb 

ORCHESTRAL 

(data approximate, for further details see Kreh.s) 

Svms IthcmaiiL index in Grave]’ extant pubd sets 6 simphonies a 8, 
op I (Amsterdam), 6 as op.4 (Pans, *^1769), 3 as op 5 (Pans, 
'M769), 3 as op 6 (Pans, ’M773), 4 as op 7 (Puns, '^1773), 6 as op 13 
(Pans, 1781), 3 simphonies exprimant 3 metamorphoses d’Ovidc, 
nos I 3 (Vienna, 1785), L i-iii 13 MS syms on Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, nos 4 6, Dlb, H-Bn, L iv- vi. nos 7-12 lost, except 
in arrs for pf 4 hands by Dittersdorf]; further extant edns listed in 
RISM, A/I/2, incl Sinfonia ncl gusto di 5 nazioni, 4 insts (2 ob, hn 
ad lib) (Pans, 1767), many sources, csp. A~Gd, KR, LA, Ssp, B-Bc, 
CS-Bm, KRa, Pnm, D-Bds, Dlb, DO, HR, Rtt, SWl, (IB-Lbm, H-Bn, 
l-Giil), Pc, US-Wc; 3 syms cd. in DT6, Ixxxi. Jg xliii/2 
( 1936//? 1960), 3 further syms, L vii-viii, xi (incl Grande sym- 
phonic Le camaval ou La redoutc), £-12 in contemporary 
anthologies, 59 authentic syms listed in Breitkopf suppis (1766- 
87). r210 syms attrib Dittersdorf, of which rl20 may be authentic 
Cones 18 for vn. incl 2 in A-Wgm, 16 listed in Breitkopf suppis. 
(1766-77); 3 for 2 vn, 1 ed m Concertino (Mainz, 1964), 5 for va, 
mcl 3 listed in Breitkopf suppis. (1776-7); 1 for vc. D-SWl; 2 for 
db, mcl 1 m SIVI; 1 for va. db; I for fl, cd in Corona, hv 
(Wiesbaden, 1948); 4 for ob, incl 3 listed in Breitkopf suppl (1775). 
5 for hpd‘ 1 pubd (Berlin and Amsterdam, 1776). 1 in Bds, auto- 
graph, 1799, 1 m Dlb, 3 listed in Breitkopf suppis, ( 1 772-3), I cd in 
NM. xli (1929); Grosses Concert, 1 1 insts, 1766, 2 for str qt, orch, 
Dlh, 2 concertinos, 1 for 2 vn, 2 va, 2 ob, 2 hn, bn, b 

CHAMBER 

P (data approximate) 

-nscmble 1 5 divertimentos, incl. llcombattimentodeirumanepassioni. 
ed. in L X, 4 in A-Wgm, B-Bc, D-Bds, 5 cassations, 2 pubd 
(Pans, 1768); 4 serenades, str, 2 hn, Bds, Dlb, 1 cd m DTO, Ixxxi, 
Jgxliii/2 (1936/R); 35 parthias, wind insts, 3 cd. H. Ricmann, 
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Collegium musicum, ci (Wiesbaden, 1948); Petit ballet en forme 
d'une contredanse. Dlb, L ix; 24 dances for the Redoutensaal, 1794 
Str 6 qnts, 2 vn, va. vc, b. autograph 1782, Bds; 6 qnts, 2 vn, v, 2 vc, 
autograph 1789. Bds, Dlb; 6 sir qts (Vienna, 1788); 6 sonatas, 2 vn, 
b, op 1 (Pans, 71767), ed. in HM, xcii (1952); 6 sonatas, 2 vn, va, 
op.2 (Amsterdam); [6] Trii, 2 vn, b, op 6 (Pans, 1771); 12 other 
trios, 2 vn. b, listed in Breitkopf suppis (1767-73); 3 str trios; Vn 
Sonata, 2 vn duos, duo for va, vc/b: A- Wgm; 14 duos, vn, b, incl. 2 in 
Wgm, listed in Breitkopf suppis. (1769-71) 

Kbd Sonata, autograph 1799, ID-Bds; 12 sonatas, 4 hands, 1796- 7. 6 
sonatas. 4 hands (based on 6 Ovid syms ], 1 2 sonatas, 1 796-7 [bas^ 
on qts and trios], 1 2 lieder, romances and anas with variations, 72 
preludes: announced in AMZ, i (1798-9), Intelligenz-Blatt. v; 20 
English dances (Hamburg, n d.); further miscellaneous works 

WRITINGS 

Letter on matters concerning the composer of cither serious or comic 
opera, AMZ, i (1798-9), col. 138 

Letter concerning the importance of proper scansion in musical settings 
of Italian verse. AMZ, i (1798 9), col 201 
Karl von Dittersdorfs lebensbeschreibung. setnem Sohne in die Feder 
diktieri (Leipzig, 1801, Eng trans , 1896/R1970); cd N Miller 
(Munich, 1967) 
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MARGARET H. GRAVE 

Dittmer, Luther A(lbert) {h Brooklyn, New York, 8 
April 1927). American musicologist of German de- 
scent. He took the AB in 1947 and the AM at Columbia 
University in 1949; he also took courses at the Juilliard 
School of Music and under Kinkeldey at Harvard. In 
1949 he began studies at the University of Basle, where 
he was taught by Handschin (musicology), Wilhelm 
Altwegg (Germanic studies) and Albert Bruckner (Latin 
palaeography); he received the doctorate at Basle in 
1952 with a dissertation on the Worcester Fragments. 
He taught at Wagner College (1 953-4), Adelphi 
College (1954-8) and the Manhattan School of Music 
(1955-7). In 1958 he became associated with Brooklyn 
College and the PhD music course at the City 
University of New York. He was director of the 
Institute of Mediaeval Music, which he founded in 1957. 
In 1976 he became head of the music department at the 
University of Ottawa. 

Dittmer’s interests include French and English 
polyphonic music of the 13th and 14th centuries and 
16th-century Huguenot music, and as director of the 
Institute of Mediaeval Music he has provided scholars 
with facsimiles of MSS including the major Notre Dame 
sources and translations of theoretical writings. He has 
also compiled a complex catalogue of the Worcester 
Fragments with transcriptions of as many of the 
polyphonic pieces as could be deciphered. His trans- 
lations of theorists (which have been criticized for in- 
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accuracies) include writings on the Notre Dame School 
and on mensural notation. 

WRITINGS 

Auszug aus The Worcester Music Fragments (diss , U of Basle. 1952; 

Musicological Studies, i (Brooklyn. 1955)) 

'Binary Rhythm, Musical Theory and the Worcester Fragments', MD, 
vii (1953), 39 

‘An English Discantuum Volumcn’, MP, viii (1954), 19-58 
‘The Ligatures of the Montpellier Manuscript'. MD, ix (1955). 35 
‘The Dating and the Notation of the Worcester Fragments', MD, xi 
(1957), 5 

‘Bcitrage zum Studien dcr Worceslcr-Fragmente’. Mf, x (1957), 29 
ed and trans ■ Anonymous IV, Musical Theorists in Translation, i 
(Brooklyn, 1959) 

ed. and trans Robert de Handio Rules, Musical Theorists in 
Translation, ii (Brooklyn, 1959) 

ed F Ludwig Repertorium organorum recentioru et motetorum 
vetusiLssimi still, Musicological Studies, vii (Brooklyn, 2/1964); xvii 
(Brooklyn, 2/1972) 

‘Einc /erlegte dreistimmige Klausel', Speculum musicae artis Festgahe 
fur Heinrich Husmann (Munich, 1970), 93 
‘Weslcrn-Europcan Music of the Christian Era before 14(X) Research 
unAVyihXxcutxon', Musicology and the Computer, ed B S Brook (New 
York, 1970), 190 

EDITIONS 

Bihl Nac Madrid MS 20486, Publications of Mediaeval Musical 
Manuscripts, I (Brooklyn, I957)|facs edn with important intriKluc- 
tion] 

The Worcester Fragments a Catalogue Raisonne and Transcription, 
MSD, ii(1957) 

A Central Source of Notre Dame Polyphony, Publications of Mediaeval 
Musical Manuscripts, in (Brooklyn. 1959) [facs edn with important 
introduction] 

Paris', B N Ms nouv acq fr 13521 and 11411, ibid, iv (Brooklyn. 
1959) 

Worcester Add 68, Westminster Abbey 33327, Madrid, Bibl Nac 192, 
ibid, V (Brooklyn, 1959) 

Oxford Bod! Lib I Mt in Lit d 20 London Add 25031 , Chicago 654 
App,, ibid, VI (Brooklyn, 1960) 

Wolfenbuttel 1099 [1206), ibid, ii (Brooklyn, 1960) 

Firenze. Btblioteca Medicea-lMurenziana, Pluien 29, I, ibid x xi 
(Brooklyn, 1966-7) 

C Ooudimel Troisieme livre de psaumes en forme de motets. Oeuvres 
completes, lii (New York, 1969), Cinquieme livre des psaumes en 
Jorme de motets, ibid, v (New York. 1972) 

PAULA MORGAN 

Dittrich, Paul-Heinz {h Gornsdorf, Erzgebirge, 4 Dec 
1930). German composer. He studied composition with 
Finke and choral conducting with Ramin at the Leipzig 
Musikhochschule (1951-6). After working as a choir- 
master in Weimar (1956 8) he attended Wagner- 
Regeny’s composition master classes at the German 
Academy of Arts, Berlin (1958-60). He was artistic 
director and conductor of a Berlin folk ensemble 
(1960-63), and thereafter lectured as Oberassistent in 
theory and composition at the Berlin Hochschule fiir 
Musik. From the early 1970s his music became more 
widely known through pierformanccs m West Germany, 
notably at the 1973 Donaueschingen Festival {areae 
sonantes). Dittrich has developed from early alter- 
cations with the traditions handed on by his teachers to 
an independent preoccupation with linguistic and phon- 
etic ideas, in both instrumental and vocal music, aiming 
at a ‘phonetic-instrumental poetry’ through a mixture of 
tones, noises and speech. In 1972 his Schlagzeilen 
received first prize at the Boswil composers' com- 
petition. 

WORKS 
(selective list) 

9 kleine Klavierstucke, 1960, Orchestermusik, I960: Pentaculum, wind 
qnt, 1960, Str Qt no I, 1960; Inschc Harfe (Irish trad ), Bar, cham- 
ter orch, 1965, 3 Lieder (J Bobrowski), S, insts, 1967; Golgotha, 
oratorio, solo vv, chorus, orch, 1967; 2 Lieder (Yevtushenko), 
Mez/Bar, pf, 1968; Fabeln und Parabeln zu singen mil den 
Schnabeln, chorus, 1968; Les fleurs de Baudelaire, 3S, insts, 1969, 
Musik fiir Klavicr und 4 Sprecher, 1969, stabiles und mobiles, vocal 
ens, orch, 1969; Begegnung, 9 insts, 1970 
Instrumentalblatter, 9-36 insts, 1970, Kammermusik 1, 4 ww, pf, tape. 


1 970; memento viue (Sophocles. Brecht). Bar, 1 2 solo w. 4 choruses 
5vv, 9 perc, 1971, qua - sie, 2 speakers, cl, vc, pf, 1971, 
Schlagzeilen, 2 pf. 2 perc, tape, 1971; Streichquartelt 71, 1971, areae 
sonantes, S, Mez, A. ob, trbn, vc, orch, 1972-3; Die anonyme 
Stimme, ob, trbn, tape, 1972, Vokalblatter (Old Testament, Joyce, 
Brecht, Goethe), S, 12 solo vv, fl, ob, tape, 1972-3; Collagen, ob, vc, 
pf, tape, 1973, Ob C'onc , ob, jazz group, chamber orch, 1973. 
Flotenkadenz, fl, 1973, Dialogue, fl. db. 1974; Rondo a la Rossini 
iibcrdcnTon'D' wieDiltnch, vc.db. 1974, Kammermu-sik ll,ob,vc, 
pf, tape, 1975, Cantus II ‘Unum ncccssanum', S, orch, 1977 

WRITINGS 

‘Ad nolam', Donaueschingen Festival programme book (1973), 25 
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Divertimento (It.: ‘diversion’, ‘recreation’, ‘enjoyment’; 
Eng. and Ger. by usage; Fr. divertissement). A musical 
form, prominent in the Classical period. 

l The word “divertimento' 2 Form 3 Flistory 

1. The word ‘divertimento’. Following its original 
Italian meaning, ‘divertimento’ is generally understood, 
first, to denote a work pnmarily designed for the enter- 
tainment of the listeners and the players, it presupposes 
on the composer’s part a certain lightness of appijoach, 
though without excluding the possibility of high artistic 
achievement, such as is found in divertimentos by 
Haydn, Boccherini and Mozart Second, a divertimento 
could serve as background music for some social gatper- 
ing such as a conversazione or a banquet. H. C Koch 
(1802) defined the divertimento as follows; it normally 
had solo instrumentation; it was neither polyphonic nor 
extensively developed like the sonata, it was intended to 
please the ear rather than express different shades of 
emotion; historically it stood between the parthia and 
the quartet or quintet This meaning seems to have 
crystallized about 1780; before then it was more vari- 
ously applied, but almost exclusively to music for solo 
instruments Its true historical meaning, then, is ‘a solo 
work’ rather than ‘a diverting work’ 

Various other forms of outdoor music or table music 
(Sf.rhnadr, Cassation, Finalmusik, Noiturno, 
Nac himusik, Partita, Ffloparihif:. Ffldmusik, 
Tafelmusik) are related to the divertimento; the titles 
all have diHerent shades of meaning, but the categories 
often overlap. Some scholars have regarded ‘diver- 
timento’ as a generic term for ail such outdoor music, 
others have regarded it as simply the most generally 
applicable collective term; still others view each form as 
a separate entity. It should be added that Hausswald, in 
his work on Mozart, has taken the serenade as the most 
general category. 

The inexactitude with which titles were applied, by 
composers, copyists and publishers, makes it still harder 
to differentiate between the various types of work allied 
to the divertimento (or to divertimento-like music in 
general). Titles were freely interchanged; a work de- 
scribed by any of those listed~in the preceding paragraph 
might equally appear in other sources as ‘sinfonia’, ‘son- 
ata’, ‘trio’, ‘trattenimento’ or ‘allettamento’. The lack of 
effective copyright laws made control of a title virtually 
impossible in the 1 8th century. The form, the number of 
instruments used, the function, the place or even the 
hour of performance might affect the title chosen. 
Sometimes titles were coupled to provide clearer defi- 
nition (Mozart, Serenata notturna k 239). One title did 
not necessarily exclude another but might suggest a 
different emphasis. ‘Divertimento’ often replaced ‘son- 
ata’ in south German music in 1760-75, and was com- 
mon in the Latin countries; the frequency of the term’s 
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use helped it to become regarded as a comprehensive 
one. From 1 780 onwards the title ‘divertimento’ was the 
commonest among those applied to music of a light 
character. The ways in which the various related titles 
have been applied, and their individual meanings, are 
discussed in separate entries under the headings con- 
cerned. 

2. Form. Studies of the divertimento - and this applies 
equally to the serenade and the nottumo - have gen- 
erally been confined to Mozart’s works and have not 
examined the form in wider contexts; and the signifi- 
cance of the divertimento's normal cyclic structure has 
not been fully recognized. It may comprise from one to 
nine movements, and occasionally as many as 1 3, and is 
thus suite-like in its movement structure. 

From the lime of Wagenseil, the Austrian diver- 
timento for harpsichord usually had three movements. 
Allegro- Andante-Allegro, or Allegro-Minuet-Prcsto 
or Allegro; this is the form used by Haydn in his youth 
In his keyboard pieces of the 1750s or 60s the title 
‘partita’ can be found alongside that of ‘divertimento’, 
though other Austrian composers preferred the term 
‘divertimento’. Earlier divertimentos, with a more 
polyphonic texture (such as those by Porsile, J. C. 
Mann, Wagenseil and Asplmayr), often followed this 
three-movement plan, but composers varied the choice 
and arrangement of movements by including dance-like 
ones as in the earlier suite Their divertimentos have up 
to nine movements. Haydn partook of this tradition 
While he retained the three-movement plan in his key- 
board divertimentos, in the Divertimenti a tre and in the 
notturnos for orchestral performance, he favoured a 
five-movement divertimento form for the Divertimento a 
(juattro, a cinque, etc; this was widely used by his 
contemporaries and may have influenced Mozart, who 
generally preferred the divertimento in five or more 
movements (though his divertimentos for wind alone are 
mostly in four). A five-movement structure, consisting 
of Allegro first and last movements, minuets second and 
fourth, and a central Andante, was almost a norm dur- 
ing the 1760s. The further evolution of this form, by the 
omission of the second minuet, led Haydn to the clas- 
.sical four-movement string quartet. 

The form of the typical divertimento first movement 
IS characteristically galant. It follows the structure 
usually described as ‘rudimentary sonata form’: the 
movement is binary (with repeats of both sections), 
reaching the dominant (relative major in the rare minor- 
key movements) at the end of the first, with the principal 
subject reappearing immediately after the double bar 
(less often the second subject), and a shortened reprise 
after a modulating passage. (This avoidance of thematic 
or motivic elaboration no doubt led to the use of the 
term ‘divertimento’ for free interludes in fugues.) In its 
cyclical formation, and in the structure of its first 
movement, the divertimento forms a clear historical link 
between the suite or partita and the sonata. 

3. History. The earliest known use of the term ‘diver- 
timento’ as a title is in a collection of vocal works by 
Carlo Grossi: II divertimento de' grandi: musiche da 
camera, 6 per servizio di tavoia (Venice, 1681). This 
title makes clear the closeness of the divertimento to 
banqueting music, a relationship maintained to some 
degree during much of the 18th century. The term was 
first applied to instrumental music in Giorgio Buoni’s 
Divertimento per camera for two violins and continuo 


op.l (Bologna, 1693) and (in its French form) by 
Johann Fischer in his Musicalisches Divertissement, a 
collection of overtures and suites (Dresden, 16W- 
17(X)). (The term ‘DIVERTISSEMENT’ had been used in 
France from the late 15th century; it was extensively 
applied in the 17th and 18th centuries to a ‘diverting’ 
interpolation within a larger stage work.) During the 
early 1 8th century terms like ‘trattenimento’, ‘allet- 
tamento’ and ‘ballo* were often used by Italian com- 
posers for sonatas of a lighter kind, rather than ‘diver- 
timento’; Francesco Durante, however, wrote Sei sonate 
divisi in studi e divertimenti for keyboard possibly in 
1732. 

In the pre-Classical and early Classical periods the 
divertimento was much cultivated, particularly at the 
courts, large and small, of south Germany, Austria, 
Bohemia and to some extent north Italy, and encom- 
passed all types of music for solo instruments. The 
forces employed varied a great deal, as is to be expected 
in a repertory largely created for occasional use. Three 
mam types of instrumentation are found: for keyboard, 
with or without accompanying instruments; for wind 
ensemble (commonly based on two oboes, two bassoons 
and two horns), and for stnngs (tno, quartet or quintet), 
often augmented by two horns, sometimes flute, oboe or 
both 

The divertimento for keyboard was closely akin to 
the sonata. Among those who wrote solo keyboard 
divertimentos arc Wagenseil, Haydn and Joseph 
Schuster; the more popular accompanied form was used 
by Georg Benda, Leopold Hofmann, Rosetti, Piccinni 
(according to the Breitkopf catalogue), F. X. Richter, 
Vanhal, Haydn and Mozart (k 254). The wind repertory 
includes several six-part divertimentos by Mozart and 
three by Haydn; Mozart also wrote divertimentos for 
less usual wind combinations, notably a set for clarinets 
and basset-horns and others for two each of oboes, 
english horns, clarinets, bassoons and horns. Wagenseil 
composed divertimentos for two each of oboes, english 
horns, bassoons and horns, which also exist as ‘Suites de 
pieces’ for obbligato piano with two clannets, two 
bassoons and two horns. The divertimento for stnngs, 
with or without other instruments, is the most important 
category. In this form the divertimento is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish from other genres, like the string 
trio, the quartet, and even the symphony and the con- 
certo; it is likely that in some cases the composers had 
orchestral rather than solo performance in mind. 
Among those who wrote divertimentos for strings, 
sometimes with one or more of flutes, oboes and horns, 
are Asplmayr, Dittersdorf, Hofmann, Holzbauer, 
Kammel, Mann, Monn, Pichl, Vanhal, Gassmann (a 
large number for trio and quartet), Jommelli (a set for 
quartet), Boccherini (sets for quartet and for flute with 
string quintet) and several Mannheim composers, 
including J. W. A. and C. Stamitz and G. Toeschi, as 
well as Michael and Joseph Haydn and Leopold and 
Wolfgang Mozart. Joseph Haydn wrote several diver- 
timentos including the baryton, some for string quartet 
and quintet, a number with flute, oboe and strings and a 
small group of late works for two flutes and cello; a set 
of six published as his op.31 (hX: 12), for flute, 
horns and strings, are largely arrangements. Mozart’s 
most important divertimentos are those for strings and two 
horns, K247, 2%lj21\b and 334/320^, substantial, six- 
movement works though generally in a light vein; they 
were composed for various Salzburg families. Mozart’s 
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string trio K 563. a piece of orthodox chamber music, is 
entitled ‘divertimento’ presumably because of its six- 
movement form. There arc very few divertimentos from 
north Germany (C. P. E. Bach made no contribution to 
the form) and a small number from France, where the 
title ‘divertissement’ was sometimes used for sonata-like 
works of a light character. 

Many of the divertimentos of the period 1760-80 
have the lowest part marked simply ‘basso’, a term 
which designated the lowest part and was not an 
instrumental specification. Recent research (by Bar and 
Somfai) suggests that this part, possibly even in string 
quartets, was played not only on a cello but also on a 
double bass, and perhaps by a bassoon as well In works 
performed in the open air, the part was normally played 
on a double bass alone or with bassoon (a bassoon is 
specified with the ‘basso’ of Mozart’s K205/173i/, with 
violin, viola and two horns). But it is unlikely that a 
double bass was used to double or replace the cello in 
string quartets written after 1 770. 

Changing attitudes to music and changing social con- 
ditions brought about the end of the divertimento’s exist- 
ence in the last years of the 18th century. Neither 
Beethoven nor Schubert wrote divertimentos, though 
Beethoven’s op. 25 Serenade is one in all but name and 
Schubert was among the composers (who also include 
Steibelt, Moscheles and Kuhlau) to use the term ‘diver- 
tissement’ for light and brilliant works for the piano. In 
the 20th century several composers have applied the 
title to music of a comparatively easy-going, diverting 
character: they include Busoni (for flute and orchestra, 
op. 52, 1920), Bartok (for strings, 1939), Berkeley (for 
chamber orchestra, op. 18, 1943), Stravinsky (a concert 
suite, 1949, from his ballet The Fairy’s Kiss) and Henze 
(for two pianos, 1964). 
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HUBERT UNVERRICHT 

Divertissement. French term used since the 17th cen- 
tury, partly as an equivalent of the Italian Diver- 
timento bul al.so in wider sen.ses for music, usually with 
spectacle, intended for entertainment or diversion. It 
could apply, in the 17th and 18th centuries, to a simple 
pastorale or to an entire month’s entertainment of which 
the pastorale was but one modest part; a chamber captata 
might be subtitled ‘divertissement’ (for example, 
Bernier’s fifth book of cantatas ‘en maniere dc divertis- 
.sements’), and all six volumes of Mourel’s music com- 
posed for the Nouveau Theatre Italien are grouped gen- 
encally as ‘divertissements’ 

Two general categories of divertissement may be dis- 
tinguished The first and more important is the divertis- 
sement of vocal solos, ensembles and dances used as a 
portion of a larger stage work and often, but not ex- 
clusively, ancillary to the mam action. Such are the 
divertissements found within the acts of pastorales, iragF 
cites ivrtques, operas-hallets, productions of the Theatres 
de la Foire, parodies and operas comiques. Divertisse- 
ments in spoken drama, whether within or between the 
acts (where they were sometimes called ‘intermedes’), 
were more closely related to the action, for example 
those by Lully and Charpentier for the comedies-balleh 
of Moliere and those by Charpentier, Lalande, Collin de 
Blamont, Mouret, Gillier, J -B. Quinault, Rameau, 
Grandval and Blaise for the plays that P. and T. Cor- 
neille, F’uzclicr, Piron, Legrand, Rcgnard, Dancourt. 
Boissy and Marivaux wrote for the French and Italian 
theatres. Divcriissemcnis were written by Campra. 
Charpentier, Collasse, Desmarets, Clerambault and 
Blainville for insertion between the acts of Latin 
tragedies performed each August at the Jesuit College 
Louis-le-Grand to mark the end of the academic year. 

Many divertissements of the Lully-Quinault trage- 
dies lyriques show skilful liaison between dance and 
dramatic action. In the divertissement of Act 2 ol 
Roland (.scenes iii v), for example, the bucolic levity of 
a village wedding olTers the greatest possible contrast lo 
the mounting anger of the distraught hero. Cahusac 
elevated the danse en action to a dramatic principle m 
his texts for Rameau {Les fetes de Polymnie, Les fetes de 
T Hymen et de i’ Amour, Zai's, blais and Zoroastrr) 
Later in the century, Jean-Georges Noverre made this 
the basis of his danses en pantomimes. 

A second category comprises works entitled ‘diver- 
tissement’ which are self-contained musical entertain- 
ments, usually on a pastoral or allegorical theme, in 
single or multiple acts such as Campra’s Venus, fi^te 
galante (1698), a divertissement in prologue and one 
act. Works meeting this description, however, were not 



always called ‘divertissement’. At the height of the 
grand siicle, this type of divertissement marked such 
events as victories and royal births, and was often hand- 
somely staged (see the Chauveau engravings in 
Felibien's Les divertissemens de Versailles , 1676). All 
the main composers of the period were expected to write 
such pieces d’occasion, many of which are lo.st (the ten 
divertissements by Collin de Blamont, for example) 
Also in this category arc the grands divertissements 
ordered by Louis XIV in 1664 and 1674; these spec- 
tacles, mounted at great expense and often lasting for 
days or even weeks, were a series of divertissements, 
usually with a central theme. The first of them, Les 
plaisirs de I'lle enchantee^ for example, was a three-day 
celebration in honour of the queen and queen mother 
based on Ariosto’s Orlando jurioso. 

As the centre of gravity shifted from court to Parisian 
town houses or country chateaux during the last years 
of Louis XlV's reign and during the regency, musical 
patronage shifted from king to noblemen and even to 
wealthy middle-class gentlemen This resulted in 
displays such as the famous ‘Grandes nuits' of the 
Duchess of Maine at her chateau at Sceaux for which 
Mourct, Bernier, Marchand, Bourgeois and Collin de 
Blamont composed a senes of divertis.sements in 1714 
and 1715. 
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Divine Liturgy (Byzantine) (Gk he them leitourgia). In 
the Eastern Chnstian rites, the Eucharist, corresponding 
to the Mass of the Roman nte. In the strict sense the 
lenn Tiiurgy' is confined to the anaphora, or consecra- 
tion prayers, followed by the communion and dismissal 
rues The Greek nte, unlike the Roman, has three litur- 
gies in normal use, other Eastern riles, especially the 
Syriac riles, use dozens of early anaphoras. Two of the 
three Byzantine liturgies, those regularly used, contain 
cinaphoral prayers attributed to St Basil and St John 
Chrysostom respectively; that of St Basil is celebrated 
at major feasts, and that of St John Chrysostom at 
ordinary feasts. Apart from their anaphoras, their con- 
tent and structure is practically identical, and they are 
thus treated together here. The third liturgy, that of the 
I’resanctified (‘previously consecrated’) Host, represents 
the ceremonial for days in Lent when no consecration 
takes place. The following account concerns the musical 
t-ontent of the Byzantine liturgies in the late Middle 
Ages. 

als(t By/ANIIN)- Rm-, MIISK (>l TIfh 
' Liturgies of Si Basil and St John t'hrysostom 2 Liturgy of the 
t^rcsiincuficd 

1 Liturgies of St Basil and St John Chrysostom. 
The chants occurring in the first part of the Mass, the 
of the Catechumens, are as follows: 

(«) Three opening antiphons (selections from the Psal- 
ler, normally Psalms xci, xcii and xciv) or three typika 
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(‘typical’ psalms; Psalms cii and cxlv and the hymn Ho 
monogenes huios (‘O only-begotten Son’) and the 
Beatitudes); followed by the dsodikon (invitatory for- 
mula), ‘O come let us worship', from Psalm xciv. 

(/>) The Ordinary ‘Multos annos’ acclamations of the 
celebrant; dunng the Byzantine Empire, imperial ac- 
clamations naming members of the ruling house were 
also sung. 

(c) The Trisag ION, found in three versions: H agios 
ho Theos (‘Holy God, Holy and Mighty’), the Ordinary 
Trisagion; Hosoi eis Christon (‘Who in Christ is bap- 
tized'), the Trisagion for feasts of the Saviour; and Ton 
stauron sou proskynoumen (‘The Cross do we adore’), 
the Trisagion for feasts of the Holy Cross. 

{d) Chants before the Epistle: the announcement 
Psalmos to Dauid, and the Bond responsorial 
prokeimenon (corresponding to the Roman gradual or 
the Ambro.sian psalmellus), whose text is drawn from 
the Psalter. A yearly cycle of Proper prokeimcna is 
found in the old Constantinopolitan psaltikon. 

{e) Chants before the Gospel: the announcement 
Alleluia psalmos to Dauid, and the florid responsorial 
alleluia and verse (corresponding to that of the Roman 
and Ambrosian rites). A yearly cycle of some 60 chants 
IS found in the psaltikon. 

(./) Dismissal of the catechumens and invocation of 
the faithful Ho.soi ptstoi, corresponding to Latin for- 
mulae such as Si quis catechumenus est 
The Mass of the Faithful follows- 
(g) Offertory the cheroubikon, found in three ver- 
sions Hot ta cherouhim (‘We who mystically represent 
the cherubim'), the Ordinary cheroubikon; Sigesato 
pasa sarx (‘Let all mortal flesh keep silence’), for Holy 
Saturday and some other occasions; and Tou deipnou 
sou tou mystikou (‘Of thy mystical Supper'), for 
Maundy Thursday. 

(/i) Creed, sometimes preceded (at the Kiss of Peace) 
by Patera huion kai hagion pneuma (‘Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit’) Greco-Latin creeds found in 9th- and 
10th-century Western manuscripts may indicate that the 
creed was sung at an early date in the East; but the creed 
was not sung during the Eucharist in the East after the 
Iconoclastic penod (725-842). The ‘Nicean’ and 
‘Constantinopolitan’ creeds were sung in association 
with annual commemorations of the Acts of ecumenical 
councils, to music (notated only in 11th-century lection- 
ary (ekphonetic) neumes) which was evidently simple. A 
setting of the creed by Mark of Corinth, in the plagal 
mode on E, dates from the mid- 1 5th century; an anony- 
mous ‘new’ late 1 5th-century melody is in the authentic 
mode of G. 

(/) Chants with the anaphora. The anaphora of St 
Basil may be preceded by a sung introduction, Axton 
kai dikaion estin (‘It is worthy and right’). The triple 
Sanctus is the chief anaphora! chant in the East as in the 
West, but the Eastern Sanctus, unlike the Western, exists 
in a single main melodic tradition, occasionally elab- 
orated in a florid manner in southern Italy in the 13th 
century and in the Byzantine Empire in the 14th and 
15th. The same traditional music is sung for the Amen 
responses following the Words of Institution, and for 
the hymn at the anamnesis, Se hymnoumen se 
eulogoumen (‘Wc praise thee, we bless thee’). Hymns 
in honour of the Virgin may be inserted: in the liturgy of 
St Basil, Epi soi chairei Kecharitomene pasa he ktisis 
(‘All creation rejoices in thee'), in the liturgy of St John 
Chrysostom, Axion estin hos alethds (‘It is very meet 
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to bless thee'). 

O') Communion chants (koinonika) An early cycle ol 
some 30 Proper koinonika for the year occurs in the 
moderately florid style of the asmatikon. This 
Constantinopolitan collection also transmits sets of 
melodies in each of the eight modes for two Ordinary 
koinonika; one for Saturdays, based on Gaudete fusti 
(Psalm xxxii.l) and one for Sundays, based on Laudate 
Dominum de caehs (Psalm cxlviii 1). 

(/c) Post -communion hymns, sacerdotal benediction 
and incidental hymns. The Ordinary post-communion, 
Plerdtheld to stoma hemon (‘Let our mouth be filled’), 
exists in settings from the 13th century. The benedic- 
tion, Eic to onoma Kyrwu (Sit nomen Domini. Psalm 
cxii.2) is also sung, and another early hymn, Eidomen to 
phos to alcthmon (‘We have seen the true light’). 
Incidental hymns may be sung- the ninth ode of the 
Good Friday kanon. Ten timioteran ton cherouhmi 
(‘You who are more honourable than the cherubim’), 
and a Proper apolytikion (dismissal hymn) and Proper 
kontakion. 

2. LiTURCiY OF TFtE PRESANCTIFIED. The third 
Byzantine liturgy is attributed in some By/antine 
sources to ‘St Gregory the Dialogist’, i.e St Ciregory the 
Great. Its framework differs in a number of respects 
(besides the absence in it of a consecration prayer) from 
that outlined above, there are links with Hcsperinos 
(Byzantine Vespers), and although the origin of this 
liturgy IS usually considered late, its theme of light 
reflects the early nte of Lucernarium and gives it an 
archaic aspect. 

Five Ordinary chants particularly distinguish this 
liturgy. The vesper hymn Ph(h hilaron ‘(Gladsome light 
of the Father's glory') is sung at the Fntrance and 
follows the opening .set of vesper psalms The Lenten 
Ordinary prokeimenon, Kateuthynthetd he proseuchc 
mou (‘Let my prayer be set forth’. Psalm cxl 2) precedes 
the Epistle. There are Ordinary Lenten versions also of 
the chcroubikon (Nyn hai dvnameis ton ourandn. ‘Now 
the celestial powers’) and koinonikon (Geusasthe kui 
idete. ‘O taste and see’. Psalm xxxiii.8) fhe oldest 
settings of the latter chant are in the plagal mode on E, 
the asmatikon also transmits an early cycle of settings in 
each of the eight modes. Finally, there is a distinctive 
postcommunion, Eulogesd ton Kvrion (‘I will bless the 
Lord at all times’. Psalm xxxiii 1). 
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KENNETH LEVY 

Divine Office. A series of worship services performed in 
the course of each day and night in the Roman Catholic 
Church. Sources from as early as the 6th century give 
detailed information about the Office, though its origins 
are clearly much older; indeed, some features of the 
Office arc also found in the Jewish prayer hours in 
which Christ and his disciples took part. In this article, 
and in those on the individual services, the Office is 
described as it is presented m manuscripts of the Middle 
Ages; for information on the structure and content of 
the Divine Office after the reform of the breviary called 
for by the Council of Trent and completed in 1568 
under Pius V, and that of Pius X (1911), see Righetti, 
Pascher and Miller Vatican Council II called for a 
fundamental renewal of the Divine Office; the Latin \lexi 
to implement this was published m 1972 under the title 
Liturgia horarum (LITURGY OF THE HOURS). 

The Divine Office consists of eight services, each 
traditionally associated with a particular time of day 
Matins, a long service, originally called Vigils, begin- 
ning after midnight (often about 3 a.m.); Lauds, at day- 
break, Prime, at 6 a.m , Terce, at 9 a.m.; Sexl, at noon. 
None, at 3 pm.. Vespers, at twilight; Compline, before 
retiring Prime, Terce, Sexl and None are often referred 
to together as the Littlf. HOURS. The services in the 
Divine Office are composed of psalms and canticles with 
antiphons, Ic.ssons followed by responsories, hymns, 
versicles with responses and prayers The arrangement 
of these in the Office in the course of the day and year 
follows a fixed pattern, referred to as the cursus. There 
are two somewhat different cursus the Roman cursus, 
followed in churches, which was not given a precise 
description until Amalar of Metz (r830); and the mon- 
astic cursus, followed in monasteries, for which there is 
an outline in the Rule of St Benedict (r5.30). 

Of the material in the Divine Office, some is unchan- 
ging for example, the canticle Benedivtus Dominus Dcus 
Israel is always chanted near the end of Lauds, and the 
Magmjieai near the end of Vespers. Some of it changes 
through the course of the week according to a regular 
pattern each week all of the psalms are chanted, with 
some assigned to each day. This arrangement is shown 
more or less explicitly in the liturgical psalter, breviary, 
antiphoncr or ordinal of a particular church, monas- 
tery or religious order. The psalms m the weekly cycle 
arc sung with antiphons; other sung texts that change 
from one day of the week to the next in a regular scheme 
include the Lauds canticles and their antiphons, the 
antiphons for the Benedivtus at Lauds and the 
Magnificat at Vespers, the antiphons for the invitatory 
of Matins, and (in some later sources of the Roman 
cursus, and in the monastic cursus) the hymns for van- 
ous services of the Divine Oflfice. The whole of this may 
he referred to as the ‘Sunday and ferial Office', an 
annua] senes of Matins lessons which covers the whole 
Bible (at least in principle) is combined with it. 

From lime to lime a Proijer Office is substituted for 
the Office of the feria, either of the Proper of the Time 
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Dixitae (Fr.). Tenth. 

Dixon, (Charles) Dean (b New York, 10 Jan 1915; d 
Zug, Switzerland, 4 Nov 1976). Black American con- 
ductor. He studied at the Juilliard School and Columbia 
University in New York, made his conducting debut at 
Town Hall, New York, in 1937, and founded the New 
York Chamber Orchestra the following year. In a sense 
Dixon’s career as a conductor paralleled Manan 
Anderson’s as a singer: he opened several important 
doors to black musicians, being the first to appear as 
guest conductor of Toscanini's NBC SO (1941), of the 
New York PO (1942) and of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
(1943). In 1944 he founded the Amencan Youth 
Orchestra and appeared for the first time with the 
Boston SO, and in 1948 he received Columbia 
University's Alice M. Ditson Award for outstanding 
contributions to modern American music. In 1949 he 
moved to Europe, holding appointments as pnncipal 
conductor of the Goteborg SO in Sweden (1953-60), 
and from 1961 to 1974 as principal conductor of the 
Hesse Radio SO in Frankfurt am Main, where he made 
his home; he was also principal conductor of the Sydney 
SO (1964-7). His London debut was with the BBC SO 
in 1963. In 1970 he began to unite the two strands of 
his career, adding a scries of engagements with the 
leading American orchestras to his European commit- 
ments. Dixon’s repertory combined an enthusiasm for 
Amencan music with a taste for the main European 
iiadition of Beethoven, Brahms and Bruckner His inter- 
pretations tended towards an engaging if occasionally 
wayward warmth rather than brilliance. 

BERNARD JACOBSON 

Dixon, George. English organ designer and wnter on 
organs, who collaborated with the firm of Harrison & 

HARRISON. 

Dixon, George Washington {b 1808, d New Orleans, 
1S6I) American minstrel performer. He made his de- 
but in Albany, New York, with a circus in 1827, and 
performed in New York in 1829 He was one of the first 
performers to impersonate negroes {see MINSTRELSY, 
AMERICAN), and in the early 1830s his skits and songs, 
including Coal Black Rose, My Long-tail Blue and Zip 
i'oon generated the earliest interest in blackface min- 
strels in New York (see POPULAR MUSIC, §11, 6). 

Dixtuor (Fr.). Dezet. 

Dizi, Fran 9 ois Joseph (b Namur, 14 Jan 1780; d Paris, 
U840). South Netherlands harpist and composer. He 
was the son of a music teacher, from whom he received 
bis first violin lessons. However he was self-taught on 
the harp, and it was in order to obtain lessons to im- 
prove his technique that at the age of 16 he decided to 
go to England. He embarked, and after an incident while 
the ship was in harbour he arrived in London penniless 
iind unable to speak any English (according to Fetis 
Uizi dived overboard to rescue a sailor who had fallen 
into the water; the ship went on without him, taking with 
It all his belongings). He somehow found his way to the 
London house of Sebastien Erard, the celebrated maker 
harps and pianos. Erard introduced him to dementi 
perceiving his talent, helped him to establish him- 
before long he came to be regarded as the most 
renowned harpist in London, a reputation he main- 
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tained for the next 30 years. He was equally highly 
regarded as a composer and teacher and among his 
many pupils was Elias Parish -Alvars. 

With Robert Bochsa, Dizi contributed to the enor- 
mous popularity of the harp in England dunng the first 
quarter of the 19th century: when, in 1820, he was 
engaged to lead a band of 12 pedal-harp players con- 
ducted by Henry Bishop at the Covent Garden 
oratorios, Bochsa was immediately commissioned by 
Drury Lane to lead 13 players conducted by George 
Smart. Dizi also developed a number of improvements 
to the pedal-action harp, which he patented: these 
included the 'perpendicular harp' in which the strings 
maintained a vertical line irrespective of pedalling, but 
none of his inventions achieved permanence. 

In 1830 Dizi left London for Paris where, with the 
firm of Pleyel, he planned to found an establishment for 
the manufacture of harps but this came to nothing. He 
did, however, become teacher of the harp to the daugh- 
ters of Louis-Philippe, and one of Dizi’s harps, used at 
these lessons, is now in the museum of the Brussels 
Conservatory. 

Dizi’s most important work for the harp was a senes 
of 48 studies which are still used; they are musical and 
melodious as well as technically valuable. He also pub- 
lished a ‘grande sonate’ in London and, in Pans, varia- 
tions on an Air saxon by Cramer, a Danse du chdle 
with variations, three sets of variations on original 
themes and 1 2 exercises or fantasias for harp with two 
rows of pedals. In addition he published other fantasias, 
romances and variations on English, French and Italian 
tunes 

JOHN LADE 

Djemil, Enyss (b Pans, 20 May 1917). French com- 
poser and teacher. He studied in Paris at the 
Conservatoire and other institutions, his teachers 
including Firmin Touche for the violin. Ion 
Constantinesco and Bigot for conducting, and Aubert 
and Ropartz for harmony and composition. Before 
World War II he appeared as a violinist; thereafter he 
gave his attention to teaching, serving at the Baghdad 
Fine Arts Academy (1947-8) and the Paris 
International Conservatory (194^51), and directing 
the conservatones of St Brieuc (1951-60), Le Mans 
(1960-68) and Clermont-Ferrand (from 1968). 

WORKS 
{selet'iive lL\t) 

Orch Lc jardin des caresses, 1952, Suite bretonne d danser, 1954; 
L’horlogcr-podte, ballet, 1957, Fetes bretonnes, wind, orchd D. Don- 
dcync, Journal intime. Bar, orch, 1968-70, incidental scores 
Chamber Suite m^ievale, fl, gui, 1939, Petite suite, cl, 1945; Sonata, 
F$, vn, pf 1955, Suite pour binious el bombardes, 1956, S minia- 
tures briochincs, vn, pf, 1957, Evocation, accordion, 1966, 
Caprice, complainlc cl rondc, gui, Arvernia. accordion, 1972; 
Progressions, pf, pcrc, 1972; educational pieces 
Pf 3 pclits preludes, 1945; 2 esquisscs, 1945; Sonata, 1947, Petite .suite 
bnochinc, 1957 

Principal publishers* Benda, Djemil, Gras, Leduc, Lemoinc, 
Margueritat, Philippo, Rey 

WRITINGS 

J Guv Ropartz ou la recherche dune vocation I'oeuvre litteratre du 
nuntre et ve.v r^sonancei musicales (diss.. U of Rennes, 1967. Pans. 
1967) 

Articles and collections of verse 

GUY BOURLIGUEUX 

DJor4ievI6, Vladiiiiir R. (b Brcstovac, 1 Dec 1869; d 
Belgrade. 12 June 1938). Yugoslav ethnomusicologist 
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from his association with Agricola in 1505-6, when 
both were members of the chapel of Philip the 
Handsome. The Missa Quern dicunt homines', based on 
a motet by Richafort, may have been wntten in competi- 
tion with a similar mass by Mouton when they were in 
the French royal chapel. His Missa 'Gaude Barbara’, 
based on a motet by Mouton, could have been wntten in 
homage to his colleague All three masses illustrate the 
chief feature of parody technique (see PARODY (i)), still 
novel at the beginning of the 16lh century: the basing of 
a new work on the principal motifs, and not merely a 
theme or single voice, of an older one Divitis, along 
with Mouton and other musicians of the French royal 
chapel, played an important role in the shaping of this 
technique, which was to dominate mass composition in 
the 16th century. 

WORKS 

masses and mass sections 

Missa ‘Gaude Barbara’. 4vv, F^CA 3 (on Moulon’s motet) 

Missa ‘Quern dicunt homines’, 4vv, ed in Cw, Ixxxiii (1960) (on Richa- 
fort’s mold) 

Missa super ‘Si dedero’, 4vv, D-Ju 7 (on Agricola’s song-motet) 
Mis.sa pro hdclibus defunclis, 3'4vv, B-Br IV 922 
Credo, 6vv, D-Ju 4, Mbs 6 
PIcni sunt cocli (?tragmcnt), 3vv. I54H 
MAGNIFICAT 

Magnificat sccundi torn, 4vv, cd P Bunjes G Rhau Mu'ukdrmke aus 
den Jahre J53fi 45, v (Kassel, 1970). 2«l 
Magnificat quinli tom, 4vv, Treize livre.\ de motets ptirus chez Pierre 
Atiamgnant.v\,cd A SmijcrsandA V Merritt (Monaco, I960). S4 
(probably by Divitis, also attrib Richafort) 

Magnificat octavi torn, 4vv, D-Ju 20 
MO rtrrs 

Da pac^em, Domine, me , A only, GB-Lhm Add I95S3 
Desolatorum consolator, 4vv, FBr Qll, 1514' 

Gloria, lauset honor, 5vv, jyetze Itvrev de motets, x (Monsico, 1962), 146 
Ista cst spcciosa, 5vv, 1 520^ 

Per lignum crucis, 5vv, cd in MRM, iv (Chicago, 1968), 255 
Salve rcgina/Adtcu mes amours, 5vv, D-Mbs 34 
Si ambulavcro, 3vv, 1564’ 

SECULAR 

Fors seulemcnt, 5vv, I-Bc Q19 (A — S of Ockeghem’s chanson) 
IXHIBTFUL WORKS 

Missa ‘Dic’tcs mov'. 4vv. f-Rvai G XII 2 (Divitis), (’ S 16 (I e\m) 
(on Compere’s chanson) 
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MARTIN PICKER 

Divoto (It.: ‘dedicated’, ‘devoted’). An expression mark 
that appears rather earlier in music than one might 
expect. The anonymous A Short Explicalion of 1724 
said that the word ‘signifies a grave, serious manner, or 
way of playing, or singing, proper to inspire devotion’. 
For bibliography see Tempo and expression marks 


Dix, Aureus [Aurius, Audius, Aureo] (h 1668 or 1669; d 
Prague, 7 July 1719). Bohemian lutenist and composer. 
He was a friend and possibly a pupil of Count JAN 
AN I ONI N Losy His death certificate states that he died 
of consumption and that he was then 50. 

Dix had a high reputation in his day and both Baron 
and Walther mention him with approval. He also had 
some repute as a teacher. Bohumir Dlabac described a 
lute tutor by Dix, but this has not been located. Nor 
have two sonatas for two lutes listed in a Breitkopf 
catalogue of 1761. 

For a long time it was believed that no compositions 
by Dix had survived, but in 1955 two suites were found 
(in CS-Bm), and since then seven more pieces have 
come to light. While it is difficult to generalize from so 
few sources, one can say that his pieces, all in the 
standard dance forms of the time, are in a squarer, less 
ornamented style than those of his contemporaries. The 
suites are melodically attractive and exploit the lute 
well, showing that Dix deserved his title of ‘supreme 
Prague lutenist’ 

WORKS 

2 suites. A, g, in Hudbu ceskych loutnovych tabulatur, ed J Tichota 
(Prague, 1968) ^ 

Allcmanda Aurei, d. CS-Pnm 

6pieces Allcmande.C'ouranle.Gavottc, Mcnucl.Gigue.d.and Balloen 
rondeau, a all PL-Wn 
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L G Baron Hislorisih-theoretische und praclisthe Untersuchung des 
Instruments der Jxjuten (Nuremberg, 1727) 

G 1 Dlabac/ Allyemcincshisiorisihes Kunstlcr-l4‘xtktmiVrdgyxi:,\)^\S 
/?l‘)73) 

J Pohanka Loiitnova l.ibulatura / raihradskeho klastera’ (Lute tab 
l.ilurcs liom ific Rn|hracl monastervj, Casopts Mora\ skeho niu\e<i 
xl (1955), 193 

E Vogl ‘Aureus Dix und Antoni hckslcin /wei Prager Laulenisten 
Mf, xvii (1964). 41 

‘Loutnova hudba v Cechach’ (Lute music ofBohcmiaJ, Casopn 
Nurodniho niusca, exxx (1964), 1 1 

ADRIENNE SIMPSON 


Dixie Jass Band. See ORIGINAL DIXIELAND JAZZ band 

Dixieland jazz. A term sometimes u.sed to refer to NEW 
ORLEANS JA/./ as a whole, at other times to 
Traditional jazz, but most often to the work of cer- 
tain while jazz musicians of the early New Orleans 
school. In this sense the term derives from the name of 
the first important group of this sort, the Original 
Dixieland Jazz Band, whose success just after World 
War I gave nse to many similarly named white jazz 
groups. Though largely a species of New Orleans style, 
the music of the.se groups differed from contemporary 
black jazz in being more dependent on the repertory and 
character of middle-class dance music (e.g. quadrilles), 
marches, and on written scores, with some devices ol 
black jazz, incorporated for special effects. (The precise 
relationship of black jazz and white during this period is 
disputed, several writers maintaining that black groups 
more often imitated their white counterparts rather than 
the reverse). After the appearance in the early 1920s of 
the New Orleans Rhythm Kings, a white group showing 
a much fuller understanding of the vocaliz^ timbre, 
flexible intonation and relatively free rhythm of black 
jazz, it became less necessary to distinguish between the 
two types of music. See also JAZZ, §3. 
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Dixitae (Fr.). Tenth. 

Dixon, (Charles) Dean (b New York, 10 Jan 1915; d 
Zug, Switzerland, 4 Nov 1976). Black American con- 
ductor. He studied at the Juilliard School and Columbia 
University in New York, made his conducting debut at 
Town Hall, New York, in 1937, and founded the New 
York Chamber Orchestra the following year. In a sense 
Dixon’s career as a conductor paralleled Manan 
Anderson’s as a singer: he opened several important 
doors to black musicians, being the first to appear as 
guest conductor of Toscanini's NBC SO (1941), of the 
New York PO (1942) and of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
(1943). In 1944 he founded the Amencan Youth 
Orchestra and appeared for the first time with the 
Boston SO, and in 1948 he received Columbia 
University's Alice M. Ditson Award for outstanding 
contributions to modern American music. In 1949 he 
moved to Europe, holding appointments as pnncipal 
conductor of the Goteborg SO in Sweden (1953-60), 
and from 1961 to 1974 as principal conductor of the 
Hesse Radio SO in Frankfurt am Main, where he made 
his home; he was also principal conductor of the Sydney 
SO (1964-7). His London debut was with the BBC SO 
in 1963. In 1970 he began to unite the two strands of 
his career, adding a scries of engagements with the 
leading American orchestras to his European commit- 
ments. Dixon’s repertory combined an enthusiasm for 
Amencan music with a taste for the main European 
iiadition of Beethoven, Brahms and Bruckner His inter- 
pretations tended towards an engaging if occasionally 
wayward warmth rather than brilliance. 

BERNARD JACOBSON 

Dixon, George. English organ designer and wnter on 
organs, who collaborated with the firm of Harrison & 

HARRISON. 

Dixon, George Washington {b 1808, d New Orleans, 
1S6I) American minstrel performer. He made his de- 
but in Albany, New York, with a circus in 1827, and 
performed in New York in 1829 He was one of the first 
performers to impersonate negroes {see MINSTRELSY, 
AMERICAN), and in the early 1830s his skits and songs, 
including Coal Black Rose, My Long-tail Blue and Zip 
i'oon generated the earliest interest in blackface min- 
strels in New York (see POPULAR MUSIC, §11, 6). 

Dixtuor (Fr.). Dezet. 

Dizi, Fran 9 ois Joseph (b Namur, 14 Jan 1780; d Paris, 
U840). South Netherlands harpist and composer. He 
was the son of a music teacher, from whom he received 
bis first violin lessons. However he was self-taught on 
the harp, and it was in order to obtain lessons to im- 
prove his technique that at the age of 16 he decided to 
go to England. He embarked, and after an incident while 
the ship was in harbour he arrived in London penniless 
iind unable to speak any English (according to Fetis 
Uizi dived overboard to rescue a sailor who had fallen 
into the water; the ship went on without him, taking with 
It all his belongings). He somehow found his way to the 
London house of Sebastien Erard, the celebrated maker 
harps and pianos. Erard introduced him to dementi 
perceiving his talent, helped him to establish him- 
before long he came to be regarded as the most 
renowned harpist in London, a reputation he main- 
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tained for the next 30 years. He was equally highly 
regarded as a composer and teacher and among his 
many pupils was Elias Parish -Alvars. 

With Robert Bochsa, Dizi contributed to the enor- 
mous popularity of the harp in England dunng the first 
quarter of the 19th century: when, in 1820, he was 
engaged to lead a band of 12 pedal-harp players con- 
ducted by Henry Bishop at the Covent Garden 
oratorios, Bochsa was immediately commissioned by 
Drury Lane to lead 13 players conducted by George 
Smart. Dizi also developed a number of improvements 
to the pedal-action harp, which he patented: these 
included the 'perpendicular harp' in which the strings 
maintained a vertical line irrespective of pedalling, but 
none of his inventions achieved permanence. 

In 1830 Dizi left London for Paris where, with the 
firm of Pleyel, he planned to found an establishment for 
the manufacture of harps but this came to nothing. He 
did, however, become teacher of the harp to the daugh- 
ters of Louis-Philippe, and one of Dizi’s harps, used at 
these lessons, is now in the museum of the Brussels 
Conservatory. 

Dizi’s most important work for the harp was a senes 
of 48 studies which are still used; they are musical and 
melodious as well as technically valuable. He also pub- 
lished a ‘grande sonate’ in London and, in Pans, varia- 
tions on an Air saxon by Cramer, a Danse du chdle 
with variations, three sets of variations on original 
themes and 1 2 exercises or fantasias for harp with two 
rows of pedals. In addition he published other fantasias, 
romances and variations on English, French and Italian 
tunes 

JOHN LADE 

Djemil, Enyss (b Pans, 20 May 1917). French com- 
poser and teacher. He studied in Paris at the 
Conservatoire and other institutions, his teachers 
including Firmin Touche for the violin. Ion 
Constantinesco and Bigot for conducting, and Aubert 
and Ropartz for harmony and composition. Before 
World War II he appeared as a violinist; thereafter he 
gave his attention to teaching, serving at the Baghdad 
Fine Arts Academy (1947-8) and the Paris 
International Conservatory (194^51), and directing 
the conservatones of St Brieuc (1951-60), Le Mans 
(1960-68) and Clermont-Ferrand (from 1968). 

WORKS 
{selet'iive lL\t) 

Orch Lc jardin des caresses, 1952, Suite bretonne d danser, 1954; 
L’horlogcr-podte, ballet, 1957, Fetes bretonnes, wind, orchd D. Don- 
dcync, Journal intime. Bar, orch, 1968-70, incidental scores 
Chamber Suite m^ievale, fl, gui, 1939, Petite suite, cl, 1945; Sonata, 
F$, vn, pf 1955, Suite pour binious el bombardes, 1956, S minia- 
tures briochincs, vn, pf, 1957, Evocation, accordion, 1966, 
Caprice, complainlc cl rondc, gui, Arvernia. accordion, 1972; 
Progressions, pf, pcrc, 1972; educational pieces 
Pf 3 pclits preludes, 1945; 2 esquisscs, 1945; Sonata, 1947, Petite .suite 
bnochinc, 1957 

Principal publishers* Benda, Djemil, Gras, Leduc, Lemoinc, 
Margueritat, Philippo, Rey 

WRITINGS 

J Guv Ropartz ou la recherche dune vocation I'oeuvre litteratre du 
nuntre et ve.v r^sonancei musicales (diss.. U of Rennes, 1967. Pans. 
1967) 

Articles and collections of verse 

GUY BOURLIGUEUX 

DJor4ievI6, Vladiiiiir R. (b Brcstovac, 1 Dec 1869; d 
Belgrade. 12 June 1938). Yugoslav ethnomusicologist 
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and composer. After completing music studies with 
Fuchs at the Vienna Conservatory and with Sebor in 
Prague, he worked as a music teacher and choirmaster 
in various Serbian cities, then, during World War I, in 
France, and finally at the Stankovic Music School in 
Belgrade. He collected many folklunes from Serbia and 
Macedonia, published numerous papers on folk music 
and contributed to the study of Serbia’s musical history. 
His compositions, based mainly on folk themes, include 
arrangements for violin, piano, chorus and orche.stra 
WRITINGS 

Prilozi biogra/skom reiniku srpskih muzidara [Conlnbulions to a bio- 
graphical dictionary of Serbian musicians] (Belgrade. 1950) 

Ogled srpske muzifke hihhografije do 1914 [Hssay on Serbian music 
bibliography up to 1914] (Belgrade, 1969) 

KUITIONS 

Srpske narodne metodije juzna Srbifa [Serbian Tolktuncs south Serbia] 
(Skopje, 1928) 

Srpske narodne melodije predralna Srbija [Serbian folklunes pre-war 
Serbia] ( Belgrade, 1931) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

M Milojevic ‘Vladimir R Djordjevici njegovodnosprema narodnom 
muzickom blagu’ [Vladimir R Djordjevic and his relationship to folk 
music], Srpski knpievm glasnik (1938), no 54, p 548 
L. Jankovic ‘Vladimii Djordjevic i narodne igre' [Vladimir Djordjevic 
and folk dunces], G/asnik etnografskog muze/a u Beogradu (1955). 
no 18, p 249 

K Lazic' ‘Bibliografska delatnosl Vladirnira R Djordievica’, 
Bihlioleknr (I9M,), nos I 1, p 164 ^FANA OURlC-KLAJN 

Djuri6-Klajn, Stana. See DiJRiC-Ki ajn, stana 

Dlaba£, Bohumir [GodefndusJ Jan [Dlabacz, Gottfried 
Johann] (^ Cerhcnice, nr. Cesky Brod, 17 July 1758, d 
Strahov, Prague, 4 Feb 1820). Czech art historian, 
lexicographer, librarian and choirmaster. He studied 
music at school in Ccsky Brod and Dobfichov, and 
became a chorister at the Bfevnov Benedictine monas- 
tery in Prague (1771), and later at the Premon- 
stratensian monastery in Strahov (1773) After study- 
ing philosophy at Prague University he entered the 
latter order in 1778, taking the monastic name 
Godefridus (in Czech Bohpmir, in German Gottfried) 
Dunng his theological studies at the Premonstratensian 
seminary of St Norbert in Prague he was choirmaster to 
the collegiate church of St Benedict (1782-5). After 
returning to Strahov, in 1786 he was appointed second 
librarian (first librarian from 1801) and later succeeded 
J. L. Ochlschlagel as choirmaster ( 1 788- 1 807). He also 
served as archivist (1805- 9) and annalist (from 1804). 

Dlabac was a man of manifold interests. Prominently 
involved in the cultivation of the Czech language during 
the ‘Czech national revival’, he wrote Czech verses and 
translated into Czech such works as Francis Bacon's 
Nova Atlantis (1798); for his literary activities he was 
elected in 1793 to the Learned Society of Lusatia, and in 
1 796 to the Royal Bohemian Society of Sciences, which 
he later served as director (1813-18). As choirmaster at 
Strahov he conducted the Prague premiere of Haydn’s 
Die Schopfung (23 April 1800). His primary contribu- 
tion to music, however, was his AUgemeines histon- 
sches Kiinstler-Lexikon (1815), the first encyclopedic 
survey of Bohemian cultural history. Based on authentic 
source material and direct accounts from contemporary 
artists, the work remains an invaluable aid to the study 
of Czech music, literature and fine arts. 

Many music manuscripts copied by Dlabac for the 
Strahov church choir are in the Narodni Museum in 
Prague, and his papers and inheritance are housed at the 
Pamatnik narodniho pisemnictvi (formerly Strahov 


monastery). He probably did not compose; he wrote 
only the words to the printed song attributed to him in 
RISM (music by J. Kuchaf). 

WRITINGS 

ed J A Riegger ‘Versuch cincs Verzeichnisscs dcr vorzuglichern 
Tonkiinstler in oder aus Bohmen’, Materiahen zur alien und neuen 
StalLstik von Bohmen, vii (Leipzig and Prague. 1788), 133-62, xii 
(Leipzig and Prague, 1794), 225 98 
‘Abhandlung von den Schicksalen dcr Kiinste in Bohmen', Neuere 
Abhandlungen der Koniglichen Bohmischen Gesellschaft dtr 
Wissenschaften, in (Prague, 1797), 107-39 
HisiorLsche Darstellung des Ursprungs und der Schicksale des kdnig- 
lichen Stifles Sirahow (Prague, 1 805 7) 

AUgemeines Imtorisches Kunstler-Lexikon fur Bohmen und zwn Theil 
auth fur Mdhren und Schlesien (Prague, 1815/R1973) 

Biographic des M. Johann Campanus (Prague, 1819) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A Hnilidka ‘Podalky dfejcpiscclvi novov6keho ceskcho um6ni 
hudebniho' [Beginnings of historiography of the new era of Czech 
music], Casopis Musea kralovxtvi desk^ho, Ixxxvi (1912), 257fr 
C A Straka ‘Bohumir Jan Dlaba^jako regenschon', //R, xiii (1919 
20), 139, 211 

R R Pcrlik ‘Bohumir Jan DlabaC, Cvn/. xlvii (1921), 1, 22 [with list of 

compositions acquired by Dlaba£ for the Strahov church choir] 

C A Straka ‘Dlabac, Bohumir Jan’, Ceskv slovnik bohov^dny. m 
(Prague, 1926), 53211 

R Muzikovu ‘Bohumir Jan DlabaC, MMC, iii (1957), II 44 
B Prazakovii ‘Bohumir Jan Dlabac vc Slrahovske kn^hovne 
[Dlabac in the Strahov library], Strahovska kmhovna sbornik Bamah 
niku narodniho pi\emnuivi, i (1966), 133 71 [with list of writings] 
r Volek ‘Obrozensky zajem o ceskou hudebni minulost’ [The 
Revivalist interest in the CVech musical past), IfV, in (1966), 599 
J Pukad ‘Die musiklexikographischc Methodc B J Dlaba^s und ihrc 
kunsigeschichllichen Hintergnindc’. Sbornik pruci fdosofickefakuity 
brnenske university, H6 (I9ri), 63 

MILAN POSTOLKA 

D la sol. The pitch d" in the HfxachorD system. 

D la sol re. The pilch ct in the Hlxachord system. 

Dtugoraj, Wojciech [Albertus] {h 1557 or 1558, d 
probably after rl619) Polish lulenist and composer 
‘Goslmensis’, indicating his birthplace, can refer to 
many places in diftereni parts of Poland. He was in the 
service of the Polish nobleman Samuel Zborowskj, an 
important political figure, who had him educated for the 
position of lutcnisi at his court but alienated him by his 
notorious brutality In 1579 Dlugoraj fled from his 
master and entered the Observants’ monastery at 
Krakow, but he was expelled in 1581 because of his 
improper mode of life. He then became lutenist to an 
unknown master, but Zborowski sought him out and 
compelled him to return to his service. In 1583 
Dlugoraj revealed politically compromising letters to 
King Stefan Batory, thereby contnbuting to the execu- 
tion of Zborowski and the banishment of his brother 
Krzysztof. From 1583 to 1586 he was a lutenist at the 
royal court. He then apparently left Poland for fear of the 
Zborowski family’s vengeance and went to Germany, 
possibly to Stuttgart or Leipzig. The compilation of the 
great Leipzig lutebook of about 1619 {D-LEm, 11.6 15) 

IS attributed to him. Literary sources refer to him as an 
eminent virtuoso. His art most probably lay in skilful 
improvisation, as may be inferred from the compar- 
atively small number of extant pieces by him and from 
the improvisalional nature of his three most ‘personal' 
compositions, two fantasias and a fugue. His surviving 
pieces indicate a marked interest in folkdances, both 
Polish and Italian (as in the villancllas); one of his 
fantasias also includes certain dance elements. 

WORKS 

6 villancllas, fantasia, finale, lute, 1603'». cd in WDMP, xxiii (1953. 
rev 2/1964) 



2 villanellas, 3 Pol. dances, Tantasm, fugue, volta, lute, D-LEni (lute 
tablature dated 1619, attrib probably by Dhigoraj). H^(dated 

1603"^); 3 Pol. dances ed. in ZHMP, ii (1962) 

Other anon, works probably by Dtugoraj, LEm II 6 15 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Z Sl^szcwska. Introduction to ZHMP, li (1962) 

PIOTR PO^^NIAK 

Dlugoszewski, Lucia {h Detroit, 16 June 19.31). Ameri- 
can composer. After a training in science at Wayne 
State University (BA 1949), she moved to New York to 
study the piano with Grete Sultan (195B-55), analysis 
with Felix Salzer (Mannes College, 1950-52) and com- 
position with Varese (1952-4). While appreciative of 
the sensitivities of composers such as Bartok and 
Webern, she has been chiefly influenced by the philoso- 
pher F. S. C. Northrop, oriental poetry and scientific 
philosophy. Her music, much of it commissioned for 
dance, reflects her interest in aesthetics, particularly 
radial empirical immediacy, and the ‘undifferentiated 
aesthetic continuum' (.see her article ‘What is Sound to 
Music?’, Main Currents, xxx/1, 1973, 3). She has 
developed the ‘timbre piano' (1954) and families of 
percusjiion instruments (e.g. tangent rattles, ladder 
harps), and has performed widely on these instruments 
as musical director of the Enc Hawkins Dance 
Company (from 1954). 

WORKS 
(selective list) 

tor dance Here and Now with Watchers, timbre pt, 1954- 7. 8 Clear 
Places, pcrc orch, 1958-61, Early Floating, timbre pf, 1961, 
Cantilever II, pi, orch, 1964, Black Lake, timbre pf, orch, pcrc, 
1964, Of Love, brass qnt, pcrc orch, 1971, Angels of the Inmost 
Heaven, brass qnt, 1972 

Other works Archaic Timbre Pf Music, 195.3 -6, Naked Wabin, fl, cl. 
timbre pf, perc, vn, db, 1956. Flower Music for Left Ear in a Small 
Room, chamber orch, 1958, Suchness Concert, pcrc orch, 1958-60, 
Skylark Cicada, vn, timbre pf, 1964, Naked Flight Nageirc, chamber 
orch, 1966, Kiregi Spring and Tender Speed, chamber orch, 1972, 
Naked Point AbySvS, timbre pi, 1973, Fire Fragile Flight, 17 insts, 
197.3; Abyss and Caress, tpt, chamber orch, 1973, Naked Sabi 
leaping, fl, tpt. sir orch, 197.3-4 

BRIAN FEN NELLY 

Dluski, Erazm (h Szczuc/ynce, Podolia, 1857, d 
Otwock, nr Warsaw, 26 Feb 1923). Polish pianist, 
ctimposer, conductor and teacher. At the St Petersburg 
( on.servatory he studied the piano with Anton 
Rubinstein and compo.sition with Nicholas Solovyev, 
and later orchestration with Rimsky-Korsakov In 1891 
he won first prize in the conservatory's annual 
Rubinstein Composers’ Competition for his cantata 
Wwza goryjska (‘The Gonan tower’) While still a 
student, he organized and conducted the concerts of the 
St Petersburg Amateur Music Group, and on graduat- 
ing he became the director of a local orchestra, also 
working as an accompanist and singing teacher. He 
moved to Warsaw in 1919 and co-directed the opera 
cldsis at the conservatory with Antoni Rozanski from 
1920. DIuski was also made an honorary professor of 
the Brussels Conservatory. 

Dluski's two piano sonatas were particularly suc- 
cessful, and were performed by Rubinstein. However, 
Dluski’s main interest was in operatic and vocal music. 
He composed five operas, of which only one (Vrwasi, 
iiftei Kalidasa) was performed in its entirety (Lwow, 25 
February 1902; a concert performance had been given 
iherc in June 1901); the opera was characterized by 
niany orientalisms and rich orchestration influenced by 
l^imsky-Korsakov. It was well received in St Petersburg 
(25 March 1902). Apother opera, Kohieta z kindialem 
fThe woman with a dagger'), was scheduled for perfor- 
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mance in St Petersburg during the 1903-4 season, but 
no information is available on whether or not it was 
given; the earlier opera Romano was performed in 1 890 
on the stage before its completion. 

WORKS 
(selective list) 

Operas Romano, 1895, lo.sl. Urwasi (2. after Kalidasa), 1900, perf. 
Lwow, 25 Feb 1902, vocal score (Lwow, n.d ); Madame Sans Gene 
(after Sardou). Nar^ec/ona / Koryntu [The bnde of Corinth); 
Kobiela / kind/alcm [The woman with a dagger) (1, after 
Schnitzler), 1902, ''perf. Si Petersburg, 1903-4 
Other works- Wieza gory)ska [The Gonan lower], cantata, before 1891, 
Slovenian Rhap.sody, orch. Sir Qi, PfTrio, 2 pf sonatas, works for vc 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

SMP 

W Po/niak ‘Erazm Dtuski’, PSB 

L T Blas/czyk Dyrygenci polscv i obiy w Polsce dzialajqcv w XIX i 
X\ M'i>AM[Poli.sh and foreign conductors active in Poland in the 19th 
and 20th centuries] (Krakow, 1964) 

W Poznidk, ‘Opera po Moniu-s/ce* [Opera after Moniuszkoj, Z dziejdw 
polskiej kuliur\ muzviznef, ii (Krakow, 1966), 301 

ZOFIA CHECHLINSKA 

Do (It., Sp.) C; see PITCH NAMES 

Doane, William Howard (h Preston, Conn., 3 Feb 
1832; d South Orange. NJ, 24 Dec 1915). American 
composer of gospel tunes See Gospel music, §1. 

DobiaL V&clav (h Radcice, nr. Semily, Bohemia, 22 
Sept 1909; d Prague, 18 May 1978). Czech composer. 
The mo.st prominent pupil of Foerster ( 19.30- 31) and of 
Novak (his teacher at the Prague Conservatory), he 
worked in the Czech Ministry of Information before his 
appointment as professor of composition at the Prague 
Academy of Music. His early years were devoted to the 
composition of chamber music the first three quartets, 
the Rikadla (‘Rhymes’) for nonet, the violin and cello 
sonatas and the Chamber Symphony are rooted in the 
folk music of the Krkonose mountains and have a dis- 
tinctive melodic and rhythmic freshness. Further study 
with Haba led DobiaS to adopt quarter-tone writing in 
Ihe Violin Concertino and the Piano Suite (1941, 1939), 
but he abandoned this technique in composing the First 
Symphony (1943), a harsh and slightly pompous score 
written in defiance of the German invaders; its gloomy 
shadows linger in the Sinfonietta and the turbulent 
Sonata for piano, strings, wind and timpani. Dobias's 
sympathy with the Czech Army found expression in 
various orchestral works; the cantatas Stalingrad and 
Buduj vlast, posilis mir (‘Build your country, strengthen 
peace’) sing the merits of the Red Army and reveal a 
composer writing to order on themes of social and 
political reform. In the Symphony no. 2 (1956-7) he 
began to compose with greater personal conviction. His 
refined style and sure technique are shown to good 
advantage in several song cycles, and the relaxed 
melodic lilt of the community choruses has won them 
popularity. A set of marches for the gymnasts of the 
Spartakiad, and the Festive Overture (1966), also found 
wide favour. Dobias published several essays in 
Hudebnl rozhledy, Rytmus and Tempo. 

WORKS 
(selective list) 

Orch Chamber Sym , 1939, Vn Concertino. J-lonc, 1941. 2 syms . 
1943, 1956-7, Symfonietta, 1946; Sonata, pf, wind qnt, timp, str, 
1947, Festive Ov., 1966; numerous marches and fanfares 
Cantatas; Stalingrad, 1945; Ceskoslovensk^ polka, 1947, rev. 1948-9; 

Buduj vlast, posiliS mir [Build your country, strengthen peace], 1950 
Chamber 4 str qls, 1931, 1936, 1938, 1942; Sonata, vn, pf, 1936; 
ftikadla [Rhymes], nonet, 1938, Sonata, vc, pf, 1939; Lento. 3 harps. 
1-tonc. 1940; Suite, vc, pf. 1942, Pastoralni dcchovy kvinlet 
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[Pastoral wind qntj, 1943; Balada, vn, pf, 1944; 4 nocturna, vc, pf, 
1944; Mala suita [Little suite], vc, pf, 1944, Quarlctlino. sir qt, 
1944; Tanoc [Dance], vc, pf, 1946, TancCni fantasic [Dance fantasy], 
nonet, 1948; many other pieces 

Pf Sonata. 1911. Suite. 1-lonc. 1939; Sonata, 1940. 1 loccaty. 1941. 3 
sonatinas, 1945-6, 3 poetickc polky, 1950, many other pieces 
Songs: Cig4nske mclodie [Gypsy melodies] (A Heyduk), 1926, 3 
pisn£(K Toman), 1935, Pfclud (J Urbankova), 1937, Lidickcpisne 
(Love songs], 1948. Sny [Dreams], 1956, many others 
Other works' mass songs, choruses, incidental music, film scores 

Principal publishers Cesky hudebni fond, Hudebni matice. Panton 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A Sychra ‘Novatorstvi a tradicc’, HRo, v (1952), 10 
M Ladmanova yac/av DaNdf (dtss . V of Prague, 1953) 

V Karbusicky ‘Masovi pisn6 Vdclava DobiaSa’, vm (1955), 8 
M Koubkova and M Pfihoda- Par /a v (Prague, 1961) 

V Yegorova Pde/ov flohidv (Moscow, 1966) 

BRIAN LARGL 

Doblinger. Austrian firm of music publishers, h'riedrich 
Mainzer opened a music lending library in Vienna on 1 
August 1817 which from 1825 also sold antiquarian 
music. Ludwig Doblinger acquired this business on 12 
July 1857. On 1 Aug 1876 it passed to Bernhard 
Herzmansky, whose .son, also Bernhard Herzmansky, 
managed it until his death in 1954, when his nephew 
Christian Wolf assumed ownership and took over as 
business manager. 

Doblinger expanded the firm to a music shop and 
music publishing house; in 1874 he obtained the pub- 
lishing nghts of J. P. Gotlhard. Under llerzman,sky the 
undertaking had considerable success, particularly with 
the publication of music by Bruckner and other leading 
contemporary composers. At the turn of the century the 
publishing output was reorganized, many publications 
were transferred to the newly founded Universal Edition 
and the emphasis was placed more on contemporary 
operetta, while between the wars light music and 
Viennese songs were particularly promoted. After 1945 
the enterprise (which has continued to operate under the 
name of Doblinger) began to foster the interc.sts of 
modem music rc.search and to encourage the work of 
contemporary composers. Its popular house concerts 
and its impressive series Diletto musicale (1958 ), 
which includes pre-Classical and Classical Viennese 
music, give it a leading place in Austnan musical life 
The firm also publishes the Flautano senes for recorder 
and much music for church u.se. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

1876 1926 Ludwtn Dohlinger (Bernhard Hcrznnmskv) Mmikahcn- 
handlung, Verlag, Antiquanat und Lethansiali. Wien-Letpst^ 
(Vienna, 1926) 

A Weinmann Wiener Musikyerleger und Mwakalienhandler von 
Mozarts Zeit bis gegen I860 (Vienna, 1956) 

H. Vogg. I87& 1976 100 Jahre Musikverlag Doblinger (Vienna, 
1976) 

ALEXANDER WEINMANN 

Dobneck, Johannes. See CocHLAEUS, Johannes. 

Ddbricht, Johanna Elisabeth (6 Weissenfcls, 16 Sept 
1692; d Darmstadt, 23 Feb 1786). German soprano. 
She was the youngest daughter of the opera singer 
Daniel Dobricht (1 650-94) and the singer Katharina 
Elisabeth Grosse. She was trained at Weimar under 
Christoph Alt, and worked at the Leipzig opera. On 
17 February 1711 she sang as guest in Graupner’s 
Telemach at the newly opened opera hou.se in 
Darmstadt, and was engaged there on 3 July to sing at 
the court and the church. On 6 September 1713 she 
mamed the composer and gamba player ERNST CHRIS- 
TIAN Hesse. She was considered the finest German 


woman singer of her day. Quantz prais^ her ‘beautiful, 
euphonious high register and the genuine womanliness 
of her acting’. She undertook various concert tours, 
and in 1740 was granted a pension, though she still 
often sang. Fiedler’s beautiful portrait of her in old age 
IS in a private collection in Munich. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

E Pasque- ‘Gcschichtc der Musik und dcs Theaters am Hofe zu 
Darmstadt’. Die Muse, ii (Darmstadt, 1854) 

W Kahl: Selbsibiographien deutscher Musiker des IS.Jahrhunderts, 
(Cologne and Krefeld. 1948) [under ‘Quantz’ and ’Heinichcn’] 

H Kaiser Barock theater in Darmstadt (Darmstadl, \95\) 
h Noack Musikgeschichte Darmstadts (Mainz, 1967) 

ELISABETH NOACK 

Dobro. A Hawaiian steel guitar; see ELECTRIC GUITAR. 

Dobroven, Issay Alexandrovich {b Nizhny-Novgorod, 
27 Feb 1894, d Oslo, 9 Dec 1953). Norwegian 
conductor of Russian birth. He made his debut as a 
pianist when he was five years old, and at the age of nine 
entered the Moscow Conservatory, where he studied 
piano with Igumnov and composition with Taneyev 
After further study in Vienna with Leopold Godowsky, 
he began teaching and conducting in Moscow, bqt left 
after the Revolution to settle in Germany. Betweefi the 
wars he held opera and concert appointments at Berlin 
and Dresden (from 1924); Sofia (Bulgarian Opera, 
1927-8); Frankfurt and San Francisco (from 1930), 
and Budapest Opera (1936-9). In each centre he made 
Russian music his speciality. He conducted the German 
premiere of Boris Godunov in Dresden in 1922. In the 
mid- 1930s Dobroven went to Oslo and became a 
Norwegian citizen. He escaped to Sweden in 1940, 
where he took engagements at the Stockholm Royal 
Opera and the Goleborg Philharmonic concerts. After 
1945 he resumed travelling, and in 1949 initiated a 
notable senes of Russian operas at La Scala, putting 
into practice his long-standing concern fgr the inte- 
gration of music and drama by producing as well as 
conducting. His last operatic engagement was a revival 
of Boris Godunov at C'ovent Garden (December 1952 
January 1953). He composed a piano concerto, in 
which he often played the solo part, and a number of 
chamber works. 

NOEL GCK)DWIN 

Dobrowolski, Andrzej {h Lwow, 9 Sept 1921). Polish 
composer. His early studies were with Rutkowski 
(organ), Belina-Skupiewski (singing) and Kurkicwicz 
(clarinet); then from 1945 to 1951 he studied com- 
position with Malawski and theory with Lobaezewska 
In 1947 he was appointed to teach at the Krakow 
Conservatory, from which he moved to become reader 
in theory and composition at the Warsaw Conservatory. 
He was also general secretary of the Polish Composers’ 
Union for many years, and he has worked at the 
Experimental Music Studio of Polish radio in Warsaw 
At the beginning of his compositional career he 
produced numerous orchestral works, undemanding 
pieces based on Polish folkdance themes. His contacts 
with Lutosiawski, Serocki and others over the years 
1958-64 caused him to work intensively to develop a 
more individual style. This first showed itself in the 
Music for Strings and Four Groups of Wind 
Instruments (1964) and, more significantly, in the Music 
for Tape and Oboe Solo (1965); the general features ol 
his later works arc craftsmanship and animated wit 
From 1976 he taught at the Hochschule fiir Musik, Graz 



WORKS 
(selective list) 

Orch: Wariacje symfoniczne. 1949; Ov , 1951; Bn Cone, 1953; 
Popular Ov , 1954; Sym no 1 , 1955; Music for Str and 4 Groups of 
Wind Insts. 1964; Music for Str, 2 Groups of Wind Insts and 2 
Loudspeakers, 1967; Music for Orch, no. 1, 196H. no 2 (Amar). 1970, 
no.3, 1972-3, no.4 (A-La), 1974, no 5 (Passacaglia), 1979 
Vocal Suita ludowa [Folk suite], chorus, orch, 1950, 3 pie^ni ludowc 
[3 folksongs], Mez, orch, 1950; many other folk pieces, songs, 
incidental music 

Inst Suita dzieciQca [Children's suite], pfduet, 1953, Pf Sonata, 1949. 
Trio, ob, cl, bn, 1956, 8 studiow, ob, bn, tpt, db, 19.59, Krabogapa, 
cl, trbn, VC, pf, 1969; Music for Tuba Solo, 1972, Music for 3 
accordions, harmonica, perc, 1977 
With tape- Passacaglia, tape, 1960. Music for Tape no 1, 1963. Music 
for Tape and Ob. 1965, and Pf, 1972, and Db, 1977 
Principal publishers Mocck, Polskie Wydawniclwo Mu/yc/nc 

BOGUSLAW SCHAFFER 

Dobrski, Julian {b Nowe, 31 Dec 1811 or 1812; d 
Warsaw, 2 May 1886). Polish tenor. From 1826 he 
studied in Evasio Soliva's class at the Warsaw 
Conservatory; he completed his studies in Italy, and 
sang in Tunn and Genoa (1846-8). After making his 
debut in // barbiere di Siviglia on 20 September 1832, 
he performed in the Wielki Theatre in Warsaw in a wide 
range of operas by Donizetti, Meyerbeer, Weber, 
Herold, Auber, Halevy and Verdi. On 1 January 1858 
he created the role of Jontek in Halka, and Moniuszko 
wrote the aria *Szumii^ jodly’ for him, to replace a 
planned mazurka. Dobrski also sang in concerts, cap- 
tivating audiences by the beauty of his tone as well as by 
the dramatic power of his performances. On 25 
February 1858, after a performance of Ernam, he 
received a solid gold diamond-encrusted wreath 
engraved with the titles of all the operas in which he had 
appeared, to mark his 25 years as a singer. 

Having incurred the displeasure of the authonties for 
hi.s part in the spnng revolution of 1848. he left the 
country temporarily. However, he was later put in 
charge of the singing class at the Warsaw Music 
In.slitute (1861-4) and, from 1866, at the Conservatory 
In 1863 he began to edit Echo, a collection of songs by 
foreign composers. He also wrote a few songs, including 
Nwzapominajka (‘Forget-me-not’) and Kochanek lutni 
(‘Lover of the lute’), 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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W Rud/inski Stanislaw Mommzko, i. Siudia i material} (Krakow, 
1955) 

W Hordvtiski ‘Dobrski. Julian', PSB 

IRENA PONIATOWSKA 

Dobrzybski, Ignacy Feliks (b Romanow, Volhynia, 25 
Feb 1807, d Warsaw, 9 Oct 1867). Polish composer, 
conductor, pianist and teacher. He was brought up at 
Romanow, the family residence of Count Ilihski; there 
his father, the compo.ser Ignacy Dobrzynski (b Warsaw, 
2 Feb 1779; d Warsaw, 16 Aug 1841), was master of 
the chapel. Dobrzynski received his first music lessons 
from his father, and then (after 1 825) studied with Jozef 
Eisner at the Warsaw Conservatory. From 1845 to 
1847 he travelled to various cities in Germany, includ- 
ing Berlin, Dresden, Bonn and Munich. In Warsaw he 
was active as a teacher, critic, impresario, pianist and 
conductor, and was also director of the Opera (1852-5). 

As a composer Dobrzynski followed the Viennese 
Classical tradition, though his musical language incor- 
porates elements of Polish folk music; in 1834 he won 
^ond prize in an international competition for com- 
.Dosers in Vienna with his Symfonia charakterystyezna 
duchu muzyki polskiej (‘Characteristic symphony in 
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the spirit of Polish music’). His piano music shows 
clearly the influence of Chopin. 

WORKS 

(all MSS of unpublished works in PL-Wn, Kj and Wtm) 

STAOF. 

Monbar, czyli Flibustterowie [Monbar, or The filibusters] (opera, 3, S 
Pruszakowa and L Paprocki, after K vandcr Velde). 1838, Warsaw, 
10 Jan 1863, arr pf (Warsaw, 1863) 

Konrad Wallenrod (drama. 3, K. Kaszewski and J Krdlikowski, after 
Mickiewicz), 1859. Warsaw, 19 June 1859, me. 

Burgrafowie [Tlie Burgraves] (drama, 3, Kaszewski, after Hugo), 
Warsaw, 22 Sept 1860, ov. arr. pf (Warsaw. I860) 

INSTRUMENTAL 

Str ql, e. op 7 (Krakow, 1952) 

Str ql, d, op 8, 1829 

Str ql, E, op 13, 1830 

Symphony, Bt>, op 1 1, 1831 

3 mazurkas, pf, op 16. 1831 (Leipzig, 1839) 

Pf ino, op 17. 1831 (UMpzig. 1835) 

Str qnt, F. op 20, 1831 (Leipzig, 1846) 

Symphony, c, op 15, 1834, arr pf 4 hands (Warsaw, 1862) 

Str sextet, Et?, op 39 (Leipzig, 1841) 

Str qnt, a, op.4(), 1841 (Leipzig, 1847) 

Duo, cl, pf, op 47, 1853 (Krakow, 1953) 

Andante i Rondo alia polacca. fl, orch/pf, op 42, 1 864 (Krakow, 1953) 
Duo, cl, hn (Krakow, 1953) 

3 fantasias, solo inst , orch 

Overtures, polonaises, marches and pf pieces 

VOCAL 

Swiely Bozc [() holy God], cantata, 4vv. chorus, orch. op 61 (Leipzig, 
I860) 

Other cantatas, masses, secular cantatas and .solo songs 
WRITINGS 

Szkola na forteptan [Manual of piano playing] (Warsaw, 1845) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

SMP 

B Dobrzymki Ignacy Dobrzynski (Warsaw, 1893) 

A Nowak-Romanowicz and others /. dziejdw polskiej kultury muz ycz~ 
nei [A historical survey of musical culture m Poland], ii (Krakow, 
1966) 

ALINA NOWAK-ROMANOWICZ 

Dobszay, L^zlo (h Szeged, 2 Feb 1935). Hungarian 
musicologist. In Budapest he studied composition at the 
Academy of Music with Janos Viski (diploma 1957) 
and took a degree in Hungarian literature and history at 
the university (1959). He taught solfege, chamber music 
and theory at the Budapest Music School Organization 
(1956-66), where he reorganized the music analysis 
syllabus, and then became a research assistant at the 
Folk Music Research Group (later part of the Institute 
of Musicology of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences) 
in 1966, professor of musicology at the Budapest 
Academy of Music (1969) and senior lecturer in music 
theory at its teacher-training college (1971). In 1976 he 
took the kandiddtus degree with a dissertation on the 
lament style in Hungarian folk music and music history. 
His research has been chiefly concerned with medieval 
music in Hungary, Hungarian folk music and the his- 
tory of melody, and he has also written on music educa- 
tion and produced numerous school editions. 

WRITINGS 

A hungok vildga I VI [The world of sound i vi] (Budapest, 1965-72) 
[Tonic Sol-fa manual for miLsic schools] 

‘Dcr Weg eincr sapphischen Mclodie in die Volksmusik'. SM, xm 
(1971), 203 

‘ “Dies esl Iclicie” Acta ethnographica, xx (1971), 387 
‘Kozepkon zeiieloricnclunk szeke.sfehervari vonatkozasai' (Connec- 
tions of Hungarian medieval music history with Szekesfehervar], 
Szekesfehervdr evszdzadai (1972). 215 
'Pozsonyi antifonal^k' [Antiphoners from Pozsony], Magyar konyv- 
szemle, Ixxxviii (1972), 271 

‘The Kod^iy Method and its Musical Basis’, SM, xiv (1972), 15 
‘Comparative Research into an “Old Style" of Hungarian Folk Music', 
SM, XV (1973), 15- 78 

with L VargyasandJ Szendrer ‘Balludaink kapcsolataianep6nekkel 
(Zusammenhange der Volksballadcn mit Kirchenliedcrn)’, 
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Ethnographia, Ixxxiv (1973), 430-61 [wilh tables] 

‘Die Umgestaltung von Barockmelodicn in dcr unganschen 
Volkspraxis’, SM, xvi (1974). 15 

'Dullamminta a Pcldak Konyvenck verses ti/pardncsolalaho/, 
Modeledemclodie a u decalogue en versdu Livredcsexcmples’, Mag- 
yar konyv.szemic. xc (1974), 307 

A ‘sirato-Milus ' nepzeni^nkben i‘s zcneibrtemnunkhcn [The ‘larncnl’ style 
in Hungarian folk mu&ic and music history] (diss , Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences, 1976) 

with J. Szendrci ‘ “Szivirvany havasan” a magyarnepzcncregi rdege- 
nck harmadik stiluscsoportju' [On the mountain ‘Rainbow’ the third 
stylistic group of the ancient stratum of Hungarian lolk music), 
Nepzene cs zenetortenet, in (Budapest, 1976) 
with B Rujeezky and J S/cndrei XV! XV ll szazadi dalUtniamk a 
nepi emlekezelhen [Hungarian 1 6th- and 17lh-ccnlury melodies in 
folk memory) (in preparation) 

Chapters in Magyar zenetorU'net [1 he history of music in Hungary], i 
(in preparation) 

MARIA PARKAI KCKHAROT 

Dochai. Choral chants which are appended to the 
prokeimena of Byzantine Vespers for the days of the 
week, for Sundays in Lent and for Easter week. See 
Prokihmenon 

Doche, Joseph Denis (/) Pans, 22 Aug 1766, J 
Soissons, 20 July 1825). French composer. He received 
his musical education as a choirboy at Meaux Cathedral 
and became in 1785 maitre de chapelle at (he C'athedral 
of Coutances, Normandy. In 1701 he went to Pans, in 
1794 he entered the orchestra of the Theatre du 
Vaudeville, playing viola, cello and double bass, and in 
1810 became conductor, a post he held until 1823, 
when he retired to Soissons. 

From 1799 onwards Doche wrote new airs for a 
great number of vaudevilles produced at his theatre, 
starting with Le marechal ferrant de la ville d’Anvers 
(12 May 1799). His collected vaudeville airs were pub- 
lished in 1822, with a supplement in 1823. Doche also 
wrote some comic operas, a mass, piano pieces and 
romances of which several collections were published. 

Doche’s son, Alexandre Pierre Joseph (1799-1849), 
was conductor at the Vaudeville theatre from 1828 to 
1848 and wrote two one-act works for the Opera- 
Comique: Le veuf du Malabar (27 May 1846) and Ali\ 
(13 March 1847), He died in St Petersburg. 

WORKS 
{selective list) 

Fanchon Id viclleusc (comedy, 3, Bouilly, J Pam) Pans, Theatre du 
Vaudeville, 18 Jan 1801, F-Pn, lib wilh tunes (Pans, 1803) 

Poinl de bruit, ou Le contrat simule (operetta, 2), Pans, Theatre dc la 
Porte St Martin, 25 Oct 1802, B-Bi 
l.>es deux sentinelles (opera-comiquc, Henrion), Pans, Theatre dc la 
Gafl6, 26 Sept 1803 

La musette du vaudeville, ou recueil complet des [428] airs de Mr 
Doche, 1 3vv (Pans, 1 822) 

Songs and romances in many contemporary collections, inci Ijcs diners 
du vaudeville (Pans, 1796-1801) and La lyre d’Anacreon (Pans 
1799 1812) 

ALFRED LOEWENBERG/BRUCh CARR 
Docke (Ger.). Jack 

Doctrine of musical figures. See FIGURES, D(X:trine of 
MUSICAL. 

Doctrine of the Affections. See Affections, doctrine 

OF THE. 

Documentatie in Nederland voor Muziek. See DoNE- 
MUS FOUNDATION 

Dodart, Denis (h Paris, 1634; d Paris, 5 Nov 1707). 
French physician and academician. He trained at the 
Faculty of Medicine in Pans, where he received his 


doctorate in 1660 and accepted a chair in pharmacy in 
1666. He served as personal physician to the Dowager 
Princess of Gonti and other members of that house 
before being named medical adviser to Louis XIV. In 
1673 he was named a member of the Academic des 
Sciences and in 1699 was appointed pensionary botan- 
ist. He carried out research in a variety of subjects, 
notably botany and medicine, and published his 
findings His principal contribution to music is his 
‘Memoire sur les causes de la voix de I’homme, et de ses 
differens tons', published in the Memoires de VAcademw 
rovale des sciences (1700), pp.244-93; it was later 
issued separately (Paris, 1703), and he published 
‘supplements’ in the Memoires for 1706, pp.l36fT and 
388ff, and 1707, pp.66fr Dodart dealt in this essay with 
the physical characteristics and formation of the human 
voice and its quality of expression; he intended it to 
form pari of a projected history of music, which he did 
not complete. 
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B Ic Bouvierdc F onlcnellc ‘ElogedeM lyodari'. If is loirc de T A rath- 
mie des u ientes (1707), 182 

M -L Pucch-Milhau An Inlervicw on Canada with La Salle in'il678’, 
Canadian llistorical Review, xviii (1937), 163 
R d’Amat ‘Les Dodari’, DBk 

ALBERT COHEN 


Dodd. English family of bowmakers and instrument 
sellers 

(1) E^dward Dodd (/> Sheffield, 1705; d London. 
1810) He is generally held to have been a bowmaker, 
and most 18th-century English bows are or have been 
attributed to him. Enough bowsticks exist to show that 
English bows of Ihc period 1700 60 were ollen of ver) 
fine quality Sandys and F'orstcr cast doubt on his hav- 
ing made any, lot alone most, ol these bows ( I'lie flistoi\ 
of ihe I lolifh 1864), having noted brielly that he did 
indeed make bows (chap 1 1 ), they went on to state lhal 
his occupation was unknown (chap 26). The fact that his 
son (2) John Dodd had two occupations before becom- 
ing a bowmaker may also be indicative of Edward's 
having followed some other profession. Edward Dodd 
may turn out to be a myth of the 19th-century violin 
trade 

(2) John Dodd {h ?London, 1752; d Richmond. 
Surrey, 1839). Son of (1) Edward Dodd. He was the 
greatest English bowmaker before Tubbs According to 
Sandys and Forster (chap.26), he was a gunlock filter 
and then a money-scale maker before turning to bows, 
he is said to have lived in Southwark (1786^9), then in 
Kew for several years, and finally at Richmond Morns 
added that he was excessively fond of drink and finished 
his days in the workhouse. It seems probable that he 
began to make bows m the decade 1780-90, a time 
when in England, at least, the evolution of the modem 
bow was far from complete. Bow heads then were of two 
quite different types, the modern bow head being in a 
sense a compromise between them: the tall, often 
graceful ‘swan’ head type, with the hair towards the 
point considerably separated from the stick, and the 
more squat ‘hammer’ head, in use in Italy and France 
before it came to England. As continental makers quite 
often made the ‘swan’ as well as the ‘hammer’, there 
were probably players everywhere who had a distinct 
preference one way or the other. It seems clear that John 
Dodd made both, but whereas hammerhead bows 



often branded ‘Dodd’, the violin makers and dealers who 
applied their own names usually favoured the swan. 

The great improvements in bow construction which 
occurred in France well before 1800 - the Tourte- 
pattern head and the metal ferrule where the hair meets 
the frog seem to have come to England much later, 
perhaps only after the end of the war in 1815. Even then 
such makers as Thomas Tubbs and Louis Panormo 
more often than not omitted the ferrule, probably for the 
sake of speed and cost rather than at the players’ 
request. The octagonally shaped stick was another 
novelty from the Continent. The last period of Dodd’s 
work incorporated all the innovations, but many of the 
earlier sticks have also survived, having been modern- 
ized later, their plain ivory mountings either adapted 
or jettisoned. The choice of Pernambuco wood available 
to Dodd must have been an enviable one, for many of 
the sticks have a wonderful feel and appearance. A 
common 19th-century theory has it that the wood came 
to England not as material for dye-making but in the 
lorm of barrels; certainly it is common to find traces of 
nailholes grazing or even passing straight through a 
stick 

Modern players find the shortness of Dodd’s violin 
iind viola bows a serious deficiency; Tourtc and his 
I Tench followers had achieved the ideal. Dodd’s cello 
bows, however, arc usually found to be the perfect 
length, and the considerable number of comparatively 
heuvy sticks suit players better than many French 
makes. At all times he was capable of giving perfection 
of form and finish to his work, signs of haste being 
visible only where the stick itself was of poor quality 
and the remuneration presumably inadequate, 

(3) Thomas Dodd (// rl 785 r 1830). Son of (1) 
fdward Dodd He was mainly if not entirely a dealer in 
instruments, rivalling the shops of Betts and Forster 
from 1798, when he established himself in New Street. 
Covcnl Garden In 1809 he moved to 92 St Martin’s 
Lane, where he stayed until another move to Berners 
Street in 1823, at which point his interest turned away 
Irom bowed instruments to harps, and later to the piano. 
His two sons were also involved in instruments, but 
achieved little of consequence. 

Most of the instruments made in Dodd’s shop were of 
excellent quality, modelled after Stradivan and con- 
structed, it IS l^lieved, by Bernhard F’cndl and Loll 
Senior Richard Tobin aLso appears to have worked for 
L)odd Dodd himself was an enthusiastic experimenter 
with varnish, and probably varnished his assi.stants’ 
work It IS likely that he followed a contemporary trend 
of branding the bows that he sold with the name of the 
shop rather tfian the name of the individual maker He 
doubtless sold bows made by his brother (2) John Dodd, 
i‘nd perhaps those of other makers as well; Thomas 
lubbs IS one whose bows often have the Dodd brand, 
'-’nfortunately thousands of German bows from the end 
‘d the 19th century are also so branded. Many of them 
are quite good copies, though made of inferior wood; 
‘Mhers arc almost worthless. 

W James Dodd {Ji cl 864). ?Grandson of (1) Edward 
His father, James Dodd the elder, is said to have 
a brother of (2) John Dodd and (3) Thomas Dodd, 
Jiid to have made bows. He himself is known still to 
have been a bowmaker in 1864. Most of his bows were 
probably made for the trade, including the firm of Belts. 
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His early work, perhaps influenced by John, was his 
best, particularly the cello bows. Later he developed 
certain eccentricities and inaccuracies in his method. He 
used the brand ‘J. Dodd’ for many of his productions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

W SandysandS A Forster The History of the Violin {Lox\AoTi,\^(A) 

W M Morns: British Violin Makers (London, 1904, rev. 2/1920) 

R Vannes; Kssai d'un dictionnaire universel des luthiers (Pans, 1932, 
rev as Dictionnaire universel des luthiers) 

J Rodu Bows for Musical Instruments of the Violin Family (Chicago, 
1959) 

W C Retford Bows and Bow Makers (Uyndan, 1964) 

CHARLES BEARE 

Dodd^ ^Baby' [Warren] {b New Orleans, 24 Dec 1898; 
d Chicago, 14 Feb 1959). Black American jazz drum- 
mer, brother of Johnny Dodds. He worked with Fate 
Marable's nverboat bands (1918-21) before joining 
King Oliver’s group in 1922, and took part in Oliver's 
important 1923 recordings in Chicago. In the next two 
decades he was based mainly in Chicago, and played 
and recorded with, among others, Louis Armstrong, 
‘Jelly Roll' Morion and especially his own brother. He 
worked with Jimmie Noonc, Sidney Bechet and Bunk 
Johnson in the 1940s, and occasionally led his own 
group Dodds was the most important jazz drummer in 
the New (Orleans style, and his equipment and technique 
became standard. His basic style derived from the press- 
roll, which he used with remarkable ingenuity and drive, 
but he was also noted for introducing coloristic elTects 
on the floor-lorn, cymbals and other auxiliary pieces. 
His most important work was done in the 1920s with 
C^livcr (when he occasionally played melody parts on a 
slide whistle) and Armstrong; his style can best be stu- 
died from two recorded performances of 1946, Spooky 
Drums and Maryland, with his own explanatory nar- 
ration, and from a recorded account of his technique. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

L Gaia The Bahv Dodds Story (Lo.s Angeles, 19.59) 

B King ‘Baby Dodds', Jazr Review, in (1960), Aug, 12 
W Mcllcrs Music in a New hound Ijund (London, 1964), 3011 
J Cooke and A McC'arlhy ‘Baby Dodds', Jazz on Record, ed A 
McCarthy (London, 1968), 68 
A McCarthy Bif^ Hand Jazz {VjoMoo. 1974). 37fT 

BRADFORD ROBINSON 

Dodds, Johnny {b New Orleans, 12 April 1892; d 
Chicago, 8 Aug 1940). Black American jazz clarinettist 
and alto saxophonist. He played the clarinet from the 
age of 17 and worked occasionally with Kid Ory and 
other New Orleans groups until he was 25 He left New 
Orleans to work with Fate Marablc and others in 1917- 
19, then joined King Oliver's group, playing in 
Chicago and elsewhere until 1923. He remained active 
in Chicago in the 1920s and 1930s. often appearing 
with his brother, the drummer ‘Baby’ Dodds, and 
Freddie Keppard. 

Dodds was among the leading clarinettists in the New 
Orleans tradition, and his embellishing countermelodies 
to trumpet solos are regarded (along with Jimmie 
Noonc's) as models of excellence in that style. He 
recorded very widely - with his own groups, with the 
established bands of Oliver and Keppard, and with 
studio groups specially assembled by Louis Armstrong 
and ‘Jelly Roll' Morton: he was almost alone among 
important New Orleans musicians outside that city in 
eschewing later jazz styles in his playing. As a self- 
taught musician he had an uneven technical command, 
but his best blues performances, coloured by a vibrato 
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centred slightly beneath true pitch, are landmarks of the 
earliest period of recorded jazz. 

BIBLIOCJRAPHY 

A. Hodeir Jazz its Evolution and Esseme (New York. 1956), 49fr 
G Lambert' Johnny Dodds (New York, 1962) 

W Mcllers' Music in a New Found Land (London, 1964). 287fl 
M Williams Jazz Masters of New Orleans (New York, 1967), 871T 
G. Schuller Earlv Jazz (New York, 1968), I98fr 

J R TAYLOR 

Dodecaphony. A synonym for ‘atonality’ or, in some 
cases, ‘12'note serial composition’. See Atonality: 
Serialism; Twelve-note composition. 

Dodge, Charles (Malcolm) {b Ames, Iowa, 5 June 
1945). American composer. He studied composition at 
the University of Iowa, Tanglewood and Columbia 
University and took special studies in computer music 
at Princeton University. He received a DMA degree 
from Columbia University in 1970 and was appointed 
to Its faculty the same year He was awarded a 
Guggenheim Fellowship in 1972. He has received com- 
missions from the Fromm Foundation (1965), the 
Koussevitzky Foundation (1969) and Nonesuch 
Records (1970). Both his instrumental and his com- 
puter-generated music treat pitch, timbre and duration 
as distinct elements, specifically inter-rclaled. 

WORKS 

Folia, fl, eng hn. tuba, vn, va, b cl, pf, 2 pcrc, 1965 
Rola, orch, 1966 

Changes, computer music, 1969-70 
Earth’s Magnetic Field, computer music, 1970 
Various compositions for chamber ensembles, electronic tape com- 
positions with and without insts 

JEROME ROSEN 

Dodgson, Stephen (Cuthbert Vivian) {h London, 17 
March 1924). English composer. He was educated at 
the RCM, where he has taught since 1965. He has 
worked, so far, on a modest scale, most of his music 
being wntten for particular performers, and being 
designed to divert and charm rather than to edify or 
promulgate great truths. His instrumental music is 
distinguished by skilled and discriminating handling of 
the materials of music; several song cycles reflect his 
sensitivity to English poetry. He is one of the few living 
composers to write with understanding for the guitar, 
harpsichord and clavichord. His music is always 
civilized, thoughtful, and marked by a distaste for ex- 
treme gestures. His works include four concertos, a 
symphony for wind instruments, vocal and chamber 
music, two suites for clavichord, music for harpsichord 
and piano and music for radio plays 

HUGO COLE 

Doe, Paul (Maurice) {h Norwich, 8 Sept 1931). English 
musicologist. He studied music at Worcester College, 
Oxford, with Harrison and Rubbra (1949-52), gaining 
the BA in 1952. From 1954 to 1956 he was a research 
student at Oxford, studying Tudor church music. In 
1956 he was appointed an assistant in music at the 
University of Aberdeen, and became a lecturer at 
Birmingham University in 1959. He was appointed 
professor of music at Exeter University in 1971. Having 
served on the committee of Early English Church Music 
since 1970, he became general editor of the series in 
1972. In 1975 he joined the editorial committee of 
Musica Britannica. 

Doe’s musical activities always centred on practical 
performance. From 1949 to 1951 he was the leader of 


the National Youth Orchestra; at Oxford, and later at 
Birmingham, he led the university orchestra. His writ- 
ings on and editions of early Tudor church music are 
marked by a careful attention to detail and a fine histori- 
cal perspective; his edition for EECM makes available 
in a practical form seven of the 50-odd extant early 
Tudor Magnificat settings. From 1965 to 1977 he 
edited the Register of Theses in Music (printed in 
RMARC, iii onwards). 

WRITINGS 

TalLs (London, 1968. rev 2/1976) 

‘Latin Polyphony under Henry VIIE, PRMA, xcv (1968-9), 81 
‘Tallis's “Spem in ahum” and the Elizabethan Respond Motet’, ML, h 
(1970), 1 

The Craft of Music (Exeter, 1972) 

‘Another View of Musica Ficta in Tudor Music', PRMA, xcviii (1971- 

2), in 

‘The Study ol Music at University 4'. MT, cxiv (I97t), 480 
‘Psalm’, §111, I, ‘Tallis, Thomas’, ‘Tye, Christopher’, Grove 6 

EDITIONS 

Early Tudor Magnificats /, EECM, iv (1964) 

Elizabethan Consort Music, MB (in preparation) 

DAVID SCOTT 

Docf [Dofl] (Dutch). An ORGAN STOP. 

Doelle, Franz (6 Monchengladbach, 9 Nov 1883; d 
Leverkusen, 13 March 1965). German composer. His 
early training was on the piano and cello. In 1911 he 
secured the position of first horn player in the orchestra 
of the Apollolheater in Berlin, where he later became 
musical director and house composer. He was then 
associated with the Komische Oper. Docile composed 
operettas {Sybill, produced 1919) and, in the 1920s, 
music for many revues, some of it in collaboration with 
other composers. Two of his most popular songs were 
published in many vocal and instrumental arrange- 
ments' ‘Ich habc in Mai von der Liebe getraumt’ from 
the revue Berlin ohne Hemd (1926) and the foxtrot 
‘Wenn der weisse Flieder wieder bluht’ from 
Donnerwetter 1000 Frauen (1928). Not only foxtrots 
but also tangos and idioms from jazz and other popular 
mu.sic were the basis of his songs. In the 1930s he 
turned most of his attention to composing music for 
films, including the following operetta films: R. Schiin- 
zel’s Viktor und Viktoria (1933) and Amphitryon 
(1935), G Lamprecht's Prinzessin Turandot (1934). 
and H. Maisch’s Konigswalzer (1935). From 1941 to 
1943 he composed for the film director Herbert Selpin, 
and after the war he lived in retirement as a farmer. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
E Nick ‘Doellc, Franz’, MGG 

D S Hall Film in the Third Reich a Study of German Cinema 1933- 
7945 (Berkeley, 1969), esp 84 

WILLIAM D GUDGER 

Doerr, Ludwig {b Speyer, 12 July 1925). German 
organist. He studied music, from 1945 to 1949, first at 
the Episcopal Church Music Institute in Speyer, then 
at the Musikhochschule in Cologne under Joseph 
Zimmermann (organ) and Heinrich Lehmacher (com- 
position), and finally at the Musikhochschule in 
Stuttgart with Anton Nowakowski (organ) and Karl 
Marx (composition). In 1952 he became cathedral 
organist in Speyer and was also consultant on organs 
and church bells for the diocese. He became a lecturer at 
the Church Music Institute in Speyer in 1949, and its 
director in 1969. From 1953 to 1969 he also lectured 
at the Padagogische Hochschule in Landau, and in 1964 
he taught organ and Gregorian studies at the 
Musikhochschule in Saarbrticken. He became professor 



and director of an organ class at the Musikhochschule in 
Freiburg in 1970 and cathedral organist there from 
1972. Docrr has toured many European countries, has 
made recordings, and served on the juries of inter- 
national competitions. He has given interpretation 
classes on Reger and Bach, on whose music his com- 
prehensive repertory is centred, along with French 
Baroque music. He is fond of improvising, which he 
regards as a spontaneous creative process above and 
beyond its liturgical function. His recent compositions, 
like his colourful and powerful interpretations, have met 
with much acclaim. 

tJERHARD WlliNKh 

Doflein, Erich (b Munich, 7 Aug 1900; d Freiburg, 29 
Oct 1977). German music teacher and musicologist. 
From 1919 he studied music under M. Auerbach, E. 
Praetorius and H. Kaminski, musicology under Max 
Schneider, art history under W. Finder and philosophy 
under R. Honigswald in Breslau and Munich. He took 
the doctorate at Breslau in 1924 with a dissertation on 
form and style in music. Subsequently he studied under 
Gurlitt and Erpf at Freiburg, where in 1928, with E. 
Keller and E. Katz, he founded an institute for private 
music teachers which remained in existence until 1937 
as the town’s music school. From 1941 to 1944 he was 
head of department at the regional music school in 
Breslau (Wroclaw). After military service and captivity 
he was appointed professor, department head and acting 
director of the newly founded Hochschule fiir Musik, 
Freiburg (1947), where he remained until his retirement 
(1965). He was a co-founder (1948) and president 
(1956^-60) of the Institut fiir Neuc Musik und 
Musikerziehung, Bayreuth (later Darmstadt). 

Doflein’s work is characterized by an active par- 
ticipation, based on sober critical reflection, in the con- 
temporary problems of music since about 1925. Article 
titles such as ‘Fragmente zur Zcitdeutung' (1925) or 
‘Musik heute: Entwurf einer Diagnose’ (1959) arc 
typical. Through his particular interest in avant- 
garde music, Doflein tirelessly propagated a form of 
progressive musical education that would combine 
avant-garde music, older music suited to teaching 
purposes and musicological research under the name of 
music-educational theory. One result of this concept is 
the Geigenschulwerk (Mainz, 1931, 2/1951; Eng. 
trans , 1957), compiled by Doflein with his wife Elma 
(nee Axtfeld), which contains more than 800 pieces 
trom historical sources and for which he also gained the 
collaboration of such composers as Hindemith, OrfT and 
Genzmer. Similar aims were pursued in his numerous 
editions of music for two violins, string trios, violin and 
piano, recorders, flute and piano. 

WRITINGS 

Gestah und Stil in der Musik (diss , U of Breslau, 1924, extracts, 
Breslau. 1924) 

FTagmentc zur Zeitdeutung', Meios, v (1925), 64 
Ober Grundlagen der Bcurteilung gegen ivartiger Musik', Meios, vii 
(1928). 287 

Idee eines Schulwerks’, Die Musikpflege, ui (1932) 

Zur Lage der Musiklehre’, Melos, xi (1932), 266 
Klassische KJaviemnusik als Hausmusik’, Zeitschrift fiir Hausmusik, in 
(1934). 101 

Bartok und die Musikp&dagogik', Musik der Zen, lii (1953) 
ipic sochs Streichquartette von Paul Hindemith’, SMi, xcv (1955), 41 3 
tjegenwartsfragen der Musikp&dagogik und Idee oines Schulwerks’. 

Musik im Vnterricht, xlvii (1956), 316 
Uber Bart6ks leUte Lebensjahre: Emigration und Charakter - 
Schicksal und Spfitwerk’, Musikerkenmnis und Musikerziehung 
l^onkesgahen fur Hans Mersmann (Kassel, 1958), 30 
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*Musik heute; Entwurf einer Diagnose’, Prisma der gegenwdrtigen 
Musik, ed. J. E. Berendt and J. Uhde (Hamburg, 1959), 40-100 
'Vielfalt und Zwiespalt in unserer Musik', Musikalische Zeitfragen, ix 
(1960), 9 

‘Histonsmus und Historisierung in der Musik’, Festschrift fur Walter 
Wiora (Kassel, 1967), 48 

‘Histonsmus in der Musik’, Die Aushreitung (ks Htstorismus Qber die 
Musik, cd. W Wiora (Regensburg, 1969), 9 
‘Schonbergs Opus 16, Nr 3. der Mythos dcr Klangfarbenmelodie', 
Melos, xxxvi (1969), 203 

‘Das Vtolinduo in der Musikgeschichte’. OMz, xxvii (1972), 332 
‘Violinsonatcn aus Pans aus den Jahren 1770-1785’, Vtolinspiel und 
Violinmusik in Geschkhte und Gegenwarf Internationaler Kongress 
am Institut fiir Auffuhrungspraxis der Hochschule fur Musik und 
darsiellende Kunst Graz 1972 

‘Das Geigenschulwerk. Idee, Enslehung, Entwicklung', Festschrift fur 
einen Verleger' Ludwig Strecker (Mainz, 1973), 89 
‘Zu Adornos Schriflen iiber Musikpadagogik', Zeitschrift zur 
Musiktheorte, iv/1 (1973), 16 
‘Bartok, Bela’. ‘Padagogik der Musik’, MGG 
‘Violmc’, ‘Violinmusik’, RiemannL 12 

Many articles on new music and music teaching in Melos, Musik im 
Unterrichi, Zeitschrift fur Hausmusik and Das Musiklehen 
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1. U Abraham, ed • Erich Doflein Festschrift (Main/, 1972) [contains 
complete list of publications (1924- 70) by H Wohlfahrt, p.I2IJ 

HANS HEINRICH EGGEBRECHT 

Dogleg jack (Gcr. get repp te Docke, ahgesetzte Docke). 
A form of jack used on two- or three-manual harpsi- 
chords that do not employ a manual coupler. The dogleg 
jack is not bent, as its English name implies; but its 
lower third is partly cut away to form a step. This step 
rests on the end of an upper manual key while the uncut 
portion of the jack reaches down to rest on the corre- 
sponding key of the lower manual {see HARPSICHORD, 
fig. 17). Consequently, when the dogleg register is 
engaged, it automatically sounds from both manuals. 
(This makes it impossible to play a PlfcCE CROiSfeE 
unless the upper manual is provided with a second 
independent register of its own in addition to the dog- 
leg.) Although most harpsichords having dogleg jacks, 
in particular those of the English and Flemish schools, 
do not have sliding keyboards, harpsichords of the 
German school often employ a short dogleg jack and a 
sliding lower manual whose keys are fitted with small 
padded blocks. When the lower manual is pushed 
inwards, these blocks are positioned beneath the uncut 
portion of the jacks, permitting them to be activated 
from the lower manual as well as from the upper. In this 
way, the upper manual jacks are coupled to the lower 
manual without actual coupling of the manuals them- 
selves. When the lower manual is pulled outward, the 
blocks pass in front of the uncut portion of the jacks, 
and the jacks are activated only by the upper manual, 
thus making possible the performance of pieces croisees. 

EDWIN M. RIPIN 

Dognazzi, Francesco {ft 1603-43). Italian composer. In 
the dedication (not written by him) of his volume of 
1643 he is said to have spent 40 years serving the 
Mantuan court. He is first heard of there in 1607, is 
recorded as a singer in S Barbara (the ducal church) 
between January and May 1611, and on the title-page of 
his volume of 1614 is called ‘musico* (probably mean- 
ing ‘singer’). In 1619 he became ‘superiore delle 
musiche’, probably denoting the position of director of 
music at the court (as opposed to S Barbara), though by 
1643 he held the post at S Barbara. Monteverdi 
indicated in two letters from Venice that he thought 
highly of Dognazzi, who had worked with him in 
Mantua and who visited Venice in November 1619 and 
possibly also in November 1620. He must have been a 
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fine singer, for he was paid a large fee to sing under 
Alessandro Grandi (i) at an important religious cele- 
bration at Bergamo in 1628; Grandi, who was anxious 
to employ the best singers northern Italy could offer, 
had no doubt met him while working with Monteverdi 
in Venice. As a composer he was undistinguished. He 
produced mainly secular mu.sic. There are 13 monodies 
and five duets in his collection of 1614; the tunes in the 
lighter pieces are unmemorable, but the solo madrigals 
arc more convincing, and are in an up-to-date manner. 
On the other hand the five-part music of the 1643 
volume IS old-fashioned for its date, however, it was 
seen through the press for him and may have been 
regarded as a commemorative record of his long .service 
at Mantua. Dogna/zi himself saw through the press 
Amante Franzoni’s second set of three-part Fioretti 
musicali (Venice, 1607) and five-part madrigals (Venice, 
1608). 

WORKS 

II pnmo Iibro di vani concerti, 1, 2vv, chil/olher inst (Venice, 1614) 
Mustche vane da camera a 5 (Venice, 1643) 

I sacred monody. Iv, chil/other inst, in 1613^ 

4 motels, 1 4vv. be (org). in 161K^ 
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A Bertoiotti Musu'a alia i one del Gonraga m Manfova dal set oh W 
al 3rK// (Milan, I891/R1%9). 97 

H. Prunicres La vie et I'oeuvre de C Monteverdi (Pans, 1924, 2/I93I, 
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N. Fortune Italian Seeular Song from 16(H) to 16 the Ontitm and 
Development of Act ompanied Monody (diss ,U ofCambridge, 1954) 
J Racck Stilprohleme der italiennehen Monodie (Plague. 1965) 

J L A Roche North Italian Liturgical Music in the Farly 1 7th 
Century (diss , U of Cambridge, 1968) 

JFROMh R(K Hh 

Doh. The tonic note of the prevailing key (or, if this is 
minor, its relative major) in TONIC SOL-FA 

DdhI, Friedhelm {h Gottingen, 7 July 1936). German 
composer and teacher. He studied school music, the 
piano with Scemann and composition with Fortner at the 
Freiburg Mu.sikhochschulc (1956-64), concurrently 
studying musicology, German philology, art history and 
philosophy at the universities of IVciburg and 
Gottingen. In 1967 he took the DPhil at Gottingen with 
a thesis Weberns Beitrag zur Sttlwende der neuen 
Musik. He was a scholar of the Studicnstiftung des 
Deutschen Volkes (1957 64), a lecturer at the 
Diisseldorf Conservatory (1965 8) and a German 
Academy scholar al the Villa Massimo in Rome (1967- 
8). In 1969 he was appointed chief lecturer in music 
theory at the Free University of Berlin, where he was 
made professor in 1972, and in 1974 he look over the 
directorship of the Basle Academy of Music. He 
received the Forderungspreis of North Rhine- 
Westphalia in 1968 and that of Berlin in 1971. In his 
music he went through a phase of free and senal aton- 
ality before coming to terms with the serial technique of 
Webern, with whom he has a close spiritual affinity. 
Influenced by ‘informal' painting, he developed after 
1962 a spontaneous, associative style; from 1965 he has 
tended towards an ascetic, meditative and expansive 
manner in which sound and form, construction and 
expression are intimately connected. In some works of 
the early 1970s he collaborated with visual artists in an 
attempt to create a new ‘intermedium'. 

WORKS 
{selective list) 

Lar^e-scale: Sternverdunkclung (Joel, N Sach.s), cantata, Bar, chorus, 
org, mats, 1963, Melancolia, maghsche Quadrate, S, chorus, orch, 
1967-8; Klang-Szene 1, 2 Hammond org, elec (5 players), 4 loud- 


speaker groups, objects, lighting, 1970; Klang-Szene II, vocal ens, 
Mr, free jazz group, mechanical orch, elec, objects, lighting, 1971; 
Sound-Scene III ‘Zorch’, 3 pf, orch, 1972 
Small-scale inst Pf Sonata no I ‘Rondos’, 1959, Duo, vn, pf, 1960; PI 
Sonata no 2 ‘Szenen', 1960; Pf Sonata no 3 ‘Spiegelungen’, 1961. 
Octet •Varianli', 1961, Canto W, fl, 1962, ImprovisaUon I, org, 
1962, Klangfigurcn, wind qni, 1962, Karlenspicle, 2 vn. 1962, 
Oculapis, fl, pf, 1962, Passages (Pf Sonata no.4), 1962. 

Albumblatter, I 10 fl, 1963, Julianische Minuten, fl, pf, 1963, 
Toccata, fl. tpt, hpd, pf, 1963 -4, Tappeto, after Ungaretti, vc, harp, 
1967; Pas de deux, vn, gui, 1968, Klangmodclle I-ll, pf. 1971; 
Devia/ionc. 1 player. 1971. Tcxlur I, fl, 1971; Textur II, pf, 1971, 
Sound of Sleat, str qt, 1971 -2, Cadenza [from Sound-Scene III], 3 
pf, 1972, Sotto voce, fl. vc, pf, 1973 
Small scale vocal 7 Haiku, S, fl, pf, 1963; Fragment ‘Sybillc’ 
(lloldcrlin). Bar, fl, va, vc, pf, 1963, Epitaph ‘Tich yuang tuc’, S, cl, 
ens, 1963, " wenn aber " (Holderlin), Bar, pf, 1969, Sull 
(Mikrodramen 1), fl, speaker, apparatus, 1 972, A & O (Mikrodramen 
II), speaker, apparatus. 1973, Textur III, speaker, 1973, Anna K 
(Mikrodramen 111), speaker, bass drum, vc, tape, apparatus, 1974 
WILFRIED BRFNNECKF 

Dohler, Theodor (von) (h Naples, 20 April 1814; d 
Florence, 21 Feb 1856). Austrian Jewish pianist and 
composer. As an infant prodigy he was Benedict's pupil 
in Naples, after 1825. In about 1829 he went to Vienna 
to study the piano with Czerny and composition with 
Sechter. In 1836 he began a senes of international .(ours 
as a virtuoso. In Paris he was judged less remarkable 
than Thalberg, but an appearance as composer and 
soloist at a C'onservatoirc concert on 13 April 1838 
gained him recognition. Further journeys to Germany 
and the Netherlands culminated in a stay al St Peters- 
burg in 1843 5 Raised to the nobility by the influence 
of his patron the Duke of Lucca, he married the Russian 
Princess Chermetev in 1846 After this he gave no more 
public performances and settled in Florence in 1848 
There, in 1880, his opera Tancreda was performed 
Dohler wrote chiefly piano music, including a concerto 
op 7 

EDWARD DANNRElJTHER/DAViD CHARLTON 

Dohn&nyi, Christoph von {b Berlin, 8 Sept 1929). Ger- 
man conductor After studying law in Munich, he 
entered the Musikhoch.schulc there in 1948 and won the 
Richard Strauss Conducting Prize in 1951, his final 
year He joined his grandfather, the composer Emo 
Dohnanyi, in the USA, where he attended conducting 
courses given by Leonard Bernstein. In 1952 he was 
engaged by Solti as chorus master and conductor at the 
Frankfurt Opera. He was general music director in 
Liibeck (1957-63), Kassel (1963-6) and Frankfurt 
(1968 75), and was appointed to a similar post at the 
Hamburg Staatsoper in 1975 In addition he was chief 
conductor of the West German Radio SO at Cologne 
from 1964 to 1969. Dohnanyi conducted the premieres 
of Henze's operas Per funge Lord (Berlin, 1965) and 
Die Bassariden (Salzburg Festival, 1966), and has ap- 
peared frequently al major European festivals, the 
Bavarian and Vienna Stale Operas, and in the USA at 
the Metropolitan, New York, and the San Francisco 
Opera. His British debut was with the LPO in Apnl 
1965, and in 1974 he first appeared al Covent Garden, 
conducting Salome. Dohnanyi can be considered one of 
the most successful German conductors in the post- 
1945 period, as much for his technical ability as for his 
qualities of orchestral leadership and the expressive, 
spontaneous personality often reflected in his perfoim- 
ances. He is more successful in works requiring 
intricate conducting technique than in those calling for a 
purely musical approach; he has been responsible for 
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widely praised productions of Schoenberg's Moses und 
Aron at Frankfurt and Vienna. 

HANSPETER KRELLMANN 

Dohnanyi, Erii6 [Ernst von] {h Pozsony [now 
Bratislava], 27 July 1877; d New York, 9 Feb 1960). 
Hungarian pianist, composer, conductor, teacher and 
administrator. Next to Liszt he ranks as the most ver- 
satile Hunganan musician, whose influence reached 
generations in all spheres of musical life. He is 
considered one of the chief architects of Hungary's 
musical culture in the 20th century 

1 Life. He received his early training in Pozsony. His 
father, an outstanding amateur cellist, and Karoly 
Forslner, cathedral organist, gave him lessons in 
piano playing and theory Despite the absence of profes- 
sional training, he showed an extraordinary appetite for 
music and made rapid progress. Having finished at the 
Gymnasium, he decided to obtain his formal education 
in music at the Budapest Academy. He was the first 
I lungarian of significant talent to do so and his example, 
as well as his personal intervention, induced Bartok (his 
friend from early schooldays) to follow the same course. 
Dohnanyi studied the piano with Thoman and composi- 
tion with Kocssler, and received his artist’s diploma in 
1X97, after three years That summer he spent five 
weeks with d’Albert, preparing for his debut 

In 1898 Richter took him to London, where a single 
performance of Beethoven’s Fourth Piano Concerto 
laid the foundation for Dohnanyi's world fame as a 
pianist His op.l, the Piano Quintet in C minor (which 
lie composed after 67 juvenile works), had already been 
acclaimed by Brahms in 1895, and Brahms himself 
arranged the premiere in Vienna In 1899 his Piano 
(’oncerto op. 5 received the Bbsendorfer Prize and by 
1900 he had established him.self, in both Europe and the 
USA, as the greatest Hungarian pianist and composer 
after Liszt. He used his position to introduce the neg- 
lected works of Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert into 
the repertory and became the first among world-famous 
pianists to perform chamber music regularly This 
brought about a special friendship with Joachim, who in 
1905 invited him to teach at the Hochschule in Berlin. 
Dohnanyi remained there for ten years, from 1908 with 
the rank of professor. He nevertheless continued his 
extensive concert tours and, while in Berlin, composed 
some of his best works. 

In 1915 Dohnanyi returned to Budapest and under- 
took the reshaping of the country’s musical life on a 
grand scale. He selected programmes for his countless 
concerts with a determination to raise the standards of 
his public’s musical tastes. This activity reached a peak 
m 1919- 21 when he gave (in the absence of visiting 
artists) about 120 concerts each season in Budapest 
alone. According to Bartok, Dohnanyi was providing 
the entire musical life of Hungary. The new generation - 
Bartok, Kodaly and Weiner assembled behind him, 
and he championed their music and their cause above 
all. From 1916 he taught the piano at the Budapest 
Academy, for which he worked out a comprehensive 
reform plan in 1917. Some of this he was able to put 
into practice when appointed director in February 1919 
by the republican government. However, in October 
1919 the new, quasi-fascist regime replaced him with 
Hubay. The staff went on strike, but failed to reverse the 
decision. Despite thi$ treatment, Dohnanyi stayed in 
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Hungary and continued his work, giving concerts, creat- 
ing a number of institutions and conducting the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. He was first elected chief conductor of 
the Philharmonic Society in 1919 and was re-elected for 
25 consecutive years. He used this post, too, to further 
the music of others, even at the expense of his own 
compositions. Between 1921 and 1927 he made exten- 
sive annual tours of the USA, and in 1925 the New 
York State SO appointed him chief conductor. 



Erno Dohnanyi 


Dohnanyi returned to the Budapest Academy in 
1928 as head of the piano and composition master 
classes. In 1931 he was appointed musical director of 
the Hungarian radio and in 1934 director of the 
academy once again. His manifold commitments at 
home and several prolonged illnesses in the 1930s led to 
the decline of his international concert career, except for 
occasional tours. From 1939 much of his time was 
devoted to the fight against growing Nazi influences. By 
1941 he had resigned his directorial post at the 
academy, rather than follow the anti-Jewish legislation. 
In his orchestra he succeeded in keeping on all Jewish 
members until two months after the German occupation 
of Hungary, when he disbanded the ensemble. In 
November 1944 he went to Austna, a decision which 
drew criticism for many years. In fact, Dohnanyi was 
criticized either from the left or from the right for most 
of his deeds, from his student days on. The explanation 
may be found in his unassai lability on musical or ethical 
grounds. Thus attacks were launched on political 
premises, according to the ever-changing Hungarian 
spectrum. Dohnanyi, who happened to be apolitical, 
possibly had enough experience to foresee coming 
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events and chose not to await the next ofTensive, 
unleashed in 1945 and reverberating long after. 

The ‘accusations' levelled against him always took the 
form of rumours. This, and the magnitude of the so- 
called charges (never substantiated), made it impossible 
for Dohnanyi to defend himself. Yet, with major tours in 
England (1947-8), he was on the verge of reviving his 
international career when family reasons forced him 
to hnd security on the other side of the Atlantic. For a 
few months he was head of the piano department 
in Tucuman, Argentina, before finally settling in 
Tallahassee in September 1949, as pianist and com- 
poser-in-rcsidence at Florida State University. His men- 
tal and physical powers remained unimpaired to the end, 
but persisting rumours prevented him from re-entering 
the world stage. However, he continued to play, com- 
pose, conduct and teach, and in 1956 he made a last 
appearance at the Edinburgh Festival, where his youth- 
fulness astonished British audiences. He died while mak- 
ing some gramophone records, at a time when invita- 
tions from everywhere were beginning to come once 
again. 

2. Work As a pianist Dohnanyi ranked among the 
greatest of all time. Above all, his tone production, his 
complete understanding of music and the size and 
choice of his repertory made him unique in his time. 
Among his pioneering achievements were the perform- 
ance of all Beethoven’s piano works in 1920 and that 
of all 27 Mozart piano concertos in 1941. As a com- 
poser he soon discarded the strong early influences of 
Schumann and Brahms, and by 1902 he had found his 
own language in the Serenade op. 10. He did not seek to 
open new paths, but concentrated his efforts on express- 
ing the entire Romantic heritage in the perfect forms of 
the 18th century. His forms, however, are not replicas; 
he merely drew from past achievements to create the 
framework for his highly lyncal and vivacious music, 
which, often tinged with a rare sense of humour, was so 
much his own. As a master of chamber music he had 
few equals after Brahms, and his nine important works 
in this field are all of a high standard. The rest of his 
output IS variable, but he composed excellent works in 
almost every genre They show an unerring mastery of 
form and instrumentation, fluency, and a rich but ut- 
terly natural sense of harmony. He succeeded in blend- 
ing the ‘Brahmsian’ preservation of classical form with 
the Lisztian concept of motivic strands binding together 
a large-scale work. His best opera, Der Tenor, is one of 
the few true comic operas written in the first half of the 
20th century. Among his orchestral compositions, both 
symphonies, the Suite in F^ minor and most of the 
concertante works are highly rewarding for the per- 
former as well as the audience, as is the Mass op.35. He 
composed as if he were a virtuoso of all instruments 
and he was obviously thinking of his own natural, 
flowing approach to performing at all times. 

As a conductor Dohnanyi’s chief merit was the 
recognition of Bartok’s genius decades before others, 
despite his own very different musical make-up In 
Hungary audiences also owe to him the carefully 
planned introduction of many masterpieces of earlier 
periods, previously neglected. As a teacher he brought 
up generations of musicians, his pupils including Annie 
Fischer, Georg Solti and Geza Anda. His legendary 
musicianship (in all fields, including memory, score- 
reading and improvisation) and his strength of character 


served as examples over the decades. These virtues, 
however, proved to be too heavy a burden in a small 
country, and with Bartok’s death (1945) there remained 
no obstacle for those who wished to attempt to erase the 
influence of Dohnanyi’s towering personality from the 
Hungarian scene. Not until 1970 was the time ripe for 
his revaluation in his native country. 

WORKS 
(selective lui) 

SFAGH 

op. 

1 8 Dcr Schleier der Pierrette (mime, 3 pis., after Schmtzler), 1 908-9, 

Dresden. 1910 

20 Tantc Simona (comic opera. 1, V Heindl), 1911 12, Dresden, 

1912 

30 A vajda tornya (romantic opera. 3. V Lanyi, after H H Ewers, 

M Henry), 1915 22; Budapest, 1932 

34 Dcr 'lenor (comic opera, 3, E. Goth, Stemheim, after Stcmheim 

Burgerschippcl), 1920-27, Budapest, 1929 

ORCHRSTRAl 

5 Piano Concerto no 1, e, 1897-8 

9 Symphony no 1, d, 1900-01 

12 Konzertstiick, D, vc, orch, 1903-4 

19 Suite, f#, 1908 9 I 

25 Vanationcn uber ein Kmderlied, pf, orch, 1914 ' 

27 Violin Concerto no 1. d. 1914 15 \ 

31 Onncpi nyitany [Festival overture], 1923 \ 

32b Ruralia hunganca, 5 pieces, 1924 

36 Szimfonikus pcrcck [Symphonic minutes], 1933 

39 Suite en valse, 1 942-3 

40 Symphony no 2, E. 1943 4. rev 1953 6 

42 Piano Concerto no 2, b, 1 946- 7 

43 Violin Concerto no.2, c. 1949-50 

45 Concertino, harp, chamber orch, 1952 

47 American Rhapsody, 1953 

VtX’At 

(choral) 

Magyar hiszekegy [Hunganan credo], 'I, vv, orch, 1920 

35 Szcgcdi misc [Szeged mass], 4 solo vv, 8vv, orch, org, 1930 
38 Cantus vitae (1 Madach), sym cantata, 1939-41 , unpubd 

46 Stahdl mater, 3 solo vv, children’s chorus 6vv. orch, 1952 3 

(songs) 

14 Six Poems (Heindl), Iv, pf, 1905-6 

16 Im Lebenslenz (Gomoll), Iv, pf, 1906-7 

22 Three Songs (Gomoll), Iv, orch, 1912 
Hungarian Folksongs, Iv, pf, 1922 

CHAMBER AND INSTRUMKNTAI 

1 Piano Quintet no 1 , c, 1 895 

7 String Quartet no 1, A, 1899 

8 Sonata, b( 7 , vc, pf, 1899 

10 Serenade, C, sir trio, 1902 

15 String Quartet no 2, Dj?, 1906 

21 Sonata, c|. vn, pf, 1912 

26 Piano Quintet no.2, c|?, 1914 

32c Ruralia hunganca, 3 pieces, vn, pf, 1924 
32d Ruralia hunganca, 1 piece, vc/vn, pf, 1924 
33 String Quartet no 3, a, 1926 
.37 Sextet, C, pf, cl, hn, str trio, 1935 

48 1 Ana, fl, pf, 1958, 2 Passacaglia, fl. 1959 

PIANO 

2 Four Pieces, 1896-7 Schcr/o. c$. Intermezzo, a. Intermezzo, f. 

Capriccio, b 

3 Waltz, flf, 4 hands, 1897 

4 Variations and Fugue on a Theme of E(mma] G[rubcr], 1897 

— Gavotte and Musette, Bj?, 1898 

6 Passacaglia, cb. 1899 

11 Four Rhapsodies, g, C, eb, 1902-3 

13 Winlcrreigen, 10 bagatelles. 1905. Widmung, Marsch dcr lustigen 

Bruder, An Ada, Freund Viktor’s Mazurka, Sphdrcnmusik, 
Vaisc aimable, Um Mittcmacht, Tollc Oescllschaft, 
Morgengrauen, Postiudium 

17 Humoresken in Form einer Suite, 1907: March, Toccata, Pavane 

with Vanations, Pastorale, Introduction and Fugue 

23 Three Pieces, 1912: Aria, Valse impromptu, Capriccio 

— Fugue, d, left hand/2 hands, 1913 

24 Suite im alien Stil, 1913- Prelude, Allemande, Couranie. 

Sarabande, Menuet, Gigue 

28 Six Concert Etudes, a, Db, cb, bb, E, f (Capnccio), 1916 

29 Variations on a Hungarian Folksong, 1917 

— Pastorale, Himganan Chnstmas Song, 1920 
32a Ruralia hungarica, 7 pieces. 1923 
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— Essential Finger Exercises. 1929 
39a Suite en valse, 2 pf, 1945 

41 Six Pieces, 1945- Impromptu, Schcrwno, Canzonctla. Cascade. 
Landler, Cloches 

Twelve Short Studies for the Advanced Pianist, 1950 
44 Three Singular Pieces, 1951- Burictta, Nocturne (Cats on the 
Roof), Perpetuum mobile 

— Daily Finger Excroscs, 3 vols., 1960 

(arrangements etc) 

L DeUhes Naila, 2 waltzes. 1 897 
F Schubert Vahes nobles, concert versions, 1920 
L DeUbes Coppelia, waltz. 1925 
J Strauss (ii) Schatzwalzer . Du und Du, 1928 
('adenz^as for Pf Corns nos 1 4, 1897 1915, and Mozart 

Pj Cones nos. 1-27 and 2 Pf Cone. Ki6.5. 1906 42 

Principal publishers; Associated, Doblinger, Fxiitio Musica, Lengnick. 
Schott. Simrock 

B1BLKX3RAPHY 

V Papp' Dohnanyi Erno (Budapest, 1927) 

M. U Rcuth. The Tallahassee Y'ears of Ern.st von Dohnanyi (diss . 
Florida State D., 1962) 

I Podhradszky ‘llie Works of Erno Dohnanyi’, SM, vi (1964), 357 
M FA:khardt ‘Bncfc aus dcr Nachlass Ernst von Uohnaiiyis’, SM, ix 
(1967), 407 

B Vazsonyr Dohnanyi TTrmi (Budapest, 1971) 

BA UNI' VAZSONYI 


Doif (Dutch). An ORGAN STOP (Doef). 

Doigte (Fr.) Fingering. 

Doina. See HORA LUNCiA, see also Romania, §11,4, und 
Union of soviet soc ialist republics, §VI11. 

Doizi de Velasco, Nicol&s [Dias Velasco, Nicolao] (b 
rl590, d probably at Madrid, in or after 1659). Por- 
tuguese guitan.st and writer on the guitar, resident in 
Spam and Italy. By 1624 he was living at Madrid, where 
he knew the poet, novelist and musician Vicente Espinel 
After belonging to the household of Philip IV’s brother. 
Cardinal Fernando of Austria, who left for the Low 
Countries in 1634, he served the Duke of Medina dc las 
Torres, Ramiro Nunez dc Guzman, who was Viceroy of 
Naples from 1636 to 1644. The authors of the 
laudatory decima and madrigal prefacing his only 
known work, the Nuevo modo de cifra para tafler la 
guitar ra con variedad. y perfeccion, v se muestra ser 
instrumento perfecto, y abuniantissimo (Naples, 1640), 
called him ‘Apolo Portugues’ and ‘Amphion Lusilano'. 
The following year he returned to Madrid to become 
one of Philip IV’s chamber musicians and remained 
there comfortably until at least 1659, when he ceased 
being paid and may thus have died. In 1651, a year in 
which he visited Jaen, he was drawing the large annual 
sum of 736,000 maravedis. In his ‘New tablature 
method for playing the guitar diversely and perfectly 
and showing it to be a perfect and most abundant 
instrument’ he praised it as being equally adaptable to 
every key and approved for greater sonority courses in 
which the fourth and fifth strings are doubled at the 
octave. Relying on Zarlino, he classed the 4th as a 
consonance; his other authorities include Ceronc and 
Cerreto. He preferred Italian notation at pitch to the 
Spanish Baroque custom of notating a 5th above sound- 
ing pitch. His tablature system uses all letters from a to 
n except i and k. Among his musical examples is a 
chacona formula. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

DBP 

D Barbosa Maebado' Bibliotheca lusitana, in (1752), 492 
H Angles and J. Stibira; Catdlogo musical de la Biblioteca Nacional de 
Madrid, lii (1951). 107fr“ 


Dolce (i) 

F J Leon Tello. Im teoria espadola de fa musica en los .uglos XVI! v 
A'F/// (Madrid, 1974), 68 Iff ROBERT STEVENSON 

Dokshitser, Timofey (Alexandrovich) {h Nezhin, 
Chernigov district, 13 Dec 1921). Soviet trumpeter. 
After attending the military band school and the 
Glazunov Music Academy, he studied under Tabakov at 
the Moscow C'onservatory and the Gnesin Institute, 
becoming Tabakov’s assistant in 1950. In 1954 he was 
granted independent status. He became comet soloist in 
the Bol’shoy Theatre Orchestra in 1945, and from 1957 
to 1959 conducted the orchestra in the subsidiary 
theatre. As Russia’s foremost trumpet soloist, 
Dokshitser has made many recordings. His colleague 
G. A. Orvid has written, ‘his perfection of trumpet 
technique allows him to perform compositions demand- 
ing a high standard of virtuosity and an intensity and 
lucidity of tone’ For many years he played on a comet 
made by Alexander (Mainz), in 1958 he began using a 
Selmer Bj? trumpet with a Bach 7E mouthpiece. He 
teaches at the Gnesin Institute. His wntings include 
Shtrikhi na truhe (‘Phrasing on the trumpet’, Moscow, 
1976). 

BIBLKKiRAPHY 

S Holoiin Hiograftche\ki\ .dovar 'muzikantov-ispolnitelevnadukhovtkh 
instrumcntukh | Biographical dictionary of musicians and wind 
instrument players] (t.eningrad, 1969), 35. 147 

EDWARD H TARR 

l>oktor, Paul (/> Vienna, 28 March 1919). American 
violist of Austrian birth He studied the violin with his 
father. Karl Doktor, violist in the Busch Quartet, and 
graduated at the Vienna Academy of Music in 1938. He 
changed to the viola and m 1942 won the Geneva 
International Music Competition. His debut (1938-9) 
was with the Busch Quartet in quintets in Zurich and 
London. Doktor left Vienna m 1938 and from 1939 to 

1947 was a soloist with the Lucerne SO. His American 
debut, in the Library of Congress, Washington, DC, m 

1948 was followed by lours of the USA, Canada and 
Europe. He became an American citizen in 1952. He 
joined the staff of the Mannes College in 1953, the 
Philadelphia Academy in 1970 and the Juilliard School 
in 1971. 

Doktor's tone is warm and sweet, though light; he 
pos.sesse$ a virtuoso technique and his large repertory is 
extended by his own transcriptions. He gave first perfor- 
mances of concertos by Quincy Porter and Walter 
Piston and the BBC premiere of Wilfred Josephs’s 
Meditatio di Beornmundo. He is a founder-member of 
the Rococo Ensemble, the New York String Sextet and 
the Paul Doktor String Trio. His 17th-century viola is 
attributed to Pietro Guamcri of Mantua. 

WATS(3N FORBES 

Dolur, Jan KHitel. See Tol.AR, JAN KftTl I EL 

Dolcan (Ger.). An ORGAN STOP (Tolkaan). 

Dolce (i) (It.; ‘sweet’). A word whose earliest musical 
uses were apparently indications of mood and perform- 
ing style, not dynamics. Brossard (1703) defined dolce, 
along with dolcemente and con dolce maniera, in this 
manner; and the anonymous A Short Explication 
(London, 1 724) followed his lead in its definition of con 
dolce maniera. But in 1768 Rousseau (article ‘Doux’) 
said that dolce, doux and piano also meant simply ‘quiet’, 
though he added that some Italian purists considered 
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that dolce could also mean piii soave, corresponding 
more or less to the French louri. Probably all three 
words were used fairly loosely in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, though Piano had already begun to develop 
its independent tradition m the 17th century. In the 19th 
century dolce was often used as an alternative indication 
to play quietly; and there is an old story among orche- 
stral musicians that dolce means 'play loudly' because it 
specifically denotes phrases that must seem quiet but 
carry through the orchestral texture. The superlative 
form dolcissimo (current only in musical contexts) is 
also common and often abbreviated to dolciss. Examples 
of the use of dolce when it is clearly not a dynamic 
indication include the mfe dolce in Beethoven’s Quartet 
op. 59 no.l and f dolce opening the finale of Schumann’s 
Third Symphony. 

For bibliography see Trmpo and rxpkk&sion marks 

DAVID FALLOWS 

Dolce (ii) (It.). An Organ stop. 

Dolcevillico, Francesco Saverio. Sec SfJSSMAYR, FRANZ 
XAVER. 

Dolcian. See DlJLCIAN. 

Dolcissimo (It.: ‘very sweet’). See DOLCE (i). 

Doles, Johann Friedrich {h Steinbach, 'fhunngia, 23 
April 1715; d Leipzig, 8 Feb 1797). German composer, 
organist and conductor. 

1. Life. His father Johann Andreas Doles, the Kantor of 
Steinbach, died in 1720, leaving the family in great 
poverty, and the boy’s musical education was entrusted 
to his elder brother Johann Heinrich, who succeeded to 
his father’s position. At the age of 12 Johann Friedrich 
was sent to school in Schmalkalden. There at 15 he was 
offered the vacant organist’s post, in which he deputized 
for a year. At 19 he enrolled in the Schleusingen 
Gymnasium. After one and a half years he was made 
prefect of the school’s choir, he also organized a weekly 
concert series, together with a number of fellow 
students, and composed some motets, anas, an Actus 
dramaticus (1737) and occasional pieces. After com- 
pleting his course in 1739 he immediately enrolled at 
Leipzig University, and while there pursued his study of 
music under Bach, who after four years of instruction 
recommended him to the post of Kantor in Salzwedel 
Near the end of his student years Doles apparently 
directed Leipzig’s new Grosses Konzert (founded in 
1743 and later to become the Gewandhaus Orchestra), 
and frequently attended performances of Italian opera at 
the Saxon court in Hubertusburg; these were later to 
have a decisive influence on his own compositions. 

Although Doles’s application to Salzwedel had been 
successful, he instead took up the superior post of 
Kantor in Freiberg (1744). Through this post he 
became Kantor at the cathedral and at the churches of 
St Peter, St Nicholas and St John, as well as Quartus at 
the Gymnasium. 

As co-director of the Gymnasium Doles found him- 
self in open conflict with the rector J. G. Bidcrmann and 
the school’s board of clerical and lay overseers who, 
following neo-humanistic precepts, wished to remove 
music to the periphery of the school’s curriculum. 
Among the many works composed by Doles during this 
productive period was a school opera (1748, now lost) 


to commemorate the centenary of the Peace of 
Westphalia; the text, at least in part Bidermann’s, was 
ridiculed by Lessing, who however gave high praise to 
Doles’s music. Perhaps as a result of this Bidermann, 
with his De vita musica of 1 749, launched his disastrous 
Rektoratsprogramm, which questioned the role of music 
in education. The ensuing battle of polemics involved 
above all Mattheson, but also Gottsched and Bach, and 
led Doles, who apparently took no part in the journal- 
istic campaign against his rector, into six unrelenting 
years of accusations, rejoinders and lawsuits (exhaus- 
tively documented by Banning, pp.25-49). 

Doles escaped this imbroglio by being appointed on 
1 October 1755, unanimously and without audition, to 
succeed Harrer as Kantor of the Leipzig Thomaskirche; 
C. P E. Bach was among the unsuccessful applicants 
On 30 January 1756 he took up that office, which had 
remained unchanged in range of duties, salary and terms 
of contract from Bach’s day. He soon established con- 
tact with the poet Gellert, whose odes he set and pub- 
lished as early as 1758; a close friendship arose between 
them which was to last until Gellerl’s death (1769) 
From 1770 Doles deputized for the aging Gorner as 
music director of the University Church, but was 
refused the post by the council at Gbrner’s death in 
1778. Disputes again arose with the rector, but Doles 
was no longer equal to them. In 1784 he submitted a 
petition to the council much like Bach's Kurzer, jedoch 
hochst notwendiger Entwurf of half a century earlier, 
and on 2 March 1789 asked to be relieved of his post 
solely because of the annoyances caused by these 
disputes. Shortly before his release he was visited bj 
Mozart (20 April 1789), who played to Doles’s com- 
plete satisfaction on the Thomaskirche organ and who 
made his well-known remarks about Bach's music 
(reported by Doles's pupil Rochlitz) after hearing a 
performance of the motet Smget dem Herrn under 
Doles’s direction. Doles composed a cantata to Gellert'v 
Ich komme vor dem Angesicht in remembrance of this 
occasion; the work appeared in print the following ycai 
with a revealing ‘Vorennnerung’ which put forth his 
views on the performance of sacred music 

Doles left the Thomaskirche in 1789 and, as earlier 
in the Grosses Konzert, was succeeded by J. A. Hiller 
Still in full possession of his powers, he continued to 
compose, attended lectures in theology at the university 
and made numerous manuscript copies of his works for 
outlying churches, giving rise to the present wide 
distribution of his works. Many of these pieces were 
performed long after his death, even far into the 19th 
century 

Dolc.s's son Johann Friedrich Doles {h Freiberg, 26 
May 1746; d Leipzig, 16 Apnl 1796) was a successful 
lawyer and an active dilettante composer, singer and 
keyboard player. His work.s, including a set of six harp- 
sichord sonatas (Riga, 1773) and three vocal pieces m 
manuscript (D-LEm, LEi), are reminiscent of his 
father’s. 

2. Works. Doles, along with his Dresden colleague 
G. A. Homilius, was the most important practitioner ol 
Protestant church music in late 18lh-century Germany 
His works, comprising mainly cantatas, lieder, motets 
and chorales, have frequently been criticized for depart- 
ing from the style of his teacher Bach. Such criticism 
represents a misunderstanding of the radically different 
aesthetic outlooks of their respective ages. Doles himself 
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formulated the dilTerence as follows (1790): 

Ins far from my intention, a pupil of the laic Sebastian Bach and myself 
the composer of many works in fugal style, to decry the value of the 
higher art of composing, still less to dispense with it Nay, I merely 
disapprove of its untimely application. 

By this he referred to the use of this style in church 
services, where he felt few of the congregation would 
comprehend, let alone be moved by, its rigours Instead 
he chose as models the melodically onentated styles of 
Graun and Hasse, indeed of opera altogether, through 
which he aimed at a simplicity and arllcssness which 
would directly awake the pious sentiments of the 
untutored listener. (This aim, which reflects populist 
notions of the Enlightenment, had a decisive effect on 
Hiller, with supenor results.) Critics from earliest 
times, however, have pointed out the discrepancy be- 
tween Doles's expressed aim of simplicity and the rich 
ornamentation which overburdens many of his solo 
parts. He also gave primacy to clear rhythmic articula- 
tion, with the result that most of his works are in almost 
dance-like metres at fast tempo. They combine series of 
symmetrical two-bar phrases, and feature feminine 
cadences and cadential 6-4 chords; chromaticism is 
rare, parallel 3rds and 6ths quite common. 

Doles’s 160 or more cantatas encompass a wide vari- 
ety of forms, from the traditional ‘madrigal cantata’ on 
sliort biblical passages, to the full chorale cantata in 
Bach's style, and finally to the ‘figured chorale’ which is 
practically Doles’s own invention, though his handling 
of the orchestral accompaniment was foreshadowed in 
ihc sacred lieder of Grafc and Hesse. In this style, 
notable ftir its simplicity and its virtual disregard of text, 
the chorus sings a simple four-part harmonization of the 
chorale melody, broken line by line and accompanied 
diordally except in the more elaborate orchestral ritoi- 
ncllos and transitions between phrases of text Doles 
composed about two dozen such .settings beginning in 
the i760s. Perhaps more important were his 35 motets 
in a similar style; many of them have an ornamented 
solo part on a Biblical text in counterpoint against a 
thorale setting m even note values. These works show 
Ihc outstanding craftsmanship of the Bach school; one 
of them, a setting of the chorale Em feste Burf», 
icmained in use throughout the 1 9th century and was 
leprinled in the 20th. 

Doles’s two extant volumes of lieder - the Neuv 
LtcJrr nebst ihren Mehdien of 1750 and the Gellcrt 
sellings of 1758 - were well received in their time, 
despite a superfluity of agrements which even his con- 
temporaries found taxing. The first is in the tradition of 
Sperontes’s anacreontic songs (Kretzschmar praised 
Doic.s's ‘Wein. vergnuge mich!’ as the be.st of this 
school). The second approaches the First Berlin School 
and C. P. E. Bach, though the work will not bear 
comparison with Bach's own Gellert settings. A third 
volume is lost. Doles also published a volume of four- 
part chorales for organ (1785) which, as the first of its 
type (though patterned after Bach), stimulated similar 
works by Kiihnau and Hiller. Perhaps his most lasting 
contribution was as a teacher and choir trainer; a manu- 
'^npt singing tutor {A-fVgm) and a description by 
Hochlitz of a lesson under Doles give useful accounts of 
iiis methods. 

WORKS 

(complete /«/ with xources in Banning) 

SACRRD 

t^aniatas, psalms, chorale settings, for solo vv, chorus, orch Gott ist 

un^cr /.uversicht (Ps xlvi) (Leipzig, 1755), Ich komnic vor dcin 


Angesicht (Gellert) (Leipzig, 1790); rl60 others, MS 
Motets, choral lieder, 4vv. Herr, wer bin ich, in Vierstimmigc Motetten 
und Anen, ed. J A Hiller, ii (Leipzig, 1777); 34 others in MS, incl. 

1 5 for 8vv 

Passion music. 2 St John Passion, incI I frag.; St Luke Passion, St 
Mark Passion, 3 St Matthew Passion, Nun isl er da, der Grosse Tag, 
Passion oratorio. Oratorio on the Crucifixion, only text extant: set- 
tings of 3 Passion texts 
Masses 5 Missa brevis, Sanctus 

OTHER WORKS 

Licdcr (25] Neuc Lieder ncb.st ihren Mclodien (G Puchs), Iv, bc/obbi 
kbd (Leipzig, 1 750), (21] Melodicn zu Gcllerts Geistlichcn Oden und 
Liedcrn, 4vv/lv, be (Leipzig, 17.58), 15 kicine Lieder mit Icichtcn 
Mclodien fur Kinder und Anfanger auf dem Klavier (F. Holty) 
(Leipzig, 1790), lost; Morgenlied, in Belicbte Gesangc.ed. E. Scidler, 
IV (n d ), Fliessc, meine frommste Zahre, MS 
Kbd Vierstimmigc Choralbuch Oder Harmonischc Melodiensammlung 
auf 2 Linien/eilen (Leipzig, 1 785) [21 5 pieces], arr with be in D- 
Dlh, LEm. [40] Singbarc und leichte Choralvorspieic (Leipzig, 
1794 7). Arioso con vuria/ioni, Sonatina, in Musikalisches 
Handbuch, cd J A Hiller, i (Leipzig, 1777) 

Numerous lo.si or doubtful works, incl. many cited in Brcitkopf 
catalogues, .see Banning 
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A Schenng Musikgeschichte Leipzigs, iii (Leipzig, 1941) 

P Blume ‘Doles. Johann Friedrich*, MGG 

CJ Peder ‘Verfall imd Rcstauration’, in P Blume Die evangelische 
Ktr(henmustk (Kassel, rev 2/1965, Eng trans , cnlargetl, 1974, as 
Protestant Church Music a History) 

BRADPORD ROBINSON 

Dolel^alek, Jan Kmanuel {h Chotebof, nr. Jihlava, 22 
May 1780, d Vienna, 6 July 1858). Bohemian com- 
poser. inslrumcnlalisl and teacher. He was bom into the 
tradition of village schoolmaster-composers which 
characterized Czech cultural life in the 1 8th and 19th 
centuries, his considerable musical talent enabled him to 
move from his provincial environment to Vienna, where 
he studied with Albrcchtsbcrgcr. There he soon became 
known as a versatile musician, playing the piano and the 
organ well enough to compete for the position of court 
organist in 1 822 (he was defeated in this contest by his 
compatriot Vofisck) and giving concerts as a cellist. He 
also gained a reputation as a teacher and composer. 

Most of Dolezalck’s compositions are for piano and 
consist of dances and sets of variations which were 
published by the Viennese firms of Artaria and 
Mechetti; among these his Deux marches russes and his 
Variations sur un theme de M. Umlauf tir^ du ballet 
became popular. He also wrote many songs for voice 
and piano, some of which are settings of texts by such 
German authors as Schiller and Goethe (e.g. Ndhe des 
GeliebtenX but his most charming songs are those to 
Czech texts, notably his collection Czesk^ pisni v hudbu 
uvedene (‘Czech songs set to music’, Vienna, 1812). He 
was one of the many composers who tried to revitalize 
the Czech language and heighten national feeling by 
contributing to the five-volume V^nec ze zpivu vlasten- 
eckych (‘A garland of patriotic songs', Prague, 1835-9; 
ed. J. Plavcc, Prague. 1960). A number of manuscripts 
of his sacred choral works, including a fine Mass in D, 
survive (CS-Pnm). He was acquainted with Beethoven 
(reminiscences of whom are incorporated in Jahn’s and 
Thayer's biographies), who was the major influence on 
his work. 
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Dolge, Alfred 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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M Tarantova ‘Fr Schillera Johann WoirgangGoelhcvhudM6eskeho 
obrozeni’ [Schiller and Goethe in music of the Czech revival], 
Zprdvy Bertramky (1966), nos.48-9, p I 

ADRIENNE SIMPSON 

Dolge, Alfred {b Leipzig, 22 Dec 1848, d Milan, 5 Jan 
1922). American manufacturer of piano felts and sound- 
boards and dealer in piano supplies. He began his career 
as an apprentice in the piano factory of A. Dolge & Co. 
in Leipzig, emigrating to the USA in 1866. From 1867 
to 1869 he worked in the New Haven, Connecticut, 
shop of Frederick Mathushek (who had worked with 
Henri Pape in Paris). He subsequently left to become an 
importer of piano supplies (skins for piano hammers 
and Poehlmann's music wire), and by 1871, in 
Brooklyn, he was manufacturing hammer felts which in 

1873 won a first prize at the Vienna Exhibition. The 
demand for good-quality felts led him to establish in 

1874 a larger manufacturing concern in the Adirondack 
village of Brockett’s Bridge. With ample water power 
and a large timber supply for the making of sound- 
boards, Dolge transformed the town (renamed 
Dolgeville in 1887) into a busy industrial community, 
which later also became the centre of Zimmermann 
autoharp manufacture. DoIgc*s felts and soundboards 
were used by most leading piano makers. Throughout 
his career, he maintained a large piano supply-house at 
122 East 13th Street, New York. 

After attempting to build a railway connection for the 
transport of his products, Dolge suffered financial disas- 
ter m 1898 and left Dolgeville to begin a new life in 
southern California, first as an orange rancher and wine 
producer, later as a felt maker at the Alfred Dolge Felt 
Co. (at Dolgeville, California) He was also the author 
of Pianos and their Makers, which gives valuable infor- 
mation about early 20th-century developments in 
American piano making, including descriptions of 
Dolge’s own improvements in machines for applying felt 
to hammers and in the quality of the felt. 

BIBLIOCiRAPHY 

D Spillane History of the American Pianoforte (New York, 
1890//?! 969). 3160' 

A Dolge Pianos and their Makers, i (Covina, Calif., 191 1//?1972), ii 
(Covina, 1913) 

J C. Freund ‘An Inspiring Memorial Tribute to Alfred Dolge', Mumc 
Trades (W Feb 1922), \5 

CYNTHIA ADAMS HOOVER 

Dolgorukov, Prince Pavel Ivanovich {h Moscow, ?1 
Dec 1787; d Moscow, ?20 Feb 1845). Russian com- 
poser. His father was the well-known wnter and poet 
Prince Ivan Mikhaylovich Dolgorukov (1764-1822). It 
seems that he was educated at the University of Moscow 
and that in 1809 he took up an appointment in the civil 
service. He was a fine pianist and in fact most of his 
compositions were piano pieces written for the salon 
concerts in which he performed. Like many of his con- 
temporaries, he composed several sets of variations on 
Russian folklunes, including Viydu /' ya na rechenku 
and Golova holit He also composed a number of shorter 
dance pieces, among which are three polonaises opp.7, 8 
and 12, and a set of six waltzes op. 13. He wrote sym- 
pathetically for the piano in a diatonic style, spiced 
occasionally with mild chromaticism. His best composi- 
tions are the powerful marches written in memory of the 
heroes of the war of 1812. 

GEOFFREY NORRIS 


Doliarius, Hieronim. See WiFTOR, HIFRONIM. 

Doll, Joseph [GiuseppeJ {d Naples, Aug 1774). German 
musician and teacher, active in Italy. Called ^Giuseppe 
Doll di Baviero, todesco\ and sponsored by the arch- 
bishop, Cardinal Spinelli, he entered the Neapolitan 
conservatory Poveri di Gesu Cristo on 15 December 
1736. His teachers there were first Francesco Durante 
and after 1738 Francesco Feo. It can be assumed that 
Doll went to Naples as a youth, since in 1757 the 
impresario Grossatesta of the Teatro S Carlo charac- 
terized him as 'Joseph, giovanc virtuoso e capace'. On 1 
December 1755 Doll, with Carlo Cotumacci, succeeded 
Francesco Durante at the conservatory S Onofrio a 
Capuana in Naples; he was the only non-Italian ever to 
become maestro of a Neapolitan conservatory. Mozart, 
who met Doll in Naples, wrote to his sister on 5 June 
1770: ‘We gorged ourselves today with Herr Doll. He is 
a German composer and a fine fellow’. In 1774 Doll 
also served as second organist in the Cappella del 
Tesoro di S Gennaro. After his death he was succeeded 
there, and at S Onofrio, by' Giacomo Insanguinc. 
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HANNS-BFRTOLD t>IFTZ 

DoUe, Charles (/7 ? 1735 55). French composer, viol 
player and teacher (‘maitre de viole’), who worked in 
Pans. His extanl works include a book of pieces for 
seven-string bass viol {Pieces de viole avec la basse 
continue op. 2; 1737), two books for the pardes,ms de 
viole (Sonates, duos & pieces op.4; 1737, Sonates d 
deux pardcssus de viole sans basse op.6; 1754), and a 
book of Inos (Sonates en trio pour les violons, flutes 
traversieres et violes op. 1; 1737). He also published as 
op 5 a Livre troisieme, pour le pardessus de viole, tant ii 
cinq qu a six cordes {Mercure de France, December 
1749), and another book of pieces (op. 3) probably also 
for the pardessus. Both arc lost. 

In his Pieces de viole op. 2, dedicated to the Prince of 
Carignan, he uses throughout the signs for vibrato and 
ornaments adopted by Mann Marais, and the second of 
his three suites includes a tombeau for Marais le p^re, a 
rondeau whose chordal style, use of the high register 
and vibrato (called ‘plaintc’) recall the expressive play- 
ing of the late master of the viol. His sonatas op 4, 
though consciously Italianate in melodic style, with 
frequent sequences, syncopations and wide leaps, still 
reflect the French taste in expression and ornamen- 
tation. In addition to the five sonatas for pardessus 
(three with figured bas^ two duets without bass), he 
includes five ‘piwes’ with descriptive titles, employing 
frequent double stops. His duets op.6, published 17 
years later, are thoroughly Italianate in form and 
melody, rich in parallel 3rds and imitation, but retaining 
the ornaments of the French style. 

MARY CYR 

Ddller, Florian Johann. See Dhllfr. FLORIAN JOHANN. 

Dolmetsch. English family (of mixed French, German, 
Swiss and Bohemian origins) of instrument makers. 
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scholars and performers of early music. (1) Arnold 
Dolmetsch had great influence on late 19th- and 20th- 
century attitudes to scholarship and performing prac- 
tice, particularly through the reconstruction and 
development of obsolete instruments (the viols, key- 
board instruments and notably the recorder). His work 
was continued by his heirs, principally (5) Carl 
Dolmetsch. 

(1) (Eugene) Arnold Dolmetsch {h Le Mans, 24 Feb 
1858; d Haslemere, 28 Feb 1940). Pioneer in the 
revival of performances of early music (particularly 
instrumental) on the original instruments and in the 
style of the period. Bom into a family of musicians and 
craftsmen, he learnt piano making in his father’s work- 
shop and organ building from his maternal grandfather, 
Armand Guillouard. In 1878 he married Mane Morel, a 
lawyer’s daughter eight years his senior. After a short 
vivsit to the USA, he studied pnvately with Vieuxtemps 
and at the Brussels Conservatory from 1881 to 1883. 
He then went to the Royal College of Music, in its first 
year, where he studied the violin with Henry Holmes 
and harmony with Bndge; he also played in the first five 
concerts given at the college in a quartet led by Emil 
Kreuz (1883-4). George Grove, both then and later, 
encouraged his growing interest in early music. From 
1885 to 1889 he taught the violin at Dulwich College, 
where to assist intonation he fretted his pupils' violins 
and favoured the learning of simple tunes rather than 
scales or exercises. His published arrangements of 
instrumental music by Corelli, Handel and Purcell, with 
realizations of the figured basses, dale from this time 
and are not truly representative of his work 

In 1889, while looking for music for the viola 
d'amorc, Dolmetsch first came upon English fantasies 
for viols in the RCM library and in the Bntish Museum 
He began to acquire and restore early instruments, 
which were then played by his wife, his daughter and 
some of his pupils. In 1890-92 he supplied musical 
illustrations to Bridge’s Gresham lectures, playing 
works by Jenkins, Simpson, William Lawes and Locke, 
on viols and harpsichord. At his first public concert, in 
June 1890, his daughter Helene played Eight Divisions 
on a Ground by Simpson on the bass viol. Throughout 
the 1890s he gave concerts in his own home on period 
instruments, regularly introducing works taken from 
MSS and early printed editions. In 1894 he and his wife 
separated; they were later divorced. At that time 
Dolmetsch still lived in Dulwich; later he moved to 
Bloomsbury where Elodie, formerly the wife of Edgard 
Dolmetsch (Arnold’s brother), kept house for him and 
played the harpsichord in his concerts. They were 
married in 1899. 

After restoring many old instruments, Dolmetsch 
made his first lute in 1893; his first clavichord followed 
in 1894. At the suggestion of William Morris he built 
his first harpsichord, which was shown at the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition in October 1896. It was at this time 
that Mabel Johnston first came to Dolmetsch as a violin 
pupil; she later became an apprentice instrument maker. 
In 1897, Arnold and Elodie played the harpsichord 
continuo in the first ‘modern’ performance of Purcell’s 
King Arthur (in Fuller Maitland’s edition) in 
Birmingham under Richter. In July 1900 he provided 
the musical accompaniment for Isadora Duncan’s 
Dance Idylls at the New Gallery in London. 

In 1902, after various financial and domestic 
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upheavals, he toured the USA. where he was greeted 
with enthusiasm The next year, when his second mar- 
nage failed, he married Mabel Johnston. He went to 
America again in 1904, when he worked with Ben 
Greet, the Shakespearean actor-manager; at Boston 
he accepted a job at the piano makers Chickering & 
Sons, running a department of his own where he made 
harpsichords, clavichords, lutes and viols Some of his 
finest instruments date from this period, including a 
harpsichord for Busoni. He stayed with Chickenng 
from 1905 to 1911. After a trade recession he left the 
USA, and he worked for Gaveau in Pans from 1911 to 
1914. 

At this time he began the work which led to the 
publication of his book on the interpretation of 17th- 
and 18th-century music. Although many other scholars 
have since expanded the slate of knowledge in this field, 
Dolmetsch’s work remains a landmark: at that lime 
nothing comprehensive had been written on the subject. 
In 1914 Dolmetsch returned to England; in the follow- 
ing year, he designed and built his first ‘triangular 
harpsichord’, a spinet-type instrument with two pedals 
which, when folded, fitted into a London taxicab. 

In 1917 he moved to Haslemere, and he later taught 
at Dunhurst School. In 1919, following the loss of a 
Bressan recorder acquired in 1905, he perfected the first 
modern recorder made to Baroque specifications. Fnends 
financed the building of a workshop in 1920, and from 
that time until World War II Haslemere was a centre for 
the study and re-creation of the traditions of perform- 
ance of the music of previous centuries under unique 
conditions. The first Haslemere Festival was held in 
1925 and consisted of two weeks of concerts of early 
music played on contemporary instruments. By 1926, 
Dolmetsch had reconstructed the full family of recor- 
ders and these were played for the first time in the 
festival of that year. Although those early performances 
showed signs of under-rehearsal, interest and support 
were such that the festival became an annual event. 
Much of the music performed there is still edited from 
MSS and early pnnted music in the Dolmetsch 
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library, which (together with its instruments) is one of 
the finest private collections in England. The workshops 
that Dolmetsch started still produce keyboard 
instruments and viols following Arnold’s maxims and 
developed by his son (5) Carl Dolmetsch, but it is the 
recorder which is especially associated with the work- 
shops at Haslcmere; examples are to be found in the 
hands of schoolchildren and of professional players all 
over the world. In 1929 the Dolmetsch Foundation was 
established to further the study and performance of 
music according to Dolmelsch's principles; it provides 
apprenticeships and scholarships to students of all 
nationalities and produces an annual journal devoted to 
its aims, the Consort (first published in 1929, spor- 
adically until 1948, and continuously from that date) 

In 1937 Dolmetsch was granted a Bntish Civil List 
pension, and in 1938 the French made him a Chevalier 
de la Legion d’honneur; in 1939 he was awarded an 
honorary DMus by Durham University. 

Throughout his career Dolmetsch was met consis- 
tently by the prejudice of his contemporaries, which was 
due largely to their scepticism, but also to his own 
intolerant and intractable nature. Towards the end of his 
life scholars and musicians were at last beginning to 
recognize the true value of his work, but he was a very 
sick man and had by then lost touch with them and their 
researches, and refused to believe their sincerity when 
they praised him. In Grove 5 Donington, who worked 
and studied at Haslemerc, wrote; 

In his prime his critical faculty fully matched his uncanny intuition in 
his last years his intuition remained more fruitful than unintuitive 
learning can ever be, but grew less sure from lack of scholarly con- 
tact . His flair for early style and for inspired tone-production on 
early instruments amounted to a unique phenomenon He once 
characteristically remarked ‘students should learn principles rather 
than pieces’ then they can do their own thinking' 

Dolmelsch’s great gift was that, in a period when early 
music was virtually ignored except for academic study, 
he had both the imagination and the musicianship to 
take a musical work which had become a museum piece 
and make it speak to the people of his own time in a 
language intelligible to them. Today, the performance of 
early music has taken its place as a subject for serious 
study; Dolmetsch's pioneering work helped to lay the 
foundation for such a development 
WRITINGS 

‘The Lute I', The Connimseur, viii (1904), April, 213 
‘The Lute ir. The Connoisseur, ix (1904), May. 23 
‘The Viols', The Connoisseur, x (1904), Nov, 134 
The Interpretation of the Music of the XVII and XV HI Centurie\ 
(London, 1915, 2/1946//tl969 wilh preface by A Harman) 
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(2) Mabel Dolmetsch {b London, 6 Aug 1874; d 
Haslcmere. 12 Aug 1963). Third wife of (1) Arnold 
Dolmetsch. She specialized in the playing of the bass 
viol, and studied this instrument with (3) Helene 
Dolmetsch. She is best known for her extensive 


researches into court dances of the 16th, 17th and 18th 
centuries. 

She had four children; Cecile {b Dorking. 22 March 
1904), who has specialized in playing the pardessus de 
viole, Nathalie (6 Chicago, 31 July 1905), who founded 
the Viola da Gamba Society in 1948 and has edited 
much viol music, written prefaces to facsimile editions 
of tutors for the viol by Simpson and John Playford 
(1955, 1965) and written The Viola da Gamba: its 
OriRin and History, its Technique and Musical 
Resources (London, 1962, 2/1968); (4) Rudolph 
Dolmetsch; and (5) Carl Dolmetsch. 
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Dames of hn^Iand and I ranee (London, 1949/RI975 and 1977) 
Dames of Spain and I tab (London. I954/RI975) 

Personal Recollections of Arnold Dolmetsch (London, 1958) 
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(3) Helene Dolmetsch {b Nancy, France, 14 April 
1878, d Dulwich, 7 July 1924). Only daughter of (1) 
Arnold Dolmetsch by his first wife. A pupil of Carl 
Fuchs, she was a cellist and a highly gifted viol player 
Her career began in her father’s concerts when she wa.s 
seven, but in 1902, following litigation over th<; disputed 
ownership of an instrument, she ceased to play with the 
Dolmetsch consort 

(4) Rudolph (Arnold) Dolmetsch (h Cambridge. 
Mass., 8 Nov 1906. t/ 6 or 7 Dec 1942) The eldest son 
of (1) Arnold Dolmetsch and his third wife. He played 
the harpsichord and viol, the former bnlliantly and the 
latter with a promising natural talent He was educated 
at the RCM and was (he first of the family to show an 
interest in modern music, both as composer and conduc- 
tor His career w'as cut short tragically when he was lost 
at sea during the war 

(5) Carl (Frederick) Dolmetsch {h b'ontenay-sous- 
Bois, France, 2^ Aug 1911) Second son of (1) Arnold 
Dolmetsch and his third wife, (2) Mabel. He made 
his debut m a viol consort at the age of seven, and 
was a soloist at the first Haslemerc Festival (1925) He 
studied with his father, Carl Flcsch and Antonio Brosa 
He plays a variety of instruments, including viols, but i.s 
best known for his virtuoso recorder playing He is a 
founder-member and was the first musical director of 
the Society of Recorder Players (founded 1937). Since 
1947 he has been the musical director of the Haslcmere 
Festival and the Dolmetsch Foundation. 

(’arl Dolmetsch is the father of four children. Jeanne 
and Marguerite (both h Haslcmere, 15 Aug 1942) were 
educated at the RAM and also studied the recorder, viol 
and harpsichord with their father. Jeanne specializes m 
the recorder and treble viol. Marguerite m the recorder 
and tenor viol. Both play in the Dolmetsch Ensemble 
wilh their father Carl’s second son was Richard 
(Arnold) {h Haslemerc, 2 March 1945; d Preston, 9 
May 1966), who was educated at the RAM and played 
the recorder, violin and harpsichord. In 1961 he won 
the Gold Medal of Le Royaume de Musique in Pans, 
but his later years were marred by illness, and he com- 
mitted suicide. 

Carl Dolmetsch gives regular recitals with Joseph 
Saxby (harpsichord) and has had many works specially 
written for him and his instruments by contemporary 
composers, including Berkeley, Cooke, Chagrin, Gal, 
Maw and Rubbra. As well as his concert activities, Carl 
supervises the workshops at Haslemerc. He has written 
many articles for a variety of journals, both musical and 



those concentrating on the technical aspects of 
instrument construction. He has made many editions of 
music for recorder, and is the general editor of 11 Flauto 
Dolce, a series of tutors and music for the instrument. 
In 1954 he was created CBE, and in 1960 Exeter 
University conferred upon him the degree of honorary 
DLitt. 
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Ornamentation and Phrasing for the Recorder (London, 1939) 
•Recorder and German Flute during the I7lh and 18th Centuries', 
PRMA, Ixxxiu (1956 7), 49 
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Dolphy, Eric (6 Los Angeles, 20 June 1928; c/ Berlin, 
29 June 1964). Black American jazz alto saxophonist, 
clarinettist and flautist. He began to study the clarinet at 
eight and the saxophone at 15. After working locally 
with Gerald Wilson and Buddy Collette he replaced the 
latter in the Chico Hamilton group, with which he 
loured in 1958. He was subsequently heard with George 
Tucker and Charles Mingus before leading a cooper- 
ative band with the trumpeter Booker Little in 1961; he 
then worked with John Coltrane. From 1962 until his 
death during a European tour he was principally active 
as a freelance musician in the New York area. 

Dolphy’s playing was characterized by instrumental 
agility, melodic resourcefulness and skill in tonal mani- 
pulation; Free Jazz (I960), recorded with Ornette 
Coleman, shows his skill in group improvisation. The 
hass clannet work in What Love (I960) represents him 
,i1 his best, while Something Sweet. Something Tender 
and the Out to Lunch collection (1964) suggest that he 
was moving towards a more varied form of expression 
especially relevant to his multi-instrumcntal talents. 
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Dolukhanova, Zara [Zarui] (Agas*yevna) (h Moscow, 
15 March 1918). Soviet mezzo-soprano. She studied 
with V Belyaycva-Tarascvich at the Gne,sins’ music 
school, and graduated from the Gncsin Institute in 
1957 In 1939 she made her debut at the Erevan Opera 
hut soon left the stage for the concert hall. She was, 
however, one of the singers who took part in re- 
establishing Rossini's flond mezzo roles in the reper- 
tory she broadcast performances of Cinderella and 
Rosina (also Cherubino) and recorded extracts of 
Semiramide, She was appointed a soloist with the All- 
Union Radio and Television in 1944, and with the 
Moscow PO in 1959. Dolukhanova was outstanding 
among Soviet singers. She used the wide range and 
agility of her coloratura voice with controlled ease, 
giving polished performances of such differing com- 
posers as Musorgsky, Tchaikovsky, Prokofiev, Verdi 
and Debus.sy; she also gave the first performance (1955) 
of Shostakovich's cycle From Jewish Folk Poetrv^ In all 
her interpretations she displayed a keen style, and she 
went to the heart of whatever she sang. She has toured 
'^'idcly, in east Europe, and in Italy, France, Britain, 
Argentina, the USA, Japan, New Zealand and other 
countries. She was made People's Artist of the RSFSR 
•n 1956, and was awarded the Lenin Prize in 1966. 
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Dolzaina (Fr. douqaine, doussaines, douchames\ Ger. 
Cornamuse; Sp. dugayna, dulzaina). A somewhat 
mysterious instrument documented from the 14th cen- 
tury to the 17th; it was most probably a straight-capped 
shawm with a soft tone. For details, see WiND-CAP 
INSTRUMENTS. The word ‘dolzaina’ should not be con- 
fused with ‘dutzian’ or ‘dolzian*, terms applied to the early 
Bassoon and sometimes mistakenly to the bass or tenor 
Shawm. The present-day Spanish dulzaina is a loud 
treble shawm, uncapped, that is used in folk music. 

See also Soruun 

HOWARD MAYER BROWN 

Dolzhansky, Alexander Naumovich (h Rostov-na- 
Donu, 12 Sept 1908; d Leningrad, 21 Sept 1966). 
Soviet musicologist and theoretician. He studied music 
at the Musical Training College in Leningrad and com- 
position with Pyotr Borisovich Ryazanov (1928-30). 
After graduating from the Leningrad Conservatory in 
1936, he continued postgraduate work on polyphony 
under the supervision of Kristofor Stepanovich 
Kushnaryov. He taught at the First Musical Training 
College (1930-41) and at the Leningrad Conservatory 
(1937-48; 1954-66). He was an active figure in the 
Union of Soviet Composers and lectured widely. Dol- 
zhansky wrote numerous studies of the music of 
Shostakovich and Tchaikovsky, Glinka and other 19th- 
century Russian composers. His other research interests 
included questions of mode, musical form and classical 
and contemporary polyphony. 
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Kratkty muzikal'niy slovar' [A short dictionary of music] (Leningrad, 
)952. rev . enlarged 5/1966) 

with G B Bcrnandt. Sovet,\kiye kompoziton kratkty biograficheskiy 
spravochmk [Soviet composers, a short biographical dictionary] 
(Moscow, 1957) 

Muzika Chaykovskovo simfomcheskiye protzvedeniya [The music of 
Tchaikovsky the symphonic works] (Leningrad, 19^) 

24 pretyudu i fugi D Shostakovicha [Shostakovich’s 24 preludes and 
fugues] (Leningrad, 1963) 

Kamerniye instrumental'niye protzvedeniya D Shostakovicha 
(Shostakovich’s instrumental chamber works] (Moscow, 1965) 
Kratkty kur.s garmonii dlya lyubiteley muzlki i nachinayushchikh 
professionalov (A short course in harmony for amateurs and aspiring 
professionals] (Moscow and Leningrad, 1966) 
hbranniye siat'i (Selected articles] (Leningrad, 1973) 
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Dolzian. A corruption either of dulzian, an early term 
for BASSOON, or of dolzaina, a WiND-CAP INSTRUMENT. 

Domaine Musical. Parisian concert society established 
by Boulez in 1954 and active until 1973; see PARIS, 
§VII, 3. 

Domaniewski, Boleslaw Marian (h Gronowek, nr. 
Sieradz, 16 July 1857; i/ Warsaw, 11 Sept 1925). Polish 
teacher, pianist and composer. From 1871 to 1874 he 
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studied the piano under R. Lorer and J6zef Wieniawski 
in Warsaw, and later at the St Petersburg Conservatory 
under A. Kross, Anton Rubinstein, Lyadov and Nikolay 
Solov’yov; on completing his studies in 1882 he was 
awarded a gold medal. He gave concerts from 1874, 
first in Russia, then in Poland, France and Italy. From 
1890 to 1900 he was professor of the most advanced 
piano class at the Krakow Conservatory. In 1900 he 
settled in Warsaw, where from 1902 to 1925 he was 
head of the School of Music (later renamed the Chopin 
Higher School of Music); he directed the piano class, 
and under his guidance the academic standards of the 
school attained a very high level. From 1906 to 1925 he 
was director of the Warsaw Music Society. Doman- 
iewski wrote Vademecum pour pianistes modernes 
(Leipzig, 1897), a book of piano exercises which is still 
used. He also composed many piano pieces. From 1905 
to 1907 he edited the fortnightly musical and literary 
journal Lutnista (‘The lutenist') and also wrote articles 
on music for other Poli.sh periodicals. 
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Domaninska [Klobaskova, VyC'ichlova], LibuSe (/> 
Brno, 4 July 1924). Czech soprano. She studied at Brno 
Conservatory and with fteznidkova, made her debut 
with the Brno Opera and soon became a leading member 
of the company. Her soft, warm, ‘jugendlicher 
dramatische' soprano, gifted in cantilena and capable of 
delicate expressive nuances, was primarily valuable in 
Smetana. But she won great success, in many ways still 
unsurpassed, with Janacek’s Jenufa, Kat’a Kabanova 
and Vixen, in which the outstanding character of her 
voice was supported by sensitive dramatic feeling. In 
1955 she joined the Prague National Theatre and with 
that company has sung at the Edinburgh and Holland 
festivals and the Helsinki Sibelius festival. She has also 
appeared at the Tcatro Colon, Buenos Aires and from 
1958 to 1968 as a regular guest at the Vienna Staalsoper 
As well as her Czech roles, she has sung in Russian and 
Soviet operas and in Verdi, Puccini and Mozart. She 
sang in Jana6ek’s Glagolitic Mass at La Scala and her 
repertory also includes a wide range of songs. In 1966 
she was made Artist of Merit and in 1974 she became a 
National Artist for her work in the Prague National 
Theatre. 
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ALENA NEMCOVA 


Donuiito, Petrus de {fl ?Naples, ?c 1470- 85). Com- 
poser. The manuscripts containing his music were copied 
in the 1470s and 1480s. His Missa Spiritus alme was 
cited by Tinctoris and seems to have been popular, since 
it is found in four manuscripts. His two secular works, 
Cheluy qui est tant plain de deal and Je vis torn jours, 
both survive in manuscripts that can be related to 
Naples. 
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TOM R WARD 

Domberger, Georg Joseph. See Donberger, GEORg 
JOSEPH. 

Ddmbra [dombra]. A name referring to various types of 
central Asian lute; see Afghanistan, §§3, 12, 

BALALAIKA; CENTRAL ASIA, §§I, 7; II, 2, 5; UNION OF 
SOVIE'I SCMTIALIST REPUBLIC'S, §XI, 4, 9(l). 

Domenico [DominiciJ, Gianpaolo di [Paolo, Giam- 
paolo de, Giovan Paolo de] (fl Naples, cl 706-40) 
Italian composer and instrumentalist. He was probably 
a Neapolitan; the librettos of his three comic operas 
name him as ‘Virtuoso de Camera del’ . . . Dochessa de 
Laurenzano’, and he was paid 45 ducats for playing m 
the Teatro di S Carlo orchestra in the season 1 739-40. 

His first opera was Lisa pontegliosa (text, A. 
Piscopo; Naples, Teatro dei Fiorentini, winter 1719) 
where, according to Schenllo, Neapolitan dialect was 
used for the first time in the pastoral variety of opera 
huff O', it would be more correct to say that Jiere the 
customary Neapolitan domestic farce is given a pastoral 
setting, for in number of characters, pl,ot and 
dramaturgy the work is far closer to the popular 't7ie//c/fl 
pe' mmuseca than to the traditional pastoral comaly 
Both Domenico's other operas, Li straws temiente affor- 
tunate (F. A. Tullio; written 1719, Naples, dei 
Fiorentini, November 1722) and Lo schiavo p'amore 
(Naples, del Fiorentini, November 1724) rely heavily 
on the comic device of transvestite disguise, borrowed 
from literary romance. The libretto of the latter work 
contains an interesting letter by its unknown author 
(according to Manferran, A. Palomba) criticizing the 
public taste in comic opera This taste, he said, requires 
that an opera huffa be very short, yet contain many 
time-consuming anas; that the plot be complicated, but 
that there be very little of the necessary recitative to 
develop such a plot; that the opera be highly amusing, 
yet be without any pungency of wit. 

A cantata for soprano and continuo by Domenico 
appears in an MS miscellany (GB-Lhm); it is dated 1706 
The Breitkopf catalogue of 1 763 advertises three oboe 
concertos by a ‘Dominico’, and the Recueil lynque 
d’airs choisis des meilleurs musiciens it aliens (Pans, 
1772) contains an aria by a ‘Domenico’. 
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JAMES L JACKMAN 

Domenico [Domenichino, Domenegino] da Piaceiaa 
[Ferrarese] (b Piacenza, late 1 4th century; d ?Fcrrara, 
cl470). Italian dancing master, dance theorist and com- 
poser. He taught dancing to GUGLIELMO EBREO DA 
PESARO and antonio Cornazano. who referred to him 
as ‘mio solo maestro e compatnota’ (in his Libro dell 
arte del danzare). In 1455 Domenico choreographed 
and took part in the elaborate dances for the wedding ol 
Tristano Sforza and Beatrice d'Este in Milan at the 
request of Francesco Sforza. As early as 1456 he ap- 
pears on the salary lists of the Este court and except for 
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brief absences seems to have remained there until 1470. 
In Forli with the assistance of Guglielmo Ebreo he also 
choreographed the dances for a wedding, probably that 
of Pino dc’ Ordelafh and Barbara Manf^redi in May 
1462. In 1465 both returned to Milan ‘a fare moresche e 
molti balli' for the marriage festivities of *la duchessa de 
Calabria’, probably Eleonora of Aragon who became 
wife of Maria Sforza, Duke of Bari. 

Domenico’s important treatise, De arte saltandi e 
choreas ducendii {JF-Pn fonds it. 972, dated about 1420), 
sets the example for later dance instruction manuals: the 
brst half contains the theory of dancing and the second 
the dances themselves (balli and bassadanzas). He was 
the first to discuss the aesthetics of dancing, frequently 
referring to Aristotle’s Aesthetics. The chapters on 
dancing style, space, musical accompaniment and dance 
technique as a means of artistic creativity are par- 
ticularly important. All the steps and movements are 
systematically described. Each of the four basic metres 
(bassadanza, saltarello, quademaria and piva) has its 
own characteristic step unit {tempo) but all good dancers 
should interchange the tempi as the dance requires, 
resulting in complex but expressive patterns. In the 
second part the dances included range from simple 
ornamental ones for two or three people to elaborate 
creations for 12 or more; the latter (e.g. Tessara and 
Gelosia) are frequently based on a thematic floor pattern 
and use gesture for dramatic efTect. Unlike the French 
and Burgundian choreographies that employ a step tab- 
Idture, Domenico’s are described in words. Among the 
dunces are the first two real ballets; La mercanzia and 
La sohria\ they are miniature dance dramas, employing 
all the steps and movements of the dancer’s repertory 

EDITIONS 

N Fdicoci-Puglignani Otwhassedanze di M iiuglwlmo da Pesaro e di 
M Domenuo da Ferrara (Foligno, 1887) fbas^ on LFOLd\ 

V Malctic, cd Anello. Ballo composed b\ Domenico ol Ferrara (New 
York, 1965) 

I Brainurd, ed 3 Court Dances of the Early Renaissan<c (New York, 
iy71-2)lincl Domenico’s 

- . ed Domenico da Piacenza De arte saltandi e c horeas ducendii 

(in preparation) 
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Domenico del Matta. See Mauro MATTI. 

Domenicus Gimdissalious. See Gundissaltnus, 
DOMENICUS. 

Domestlkos. The precentor in a Byzantine choir who 
'ntoned the EnEchCMA. 


Domgraf-Fassbinder, WilU (h Aachen, 19 Feb 1897; d 
Nuremberg, 1 3 Feb 1978). German baritone. He was sent 
to the Cathedral School at Aachen to study church 
music. He subsequently studied singing with Jacques 
Stiickgold and Paul Bruns in Berlin, and Giuseppe 
Borgatti in Milan. He made his d6but in Aachen in 
1922. Engagements followed at the Deutsches Opem- 
haus, Berlin, at Dusseldorf and at Stuttgart. In 1928 he 
became first lyric baritone at the Berlin Staatsoper, 
where he remained until the end of the war. 

He was first heard in England at Glyndeboume on 
the opening night of the first season in 1934, when he 
sang Figaro. His warm and pleasing natural baritone 
made his Mozart singing particularly appealing, and his 
mercunal personality and good looks were an added 
attraction. He appeared again at Glyndeboume in 1935 
and 1937 as Figaro, Guglielmo and Papageno; he also 
sang the last role under Toscanini at Salzburg. After the 
war he appeared in Hanover, Vienna, Munich and 
Nuremberg, where he was chief producer from 1953 to 
1962. He scored a great personal success in the title role 
of Egk’s Peer Gynt, and in the title role of Wozzeck. In 
1954 he joined the teaching staff of the Nuremberg 
Conservatory. His daughter, and former pupil, is the 
mezzo-soprano BRiGirrH FassbAnder. 

HAROLD ROSENTHAL 

Dominant. The fifth step or Degree of the major or 
minor scale It is of fundamental importance in tonal 
music because it is the highest note of the tonic triad, 
and as such a starting-point for melodic ideas in the 
tonic keys, and because its own triad (always assumed to 
be major) contains the two degrees closest to the tonic 
and therefore resolves more conclusively to it than any 
other triad. The tonality of the dominant provides the 
most frequently used key contrast of tonal music as well 
as the strongest means of preparing the tonic. 

Dominant seventh chord. With reference to a given 
tonality, the chord consisting of a major triad built on 
the fifth scale degree with an added minor 7th; the 
dominant 7th of C major (or minor) is G B-D-F. Its 
strongest tendency is to resolve to the tonic: its root is 
the same as the 5th of the tonic, its 7th tends to resolve 
to the 3rd of the tonic, and its 3rd - the leading note of 
the tonality - tends strongly to resolve upward to the 
root of the tonic. 

Domingo, Placido (6 Madrid, 21 Jan 1941). Spanish 
tenor. Taken by his family to Mexico in 1950 he studied 
the piano, conducting with Markevich, and finally sing- 
ing. In 1957 he made his debut as a baritone in a 
zarzuela, Gigantes y cabezudos. His first major tenor 
role was Alfredo in La traviaia in 1960. From 1962 to 
1965 he was a member of the Israeli National Opera, 
singing some 300 performances of 12 operas, most of 
them in Hebrew. In 1966 he made his New York debut 
at the City Opera in the first North American perfor- 
mance of Ginastera’s Don Rodrigo. He first sang at the 
Metropolitan, as Maurizio in Adriana Lecouvreur, in 
1968, at La Scala, as Ernani, in 1969, and at Covent 
Garden, as Cavaradossi, in 1971. He scored great suc- 
cesses as Vasco da Gama in the revival of Lafricaine at 
San Francisco in 1972, as Arrigo in the new production 
of Les vipres siciliennes (in Italian) in Paris and later in 
New York, and as Othello in Hamburg and Paris in 
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soloist's phrase freely with the corresponding harmonies, 
and the melodic repetitions are sung to varied texts. 
(The Dominican plena is not related to the Puerto Rican 
plena, which is a dance form.) 

Various distinctive ballroom dances were current in 
the principal Dominican cities during the 18th and 19th 
centuries. As in other Latin American countries, their 
popularity declined, and the dances considered national 
(such as the carabine, the danza and the contradanza) 
were replaced by others; in the present-day Dominican 
Republic such dances as the mangulina and yuca, fash- 
ionable in the 19th century, may still occasionally be 
found. Thus historical data regarding structure, 
movement and other musical characteristics of folk- 
dances no longer apply to present forms. 

The mangulina is considered typical of the Neiba 
region, in the south-west though melodies of this type 
are rare. Among the most popular is Che Blanco (ex.4), 
which consists of a single melody over a ground bass 
performed on the tres (small guitar); the whole is re- 
peated several times and ends with a harmonic and per- 
cussive cadence in the manner of the Cuban montuno 

Ex.4 Che Blanco manfiulma, transcr L Ramon y Rivera 


J-144 



A Che Bianco le ti-ra- ron de la bar+^a 



la qui-ji A Che Blaivco Ic ti- ra - ron 


From a rhythmical point of view, this folk version offers 
few similarities to published harmonized versions. The 
yuca is a fast dance, structured in four-bar phrases 
where the melody is repeated several times with varia- 
tions. According to Coopersmith (pp.59, 122) it is de- 
rived from the Merengue (the Dominican national 
dance), while Hernandez stated that it is similar to two 
other dance forms, the callao and the guarapo. 
Traditional versions are played on the button accordion 
and accompanied on the guayo (scraper) and tambora 
(drum); a sung part is generally added. 

The merengue (hg.l) has become the most popular 
Dominican dance since the late 19th century. According 


to authors such as Coopersmith and F. de Nolasco 
(1956), 19th-oentury versions consisted of three parts, 
paseo, merengue and jaleo. However, versions collected 
by Ram6n y Rivera and Aretz contain only two sec- 
tions, stanza and refrain, without the introduction or 
paseo. The movement of the merengue is rapid and docs 
not change in the course of the piece; the two sections 
lack dynamic contrast. Ex. 5 shows a merengue whose 
principal theme is played on the tres as an introduction; 
the first sung stanza is then followed by the refrain while 
the tres provides an accompaniment of brief rhythmic 
chords or contrapuntal phrases. The whole melodic 
structure is then repeated to accommodate a new text 

Ex.5 Merengue, transcr L Ramon y Rivera 


J.I14 



pi - ta pa-ra nun - cac- xis- ti - ra 



da-mosal va-licn - te Juan To - mis que nos 



ha qui-ta ocl fan-tas-ma de la pa/ 

(The text of this merengue expresses the popular retalia- 
tion against Trujillo’s dictatorship; many compositions 
of similar character were made following his fall.) This 
merengue is accompanied on the tres, the tambora, the 
guayo and the marimba, whose role in the ensemble is to 
provide a rhythmic and harmonic support, rather like a 
double bass. The most characteristic feature of the 
dance, however, is the tambora accompaniment, which 
alternates different sonorities as different parts of the 
drumhead are struck towards the centre or rim; the 
most typical drum pattern consists of four consecutive 
semiquavers in the second beat of every two bars. 

Afro-Dominican music forms an essential part oi 
certain religious functions such as the feasts of St John, 
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/ The merenf^ue dance accompanied hy f^uayo (scraper), accordion and tamhora (drum) 


Si Peter, the Holy Ghost and certain evening entertain- 
ments such as the Cruz dc Mayo. 

The music of African character falls within the 
categories plenas (see above), salves and hailes de pahs. 
Though some dances of African character may take 
place independently of Catholic religious worship, they 
appear mostly in connection with it. Sometimes both 
sacred and Afro-secular elements may be combined in a 


Kx 6 Sulv(\ L Kanu'tn y Riverii 
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GsaBBssal eBBBxassI esBssssal 
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single form, as for example in the salves (songs of 
blessing) sung indoors, and the bade de pahs (stick 
dance) performed out of doors in enramadas (groves). 

Salves are usually sung by women, as soloists or in 
chorus, although boys’ and male voices arc sometimes 
added. The melodic part is generally free and indepen- 
dent of the accompaniment (see ex. 6), which is usually 
provided by the panderos and guayos whose percussion 
and timbre give the piece a distinctly African character. 
A noteworthy characteristic of these songs is the 
typically Afncan responsorial practice. The songs or 
tonadas used in the bade de pahs are varied. Although 
generally fast, some, for instance the tonadas de pahs 
dedicated to the Holy Ghost (ex. 7), arc slow, with a 
markedly ritual character, akin to that of liturgical 
litanies; the voices of the male soloist and the mixed 
chorus are plaintive, almost funereal. The accompanying 
percussion is provided by the drums pah grmde and 
alcahuete which make contrasts of pitch and timbre, as 
is also common in African music. 

Instruments in the Dominican Republic are of both 
African and Spanish derivation. Among idiophones the 
guayo (metal scraper, see hg.l) is either cylindrical or 
open like a grater (the tool used to grate yucca roots is 
known by the same name) and is scraped with a thin 
metal object or nail; its sound is metallic and strong, but 
not very high-pitched. The Dominican marimba (cf 
Cuban marimbula) is a lamellaphone with three or four 
thin steel lamellae attached to a small box resonator 
with a soundhole. 
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Ex.7 Tonada de pahs, transcr L Ramon y Rivera 



There are several local varieties of membranophone. 
The aicahuete (lig.2) is a single-headed drum made from 
the hollow trunk of an avocado tree The heads arc 
generally made of calves' hide, and are nailed or held m 
place by wedges. The largest drum of the Dominican 
Republic is the palo grande. Like the aicahuete, its 
single head is either nailed or held in place by wedges 
depending on local custom. It is always played with the 
hands, but the position of the drum vanes it may be 
held between the legs, stood in front of the player (fig.2) 
or laid horizontally on the ground, in which case the 
player sits on top of it. The tamhora is a double-headed 
drum, placed across the knees of the seated player, who 
strikes one side with his hand and the other with a thin 



2. Palo grande and aicahuete (drums) 


small stick (fig. 1). The pandero is a frame drum of 20 
cm or more in diameter. Unlike the Spanish pandero, it 
docs not have metal discs attached to the frame. It is 
played by alternately rubbing and striking the head. 

Of the chordophones, the tres, a member of the guitar 
family, has three double courses (from which the name 
tres, ‘three', derives); the first and third are tuned to the 
octave, the second to the unison. Played with a plec- 
trum, it is primarily a melodic instrument, but some- 
times also provides rhythmic chordal accompaniment. 
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LUIS FFLIPE RAM6N Y RIVERA 

Dominiceti, Cesare (b Desenzano del Guarda, 12 July 
1821, d Scslo S Giovanni, Lombardy, 20 June 1888). 
Italian composer He studied in Milan His first opera, I 
begli u.si di ciita, was successful m his native city in 
1841, but failed in Venice later that year. His next, II 
fiera dt Tolohos, was unsucccs.sful in Brescia in 1845 
Due moghe in una (performed Milan, 1853, excerpts 
published there), a mclodramma giocaso in the Rossini 
style, was judged to have some originality, winning 
praise from Alberto Maz/ucato, and another opera. La 
ma.u'hera, was performed at La Scala in 1854 Domin- 
iceli’s life soon took a melodramatic turn he went to 
South America as a conductor with a travelling opera 
company and was abandoned in Bolivia by its im- 
presario. For 18 years he worked in a tin mine, amas- 
sing a mode.st fortune He then returned to Milan and 
resumed his career as an opera composer with Morovico 
(Milan, 1873), but was now considered out of date. 
From 1881, the year of his last opera (l/ereditiera, 
Milan), he was composition professor at the Milan 
Conservatory. 

Of the three operas by Dominiceti performed after 
his return, only Lago delle fate (Milan, 1878; vocal 
score published there) had any success. Classified as a 
dramma jantastico, it was set in a gorge in the Black 
Forest. It is structured as an old-fashioned number 
opera, but uses harmonies that are modishly chromatic, 
and has one interesting delirium scene. Dominiceti's 
fame in later years rested on his ability as an orche- 
strator; it was rumoured that he helped Boito with the 
scoring of the revised Mefistofele. Boito wrote a libretto, 
Irdm, for him; it is usually stated that he never com- 
posed It, but according to Ricordi's 1875 catalogue the 
autograph score was then in their archives. 

MARVtN TARTAR 


Dominici, Gianpaolo [Giovan Paolo] di. See Domen- 
ico, GIANPAOLO DI. 

Dominicus de Ferraria (// rl420). Italian composer, 
probably from Ferrara. His only surviving work, a 
ballala refrain O dolce compagno, is found only in GB- 
Qh 213. The composition is a canon cancrizans whose 
text gives instructions for the realization of the two 
upper voices. 
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Oominik, Alexander. See Kowalski, jOlius. 

Oommer, Arrey von {h Danzig, 9 Feb 1828; d Treysa, 
nr, Kassel, 18 Feb 1905). German music historian and 
librarian He intended to follow a career in theology, but 
changed to music, studying composition in Leipzig with 
I C'. Lobe and F F. Richter and taking organ les.sons. 
He taught music in Leipzig before moving to Hamburg 
in 1863, where he was a critic for the Hamhurgische 
(firrespondent for seven years In 1873 he was ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Hamburg City Library, he 
icmained there until 1889, when he retired to Marburg 
Little known for his compositions (a few vocal works), 
Dommer earned more acclaim for his work on prints of 
Luther's music and early Marburg prints and for his 
longer writings on music, particularly his Handhuch der 
Musikgeschichle 
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lUnientc der Musik (Leip7ig, 1862) 

t(l H C Koch Mu.sikulischtw Le\ ikon {Hcidc\hcrf„ 2/ )^65) 
Handhuch der Mustkf'esc hichie (Lcip/ig, 1868, rev., enlarged 3; 1914 
by A Schenng) 

I utherdruike auf der Hamburger Sladthihliothck 1516- 152J (l.eip/-ig, 

1888) 

Die (iltesten Itnuke Miirhurgs in Hessen 1527- 1566 (Mai burg. 1892) 
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Dommett, Leonard (6 Toowoomba, 21 Dec 1928) 
Australian violinist and conductor. He studied at the 
Melbourne University Conservatorium of Music and 
loured Australia and New Zealand with the Ballet 
Kambert in 1947-8 as leader and assistant conductor. 
He also toured Europe with the Ballet Rambert in 1950 
He has been a member of .several orchestras in Britain 
and Australia and became a soloist for the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission m 1954. He formed the 
Brisbane Musica da Camera Chamber Music Society in 
1955 and the Jacksonville SO, Florida, in 1957. In 
1961 he became leader and assistant conductor of the 
South Australian SO and in 1965 leader of the 
Melbourne SO. In 1972 he formed the Melbourne 
String Quartet with Donald Scotts, Paul O’Brien and 
Bhillip Green. He has stimulated Australian composers 
to write both chamber and solo works, and has given the 
lirst performances of violin concertos by Werder, 
Banks, Butterley and Tibbits. He was appointed OBE in 
1977 
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Donmenis, Arne {b Stockholm. 20 Dec 1924). Swedish 
jazz alto saxophonist, clarinettist and bandleader. He led 
his first combo in 1942 and appeared during the next 
few years with several Swedish dance and jazz 
orchestras. In 1949 he performed at the International 
Jazz Festival in Pans, an event which first brought 
international recognition to Swedish jazz, and in the 
same year made his first recordings on his own. From 
1951 to 1968 he led a medium-sized jazz group which 
over the years included many of the foremost Swedish 
musicians (Lars Guilin, Jan Johansson and others). He 
was also a member of the Swedish Radio Band (1956- 
65) and became the leader of its successor, the Radio 
Jazz Group (1967). 

Domnerus won international acclaim as a soloist in 
the early 1950s, mainly through a large number of 
recordings with Swedish and international all-star 
groups and under his own name, and came to be 
regarded as a leading European alto saxophonist of the 
decade His distinctive style blended elements from 
those of Charlie Parker, Lee Konitz (he had performed 
with both) and Johnny Hodges. 
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ERIK KJELLBERG 

Domnich, Heinrich (6 Wurzburg, 13 March 1767; d 
Pans, 19 July 1844). German horn player, composer 
and teacher, active in France. Son of the Hungarian- 
boni principal horn at the Wurzburg court, Friedrich 
Domnich. he was the most famous of three brothers: the 
others were Jacob (6 Wurzburg, 1758), who in about 
1790 emigrated to Philadelphia and taught and played 
extensively there, and Arnold (1764-1827), principal 
horn at the Saxe-Meiningcn court in the early 19th 
century At an early age Hcmrich entered the band of 
Count von Elz at Mainz, but when subjected to livery 
service he went to Paris where he studied with Pun to. 
His first solo appearance there was in 1781. In 1785 he 
appeared as second to Jean Lebrun in a double concerto 
at the Concert Spintuel, earning praise for the neatness 
and facility of his playing. In 1788 he played a .solo 
concerto by Dcviennc, but he otherwise appeared 
mainly in duos and trios. By 1787 he had joined the 
Opera orchestra as Lebrun's second and in 1793 
entered the National Guard band. He was appointed 
professor of cor hasse at the Paris Conservatoire in 
1795, continuing until his retirement in 1817, when his 
class was merged with Dauprat’s. 

Domnich's importance is as a teacher rather than a 
performer. His Met hade de premier et de second cor 
(Pans, 1807//?! 974) was the first definitive tutor for the 
horn, laid the foundations of the French school of horn 
playing, and remains invaluable in teaching hand tech- 
nique. His description of Hampel’s hand-stopping exper- 
iments IS the earliest and most complete; he must either 
have studied with Hampel or have written down what 
Punto recounted from his studies with Hampel. Dom- 
nich wrote solo concertos (which remain useful works 
for hand-horn students), symphonies concertantes for 
two horns and romances. 

WORKS 

(published in Pans) 

Vocal 6 romances, acc pf, op 1 (n.d.); 6 romances, acc pf/harp, op.2 
(n.d.); [.3] Recucil dcs romances suivi d’un duo, acc. pf/harp, opp.3-5 
(n d.). 6 romances , . , 6me recueil, acc. pf/harp (n.d ) 
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Orch: Concerto pour premier cor (n.d.); 2mc concerto pour Ic second 
cor (n.d.); [3 mej cone . hn; Icrc simphonie conceriantc. 2 solo hn 
(7I812); Simphonie conccrlanie, 2 solo hn, mentioned by Fetis 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

FetisB, GerherNL 

R Moricy-Pegge The French Horn (London. 1960, 2/1973) 

H. Fitzpatrick The Horn and Horn-plavmg m the Austro-Bohemian 
Tradition (London, 1970) 

HORACE FITZPATRICK 


Domokos, Pal Peter {b Csikvardotfalva, 28 June 1901). 
Hungarian musicologist and folklorist. After taking a 
diploma as a schoolmaster and music teacher in 
Csiksomlyo (1919) he studied music and sciences at the 
Budapest Teachers’ Training College (graduated 1926) 
and then worked as a music teacher and choirmaster in 
Csikszereda (1926^9). Between 1926 and 1940 he 
played an important role in the cultural life of the 
Hungarian minority in Romania: he founded a news- 
paper, initiated a movement to revive popular custorns 
and organized choral festivals to perlorm Kodaly s 
works. Subsequently he was the principal of the teach- 
ers’ college in Kolozsvar, now Cluj-Napoca (1940-44) 
taking the doctorate in 1943 at Kolozsvar University 
with a dissertation on the Magyars in Moldavia In 1944 
he moved to Budapest 

Domokos began his research with pioneering field- 
work in Moldavia (1929, 1932), where he collected 
folksongs among the Csango-Magyars, and in Bukovma 
(1932); material from the first trip was published in his 
'irst book A moldvai magyarsdg (1931) Bartok, whose 
work on folk music had prompted this research, tran- 
scribed the songs from phonograph cylinders. In 
Budapest Domokos continued collecting folk music 
among a group of Csangos resettled in Hungary, and 
published it with Rajeezky in Csdngd nepzene. In the 
1960s, prompted by the scarcity of written 18th- 
century mUsSical sources in Hungary, he began to in- 
vestigate the libraries and archives of Hungary and 
Slovakia, and found about 200 dance melodics in 18th- 
century manuscripts. 

WRITINGS 

Adalekok Moidva tort^netehez [Data on Ihc hi.slory of Moldavia) 
(Kolo/svar, 1940) 

A moldvai magyarsdg fl'hc Magyars in Moldavia] (diss , U of 
Kolozsvar. 1943, Micrcurea Ciuc, 1931, enlarged 4/1942) 

‘Egy nepballada dallama' [The tunc of a ballad), Ethnographia, Ixiii 
(1952), 150 

with B. Raieczky Csdngd nepzene |Csang6 folk music) (Budapest, 
1956-61) 

‘Julia szep leany (ballada monogratia)' [Fair maid Julia (study of a 
ballad)], Ethnographia, Ixx (1959), 13 60 
‘Ketzenetortenetidokumentum, r Spielenbergei Marion 6dai(Dan/ig, 
1641); ir Fgy Scpsi.s/entgy6rgyi kc/irat zcnctoricncii adalckai’ (Two 
music-history documents, i OdcsofSpiclcnberger Marlon (Danzig. 
1641), II Musical data of a manuscript from the town 
Sepsiszenlgyorgy), Zenetudomdnyi tanulmdnyok, vii (1959). 585 
‘Magyar tancdallamok a XVIII. szazadbol' [Hungarian dance melodies 
from the 18th century], Zenetudomdnyi tanulmdnyok, ix (1961), 269 
‘Bczichungen der Musik des 18 Jahrhunderls in Ungarn zur ungaris- 
chen Volksmusik von heute’. SM. vi (1964), 25 
‘Der Moriskentanz in Europa und in der unganschen I radition', SM. x 
(1968), 229-311 

‘A pannonhalmi magyar tancgyiijiemeny' (Hungarian dance music col- 
lection from Pannonhalma Abbey], Magyar zenetorteneti tanul- 
mdnyok (1973), 29 

'. . . ides Hazdnak akartem szolgdlni . ' Kdjoni Janos Cantionale 
Cathoiicum [‘ I wanted to serve my dear native land . ‘ Janos 
Kajoni- Cantionale Cathoiicum] (Budapest, 1979) [inci edn of 
Cantionale Cathoiicum, 1676] 

Hangszeres magyar tdnezene a XVIII szdza^an [Instrumental dance 
music in Hungary in the 18lh century) (in preparation) 

FOLKSONG EDITIONS 

Men akkor az tdd napkeletre f'ordul [Time then turns to sunria*] 
(Kolozsvar, 1940) (50 Csang6 folksongs] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


L Vargyas ‘A 70 eszlendfts Domokos Pil Piter k5sz6nt£se' (Oreeiing 
the 70-year old Pal Peter Domokos], Ethnographia, Ixxxiii (1972), 
95[incl list of works] 

MARIA DOMOKOS 


Domvill, Silas. See TAYLOR, SILAS. 

DonA, Mariangcla (b Piove di Sacco, Padua, 23 May 
1916). Italian musicologist. She took a degree in 
philosophy at Milan University under Antonio Banfi 
with a dissertation L'estetica della musica nel primo 
Romanticismo tedesco. From 1942 she was librarian of 
the Brera National Library. Milan, and later (1961-3) 
worked as an editor for Ricordi. In 1965, with Sartori, 
she founded Ufficio Ricerca Fondi Musicali (the music 
section of the Brera National Library), and has since 
worked to fulfil its aim of gathering catalogues of all 
known Italian collections of music and thus becoming 
the bibliographical centre for the country’s music. In 
1969 70 she was director of the Messina University 
Library. Her mam research interests in Romantic music 
and philosophy have led to the translation of importanl 
works by Hanslick and Hoffmann and to studies of 
musical expression and of the doctrine of the Affections 
WRITINGS 

ed and trans E T A Hoffmann Dialoghi di un musidstii (Milan 
1945) 

II hello nmicule (Milan, 1945) [irans of E Han.s|ick Vom 
Musikuhsch-Sthonen, Leipzig. 18.54) 

Manuale di tecnica dodei afonii a {^le&haiien and Milan, 1954) (irans 
of H fimcrl Ij^hrbuch der Zwolftonierhnik, \K\csbii(icn, ]^^{)] 
franslations of writings by Schoenberg, Berg and Kandinsky, L\prts- 
sionismi) e dodetafoniu, cii L Rognoni (Turin, 1954,2^1966) 
/u/crt/f) c grmo (Milan, 1956) jtrans ofG R6v6.sz Talent und (temc 
Berne, 1952] 

Ixi mum a moderna (Turin, 1960) [irans of M H Sluckcnschmidi 
Neue Musik. Berlin. 1951] 

La stampa musicale a Milano fino alTanno I7()0 (Florence, 1961) 
‘Bibliograhd crilica Cherubiniana’, Luigi Cherubim nel 11 centemino 
della nasi ila. ci\ A Damcrim (Florence, 1962), 188 
Izi musua nelle hiblioteihe milaneu (Milan, 1963) 

‘La musicologia in Italia’, CHM, iv (1966), 94 
Affetti mustcah nel Seiamlo’, Studt secenteschi, vni (Florence, 1967) 
75 

‘torma pillorica e forma musicale in Paul Klee’, Quadrivium, w\ 
(1973), 101 

'Dagli archivi milanesi letlcre di Ranieri dc Calzabigi e di Antony 
Bernascom', AnMi, no 14 (1974), 268 300 
‘Noti/ic sulla famiglia Sammartini’, NRMI, vni (1974). 400 
Articles in MGCi and RiinrdiE 

CAROLYN M GIANfURCO 

Donalds [LightsloneJ, Pauline (6 Montreal, 5 March 
1882, d Montreal, 22 Oct 1970) Canadian soprano 
She studied at the Royal Victoria College, Montreal, 
and went to Pans in 1902 taking her stage name from 
her benefactor, Donald A. Smith (Lord Strathcona) 
After .studies with Edmond Duvemoy and Paul Lherie. 
she made her debut as Massenet’s Manon in Nice in 
1904. The following year she made her Covent Garden 
debut as Micaela with Destinn and Dalmores. Later she 
sang several roles there and was Ah-joe in the premiere 
of Leoni’s L’oracolo (1905). In 1919 she was the first 
London Concepcion in Ravel’s Lheure espagnole. She 
also sang at the Theatre de la Monnaie in Brussels, the 
Opera-Comique in Paris and the Manhattan Opera m 
New York. Her rich timbre and vivacious style won 
admiration. She was first marned to the baritone Paul 
Seveilhac, then to the Danish tenor Mischa Lion. She 
retired in 1922 and taught in Paris until 1937; she then 
returned to Montreal, where she founded the Opera 
Guild in 1940. That organization gave several Canadian 
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premieres and she remained president until its demise in 
1969. In 1954 she received an honorary doctorate from 
McGill University. Among her pupils were Clarice 
Carson and Robert Savoie. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A h Knight' The Lireof Pauline Donatda'. Record Collector, k{]956), 
'>6S [with discography] 

GILLES POT'VIN 

Donaldson, Walter {h Brooklyn, 15 Feb 1893: d Santa 
Monica, Calif., 15 July 1947). American songwriter, 
lyricist and publisher. He was a pianist and song pluggcr 
in Tin Pan Alley before World War 1 and then became a 
staff composer for Irving Berlin’s publishing company. 
Hjs best-known songs include ‘My Mammy’ (1918), 
My Buddy' (1922), ‘Carolina in the Morning' (1922), 
'Yes, sir, that's my baby’ (1925), ‘My Blue Heaven’ 
(1927), ‘Makin’ Whoopee’ (1928) and ‘Little White 
Lies' (1930). In 1928 he helped found the music pub- 
lishing company Donald.son, Douglas and Gumble, and 
from 1929 he wrote for film musicals in Hollywood. 
Donaldson's melodics are characterized by repeated 
motifs and inventive harmonies and rhythms. Many of 
his tunes have been favourite material for jazz 
musicians. 

BIBLKXiRAPHY 

1 Slamblcr Kncvclopedia of Popular Music (New York, 1965) 

\ Wilder American Popular Sonf> (New York, 1972) 

R n K inkle The Complete Enc ytlupedia oi Popular Mu\n and Jazz 
mH) /VJtMNew Rochelle, NY. 1974) 

DEANE L ROOT 

Donath, Helen (/> Corpus Christi, Texas, 10 July 1940) 
American soprano. After studies at Del Mar College, 

( 01 pus Christi (19.54-60), she moved to New York and 
studied with Paola Novikova (1962 -7) She appeared in 
concert and recital m New York and Texas from 1958 
to I960, then won a contract at Cologne (1962-3), 
where her roles included Liu, Blacher's Juliet, Micaela 
.ind Branghicn in Frank Martin's Le vin herh^. In 1963 
she moved to Hanover and received special recognition 
in the theatre and on television as Jeanne in Egk’s Die 
Vctldhun^ von San Dominfio A regular performer in 
Munich, she made her debuts at Salzburg (Pamina) in 
1%7, San L'rancisco (Sophie and Oscar) and the 
Bol'shoy (Sophie with the Vienna Staatsoper) in 1971, 
and La Scala (Micacla) in 1972. She is active in oratorio 
I and recital, and has recorded much of her repertory, 
'TKluding Mozart masses under Cohn Davis and, among 
her opera roles, Eva and Marzelhne (under Karajan), 
(duck’s Amor and Sophie (under Solti), and Micaela 
lunder Maazel). Her husband, the conductor Klaus 
Donath, of the Darmstadt Opera, is her coach and 
teacher Her light lyric soprano is notable for its flexi- 
hihty, punty and ease in the upper register. 

MARTIN BERNHEIMER 

Donati [Donat]. German family of organ builders. In 
lh53 Christoph Donati the elder {h Marienbcrg, 
fr/gebirge, 30 Sept 1625; d Leipzig, 14 Aug 1706) 
built with Matthias Tretzscher from Kulmbach, 
Havana, an organ in the Stadlkirche in Bayreuth, The 
i>ame year he was in Leipzig, where he was made a 
‘Citizen on 4 October 1662. After his third marriage, in 
1684, he came into possession of an inn. He built 
clavichords as well as about 20 organs, including those 
Ncuenkirchen, Lower Saxony (1661-2), Luckau 
(f athedral of St Nicolai, 1672-4), Eisenberg, Thuringia 
Ibchlosskirche, 1683-8) and Brandis bei Wurzen 


(1705), all notable examples of his craftsmanship. 
Johann and Johann Philipp Krieger were involved in the 
final arrangement of the disposition of his organ at 
Eisenberg; Sebastian Kniipfer composed the music 
played for the dedication of an organ at Knauthain, and 
Mattheson published the disposition of his organ in the 
Leipzig Neukirche. Christoph Donati the younger 
(/) Leipzig, baptized 2 Dec 1659; d Leipzig, 14 June 
1713) was an efficient assistant and successor to his 
father, but he does not appear to have produced any 
works independently. 

Johannes Jacobus Donati (/> Leipzig, baptized 
27 June 1663), son of Chnstoph the elder, was organ 
builder at the princes’ courts at Gotha and Altenburg; 
on 9 February 1701 he married Severin Holbeck’s 
daughter, and took over his late father-in-law’s business; 
on 28 June 1704 he was made a freeman of Altenburg. 
He was also a versatile musician. Christoph Thielemann 
and Wahlfried Ficker are known to have been his pupils 
and worked with him. He built a large numl^r of 
instruments (showing a preference for unusual stops and 
pungent voicing) and his talent was often remarked 
upon, both during his lifetime and after his death. His 
1724 organ in Schlunzig, near Glauchau (one manual 
and pedal, ten speaking slops), is a remarkable example 
of organ construction. A clavichord built by him in 
1700, now in the Leipzig Museum of Musical 
instruments (Karl-Marx-Universitat), is thought to be 
the first with full bass octave. After his death his 
Zwickau workshop was run by his son Johann Jacob 
Donati {h Zwickau, baptized 15 Oct 1715). 

Johann Chnstoph Gottlob Donati {b Leipzig, bap- 
tized 19 Oct 1694; d Glauchau, buried 8 Sept 1756), 
son of Christoph the younger, had been apprenticed to 
his uncle Johannes Jacobus in Zwickau; in 1726 he was 
working as an organ builder in Glauchau, where two 
years later he bought a house in the outskirts, and where 
from 1 740 he was assistant judge at the distnct court 
(on the occasion of the peace celebrations in 1763, 
however, his widow received alms from the poor-box). 
A contemporary account of him as ‘instrument maker’ 
seems to indicate that he also built clavichords and 
harpsichords. His excellent organ for the Schloss- 
kapclle, Lichtenwalde (1740-41), has been since 1962 
in the Stiftskirche, Ebersdorf. 

Christian Gottlob {h Glauchau, baptized 3 Aug 
1732; d Altenburg, Thuringia, 13 Nov 1795) and 
Gotthold Heinrich Donati {b Glauchau, baptized 24 Oct 
1734; d Altenburg, 28 Dec 1799), sons of Johann 
Christoph Gottlob, continued to run their father’s work- 
shop after his death, and in March 1770 they were made 
freemen of Glauchau. In December 1771, Christian 
Gottlob was made organ builder at the Prince of 
Saxony’s court, and in the following year he and his 
brother moved to Altenburg. After Christian Gottlob’s 
death, Gotthold Heinrich took over his post; his 
achievements were complimented by the court organist 
Krebs. Organs by the brothers survive at Neuen 
Morbilz (1770), Wettelswalde (1793) and Bohlen 
(1794). Johann Christoph Donati {b Glauchau, baptized 
21 Dec 1737; d Glauchau, buried 15 Jan 1764), 
another son of Johann Christoph Gottlob, worked with 
his brothers, and was also a respected craftsman during 
his brief life. Carl Friedrich Donati {b Glauchau, bap- 
tized 2 May 1740; d Glauchau, 2 Feb 1814), a fourth 
son, was a master carpenter in Glauchau, where he was 
made a freeman on 25 February 1774. His work on 
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organs included helping to install the Gesau positive 
organ. 

August Friedrich Wilhelm Donati {b Altenburg, 21 
May 1773; d Altenburg, 1 Feb 1842), son of Christian 
Gottlob, was made court organ builder at Alien burg on 
17 January 1800, and in 1805 he rebuilt the organ in 
the Schlosskirche at Eisenberg. On 18 March 1814 he 
was given the post of Hoffourier, and as part of his 
organ-building work also tuned the instrument in the 
Schlosskirche. He is not known to have built any organs 
independently. 

Whereas the dispositions of the organs built by 
Christoph Donati the elder show the influence of the 
north German tradition, the work of his descendants is 
in some respects related to that of Gottfried Silbermann. 
The Donatis retained their independence, however 
Their surviving instruments are characterized by 
beautiful cases and an expressive, majestic sound. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A Schenng Mmikgeschuhte Leipzigs von 1650 hi\ 1723 (Leip/tg, 
1926) 

P Smcls, cd Orgeldispositumen 1931) 

E Muller' ‘Mu.sikgcschichtc von Freiberg', Milleilungen ties Freiherger 
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P RubardtandH Jcntsch Kamenzer Orgelbuch{Le\pL\g&T\dKamex\7, 
1953) 

P Rubardt Fuhrer durch dm Musikinstrumenten- Museum der Karl- 
Marx-Universitat Leipzig {Ijcipzig, 1955) 

U Dahnerl *Dic Orgcl in dcr Schlosskirche 7U Eisenberg’, Zwtschen 
Saale und Elsier, iv (Eisenberg, 1959), I 
H Winter ‘DieOrgeldcrSl Marien-Kirchein NeuenkirchenimLande 
Hadein', Festschrift Neuenkirchen (Neuenkirchen, 1973), 7 

WALTER HOT! EL 

Donati, Balda.ssare. See DONATO, BALDASSARE 

Donati, Bindo d’Alesso. Obscure Italian poet of the 14th 
century. Only one ballata. Non avra mat pietd, set to 
music by Francesco Landini, is extant 

W THOMAS MARROCCO 

Donati, Ignazio {b Casalmaggiore, nr Parma, <1575, d 
Milan, 21 Jan 1638). Italian composer. He was maestro 
di cappella at Urbino Cathedral from 1596 to 1598 and 
again from 1612 to 1615, at Pesaro m 1600, at Fano 
from 1601 to 1605, at the Accademia dello Spirito 
Santo, Ferrara, in 1616, at Casalmaggiore from 1618 to 
1623, at Novara Cathedral from October 1623 to 
1629, at Lodi Cathedral in 1629-30 and finally at 
Milan Cathedral from 10 April 1631. Though this long 
succession of posts might suggest that he was restlc.ss, it 
does show not only a geographical progression, from 
the distant east coast of Italy to Ferrara - a compar- 
atively advanced musical centre - and then on to his 
native Lombardy, but also a progressive rise in status, 
from the comparative backwaters of Pesaro and Fano, 
by way of a distinguished academy to the Lombard 
cathedrals, of which Milan was the peak. 

Donati ’s output is almost exclusively church music. 
He was consistently inventive in all the branches of it 
that he worked in but he is specially important as an 
outstanding pioneer of the small-scale concertato motet 
for a few voices and continuo: most of his works in this 
genre are for two to five voices, though he also pub- 
lished two volumes entirely of solo motets. He produced 
only one collection of psalms, the remarkable Salmi 
boscarecci of 1623, with its optional ripienos and many 
alternative methods of performance. The first of his two 
volumes of masses (1622) contrasts in separate works, 
to cater for different tastes, the usual modern style with 


a smoother, more old-fashioned one (though not a pallid 
stile antico). 

With the practical experience that he gained in direct- 
ing so many provincial choirs Donati was concerned 
that his music should be as adaptable as possible to 
limited resources. In verbose but fascinating prefaces to 
several of his publications he explained how, for 
example, one could omit the middle voices of four-part 
motets (1612) or perform the Salmi boscarecci with 
one, two, three or even four choirs, with or without 
instruments, according to whether ferial or festive music 
was required. He also experimented with positioning 
solo voices at a distance from the organ, as well as with 
the more usual spatial disposition of separated choirs, 
and had interesting ideas on the teaching of singing, with 
which he prefaced the solo motets of 1636. 

Like the best composers of small-scale concertato 
motets Donati was equally at home in intimate solo, 
duet and trio motets and in works in four to six parts. In 
the latter he liked to contrast as many varied groupings 
of voices as possible with contrapuntal dexterity and 
also melodic charm - qualities rarely combined in this 
genre in the decade 1610-20. An example is the six-part 
Confitehor from op. 6, where, despite the long neutral 
text, monotony is avoided by a delightful unintefrupted 
succession of solos, small groupings and tuttis Donati 's 
music is often cheerful' he seldom set pathetic texts 
A specially attractive illustration of this is the joyous 
Easter motet Alleluia haec dies, for lour voices and 
optional violin, from his 1629 collection. A striking 
emotional change from belligerence (chromatic bass 
line, brittle counterpoint) to security (bright major key 
and homophony) is found in the motet Ecce confunden’ 
tur in op. 6. In ducts and trios Donati's melodic gift is 
even more evident’ he states his melody, often carefully 
varied by sequences, in one voice and then another 
before combining them in canon, over a bnsk ‘walking 
bass line, and sometimes attempted thematic unity or 
used a refrain, as in the charming three-part Non vos 
relmquem orphanos in op 4 He published a few solo 
motets as early as 1612, but they differ from the two 
solo volumes in lacking vocal ornamentation. This is 
particularly prominent in the 1636 book, whose con- 
tents are mostly in a brilliant style, declamatory and 
with some very expressive mood painting, an unusually 
heartfelt mood characterizes Peccavi super numerum, 
which belongs to the best traditions of monody 

WORKS 

Edition Composiziom sarre e profane a ptu voci. secoli XIV, X Ve XVI, 
ed L Torch!, AMI, i (1897/^) 

{all published in Venice) 

Sacn conccnlus, I 5vv, una cum org (1612) 

Motclti, 5vv, in concerto con due sorti di letanie della bcata vcrgine el 
nel fine alcuni canoni (1616) 

Concert! ecclesiastic!, 2-5vv, Ik (org), op 4 (1618) 

Concert! eccicsiastici, I -4vv, be (org), op 5 (1618) 

Motetti conccriali, 5-6vv, con dialoghi, salmi c IcUinic della beaia 
vcrginc, be (org), op 6 (1618) 

II primo libro de motetti, Iv, be, op 7 (1619, 2/1634) 

Messe, 4'-6vv, parte da capclla. e da concerto, be (org) (1622) 

Salmi boscarecci conccrtati. 6vv, 6vv ad lib . con una messa be 
(org), op 9 (1623) 

Madre de quutordeci hgli . il sccondo libro de motetti, in concerto 
Tatt! sopra il basso generale Perfecta sunt in te, 5vv (1629) 

Lc ranlaiughe, 2 5vv (1630) 

11 sccondo libro delle messe da capclla, 4-5vv, op 12 (1633) 

Li vecchiarelli, et perregrmi ctmccrli, 2-4vv, con una messa, 3"4vv 
concertata, op 13 (1636) 

11 secondo libro dc motetti, Iv, be, op 14 (1636) 

20 motets m I619», 1620*, 1626*. 1629*, 164F, 1641*, 1646^ D-Bds, 
1 litany in 1626*; 6 psalms in D-Rp; various works in A’KR 
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Hi McElralh A Siudyof ihe Motei\oflgna:io Donati{ca n75- J63S) 
(diis , G of Rochester, 1967) 

H F Smither ThcLatinDramaticDialogucandtheNasceniOralorio’, 
jams, XX (1967), 4(n 31 

I L A Roche North Italian Liturgical Music in the Early Hth 
Century (diss . IJ. of Cambridge, 1968) 

JHROML ROCHE 

Donato [Donati], Baldassare [Baldisscra] {h between 
1.S25 and 1530; d Venice, 1603, probably in June). 
Italian composer and singer. In 1550 he was a .singer in 
the choir of Si Mark’s, Venice, where he was appointed 
to leach the boys in 1562 Two years later he was given 
the post of director of the cappelia ptccola, a body 
evolved to relieve Rore (then maestro di cappelia) of 
administrative and leaching duties, but the divided con- 
trol of the choir proved unworkable, and when Zarlino 
succeeded Rore in 1565 Donato resumed his former 
position as singer Me remained at St Mark’s for the rest 
ol his life. In 1577 he became head of the ensemble of 
singers at the Scuola Grande di S Rocco, Venice, but 
sMthin a year quarrelled with its governing body and 
resigned In 1580, though elected maestro di cappelia of 
Padua C athedral, he did not lake up the post, since the 
Venetian procurators made him singing teacher to their 
seminary with an increased salary He was made vice- 
maestro di cappelia of St Mark’s on 30 October 1588 
during the serious illness of Zarlino, whom he 
succeeded as maestro in March 1590 The procurators 
seem to have had doubts about his competence, as they 
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appointed him initially for only five years and he was 
also expected to continue teaching at the seminary; but 
his appointment was renewed in 1596 and he directed 
the music at St Mark's until his death. A portrait of 
Donato as a young man (probably painted before 1 547; 
see illustration) by Giovanni Cariani is in the Stern 
Collection in New York. 

Donato is an important figure in the history of Italian 
light secular music. His collection of 1550, whose 
popularity can be gauged by its large number of sub- 
sequent editions, was extremely influential; he followed 
the example of Willaerl in freeing the villanella from the 
restrictions of Neapolitan dialect song, thus giving it a 
more international flavour. His best works in the genre 
seem to owe something to the witty, realistic French 
chanson, though they arc less contrapuntal and usually 
more concise They frequently have an attractive 
melody in the highest part. The rhythms are more akin 
to those of the Neapolitan school, with lively cross- 
accents, and the formal pattern is always very clearcut, 
each section being repeated. Since they are for four 
voices there is no satirical use of parallel tnads as with 
earlier composers. Harmonically the strong tendency in 
them towards diatonicism seems similar to that in 
Gastoldi’s ballettos of 40 years later: Donato is thus a 
forerunner of the school of composition which made 
possible the monodic aria of the 17th century. The well- 
known Cht la ga^l tarda is in fact a balletto, even to the 
use of the fa-la refrain; and other pieces, notably Viva 
\empre in of^ni etate„ may have been meant for dancing. 

Donato’s senous madrigals arc less important. In the 
earlier volumes in which his music appears he is 
sometimes associated with Rore, but he does not at- 
tempt Rore’s modern way of matching words and 
music, remaining content to express a general mood 
without detailed symbolism Again his melodic gift 
makes his works attractive, and it is not surprising that 
several of his madrigals appeared in Musica transalpina 
(RJSM 1588”). Some pieces reveal more up-to-date 
trails. He embellished one part of his Dolce mio hen 
(1568; Iranscr. m Einstein, in, 322ff), the others being 
reduced to the role of accompaniment: since this predates 
by more than 15 years the treatises on ornaments by 
Venetians such as Dalla Casa and Bassano, it seems that 
Donato may have taught them about the art. He was 
also a composer of stale ceremonial music: the texts of 
certain of his madrigals suggest that they were to be 
sung on Venetian festival days, though he shows less 
flair than Andrea Gabneh in writing sonorous music 
suitable for grand forces. His choral dialogues are. on 
the other hand, more overtly modem and dramatic than 
Gabrieli’s, since they assign definite roles to the oppos- 
ing groups. 

Donato’s church music was collected in 1599 in a 
retrospective volume which includes the work of many 
years. Some of his motets are in a rather old-fashioned 
style, with imitative points worked out in a polyphonic 
manner and with smooth melody nearer to Palestrina’s 
than to that of the more vigorous Venetian school. 
Again there is a strong tendency towards the diatonic, 
and a care in treating dissonance suggests the influence 
of Zarlino. Some of the larger-scale works are more 
obviously Venetian, with more interest in sonorities. A 
double-choir setting of O magnum mysterium has some 
chromatic progressions and a rich sound not unlike that 
of Giovanni Gabrieli’s .setting of the same text (1587). 
The echo piece Virgo decus displays the same play on 
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words that Croce and Monteverdi used in similar 
works and shows a distinctly secular approach, with 
villanella-like rhythms. 

WORKS 

U napollilanc ct alcuni madrigali, 4vv (Venice, 1 550) (repr as 11 pntno 
libro de can/on villaneschc alia napolitana] 

II primo libro di madrigali, 5. 6vv con t dialoghi, 7vv (Venice. 1553) 

II secondo libro de madngali, 4vv (Venice, 1568), I cd, in Einstein 
II pnmo libro de motetti, 5, 6, 8vv (Venice, 1 599) 

2 psalms, M-IVn 

Works m 1548^ 1549« 1557“ 1569«>. 1570'\ 1570”, 1570^' 
1576^ 1576*. I579\ 1584\ 1585’'', 1588“, 1588^ 1589*. 1589” 
1598", 1600^ 1600*, 1606“. 1609', 1613^ 

Iniabulations in V Galilei 11 Frommo (Venice, 1568). 1582“* 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

\ Emstcin. The Italian Madrigal (?Tincc\on, 1949/R1971) 

OEMS ARNOLD 

Donato da Cascia [Magister Dominus Donatus dc 
Florcntia] {ft Florence, 2nd half of the 14th century). 
Italian composer. The position of Donato’s works in I- 
Fl 87 suggests that he was somewhat younger than 
Loren/.o and older than Landini. Sacchetti designated 
Donato as ‘prcsbiter de Cascia’ (Cascia near Florence, 
not the Umbrian Cascia). Donato has nothing to do with 
the Dominus Donati who is mentioned by Clcrcx as 
applying for a canonry in Liege in 1344. The titles Ser. 
Dominus and Don as well as his dress as depicted in /- 
FI 87 (f71v) indicate that he was a Benedictine or a 
Camaldolensian (see illustration). 

Very little information can be gleaned from the texts 
of Donato's madrigals. The two lost settings of texts by 
Sacchetti presumably date from the 1350s. Sovran 
iicccllo se' was possibly composed on the occasion of 
one of the two journeys to Rome made by the Emperor 
Charles IV (in 1355 and in 1368). Dal cielo scesc 
possibly refers to Samaritana di Polenta who married 
Antonio della Scala (Verona) in 1378 Some doubt is 
cast on this relatively late dating of a work by Donato 
by the fact that the two-voice madrigal is still dominant 
m his work, as it is in the work of the older trecento 
composers. On the other hand, the style of the only 
surviving ballata (if indeed it is a work by Donato) 
contradicts this, for it can hardly belong to the early 
examples of its genre As well as Sacchetti, Donato also 
set texts by Soldanien, Belondi and Degli Alberti 
14 madrigals, one caccia, one ballata and one virclai 
have survived; with one exception (the virelai in the 
south German MS CS-Pu XI E 9) they are all to be 
found in Tuscan sources. The largest repertory is con- 
tained in I-Fl 87, with 1 5 works. 

On the one hand Donato is indebted stylistically to 
Jacopo da Bologna, notably in the transitional phrases 
between lines of madrigal verse, these being usually 
untexted and monophonic (though some are two-voiced 
and modem in style), and in sporadic points of imitation 
On the other hand Donato’s style is similar to that of 
Lorenzo in its rich, virtuoso melismas. With the excep- 
tion of the caccia-madrigal which is texted in all three 
voices and docs not belong among the older caccc - all 
pieces are for two voices, in the early trecento fashion, 
with text supplied for both voices. (The missing text in 
the tenor of Come 7 potestu far is presumably to be 
supplied.) Pieces with completely simultaneous syllabic 
articulation are found alongside others in which the text 
offset by rhythmic or melodic imitation. The one 
virelai is composed in a simple French style. The ballata 
with text in dialogue form, contained in FFl 87, is 
syllabic in style and has a tripartite structure which is 
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otherwise only encountered in the late 14th century and 
the 15th. Thus, older and more modern stylistic 
elements occur side by side in Donato’s work. 

WORKS 

Editions: Der Squarcialupi-Codex Pal.87 der Bihhoteca Medicea 
Laurenziana zu Fhrenz, cd J. Wolf (Lippstadl. 1955) [W] 

The Musu of Fourieenth-ceniury Italy, cd N Pirrolla, 
CMM. viii/3 (1962) [P) 

Italian Sffular Music, ed W. T Mairocco, PMFC, vii (1971) 
(MJ 

VIKELAI 

Jc port amiablemcnt, 2vv, P 42, M 51 (texl me , incipil only) 

BALLATA 

SeiiU tu d’amor, 2vv, W 101 , P 41 . M 62 (volla with its own music, text 
dialogue) 

MAUKIGALl 

Come da lupo (N, Soldanien), 2vv, W 113, P 23, M 30 
Come ’I potestu far, 2vv, P 24, M 33 
Del cielo scese. 2vv, W 1 15. P 25. M 35 

D’or porno incomincio, 2vv, W 105, P 26, M 37 (Scnhal: ‘Alisa* or 
‘Lisa') 

F'ortuna avversa (Sacchetti). music losi 

r fu* gia bianc'uccci (A dcgli Alberti), 2vv, W 1 16, P 28, M 44 

r fu' gia usignolo (Soldanien), 2vv, W 103, P 29, M 46 

I'ho pcrdulo (Arrigo Belondi), 2vv. W 1 10. P 30, M 49 

L'aspido sordo (Belondi), 2vv, W 1 12, P 31, M 54 

Lucida pecorella, 2vv, W 102, P 32, M 57 

Seguendo '1 canto. 2vv, W 100, P 34. M 60 

S’r. monaeordo. 2vv, W 1 1 1, P 35. M 64 (texl me ) 

Sovran ucccllo se’, 2vv, W 107, P 36. M 66 
Uii bel girfalco (Soldanien). 2vv, W 99, P 37. M 69 
Dn canc. un'oea, 2vv. W 106, P 38, M 40 
Volgendo i suo’ begli occhi (Sacchetti), music lost 

t’AC'ClA 

I ticcia chi de*. 3vv. W 108. P 39. M 40 (form of the text madrigal, all 
vv with text) 
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KURT VON FISCHER 

Donatoni, Franco {h Verona, 9 June 1927). Italian com- 
poser. He attended the Verona Liceo Musicale from the 
age of seven, studying first the violin and later composi- 
tion. At the same time he rec.eived a general education 
and graduated in accountancy. Encouraged to devote 
himself to composition by his first teacher Piero 
Bottagisio, in 1946 he entered the Milan Conservatory, 
where he studied counterpoint and fugue with Ettore 
Desderi. He continued his studies at the Bologna 
Conservatory (1948-51) under A. Zecchi, Liviabella and 
others, taking diplomas in band scoring, choral music 
and composition. After further studies with Pizzetti at 
the Accademia di S Cecilia (1952-3), he gradually 
approached the most recent compositional techniques as 
a result of a meeting with Maderna (1953), the influence 
of the Darmstadt summer courses (which he attended in 
1954, 1958 and 1961) and above all his acquaintance, 
from 1959, with the cntic Mario Bortolotto. Beginning 
in 1953, he has taught at the conservatories of Bologna, 
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Turin and Milan, where he was appointed professor of 
composition in 1969, and since 1970 he has held 
courses at the Accademia Chigiana and at Bologna 
University. Among the prizes he has won are those 
awarded in the international composition competitions 
organized by Radio Luxembourg (1952 and 1953) and 
the ISCM Italian section (1961) and a Marzotto Prize 
(1966), the last two for Puppenspiel nos.l and 2. 

From the beginning, Donatoni has shown remarkable 
powers of self-renewal, which recall, in many respiects, 
those of Petrassi, a persistent influence on him since his 
graduation exercise, the cantata // lihro dei sette sigilli of 
1951. The immediately succeeding compositions, alter- 
nating brooding intensity and dynamic exuberance, 
displayed an eclectic modernism, which was increas- 
ingly dominated by the Bartokian references underlying 
the overall architecture and the instrumental writing of 
the Concertino and the Sinfonia (two orchestral works 
which share a similar string scoring) as well as the 
expressive refinement achieved in the Cinque pezzi for 
two pianos. After the transitional Musica for chamber 
orchestra (1955), however, Donatoni abruptly turned to 
advanced 12-note serialism, first straightforwardly sup- 
ported by the example of Webern {Composizione in 
quattro movimenti), then more sophisticatedly by that of 
such leaders of post-Webernism as Boulez - on whose 
Second Piano Sonata the first and third numbers of the 
Tre improvvisaziont are seemingly modelled and 
Stockhausen, whose Zeitmasze emerges as Donatom’s 
decisive point of reference m the unrelieved pointillism 
of Quartetto II. 

This new direction did not prevent a conventional 
attempt at stage music in the ballet La lampara, nor did 
Donatoni's subsequent interest in Stockhausen's group 
technique (foreshadowed in Strophe.s and Movimento) 
exclude the recovery of a traditional communicative 
urge in the expressionist vocal part of the Serenata. 
Though avoiding the full implications of his models, 
Donatoni’s further exploitation of the dead end of seri- 
alism was consistently guided by a craftsmanlike objec- 
tivity, permeating both the frozen compulsivcncss of the 
glittenng chamber textures of For Grilly and the 
dramatic exploration of orchestral sonorities of Sezioni. 
Before long, as instanced in the virtually pcrmutablc 
form o{fiouhles (a set, not in fact aleatory, of meteonc 
‘exercises’ for harpsichord), he found himself deeply 
involved in a technical development which had the effect 
of undermining the foundations of the common avant- 
garde language presupposed by his derivative practice. 

Ending not only Donatoni’s serial period but also the 
whole first stage of his output, such forces burst upon 
his music in Puppenapiel (1961), whose impassive, 
mechanical juxtaposition of the densest ‘agglomerating’ 
structures (concealing even some tonal rediscoveries) 
with increasingly overwhelming aleatory passages 
reveals clearly that radical change in approach which, in 
the next few years, established him as a leader of the new 
music in Italy. With Per orchestra (perhaps his most 
adventurous work) Donatoni began to investigate the 
possibility of totally indeterminate material, abandoning 
the electronic means tried out, with questionable results, 
in Quartetto III and focussing, rather, on novel 
instrumental writing. In subsequent works such as 
Quartetto IV {Zrcadlo), Asar and Black and White - 
whose aesthetic position appears halfway between 
Stockhausen’s formal mobility and Cage’s chance opera- 
tions - the composition is definitively released from the 


predictive will of the author and from the intervention of 
the performer, the function of the former being reduced 
to providing lists of diverse and unorthodox materials, 
and that of the latter to setting off (sometimes with 
thought-provoking allusions to action music, as in 
Quartetto IV, whose events depend on the performers’ 
perusal of four newspapers) ingenious devices capable of 
generating the music automatically. 

The material further came into its own in Donatoni’s 
compositions after 1964, in which he pursued an intrin- 
sic devaluation of the creative process rather than the 
outward indeterminacy of its outcome. Hence that de- 
creasing emphasis on resourceful inquiry into unusual 
instrumental effects, which eventually led him to re- 
introduce traditional notation. The theoretical strictness 
underlying this new line of development is fully 
displayed in Questo (1967-9), a singular, self-analytical 
prose work whose very structure, like his later achieve- 
ments in musical technique, demonstrates the influence 
of experimental wnters such as Burroughs. 
Furthermore, the ironic agnosticism cloaking, in this 
book, the reduction of compositional methods to a me- 
chanical transformation of materials (whose orinnality is 
finally unnecessary) supplied an ideological seal for that 
balance between current self-awareness and earlier craft- 
manship which Donatoni achieved in the saiie years 
either by in various ways reformulating Doubles. 
Quartetto II and Puppenspiel in Babai, the Divertimento 
II and Puppenspiel no.2 respectively, or by reworking 
material derived from Schoenberg’s op.23 (in Etwas 
ruhtger im Ausdruck) and from Stockhausen’s Gruppen 
(in Souvenir, Oris and Estratto /A)* 

All this outlines an eccentric expenmentalism that the 
fleeting Baroque reminiscences of Solo (1969) show in 
emblematic form as dependent on an intriguing medley 
of decadent and neo-classical approaches (cf Donatoni's 
statements concerning the identity of private life with 
compositional research and concerning the unassuming, 
self-sufficient qualities of his recent work). The peculiar- 
ity of such an ‘experimental craftsmanship', based on 
patchwork materials whose objectivity is guaranteed by 
the neutralization of their original stylistic features, is 
incisively confirmed by his compositions of the early 
1970s, from Doubles II to the Quarto e.stratlo Since 
Donatoni deliberately hides even the compositional 
procedures adopted in them, they are intended to be 
heard without intellectual mediation. But their amazing 
technical accomplishment - exemplarily shown in the 
massive score of Voci, thoroughly derived from the 
name ‘Bach’ actually inhibits the renewal of musical 
perception claimed by genuine expenmentalism. At best 
the listener’s response to such works may end in a sort 
of philosophical meditation, like Bortolotto’s or 
Baroni’s, whose criticism, however, should be counter- 
balanced by the appreciation of Donatoni’s ability m 
accommodating his cultural roots to the ensis of the 
European avant garde m the late 1950s, a crisis which 
he thus succeeded in turning into a personal possibility 
for continuing to compose: m his case, for continuing to 
give artistic evidence of a far-reaching crisis in values. 

WORKS 
(.selective lust) 

ORCHESTRAL 

Concertino, brass, limp, sir, 1952; Cone., bn, atr, 1952; Ouveriurc. 
chamber orch, 1953; Sinfonia, sir, 1953; Divertimento, vn, chamber 
orch, 1954; Musica, chamber orch, 1955, Strophes, 1959; Seziom. 
1960; Puppenspiel, 1961, Per orchestra, 2 versions, 1962, Black and 
White, 37 str, 1964; Divertimento II, 24/48 str, 1965; Puppenspiel 



no.2, fl, orch, 1965; Doubles 11, 1969-70; To Earle, chamber orch, 
1970. To Earle Two, 11 insts, orch. 1971-2, Voci. 1972-3. 
Esprcssivo, ob, eng hn. orch. 1973-4; Duo per Bruno. 1974-5; 
Portrail, hpd, orch, 1976 7 

CHAMBER 

Quai'tetto 1. Ktr qt. 1950; Recitativo e allegro, vn, pf, 1951; 5 pezn, 2 
pf, 1954, Ouarietto II, str qt, 1958; Movimcnto, hpd. pf. 9 wind, 
1959, orchd 1962; For Grilly, fl, cl, b cl, pcrc, vn, va, vc, 1960, 
Quarlcllo IV (Zrcadlo), sir ql, 1963; Asar, 10 str, 1964, Etwas 
ruhigcr im Ausdruck. fl, cl, vn, vc, pf, 1967; Souvenir, 15 insts, 
1967, Black and White no.2, kbd insts, 1968; Oris (Souvenir no 2), 
speaker ad lib, 14 insls, 1968, Solo, 10 sir. 1969, Eslratto II, pf. hpd, 
harp, 1970, Lied, 13 insts, 1972, Jeux pour deux, hpd, org, 1973, 
Quarto eslratto, fl, pic, ccl, mand, harp, pf, hptl. vn, 1974, Lumen, 
pic, cl. cel. vib, va, vc. 1975; Terzo cstratto. pf, 8 wind, 1975, Ash, fll 
oh, cl, pf, hpd, str trio, 1976; Diario 1976, 4 tpt, 4 trbn, 1977 
OTHER WORKS 

Vocal 11 libro dei sctle sigilli (Bible), solo vv. chorus, orch, 1951. 

Serenala (D Thomas), S, 16 insts, 1959 
Solo inst Sonata, va. 1952, Sonata, harp, 1953. Composizione in 4 
movimcnli, pf, 1955; 3 improvvisazioni. pf. 1957, Doubles, hpd, 
1961, Babai, hpd, 1964, Estraito, pf, 1969, Duetto, hpd. 1975 
Tape (^unrletlo III. 4-lrack, 1961 
Ballet La lampara (I, U Dall’Ara), Milan, 1957 
Joint work L A Senese, 9 str, 1970, collab composition students at 
Accademia Thiguina 

Piincipal publishers Schott (Main/), Suvini Zerboni, Zanihon 
lor fuller details see Borlolollo ( 1969), 278(T, and Szersnovic/ (1975) 

WRITINGS 

I a musica clcttronica’, Discutet a, ii/14 (Milan, 1961). 33 
leatro musicale oggi', fl vvrn, new scr (Milan. 1964). no 16, p 69 
'Bisogna continuaie’, Musua minima, ii/5 (Milan, 1967). 3 
I c parole che seguono’. Spetiatorv mitsuale, ii/5 (Bologna, 1967), 

n 

Reply to f Degrada ‘5 domande a DL\cok’(a, ix/77 (1968). 33 
IVi un Icslo', Di\(oie<a Ht-h'i, ix/85 ^ (1968), 68 
Peiitco, o dcirappuren/a’, // vern, new scr (1969). no 30. p 86 
Stille oltimc ragioni'. Speiialore muAUule, iv (1969), May. 3 
(Milan. 1970) 

I rammento interanalitico di un futuro anteriore”, Spcitatore musuulc, 
M, 3 (1971), 23 

Igoi il caipcnticrc e la sua pccc’, Spettatore musicaU‘, vii/2 3 (1972), 
62 
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(1968), 12 
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1969), 227 
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Cl Lan/a 1 omasi ‘I due volti deiralea', NRMf, in (1969), I076 

Inlervista con franco Donatoni', Spettaiore mwucale, iv (1969), 
Jan. 16 

Su Questo di Franco Donatoni intcrveiUi di G Stefani e P Ferrero’, 
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CLAUDIO ANNIBAIDI 

l>(»natus de Florentia, Magister Dominus. See DONATO 

ha cascia 

Donaueschingen. Town in the Federal Republic of 
(iermany, noted in the 20th century for its festival 
of contemporary music. It was the home of the Fiirsten- 
bergs from 1488; they maintained a court chapel and 
opera which achieved particularly high standards during 
the late 18th and early 19th centuries, and employed 
musicians such as F. C. Neuhaur, J. W. Kalliwoda, J. A. 
Sixt, Joseph Fiala and K. J. von Hampeln. The works of 
Mozart, Dittersdorf, Umlauf and J. A. Hiller were par- 
ticularly popular there and Italian works by Cimarosa, 
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Gazzaniga, Piccinni, Sarti, Salieri and Paisiello were 
frequently heard. It became an internationally known 
centre for contemporary music between 1921 and 1926, 
and since 1 950 has re-established its reputation. 

Prince Max Egon zu Furstenberg founded the 
Gesellschaft fur Musik Freunde in 1913 which led to 
the Donaueschingen Festival, of which he remained the 
chief patron. This festival is the earliest to devote itself 
exclusively to contemporary music; it is organized by 
the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde Donaueschingen, in 
collaboration from 1950 with South-west German 
Radio, Baden-Baden. The programmes between 1921 
and 1926 were organized largely by Joseph Haas and 
Hindemith. Between 1950 and 1970 Heinrich Strobel, 
director of music at South-west German Radio, Baden- 
Baden, was responsible for the artistic arrangements; 
Otto Tomek took responsibility for the programme in 
1971. The general aim of the festival is to promote 
unknown and disputed talent, and to try out new 
methods and forms of expression. Donaueschingen's 
hrst Kammermusikauffuhrungen zur Forderung 
2Ujitgendssischer Tonkunst (contemporary chamber 
music programmes) in 1921 provided the basis for the 
later fame of Hindemith, Krenek and Haba. Since 1950 
It has provided a springboard for numerous significant 
composers including Boulez, Stockhausen, Xenakis, 
Penderecki and Ligeti. 

The history of the Donaueschingen festivals falls into 
.several periods The first, up to about 1924, concen- 
trated on a new style of chamber music centring on 
the string quartet; the extension of these stylistic ten- 
dencies to vocal music inaugurated the phase of 
Gebrauchsmusik and ‘Musik fiir Sing- und Spiclkrei.se’; 
in 1926 the question of mechanical instruments (the 
Wclte-Mignon piano and organ) was raised. After 1926 
the Donaueschingen Festival was shifted first to Baden- 
Baden and in 1930 to Berlin. At the 1926 festival a new 
area, that of theatre music, was entered with the pre.sen- 
tation of Oskar Schlcmmer’s Triadischen Ballett (with 
music by Hindemith), but chamber opera was a 
major feature of the Baden-Baden Festival programme, 
which included premieres of Weill's Kleine Mahagonny 
to a libretto by Brecht, Hindemith’s Hin und zuriick, 
Milhaud's opera minute L'enlevement d' Europe (1927), 
and the Lehrstuck Der Lindherghfiug (1929), by 
Hindemith and Weill to a libretto by Brecht. The Neue 
Musik Berlin festival in 1930 brought an abrupt end to 
Donaucschingen’s efforts. Nonetheless, the concepts and 
ideals established there continued. Between 1934 and 
1939 an attempt was made, within the constraints of the 
Nazi cultural policy, to revive m Donaueschingen the 
tradition of the early chamber music concerts, but the 
programmes and influence were purely provincial. Two 
further attempts, in 1946 and 1947, were equally unsuc- 
cessful. 

In 1950, through the collaboration of 
Donaueschingen and South-west German Radio, 
Baden-Baden, the festival was successfully revived and 
Its international reputation increased. Since then the 
South-west German RSO, first under Hans Rosbaud 
and from 1964 under Ernest Bour, has been placed 
every year at the disposal of Donaueschingen. Thus, the 
earlier emphasis on chamber music at the festivals was 
given up and the title was consequently changed to 
Donaueschinger Musiktage fiir Zeitgenossische 
Tonkunst (Donaueschingen Festival of Contemporary 
Music). After 1950 South-west German Radio made a 
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practice of giving commissions to Donaueschingcn 
(123 up to 1973), and they work together on the 
production of the compositions; this contrasts with the 
Kammermusikauffuhrungen of the 1920s, whose pro- 
grammes consisted largely of works that were not com- 
missioned for the occasion. The post- 1950 penod also 
falls into two phases. The first (to 1960) reflects the 
considerable influence of Schoenberg’s 12-notc tech- 
nique after World War II and the generalization of 
the row theory in post- Webern serial technique. The 
second phase reflects different attitudes to post-serial 
style. Since 1969 there has been a marked tendency 
towards the presentation of multi-media works the title 
of the festival was changed for the third time, to the 
Donaucschinger Musiktage. Important premieres at 
Donaueschingcn include Hindemith’s Kammermusik 
no.l op.24 no.l (1922), Webern's Six Songs op. 14 
(1924), Hartmann’s Second Symphony (1950), Boulez’s 
Po^sie pour pouvoir (1958), Messiaen’s Chronochromie 
(1960), Stockhausen’s Mantra (1970) and works by 
Berio, Fortner, Haba, Henze, Ligeti, Nono, Penderecki 
and Xenakis. 
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Donberger [Donnberger, Domberger], Georg Joseph {h 
Bruck an der Leitha, 11 Feb 1709, J Herzogenburg, 2 
April 1768). Austrian organist and composer. He at- 
tended the Jesuit College in Vienna from 1720, studying 
the humanities; he also studied the organ, the violin and 
especially the viola d’amore. His attempts at composi- 
tion pleased Caldara, who accepted him as a pupil, and a 
music drama by him was performed at the Je.suit 
College before Emperor Charles VI in 1727 Donberger 
went on to study philosophy m Vienna and earned his 
living teaching music, making the acquaintance of J. G. 
Graun, FrantiSek Benda, Quantz and Tuma. On 30 May 
1 733 he was ordained priest and became regens chon at 
the Augustinian monastery of Herzogenburg; most of 
his compositions are sacred, written for this and other 
Austrian monasteries, although he also wrote some 
instrumental music. Along with Zechner and Tuma, 
Donberger was one of the leading composers in Austria 
between Fux and Haydn, and his works remained 
popular there well into the 19th century. His music 
shows a solid contrapuntal technique as well as an 
element of virtuosity, particularly notable m his masses 
and his German and Latin solo works. 

WORKS 

Principal sources A^Gd, GO, H, KN, Krems Pfarrarchiv, LA, M, N, SE, 
SEI, SF, SL, Sonntugberg Pfarrarchiv, Wk, Wn, Wp, W\, WIL, 7, 
CH-E, CS-BRnm, Bm, Pnm, D-B, OB. H-Gi, FL-Wu, thematic 
catalogue by R Hug in preparation 
92 masses, 17 requiem, 3 L.ibcra me, 2 Stabat mater, 2 introits. 12 
offertories, 6 motets, 5 Vespers, 16 psalms. 3 Magnificat, 6 Salve 
regina, 7 Alma Dei rcdemptori.s, 2 Regina cocli, 6 litanies, 10 Tc 


Dcum, 1 5 hymns, 2 Vcni Sanctc Spiritus, 4 cantilenas. 3 anas, 2 
Asperges, responses for Holy Week 
2 pastorales, oratono. Carnival song, Mysteriosum quodlibeticum, 
Applausu.s, 4 lib.s for music dramas 
1 1 Parthia. insts 

Incipits of other works given in catalogues of Herzogenburg 
Chorherrenstift Bibliothek and Musikarchiv, see Brook 
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G Reichert Zwr Geu-hichte der Wiener Messkomposition in der ersten 
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B S Brook Thematte Catalogues in Music an Annotated Bibliography 
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Doncastre, W. de. He was named by the theorist JOHN 
Han BOYS (// 1470) in connection with his symbols for 
notes smaller in value than the semihrevis- the symbols 
arc 14th- rather than 15lh-century in character, using 
the rhomb with an upward, downward or obliquely 
downward tail. (See CS, i, p.427.) j 

For bibliography \ee hNOLAW. Rim.iooRAPilY ot music: to J600. 

ANDREW HyOHES 

Donemus Foundation. A Dutch organization founded in 
1947 to promote Dutch music, particularly that of con- 
temporary composers, its name is an abbreviation of 
‘Documentatie in Nederland voor Muzick' Its founders 
included Eduard Reeser, J. A. Alsbach, A. A. Smijers 
and Eduard van Bcinum, and Andre Jurres directed it 
from 1952. Based in Amsterdam, the foundation has 
developed not only as a promotional body and 
documentation centre but also as a publisher producing 
about 150 works annually, about 90"„ of all new Dutch 
mu.sic It has a large library of scores and records, the 
scores including over 4500 works published by the 
foundation, in addition to about 13,000 Dutch composi- 
tions dating from the mid- 19th century onwards in the 
Alsbach Collection, ii also contains biographies etc on 
Dutch composers. The foundation has published the 
periodicals Muzikaal perspectief (1948-57), Sonorum 
speculum (1958-74) and AVv Notes (1975 ), and its 
senes of records ‘Donemus Audio-Visual’ (1961-) and 
‘Composers' Voice’ (1975-) include scores of Dutch 
music, mainly contemporary but also 16th- to 19th- 
century works. I'he foundation is supported by the 
Dutch government, the City of Amsterdam and the 
Vereniging voor Nederlandse Muziekbelangen (Society 
for Netherlands Musical Interests). 

Donfrid [Donfried], Johann [Johannes] {h Veringen- 
stadt, nr. Sigmaringen, 1585; d Rottenburg, nr. Tubin- 
gen, 1654) German music editor, singer, teacher and 
composer. He studied at the University of Dillingen, one 
of the main cultural centres of south-west Germany, and 
in 1610 took a post as singer at St Martin, Rottenburg. 
This carried with it duties as a schoolteacher: in this 
capacity he became rector of the school in 1622 and in 
his musical capacity Kapellmeister of the church in 
1627. 

Donfrid is chiefly interesting as an editor who saw it 
as his task to propagate in Catholic southern Germany 
the best and most popular church music by Italian 
composers of his day. To this end he published five large 
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anthologies at Strasbourg in the 162()s: the tripartite 
Promptuarii musicU consisting of motets arranged in a 
liturgical cycle, as had been done by other editors, such 
as Schadaeus, before him; the Viridarium, devoted to 
Marian pieces; and the Corolla musica, a selection of 37 
masses (the Jubilus Bethlehemeticus does not belong 
with this group). The importance of these collections is 
clear: they cemented musical links between Italy and 
Germany at a time when Italy was to a large extent the 
arbiter of style in European sacred music, and indeed 
they helped to achieve for German Catholic music what 
Schutz’s two Venetian visits did for Lutheran music. 

The liturgical scheme of the Promptuarii musici is 
such that the first two volumes between them cover the 
church’s year, dividing at Easter, while the third 
duplicates some liturgical seasons and also includes 
much material for individual feasts and saints’ days. 
Donfrid drew on the work both of conventional 
polyphonists such as Victoria, Marenzio and Hassler 
(he did not ignore native German music) and, more 
often, of early composers of concertato pieces: he 
included a number of Viadana's Cento concern ec~ 
clesiastici (1602) and motets by his immediate imitators 
such as Leone Leoni, Finelti and Patta in northern Italy 
and Cifra, Agazzari and Ottavio Catalani in Rome A 
number of Germans are represented, such as Loth, 
Rudolph Lassus, Holzner, Wolfgang Mayr and 
Pfendner, the last four all active in Bavaria, as well 
as the bigger figure of Aichmgcr. From the Italian point 
of view It must be conceded that this represents a con- 
servative selection for the date of part i, 1622, but part 
111 and the Viridarium, both of 1627, contain music by 
some much more adventurous Italians, such as 
Alessandro Grandi (i). Biagio Tomasi and Ercole Porta, 
which certainly raises the artistic level; no fewer than 35 
motets by Grandi appear in these two volumes. Only 
one piece by Donfrid himself is known - a motel in 
Promptuarii musici, i. 

EDITIONS 

Prompluani musici, conccnius ccclesiasticos. 2 4vv, be (org). c 
divcrsis illuslnssimis ct musicu laudc pracstnnliSMmis huius actatis 
authonbus, colicclos exhibentih Pars pnma (Strasbourg, 1622^ 
Prompluani musici, concentus cccicsiasticos ducenios cl co amplius. 2- 
4vv, be (org) . Pars altera (Strasbourg, 1621^) 
lablatur fur (Jrgel (Hamburg. 1623), lost 

Prompluani mu.sici concentus ccclesiasticos 286 sclectissimos, 2 4, 
Hvv, be (org). e divcrsis cl pracslantissimis Germaniae, Ilaliae cl alius 
aliarum terrarum musicis Pars icrlia (Strasbourg, 1627‘) 
Vindanum musico-mananum Concentus ceclcsiaslicos plus quam 
duccnios m dialogo, 2 -4, 6, 8vv, be (org), e divcrsis usque clunssimis 
ct musica laude pracslantissimis hums actatis authoribus, pro omni 
gencre el sorle cantorum (Strasbourg, 1627'*) 

C orolla musica mtssarum 37, pro vivis ac det'unctis, lunelo mortuali 
levso etc seicctissimarum, 1 Svv, be (org), e divcrsis ct exccllcntis- 
simis Italiac ae Gcrmaniac auctoribus eollecta (Strasbourg, 
1628^) 

Jubilus Bcthichemclicus cantiuncs sacrac, latinae et gcrmanicae 4 
6vv, una eum ct sine be (org) (Strasbourg, 1628) 
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l>on heusser, Der. See TannhAuser, der. 

Ooni, Antonfrancesco {b Florence, 16 May 1513; d 
Monselice, 1574). Italian writer, academician and 
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musician. His chequered career began in a Servile 
monastery in Florence, but having been expelled he set 
out for northern Italy cl 540. After some wanderings, 
documented in his letters, he settled in Piacenza in 
1543, with the intention of studying law. He soon 
dropped this in favour of literary and artistic activities. 
With the aid of a few nobles and men of letters (includ- 
ing Lodovico Domenichi and the poet Luigi Cassola) he 
founded the short-lived Accademia Ortolana. At this 
time Doni described himself as ‘writer, instrumentalist, 
singer, and painter’; he played the viola and as a mem- 
ber of the Ortolani he contnbuted not only literary 
efforts but musical compositions as well. Part i of 
Doni's Dialogo della musica was written here in 1543. 

The next year Doni went to Venice. Though he con- 
fessed himself to be overawed by the splendours of 
Venetian musical life, he made new acquaintances, com- 
pleted his Dialogo and persuaded the printer Girolamo 
Scotto to issue this work as well as a volume of letters. 
He returned to Florence in 1545 and was elected 
secretary of the Accademia Fiorcntina in 1 546. For a 
brief time he set himself up as a printer in Florence and 
hoped to publish music; an MS collection of madrigals 
with a printed frontispiece from Doni’s shop survives 
(see Haar- ‘A Gift of Madrigals'). Like many of Doni’s 
projects this career soon foundered and by the begin- 
ning of 1 549 he was again in Venice. 

In the 1550s Doni was an active member of the 
Venetian Accademia Pellegnna, whose activities he 
reported with such exaggerated fancy that the very exis- 
tence of this group has been questioned by sober histor- 
ians. He won some fame by engaging in controversy 
with Domenichi and with Arctino. He saw to the print- 
ing of some of his major works, including La zucca, / 
mondi and f marmi, all issued by Francesco Marcolini. 
After another period of aimless wandenng he went into 
retirement near Padua, where he died. 

Although many of the tales and anecdotes in works 
such as / marmi are concerned with music and 
musicians and many of Doni’s letters mention music, his 
important contributions to the musical culture of his age 
arc the Dialogo della musica (1544; modem edition 
Milan, 1965) and the musical portion of his bibliograph- 
ical work Ldi lihraria (1550/51) The Dialogo is not a 
formal treatise at all; of it Doni said that ‘Cicero holds 
that music consists of numbers, tones and measures; but 
in my Dialogo 1 have used neither square nor compass’. 
It is a lively senes of tales and conversational exchanges 
by a group of interlocutors (among them composers 
such as Parabosco and Peri.ssonc Cambio), with its text 
punctuated with contemporary madrigals, motets and a 
chanson. The speakers are singers as well, talking about 
the pieces before and after performing them The music 
of the top voice is printed in the volume of text, with the 
remaining voice parts in separate part books. Unique in 
form, the Dialogo illustrates how music was performed 
in company. Doni was proud of this work, in which he 
boasted that he had ‘performed a feat of arms with the 
printer’s press and as it were outdone Josquin in this 
music’. 

In his Libraria Doni gave a list of all the printed 
collections of music he knew; as one of the few such lists 
surviving from the penod. it is a valuable source of 
information about editions and works now lost. 
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Doni, Giovanni Battista {b Florence, baptized 13 March 
1595; d Florence, 1 Dec 1647). Italian classicist, 
philologist and music theonst. From about 1630 he 
dedicated himself almost totally to the rediscovery of 
Greek music and to the revival in modern practice of the 
ancient tonoi and genera. As an offshoot of this in- 
vestigation he reviewed the history of modem music 
drama and wrote several revealing cntiques of the ear- 
liest styles of musical pastoral. 

1 Life. At the age of ten Doni was .sent to .study arts 
and letters at Bologna, and he then studied philosophy, 
classical languages, geography and mathematics at the 
Jesuit College in Rome: among his teachers were 
Tarquino Gallutio, profe.ssor of rhetoric, who remained 
his mentor for many years, Torquato de Cuppis, 
Bernardino Stcphonio and Famiano Strada. In 1613 his 
father sent him to France to study law at Bourges, where 
he was a fellow student of his relative Louis Doni d’At- 
tichy (who became Bishop of Riez, Provence, in 1628) 
He spent more time, however, on Latin, philosophy, 
oriental languages and writing prose and verse than on 
law, and his family recalled him from France in 1618. 
At his father’s insistence he completed the laura in 
canon and civil law at Pisa and reluctantly entered legal 
practice. But his ambition was to leach Greek at Pisa, 
and he lost no opportunity of collecting antiquities; he 
eventually accumulated 60(K) inscriptions. 

Doni entered the employ of Ottavio Corsini shortly 
before Corsini was sent by Pope Gregory XV as legate 
to the King of France in 1621 He used his sojourn in 
Paris to work in the colleges and libraries and to meet 
French .scholars, notably Mersenne, with whom he cor- 
responded throughout his life. The death of one of his 
brothers took him back to Florence in 1622, but the 
following year he went again to Rome to serve Maffeo 
Barberini shortly before he was elected pope as Urban 
VIII. When, on 9 October 1623, the pope’s nephew 
Francesco Barberini was made a cardinal, Doni became 
his secretary. They went on diplomatic missions to Pans 
in 1625 and 1627 and to Madrid in 1626. Everywhere 
he went Doni sought out libraries and collections of 
antiquities and established ties with humanists and 
scientists. Among his most devoted associates and cor- 
respondents were Claude de Saumaise, Rene Moreau, 
Jean Bourdelot, Nicolas-Claude Fabri de Peiresc, Lucas 
Holste, Galileo Galilei, Athanasius Kircher, Gaspar 
Scioppius, J. A. Ban, Daniel Heinsius, Gabriel Naude 
and Isaac Voss. 

In 1629 Doni was appointed secretary of the .sacred 
College of Cardinals, which entitled him to wear the 
purple robe of the chamberlains of the pope. But he 
wrote the same year to a friend that he felt out of place 
in the courts of prelates, since he lacked the boldness 
and affectation demanded of a courtier, and that he 
longed to devote himself to scholarship. 


In 1633 the death of another brother (in a duel near 
Vaison France, where he was governor) led Doni to 
throw himself into the study of music to cure his 
melancholy. He worked to improve the understanding of 
the tables of Alypius so that he could transcribe Greek 
notation, and he sought to.adapt modern instruments to 
perform the ancient modes and genera. When in 1635 
another brother died he looked for an opportunity to 
return to Florence to save his house. He re-established 
himself in his home city in 1640: in that year he was 
appointed professor of rhetoric at the university and was 
admitted to the Accademia della Crusca and made con- 
sul of the Accademia Fiorentina. He married in 1641 
He died quite suddenly after a brief illness. 

2 Works Inspired by the progrc.ss already made by 
Girolamo Mei and Vincenzo Galilei, Doni sought to 
uncover all he could concerning the practice of Greek 
music In his reverence for all things classical he 
believed that the application of ancient methods to 
modern composition would lead music to a new flower- 
ing The chief fault he found with modern monodic 
mu.sic was the lack of diversity m its tonal system. In the 
ancient Greek system, as he described it in Compendw 
de! trattato (1635), on the other hand, he found more 
diversity than probably actually existed He recognized 
correctly, following Ptolemy, that the Dorian double 
octave was transposed to six other keys He went be- 
yond this to assume that each of the octave species thus 
produced in the central range, which he called modes, 
could also be transposed to six keys Thus not only the 
Donan pattern of tones and semitones but also the other 
interval sets were available at each height of pitch Some 
of these permutations arc shown in ex.l, the last, the 
Hypolydian mode in the Hypolydian tonos, demon- 
strates the need at the lime f^or special instruments to 
play and accompany in certain of these intonations, 
particularly in the syntonic diatonic of Didymus, which 
Doni preferred as the most perfect. He designed and had 
constructed .several such instruments, ‘diharmonic' viols 
and violins, ‘diharmonic' and ‘Inharmonic’ harpsich- 
ords, a theorbo with three fingerboards and a ‘panhar- 
monic' viol The most famous of his inventions was the 


Doridn mode in ihe Dorian umo\ 


Dorian mode in the Phrygian Umos 


Phrygian mode m the Dorian umos 



Phrygian mode in the Phrygian /iwo 

Hypolydian mode in (he Hypolydian wnos 




Engraving ol Dam's lyra Barber ina from ‘Lyra Barhcrina' {1763) 


‘amphichordar lyre or Myra Barberina’ (see illiislralion), pari of' it is a history of Greek stnng instruments that 

which permitted the performance of all his ancient carefully distinguishes, with ample documentation, the 

modes and transpositions. Its pear-shaped body was many forms of lyre, kithara, chelys, lestudo, phorminx, 

disposed with strings of gut on one side for certain pektis, and other types named in the Greek literature, 

modes and with stnngs of metal on the other side for Because of its many pictorial illustrations, Doni sent the 

other modes. Doni claimed that it had a louder and treatise to iTancc to be printed through the intercession 

fuller, yet sweeter tone than the lute and an evenness of of the brothers Putcanus around 1640, but he died 

timbre throughout its range, though plucked, it was before the project could be carried out. More than a 

capable of sustained notes. century later A. F Gori and G. B Passeri published it 

Doni described this instrument in his essay ‘Lyra together with other essays by Doni in two volumes of 

Barbenna’, dedicated to Pope Urban VI II, which he his collected writings, but unfortunately they could not 

began in 1632 and probably finished m 1635. The main locate the drawings of ancient instruments that Doni 
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had prepared, for which they substituted other figures, 
few of which served Doni’s intention. 

Doni was not a musician, but he persuaded several 
composers - Frescobaldi, Domenico Mazzocchi, Pietro 
Eredia, G. A. Capponi, Ottaviano Castelli, Luigi Rossi 
and Pietro della Valle - to experiment both with his 
instruments and with the ancient modes. Castelli com- 
posed an entire commedia in mustca in 1641 in this 
way, though using a scale of equal semitones. Della 
Valle was the most faithful to Doni’s ideas and applied 
them in both the Dialogo di Esther (1640; lost) and the 
Oratorio della purificazione (in I-Rn). 

Although he disclaimed practical knowledge of 
music, Doni undertook, in two French treatises 
dedicated to Louis Doni d’Attichy on 12 May 1640, a 
reform of the solmization system and of staff notation. 
He proposed the elimination of ut and la and the ap- 
plication solely of mi, Ja, sol and re to the rising Greek 
tetrachord, e.g. B-C- D E. If more syllables were to be 
used he preferred expanding the hcxachord to an octave 
and replacing ut by doh and adding hi after la (Nouvelle 
introduction de musique, pp.29fT). In the same treatise 
he proposed that staff notation be reformed so that each 
line would be identified at the beginning by a letter and 
the notes written only on lines that were spaced to show 
steps and half-steps. 

An important facet of Doni’s work is represented by 
the Trattato della musica scenica, written in 1633 5 
and later revised, and the critiques of dramatic music in 
the Compendio and Annotazioni. Particularly valuable 
are his classification of the different styles of monody 
{see Stilh rappresentativo) and his remarks on the 
use of ornamentation and other expressive devices in 
monody. His mam thesis is that the Greeks sang only 
the choruses and lyrical portions of their tragedies, not 
the dialogue, and that modern music drama should be 
reformed in imitation of the ancient. If the dialogue were 
spoken, he argued, this would improve the production’s 
variety, dramatic interest and acting, while shortening 
the duration and permitting the composer to concentrate 
his art on the expression of emotion. In the Annotazioni 
he proposed for passages of narrative or dialogue a 
simple sung recitative with a florid accompaniment. He 
deplored the simplicity of the accompaniments in con- 
temporary opera and urged composers to apply the 
contrapuntal art of the polyphonic madrigal to the 
lyrical monodies and unison choruses. He had little 
respect for the operatic composers of his day and 
detected only slight advances in dramatic music after 
Peri, Caccini and Monteverdi (who at the time that Doni 
was writing had still to compose his last three operas). 

WRITINGS 
{onlv those on music) 

Compendio del trattato de’ generi e de' modi della mmua (Rome, 
1635): extract in Solcrti (1W3), 195(1 
Annotazioni sopra il Compendio de’ genen e de’ modi della musica 
(Rome, 1640), extracts ed C Gallico as 'Discorso scsto sopra il 
recitare in scena con I'accompagnamento d'mstrumenti musicair, 
P/M, III (1968). 286 

l)e praestantia mustcae veteris libri tres (Florence, 1647) 

Lyra Bar henna amphichordos accedunt eiusdem opera, i-ii, cd A F. 
Gon and G B Passcri (Florence, 176.3//fl975), vol.ii entitled De’ 
trattati di musica di Gio Batista l)ont . tomo secondo, extracts in 
Solcrti (1903), 186fr, suppi to Tacs edn , C' V Palisca G B Doni’s 
'Lyra Barhenna’, Commentary, Pictorial Supplement, md Corrections 
to the Gori Passert Edition (in preparation) 

Contents, vol i 

Lyra Barhenna amphichordos 
Idea sive designatio aliquot operum 
Progymnaslica musicae pars veterum restituta 


Dissertatio de musica sacra recitata , . Matas 1640 

Due Trattati . I’uno sopra il genere enarmomco. Taltro sopra 
gl’instrumenti di tasti con 5 discorsi: /. Del sintono di Didinto. e di 
Tolomeo, 2 Del diatonico equahile di Tolomeo. 3. Qual specie di 
dtatontco si usasse dagli antichi, 4 Della disposizione . delle viole 
diarmonu^he, 5 In quant i modi si possa praticare Taccordo perfetto 
nelle viole dtarmoniche 
vol ii; 

Trattato della musica scenica; list of chaps and extracts in Solerli 
(1903). 189fr 

2 lezioni se le azioni drammatiche si rappresentavano in musica 
1624 

Desrorso . . del conservare la salmodta de' Greci 

Lezioni I Del modo tenuto dagli Antichi nel rappresentare le 
tragedte. e commedie. 2. Sopra la rapsodia, 3 Sopra il mimo antico, 
4. 5 Sopra la musica scenica 

Discorso della ntmopeia de’ versi latmi e della melodia de’ con 
tragic hi 

Degli flhhlighi ed osscrvazione de’ modi musicali 
Trattato della musica scenica. parte pnma (2nd version) 

Deux trautez de musique 1 Nouvelle introduction de mustque. 2 
Ahrege de la matiere des tons, Rome, 12 May 1640, F-Pn, l-Fm 

Letters on music in Prose Florentine raccolte dallo smarrito, xvi,cd C 
Da ti (Florence, 1743), 27711“, C B Dont Commercium litteranum, 
ed A F Gon (Florence. 1754) [bound with Bandini 
Commcniariorum], Correspondance du /* Mann Mersenne, ed. C de 
Waard (Pans, 1932-) 

Other letters, F-Pn, l-Fl, Fm, Fn, MOe (principal sources only) 

List of unpublished writings, writings on other subjects anli poetical 
works in A M Handini Commentariorum, 'Index operum’, cxi IT 
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Donington, Robert {h Leeds, 4 May 1907). English 
musicologist, husband of Gloria Rose. He was a founda- 
tion scholar at St Paul’s School (1921-6) and a senior 
classical scholar at the Queen's College, Oxford (BA 
1930, BLitt 1946). He studied the viol, the violin 
and the interpretation of early music with Arnold 
Dolmetsch in Haslemere, harmony and counterpoint 
with H. K Andrews and R. O. Morris, and composition 
with Wellesz at Oxford. He has since divided his career 
between performance and scholarship. As Leverhulmc 
Research Fellow (1934-6) he scored and catalogued 
English 17lh-century music for viols. He was a member 
of the English Consort of Viols (1935-9) and the 
London Consort (1950-60), and founded and directed 
the Donington Consort (1950-61). From 1961 he spent 
much of his time in the USA, where he has lectured and 
performed at several universities and music festivals, 
including the Carmel California Bach Festival (1961, 
1971), Stanford University (1961, 1964), the 

University of Southern California (1964), Rutgers 
University (1968) and Yale University (1970-71). In 
1964 he was appointed professor of music at the 
University of Iowa. He was a founder-member of the 
Galpin Society in 1946 and has held offlee as a council 
member of the American Musicological Society (1967^ 
8, 1970-72). He was awarded the OBE in 1979. 

In addition to The Instruments of Music, one of the 
standard surveys of the fleld, Donington has published a 
thoughtful and provocative study of the symbolism in 
Wagner’s Ring based on the precepts of Jungian myth 
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analysis. He is also known for several studies of 
Baroque performing practice. He contributed several 
important articles, notably ‘Ornamentation’ and 
‘Ornaments’, to Grove 5. His The Interpretation of Early 
Music has rightly become an indispensable reference 
work, even thou^ it has been criticized for presenting 
too many quotations from treatises without putting them 
into any larger context or including enough explanation 
to allow the reader to know precisely how the sugges- 
tions are to be applied to individual compositions. His 
briefer and more popular A Perjormer's Guide to 
Baroque Music complements the earlier work, contain- 
ing many valuable insights into problems of performing 
practice and a healthy commonsense attitude towards 
their solution. Not least, his discussion of early gramo- 
phone recordings and his application of conclusions 
drawn from early 20th-century singing to earlier per- 
iods is stimulating if controversial. In all his writings on 
performing practice Donington is at pains to avoid the 
dogmatic and emphasizes the importance of relying on 
good taste and instinctive musicianship. He has carried 
on the pioneering work of Arnold Dolmetsch in illumin- 
ating problems of Baroque performing practice, and he 
has done more than any other British scholar to encour- 
age performers to learn as much as they can about 
earlier conventions by carefully reading the existing 
theoretical sources. 

WRITINGS 

I he Work and Ideas oj Arnold Dolmetsch (Haslcmcrc, 1932) 
with E Hum A Practical Method for the Recorder (London, 1935) 
The Instruments of Musk (London, 1949, enlarged 3/1970) 
with T Dart. ‘The Origin of the In Nomine’, ML, xxx (1949), 101 
‘Performing Purcell's Music To-day’. Henry Purcell, 1659-1695 
Essays on his Musu, ed I Holst (London, 1959), 74 
Music for Fun (London, I960) 

Tempo and Rhythm in Bach's Orf^an Music (London, I960) 

The Interpretation of Early Music (London, 1961, rev. 3/1974) 
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1963, 3/1974) 
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(London, 1965), K7 114 
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■Ornaments’. ‘Tempo’, ‘Vibrato’, Grove 6 
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Donizetti, (Domenico) Gaetano (Maria) {h Bergamo, 29 
Nov 1797; J Bergamo, 8 April 1848). Italian composer. 
In the years between the death of Bellini (1835) and the 
emergence of Verdi with Nahucco (1842) Donizetti 
dominated Italian opera. 

I Fducation and early career 2 The achievement of fame (1830) 3 
Final period and last illness (1838-48) 4 Doni/ctti's character 5 
Operas 6. Vocal chamber works 7 Sacred works 8 Instrumental 
works, 9 Conclusion 

1 Education and early career. Donizetti was bom 
•n extreme poverty, the fifth of six children of Andrea 
and Domenica (Nava) Donizetti, then living in the 
Borgo Canale on the north-west slope of Citta Alta, 
Bergamo. The house, now no. 14, has been a national 
ihonument since 1926, and the dark basement apart- 
ment is open to visitors. A tradition that the Donizetti 
family was of Scottish origin was proved by 
^'aversazzi’s research (1924) to be without foundation. 
There was no tradition of music in the family, although 


Gaetano’s eldest brother Giuseppe (1788-1856) served 
as a military bandsman and in 1828 moved to 
Constantinople to become chief of music to the Ottoman 
armies. Another brother, Francesco (1792-1848), 
played the drum in a Bergamo band. 

The opportunity that allowed Gaetano to emerge 
from this unpromising background came from Johannes 
Simon Mayr, who was to be the dominant figure in his 
musical education. Since 1802 Mayr had been maestro 
di cappella at S Maria Maggiore, Bergamo, while pursu- 
ing a distinguished career as an opera composer 
throughout Italy. He persuaded a local charitable 
institution to open a free music school, primarily to 
train choirboys but also to impart a well-grounded 
musical education. The school opened in 1806, and 
Gaetano was in the first group of scholars to be enrolled, 
attending until 1814. Mayr was a thorough, punctilious 
teacher, familiar with a wide variety of music, par- 
ticularly that of the Viennese school. He and the 
teachers chosen by him (Salari, Gonzales and Capuzzi) 
exposed Donizetti to a musical regimen then scarcely 
available elsewhere in Italy. Indicative of Mayr’s benefi- 
cent discipline is the series of string quartets that 
Donizetti composed (chiefly 1819-21) while awaiting 
the definitive start of his career. 

Donizetti, for all his quickness and talent, was a high- 
spirited student, as appears from the school’s records 
with their awards of prizes and reprimands. Mayr 
always supported Donizetti, and his belief in his 
student's exceptional talent was unwavering. The 
libretto of a pasticcio put together by Mayr for a student 
performance in 1811, II piccolo compositore di musica, 
gives a vivid picture of Donizetti as an exuberant and 
talented 14-year-old. When Mayr believed that 
Donizetti’s musical horizons needed broadening, he ar- 
ranged and partly paid for his transfer to Bologna, 
where he studied counterpoint for two years with Padre 
Mattel Donizetti undoubtedly profited from this train- 
ing, but Mattel’s taciturn manner never aroused the 
respect and affection that Donizetti all his life showed 
towards Mayr. At Bologna he made his first attempts at 
composing operas, but these were not performed. 

In late 1817 Donizetti returned to Bergamo. With 
Mayr’s help he was given a contract with the company 
headed by the impresario Zancla, then chiefly active in 
Venice, for which he composed four operas. None of 
them made any lasting impression, and they should be 
regarded as apprentice work. A large number of non- 
operatic compo-sitions, sacred, orchestral and 
instrumental, also belong to this period. Donizetti 
turned them out in a day, often at a single sitting, thus 
demonstrating a capacity for intense application and 
rapid work that was to remain characteristic of him 
until his final illness. 

Much nonsense has been wntten about Donizetti’s 
supposed military service. The usual story identifies one 
or another of his early operas as having so impressed an 
Austrian officer that he was summarily released from 
the service to pursue his career. The truth is that 
Donizetti was never conscripted. In 1818, as his 21st 
birthday approached, a lady of Bergamo, Marianna 
Pezzoli-Grattaroli, impressed by his promise, bought 
his exemption. The proof of this is contained in a letter 
published by Zavadini, that Donizetti wrote on 26 July 
1839, in which he alluded to the event. 

The real start of Donizetti’s career occurred in Rome, 
where Zoraida di Granata (Teatro Argentina, 28 
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January 1822) had an unexpected success Me owed this 
opportunity to Mayr, wh(^ had turned over his contract 
to his pupil As a result, the famous impresaiio 
Domenico Barbaia offered him a contract for an opera 
at the 'f'eatro Niiovo, Naples Dom/etti arrived m 
Naples in February 1822 just before Rossini's depar- 
ture from what had been since 1815 his principal arena 
Bellini was still a pupil at the local conservatory In this 
period Donizetti established himself as both promising 
and productive, but he produced no smashing successes 
His first Neapolitan opera. La zinf^uta ( Icatro Nuovo, 
12 May 1822), achieved 48 performances, but it appears 
never to have been given elsewhere. During the next 
several years he composed two to live operas a year, 
ranging from one-act farces to full-length serious works, 
chiefly for Naples, but also for Milan, where the failure 
of Chtara e Serqfina (La Scala, 1822) kept him from 
being invited to produce another opera there until 1830, 
and for Rome, Palermo and Genoa, where he fared 
somewhat better. Besides composing 23 operas from La 
zingara to Anna Bo/ena (Milan, Carcano, 1830), after 
1827 Donizetti was also regularly prcpaiing and con- 
ducting operas by other composers in Naples It has 
become a cliche to describe this period of his career as 
'Rossinian', but although the influence of the most 
popular opera composer of the day can be detected, 
symptoms of Donizetti’s mature style arc more com- 
mon. The general lack of success of the operas of this 
period may be attributed to the inept librettos he was 
given by his Neapolitan librettists. 

. In 1828 Donizetti married Virginia Vassclli (1808 


37), the daughter of a Roman lawyer None of their 
three children survived infancy Of the sincerity ol 
Doni/cttrs aficction lor Virginia there is no doubt, and 
hci death during the horrors of a cholera epidemic left 
him gnet-stneken and fostered the strain of melancholy 
so pronounced in his later years 

2 Thl AtiiiLVLMi NT OH H AML ( 1 830). The triumph of 
Anna Bolena marks the watershed of Donizetti’s career 
This was the lirst of his works to be performed in Pans 
and London, and it opened up for him the possibilities ol 
an international career, although it would be nearly a 
decade before he could reap their full advantage. He 
became so dissatisfied with the limitations that Naples 
imposed on him that in 1832 he broke his contract 
there, freeing himself to accept more frequeni 
engagements in other theatres. Not all the operas that 
followed Anna Bolena were equally successful, but the 
number of works that proved their hardihood in .several 
theatres, including those that have never disappeared 
from the active repertory, is greater than those which 
failed His first opera following the break with Naples. 
Ugo, conic di Parigi (Milan, La Scala, 13 March 1832) 
was a fiasco, but Donizetti more than nghted the bal* 
ance with L'elisir d'amore (Milan, Canobbiana, 12 May 
1832), composed in less than a month to a libretto 
adapted by Romani from Scribe’s Le philtre, set by 
Auber (1831). In 1833 he produced in Rome two 
operas, // Jurioso aWisola di San Domingo and Torquato 
Tasso, that brought him under the stimulating influence 
of the 23-year-old baritone Giorgio Ronconi, whose 
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extraordinary dramatic power awakened him to the poss- 
ibilities of this type of voice, until then little exploited 
in Italy in serious opera. Lucrezia Borgia (Milan, La 
Scala, 26 Dec 1 833), based on Hugo’s play, was to keep 
a firm hold on the stage for half a century. 

In 1834 Donizetti signed a new contract with Naples 
to compose one serious opera a year for S Carlo. The 
first of these was to have been Maria Stuarda, but the 
censors objected to the tragic ending (the story that 
Queen Maria Cristina fainted at a rehearsal is untrue). 
In little more than two weeks Donizetti rearranged his 
score to a completely new libretto, Buondelmonte: not 
surprisingly, the result won scant applause. When 
Maria Stuarda, based on Schiller's play, was given in its 
original form (Milan, La Scala, 30 December 1835), the 
ill-heallh and caprices of the soprano Malibran pro- 
duced a resounding failure. A large number of revivals 
have proved it to be an opera of considerable effec- 
tiveness, with a final scene of great beauty and power. 

Early in 1835 Donizetti went to Paris at Rossini’s 
invitation to give Marino Faliero at the Theatre-Italien. 
Produced in the wake of the extraordinary success of 
Bellini’s I puritanic the opera made little effect, although 
a revival at Bergamo (1966) revealed some striking 
anticipations of Verdi. This first visit to Paris was im- 
portant because it exposed Donizetti to ‘grand’ opera as 
practised by Meyerbeer and Halevy. Further, he found a 
standard of theatrical and musical excellence at the 
Opera-Comiquc and Theatre-Italien and a level of 
lemuncration superior to those then prevailing in Italy, 
lie returned to Naples to bring out I.uaa di 
lammernioor at the S Carlo (26 September 1835) As 
performed by Pcrsiani and Duprez, Luaa aroused the 
highest enthusiasm. Cammarano’s libretto, a ruthlessly 
skilful reduction of Scott’s The Bride of Lammermoor, 
IS lautly constructed and provided Donizetti with the 
framework to construct a score that is a foundation- 
sionc of Italian Romantici.sm. In 1839 he revised and 
simplified the score to fit a French translation Although 
the French version is inferior to the Italian, it helped 
insert the work into the French national consciousness 
With Lucia Donizetti's pre-eminence among his con- 
temporaries was clearly established. 

Donizetti’s next opera, Belisario (4 February 1836), 
the first of three he was to write for Venice, was moder- 
ately successful. It reflects his Pans visit in his attempt 
to expand the framework and to put more emphasis on 
spectacle, but the total effect of its well -constructed 
score IS, as Barblan said, oddly impersonal. Back in 
Naples Dom/ctli awaited the opening of the S Carlo 
sca.son by composing two delightful comic operas to his 
own librettos for the Teatro Nuovo: II campanello and 
Bi'tlw both in one act (the latter later expanded to two). 
His opera for the S Carlo's autumn season that year was 
I'assedw di Calais, one of his most interesting. He 
tlescnbcd it as written *in the French style’ that is. 
With a ballet, fewer cabalettas and many important en- 
semble scenes Cammarano's strong libretto deals with 
the incident of the Burghers of Calais. In it, for the last 
time, Donizetti followed the almost extinct tradition of 
writing a heroic male role for a female contralto. His 
next three operas produced a mixed bag: Pia de' Tolomei 
(Venice, 18 February 1837), a score with a few pro- 
nounced merits, Roberto Devereux (Naples, 29 October 
1^37), a fine achievement, and Maria di Rudenz 
(Venice, 30 January 1838), burdened by a preposterous 
Ijhretto. 


In 1837, at the death of Zingarelli, Donizetti had 
been offered, pending royal approval, the post of direc- 
tor of the Naples Conservatory, where he had been 
teaching composition for several years. The confirma- 
tion of his appointment was delayed and finally allowed 
to lapse becau,se a strong party preferred Mercadante, 
who was more closely identified with Naples, for the 
post. Further, his next opera, Poliuto, on which he had 
pinned great hopes, was banned by the royal censorship 
because it depicted on stage the martyrdom of a saint. 
The banning of Poliuto, coupled with his disillusionment 
over the directorship of the conservatory and his grief 
for his wife, strengthened his resolve to leave for Pans. 

3. Final period and last illness (1838-48). Within 
two years of his arnval in Pans in October 1838 
Donizetti had had operas performed at four Pans 
theatres, much to the consternation of contemporary 
French composers, particularly Berlioz, who attacked 
him in the Journal des d^hats. Besides reworking some 
of his Italian successes for the Theatre-Italien and mak- 
ing the French version of Lucia for the Theatre de la 
Renaissance, he brought out Lafille du regiment at the 
Opera-Comique (11 February 1840), followed by Les 
martyrs at the Opera (10 April 1840). Les martyrs was 
Poliuto expanded from three to four acts and con- 
siderably revised to a French libretto by Scribe. It failed 
to win the success Donizetti had counted on, but La 
favorite (Opera, 2 December 1840), after a cold start, 
established itself solidly in the repertory. This score was 
originally in three acts, entitled L'ange de Nisida and 
intended for the Theatre de la Renaissance, but when 
that theatre went bankrupt before L'ange could be 
given, Donizetti expanded the score into La favorite. 
The oft-repeated story that Donizetti wrote Act 4 of La 
favorite m a single night is not true, almost all of that act 
formed part of the .score of L’ange, which Donizetti had 
completed in December 1839. He added to the act an 
ana (now usually known as ‘Spirto gentil'), which he 
had already composed for the never-completed Le due 
d’Athe. Mo.st of the music composed new for Im favorite 
is in Acts 2 and 3. 

Donizetti had gone to Pans with hopes of earning 
enough money to enable him to retire from the agitating 
world of the opera house, as Rossini had done. But as 
his health started to decline, he clung to his career with 
obsessive intensity, until by 1844 he had lost the ability 
to concentrate sufficiently to compose works of more 
than a limited compass. His rounds of activity as 
recorded in his letters began to take on a frantic rest- 
lessness. He went to Rome for Adelia (11 February 
1841), an unsettling near-fiasco, and to Milan for 
Maria Padilla (26 December 1841), where the censors’ 
meddling upset him. In March 1842 he went to Bologna 
at Rossini’s invitation to conduct the Italian premiere of 
the Stabat mater. Rossini’s composition was a great 
success, and he urged Donizetti to accept the important 
post of maestro di cappella at S Petronio in Bologna. 
Donizetti refused this offer because he was on his way to 
Vienna, drawn by hopes of gaining the even more im- 
portant appointment of Kapellmeister to the Austrian 
court. There, his newest opera, Linda di Chamounix (19 
May 1842), aroused great enthusiasm, as did his con- 
ducting of Rossini’s Stabat mater, and he was appointed 
to the post, which allowed him six months’ leave each 
year to pursue his career elsewhere. 

Donizetti’s last four operas are particularly notable. 
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Although he began to compose Caterina Comoro before 
LindOy that opera was the last to be given its premiere in 
his lifetime (Naples, S Carlo, 18 Januai^ 1844). Badly 
performed, the opera made little impression, but revivals 
have shown it to be a tautly concentrated work il- 
luminated by piercing melancholy. Don Pasquale, 
tailored to the unequalled talents of Grisi, Mario, 
Tamburini and Lablache, became overnight one of the 
glories of Paris's Theatre-ltalien (3 January 1843). Gen- 
erally regarded as Donizetti's comic masterpiece, it 
gives no sign of his worsening condition; yet the fact 
that it contains a surprising amount of reworked mater- 
ial suggests some impairment of his inventiveness. 
Maria di Rohan, brought out in Vienna the following 
June, is a powerful Romantic melodrama that gave the 
baritone Ronconi (as Chevreuse) one of his great acting 
roles. Donizetti's last completed opera, Dom S^bastien, 
roi de Portugal (Opera, 13 November 1843), is weighed 
down by a sombre and sometimes preposterous libretto 
by Scribe, but it contains pages of great nobility and 
monumental sadness. Donizetti was deeply disappointed 
that the opera failed to move the public as he had hoped. 
Although the score had been dismissed as ‘a funeral in 
five acts’, such a judgment is altogether too glib, and the 
opera, in spite of some flaws, contains passages, like the 
great septet in Act 4, that rank among Donizetti's finest 
achievements. 

During the trying rehearsals of Dom S^hastien, 
Donizetti's sometimes erratic behaviour began to 
trouble his friends; he became increasingly subject to 
embarrassing lapses, and ugly gossip circulated about 
his uncontrollable excesses. After the Vienna season of 
1845 his loyal friends in Italy hoped he would return to 
them, and they were alarmed when he insisted on going 
to Paris, from where he wrote to them wildly about the 
vast amount of work he had to do This deterioration 
continued through 1845, and his fnends appealed to 
Giuseppe Donizetti in Constantinople, who finally sent 
his son Andrea to Pans. 

Finding his uncle’s condition worse than he had 
feared, Andrea arranged a consultation of doctors on 28 
January 1846. Their findings (corroborated by the 
autopsy of 1 848) were that Donizetti was suffering from 
cerebro-spinal degeneration of syphilitic origin, and 
they recommended that he be placed in an institution 
Three days later he was moved to a sanatorium at Ivry, 
near Paris, where he remained for almost 17 months. 
Finally overcoming persistent opposition, Andrea 
obtained permission to move his uncle, by now help- 
lessly paralysed and able to utter only an occasional 
monosyllable; on 6 October 1847 they arrived in 
Bergamo, where Donizetti was lodged with fnends who 
carefully tended him until his death. 

First buried in the Valtesse cemetery, in what was 
then a suburb of Lower Bergamo, in 1875 his remains 
were moved to S Maria Maggiore and placed near the 
monument by Vela (1855); in 1951 they were moved to 
another part of the church. The house where Donizetti 
died, now the Palazzo Scotti in Upper Bergamo, is 
marked by a plaque. The Istituto Musicale G. Donizetti, 
a continuation of the school started by Mayr in 1806, 
contains a Museo Donizetti that houses memorabilia 
and an important collection of manuscripts. Other im- 
portant collections of Donizetti manuscripts are in the 
library of the Naples Conservatory, the Ricordi 
archives, Milan and the Paris Conservatoire. 

Four of Donizetti’s operas were first performed post- 


humously. II Pigmalione, his first opera, written when 
he was still a student at Bologna, was given in 1960 at 
the Teatro Donizetti, Bergamo, which makes a practice 
of reviving a little-known Donizetti opera each season. 
Gabriella di Vergy, composed in 1826, was given in 
Naples in 1869 in a version drastically modified by 
other hands. /?//«, an opera comique composed in 1841 
to a French text by Vaez, had its premiere in Paris in 
1860. Le due d’Albe was begun in 1839 and put aside 
approximately half-composed. In 1880 the publisher 
Giuseppina Lucca obtained the rights to the opera and 
established a commission headed by Ponchielli to super- 
vise the completion of the score, that task being assigned 
to Matteo Salvi, who had been Donizetti’s pupil in 
Vienna. The opera was first given at the Teatro Apollo, 
Rome, on 22 March 1 882. The chief attention aroused 
by the work was the discovery that Scribe had later 
revamped the same libretto to serve for Verdi’s Les vepres 
siciliennes. In 1959 Thomas Schippers made a second 
version, closer to Donizetti’s original intention, which 
was introduced at the Spoleto Festival. 

4. Donizetti’s character. Over 1000 of Donizetti’.s 
letters have been printed. These give a vivid picture of 
his personality and the conditions under wmeh he 
worked; they could form the basis of a fascinating psy- 
chological study He was warm and humorous, capable 
of deep feeling and eloquence. As his physical condition 
altered in his later years, his letters are a moving witness 
to his gradual disintegration The obsessiveness 
increased and the lone of melancholy grew more incon- 
solable; the last letters, pathetic cries for help from a 
disorientated brain, were written in the first days of his 
confinement at Ivry 

The letters to Mayr are of particular interest because 
they show the constant affection and respect he felt for 
his old teacher. He was surprisingly fair in his com- 
ments about other composers, not at all like the mor- 
bidly jealous Bellini. Except when he thought he had been 
the victim of malice, he was modest about his ach- 
ievements His letters reveal no interest in the political 
events of his time. Nor is this .surprising. Donizetti’s 
career depended on retaining the goodwill of the regimes 
controlling the theatres for which he worked. Never- 
theless, some of his close associates were political acti- 
vists and exiles. If Doniz^etli was himself involved in 
such activities, no clear evideence of it has yet been 
recovered. 

Donizetti’s literary aptitude appears in the three 
comic librettos he wrote for himself {Le convenienze ed 
inconvemenze teatrali, II campanello and Belly). They 
arc deft and well shaped and contain frequent elements 
of parody. He was well read, with a particular affection 
for Dante; yet he was always at heart the practical man 
of the theatre, deeply involved in the practice of his 
craft. 

5. Operas. 

(i) General survey. Along with Bellini, Donizetti 
epitomized the Italian Romantic spirit of the 1830s. A 
more fragile spirit than its German or French counter- 
part, it declared itself through - and often in the teeth of 

an operatic tradition of fixed, generic forms and vocal 
virtuosity, linked to the necessity of rapid production. If 
Bellini expressed Italian Romanticism in its most con- 
centrated form, Donizetti compensated by a greater 
versatility and resource and a stronger feeling for 
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dramatic movement. He also had the benefit of a more 
thorough musical training under Mayr and Mattei, and 
this contributed much to his superior fluency of tech- 
nique and invention. 

When Donizetti began his career in 1818, Italian 
music was wholly dominated by Rossini, whose formal, 
abundantly florid style all composers were bound to 
imitate, since, as Pacini wrote, ‘there is no other way of 
making a living’. Although reputedly desirous of reform, 
Donizetti conformed to this style without difficulty! 
whether in the .vcria, huffa or semiseria genre, and the 
30 or so works produced over the next ten years, mainly 
for Naples and other cities in the south, all show nimble 
craftsmanship and melodic fertility. In the serious and 
‘semi-serious’ operas there is as yet little trace of 
individuality, which, in all the principal voice parts, 
tends to sink under the weight of Rossinian canto fiorito 
and solfeggi (see ex. 1 , a passage for one of the four 
virtuoso basses in the heroic opera Otto mesi in due ore. 
ossia Gli esiliati in Siberia^ 1827). 
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2 Gaetano Donizetti self caricature in the Museo 
Domzettiano. Bergamo 



It IS his comedies, such as l/ajo nell'imharazzo 
(1824), Olivo e Pasquale (1827) and II Giovedi Grasso 
(1828), that afford the earliest glimpse of the true 
Donizetti. The first, in particular, shows that blend of 
humour and tenderness (here enhanced by the felicity of 
Fcrrelti’s verse) that is the hallmark of his comic style. 
Even the routine .syllabic setting for the two buffi are 
floated on a characteristically fresh melody embellished 
with light, faintly sen.suous chromatic inflections (see 
CX.2). 

After 1828 Donizetti's own style began to take shape 
under the influence partly of Bellini’s ll pirata (1827), 
which brought to Italian opera a new manner in which 
fiontura was both reduced and subordinated to passion- 
ate expression, and partly of Rossini’s monumental 
French operas, such as Le siege de Corinth (1826) and 
Moise (1827), which found their way to Italy in transla- 
tion. Rossini’s influence is noticeable in L 'esule di Roma 
(1828), witli Its abundant choruses, and in II diluvio 
universale (1830), an azione tragico-sacra whose 
melodic fertility amply repays its obvious debt to ‘il 
nuovo Mosi\ Hints of Bellini are evident in Alina, 
regina di Golconda (1828), II paria (1829) and 
Elisabetta. o II castello di Kenilworth (1829). The next 
operas are marked by a tendency for canto fiorito to 
disappear from the male voices or to be relegated to the 
cadenzas; at the same time, the melodies shed the de- 
clamatory element inherited from Rossini to become 
more lyrical and periodic in Bellini’s manner, or else 
more vivid and concise in an anticipation of Verdi’s. 

During this period certain works stand out as land- 
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3. Scene from Act 2 of the first production of Donizetti's 'Don Pasquale' at the Theatre- It alien, Pans, in 1^43 
engraving from the Leipzig 'Illustnrte Zeitung' { I H43) 


marks. With Anna Bolena (1830) Donizetti came into 
his own as a tragic composer. Here, for the first time, 
the traditional procedures were put to recognizably per- 
sonal use, in the service of a drama both powerful and 
swift. L’elisir d'amore (1832) saw the perfection of 
sentimental comedy in a pastoral selling and remains as 
much a classic of its genre as does Rossini's Barhiere of 
late Classical opera huff a. In Lucrezia Borgia (1833) 
Donizetti explored a vein of sensational melodrama m 
which convention was more radically modified than ever 
before: the concertato and stretla that were expected to 
end at least one act were reduced to a few pages at the 
end of the prologue, not one of the ducts is in the 
standard Rossinian three-part form that had generally 
served Donizetti until then. The first movement of that 
between LucrezJa and Alfonso (‘Vi chiedo, o signore’) 
takes the form of a dialogue; the duettino ‘Qui chc fai' in 
the same act is conducted as a series of parlanti over a 
sinuous orchestral theme. Both served Verdi as models, 
in Nabucco and Rigoletto respectively. 

The progress away from Rossini was gradual and not 
uniformly maintained. Torquato Tasso (1833) was a 
more innovatory work than Rosmonda d'Inghilterra 
(1834). Even Lucia di Lammermoor, generally con- 
sidered the archetype of Italian Romantic opera, 
remained a curious blfend of old and new, as may be seen 
by companng the two duets ‘Della tomba chc rinserra’ 
and ‘II pallor funesto orrendo’; the first was conceived 
lyrically throughout, the second cast in a typically 
Rossinian mould of complex symmetries in which the 
architectural element takes precedence over the 
dramatic. The deeply pathetic sextet with its ground- 
swell to climax (a legacy from Bellini that was seized on 
by the Italian Romantics) is framed by two movements 


built on the same orchestral theme another device 
associated with Rossini, which artificially heightens the 
contrast between stasis and action. Likewise, though 
vocal coloratura is used effectively to depict the fragility 
of the heroine, some of the Mad Scene remains on a 
purely decorative level, even when shorn of the disfigur- 
ing cadenza for fiutc and voice added for or by Teresa 
Brambilla and .still performed. The brilliant cabaletla 
‘Spargi d’amaro pianto’ shows a curious indifference to 
the mood of Cammarano’s text Unlike Bellini’s Elvira 
in similar circum.stances, Lucia lacks the cxcu.se of mor- 
bid euphoria for her roulades 

By 1836 drama has gained the upper hand in detci- 
mining the structure of most ducts. In Roberto Devereux 
(1837) the middle movement of that between 
Nottingham and Sara (‘Not sai chc un nume vindice’) is 
a dialogue over the funeral march that conducts Essex to 
the Tower of London, while the cabaletta allocates con- 
trasted themes to the two soloists. Vocal virtuosity 
became increasingly functional Unlike Bellini, 
Donizetti never wholly abandoned the declamatory floui - 
ish characteristic of the 1820s Hence, in ex. 3, the laic 
but characteristic instance of an ‘open’ melody (to use 
Friedrich Lippmann's useful term for a melody that 
begins with ornamental, declamatory gestures in free 
time and gradually takes on a regular periodic motion as 
it proceeds) in the heroine’s cavatina from Pia de’ 
Tolomei (1836), ‘O tu che desti il fulmine’. 

During the years from 1839 onwards Donizetti's 
style was further enriched as a result of his commissions 
for Paris and Vienna and the need to cater to audiences 
more sophisticated than those of Naples or Milan. All 
the foreign works apart from Dom Sebastien have full- 
length overtures, mostly worked out with considerable 
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skill, though only three (those of La filk du regiment, 
Maria di Rohan and Don Pasquale) are thematically 
associated with the operas to which they belong. In 
general, the orchestration is fuller, the harmony subtler 
and more varied than in previous works. Donizetti took 
full advantage of the greater resources offered by the 
Paris Opera (the overture to Ia^s martyrs begins with an 
Andante for four bassoons). Yet apart from such obvi- 
ous gallicisms as the trio ‘Tous les trois reunis’ in La fille 
du regiment (1840) - a counterpart to the stretta ‘Vencz 
amis, rctirons-nous’ from Rossini’s Le comte Dry (1828) 

and the portentous denunciation of Baltha.sar in La 
favorite (1840), which echoes that of Cardinal Brogni in 
Halevy’s La juive, his music did not change its physio- 
gnomy in response to a French text, as Verdi’s so often 
did. Indeed, it is a French opera, Im favorite, that sup- 
plies one of the most evocatively Italian anas in the 
tenor repertory - ‘Spirto gentiP, originally intended for 
the unfinished Le due d'Alhe (begun in 1839) Few 
would maintain that it gains anything by being sung in 
the onginal French. Only Dom Sehasnen, with its pre- 
ponderance of military rhythms and accoinpani mental 
‘tics', suggests a conscious attempt to imitate the grand 
manner of Meyerbeer. 

The wider horizons offered by Parisian grand opera 
also benefited the last Italian operas, three of which were 
written for non-Italian audiences. Linda di Chamounix 
IS Donizetti's ripest and most varied essay in the 
semiseria genre, including a hilarious scene for buffo 
bass and chorus, a melancholy ballad sung by a boy- 
minstrel, a solemn prayer for bass and chorus that 
serves as an act-fmalc, a mad scene for the heroine and a 
‘theme song’ (here a love-duet), the singing of which by 

Ex .1 l.arghettn 
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the hero recalls the distraught heroine to her right mind. 
In this work the current Italian idiom is sometimes 
invaded by harmonies of an almost Schumannesque 
sensibility (see ex.4). 

Don Pasquale (1843), Donizetti’s comic masterpiece, 
recovered for Italy the Classical heritage of Mozart; il 
features a unique style of conversational recitative of 
freely floating lines with only an occasional string chord 
to underpin the modulations (until 30 years later com- 
posers were still using a continue instrument for 
recitative in opera buff a). Maria Padilla (1841), 
Caterina Cornaro (composed in 1842) and Maria di 
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Rohan (1843) all hint at the way Donizetti’s art would 
have evolved if his career had not been cut short. In the 
heroine’s scena and cavatina in Act 1 of Maria Padilla the 
traditional Rossinian framework appears dissolved into 
an interplay of declamatory and lyrical elements, of 
vocal and orchestral melody sustaining a dramatic flow 
less urgent than Verdi’s, yet no less continuous. Maria 
dt Rohan, Donizetti’s most concise tragedy, brought 
recitative into the heart of a formal number, thus achiev- 
ing a variety of pace unusual for the time. All three 
works are free from the consciously grand manner that 
Mercadantc had introduced with his II gturamento 
(1837) and FAena da Feltrc (1838). The most elaborate 
of Doni/etti's concertatos is unfailingly limpid. 

(//) Mclodv, form, harmony. Donizetti’s melodic style 
was that of his time and place, with little to distinguish it 
from that of his contemporaries, who were all working 
in the same enclosed tradition and who, like their 18th- 
century forebears, availed themselves of a common 
stock of procedures Donizetti had no such obvious 
traits as Bellini's ‘heavenly length’, his personal manner 
of articulating a melody or his continual use of simple 
discords on accented beats. Scholars such as Lippmann 
and Ashbrook, however, have drawn attention to his use 
of graceful, rather sensuous chromatic passing notes in 
the course of plain diatonic melodics, a penchant for 
cadences and half-cadences that descend from the fifth to 
the third degree of the scale, a robust, popular quality in 
choral and stage-band music (a trait shared with Luigi 
Ricci and Verdi), a fondness for lyrical melodies in 
triple or 6/8 lime, often resulting in a characteristic 
ma/urka-like setting of the ubiquitous octosyllabic verse 
(c.g ‘Da un luo detto sol dipende’, Alina, regina di 
(iolconda, ‘Per guarir di lal pazzia’, L'elisir d’amore, 
‘Chi mi frena in lal rnomenlo’, Lucia di Lammermoor, 
and *Sin la lomba c a me negala', Belisario), Notable 
above all was Donizetti’s ability to generate long, 
satisfying periods from plain, often predictable exten- 
sions of a single rhythmic idea (c.g. ‘Rayons dores’. La 
favorite', ‘O luce di quest'anima', Linda di Chamounix; 
the prayer with chorus ‘Deh, tu di un umile’, Maria 
Stuarda, and ex. 5, Gennaro’s solo ‘Di pescator igno- 
bile', Lucrezia Borgia). 

Another characteristic melody is that which, either 
due to a natural abruptness or because it reaches its 
climax earlier than expected, exhausts its momentum in 
varied repetitions, shortenings or expansions of the 
cadential phrase (see ‘Mentre il cor abbandonava’, 11 
diluvio universale; and ‘Tu che siedi in terzo cielo’, 
Fausta). This design is especially effective in cabalettas, 
where the repetitions not only afford a basis for virtuos- 
ity but also prepare for the desired full stop and ap- 
plause (see 'Spargi d’amaro pianto', Lucia; and ‘Mon 
arret descend du ciel’. La favorite). In general, however, 
Donizetti’s achievement lay less in any specific contrib- 
ution to the post- Rossinian tradition than in a wide- 
ranging invention within it. His cabalettas present every 
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possible variety from the brilliant to the expressive and 
sentimental. His cantabiles exploit the standard binary 
form in many unpredictable guises. His use of quasi* 
recitative to diversify narrative arias is especially skilful 
(see ‘Nella fatal di Rimini’, Lucrezia Borgia and 
'Regnava nel silenzio’, Lucia). Particularly affecting are 
those sudden modulations towards the end of a period, 
increasingly common in the later operas. The most 
magical instance occurs in the duet ‘Signonna?’ in Don 
Pasguale (see ex.6) 

Ex A 
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Donizetti often combined two forms within the same 
number. Leicester’s cavatina ‘Ah rimiro il bcl sem- 
biante’ {Maria Stuarda) is half duct, half aria with 
pertichini. Sometimes he added a strophic dimension to 
his cantabiles, as in ‘Ah non avea piu lagnme’ {Maria di 
Rudenz), or the famous minor-major romanza ‘Una 
furtiva lagrima’ {L’elisir d’amore\ the first verse of 
which ends in the relative minor, the second in the tonic 
major. There is scarcely an opera from 1830 onwards 
that does not contain an unobtrusive novelty of form 
and texture, whether it be Guido’s mournful cavatina 
‘Questo sacro augusto stemma’ {Gemma di Vergy), sung 
over a pattering recital by Rolando and the chorus of 
the story of Joan of Arc, the clinching of a cabaletta 
with a phrase taken from the cantabile, as in the duet 
‘Fama! Si, I’avrete’ {Anna Bolena), or the sobbing tran- 


sition from central ritomello to the second statement of 
the cabaletta ‘Ugo e spento’ {Parisina). As might be 
expected, the French works make use of the ternary 
form with modulating middle section (see Zaida’s two 
romances in Dorn Sebastien); all the works of this 
period show a more frequent use of thematic reminisc- 
ence, which, however, nowhere approaches the quasi- 
symphonic concept of leitmotif. In his view of opera 
Donizetti postulated the supremacy of the human voice 
and the vocally conceived period as its principle of 
organization; his harmony and scoring are conditioned 
accordingly. His tonal range is in general wider than 
Bellini’s, his harmonies blander and yet more sophistic- 
ated (he was more sparing in the use of poignant dis- 
cord). Like most of his Italian contemporaries he aimed 
at dramatic expression by means of vocal contour rather 
than harmonic nuance; hence the somewhat generalized 
emotion of the many cabalettas based on simple major- 
key harmonies in a tragic context. Nor did he fail to 
observe the unwritten law that any piece begun in the 
minor key must conclude unequivocally in the major, 
whether relative or tonic a scheme that weakens many 
a rondo finale and in particular the remarkable stretla 
‘Come tigri di stragi anelanti’ in Act 1 of ^assedio di 
Calais. Local colour is rare (the yodelling themes in 
Betiy are an exception). There is nothing in if paria to 
indicate that the drama is set in India. Only in the ‘Danse 
arabe' in Dom Sdhastien did Donizetti avail htmself of 
the harmonic resources offered by the exotic, and, partly 
for this reason, his ballet music is in general trite and 
undistinguished. 

{lii) Orche.siration and vocal writing. In his scoring 
Donizetti followed Rossini’s ‘prismatic’ treatment of the 
orchestra, tracing variegated patterns of wind colour 
over a neutral string background, pointing modulations 
with sustaining instruments, doubling melodic lines 
wholly or in part with solo flute, clarinet or trumpet, as 
the case may be. Conccrtanlc and obbligato instruments, 
always treated in bel canto style, frequently embellish a 
scena or form the basis of a prelude, with or without an 
accompanying harp. Instances include a glass harmonica 
{Elusahetta, o II casiello di Kenilworth and also Luna, 
where it was later replaced by a flute), clarinet 
{Torquato Tas.so), harp {Lucia), bass clarinet {Maria di 
Rudenz) and trumpet {Don Pasguale). Tuttis are usually 
noisy and opaque, while lyrical accompaniments keep to 
a plain rhythmic pattern in a more popular variant of 
Rossini’s manner and sometimes justify Wagner’s 
famous gibe about the big guitar. But put any score ot 
Donizetti’s beside one of Mercadante’s or Pacini’s and 
what leaps to the eye is its spareness. It seems impos- 
sible that so few notes can make the effect that they 
invariably do. If in his early operas Donizetti’s use of 
wind colour may appear ornamental and hedonistic, in 
his later works it can be powerfully evocative. Horns 
play an important role in establishing the atmosphere of 
Lucia di Lammermoor. 

In his treatment of the voice Donizetti followed the 
lead first of Rossini, then of the Bellini of La sonnam- 
bula and after. He was particularly responsive to the 
individual qualities of the singers for whom he wrote, 
he never attempted, as Bellini once did, to impose a 
plain style on a florid singer. The agility of Tacchinardi* 
Persiani left its mark on Rosmonda dlnghilterray Lucia 
and Pia; the more dramatic talents of Pasta and Ronzi 
De Begnis were given full scope in the more directly 
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expressive final scenes of Anna Bolena, Maria Stuarda 
and Roberto Devereux. Confronted by a mezzo-soprano 
with no flexibility whatever, such as Rosine Stoltz, 
creator of Leonore in La favorite, Donizetti eschewed 
all decoration to achieve a noble simplicity that per- 
vades not only the heroine’s part, but the whole score, 
apart from the dispensable ballet. Except in L'assedio di 
Calais he followed the trend that was banishing the 
contralto or mezzo-soprano en travesti from hero to a 
subordinate position in the plot, such as that of the 
hero’s or heroine’s friend. 

In the male parts canto fiorito gave way to a simpler 
eloquence in which syncopation usually replaces passage- 
work as a way of giving emphasis. Like Bellini, 
Donizetti treated his baritones and basses alike, but he 
was more successful in giving a high charge of irony to 
the singer’s lyrical line (see ‘Pour tant d’amour’, Ln 
favorite), thereby foreshadowing Verdi. The growing 
incidence of important baritone roles in the later operas 
(in both Maria di Rudenz and Maria Padilla the bari- 
tone takes precedence over the tenor) was due to 
Giorgio Ronconi, who did more than any singer of his 
day to stimulate that forceful conception of the voice 
type associated with the young Verdi. For Donizetti, 
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however, as for most of his contemporaries, the baritone 
remained essentially a basso caniante with a tessitura 
roughly a lone lower than that of his Verdian counter- 
part. On the other hand, the Donizettian tenor has a 
character of his own. A poet of the voice even when a 
villain (as in Pia de’ Tolomei), he first took shape in his 
less heroic aspects in L'elisir d’amore, to reach his 
fullest incarnation as Edgardo in Lucia, a role that 
provided two famous singers of the day with their 
respective sobriquets: ‘the tenor of the curse’ 
(Fraschini) and ‘the tenor of the beautiful death' 
(Moriani). Capable of great force (‘Maledetto sia I’is- 
tantc', Lucia) and even virtuosity (‘Trema Bisanzio!’, 
Belisario) he excelled in the portrayal of innocence 
betrayed. In his mature operas Donizetti’s touch never 
failed with the tenor yet his means were of the simplest 
(see ex.7). Even that degree of discord is exceptional; no 
composer was more adept at distilling sadness from the 
combination of tenor voice and plain major-key har- 
monies, as in ‘Tu che a Dio spiegasti le ali’ {Lucia) 
Donizetti’s sculpting of a tenor melody can be traced 
in the sketches for Ernesto’s aria ‘Cerchero lontana 
terra’ in Don Pasquale, published by Rattalino (1970). 
These entirely refute the notion that the composer 
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4 Autograph score of pan oj the cavatina Soldatsj’ai reve la victoire’ from Act 1 of Donizetti's Dorn Sebastian’, first 
performed in Paris, 1843 (F-Pn) 
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always wrote uncritically and at breakneck speed. 
Indeed, they resemble Beethoven’s sketches in their 
painstaking adjustment of detail. But a comparison with 
the few known sketches by Verdi is significant. While 
Verdi’s alterations were all directed towards a more 
exact representation of a particular character in a par- 
ticular situation, Donizetti was here concerned purely 
with perfection of melodic craftsmanship in relation to 
the portrayal of a tenor in distress. 

(iv) Assessment. Few of Donizetti's admirers would at- 
tempt to deny a certain genenc quality in his art that 
recalls the outlook of a previous age. In general, the 
Romantic ethos insists on the unique unrepeatable 
masterpiece - a description that could be more easily 
applied to Norma than to any of Donizetti’s serious 
operas. It is sometimes said that he needed the stimulus 
of a romantic story in order to give of his best. In fact he 
was at home in almost every field from theatrical satire 
{Le convenienze ed inconvenienze leatrali) to neo- 
classical tragedy without a love interest (Belisario) For 
the comedies // campanelio and Betly he compiled 
his own librettos, while m Don Pasqualc he rewrote 
so much of the text that the librettist refused to acknow- 
ledge paternity of it. But as with Verdi, an unusual plot 
elicited unusual solutions. Lucrezia Borgia is matched 
in this respect by L'assedio di Calais, a patriotic grand 
opera on the French model, with which Donizetti hoped 
to ’introduce a new genre to Italy’. Of its many ensem- 
bles, not one is without some surprising feature, struc- 
tural and harmonic, while the fact that the juvenile lead 
is a mezzo-soprano allows a play of 6ths and 3rds in his 
duet comparable to Bellini’s ‘Mira o Norma’. Yet the 
opera, failed to circulate, doubtless because of its eccen- 
tric distribution (mezzo-soprano, baritone and bass 
principals, the last appearing only in Act 3; two soprani 
comprimari, including the heroine, and a host of secon- 
dary roles). Donizetti never continued along this path 
Too often the idealist in Donizetti was forced to yield 
to the practical man of the theatre. He might welcome 
the fre^om from Italian operatic routine afforded him 
by the Parisian stage; he might express a preference for 
the tenor ending to Lucrezia Borgia as against the rondo 
finale that he had been obliged to write for Mme Meric- 
Lalande in 1833. But like Rossini and generations of 
Italian composers before him, Donizetti believed that 
opieras should be re-created strictly in terms of the 
resources available for each revival. He was always 
ready to adapt his scores to the demands of different 
singers, to expand secondary roles into principal ones, 
even altering the original voice type, and to provide 
alternative numbers for the principals themselves - a 
practice made all the easier by the fact that Italian opera 
during the 1830s was constructed from short, finite 
scenes. Sometimes the alternative pieces were derived 
from previous scores. Thus the cabaletta from a con- 
tralto and bass duet in Imelda di Lambert azzi (‘Restati 


pur m’udrai’) was transposed for soprano and tenor, 
fitted out with two preceding movements and introduced 
into Anna Bolena as an alternative to the much shorter 
duet for Anna and Percy that is printed in the definitive 
score (‘S’ei t’aborre’). The entire duet was modified for 
Marino Faliero five years later. When Donizetti had no 
time to attend to the matter himself, he would advise the 
singer to use a ‘pezzo di baule’. He even allowed the 
stretta of La favorite (Act 3) to replace that of Maria 
Stuarda (Act 2) in order to accommodate a mezzo- 
soprano Maria. Some of the transferences arc more 
difficult to account for except on grounds of conven- 
ience. Thus the Larghetto concertato in Act 2 of Maria 
di Rudenz (‘Chiuse il di per te la ciglia’) was reproduced 
note for note as the Act 2 concertato of Poliuto, whence 
it passed into Act 3 of the French version, Les martyrs, 
A quartet finale from II paria was carried over into 
Torquato Tasso. The duet cabaletta ‘A consolarmi af- 
frettisi’ that forms the ‘theme song’ of Linda di 
Chamounix first appeared in Sanaa di Castiglia, while 
the overture to the same opera, all but the slow introduc- 
tion. was adapted from a string quartet written in 1836 
The overture to Les martyrs derives mostl)j from one 
contributed by Donizetti to a composite canliata for the 
death of Malibran. Perhaps the most bizarre instance ol 
self-borrowing occurs in Lm fille du rdgimmt, where 
what was once Noah’s solemn invocation ‘Su queH’arca 
nell’ira de’ venti' (// diluvio universale) was transformed 
into the jaunty ‘Chacun le sail, chacun le dit’. La Javo’ 
rite was almost entirely compiled from music written for 
different contexts, yet welded together with such skill 
that the listener is unaware of any incongruity. Indeed, 
the fact that so many of the themes are based on the 
ascending or descending scale gives the opera a distinc- 
tive character that is very rare in Italian opera of the 
time. ‘Spare-part’ construction, limited range of har- 
mony, total subordination of orchestra to voice and the 
artificiality that attaches to the use of set forms to clothe 
Romantic subjects all contributed to the low esteem in 
which Donizetti was held in the Wagnerian age and 
after. Lucia survived as a warhorse for sopranos, with 
the final scene omitted. Lucrezia Borgia and La favor iie 
were tolerated as harbingers of Verdi. Only the 
comedies L’elisir d'amore and Don Pasquale were 
thought worthy of serious attention. Since the mid-20th 
century, however, a change of taste, helped by the 
advocacy of performers such as Mana Callas, Leyla 
Gcncer and Gianandrea Gavazzcni, has restored 
Donizetti to critical favour, and the revivals of his vast 
operatic canon continue. 

6. Vocal chambkr works. These represent a species 
of salon music much in vogue in Italy and elsewhere 
during the first half of the 19th century. Donizetti’s 
consist mostly of songs and duets with piano accompan- 
iment to texts ranging from Metastasio (still regarded as 
the musician’s poet par excellence) to Romani and 
professional versifiers of the time such as Guaita and 
Taranlini. Many of the poems are of operatic proven- 
ance and were therefore set as operatic miniatures com- 
plete with recitative; some were grouped together in 
publications of the type popularized by Rossini's Soirees 
musicales, with evocative titles such as Un hiver d Pans. 
Nuits d'^t^ d Pausilippe, Inspirations viennoises, but 
in spite of the occasional exotic vignette {La zingara. H 
cavallo arabo), the scene is generally Romantic Italyi 
even where the collective title suggests otherwise (sig- 
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niticanlly, these publications were usually issued simul- 
taneously in Paris and Naples). Each song or duet 
usually has a separate dedication - to a friend, a music- 
loving patron or a famous singer. Songs in popular vein 
might have a chorus added (La tone dt Biasone). Don- 
izetti had a ready pen for this type of composition, and 
his vast production of salon music has not been fully 
explored. Many pieces remain in manuscript scattered 
in different collections throughout Europe, some were 
published in periodicals of the time and then forgotten. 
Nor IS It always easy to distinguish between a genuine 
‘composizione di camera’ and an old operatic number 
jotted down in piano reduction to oblige some singer 
(‘Fausta sempre' listed by Weinstock (1964) as a salon 
piece IS in fact a canlabile from Francesco di Foix). 

A verbal tradition attributes the well-known Neapolitan 
song Te vogtio hene assai to him, but recent research has 
shown this to be doubtful (see de Mura, 1969) Like the 
operas, Donizetti’s vocal chamber music is being 
revalued, but no amount of advocacy can set it beside 
ihc liedcr of Schubert or Schumann, where voice and 
piano explore a vast range of inward feelings through an 
unending variety of harmony and texture Donizetti's 
melodies centre on two stereotypes the popular song 
and the Italian opera ana, while the piano writing rarely 
rises above the suggestion of a primitive orchestral ac- 
companiment. Nonetheless, the songs are fluent, attrac- 
tive and usually saved from banality by an unexpected 
modulation or unusual feature of design 

7 SacrKD works. In submitting an Avc Maria to 
Feidinand I of Austria in 1842, Donizetti hoped to 
prove to the emperor that ‘among writers of the thea- 
trical genre there was still a good Christian who knew a 
different genre, that is, the sacred one' By that time he 
had certainly made good his claim Like every Italian 
composer of his day he had written quantities of litur- 
gical music as part of his musical training All of it 
suffers to some extent from that disparity of style and 
character that afflicted church music in Italy throughout 
the 19th century and which only Verdi and Rossini 
succeeded in overcoming - and scholasticism in the 
choru.ses, operatic .sentiment and brilliance in the solos 
and a general indilTerence to the sense of the text, yet 
there is no lack of skill or of musical resource Mayr's 
leaching is particularly evident in some of the ensem- 
hlcs. with their echoes of Haydn and other German 
masters (an early Dixit Dominus includes a movement 
based on the mam theme of Mozart’s overture to Die 
/.auherflote). After 1824 the output diminished almost 
to nothing, then in 1835 Donizetti returned to religious 
composition, apparently in a more dedicated spint. By 
then all floridity had been banished from the vocal lines, 
and yet of the three requiems dating from those years, 
that in commemoration of the death of Bellini (the only 
one to be published) remains a coat of many colours a 
Mozartian Introit, a severely fugal Kyrie with final 
siretto, a Dies irae that anticipates Verdi’s in theatrical 
l^orce, a Judex ergo that begins in solemn, measured 
declamation and ends in a sentimental lilt of 6ths and 
^rds, and an OfTertory in the style of a Neapolitan 
Iblksong. Not until his last years as court 
Kapellmeister in Vienna did Donizetti find a liturgical 
i'tyle that was both consistent and rich m variety. This 
be seen in a Miserere in G minor originally 
dedicated to Pope Gregory XVI in 1837 and rewritten 
1843. No longer is there any trace of the theatre. The 


movements are small but concentrated in expression. 
The even-numbered verses, originally to be sung to 
plainchant, are fully harmonized, but in a modal man- 
ner. In movements such as ‘Et exultabit’ and the final 
fugue, counterpoint is revitalized as in Rossini’s Petite 
messe solennelle. The above-mentioned Ave Maria was 
justly praised by the Viennese critics for its simple 
dignity, one writer venturing to hope that it marked the 
rebirth of genuinely religious music in Italy. 

8 Instrumental works. These have little importance 
except as evidence of a purely technical skill with which 
Donizetti is rarely credited. Always well written for the 
instruments involved, they scarcely rise above the tastes 
of a public for whom vocal music was paramount. The 
well-known Concertino in G for english horn features a 
melody of Schubertian freshness recalling the Rosa- 
munde overture, but it soon betrays its authorship by 
declining into a set of purely decorative variations. Of a 
different order are the 19 string quartets, all but two 
apparently composed for musical gatherings at the 
house of one Bertoli in Bergamo, where Mayr often 
played the viola. All show a sure grasp of the possi- 
bilities of four-part stnng texture as well as a close 
thematic organization in Haydn's manner (several have 
monothematic finales), Donizetti also clearly aimed at 
giving each a different character. Nos 13 15, in A, D 
and F (numbering system from the collected edition of 
the quartets), all have finales in the minor, that of no, 14 
being designed as a Haydnesque fugato. No. 16 in B 
minor recalls its opening theme in the slow movement 
and the finale. No 8 in F minor has a programme for 
each of Its four movements, the last of which is a funeral 
march Sometimes the material is uninteresting, as in 
no, 12 in C, or the ideas over-ambitious, as in the slow 
movement of no. 1 1 , which suggests an acquaintance 
with Beethoven. But what ultimately prevents these 
quartets from entering the repertory is a basic superfi- 
ciality of musical thought; they are exercises rather than 
genuine works of art. Most of them could be arranged 
for string orchestra without losing their character, and 
the lirst movement of no. 19 - the most elaborate of all - 
did in fact furnish the basis of an opera overture. 

9 C'ONtT USION. It is by his operas that Donizetti’s 
reputation stands or falls As a composer of comedy, 
his position has never been seriously challenged 
(Mendelssohn once shocked a number of his friends by 
declaring that he would like to have wntten La fille du 
regiment). Both Don Pasguale and L'etisir d'amore have 
remained in the general repertory since they were com- 
posed. In the tragic genre Donizetti was both more and 
less than a great composer: more in that he summed up 
within himself a whole epoch; less in that no single one 
of his tragic operas makes the impact that one expects of 
an unqualified masterpiece. All are subject to relapses 
into routine craftsman.ship. Yet so central was he to the 
vitality of the tradition he served that when he retired it 
began to decay. His lesser contemporaries, Mercadante 
and Pacini, lacking his certainty of aim, his sense of a 
just relation of means to ends, soon declined into man- 
nerism and selfconsciousness. Only Verdi succeeded in 
putting the Donizettian heritage to a new and valid use. 
Donizetti’s own works survive through the grace and 
spontaneity of their melodies, their formal poise, their 
effortless dramatic pace and above all the romantic vita- 
lity that underlies their veneer of artifice. 
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Title and genre 

II Pigmalione, scena drammatica 
L’ira d'Achille 

Ennco di Borgogna. seniisenu 
Una follia, farsa 
Le nozze in villa, buffa 


II falegname di Livonia, o Pietro il 
grande, czar delle Russie, buffa 
Zoraida di Granata, sena 

La zingara, semisena 

La lettcra anonima, farsa 

Chiara e Serafina, o I piraU, 
semisena 

Alfredo il grande, sena 

II fortunato inganno, buffa 

L'ajo neirimbarazzo, o Don 
Gregorio, buffa 


Emilia di Liverpool, semisena 


Alahor in Granata, sena 
Elvida, sena 

Gabnella di Vergy. sena 
2nd version 

Olivo e Pasquale, buffa 

Otto mesi in due ore, ossia Gli 
esiliati in Sibena, opera 
romantica 


Il borgomastro di Saardam, buffa 


Le convenienze ed inconvenicnze 
tea trail, farsa 


L’esule di Roma, ossia II 
proscntto, sena 


Alina, regina di Golconda, 
semisena 

Gianni di Calais, semisena 

It Giovedi Grasso. o 11 nuovo 
Pourceaugnac, farsa 

Il paria. sena 

Ebsabetta, o 11 castello di 
Kenilworth, sena 

I pazzi per progetto. farsa 

II diluvio universale, azione 
tragica-sacra 


WORKS 

(MSS are autographs unless otherwise stated) 
OPERAS 

vs voial score 


Acts and librettist 


1 

2. B Merelli 

1, MerelU 

2, Merelli 


2, G Bevilacqua-Aldovrandini, 
after A Duval 
2, Merelli, after F Gonzales 

2. A L Tottola 

1. G Genoino 

2, F Romani, after R C G dc 
Pixerecourt La cisterne 

2, Tottola 

2. Tottola 

2, Ferretti, after G Giraud 


2. after Scatizzi 


2. M A 

1 , G F Schmidt 

3, Tottola, after Du Bciloy 
3, ? 

2, Ferretti, after A S Sogrufi 

3, D Gilardoni, after 
Pixerecourt. La bile dc I'exile 


2, Gilardoni, after A H J 
Melesville, J 1 Meric and E 
Cantiran de Borne 
1, Donizetu, after Sografi 


2. Gilardoni 


2. Romani, alter S J dc BoufRcrs 


3, Gilardoni, after C V 
d'Arlincourt 

1 , Gilardoni 

2, Gilardoni, after C Delavigne 

3, Tottola, after Hugo Amy 
Robsart, and Scribe 
Leicester [itself after Scott] 

1 . Gilardoni 

3, Gilardoni, after Byron. Heaven 
and Earth, and Ringhieri II 
diluvio 


First performance 

Bergamo, Donizetti. 13 Oct 
1960 

not perf 

Venice, S Luca, 14 Nov 
1818 

Venice, S Luca. 1 5 Dec 
1818 

Mantua, Vecchio. earn 
1820^21 

Venice, S Samuclc, 26 l>ec 
1819 

Rome, Argentina, 28 Jan 
1822 

Naples, Nuovo, 12 May 
1822 

Naples, Fondo, 29 June 
1822 

Milan, La Scalu, 26 Oct 
1822 

Naples, S C arlo, 2 July 
1823 

Naples. Nuovo. 3 Scpl 
1823 

Rome. Valle, 4 Feb 1824 


Naples, Nuovo. 28 July 
1824 


Palermo, Carolino. 7 Jan 
1826 

Naples, S Carlo, 6 July 
1826 

Naples. S Carlo. 29 Nov 
1869 

Belfast. Whiila Hall 
9 Nov 1978 

Rome, Valle, 7 Jan 1827 

Naples, Nuovo, 13 May 
1827 


Naples, Nuovo, 19 Aug 
1827 

Naples. Nuovo. 21 Nov 
1827 


Naples, S Carlo, 1 Jan 
1828 


(jcnoa. Carlo Felice, 1 2 
May 1828 

Naples, hondo, 2 Aug 1828 

Naples, Fondo, aut 1828 

Naples. S Carlo, 12 Jan 
1829 

Naples, S Carlo, 6 July 

1829 

Naples, Fondo. 7 Feb 1830 
Naples, S Carlo, 28 Feb 

1830 


Sources and remarks 

composed Bologna, 1816, F‘Pc 

composed Bologna, 1817, Fc 
(me ) 

Copy Pc 

also perl as II ntratto parlante, 
ov , copy I-Bc 

composed Bergamo, 1819. as I 
provinciali, ossia Le nozze in 
villa, Genoa, 1822, copy F-Pi- 
l-Mr 

rev (J Ferretti), Rome, 1824, Mr 
copy N(. vs (Pans, 1856) 

Mr, vs (Pans, 1856) 

Mr 

Nt . copy F-Pi j 

l-Nc \ 

\ 

rev as Don Gregorio, Naples, 

1826, as 11 governo della casa, 
Dresden, 1828, yVr (partly 
autograph), excerpts (Milan. 
‘^1827. 1837). vs (Pans, 1856. 
Milan, 1878) 

rev (G Checcherim), Naples. 

1828, also perf as 
L'eremitaggio di Liverpool, Nc, 
copy h-Pc, vs (Pans, 1856) 
copy llS‘Bm 

l-Ni 

orig composed 2 acts. 1826, rev by 
others for 1869 perf. BGi 
composed < 1838, GB-Lu 
(partly autograph) 
l-Nc, cxccrpls (Milan, 1830), vs 
(Pans, 1856) 

rev (A Alcozer), Naples, 1833. 

M . rev by U Fontana as 
Elisabeth, ou La fillc du provcni 
(1^ Leuven and Brunswick), 
Pans, 1853, vs (Pans, ''1854) 

Mr, excerpts (Milan, 1830, 1833), 
v,s (Pans. 1856) 

rev (2 acts), Milan, 1831, Vienna, 
1840, F-Pv (partly autograph). 

2 excerpts (Milan, 1830 (»r 
1831), vs (Pans, 1856). vs, ed 
E Riccioli (Florence, 1971) 
also perf as SctUmio il 
proscntto, l-Mr, excerpts 
(Milan, 1828, Naples. 18.32), 
with new ana, Bergamo, 1840, 
vs (Milan. ->1840) 
called opera buffa on lib, rev 
Rome, 1833, Nc, vs (Milan, 

1842) 

Nc, excerpts (Milan, 1830 or 
1831) 

Nc, vs, without recits (Pans, 1856) 

Ni, scena ed aria (Milan, 1837). vs 
(Pans. 1856) 

Nc, vs (Pans, 1856) 


Nc, vs (Pans, 1856) 

Nc, excerpts (Milan, 1834), vs 
(Pans, 1856) 
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Acts and librettist 
2, Tottola 


Title and genre 

imelda de' Lambertezzi. aeria 

Anna Bolena, scha 

Gianni di Pangi, comica 

Pruncaaca di Foix, aemisena 

La romanziera e I’uomo nero, 
bufTa 

Fausta, sena 

Ugo, conte di Parigi, acna 
L'elisir d'amoFc, comica 

Sancia di Castiglia, sena 

11 funoso all’isola di San Domingo, 
semisena 

Pansina. sena 

lorquato Tasso, sena [with 
scmisena elements] 

Lucre/ja Borgia, sena 
Rosmonda dTnghilterra, sena 

Mariu Stuarda, sena 

2nd version Buondelmonte 

Gemma di Vergy, sena 
Manno Faliero, sena 
Lucia di Lammermoor, sena 

Belisano, sena 
II campanello di nottc farsa 

Belly, ossia La capanna svizzera, 
giocosa 

L'asscdio di Calais, sena 

F*ia de' Tolomei, sena 

Roberto Devereux, ossia II conte 
di bssex, sena 
Maria di Rudenz, sena 

Poliuto, sena 

2nd version. Les martyrs, grand 
opera 

la nile du regiment, opira 
comique 

I'ange de Nisida 

U I'avonte, grand opera 

^delia, o La figlia deirarciere, 
sena 


2, Romam 

2, Romani, after Saint<Just 

1, Gilardom, after Favart and 
Saint- Amans- Ninette ii la cour 

1, Gilardom 

2, Gilardom and Donizetti 


First performance 


Naples, S Carlo, 23 Aug 
1830 

Milan, Carcano, 26 Dec 

1830 

Milan. La Scala, 10 Sept 
1839 

Naples. S Carlo, 30 May 

1831 

Naples, Fondo. 18 June 

1831 

Naples, S Carlo, 1 2 Jan 

1832 


Milan, La Scala, 13 March 
1832 

Milan. Canobbiana, 12 May 
1832 

Naples. S Carlo, 4 Nov 
1832 

Rome. Valle, 2 Jan 1833 


Florence, Pergola, 17 
March 1833 

Rome. Valle, 9 Sept 1833 


Milan, La Scala. 26 Dec 

1833 

Florence, Pergola, 27 Feb 

1834 


Milan, 1^ Scala, 30 Dec 
1835 


Naples, S Carlo, 18 Oci 
1834 

Milan. La Scala. 26 l>ec 

1834 

Pans, Itahen. 12 March 

1835 

Naples, S Carlo, 26 Sept 


Venice. La Fenice, 4 Feb 
1836 

Naple.s, Nuovo, 1 June 
1836 

Naples, Nuovo, 24 Aug 
1836 


Naples, S Carlo, 19 Nov 

1836 

Venice, Apollo. 18 Feb 

1837 

Naples, S Carlo, 29 Oct 

1837 

Venice, La Femoe, 30 Jan 

1838 

Naples. S Carlo, 30 Nov 
1848 

Pans, Op6ra, 10 Apnl 
1840 

Pans, Opera-Comique, 1 1 
Feb 1840 


not perf. 


Pans. Opira, 2 Dec 1840 


Rome, Apollo. 1 1 Feb 
1841 


2, Romam 

2, Romam, after Senbe Le philtre 

2. P SalatiDO 

3. Ferrctti, after anon play on Don 
Quixote 

3, Romam, after Byron 
3. Fcrretti, after G Rosini 


prol, 2, Romam, aller Hugo 


2, Romam 


3. G Bardan, after Schiller 


P Salatino 


2, E Bidcra, after Dumas Charles 
VII 

3, Bidera, after C Delavigne and 
Byron 

3, S Cammarano, after Scott 


3, Cammarano. after J F 
Marmontcl 

1, Donizetti, after L L 
Brunswick, M B Troin, V 
Lhene La sonnette de nuit 
1. Donizetti, after Senhe Lc chalet 


3, Cammarano, after Du Belloy 

2. Cammarano, after Sestini 

3, Cammarano, after F Ancelot 
Elisabeth d'Angleterrc 

3, Cammarano 

3. Cammarano, after Corneille 


4, Scribe 

2, J H V de Saint-Georges and 
J F A Bayard 

3, A Royer and G Vaez 

4, Royer and Va6z, after Baculard 
d’Amaud' Le comte de 
Comminges 

3, Romam and G Manm, after 
anon Fr play 


Sources and remarks 


Nc, excerpts (Milan, 1830) 

Mr, vs (Milan, 1830 or 1831, 
2/1876) 

composed 1831, A/c, vs (Milan, 
1843) 

Nc 

Nt, vs, without rccits (Pans, 1856) 

ov added. Milan. 1832, rev 
Venice, 1 834, Nc, vs (Milan. 
1832 or 1833. Pans, '>1832) 

Nc, vs (Milan, 1832) 

Nc (Act 1). BGi (Act 2) (Milan, 
1916). vs (Milan. 1832, 

2/1869) 

Nc, vs (Milan, 1833) 


rev Milan. 1833, Mr, excerpts 
(Milan, 1833), vs in 2 acts 
(Pans, cl 845) 

BGi. vs (Milan, 1833, 2/I9II) 

Mr. vs (Milan. 1833; Naples and 
Rome, cl 835, Pans, n d.); also 
perf as Sordello il trovatore 
rev Milan. 1840. Mr. full score 
(Naples and Milan, c 1890), vs 
(Milan. 1834, 2/1859 or 1860) 

Nc, excerpts (Milan, 1834, 1851 
or 1852), rev us Eleonora di 
Gujenna, Naples, 1837, Nc, vs 
(Pans, 71840) 

composed for Naples, 1834, 
banned by censor, copy Be, 
excerpts (Milan, 1835 or 1836), 
vs (Pans, 1866) 

new lib fitted to music for Naples 
perf , Nc (partly autograph), 
excerpts (Milan, 1834 or 1835) 
Mr. vs (Milan, 1835, 2/1870 or 
1871) 

Nc, vs (Pans, n d.. Milan, 1835 or 
1836) 

Ms, facs (Milan, 1941), vs 
(Naples, 71835; Milan, 1837, 
2/71857). full score (Milan, 
cl910), rev., Fr , Paris, 1839 
Mr, vs (Milan, 1836, 2/1870, 

Pans, 71836) 

'>yVc. vs (Naples and Rome, 

’>1836, Milan, 1839) 

rev (2 acts), Palermo. 1837, Nc, 
vs (Naples. 71836; Pans, 

•>1836, Milan. 1836 or 1837. 

F-Pc, V^Nc, vs (Milan, 1836) 

rev Sinigaglia, 1837. Nc. excerpts 
(Milan, 1837; Pans, 7I837) 

Nc, vs (Naples. 1837, Milan, 
1838/R1975. 2/1870 or 1871) 

Vt, vs (Milan, 7<'I845, Pans, 
cl 845, Uipzig, cl 845) 
composed for S Carlo, 1838, 
banned by censor, Nc, vs 
(Milan, rl850) 

Mr (Pans, 1840), vs (Pans. 

'>1840/^1975, It., Milan, 1843) 
Nc (Paris, 71840), It , Milan, 

1840, vs (Milan, 1840 or 1841, 
2/1879) 

composed 1839. also known as 
Silvia, rev as La favonte, 
excerpts F-Pc 

Maltien collection (Pans, ’>1840); 
rev and expanded from 
L'ange de Nisida 

l-Nc, vs (Pans, 71843; Milan, n.d.) 
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Title and genre 


4ets and librettist 


First performance 


Sources and remarks 


Rita, ou Le man battu. opera 
comique 

Mana Padilla, sena 

Linda di Chamounix, semiseria 

Catenna Cornaro. sena 

Don Pdsquale, buHa 
Maria di Rohan, sena 

Dom Scbasticn, roi dc Portugal, 
grand opera 


I, Vacz Pans, Opera-Comique, 7 

May I860 

3, G Rossi, after Ancelot Milan, La Scala, 26 Dec 

1841 

3, Rossi, after D'Ennery and Vienna. Karnincrthor. 

Lemoine La grace de Dieu 19 May 1842 

prol, 2, G Sacchero, after Naples, S Carlo, 18 Jan 

Saint-Georges' La rcine de 1 844 

Chypre 

3. G RufTini and Donizetti, after Pans, Italien, 3 Jan 1843 

A Anelli Ser Marc’Anfonio 

3. Cammarano. after Lockroy Vienna. Karninerthor, 

[J P Simon] LJn duel sous le 5 June 1843 

cardinal de Richelieu 

5, Scribe, after Barbosa Machado Pans. Opera, 13 Nov 184^ 

Memonas o governo Del rcy 
D Scbastido 


composed 1841; Ac, vs (Pans, 

1860): also perf as Deux 
hommes et unc femme 
Mr, vs (Pans, 71841, Milan, 184 1 
or 1842) 

rev Pans, 1842, Mr, vs (Vienna 
and Milan, 1842, Pans, 1842) 
composed 1842, Ac. vs (Milan, 
I845/RI974. Pans. 1845) 

Mr (Milan, 1961), vs (Milan, 

1843, 2/1871) 

rev, Vienna, 1844. Mr, vs (Milan, 
1843, 2/1870 or 1871, Ger , 
Vienna. ‘^1843, Pans, n d ) 

/■-/’f (with unpubd addns). full score 
(Pans, n d ), vs (Pans, 71843, 
Milan, 1844, 2/1886) 


Inc and unfinished Olimpiade (opera sena, Metastasio), composed 
Bologna. 1817, duel /-BGr. Introduzionc and ana fana adapted from 
Le nozze in villa] in I piccioli virtuosi ambulanti (opera buffa, I). 
Bergamo, sum 1819, pasticcio perf by students of Mayr’s school. La 
bella pngioniera (farsa, 1 ), composed Naples, 1826, 2 nos . pf acc . 
BGt, Adelaide (opera cnmica). begun Naples, 1 834. me autograph F- 
Pc [partly used in L'angc dc Nisida]. Lc due d'Albe (grand opera, 4, 
Scribe and Duveyncr), begun Pans, 1839, 1~Mrl\nc ), as completed 
by M Salvi and others, Rome, 1882, vs (Milan, 1881 and 1882), as 
completed by T Schippers, Spolelo, 1959, Ne m'oubliez pas (3, J H 
V dc Saint-Georges), composied Pans. 1842, 7 nos F-Pc, La fidan- 
zata, ana Pc 

t'ANTATAS AND (KX ASIONAI WORKS 

II ntorno di prmiavera (O Morando), 3 solo vv, oich, April 1818, FBc 
Canto accompagnatono, SATB, orch, for funeral eulogies of Marchese 
G Tcrzi, ^rgamo, 1819, BGc 
Teresa e Gianfaldom, 2 solo vv. orch, vs (Rome, 1821) 

Cantata (‘Questo e il suolo’), S, S, pf, Naples, for royal birth, April 
1822, BGi 

Angelica c Medoro (after Ariosto), Naples, May 1822 
L'assunrionc di Maria Verginc (Ci B Rusi), T, T, B, vv, orch, Rome, 
1822, BGt 

Aristca (azionc pastorale, 1, G F Schmidt), 3 female vv. 3 male vv 
orch. Naples. S C'arlo, 30 May 1823. Nc 
A Silvio amantc, T, orch, '>1823, BGi 
La fuga di Tisbe, S, pf, composed 15 <3ct 1824, b-Pc 

I voti dei sudditi (azione pastorale, 1. Schmidt), 4vv. orth, Naples, S 
Carlo, 6 March 1825, copy 1-Nc 

La partenza, vv, orch, Palermo, Carolino, for departure orGcncral dellc 
Favare, July 1825 

C antata, vv, orch, Palermo, Caroline, for king's birthday, 1 4 Aug 1 825 
l.iccnza, w, orch, Palermo, Carolino, for a gala, 1825 or 1826 
SafTo, solo v, vv, orch, before 1828, BGi, arr v, pf (Naples, n d ) 

II Canto XXXIII della Divina commedia (Dante), solo B, pf, Jan- Feb 
1828 (Milan, 1843) 

Inno reale (F Romani), vv, orch, Genoa, for inauguration of Tcalro 
Carlo Felice, 7 April 1828 

II genio deH'armonia (E Visconti), solo w, vv, “^orch, Rome, m honour 
of Pius VIII, 20 Dec 1829, collab Costaguti and Capranica 
II fausto ntorno (azione allcgonco-melodrammalica, D Gilardoni), w. 
orch. Naples, S Carlo, for return ofking and queen from Spam, sum 

1830, Nc 

Cantata, vv, orch, Milan, for wedding of Ferdinand of Austria, 24 Jan 

1831, BGi 

Inno, for wedding of King of Naples, Nov 1832 
II fato (J Ferretti), Rome, for name day of Count A Lozano, 1 3 June 
1833 

Cantata (E and C. Carnevali), Rome, for name day of Anna Carncvali, 
26 July 1833. private collection H Steger, Vienna 
La preghiera/li un popolo (hymn), S, A, T, B, 4vv, orch, Naples, S 
Carlo, for Ferdinand II, 31 Aug 1837, Nc, vs (Milan, 1837) 
Cantata (Donizetti), vv, orch, Naples, S Carlo, for royal birth, Aug 
1838, Nc 

Dalla Francia un saluto t'lnvia, T, B, B, TTBB, orch, pf, composixl 
Pans, May 1841, perf. Bergamo, for Mayr’s 78th birthday, 14 June 
1841, ed. J S Allitt and U. Schaffer (London and Davos, 1975) 
Lugequi legis, vv, orch, Milan, funeral march for P Marchcsi, 1842, vs 
(Naples, n.d.) 

Cristoforo Colombo. Bar. orch. Paris, Opera, for benefit of P Barroil- 
het, March 1 845, scena e cavatina Nc 
Aci e Galatea, mentioned by Albinati; Glona a Dio dei nostri padn, solo 


B, orch, Nc, Inno, for the name day of P Pangrati, Nc, Niso e 
Violetta, v, orch. sketch Mr, Per il nomc di Francc.sco I, mentioned 
by Albmuti. Sacro e il dolorc, hymn, 2 vv, orch, Nc, Uno .sguardo (1 
Romani), perf Milan. La pictadccol ncmicoor mi stmibia qm dcluio 
solo B, orch. BGi , 

SAf'RFl') ! 

Gloiui. D, SIB. small orch, 1814, l-BGi, Out tollis, F. \t. cl orch, 7 
Sept 1814, pis [partly autograph] BGi, Kyric, 4vv. oiyh, 1816, 

In gloria Dei Patris, c, 4vv. 17 Sept 1816, BGt. Tantuiti ergo, TTH. 
orch. perf 8 Nov 1816, flr . C um sancto, vv. orch. 16 July 1817. / 
Pc, Kvrie, D. 4vv, orch. 1 Aug 1817, Pc, Kyric, D. vv, orch. 7 Auj; 
1817. I-Bc. Gloria, C, 3 4vv. orch. 28 May 1818, MS copy and 
partly autograph pis BGi, Kyne, c, 3vv, org, 8 Aug 1818, f-P( 
Credo, C, 3vv. orch, 17 April 1819, /V, Magnificat, D, S, 1 , B, STB 
orch. May 1819, Pt, De lorrcnte. F’. ST. orch. June 1819, Pc 

Laudamus (iralias, F, S/T, ob/cl, orch. 3 July 1819, P< , Qui tollis 
Miserere. 3vv. orch, 8 July 1819, MS property of Donizetti heirs 
(iloiia, 3vv. orch. 16 July 1819, /-Ai . Salve regina, F. soloT. orth, ' 
Aug 1819, F-P( , Isle confessor, D. S, T, B. STB, orch, 6 Aug IKI‘) 
/-Ar . Sicut erat. C, STB. orch. 9 Sept 1819, f-Pt, Laudato pucri, I) 

S. A. I. B, SATB. orch, K Oct 1819, /-Ar . Beatus vir, F.solo I. oh 
cl. small orch, F Pe, Cum Sancto Spiiitu, l>. 3 4vv, orch, 1819. Pc 
Dixit, C.S,T, B, vv, orch, 1819. 1-Nc, Dominead adjuvandum.C, S 
'1 , B, vv, orch, 1819, F~Pi , Domme a dextris. d, solo B. orch, 18N, 
INc 

Oio supplex, I, solo B, hn, orch, 1819, B(ic, Tecum pnncipimn 
S/T, obA*l. orch, 1819, Nc, Miserere, 4vv, Jan 1820, copy Ai . Mulri 
solo T, cl. small orch, 29 March 1820, F-Pc , Miserere. 4 solo vv w 
orch, 4 April 1820, t-Rvat, Tibi soli pcccavi. F, solo S. hassel-lui 
orch, 6 April 1820, P-Pc, Tunc acccptahis, D, 4vv, orch. 6 April 
1820, pts Pc, Asperges me, Bj?, SATB, orch, 8 April 1820, Pc, 
Dominc l>;us, Ft?, solo B, cl. orch, 16 May 1820, FNc , Gloria, D S 

T. B, vv, orch, 20 May 1820, At . Kyric Chrislc Kyric, F. S, A. T. H 
SATB, orch, 20 May 1820, copy and partly autograph pis fl(w 
Kyric, 4vv. orch, 20 May 1820, At, Qui tollis, F.b, solo T, hn. v\ 
orch, 24 May 1820, MS copy and partly autograph pts BGi 

Cilorui Pain, I, solo S, vn, orch, 28 May 1820, F-Pc, Qu* sedcs 
Quoniam, c, solo 1 , vn, orch, 3 July 1820, /-At , Laudamus lc, A. S 

A, T, B, SATB, orch, 6 July 1 820, Nc, Gratias agimus. G, solo S H 
orch, 6 July 1820, F-Pc, Dominus a dextris, d, .solo T, vn, orch, Auj: 
1820, Pc, Credo, C, S, T, B, vv, orch 18 Oct 1820, l-BGi, Libera rm 
di sanguinibus, a, solo S, vn, orch, 30 Oct 1820, F-Pc, Ne proeias, t 
solo B, hn, orch, 29 Nov 1820. t-Nc, Dixit Dominus, C’, S, T. B, vv 
orch, 1 820, MS copy and autograph pt.s BGt: Tuba mirum, h\^, solo 

B. orch, 5 Jan 1821, MS copy and partly autograph pis BGt: Kyric 
4vv, orch, 26 May 1821, F-Pc 

Kyric, F, 4vv, orch, 26 May 1821, /-Nc: Miserere, c. 4vv. orch, 18 
1822, F-Pc, Credo, D, SATB, orch, perf 24 Nov 1824, copy bv 
Mayr I-BGi, Purafrasi del C'hrislus (S. Gatti), S, A, str orch, 182^^ 
rev 1844. Nc, Requiem, d. S, T. B, SATB, orch. for Bellini, 18^ 
unfinished, vs (Milan, 1870//?1974), Miserere, g, 3 male solo vv, w, 
orch, org 1837, Rvat, rev for solo vv, vv, orch, 1842- 3. Mr (Milan 
1844 or 1845); Requiem, vv. orch, for Zingarelh, 1837, Requiem, 
vv, orch, for Abate Fazzini, 7 Nov 1837, Messa di Gloria with 
Credo, c, 3-4 solo vv, vv, orch, perf 28 Nov 1837, At 

Ave Maria, off, F, solo S, SATB, sir orch. May 1842, BGi, vs (Milan 
n d ; Pans, n.d.), full score (New York, n.d ); Gloria Patn, 4vv, orch 
1843, Nc: Ave Maria (Dante), S, A, str orch, Jan 1844 (Milan, n d ). 
Quoniam ad lc, olT, solo S, small orch, 1844, Nc, Sic transit 
mundi, 8vv, org, 1844, F-Pc, Dominc, Dominus nosier, ofl, iO't’ ' 
orch, Nov 1844, /-At 



{undated) 

Avc MttHa, F, 2vv, pC. Ms', 3 canzoncmc sacrc, 2vv, pf, Mr 1 
Questo cor. quest'alma rnia. 2 L’amor di Mana Santis&ima, 3 
Preghiera a Maria Vergine. Chnsle, solo T, 2 vn, cl, db, Rsc, 
Confitcbor, C, STB, be (org), BGi: Crcdidi, D, STB, be (org), BGi, 3 
Credo. STB, orch, Nc, El>, S, A, T, B, 4vv, orch, Nc, C, 4vv, orch, 
BOt, Credo breve, C, CruciAxus, I', vv. orch, orch pis BGi (vocal 
pis losl). 3 Cum Sanclo Spiritu’ C, c, 4vv. orch, bolh Nc, D, S, A, T, 
B, SATB, pis BGi, Dies irac, c, vv, orch, me sketch BGv, Docebo, 
D, solo B, small orch, org, pis (partly autograph) BGt 

Dominc ad adjuvandum, C, S. T, B, vv, wind, org, F-/V, 2 Domine 
Deus. D, solo B, small orch, 1-Nc, c, solo B, cl, orch, copy BGi, El 
vilam, C, 4vv unacc , Nc, 3 Gloria 4vv, orch, Nc, C, 4vv, orch, Nc, 
solo vv, vv. orch, D~Dlb, Glona Patri-Sicul eral, C, STB, orch, MS 
copy and partly autograph pts. t-BGi, In convertendu. C. solo B. 
orch, F-Pc, Inno (to Si Peter], C, solo T, small orch, I-Nr, Judtea me 
Deus (S Biava Ps xlii), 2 children's vv, org ad lib, copy BCr, S 
Kync c. STB, 2 ob, 2 hn. org, BGi, c, STB. 2 ob, 2 hn, org, BGt, 

c. S, T, B, STB, small orch, MS copy and partly autograph pts BGi, 

d, S, A, T, B, SATB, orch, pts (partly autograph) BGt, d, SATB, 
orch, pts (partly autograph) BGt 

Kync Chnsle Kyrie, H -e, T, SATB. orch, BGi, 2 Laudamus 
Gratias' F, solo T, cl. orch. losl. A, 4vv, orch. losl, Laudate puen, C, 
3vv, orch, 2 Miserere T. T. B, B, TTBB, 2 va, 2 vc, 2 db, org, F-Pi , 
d, 4vv. orch, pis (some autograph) I-BGi, Nisi Dominus, D, solo T, 
orch. MS copy and partly autograph pis BGt, Pangc lingua, F, 
Preces meac, Eti, solo 7, 4vv, solo insts, orch, BGi, Qui sedcs. 
solo S, vn, small orch, F-Pc, Qui sedcs -Oiioniam, a, solo S, vn. 
orch, MS copy and partly autograph pts I- BGt, 3 Qui lollis Ejj, 
STB. orch. MS copy and partly autograph pts BGt, Bb, solo T, small 
orch, pts (partly autograph) BGt. E, solo T, hn, orch, pts (partly 
autograph) BGt 

Requiem. 3vv. orch, for benediction of lomb of Alfonso della Valle di 
Casanova, vs (Naples, n d.). Salve regina, F. STB, wind insls, vc. db. 
F-Pc, Sicul eral. C, 4vv, orch. Pc , 3 Tantum ergo F, solo T, orch, /- 
,Vi . D, solo S, org. Me, Ffi, solo T. wind insls, db. pis BGt, Tecum 
pnncipium. F, S, T, cl, orch, partly autograph pts BGv, Tc bcuin (S 
Biava), Bb, 2 children's vv. org ad lib, b. copy BGt 


VOC’Al ( HAMBPR 
t ciin/onetlc (Rome, 'M823) [Aj 

(’ollc/ione di can/.oneite, S songs, 3 ducts, 1 qnt (Naples, n d ) [B] 
Donirelti per camera raccolla di [9] anette e (3] duettini (Naples, n d ) 

It’] 

Nulls d’clc u Pausihppe, 6 songs, 6 noclurnes (Naples, 1836, London. 

1836. Milan, 1837, Pans. ‘^840) (D] 

Soirees d'automne a Tlnfrascaia, 4 songs, I duel (Naples, 1837, Milan 
1839 [with added duel], Vienna, 1840s. as Soirees dc Pans) [Ej 
Uii hrver u Pans 1 838-- 1 839, nos (Naples. 1839), as Reveries 
napolitaines. with added song (Pans, '^1839, Milan, 1839, Naples, 
(1841, Naples, 1841 or 1842 {with 2nd added song]) [F] 

Matinee musicale, 6 songs, 2 ducts, 2 qls (Naples, 1841 , London, 1841 , 
Pans, 1841; Milan, n d ) [G] 

Inspirations viennoises, 5 songs. 2 ducts (Naples, 1842, London, 1842, 
Milan. 1842. Pans, n d ) |H] 

Raaolta di [6] can7onette e (2] ducttini (Milan, n d.) [1] 

Dcrniercs gidnes musicales, 8 .songs, 2 duets (Naples, n.d ) {J] 
fiori di scpolcro [9] melodte postume (Naples, n d ) [K] 

Doni/elli Composizioni da camera, ed R M ingardo ( Milan, 1961) {LJ 
ane inedite, C Peslalozza (Milan. 1974) (M] 

{.solo V, pf) 

Addio, roman/.a (Milan, 1844). J, Addio brunetta, son gia lontano, 
allegretto scher/,oso. m // .sihtllo (Naplc.s, 5 Oct 1843), repr in 
Journal of the Donizetti Society, ii (1975), 155. Adieu, tu bnsc el 
pour lamais, romance, F-Pc. Ah. non lasciarmi, no. bcH’idol mio 
(Mcta.siasio), romanza. Pc, Ah, rammenta, o bella Irene (Mctastasio), 
cavatina (Alilan, 1830 or 1831), L, Ah, si lu voulais, toi que j’aimc, 
canzone, l-BGt, Aimer ma rose esl la sorle dc ma vie, romance, I. A 
mez/anotte, ariclla, D, L; Amiamo, canzonetta (Milan, 1871), Amis 
courons chcrcher la gloirc. canzone, F-Pc, Ammore'. canzonetta 
napolelana. Amor che a nulla amato, album leaf, 1843, I-BGi 
^mor cornsposto (Bci labbn che amore Ibrmo) (Meta.sta.sio), A, Amor 
marinaro (Me vojo fa na casa). canzonetta napoletana, E, L, Amore e 
morie (G L Redaclli), arietta. E, L, Amor tiranno (Pcrche due cori 
msiemc) (Mctastasio), romanza, K, Amour jaloux, romance, F-Pc, 
Anch’io provai Ic tenere smanie, arietta, unpubd; Antonio Foscarini 
(tj. B Niccolini) (Naples, n.d ), A pie del mesto salicc, canzonetta. 
private collection Marchesi Medici, Rome, Au pied d'une croix. 
romance. Pc, Au tic-lac dcs castagnettes, canzonetta or aria, 1 
( hetangi icmpra mai piu non spero (Mctastasio), andante, M, Che non 
>^1 disse un di (Mctastasio), canzonetta, in II sibdlo (Naples, 2 May 
*J<44), repr. in Journal of the Donizetti Society, it (1975), 159; 
Combien la nuit est longue, romance, F-Pc', Come volgcstc rapidi, 
tHomi dc’ miei pnmi anni, romanza. Pc: Dcll'anno novcllo, canzon- 
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etta, I-NIp: Del colie in sul pendio, canzonetta, B; Doux souvenirs, 
vivez toujours (E. Barateau), mdtodie, pubd; D'un genio che m'ac- 
cendc(Metastasio), B; Ellariposi alcuni istanti almeno, cavatina, Ms: 
Elle n’extste plus, mdlodie, in 2 mdlodies posthumes (Milan, n.d.); 
morta' (C Guaita).sccna, H, L, EpiudcITonda inslabile, arietta, Nt , 
Faut-il renfermer dans mon ame, melodic, F-Pc 
Fra le belle Irene 6 quella (Metastasio), canzonetta; Garde te,s moutons, 
romance, pubd; Gia presso il termine dc' suoi martin (Metastasio), /- 
BGi, Giovanna Gray, romanza, K, Giuro d'amore (Etemo amore c 
fe ti giuro), anetta, B, L; Gran Dio, mi manca il cor, F-Pc: Heureuse 
qui pres de toi (after Sappho), I- BGt (without acc ); I capelli (Questi 
capelh brum), romanza, C; II barcajuolo (L. Tarantini), D, L, II 
cavallo arabo, bolero or romanza, G; Il crociato (C. Guaita), arietta 
or romanza, D, Il gigho c la rosa (Non sdegnar vezzzisa Irene), 
canzonetta, I. J, 11 m'aime encore, doux revc de mon &me. melodie, F- 
Pc 

Il mio ben m'abbandono, melodia, l-BGi: Il mio gndo getto ai venti, 
romanza moresca, 1844, M; II nomc (Voi vorreslc tl nomc amato), 
anetta, C; II pegno, canzonetta, private collection Marchesa Medici, 
Rome; II pcscatore (Batle il bronzo) (A. Ricciardi), K; II pcscatore 
(Era Tora) (A de Lauziercs, after Chiller), F, L. 11 nmprovero 
(Quando da te lontano), romanza. C, II ntomo del trovatore da 
Gerusalemmc, F-Pc, II ritratto (F. Romani), impromptu, private 
collection Casa Branca, Milan, II sornso c il primo vezzo, canzon- 
cUa, B, C 

11 sospiro (C Guaita), mclodia, H, L, It sospiro del gondoliere. barcar- 
ola, I-Nc, II Irovalorc. BGi, II trovatore in cancalura (Lc troub- 
adour a la belle etoile) (L. Borsini). sc6ne bouffe or ballata, F; lo amo 
la mestizia. romanza, 71841 or 1842, private collection Marchesa 
Medio, Rome, lo son paz.za capncciosa, anetta, J’attends toujours 
(E dc Lonlay), romance, pubd, Je vais quitter tout oe que j'aime, 
romance, F-Pc, La bohemienne, ballade. Pc; La chanson de Tabeille 
(H Lucas), It (Milan, 1844), J, La conocchia, anetta or canzone 
napoletana, D, L 

Lacornspondenza amorosa (Cifrc d'amore; Billets chens), romanza, G, 
L, la dernierc null d'un novice (A Noumt). ballata, added to F, L; 
La larfalla ed il poeta, canzonona. Pc: La fiancee du timballier (V. 
Hugo), 1843, Pc. Lafidanzata, romanza, K; La folledeSainte-Hd^e 
(A Nournt), ballata, added to 1841 or 1842 Naples repr of F; La 
gondola, canzone, La gondoliera (Vicni la barca e pronla), barcarola, 
Ci. La hart (P Lacioix), chant diaboliquc. La longue douleur, pregh- 
lera. La lontunanza (F Romani), arietta, E, L, L'amante spagnuolo 
(L Tarantini), anetta or bolero, E; Lamento in morte di V Bellini 
(Venne suli'ale ai zefBri) (A. Mallei) (Milan. 1836) 
LamcntodiCcccoVariungo.albumlcaf, I^ncbauerCoilection. Prague; 
La mere ct Tcnfant (A. Richomme), melodie (Milan. 1830), J, L, acc. 
arr orch, copy l-BGi, La mia funciulla, K., L'amor mio (L'arcano del 
core) (F Romani), K, L, La musulmane (M Bourges), pubd. La 
negru (La nouvcIlcOurika). romance, G, La ninna-nonna(La m^reau 
bcrceau de son fils) (A dc Lauziercs), ballata, F, L, La partenza del 
crociato (Puoti), anetta or romanza, C. La passcggiata al lido (Che 
bcl mar) (Naplc.s. n d.); Lu prierc C^P Lacroix), La savoiarda (A 
Broffcni), romanza, K; La speranza. La sultana (L Tarantini). bal- 
lala, F, L, La torre di Biasone (Tarantini), ballata. D 
l.a tradita (oh mgrato, m'lnganni), romanza or anetta. C, L'attente, 
melodic. La vendetta (Bedda Eurilla), canzonetta siciliana, C; La voix 
d’cspoir(M. Cimbal), romance. La zingara (C Guaita), arietta, H, L; 
Lc crepuscule (V. Hugo), D.E, Le depart pour la chasse (P Lacroix), 
Bar/B, hn, Nc. Lc dernier chant du troubadour, romance, in 2 me- 
lodies posthumes (Milan, n d.), gondolier dc TAdnatique (Crevel 
de Charlemagne), nocturne; Le miroir magiquc (E Plouvier), chan- 
sonettc, Leonore (M Escudicr), romance (Milan, 1 843), J. Le pauvre 
exile (A de l>euvcn), romance 

Lc petit joueur de la harpe (P. Lacroix), Nc, Le petit montagnard, K; Le 
pirate (S. Saint Etienne), m61odie, in Lyre fran^aise (Mainz, n.d ); Le 
renegat (H Pacini), sc^ne, It. (Milan, 1835), Les revenants (Lacroix), 
ana, F-Pc: Les yeux noirs ct les yeux blcus (E. Monnier), romance; 

I 'etrangerc. romance, private collection Marchesa Medici, Rome; Le 
violon de (Trimone (E. T. A Hoffmann), romance. Pc: L’ora del 
riiorno (Guaita), arietta. H ; Lu trademiento ( Aje, tradetore, tu m'haje 
lassata), canzone napoletana, I. L; Malvina (G Vitali), seine 
dramatique (Milan, 1845), M, Malvina la bella, romanza, in nsibillo 
(Naples, 28 Dec 1843), repr in Journal of the Donizetti Society, ii 
(1975), 156, Marie enfin quitte Touvrage, romance. Pc 
M'c Dio il tuo signore (Oh quanto in me tu puoi), G; Mentre del caro 
lido, canzonetta, pnvaic collection of Marchesa Medici, Rome; 
Minvela (Quando verra sul cotie), canzonetta or romanza. C; Mon 
enfant, mon scul espoir, romance, Pc: Monr per te!, anetta (Naples, 
n.d.), Nice, st'occhiuzzi calali, canzonetta, private collection of 
Marchesa Medici, Rome, Noi (J. de Boutcllier), scene du diluge, 
1839, pubd; Non amerd che te (after G. Vitali), romanza (Milan, 
1842 or 1843), Non amo che te, romanza; Non giova il sospirar 
(Metastasio), canzonetta veneziana, A 
Non m'ami piu (L'ingratitude) (Guaita), H; Non v'e piu barbaro di chi 
non sente (Metastasio), canzonetta, private collection of Marchesa 
Medici. Rome, Non v’e nume, non v’i fato, romanza (Milan, n.d,); 
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N*orneri la bnina chioma (Romani), sccna e cavatina, L; O animc 
afTanate, venite a noi parlar (Dante; Divina commedia), Pr, Oochio 
nero inocndiator, canzonetta, 1; Ofille quc I’ennui chagrinc, romance. 
Pc', Oh, Cloe, delizia di questo core, canzonetta. private collection of 
Marchesa Medici, Rome; Oh, je reved’une ^trangere plus douce que 
I'enfant qui dors. Pc 

On vous a point I'amour ( Lacroix), romance. Pc, Or che in cielo, barcar- 
ola, Strenna musicale, i ( 1 837); Or che la nolle invita, canzonetta. Pc; 
Out, je sais votre indifference. Pc; Oui, ton dieu c'est le mien (M. 
Michonne), romance, Pc; Ov’e la voce magica, melodia, 1844, M. 
Pace' canzonetta (Naples, n.d ); Pas d’autre amour quc toi (E 
Barateau), milodie, Perch^ due con, romanza, l-Nc; Perchd mai, 
Nigella amata, insensibile tu sei?, romanza. F~Pc; Perche se mia tu sei 
(Metastasio), romanza. Pc; Philis plus avare que tendre, romance. Pc 

Pid che non m'ama un angelo (L’amor funesto), romanza. also arr with 
vc/hn, 1842, L; Plus ne m’est nen. romance. Pc; Pourquoi me dire 
qu'il vous aime, romance. Pc; Preghiera (Una lagrima), G, L, Quand 
un soup^on mortel. romance. Pc; Quand je visquej'^tais trahie, sedne 
religieuse, with pf, org. Pc; Quando il mio ben lo nvedro, canzonetta, 
private collection of Marchesa Medici, Rome; Quando morte coll'or- 
ndo artiglio. prayer. Pc; Quanto mio ben t'adoro, canzonetta, pnvate 
collection of Marchesa Medici, Rome; Quel nome se ascolto 
(Metastasio), romanza 

Questo mio figlio c un fiorellin d’amore, berceuse, in Album du gaulois 
oeuvres in6dites, i (Paris, 1869), Qui sospiro, la rise, ana, copy, with 
autograph annotations, f-Nc; Rendimi il core, o barbaro, canzonetta. 
A; Rose che un di spiegaste, romanza, F-Pc; Se a le d'lntorno scherza. 
romanza. in // sihillo (Naples, 4 April 1844), repr. in Journal of the 
Donizetti Society, ii (1975), 158; Sc lontan, ben mio, tu sci 
(Metastasio), canzonetta; Se talor pid nol rammento, cavatina, Seui 
sur la terre, album leaf or romance, private collection of C Lozzi, 
Bologna; Si o no, canzonetta giocosa. J; Si tan to sospin, ti lagni 
d’amore. Pc; Si tu m'as fait d ton image, romance. Pc 

Sorgesti alhn, aurora desiata. ana, !-Nc, Sospin, aneliti chc m'op- 
pnmete, canzonetta, private collection of Marchesa Medici, Rome. 
Sovra il campo della vita, larghetto, M; Sovra il remo sta curvato (L 
Mira), barcarola, in II sihillo (Naples, 22 Feb 1 844), repr in Journal of 
the Donizetti Society, ii (1975), 157, Spunta il di, Tombra spari, 
romanza, F-Pc; Su I’onda tremula nde la luna. B; Su questi allor. 
canzonetta, private collection ofMarchesa Medici, Rome.Taci invan, 
mia cara Jole, romanza. 1835; Taspetto ancor (Nel tuo cammin 
fugace), romanza (Milan, 1 843), J; Te dire adieu (G Vaez), romanza 

Tevogliobeneassaje.canzonenapoletana.oftenattnb Donizetti, Tengo 
no n’namurato. can:£onctta napoletana. 1, Troppo vezzosa e la ninfa 
bella, canzone, FBGi; Trova un sol mia bella Cion (Metastasio), 
collection of Count G B Camozzi- Vertova, Bergamo, Trova un sol 
mia bella Cion (Metastasio). Toscanini collection. New York [differ- 
ent setting]; Tu me chiedi sc t’adoro, anetta, 1840, F-Pc, Una precc 
sulla mia tomba (Non pnego mat) (Redaelli), canto elcgiaco or 
romanza, C 

Una tortora innocente, romanza, I-BGi, Una verginc donzella per 
amore, romanza, F-Pc; Un bacio di speranza, roman/a (Milan, 
1845); Un coeur pour abn (A. Richomme), scene, Un detto di 
speranza, romanza, J, Uno sguardo (F Romani), romanza, Casa 
Branca, Milan, V’era un di chc il cor teato, romanza, f-Ms, Vicn li 
conforta, o misera, F-Pc; Vision (E Plouvicr), melodie. Viva il 
matrimonio (L. Tarantini), cavatina buffa, bass (Milan, 1843) 

(duets) 

Ah, non lasciarmi, no (Metastasio), I-Nc, Amor, voce del ciclo, 
(Tarantini), notturno, D; Armida e Rinaldo (Tasso), F-Pc, 
Canzonetta con I'eco (Per valli. per boschi), 27 Aug 1817, I-BGi, 
C'est le printemps (E. Plouvicr), chansonette- valse; Che cangj tempra 
mai pid non spero (Metastasio), unacc , BGi; Che ciel sereno, 1; (The 
vuoi di piu? (Guaita), H; Duettino, S, S, Nc; Duet, S, S. F-Pc; Duet, 

1 822, collection of C Lozzi, Bologna. G<^i diletta ingrata nell’ingan- 
narmi tu, canzonetta. Pc; Ha ncgli oochi un talcincanto (Metastasio). 
B 

HdloTse et Ab61ard (Crevcl de Charlemagne), duo histonque; Ho per- 
duto il mio tesoro (Metastasio). B, 1 bevitori (Tarantini), notturno or 
brindisi, D; I due carcerati, I-Mc; 1 fervidi desin (Da me chc vuoi. 
che brami), C; Il hore (Qui dove mcrce negasti), duettino pastorale, E, 
11 giuramento (Palazzolo), notturno, D. lo d’amore, o Dio, mi moro 
(?Metastasio), B, C; 1 sospin (Ti sento, sospin) (Metastasio), C; 
L’addio (Dunque addio) (F Romani). F. L’addio (lo rcsto). G; La 
gelosia (Querelle d'amour), scherzo. G, L; L’alito di Bice (F. Puoti), 
notturno, D 

La pasaeggiata al lido (Che bel mar), J; L'aurora (Tarantini), notturno, 
D; La voce del core (Tmtendo, si, mio cor) (Metastasio), C; Les 
napolitains (Crevel de Charlonagne), nocturne; L’incostanza di Irene 
(Metastasio), 1826, added to E; L’ultimo rimprovero (O cnidel che 
il mio pianto), I, J; Lumi rei del mio martire, canzonetta, private 
collection of Marchesa Medici, Rome; Non mi sprezzar Licon 
(Metasusio), l-BGi; Predestinazione (Guaita), H; Quegli sguardi e 
quegli aooenti, BGi; Se mai turbo il tuo nposo (Metastasio), Nc 

Sempre piu t’amo, mio bel tesoro, F-Pc; Sempre sard costante 


(Metastasio) (Rome, n.d.); Se tu non vedi tutto il mio cor 
(Metastasio), copies Pc, I-Nc; Si soffre una tiranna (Metastasio), BGi, 
Sull’onda cheta e bruna, barcarola (Milan, 1838); Uno sguardo ed 
una voce (Une nuit sur I’eau) (Palazzolo), notturno, D; Vedi 14 sulla 
collina. Me; Vuoi casarti, duetto buffo, 2B 

(i-5vv) 

Ah chc il destino (Metastasio), (S, S, T)/(S, S), BGi; (Zedd la mia 
costanza. Irene, al tuo ngor (Metastasio), S, A, T. B, 1820, F-Pc. 
Cion infedel, S, A. B, I-Rsc; Di gioja di pace la dolce speranza! 
Moldenhauer Archive, Seattle, Finchi fedele tu mi sei stata, canzon' 
etta, 4vv. 5 May 1817, F-Pc; lo morrd, sonau A I’ora, 3vv, Pc, La 
campana, T, T, B, B, G; Lumi rei del mio martire, madngale, 4vv, 12 
June 1817, 1-BGi; Qui sta il male, trio, Nc; Rataplan (La partenza del 
reggimento), T. T, B, B, G, K; Sc schiudi il labbro, divertimento, S, S 
T, T, B. unacc . B. Strofe di Byron, S, A, B, B, Me, Sicn Tonde 
placidc. Per noi la vita. Ma poi passati stragi e error 
ORCHESTRAL 

Sinfonias; C, 12 June 1816, 1-Bc; Sinfonia concertante, D, 1 7 Sept 1816 
ed. G Piccioli (Milan, 1937); C. 24 Nov 1816, BGi; D, 29 March 
1817. F-Pc, g. wind insts, 19 April 1817, ed. D Townsend (New 
York, 1967), ed B Pauler (Ziinch, 1970), D, 10 Sept 1817, Pr, La 
partenzii', 25 Oct 1817, Pc,D, 17 Dec 1817, Pc, d, on death of A 
Capuzzi, 1818, Pc, ‘L’lncendio’, perf. Bergamo, 19 March 1819, Pc. 
D, *>1832 or 1833, me . J-BGi [incl themes used in II furioso and 
L’elisir d'amorc], on themes by Bellini, 1836. F-Pc, arr pf (Milan. 
1836). D. 25 non-autograph pts I-BGt, Adagio and Minuet from a 
sym . F-Pc 

Sinfonia to the cantata In morte M Malibran, perf Milan, 17 March 
1 837, other movts by Pacini, Mercadante, Coppola, Vaccai, l-Mr w 
(Milan, 1837 or 18.38) 

Cones Concertino, G.cnghn.orch, perf Bergamo, 1 9 Jude 1817, ed R 
Mcylan (Frankfurt am Main, 1966); Cl Cone . Eb. private collection 
A Marinelli, Bergamo, Cone , vn, vc, orch, F-Pc; Cone , for 
unspecified inst. Pc; untitled work. Bb, cl. small orch, I-BGi 

Other works Introduzionc, str orch. 1829, ed U Schaffer (London and 
Davos. 1975), Gran marcia militare impenale, for the Sultan of 
Turkey, arr pf (Pans, n d.), arr sym. band by D Townsend (n p 
1967), March, Aug 1840. F-Pc; Preludio. for an opera. Pc; Rataplan 
l-Mr 

CHAMBER 

Str qts no 1, Eb. 26 Dec 1817, no.2. A, no 3, c; no 4, D, 27 July 1818 
no 5,c, no 6. g; f, 6 May 1819, Bb, 26 May 1819; d. 22 Jan 1821, g! 
26 Jan 1821 (without 4th movt), C, 12 March 1821, C, IS March 
1821, A, 19 Apnl 1821, D, 1825. e. 1836, D, F, b. all dated 1819- 
21 by Zavadini, all in Gaetano Donizetti 18 quartetti, ed Istituio 
italiano per la stona della musica (Rome and Buenos Aires, '>194X) 
[defective edn J, C, F-Pc (without last movt), me 1st movt, a, P(. 
both dated 1819-21 by Zavadmi 

Other works Sextet, 2 vn, va/vc, fl, 2 hn. lost, Qnt, C, 2 vn. 2 va, vc, Is( 
movt I-BGi, Qnt (Introduzionc and Largo alTctt uoso). 2 vn, va, vc.dh 
MS property of Donizetti heirs, Qnt, C, 2 vn, va, vc, gui, Nc, Pf Trio, 
Eb, 12 Nov 1817, copy BGi, Fl Sonata, c, 15 May 1819, ed R 
Meylan (Frankfurt am Mam, 1969), Vn SonaU, f, 2b 7 (Xt 1819. 
BGi, Vc Sonata, D, copy BGi, Oh Sonata, ed R Mcylan (Frankfurt 
am Main, 1966); Vanations. Db, vn, pf, BGt, Scherzo, D, vn, pf. 
1826, on 27 themes from Domzetti operas, BGi, Larghetto and 
Allegro, g, vn. harp, ed. R. Meylan as Sonata (Frankfurt am Mam, 
1970), L^rgo, vn, vc, pf, d, copy BGi; Larghetto, fl. bn, pf, cd B 
Pauler as Trio (Zunch, 1971 ), Larghetto and Polonaise, vn, aoc in«. , 
F-Pc, Largo, g, vc, pf, ed U Schaffer (London and Davos, 1975). 
untitled work, Bb. wind insts, org, I-BGi, Studio no.l, Bb cl, 1821. 
ed R Meylan (Frankfurt am Main, 1970), Duetto. Bb, 2 cl, ed B 
Pauler (Zurich. 1971) 

PIANO 

Pastorale, E, 1813, l-BGi, Sinfonia no.3. A. 22 Oct 1813, BOi. 
Sinfonia, C, 19 Nov 1816, Be; Un capnccio in sinfonia. e, 15 Aug 
1817. BGi; 2 motivi del celebre Mo Paer messi in suonata. 7 Oct 
1817, BGi; Vanazioni sopra la canzonetu del bardo ncll’ Alfredo di 
Mayr (Milan. 1820); Rondd, D. Feb 1825, BGi, Larghetto, C. 30 
Dec 1834, Me; La vAnitienne, waltz (Milan, 1843) 

Undated. Adagio e Allegro, G; Allegro, f, ed R Meylan (Frankfurt am 
Main, 1971). Allegro vivace, C, Allegro vivace, G; Fugue, g. Invito, 
waltz; Larghetto. theme and variations, Eb; Piece on theme of ‘Una 
furtiva lagnma’, g; Presto, F, La ricordanza, adagio sentimentalc, fc?. 
Sinfonia. D. Waltz, Variations, G, Variations, E all BOt, Sinfonia 
D, Nc; Waltz, F-Pc; Giuseppina, polka-mazurka (Naples, nd) 

4 hands: Il Capitan ^ttaglia, sonau, Eb, 1819; Polaoca, D. I®'" 
Sonata, C, 31 March 1819; SonaU, D, 12 Oct 1819; Sinfonia no. 
d, 28 March 1820; Sonata, a. 25 April 1820; Una delle piu matte. L 
17 May 1820; untitled piece, C. 25 Feb 1821, Waltz, 1844. all W 

4 hands, dated 1813-21 by Zavadini. 2 Allegro, D, E; Allegro 
ato. A; Allegro vivace, C; II genio di GDM, G; L’inaspetuu, Eb. w 
lonUnanza, e; Larghetto, G; Marcia lugubre, f; La solita .j 
Sonau no.3 a 4 sanfe, F; SonaU, Bb; Sonata, D; SonaU no.3. r. 
BGi 
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OTHER WORKS 

Student vocal essays, etc Ah! quel Guglielmo, sextet, S, S, T, T, B, 
B, orch, 1812, Nc; Ognun dice che le donne, aria, solo B, orch, 20 
March 1815, F-Pv, Guarda che bianca luna (J. Vitlorclli), anacrc- 
ontica, V, orch. 30 March 1815, Pc; Perchi quell’alma ingrata, duct, 

S T, orch. 27 Sept 1816, J-Nc; Amor mio nume, aria, 1816, Ti 
govvenga amato bene, aria, S, orch. 10 May 1817, Nc; Isabella ormai 
nil rendi, tno, T, T, B, orch, 1818, Nc; Sc bramate che vi sposi, duet, 
MS property of Donizetti heirs; Taa, tu cerchi invano, dueu S. S, 
orch, Nc; Sposo lo so. recit, Da quel piano difendcmi, duet. S, B, 
small orch, Nc, Che avvenne che fu. real. Solo per te sospiro, rom- 
anza, T, small orch. BGi 

Student exercises: Fugues and counterpoint exercises, some 181M7. 
BGi. Nc 

Didactic Solfeggi, Mez, pf. Nc; Vocalizzi o gorgheggi, F-Pc 
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WILLIAM ASHBROOK (14), .lULIAN BUDDFN (5 9) 

Donnberger, Georg Joseph. See DONBERGER,! GHORCi 
JOSEPH. I 

Donner, Henrik Otto (h Tampere, 16 Nov 19.39). Fin- 
nish composer and jazz trumpeter. After completing his 
studies at the Sibelius Academy, Helsinki he was a pupil 
of Ligeti and Koenig Head of the light music depart- 
ment of Finnish radio, he has also been active in the 
spheres of theatre and film music. With his own en- 
semble he introduced new jazz trends into Finland, and 
he has been a pioneer in his country of ‘total’ serialism, 
aleatory writing, ‘happenings' and new modes of music- 
theatre. His output may be divided into three main 
sections cxpenmental works, more conventional music 
and jazz-influenced, often socially engaged utility music 
(including several hundred songs). 

WORKS 
{.selective list) 

Cantata profana, 3 solo vv, ens. 1962, ideogramme 1-2, ens, lapc, 
1962, 1963, For Emmy, 2, 3, female vv. ens, 1963, Sym ‘Hommage 
a Charles Ives', 1964, To whom it may concern, ja// ens orch, 
1966, XC (Pound), S. ens. 1969 

MSS in SF-Hmt ERKK.I SALMLNHAARA 

Donnini, Girolamo {d Bonn, early 17.S2). Italian com- 
poser His early life remains obscure, but Thayer 
discovered that at least by 1719 (Eitner said 1714) he 
was serving the Elector Jo.seph Clemens at the court in 
Bonn as second of its three Konzertmeister. When such 
music had an instrumental accompaniment, as in opera 
productions, Donnini, rather than the director of 
instrumental music, conducted. By 1722 he was also 
working as court composer; by 1719 he had written a 
three-act ‘tragedy’, Ester, to celebrate a visit by Albert 
Charles and Ferdinand, Princes of Bavaria (not 
Clemens August, as appears on the score). In this oddly 
constructed work, the middle act abandons the nominal 
plot line, and, in the voices of such allegorical person- 
ages as Fortuna, Usura, Amor proprio and Virtu, sings 
the praises of the visitors’ distinguished family. In 1722 
Donnini’s singers numbered 22. 

On 30 November 1723 Donnini was appointed 
chamber music composer, and on 29 March 1732, after 
Clemens August had become elector, he succeeded to 
the post of Kapellmeister on the death of the incumbent, 
Trevisani. His salary was 500 thalers, soon raised to 



600. Under his directorship, which he held until his 
death, Beethoven’s grandfather Ludwig joined Bonn’s 
musical establishment as bass singer. 

Donnini’s only known compositions besides Ester are 
an undated ‘divertimento pastorale’, Icaro (both in 
I-MOc), and a violin concerto {A-Wkm). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

EitnerQ, SchmidlDS 

A W Thuyer Ludwig van Beethovens Uhen (Berlin, 1866-79, rev. 
and completed H DeitersandH Riemann, Lcip/ig, 2/190L27), i, 
chaps I, 2 [material on Donnini docs not appear in the Knglish 
editions by Krchbiel, 1921, and Forbes, 1964J 

JAMF.S L JACKMAN 

Donostia, Jos^ Antonio de [Zulaica y Arregui, Jose 
Gonzalo] {h San Sebastian. 10 Jan 1886; d Lccaroz. 
Navarre, 30 Aug 1956). Spanish composer, organist 
and musicologist. He studied with Echazarra at the 
Lccaroz Franciscan College, with Esquerra in 
Barcelona, with Gaviola in San Sebastian and with 
Cools and Roussel in Paris. Donostia (the Basque name 
for San Sebastian) was the name he took on ordination, 
fie first achieved renown as a composer with a String 
Quartet and the four books of Preludios vascos for piano 
(1912 23), which, despite their Schumannesque style, 
employ the harmonic innovations of impressionism. 
Between the wars he composed a number of sacred stage 
works; Les trots miracles de Ste Cecile (1920) and La 
vie profonde de St Franqois d’ Assise (1926) were both 
produced in Pans. He lived in Toulouse (1936). in Pans 
(1939 40) and in Bayonne as an organist and choir- 
ma.ster (1941-3) On the foundation of the Spanish 
Musicology Institute in Barcelona (1943) he was invited 
to lead Its folklore department; he produced a number of 
studies and editions of Basque folksong, as well as 
arrangements of 18th-century music His later composi- 
tions show a refinement of style, with strict, concise 
c.\pressivcness, they include the choral pieces Poema de 
la Pasidti and Canciones sefardies, and Donostia’s 
masterpiece, the Requiem. He was a member of the 
Madrid Fine Arts Academy and the Academy of the 
Basque Language. 

WORKS 
{selective list) 

l,diiion Obras muMcalt'.s, J dc Ric7u (Lccaroz, 1960- ) 

Siiigc and vocal Lcf, trois miracles dc Sle C’ccilc (H Glicon), choius, 
oich, 1920, La vie profonde dc Si I rani;ois d'Assisc (Ghcon), cho- 
rus, orch, 1926, Lc nod de Grcccio (Cihwm), chorus, oich. I9t6, 
Fixmia de la Pasion, 2 S, chorus 8vv. eng hn. 1917, I 41 quele 
hcroiquc du Graal (Gheon), incidental music, 4 ondes marlcnol. 
pf. 1918, Misa pro dcfunclis, chorus 4vv, org, 1945 
(.'hamber. 12 romanzas, vn. pf, 1905- 10, Sir Qt, e, 1906, 3 piczas, vc, 
pf, 1906, Paginu romaniica, vn, pf, 1941 
Solomsl Preludios vascos, 4 vols , 1912-23, Andanlc para una sonala 
vasca, pf, 191 L Pastoral, org. n d . Itineranummyslicum.org, 19.36, 
Vora’l ler, pf, 1936, Trfpiico sobra las notas do -si me -do, org, n d , 
Tienlo y cancion, pf, 1946. Infantiles, pf 4 hands, 1948, Danza 
vasca. pf 4 hands, n d 

WRITINGS 

La musica popular vasca (Bilbao, 1918) 

Euskel eres-soriu (Bilbao, 1922) 

Lssai dune hibliographie niusicale populaire basque (Bayonne, 1932) 
musicos en el paLs vasco (San Sebastian. 1951) 

El Motu proprio’ y la cancion popular religiosa (San Sebastian, 1954) 
Eu\kal-erriko otoitzak (San Sebastian, 1956) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A Salazar* La musica actual en Europa y sus prohlemas, ed J M 
Yagiies (Madrid. 1935) 

J dc Riczu Jos^ Antonio de Donostia (Pamplona, 1956) 

1" Sopena* Hustoria de la musica espahoia (Madrid. 1958) 

^ Vails: La musica espoAola despues de Manuel de Falla (Madrid, 
1962) 

A Fcrnandcz-Cid- La musica espoBola del sigh XX (Madrid, 1973) 

MANUEL VALLS 


Donzelli, Domenico 571 

Donovan, Richard Frank {b New Haven, 29 Nov 1891; 
d Middletown, Conn., 22 Aug 1970). American com- 
poser, organist and teacher. He studied at the Yale 
University School of Music, at the Institute of Musical 
Art, New York (MusB 1922), and with Widor in Pans. 
In 1923 he joined the staff of Smith College; he was 
later appointed instructor (1928) and then Battell 
Professor of theory (1947) at Yale, remaining there 
until 1960. From 1936 to 1951 he was conductor of the 
New Haven SO. After an early post-impressionist phase 
his style developed to a lucid polyphony, despite closely 
woven textures, with frequent use of modal themes, 
sometimes of folktunes. After 1950 his music became 
more astringent and chromatic, verging towards aton- 
ality but still characterized by dense polyphony and 
strong asymmetneal rhythms. His Design for Radio 
won the BMl Publication Award and his organ works 
have been often performed. 

WORKS 
{selei live list) 

Orch Wood-notes, fl, sir, harp, 1925. Smoke and Steel, sym poem, 
after Sandburg, 1932, Sym . chamber orch, 1937; Ricercare, ob, str, 
1938, Suite, ob, sir, 1944- 5. Design for Radio, 1945, New England 
Chronicle, 1947. Passacaglia on Vermont Folk Themes, 1948, Sym , 
D. 1956 

('hamber Sextet, wind, pf, 1932, Pf Trio, 1937, Serenade, ob qt, 1939; 
Terzetto, 2 vn, va, 1950, Ww Qt, 1953; Soundings, bn, tpt. pcrc, 
1953 

Choral How far is it to Bethlehem?, female vv, org, 1927, Chanson of 
the Bells of Oseney, female vv, pf, 1930, To all you ladies now at 
hand, male vv, orch, 1932, Fantasy on American Folk Ballads, male 
vv. pf/orch, 1940, Hymn to the Night, female vv, 1947, 4 Songs of 
Nature, female vv, 1953, Mass, unison vv, org, 1955 
Org 2 Chorale Preludes on American Folk Hymns, 1947. Paignion. 
1947; Antiphon and ('horale. 1955 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A Frankenstein ‘Richard Donovan’, American Composers Alliance 
Bulletin, IV (1956) find list of works] 

H WILEY HITCHCOCK 

Donzelli, Domenico {h Bergamo, 2 Feb 1790; d 
Bologna, 31 March 1873). Italian tenor. He sang as a 
boy soprano in Bologna, and after studying with Bianchi 
made his debut in Bergamo as second tenor in Mayr’s 
Ehsa at the age of 18. The following year he went to 
Naples to complete his studies with Viganoni and 
Crivelli. For the next decade he sang the conventional 
florid tenor roles of the period throughout Italy, appear- 
ing in many Rossini operas, including Tancredi, the first 
performance of Torvaldo e Dorliska, L’inganno felice 
and La Cenereniola. Then his voice, which had ranged 
to h' {d" in falsetto), began to grow larger and heavier, 
and he turned to a different repertory. In 1825 he made 
his Paris debut in the title role of Rossini’s Otello, a part 
in which he was very much admired. During his six 
seasons in Paris he sang m the first performances of 
Rossini's II viaggio a Reims, Halevy’s Clari and Berlin’s 
Fausto. In 1829 he appeared at the King’s Theatre, 
London, and the following year sang in 11 pirata, the 
first Bellini opera to be heard there. He returned two 
years later to appear in the same composer’s La stran- 
iera. Meanwhile Bellini had written the part of Pollione 
in Norma for him, and after the first performance at La 
Scala on 26 December 1831 he sang the role in London, 
Venice, Bologna, Trieste and Sinigaglia. By now his 
voice extended naturally only to a\ or c" in falsetto, but 
its volume and sonority had greatly increased. He ap- 
peared in many Donizetti operas, including Fausia, 
Anna Bolena, Parisina, Belisario, Lucia di 
Lammermoor and Roberto Devereux. Two of the 
greatest successes of his later career were in Auber’s 
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Doof 


Masanieilo and Mercadante's II bravo. He retired in 
1844. 

ELIZABETH FORBES 

Doof (Dutch). An ORGAN STOP (Doe/). 

Doolittle, Amos (h Cheshire, Conn., 18 May 1754; d 
New Haven, Conn., 30 Jan 1832). American composer; 
see Psalmody (ii), §11. 

Doorslaer, Georges van (b Mechelen, 27 Sept 1864; d 
Mechelen, 16 Jan 1940). Belgian musicologist. A doctor 
of medicine by profession, he devoted his spare time to 
the history of art and music, in particular that of his 
native Mechelen. He spent the years 1914-18 in 
England, collecting material for his standard reference 
work on Philippe de Monte, whose provenance from 
Mechelen he was able to prove; later, with Jules van 
NufTel and Charles van den Borren, he undertook the 
publication of Monte’s Opera Omnia (1927-39). 
Another of his interests was campanology: the founding 
of the world-famous school at Mechelen in 1922 owed 
much to his efforts. He published numerous articles in 
the Bulletin of the archaeological circle of Mechelen, of 
which he was a member and (1919-26) president. 

Van Doorslaer’s work on Monte and his contem- 
poraries owed its scholarly soundness to critical archival 
research, as did his work in other fields such as bell- 
casting and the copper industry, choir schools and court 
music, organists and organ building, gold- and silver- 
smiths, tapestry, the plastic arts and their exponents, 
and medical history. 

WRITINGS 

'Notes sur les jube.s et maitnses de Malines', Bulletin du Cercle 
archeologique de Maltne.t, xvi (1906), 119-216 
'Johannes a Fine ou Ics van den Eyndc, fondcurs d Malines’, Annates de 
I'Academie r ovale d’uri heotogie de Belgique, lix (1907), 206 66 
'Les Waghcvens, fondcurs dc cloches’, Annales de rAtademie royale 
d 'arch^ologie de Belgique, lx (1908), .101 .526 
‘Les van den Ghein, fondeurs dc cloches’, Annales de I'Academie rovale 
d ’archeologie de Belgique, Ixii (1910), 463 666 
‘L’ancienne Industrie du cuivre a Malines’, Bulletin du Cercle 
archeologique de Malines, xx (1910), 53-113, 265-378, xxii (1912), 
171-356, xxiii (I*?!!), 25-120; xxvn (1922), 117-84, xxviii (1923), 
19-156, xxix (1924), 31-96 

'L’enseignement de I’exposilion d art ancien de Malines en 1911’, 
Annales de rAtademie rovale d’archeologie de Belgique, Ixiv (1912), 
367-498 

‘Herry Bredemers’, Annales de I’Academie royale d'archeologie de 
Belgique, Ixvi (1915), 209-56 

‘Dc toonkunstenaars der familie Vredeman’, Bulletin de I'Academie 
royale d ’archeologie de Belgique ( 1 920), 29 
' Rene del Mel’. Annales de I' A ccademie royale d'archeologie de Belgique. 
Ixix (1921), 221-88 

La vie et les oeuvres de Philippe de Monte (Brussels, 1921) 
‘Histonsche aanteekeningen betreffende de orgels in St Romboutskerk 
te Mechelen’, Mechhnia, iii (1923-4), 38 
‘Severin Comet’, De gulden passer, iii (1925), 163-206 
Le carillon de la lour de Saini-Bomhaut d Malines (Mechelen, 1926) 
De Beiaard van Aalst (Mechelen, 1926) 

'Jean Richafort’, Bulletin del’Acadimie royale d 'archeologie de Belgique 
(1930), 103-61 

'Ludevicus Episcopius’, Bulletin du Cercle archeologique de Malines, 
xxxvi (1931), 49 

'La chapelle musicale dc I’empereur Rodolphe IF, AcM, v (1933), 148 
‘La chapelle musicale de Philippe le Beau', Revue beige d’archeologie et 
d’histolre de I'art, iv (1934), 21-57, 139-65 
La corporation et les ouvrages des orfivres malinois (Antwerp. 1935) 
EDITIONS 

P. de Monte- Motet turn ‘Incltna cor meum’. Opera omnia, i (Bruges, 
1927); Motettum ‘O hone Jesu\ ibid, li (Bruges. 1927); Madrigalium 
spiritualium cum sex vocibus liber primus, ibid, vi (Bruges, 1928), 
Canticum Magnificat, ibid, xii (Bruges, 1930); Collectio decern motet- 
torum, ibid, xv (Bruges, 1930); Liber septimus motet torum, ibid, 
xvii (Bruges, 1931); Liber quartos madrigalium quatuor vocum 
(1581), ibid, xix (Bruges, 1931); Collectto decern carminum gal- 
^ licorum alias chansons frtmqaises, ibid, xx (Bruges, 1932) 
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Archiefen Museum voor vlaams cultuurleven (Antwerp), dossier D 683 
P, Verheyden: ‘In memoriam Dr Georges Van Doorslaer, 1864-1940’. 
Bulletin du Cercle archeologique de Malines, xlv (1940), 57 [includes 
list of writings] 

Bibhotheque de feu le Docteur G. Van Doorslaer, de Malines (Brussels, 
1945) [auction catalogue] 

E. Closson and C. van den Borren: La musique en Belgique du Moyen 
Age d nos jours (Brussels, 1950), 443r 
H. Joosen: ‘Doorslaer, Georges van’, Nationaal biogrqfixch woorden- 
boek, ii (Brussels. 1966), 177 

GODELIEVE SPIESSENS 

Doppd-Be (Ger.). Double Flat. 

Doppelflote (Ger.). An ORGAN STOP. 

Doppelkreuz (Ger.). Double SHARP. 

Doppelleittonklang (Ger.). A chord derived from a 
major or minor triad by replacing one of the notes in the 
triad by the notes lying a minor 2nd above and below it, 
for example (from e-g-b), e-g'^-a~c' (from 

J-a-c'), c~d%-f-g (from o-e~g). The note most often 
replaced is, in the case of a major triad, its root, and of 
a minor triad its 5th. 1 

Dopper, Cornells (b Stadskanaal, nr. Groningen, 7 Feb 
1870; d Amsterdam, 18 Sept 1939). Dutch composer 
and conductor. From 1887 to 1890 he studied at the 
Leipzig Conservatory with Salomon Jadassohn and 
Reinecke, but was for the most part self-taught. In 1896 
he became coach and conductor at the Netherlands 
Opera in Amsterdam. After the dissolution of the com- 
pany in 1903, he became conductor of the Savage Opera 
Company which played in North Amenca. He 
succeeded J. M. S. Heuckeroth as second conductor of 
the Concertgebouw (1908-31) alongside Mengelberg, 
and gave the first Dutch performances of works by 
Ravel and Debussy, as well as organizing the first youth 
concerts in the country. His compositions are charac- 
terized by masterly orchestration, and he made excellent 
arrangements. In his typically late Romantic sym- 
phonies he often evoked Dutch subjects. The choral 
piece De wilgen was particularly popular. 

WORKS 
{selective list) 

Operas. Hct blinde meisjc van Castcl Cuill6, 1892, Fnthjof, 189.5, 
William Ratcliff, 1896-1901, Hci eerekruis, 1904, Don Quichotte, 
n d , inc 

7 syms inci Rembrandt Sym , 1892, Amsterdam Sym , 1912, 
Zuiderzee Sym ,1919 

Cones for 3 drums, ipl, n d , vc, n d ; Ciaconna gotica. orch, 1920 
Choral pieces, songs, chamber music 

Pnncipal publisher Rahter 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

R Mengelberg 'HoMndcr', Handbuch der Musikgeschichte, uiBcrhn, 

2/1930) 

P F Sanders Moderne Ncderlandsche componisten (The Hague, 19^0) 

ROGIER STARREVELD 

Doppio (It.: ’double’). Doppio movimento is a direction 
to double the tempo. Canone doppio is a double canon. 
Doppio pedale is a term used in organ music to denote 
the simultaneous use of both feet on the pedals. 

Doppio bemoUe (It.). Double Flat. 

Doppio diesis (It.). Double Sharp. 

Doppione. A mysterious woodwind instrument of the 
late 16th and early 17th centuries. It may well have been 



a wind-cap shawm with two tubes, either of which could 
be played separately. For details, see Wind-cap 
instruments. 

Doppler. Polish, later Hungarian, family of composers 
and instrumentalists. 

(1) (Albert) Franz [Ferenc] Doppler (h Lemberg 
I now L’vov], 16 Oct 1821; d Baden, nr. Vienna, 27 
July 1883). Flautist, composer and conductor. He was 
taught music first by his father, the composer and 
oboist Joseph Doppler, and made his debut in Vienna at 
the age of 13. After several concert tours with his 
brother (2) Karl Doppler he settled in Pest, where he 
was first flautist in the German Theatre from 1 838 and 
in the Hungarian National Theatre from 1841. His 
tirst opera, Benyovszky, was produced at the National 
Theatre in 1847, and four further Hungarian operas 
were staged there during the next ten years, all with 
considerable success; they combine Italian influences 
(e g. Donizetti) with elements of Russian {Benyovszky), 
Polish {Wanda) and Hungarian music. Again with his 
brother Karl, he took part in the foundation of the 
Hungarian Philharmonic Orchestra in 1853 under the 
conductorship of Ferenc Erkel. The two brothers con- 
tinued to make successful joint concert tours throughout 
Europe, including a visit to the Weimar court in 1854 
when they met Liszt, and to I^ondon in 1856. Franz 
moved in 1858 to Vienna, where he worked for the 
Court Opera as first flautist and assistant (later chieO 
conductor of the ballet. Most of his ballet music, which 
was widely popular, dates from this period and his only 
German opera, Judith, was performed at the court in 
1870. From 1865 he taught the flute at the Vienna 
Conservatory. He was a skilful orchestrator, and his 
transcriptions of some of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies 
became well known. 

WORKS 
{selective list) 

HTWtF 

{unlcw otherwiw stated, perf at Hungarian National Theatre. Pest) 
Henyovs^ky ( Aruna.sia) (opera. 3. R Kofninger, after Kotzebue). 29 Oct 
1K47, vocal score (Pest, n d ) 

Ilka cs a huszarloborzo (Ilka and the hussar recruiting] (opera, 3, J 
Janotyckh von Adlerslein), 29 Dec 1849, vocal score (Pest, n d ). 
parts (Hamburg, n d ) 

Wanda (opera. 3. T Bakody), 20 l>cc 1 850. full score (n p , n.d ). vocal 
score (Pest, n d ) 

A kcl huszar [The two hussars], 1 2 March 1 853, ov , arr pf (Hamburg, 
n d ) 

Salvator Rosa (melodrama, A Degre), composed 1855 
frzsebct (opera, 3, J Czanyuga), 6 May 1857 [Act 1 only. Act 2 by F 
trkcl, Act 3 by K Doppler] 

Judith (Gcr opera, 4, S H Mosenthal), Vienna, Court Opera, 30 Dec 
1870. vocal score (Vienna, 1870) 

15 ballets 

OrHER WORKS 

Chamber L’oiseau dcs boi.s. idyll, fl, 4 hn/pf/harmonium, op.2 1 (Mainz, 
n d ), Fantaisie pastorale hongroise, fl. pf, op 26 (Mainz, n d ); 
Fantaisio sur des motifs hongroises, 2 fl, pf, op. 35 (Mainz, n d.) 
Icollub K. Doppler], Vanations sur un air hongrois, vn, pf (Pest, 
nd ) 

Pf (solo unless otherwise stated)' Pasztor hangok [Shepherd sounds] 
(Pest, 1859); Kossuth-Marsch (Pest, n d ), Impromptu (Pest, 1872), 
t-Ingarische Wcisen, 4 hands, op.41 (Berlin, n d.); Blumen-Walzcr, 
op 44 (Hamburg, n d.) [from ballet Melusine]; Einzugsmarsch zum 
Jagd-Carneval (Vienna, 1880); Introduction and Allegro. 4 hands, 
Regi magyar zene gydngyei, ed. 1 Fay (Vienna, n.d.), Aus der 
Hcimat, 4 hands (Vienna, n.d.) 

Other works: Hungarian ov., orch; ballads, vv, orch; male choruses; 
songs, orch transers , incl F. Liszt. [6] Hungarian Rhapsodies 
(Uipzig, 1874- 5), Grand galop chromatique (Leipzig, 1906) 

(2) Karl [Karoly] Doppler {b Lemberg [now L’vov], 
12 Sept 1825; d Stuttgart. 10 March 1900). Flautist, 
composer and conductor, brother of (1) Franz Doppler. 
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He made several conceit tours with his brother at a 
comparatively early age, and like him was a flautist in 
Pest, first in the German Theatre then in the National 
Theatre, where he also became conductor until 1862, 
and where his Hungarian Singspiel, A grdn&tos t&bor 
(‘The grenadier camp’), was performed in 1853. During 
this lime he compost songs and incidental music with 
some success, both for German stage works and for 
Hungarian folk plays. From 1865 to 1898 he was 
Kapellmeister at the Stuttgart court, where he was again 
involved in work for the theatre. His prizewinning song 
Honji dal (‘Patriotic song’; Pest, 1857) was probably 
his most popular composition; he also wrote some 
piano pieces and collaborated with his brother in 
various arrangements for male chorus. 

(3) Arp&d Doppler {b Pest, 5 June 1857; d Stuttgart, 
13 Aug 1927). Pianist and composer, son of (2) Karl 
Doppler. He studied at the Stuttgart Conservatory and 
later taught the piano there. In 1880 he went to New 
York to teach at the Grand Conservatory, but returned 
after three years to his previous post in Stuttgart. From 
1889 he was chorus master at the Stuttgart Court 
Opera, and his comic opera Halixula was performed 
there in 1891. His other compositions include an opera 
on Shakespeare’s Much Ado about Nothing, orchestral 
variations, a festival overture and some piano music. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

‘Karl Doppler und seine Dcziehungen zu Ungarn*. Pester Llovd 

(Budapest, 15-16 March 1900) 

K Isoz Doppler Ferenc levelei Erkelhez [Letters from Doppler to 

Erkel] (Budapest, 1911) [also in Got.] 

‘Doppler Ferenc’, A zene, xv/1 (1933) 

Z G4rdonyi ‘Doppler’, MGG [with further Hung, bibliography] 

based on MGG (xv, 1 828- 30), by permission of Barenreiter 

zoltAn gArdonyi 

Dorati, Antal (b Budapest. 9 April 1906). American 
conductor and composer of Hungarian birth. The son of 
professional musicians (his father was a violinist in the 
Budapest PO), he entered the Liszt Academy in 
Budapest at the age of 14. He studied there with Bart6k, 
Kodaly and Leo Weiner, and also read philosophy at 
Vienna University. After graduating at 18 he became a 
repetiteur at the Budapest Royal Opera, where he made 
his conducting debut the same year (1924) and 
remained for four years. 

In 1928 he became assistant to Fritz Busch at the 
Dresden Opera, then musical director at Munster 
(1929-33). He spent the next eight years as conductor 
with the Ballets Russes dc Monte Carlo (successor to 
the Dyagilev company), taking musical charge of the De 
Basil wing after the 1938 split. He toured with the 
company in Europe, North America, Australia and New 
Zealand; his numerous guest appearances with major 
orchestras included his American concert d6but with the 
National Symphony of Washington in 1937. In 1941 he 
became musical director of the new American Ballet 
Theater and for four years helped significantly to estab- 
lish its professional basis. He became an American 
citizen in 1947. 

From 1945 Dorati acquired a distingwshed 
reputation as an orchestral trainer, beginning with his 
postwar reorganization of the Dallas SO (1945-9). He 
then spent 1 1 years as musical director of the 
Minneapolis SO, making it internationally known 
through gramophone records. His European tours at 
this time included an association with the LSO (with 
which he made his British concert d6but in 1946) that 
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was influential on its later standards. He also took an 
active interest in the Hungarian refugee orchestra, the 
Philharmonia Hungarica, on its formation in 1957, later 
becoming its honorary president; between 1970 and 
1973 he recorded with this orchestra all Haydn’s sym- 
phonies. He was made a Chevalier des Arts et dcs 
Lettres by the French government and is a Knight of the 
Swedish Order of Vasa. 

A frequent guest-conductor of opera in Fiurope and 
North America, Dorati made his Covent Garden debut 
in 1962 with Rimsky-Korsakov’s The Golden Cockerel. 
His talents have usually benefited most from close and 
continuous contact with an orchestra, and he resumed a 
regular appointment in 1963 as principal conductor of 
the BBC SO, when he rebuilt its corporate personality 
after it had been a year without an appointed conductor. 
He moved to the Stockholm PO in a similar capacity in 
1966, and in 1970 he also became musical director of 
the Washington National Symphony, which he con- 
ducted at the inaugural concert at the Kennedy Center 
(9 September 1971). In 1975 he became senior conduc- 
tor of the RPO. Throughout his career Dorati has cham- 
pioned Bartok’s music, and given many first perform- 
ances of contemporary works. His conducting is 
distinguished by vigorous direct rhythm and an acute 
ear for rich colour. 

He has composed more than 20 works in an idiom he 
has described as ‘recognizably contemporary but not 
unafraid of melody’, all publicly performed, and has 
published numerous orchestral arrangements, including 
the Johann Strauss music for Graduation Ball (1940), a 
widely successful ballet by David Lichme His autobio- 
graphy, Notes of Seven Decades, was published in 1979 

WORKS 

{\elecH\>e list) 

Vc (one. W46, The Way (dramalic cantata, Olaudcl). A, Bai 
narrator, chorus, orch, 1954, Sym , 1957, The Two Enchantments 
of Li-Tai-Po, Bar, chamber orch, 1958, Missa brevis, chorus, 
pcrc, 1959, Magdalena, choreographic poem, Pf Cone , Chamber 
Music, S, 25 insts 

1 1 other orch and vocal works, chamber and pf pieces, songs 
Principal publishers Bciwin Mills, Chester, Leeds, Suvini Zerboni 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

M. Rayment ‘Antal Dorati', Audio Retard Review, ii/4(l962), 17 (with 
discography by F. F Clough and G J Cuming] 

G. Turner: ‘Antal Dorati Talks', Records and Recording, xviii/2 (1974). 
12 [with discography by M Ashman, suppi to discography, xviii/5 
(1975). 8] 

NOPL G(X>DWIN 

Dorati [Doratius], Girolamo [Geronimo, Hieronymus] 
(b Lucca, baptized 26 Jan 1590; d Lucca, between 17 
Aug and 11 Oct 1617). Italian composer and organist. 
He was the son of the trombonist Michele Dorati and 
the grandson of the composer Nicolao Dorati. Girolamo 
was probably the organist at S Piercigoli in Lucca. His 
Psalmi ad Vesperas for eight voices and organ continuo 
was published in Venice in 1609. He did not merely 
alternate the two choruses following the verse divisions, 
but varied the structure, often achieving an impressive 
sonority within a basically simple harmonic and homo- 
phonic style. Two motets by him arc in Promptuarii 
musici (Strasbourg, 1617). 

For bibliography see Dorati, nk olao. 

GABRIELLA BIAGI RAVENNI 

Dorati, Nicolao [Nicolaus, Niccolo, Nicolo] {b 
Granaiola, Lucca, rl513; d Lucca, Feb 1593). Italian 
composer and trombonist. In late 1543 he was a trom- 
bonist in the Musica di Palazzo, a group of musicians 
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engaged by the Lucca government. In 1557 he became 
its director, an appointment that he held until his death. 
His music, though not original, shows a tapable as- 
similation of contemporary trends, particularly in the 
choice of texts, expressive treatment and Uhe use of 
chromaticism. Some madrigals betray (Florentine 
influence in the prevalence of homophonic parages and 
syllabic text-setting 

Nicolao’s younger brother Bartolomeo {d Lijcca, Feb 
1603) was also a trombonist in the Musica di Palaz/o 
from February 1.546 until his death Nicolao’s sons, 
Lorenzo (/> Lucca, baptized 29 Jan 1563, d Lyons, be- 
tween 1611 and 1613) and Michele (/> Lucca, baptized 20 
May 1560. d Lucca 5 Sept 1620) also belonged to the 
group, the former from 21 October 15S2 to 31 January 
1584 and the latter from 19 July 1581 until his death 
WORKS 

II primo libro di madngah, 5vv (Venice, 1549) 

Li madngdii, 5-8vv. Iibro II (Venice, 1559) 

II ici/o libio (le madngah 5vv (Venice. 1561) 

II quarto libro de madrigali, 5vv (Venice, 1567) 

Lc slan/c della signora Vitlona Colonna 4vv (Venice, 1570) 
Madngah libro 1, 6vv (Venice, 1579) 

2 motetj., 6vv, jn 1585*, 1585^ 1 madngal, 5vv, in 1548'*’ 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

1. Ncrici Storia della musica in Lutcu 1 879 /(1 969), 19?ll 

A Bonaccorsi Macsin di Lucia i Guami e aliri muMiisii (Hoicntc 

1967), 1221 

(j Biagi Ravenni 'I Dorati musicisti lucchesi alia luce di niiou 

documenii d’archivio', RIM, vii (1972), t9 81 

CJABRII LLA BIAGI RAVENNI 

Dordiglione (It.). TOURDION. 

Doret, Gustave (b Aiglc, 20 Sept 1866; d Lau.sanne, 19 
April 1943). Swiss composer and conductor. From 
1885 to 1887 he studied under Joachim m Berlin, and 
then he went to Paris to study composition with 
Theodore Dubois and Massenet. He made his career in 
that city, first as second conductor for the Concert.s 
d’Harcourt, and later as concert director of the Societc 
Nationale. He conducted the first performance of his 
friend Debussy’s PrHude d Tapres-midi d'un faune on 
23 December 1894. His fame as a composer extended at 
the same time as his activities as conductor at the head 
of the principal orchestras of Europe: with Debussy he 
toured Holland in 1914. Spending half of his time in 
Switzerland and half in Paris, he composed La fete des 
vignerons for Vevey in 1905, and revised it in 1927. The 
Opera-Comique in Paris successfully gave Les armailk^ 
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in 1906, and another opera, La tisseuse d'orties, was 
performed in Paris in 1927. He was very attracted to 
opera and wrote, in collaboration with Rene Morax, 
several works for the Theatre du Jorat, which opened at 
Meziercs (Vaud) in 1908 with Henriette, These works 
created a form of popular theatre which met with great 
success in Switzerland, France and Belgium. He also 
wrote a great deal of choral music. 

He received numerous honours, and throughout his 
life he exercised a considerable influence on music in 
Switzerland through his uncompromising personality 
and his abilities as a conductor. As music correspondent 
for several newspapers in Lausanne and Geneva, he 
directed the music of French Switzerland, until then 
more influenced by German music, towards France, yet 
without losing its national character. He wrote almost 
no purely orche.stral works, showing a great preference 
for vocal music through which he could frankly and 
bluntly express the spirit of the people evident in their 
historical dramas and legends. His use of timbre and his 
unprepared modulations remind one of Debussy, 
although he lacked Debussy’s subtlety and mobility, and 
his lyncal lines betray the pupil of Massenet. Never- 
theless his art is always sincere and truly personal, and 
he created a tradition conforming to the sensibilities of 
his countrymen. Several of his songs and choruses have 
almost been assimilated into the folk music of French 
speaking Europe. 

WORKS 
(aW<’< tive li\i) 

OPF.RAS 

Maedeli (2, Cum, D Baud-Bovy), 1901, Lcs armaillis (3, Cam, Baud- 
Bovy), 1906. Hcnncllc (4, Moiax), 1908, Alienor (5, Morax), 1910, 
Loys (3, P Quillard), 191 1, Le nam du Haj.li (3, Cam, Baud-Bovy). 
1912, La null dcs qualre temps (4. Morax), 1912, Tell (5. Morax). 
1914, Davel (5, Morax), 1923, La lis.scuse d’ortics (4, Morax), 1926; 
Ldicrrect I'eau (Morax), 1933, La servanted’Evoienc (Morax). 1939 

OTHER WORKS 

lcs- 7 purole.s du Chrisl, oralorio, 1895, La Ictc de.s vigneronsi (fe&tivai 
play. Morax). 1905. rev (P Girard). 1927 
Suile icssmoise, orch, Sir Qt. IX Cl Qnl, c 
Choral piccc.s, songs 
Principal publishers Foclisch, Rouurt 

WRITINGS 

MuMifiM’ el muMciens (Lausanne, 1915) 

Ijeitres u ma niece \ur la musique en Sui\.\c (Geneva, 1918) 

Pour noire independanee musicale (Geneva, 1919) 

Im mwiique en Suisse romande iroLs precurseurs Hugo dc Senger, 
a v4 Koella, Henri P/u/nlio/( Lausanne, 1930) 

Temp<i et iontreiemps (Fribourg, 1942) 

BIBIJOCJRAPHY 
J Dupericr, Gustave Dorei (Lausanne, 1932) 

V Vincent Theatre du Jorat (Ncuchatel, 1933) 

R Morax ‘L'oeuvre dc Gustave Dorct', Revue musicale de Same 
romande, xix/3 ( 1 966), 3 

Tctircs inedites dc Gustave Dorct a Rene Morax', Revue musuale de 
Suisse romande, xix/3 (1966), 7 

P Mcylan ‘Gustave Dorei musicien dc theatre', Revue muwra/t'.vuiv.ve, 
cvi (1966), 293 PIFRRE MHYLAN 

Borffel, Alfred {h Waldenburg, Saxony, 24 Jan 1821; 
Leipzig, 22 Jan 1905). German music librarian and 
writer on music. He received his first musical training 
Irom the Waldenburg organist J. A. Trube. At the age of 
14 he moved to Leipzig, where he studied with G. W. 
Link, C. G. Muller, K. Kloss and later Mendelssohn and 
^humann. He soon established himself in Leipzig as a 
piano and theory teacher. On the invitation of 
Schumann, he look a position with Breitkopf & Hartcl 
1845, preparing piano arrangements and, from the 
following year, also contributing to the Neue Zeitschrift 
/“f Musik, Later he wrote for the Musikalisches 


Wochenblatt and the Leipzig Nachrichten, In 1860 he 
succeeded K. F. Becker as curator of the music depart- 
ment of the Leipzig city library. The following year he 
opened his own music lending library, which was con- 
tinued by his son; it was later purchased by C. F. Peters 
and became the basis of the Musikbibliothek Peters 
(founded in 1894). Dorffel was awarded an honorary 
doctorate from the University of Leipzig in 1885. 

Dorffel was noted for his meticulous work in editing 
and proofreading works for Breitkopf & Hartcl and 
Peters; Wagner praised his supervision of the publica- 
tion of the score of Tristan und Isolde. His many edi- 
tions include several volumes of the Bach Gesellschaft 
Gesamtausgabe of the works of Bach (including cantatas 
111-30 and 171-90), an index to the first 120 cantatas 
and a thematic index to Bach’s instrumental works. 
Dorffel was important as a music critic in Leipzig and 
contributed significantly to the Gewandhaus concerts. 
WRITINGS 

Katalog der Dorffelschen Musikhthliothek (Leipzig, 1861) 
Instrumentafionslehre (LeipFAg, 1864) [trans of H Berlioz; Tratt^ de 
Tmstrumentatton. Pans, 1 844J 

Der Orchesierdingenl (Leipzig. 1864) (trans of H Berlioz; Le chef 
d'orrhesire. Pans. 1856] 

ThematLsches yerzeichnis der Instrumentalwerke von J S Bach 
(Leipzig, 1867, 2/1882) 

Friedrich Rochhtz sein Lehen und Wirken (Leipzig, 1868) 

Fuhrer durch die musikalische iVelt (Leipzig, 1868) 

Literarisches Verzeuhms der im Druck erschienenen Werke von Robert 
Sihumann (Leipzig, 1871 ) 

Thematisehes Verzeichnts zu den Kirchenkantaten I -120 [vo« J. S 
(l.eipzig. 1878) 

Ge\( hichte der Gewandhausiomerte zu l^'ipzig (l.cip/ig, 1S84/RI972) 
Numerous articles m NZM (from 1846) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

K Bemsdorf Neues Universallexikon der Tonkunst (Dresden, 1856), 
suppi 

F G Jansen, ed Robert Schumanns Hriefe (Leipzig, 1904) 

W Altmann, cd Ru hard Wagners Brief weihsel mit semen Verlegern 
(Leipzig, 1911) 

O von Hasc Breukopj d( Hiiricl Gedenkschrijt (Leipzig, 4/1919) 

H Becker ‘Dorffel, Alfred', NDB 

GAYNOR G JONES 

Dorfman, Joseph {h Odessa, 3 Aug 1940). Israeli com- 
poser of Soviet origin. He studied with Starkowa for the 
piano and Kogan for composition at the Odessa 
Conservatory (1958-65) and took a doctorate at the 
Gnesin Institute (1968- 71). In 1973 he moved to Israel 
and joined the staff of Tcl-Aviv University. Though the 
works he wrote in the USSR were influenced by early 
20lh-century Russian music and by Hindemith, in Israel 
he turned to graphic notation and to specifically Jewish 
subjects. 

{seleclive kst) 

Works in conventional notation Prelude and Fugue, pf, 1963; Pf Suite, 
1964, 2 pf sonatas, 1965, 1969, 2 sir qls. 1965, 1970; Perpetuum 
mobile, sir, 1965. Divertimento, sir, 1966, Sym., 1967; Orch Suite, 
1970, Ov , 1971 

Graphic works. Twelve Tribes of Israel, perc, slides, 1974; Ascent, pf, 
perc, 1974, The Slones of Jerusalem, ballade, 1974; Visions, 1 sir, 
1974, Duo. kbd, 1 str, 1975, Solo, kbd, 197.5, Kol nidrei, vn, 1975, 
Songs of Shulamit. S, fl. va, hpd, 1975, Sir Qt, 1975; Wind Qnl, 
1975 

Principal publisher. Israel Music Institute 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

W Y FJias; The Music of Israel (Tcl-Aviv, in preparation) 

WILLIAM Y. ELIAS 

Dorian. The common name for the second of the eight 
church modes, the authentic mode on D. 

Originally * Dorian' was an ancient Greek tribal name 
that was used to designate one of the harmoniaU as 
mentioned in Plato’s Republic or Aristotle’s Politics, 
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along with the names Phrygian, Lydian, Mixolydian and 
some others. The 2nd-century Hellenistic theorist 
Ptolemy of Alexandria used these terms, along with 
Hypodorian, Hypophrygian and Hypolydian, to desig- 
nate the seven tonoi, or transposition keys. Four cen- 
turies later Boethius, basing his discussion on Ptolemy, 
described these seven names as toni, tropi, vel modi 
(‘tones, tropes or modes') in the fourth book of his De 
institutione musica, still with the meaning of transposi- 
tion keys. In the late 9th-century Carolingian treatise 
Alia musica an eighth name, Hypcrmixolydian, taken 
from another part of the fourth book of Boethius's 
treatise, was added; this term was replaced by 
Hypomixolydian in the Nova exposition a commentary 
on the Alia musica. This set of eight terms, beginning 
with Dorian and ending with Hypomixolydian, was 
given a new sense in the Nova expositio: it designated a 
set of eight diatonic species of the octave, each con- 
ceived as the juxtaposition of a 5th and a 4th, which 
were said to be the tonal embodiments of the eight 
modes of Gregorian chant. 

In the Middle Ages and Renaissance the Dorian 
mode was described in two ways: as the diatonic octave 
species from d to <f , divided at a and composed of a first 
species of 5th (tone-semitone -tone-tone) plus a first 
species of 4th (tone-semitone-tone), thus d-e-f-g- 
a -f a- h e' d'\ and as a mode whose FlNAl was d and 
whose Ambitus, or range, was c-d'^ with upward exten- 
sion ‘by licence' as far as e' or f' (the note Ah' could also 
occur ‘by licence'). In addition to the final, the note a - 
the tenor of the corresponding first psalm tone - was 
regarded as an important melodic function in the first 
church mode. 

The expression ‘Dorian mode’ is often used to refer to 
the general tonal organization of Renaissance and 
Baroque polyphonic compositions whose chief scale de- 
gree is D, whose parts range more or less within the 
Dorian or the HYPODORIAN ambitus and whose prin- 
ciple cadential degrees are D, A and F in the first rank 
and C, G and E in the second rank. Compositions of this 
kind, though their most important harmony is what is 
now called the D minor triad, cannot really be said to 
be in the harmonic tonality, or key, of D minor. This 
polyphonic application of the Dorian mode is often 
found transposed up a 4th to G, and works having the 
properties of the polyphonic Donan mode but set in the 
cantus mollis (i.e. with a one-flat signature), and having 
G as their chief scale degree are often said to be ‘in G 
Dorian'. As late as the 18th century, works in the tonal 
minor mode were notated as if in the polyphonic Donan 
mode, with one fewer flat in the key signature and the 
flattened sixth degree treated as an accidental (c.g. 
Bach's solo Violin Sonata in G minor BWVlOOl). 

‘Dorian mode' is also often used to desenbe 
European folksongs, and even non-Westem melodies, in 
which the relationship of the most prominent scale de- 
gree (the final or apparent tonic) to the scale type seems 
similar to that in the Dorian church mode. 

See also Mode 

HAROLD S POWERS 

Dorian, Frederick (h Vienna, 1 July 1902). American 
musicologist and critic of Austrian birth. In 1925 he 
received the PhD from the University of Vienna, where 
he worked with Adler. He was trained in composition 
and conducting at the Osterreichische Staatsakademie 
and was a member of the Schoenberg seminar in 


Vienna; he also studied theory and conducting with 
Webern and piano with Edward Steuermann. He was 
music critic of the Berliner Morgenpost from 1930 to 
1933. In 1934 he became Parisian music correspondent 
for the Frankfurter Zeitung and from 1935 to 1936 he 
wrote for the Neues Wiener Journal. In America he held 
the position of professor of music at Carnegie- Mellon 
University from 1936 until 1971, when he was appoin- 
ted Andrew Mellon Lecturer in Music there; he became 
professor emeritus in 1975. In 1977 he was visiting 
professor of musicology at the Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem, and later visiting professor of music history 
at the Curtis Institute, Philadelphia. 

Dorian's books are written both for the musical 
scholar and the educated general reader. In Commitment 
to Culture he gave an account o! the history of patron- 
age and its contemporary sources in western Europe; 
The Musical Work,shop is a lucid discussion of the 
creative process in music; and The History of Music m 
Performance documents its subject with the works and 
writings of major composers from the Renaissance to 
the present. 

WRITINGS j 

Die Fugenarbeit in den Werken Beethovens (diss , U of Vienna, 1925, 

extracts in DTO, xiv (1927). suppl , 75 106) \ 

The History of Music in Perjormance (New York, 1942, u/l 966) 

The Musical Workshop (New York. 1947) \ 

‘Webern als I.ehrer’, Melos, xxvii (I960), 101 
Commitment to Culture (Pittsburgh. 1964) 

PAULA MORCiAN 

Dorian sixth. The raised sixth degree in the minor 
mode; the interval between the tonic and the raised 6th 
(e.g C~Alq in C minor, instead of C-Ab). It takes its 
name from the Donan mode, in which the raised 6th is a 
distinguishing characteristic The term is generally 
applied to neo-modal music, for example to the use of a 
subdominant major inad in the minor mode (F-Atj-C 
in C minor). 

Dorico, Valerio (A Ghedi, nr Brescia, cl 500; d Rome, 
1565). Italian music printer. His entire professional 
career was spent in Rome. From March 1526 to April 
1 527 he collaborated with the printer Giovanni 
Giacomo Pasoti of Parma on six of the eight music 
books Pasoti printed for the Roman publisher Giacomo 
Giunta. By 1531 Donco was established as an indepcU' 
dent printer and bookseller, producing at least five col- 
lections of music and one musical treatise during the 
next six years. In all the music books with which his 
name is associated from the 1520s and 1530s, Donco 
used the double-impression method of printing; after 
Pasoti's disappearance from Rome dunng the sack of 
1527, Dorico retained possession of his types and 
decorative materials, using them in his own editions in 
the 1530s. After a musical hiatus of seven years, he 
adopted the single-impression method, devised by 
Attaingnant, for his -edition of Morales's masses in 
1544. Until his death he and his brother Luigi printed 
26 music books and two musical treatises. His heirs 
continued to print music until 1 572, contributing seven 
additional prints. 

The musical activity of the Dorico firm comprised 
about a sixth of its total production, and slightly more 
than half of all the music printed in Rome during the 
middle third of the 16th century, including masses, 
motets, madrigals, laudi, lute tablatures and instrumen- 
tal ricercares. Some historical importance attaches to 
Dorico’s otherwise limited musical activity: he is 



credited with the first collection to use the word 
‘madrigal' to describe its contents {Lihro primo de la 
serena, 1530), and he was the first to print the sacred 
music of Palestrina and Animuccia. Dorico claimed 
credit for choosing the music he printed only twice in 
his career. Apparently he preferred to receive commis- 
sions, often from local composers, a practice that guar- 
anteed him both financial support and free editorial 
assistance from the musicians he served. Donco’s sur- 
viving music books are well organized, thoughtfully 
illustrated and reasonably well edited. His folio editions 
of masses by Morales, Palestrina, Rodio and Animuccia 
are modelled visually on Antico’s Liher quindecim mis- 
sarum^ but the belief that he inherited typographical 
material from Antico seems to be apocryphal. 

Tor A Donco title-pugc sw Pai fstrina, Giovanni pipri iiir.i da. fig 1 
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SUZANNE Ci C'LISK'K 

Ddring, Johann Friedrich Samuel {h Gatterstadt, nr 
Qucrfurl, 16 July 1766, d Altenburg, 27 Aug 1840). 
German bass and teacher. He attended the 
Thomasschulc in Leipzig from 1779, and as a pupil of 
the choirmaster J F Doles he soon became the chorus 
prefect. In 1789 he met Mozart, who gave an organ 
concert there, but he declined Mozart’s offer to take him 
to Vienna, as he was receiving a royal bursary to study 
theology at the University of Leipzig. He took his final 
examination m Dresden in 1791 and became a private 
tutor. On Dolcs’s recommendation, he became Kantor 
at the Nikolaikirche in Luckau, Lower Lusatia, in 1793, 
two years later, however, he moved to Gorlitz, where he 
was active for almost two decades as a Kantor and 
schoolteacher. In 1814 he succeeded J G Krebs as 
Kantor of Altenburg. 

Thoroughly schooled in music, Donng appeared with 
success as a bass, a violinist, a pianist and an organist. 
He was also highly regarded as a conductor and singing 
teacher His sacred music was admired by his contem- 
poraries for Its melodic qualities, but it was largely 
unpublished and almost none has survived. His desire to 
provide a good general musical education is evident in 
his attempt to make the melodies in his chorale books 
easier to read by means of a system of letter notation 
similar to German organ tablaturc. 

WORKS 

{extani work.\ only) 

Strom’ hin (cantata), chorus, orch, IK23, D~LEm, Ncujahrslied (M 
Claudius), 4vv. pf (Altenburg, n d.) 

Arrs (for 4vv. unless otherwise stated) Hcihg ist Ciott (several ver- 
sions). 1794, LUC, Diedrei Rosen des l.ebens (from the Dan ), 4vv, 
fl. pf (Gorlitz, 1799); Vollslandiges Gorlit/er Choralmelodienbuch 
(Gorlitz, 1802, suppl , 1811), Sammlung ciniger Lieder und Ancn, 
Iv, pf, I (Gorlitz, 1809), 12 vicrstimmige Chorgesange (Leipzig, 

1814) , Vollslandiges Altenburger Choralmelodienbuch (Altenburg, 

1815) . 27 Choralmelodicn (Leipzig, 1827), Jauchzct dem Hcrrn allc 
Well (Telemann, formerly ascribed to Bach), motet. 8vv (Leipzig, 
n.d ) 

WRITINGS 

Afwttv zur Benchiigunfi des Urtheils uber die musikalischen Singerhore 
auf den gelehrlen protestantLschen Schulen Deutschlamb (Gorlitz, 
181 1) (4 essays] 

'^nweisung zum Singen, i (Gorlitz, 1 805) 

Ltwas zur Benchtigung des Urtheils iiher den musikalischen Unterricht 
imd die Ubung dieser schSnen Kunsi (Altenburg, 1817) 

Articles in Lausitzer Monaisschrift ( 1 806-8) 
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BERND BASFLT 

Dorman, Elizabeth. English singer; see YOUNG family. 
Dorn (Ger ). PLECTRUM. 

Dorn, Heinrich Ludwig Egmont {h Konigsberg, 14 Nov 
1804; d Berlin, 10 Jan 1892). German composer, con- 
ductor and writer. After having studied singing, theory, 
the piano and the organ, in 1823 he was forced by his 
family to study law. He then made several long journeys 
through Germany, during which he met Weber in 
Dresden, and moved to Berlin where he studied music 
with Ludwig Berger, Bernhard Klein and Zelter. In 
1826 his heroic-comic opera Rolands Knappen was 
performed for the first time at the Konigstadt Theatre. 
He became a co-editor of the Berliner Allgemeine 
Musikzcitung and was one of Spontini's defenders. 

Dorn’s career as a conductor began with his appoint- 
ment to the city theatre of Konigsberg (1828); sub- 
sequently he was conductor in Leipzig (1829-32), 
where Schumann became his counterpoint pupil, 
Hamburg (1832) and Riga, where for a time he was a 
friend of Wagner. In 1836 he organized the first music 
festival of the Russian Baltic provinces in Riga. In 1843 
he succeeded Kreutzer as the opera conductor and city 
musical director m Cologne, from 1844 to 1847 he 
directed the Lower Rhine music festivals and in 1848 he 
founded the Rhemische Musikschule (which later 
became the Cologne Conservatory under his successor 
Ferdinand Hiller). After the death of Nicolai, he became 
conductor of the Berlin opera with W. Taubert and 
worked there until his retirement in 1869. He continued 
to teach and write, publishing articles in the Berlin 
newspaper Die Post 

Although he was esteemed primarily as a conductor, 
Dorn composed a large number of operas, including a 
setting of the Nibclung saga (1854), orchestral works, 
chamber music and choruses, but could establish a 
reputation only with his humorous lieder, which enjoyed 
some popularity dunng his lifetime. As a result of his 
association with Wagner in Riga, Dom became an ir- 
reconcilable opponent of Wagner’s music; his own is 
inclined to a Biedermeier-likc conservatism, and he cul- 
tivated a popular naivety. 

WORKS 

Operas Rol.inds Knappen (H Doin). Berlin, 1826, 4 pieces pubd as 
op 1 (Berlin, fl826), Der Zauberer und das Ungethum (Dorn, von 
Minutoli), Berlin, 1827, Die Betllcrin (K von Hoitei), Konigsberg, 
1827. Romanze, op 6, no 2 (Leipzig, rl827), Abu Kara (L Bcch- 
stem), Leipzig. 1831, vocal score (Leipzig, IK'^l). ov and 8 pieces, 
op 1 8 (Leipzig, r 1 831), Der ScholTe von Pans (A Wohlbruck), Riga, 
1838, Das Banner von England ( K Alt, after Scott). Riga, 1841, Die 
Nibelungen (h. Gerber), op 73, Weimar, 1854, vocal (Berlin, 1854); 
Elin Tag in Russland (J C Griinbaum, after Scribe), Berlin, 1856, 
l>cr Bolcnlaufcr von Pirna (M Hcydrich, after Mcl6svillc), Berlin, 
1865, vocal score (Berlin. 71865), Gcwitlcr bci Sonnenschein 
(C Numcr), Dresden. 1865, ancUc ’S war einmal in jungcr Geek 
(Berlin, 1866) 

Orch Fcstouvcrturc,op.8;Dombaufcstouvcrlurc,op 60,Fcstouvcrliirc, 
op 69; Ouverture zur Gencsungsfeier des Kdnigs, Berlin, 1850 
Chamber Sonata. E, pf, vc/vn, op S.Bagalelle, 2 vn, va, vc, op 106 
(Berlin. 1872) 
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Dornel, Louis-Antoine 

Other works. Numerous choral works, incl. Tc Deum, solo vv, chorus, 
orch, op 6S (Mainz, cl8S0); pf pieces, clOO songs 

WRITINGS 

Sponmt in Deutschland {Leipzig, 1830) 

Aus meinem Lehen (Berlin, 1870-86) 

Das promomche Statu! der kbnighchen Akademte der Kunste in Berlin 
(Berlin, I87S) 
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HORST LHIJCHTMANN 

Dornel, Louis-Antoine {h cl 680; d Pans, soon after 
1756). French organist and composer. His name first 
appears in the archives of Ste MadcIcine-en-la-Cile, 
Paris, where he was appointed organist in 1706; he had 
competed against Rameau on that occasion, and owed 
his success to Rameau’s refusal to accede to the condi- 
tions laid down by the church authorities. Ten years 
later, in 1716, Dornel left Ste Madeleine for the abbey 
of Ste Genevieve where, after deputizing for Andre 
Raison until the latter’s death m 1719, he was appointed 
his successor. In 1725 he also became maitre de 
musique to the Academic Fran 9 aise, in which capacity 
he was required to write and direct a motet for the feast 
of St Louis celebrated each year by the Academic on 25 
August. References in the Mercure de France (April 
1726, June and July 1729, December 1736) reveal that 
the motets composed for these occasions were also 
heard at the Concert Spirituel. Unfortunately none of 
them has survived Despite indications that Domel’s 
compositions were found pleasing (his motet of 1727 
was considered ‘fort beau’, and the Mercure for August 
1731 reports that his motet Domine Dominus nosier 
performed on St Louis’s Day that year was ‘fort ap- 
plaud!’), he lost his post to Rebel in 1742. The circum- 
stances of this premature retirement suggest that Dome! 
was the victim of an intrigue. Apart from a reference in 
the Mercure of June 1745 to the performance of his 
motet Laudate pueri Dominum at the king’s mass, 
nothing more is known about his career. In view of La 
Borde’s statement, published in 1780, that Dornel had 
died some 25 years previously at the age of 75, and in 
the absence of more precise information, it must be 
assumed that he died during the 1750s, but not before 
1756, the date of an autograph manuscript of organ 
pieces. 

While none of Domel’s occasional sacred music has 
survived, much else has. His extant works include his 
first serious instrumental compositions, published under 
the title Livre de simphonies contenant six suittes en 
trio . . . avec une sonate en quatuor (Paris, 1709). This 
was quickly followed by two other instrumental collec- 
tions, one of violin sonatas and flute suites, one of trio 
sonatas; he also left a published collection of harpsi- 
chord pieces and the organ manuscript referred to 
above. He was active as a composer of secular vocal 
music, and published at least two solo cantatas; his 
name also appears in connection with airs published in 
Mercure (July 1731, August 1748) and in the collec- 


tions of Ballard (between 1704 and 1735), as well as in 
other popular anthologies. His theoretical work, Le tour 
du clavier sur tous les tons majeurs et mineurs, is in pan 
concerned with opposing the use of ‘tons outrez' (keys 
with more than three sharps or flats). 

Dornel, composing at a time when Italian music was 
prominent in Paris, was mojit overtly influenced and 
inspired by Corelli and the Italian school in his tnos and 
solo sonatas. For example, the 171 1 violin sonatas each 
have either four or five movements, alternately slow and 
fast, with a characteristic interplay of motifs between 
solo and bass, Corcllian suspensions and circling 
sequences. Much of Dorncl’s writing has a polyphonic 
bias, due no doubt to his training as an organist. The 
most telling observations on his music are those by his 
contemporaries. La Borde reflected that Dornel ‘avail 
heaucoup de reputation dans son temps, ct la meritait en 
partie’. In his own time, Nemeitz {Sejour de Pans, 
1727) made favourable mention of him, as did the 
Mercure, which described the harpsichord pieces as ‘fort 
estimees et de tres facile execution’. Dornel is certainly a 
minor figure, and his music is uneven. But at its best, for 
example m the fine set of organ versets in A minor, n 
reveals a competence and imaginativeness approaching 
that of Clerambaull. \ 

WORKS 1 

(all primed work \ published in Parii) ' 

VOCAI 

Lcs caracleres clc la musique (cantala). Iv, insls (1721) 

Lc lombeau de C'lonndc (cantala), B. vn (1723) 

Airs pubd smsly in the Meriure de Frame and in IHlh-ccntury 
anthologies 

Molds, lost, inci Eructa vit cor meum, 1 726. Domme Dominus nosier. 
1731, Laudate puen Dominum 

Us cloves d’Apollon (divertissement), pert Concert t ranvais, I72‘l. 
lost 

INSfRI'MFNlAI 

Livrc dc simphonies umtciianl 6 suittes en I no. fls, vns, ob.s, avci 
1 soiulc on quatuor, ‘\)p 1 (1709) 

[KJ Sonates, vn. et (4) suites, fl, be, op 2 (171 1 ) 
j8] Sonates en trio, fls. vns, obs, op .1(1713) 

Concerts dc simphonies contenant 6 concerts en trio, fls, vns. obs 
(1723) 

Pieces dc clavecin (1731) 

Org pieces, /-’-Pijij, ed N Dufoiircq. L -4 Dornel ! tvre d'nrgue{Vs\\s 
n d ) 

WRITINGS 

le lour du clavier sur tous les tons mufeurs et mineurs (Pans, 174*1) 

BIBLKXJRAPHY 

J -B dc La Horde kssai sur la musique ant tenne et modernc, in (Pans, 
1780/R1972) 414 

1. de U Laurcncic L et ole fran^aise de violon dt' LuIIy a hotn. i 
(Pam. l922//fl971), 18()IT 

EDWARD HIGGINBO'ITOM 

Dorotheos a Bemdba. See Pers, DIRCK PIETERSZOON 

Dorset Garden Theatre. London theatre used in the I7lh 
century for productions with music; see LONDON, 
§IV, 3. 

Dorsey. American family of jazz instrumentalists and 
band-leaders. Jimmy (James) Dorsey (h Shenandoah, 
Penn., 29 Feb 1904; d New York, 12 June 1957) and 
his brother Tommy [Thomas] Dorsey {h Shenandoah, 
19 Nov 1905; d Greenwich, Conn., 26 Nov 1956) both 
learnt several instruments and played professionally as 
teenagers; Tommy concentrated on the trombone and 
trumpet and Jimmy on the alto saxophone and even- 
tually the clarinet, on which he was self-taught. In New 
York from 1924 they worked and recorded with such 
influential groups as Jean Goldkette’s, Red Nichols’s, 
Paul Whiteman’s and the California Ramblers. From 



]928 they recorded as the Dorsey Brothers’ Orchestra, 
and in 1933 they jointly formed a dance band under this 
name. After frequent quarrels they separated in 1935, 
Jimmy to take over the brothers’ dance band and 
Tommy to form a jazz orchestra. Both groups were 
immediately successful and made a great many record- 
ings, Jimmy’s with a popular orientation and Tommy’s 
with a substantial jazz repertory featuring prominent 
jazz musicians such as Bud Freeman, Bunny Berrigan, 
Buddy Rich, Buddy DeFranco and Charlie Shavers, as 
well as the arranger Sy Oliver and vocalist Frank 
Sinatra The brothers collaborated in 1947 on a film 
The Fabulous Dorseys, and in 1953 Jimmy rejoined his 
brother's orchestra. They gained considerable popular- 
ity in 1955-6 through their successful television series. 

Although the brothers were fluent instrumentalists 
and disciplined band-leaders. Tommy Dorsey is gen- 
erally held to be the superior musician because of the 
more demanding music of his band and his earlier 
achievements as a jazz trombonist. His playing, 
especially on the trumpet (which he continued to play 
into the 1930s), absorbed much from black musicians 
and thus formed a transition between the unique ‘while’ 
style of Miff Mole and the black -orientated playing of 
Jack Teagarden, whose influence largely eclipsed 
Dorsey’s own achievements on the trombone. In the 
1930s Dorsey continued to record in Dixieland style 
with a group known as the ‘Clambake Seven', selected 
Ironi his orchestra 
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Dorsey, Thomas A(iKlrew) [‘Georgia Tom’] (b Villa 
Rica, Georgia, 1899) Black American blues singer, 
gospel songwriter and pianist. The .son of a revivalist 
preacher, he moved to Atlanta in 1910 and came under 
(he influence of local blues pianists He left for Chicago 
during World War 1 and studied at the Chicago College 
of Composition and Arranging, also becoming an 
agent for Paramount records Dorsey’s compositions at 
ihe time include Riverside Blues (King Oliver’s Creole 
Jaz/ Band, 192.3) His skill as a pianist, composer and 
arranger gained him a job with Les Hite’s Whispering 
Screnaders in 1923, and soon after he formed his own 
Wildcat's Jazz Band, with whom Gertrude ‘Ma’ Rainey 
perfonned. As ‘Georgia Tom’ he made several record- 
ings with her, usually including the slide guitarist 
Tampa Red (Hudson Whittaker). During a year of 
illness he wrote Someday. Somewhere, the first of his 
Rospel compositions, but he had more success with the 
simple ditty Tight like that (1928, with Tampa Red); it 
became one of the best-selling blues records and 
prompted many other ‘hokum’ records by the team, 
combining urban sophistication, rural humour and often 
ribaldry (e.g. Terrible Operation Blues, 1930, with Jane 
Lucas). In 1932 Dorsey was appointed choral director 
ul the Pilgnm Baptist Church in Chicago, a post he held 
for 40 years. He also became president of the National 
Lonvention of Gospel Choirs and Choruses. 


Dortmund 579 

Dorsey was the most influential figure in the gospel 
song movement. His earliest gospel songs, including 
Stand by me. If / don 7 get there and We will meet him 
in the sweet by and by, were strongly influenced by C. 
A. Tindley. They are based on church hymns and spir- 
ituals and lack his later songs’ swing and open structure. 
In the early 1930s he made a small number of gospel 
recordings, including Dow about you and If you see my 
saviour (1932), and the widely recorded song If I could 
hear my mother pray (1934). His light voice, suited for 
the ‘hokum’ recordings, lacked conviction or excitement 
for gospel music and he made no more recordings, 
concentrating instead on writing songs that others 
would interpret. Of these his most successful was 
Precious Lord, take my hand (1932), written after his 
first wife’s death. As he became known for his composi- 
tions, Dorsey toured with Mahalia Jackson and Roberta 
Martin, selling sheet music of his songs. Among the best 
known are There'll be peace, I will put my trust in the 
Lord and The Lord has laid His hands on me. 

Soe also GosPFi music, §1. 2 
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PAUL OLIVLR 


Dortmund. Town in Westphalia, Federal Republic of 
Germany, which played a conspicuous part in the 
popularization of music during the industrial expansion 
of the 19th century. In the Middle Ages Dortmund 
belonged to the Hanseatic League and enjoyed a pros- 
penty which it subsequently lost and recovered only in 
the 19lh century, medieval affluence is reflected in the 
mam churches, the Marienkirche, the Reinoldikirche 
and the Propsteikirchc, all begun in the 13th and 14th 
centuries The chronicle of Dietrich Westhoff (which 
covers the penod 750-1550) mentions the music per- 
formed in connection with the foundation of the 
Prcdigerklosler m 1331 

In the 1 4th century Dortmund had a company of 
Stadtpfeifer; music was cultivated in the schools and 
incorporated within religious drama. After the 
Reformation a Dortmunder Gesangbuch (1585), based 
on the widely used Rostocker Gesangbuch, was issued. 
Prior Hermann von Recklinghausen built Dortmund’s 
first organ in the Propsteikirchc in 1415. 

Although Dortmund was only a small town of about 
3(K) inhabitants it assumed at least regional musical 
importance during the 18th century through its col- 
legium musicum, which owed much to the energy and 
initiative of its first two directors, the Kantors Preller 
and Fnedrich Gunther. A collegium musicum pro- 
gramme normally compnsed an overture, a symphony 
and a selection of vocal and choral music. As the in- 
dustrial potential of the Ruhr distnet was realized 
Dortmund expanded, as did its musical activities. By 
1830 the town possessed a competent concert orchestra 
of 38 players; in 1840 a Ltedertafel was established, 
and the tercentenary of the Gymnasium in 1843 
stimulated much music-making. Conspicuous figures in 
the music education in the town included Friedrich 
Eduard Wilsing (1809-93), Franz Gicsenkirche (1830- 
85), and Rudolf Breidenstein, who conducted the 
Dortmunder Musikverein (founded in 1845) for 20 
years. 
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A Westphalian Music Festival was inaugurated in 
1852, with a choir of 300 drawn from Bielefeld, 
Dortmund, Giitersloh, Haltingen, Hamm, Soest and 
Witten which performed the standard repertory. The 
festival was first held in Hamm, but in 1854 and 1862 
moved to Dortmund, where it continued to be held at 
irregular intervals; it was restructured under Julius 
Jansen in 1890, when the size of the choir was doubled. 
Max Bruch, however, was apparently disenchanted with 
Dortmund and its district, observing that 'Westphalia is 
a region where people are interested in material things, 
but not in intellectual or musical things'. In 1910 the 
first Max Reger Festival took place in Dortmund; 50 
years later another festival was held as a jubilee celebra- 
tion. Georg Hiittner (1861-1919) arrived in Dortmund 
in 1887 and was principally responsible for the develop- 
ment of orchestral music. 

Choral music continued to flourish and at the begin- 
ning of the 20th century a Palestrina Society, a Bach 
Society (which instigated a Bach festival) and a madrigal 
choir were established, largely through the initiative of 
Karl Holtschneider. The town has a conservatory of 
music, founded in 1901 by Hiittner, an orchestra which 
also serves the municipal theatre and a municipal cham- 
ber orchestra. 
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PLRCY M YOUNG 

Derumsgaard, Arne (Oddvar) (h Frednkstad, 7 Dec 
1921). Norwegian composer, singer and writer. He 
studied the piano with Sandra Droucker, harmony and 
counterpoint with Karl Andersen and composition with 
Brustad. Resident in France from 1950, he studied 
singing in Paris with Maria Castellazi (1952-60). His 
first published compositions were the Three Songs 
(1941), which were followed by other songs and piano 
pieces published by Fabritius, Lyche, Musikkhuset and 
Norsk Musikforlag. But his main work has been the 
edition of Canzone Scordale (Paris, 1963 ), an 
anthology of European song from 1400 to 1900. He has 
also published (^stens Gamle Poesi, a .senes of 20 
volumes of ancient oriental verse in Norwegian transla- 
tion. 

RANDI MARGRETFi SFXVIK 

Donis-Gras [nee Van Steenkiste], Julie(-Aimee-Josephe 
[Josephine]) {b Valenciennes, 7 Sept 1805; d Paris, 6 
Feb 1896), South Netherlands soprano. She studied at 
the Paris Conservatoire and made her debut at the 
Theatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, in 1825. She sang 
Elvira at the first Brussels performance of Auber’s La 
muette de Portici (12 February 1829) and also took part 
in the historic performance of that opera on 25 August 
1830 that sparked off the Belgian revolution. In 1831 
she was engaged at the Paris Opera, and during the next 
15 years created many roles there, including Alice in 
Robert le diable (21 November 1831), Eudoxie in La 
juive (23 February 1835), Marguerite de Valois in Les 
Huguenots (29 February 1836), Teresa in Benvenuto 


Cellini (3 September 1838) and other roles by Auber 
and Halevy. In 1839 she appeared in London on the 
concert platform, and in November 1847 she sang the 
title role of Lucia di Lammermoor in English at Drury 
Lane, with Berlioz conducting. In 1849, when she sang 
at Covent Garden in three of her most famous roles, 
Elvira {La muette de Portici), Alice and Marguerite de 
Valois, she was still, according to Chorley, ‘an excellent 
artist, with a combined firmness and volubility of execu- 
tion which have not been exceeded, and were especially 
welcome in French music’. She was not a particularly 
convincing actress, but the accuracy of her singing and 
the brilliance of her voice ensured her success. 
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ELIZABETH FORBKS 

Doss, Adolf von (/> Pfarrkirchen, Bavaria, 10 Sept 
1823, d Rome 13 Aug 1886). German composer and 
writer The descendant of a Swedish noble family which 
had moved to Germany for religious reasons! he studied 
at the Dutch Institute in Munich from 183i5 to 1843 
After some secret journeys to Switzerland, lie moved 
there to enter the Jesuit Order in Brig (11 November 
1843). He studied at Fribourg, Vals-les-Bains (France). 
Namur, Maastricht, Cologne and Louvain and was 
ordained a priest on 12 September 1855 He was active 
in Munster (1855 62), Bonn (1862 6) and Mam/ 
(1866^ 73) While he was in Mainz (where he was also a 
local superior of the Jesuit community) the Jesuit Order 
was being suppressed in Germany He moved in 1873 
as an exile to Liege, becoming professor at St Servais 
Jesuit College, where he was free to use his musical 
talents to serve the church. From 1884 he was father 
confessor at the Collegio Gcrmanico in Rome 

Doss's outstanding contribution to the Jesuit Ordci is 
as a writer of practical religious works for young 
people- these were translated into several languages His 
musical contribution is devoted exclusively to church 
music' masses, oratorios, over 100 motets and over .SO 
sacred songs. Fie wrote neither instrumental nor secular 
works: a few operas and some stage music m his reper- 
tory should really be classed as sacred music. He aimed 
to reform church music by expelling from it all secular 
influences. Through the circulation of his compositions 
in Germany, France, Belgium and Switzxirland, he 
played an important role in the revival of sacred music 
WORKS 

MSS in Si Servais College, Liege, unless otherwise staled, opcr:i'- 
incidental music and oratorios for solo vv, chorus, orch and first 
performed at St Servais College 

OPHRAS 

Jean-sans-terre (dialogue opera, 3, A Neut), 12 Aug 1875 
Maurice et la legion thebainc (dialogue opera, 3, A de Woulcrs), 
Aug 1876 

Robert Bruce (dialogue opera, 3, L Bailly), 13 Aug 1878 
Witikind, ou La conversion des Saxon.s (opera, 2, D Hassellc), 1 1 Aug 
1880 

Un vaut dix (opera comique, 1), solo vv, str ql, db, pf, 1881. unperf 
Percival (dialogue opera, 4, Bailly), March 1883 

INCIIJENTAL MUSIC 

Baudouin du Bourg (4, E Halleux), Namur, College, July 18.^1. 
(Namur, 1851) 

Le inomphe de la croix, 28 Jan 1874 

Lc deluge (E. Turquety). 28 Nov 1879 [onginally perf Frankfurt am 
Mam, S Jan 1875 as Die Sundflut] 

IjC trait d'union (Bailly), 15 Feb 1879 



u cit6 dcs homines et la cit6 dc Dieu (V de Laprade), 13 Aug 1879 
Ijcs comtes de Moha (Hasselle), 1880, unpcrf 

ORATORIOS 

Oraiono pour la b^atificalion du venerable Pierre Claver, Namur 
Colligc, 1852 

La fosse aux lions (Turquety), 29 Dec 1875 
L’hymne dc la nuit (A. de Lamartine), 27 Dec 1876 
Le festin de Balthazar (E. Brahy), 27 Nov 1879 (Lidge. 71880) 
Heliodore (biblical scene, A Maus), 1881, unperf 
Sic C6cile (J. Demurtcau), 28 Sept 1883 
(rTHHR 

II masses, most for 4vv, orch, over 150 motels and sacred songs. L 
4vv, most org acc or unacc. 
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O Pfulf Ermnerungen an P AdolJ vtm Doss, S J . emen Freund der 
,/ugent/ (Freiburg, 1887) 
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W Baumker, ed Das katholLsche deutsche Kirchenhed m seinen 
Stngweisen (Freiburg, 1911//? 1962) 

L Koch, ed • Jesuiten-Lexikon (Paderborn, 1934) 

J litas Un iisuue musicien /c Perf* di* /)««’ (Liegc, 1938) 

GAYNOR G JONES 

Dostal, Nico {h Korneuburg, Lower Austria, 27 Nov 
1895). Austnan composer. The nephew and grandson of 
military composers, he studied at the church music 
department of the Vienna Music Academy in 
Kloslerneuburg. He then worked as a theatre composer 
and arranger in Innsbruck, Salzburg and Berlin until in 
19.^.“' he had his first operetta success with Clivia. In 
1943 he left Berlin and in 1946 returned to Austria 

WORKS 
isele< ttve /is/) 

Operettas Clivia. Berlin, 1933, DtcVicIgeltcblc, Berlin, 1934, Pnn/essm 
Nofrctcle, Cologne, 1935, Fxirablaltcr, Bremen, 1937. Monikd. 
Stutlgarl, 1937, Die ungarischc Hoch/eit, Stuttgart, 1938. Die Eluchi 
insCrluck, Stuttgart, 1940, Dicgrossel an/erin. 1941, Manina, Berlin. 
194?. Der Kuricrder Konigin, Hamburg, 1950,Zirkusblul, Bielefeld, 
1951 . Doktor Fisenbarl, Nuremberg. i952. Rhapsodic der Licbc, 
Nuremberg. 1963 

Other stage woiks Eva im Abcndkicid (comedy with music), C’hcmnit/, 
194 1 Susse kleine Freundin (Klcine Ficundin gesuchl) (comedy with 
music). Wuppci tdl 195(). So inacht nun Karnere(chdinbei musical) 
Nuiembcrg, 1961 

Other works film scores, walt/cs. masses, songs 

Dostoyevsky, Fyodor Mikhaylovich {h Moscow, 1 1 
Nov 1821; d St Petersburg, 9 Feb 1881) Russian 
novelist. Son of a doctor, he was for a short time a 
nnlilary engineer His first novel Poor Folk was pub- 
lished in 1846. Arrested in 1849 as a member of the 
Petrashevsky socialist group, he was condemned to 
death, repneved at the place of execution, and sent to 
Siberia. During his penal servitude in Omsk (1850- 54), 
Dostoyevsky underwent a profound spiritual ensis, and 
became deeply religious, seeing the Orthodox Church 
as the fullest expression of Christianity. In 1859 he 
received an amnesty and returned to St Petersburg. 
From then on he lived by writing. He sutTered from 
epilepsy, was a compulsive gambler, and was constantly 
in debt. From 1867 to 1871 he lived abroad to escape 
bis creditors. He was twice married, the second time 
(1867) to his young secretary. His most important 
works are Notes from the House of the Dead (1860 62), 
l^otes from the Underground (1864), Crime and 
Punishment (1866), The Idiot (1868-9), The Possessed 
(1871-2) and The Brothers Karamazov (1879-80). 

Dostoyevsky’s works have probably had a more far- 
reaching influence on literature and thought both in 
J^ussia and the rest of the world than those of any other 
•Russian novelist. With his profound understanding of 
good and evil, he was one of the first writers to analyse 
ibe psychological motives which prompt men’s actions; 
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many people have also acclaimed him as a religious 
philosopher of a ‘new Christianity*. Although his ideas 
have certainly influenced many musicians, notably 
Mahler and Bartok, relatively few musical compositions 
have been inspired by his works, and few of these are by 
Russian composers. Dostoyevsky’s ideas were ahead of 
their time, and it is only in the 20th century that com- 
posers have attempted to translate them into music. 
Since 1917 in the Soviet Union Dostoyevsky’s reputa- 
tion has fluctuated; many of his religious and political 
ideas are alien to the official Soviet viewpoint, and this 
may explain why so few Soviet composers have been 
attracted to his work. 

WORKS SET TO MUSIC 

Hehvenochi [White nights] (short story, 1848) opera by M Tsvetayev, 
1933. chamber ofKTa by Yu Bulsko, Moscow, 1971, Lc notli bian- 
chc, opera by L Corlcse, Milan, 1973 
Zapiski 17 myortvovo doma [Notes from the house of the dead) (novel, 
1862) 7 mrtveho domu, opera by Junacek, Brno, 1930 
Igrok [The gambler] (novel, 1866) opera by Prokofiev, Brussels, 1929 
Prestuplemye i nukuiuimyc [Crime and punishment] (novel, 1866). 
Rasknlnikofl'. 2 ovs by Re/ni6ck. 1925, 1929, I3clilto e castigo, 
opera by A Pcdrollo. Milan, 1926, Crime ct chaliincni, film music 
by Honegger, 1934, Raskolnikov, incidental music by J. H Hallnas, 
1936, RaskolnikofT, opera by H Sulcrmcisler. Stockholm, 1948, 
Ra.skoinikov’s Traum, dramatic scene by G Klcbe, 1956, 
Raskolnikoff, ballet by Lutz, Ian/. 1964-5, incidental music by 
H C Marcchal 

Idtoi |The idiot] (novel, 1868-9) Der Idiot, ballet by Henze, Berlin, 
1952, Naslas’va Filippovna, opera by V N Bogdanov- Berezovsky, 
1968 

Mai chik u Khrista na volke IChrist, the boy. and the Christmas tree] 
(short story, 1876) Yolka, opera by V 1 Rebikov, Moscow. 1903 
Brat'va Karanmzovi (The brolheis Karamazov] (novel. 1879-80) 
Brain Karama/ovi, opera by C) Jeremias, Prague, 1928, Der 
(irossinquisitor, dramatic oratorio by B Blacher, Berlin, 1948, 
Bratfi Karamu/ovi, pf suite by I Berg, 1949 

Also based on Dostoyevsky Racconio d’lnvcrno, ballet by Rossellini. 
Rome, 1947, Vixral sym by V Sommer. 1958 
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APRIL FITZLYON 

Dot (It. point, Ger. Punki: It. punio; Lat. punctum). 
Dots arc used in various nolational contexts. Above a 
note, a dot signifies that the note is to be played 
staccato or (if beneath a slur) portato (w Bow, §11, 2 - 
3); in some keyboard sources of the early 16th century 
it may however indicate chromatic alteration. Placed to 
the right of a note, it indicates that the value of that note 
should be augmented by half (in earlier notation 
systems, the modification may be different; see Dotted 
RHYTHMS and NOTF VALUES). In early men.sural nota- 
tion, a dot may indicate rhythmic division {see NOTA- 
TION, §111, 3, and PUNCTUM). Dots in vertical pairs or 
groups of four alongside a bar-line or (more commonly) 
a double bar indicate a passage to be repeated {see 
REPEAT) For tablature dot notations, see DOT-WAY. 

Dot notation. See DOT- WAY. 

Dotted note. (1) See PERFORMING PRACTICE. 

(2) See Note values. 

Dotted rhythms. Rhythms in which long notes alternate 
with one or more short notes, so called because the long 
notes are usually written with the aid of the dot of 
addition {see NOTH VALUES). The essential feature of 
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dotted rhythms, however, is not their notation (the dot 
may be replaced by a rest or a tie) but their unevenness 
in performance. Dotted rhythms are found in men- 
surally notated music of all periods, particularly after 
1600; this article deals mainly with music of the t7th 
and 18th centuries, for which there is evidence that 
written dotted rhythms were often altered in perform- 
ance {see also NOTES INfeGALES; for notational mean- 
ings of the dot before 1600 see NOTATION, §III). 

It IS not strictly correct to say, as many writers have, 
that the dot was variable in the Baroque period. In the 
theory and pedagogy of the time it was always defined as 
increasing the value of the note it followed by half, just 
as it is today. The flexibility of dotted rhythms was 
discussed not in connection with note values but as an 
aspect of good execution, along with many other kinds 
of rhythmic alteration or nuance. One of the main 
reasons for altering dotted figures was to bring the short 
notes into synchronization with other rhythms in the 
piece (see ex.l). When dotted figures are found against 

Ex.l Bach GoJdberg Variations, variation 16 


[j .ftj 



Hr n 


triplets, it may usually be assumed that the dotted 
rhythm is to be assimilated to the triplet rhythm; this is 
stipulated by many theorists, and countless scores can- 
not sensibly be interpreted otherwise. But two powerful 
arguments qualify this rule; a statement by J. F. 
Agncola in a review of Lohlein's Clavier-Schule (1765) 
that J. S. Bach taught his pupils to play such rhythms as 
notated, ‘otherwise the difference between duple metre 
. . . and 3/8, 6/8, 9/8 and 12/8 would be eliminated', and 
the possibility that the triplets were themselves some- 
times assimilated to duple rhythm (Collins, 1966). 
Where both dotted figures and evenly notated duplets 
are set against a predominant triplet motion, as in the 
third movement of Bach's Sonata for violin and harp.si- 
chord BWV1017 (ex. 2), it is possible that the duplets are 

Ex.2 Bach Sonata no 4 for violin and harp&ichord bwvI0]7, 3rd movt 



to be assimilated to the triplets and the short notes of the 
dotted figures played after the third note of the tnplets. 

When dotted figures in different note values occur at 
the same time in different voices, the short note of the 
figure in larger values may be delayed to sound with the 
short note in the smaller value. This type of alteration 
may be applied also to successive dotted figures in 
different values, especially when the rhythmic motion is 
pervaded by dotting in the smaller values. In Bach's ‘St 
Anne’ Prelude Bwv552, however, whose ritomellos are 


dominated by such a rhythm, the great care with which 
the music is notated casts doubt on the advisability of 
such alteration; although common Baroque practice 
would double-dot the crotchet in ex.Sfl, the notation at 
ex.36-f is so exact as to suggest that the composer 
desired these different rhythmic configurations of his 
motif to be respected in performance. 


Ex 3 Bach ‘St Anne’ Prelude bwv.^52 
(at ^ 



In French music the dot and its complementary note 
are subject to the same rules of inequality as pairs of 
notes of equivalent value, that is, the dot is lengthened 
and the note shortened to whatever degree the expres- 
sion of the piece demands. 

A second reason for altering the strict values of 
dotted rhythms is for expressive purposes. Where the 
dotting IS cautionary, that is, where the composer feels 
he cannot count on his performers to play notes inegaks 
and therefore writes them out with dotted figures (as is 
commonly found in English music, especially Purcell, 
and sometimes even in French music), the dotted effect 
will usually be softened and varied; but in French music, 
in cases where even notes would normally be made 
unequal, dotting may well be a signal to exaggerate the 
dotted effect. 

A third reason for altering the written notation is to 
exaggerate the effect of dotted rhythms in the ‘splendid 
style' (the style of French overtures and other pompous 
or majestic genres). In this style certain French and 
German writers are agreed that whatever follows the 
dot must be played rapidly and energetically. When 
many short notes in one part are to be played against 
one or two in another they must be altered so as to 
produce the maximum energy, regardless of the written 
values (see cx.4). 
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Ex.4 Bach: Partita no. 4 bwv 828, Overture 







Dotted rhythms were also exaggerated as part of a 
general principle. This was laid- down flatly by C. P. E. 
Bach in part 1 of his Versuch iiher die wahre Art das 
Clavier zu spielen (1753) and qualified in part 2 (1762) 
with instances that require its relaxation. Bach's 
precepts often apply mainly to music in the galant style, 
however, and not even Quantz and Leopold Mozart 
were quite as sweeping as he was in recommending 
overdotting. Where the final note of a cadence is 
anticipated by the short note of a dotted figure (see ex 5) 


Ex 5 

the note of anticipation should normally be played 
lightly and as close as possible to the following resolu- 
tion: the dotted note should be tnllcd, stopping soon 
enough for the main note to be clearly heard This rule 
IS found as early as 1668 in Bcnigne de Bacilly’s 
Remarques curieuses sur Carl de hien chanter 
A common notationai peculiarity of Baroque music 
was the failure to shorten the initial note of dotted 
passages beginning with an upbeat (see ex.6). In most 

Kx6 

eases the first note should be shortened to conform to 
the dotted rhythm which follows, but in carefully writ- 
ten music one must make sure that the rhythm as 
notated is not intended (as it probably is, for example, 
in variation 26 of Bach's Goldberg Variations). Ex, 7 
shows five anomalous uses of the dot in the Baroque 
period. In the first the number of short notes vanes and 
the number of beams is arbitrary. When such figures 
occur in the ‘splendid style’ the conventions of that style 
hold (exx.l and 4), but the notation is used in all styles 
and the meaning must be conjectured for each case. The 
use of a dot without a complementary shortening of the 
I’ollowing note to suggest the gentle inequality of notes 
inef*ale\‘ iex.7h) occurs in Nivers’ IJvre d’orf^ue (1665) 
and Perrinc’s Pieces de luth en musique (cl 680). 
Francois Coupenn multiplied the beams of short notes 
following a dot in order to ensure the most rapid execu- 
tion possible (QX.lc-d). C. P. E. Bach advocated two 
new uses for the dot which were not taken up: adding a 
second dot with a stroke over it to indicate a silence of 
articulation in a double-dotted figure (ex.7e), and dot- 
ting the figures of a continue part to show the rhythm of 
the realization {ex.l/). Not anomalous but logical was 
the habit of writing the dot where it occurred rhyth- 
i^ically instead of directly after the note it prolonged 
(ex.8). This often put it across the bar-line, where it 
‘Obviated the need for a tie. 


Ex.7 

(a) Rameau Pieces de clavecin en loncerts (1741), *Lu Boucon' 


[Gracteux] 







(c) F Couperin Pieces de vinles (1728), Suite no I. Prelude 


(d) 1 Couperin /Vies de elaveiin, Iroisicme livre (1722), 
‘I,cs fauvtles plnintives 



(c) C P E Bdch Ur\u(h Fiiy Irans , 120 

R 

(0 Ibid, 17^ 

Adaiiin 

f ^ f ^ f 


Double dotting occurs in French sources of the 1 7th 
century (see ex.8). There are several examples in the 
organ works of Louis Couperin, and Marais in his 
Pieces de violes (1701) used a large and a small dot to 
show that the second was half the value of the first. The 
double dot was rare, however, in the Baroque and pre- 
Classical periods 

Ex K C harribonnicres Pines de ilmvcin, livic premier 
(1670). ( our.intc p 51 
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Dotti, Anna Vincenza 

Dotti, Anna Vincenza {b Bologna; ft 1716-27). Italian 
contralto. She sang in three operas at Venice (two of 
them by Vivaldi) in 1716 and nine at Naples between 
1717 and 1720. These included works by Orlandini and 
Leo, Porpora's Faramondo, A. Scarlatti’s Cambise, four 
by D. Sarro, and the version of Handel’s Rinaldo with 
additions by Leo given at the royal palace on 1 October 
1718, in which she played Almirena. From the autumn 
of 1724 she was for three seasons a member of the 
Royal Academy company in London as second woman 
to Cuzzoni, singing in six or seven operas by Handel, 
Ariosti’s Artaserse, Dario and Lucio Veto, Bononcim’s 
Astianatte and the pasticcios Elpidm and Elisa. Her 
debut as Irene in Tamerlano (a part originally planned 
for a soprano) on 31 October 1724 inspired a contemp- 
tuous reference from Lady Bristol. She was the first 
Eduige in Rodelmda on 13 February 1725, sang 
Gismonda, another soprano part modified and trans- 
posed, in the February 1726 revival of Ottone, and 
appeared in revivals of Oiulio Cesare (Cornelia) and 
probably Flondanie (Elmira). Handel wrote the part of 
Rosalba in Scipione for her, but it was cut before perform- 
ance. After the arrival of Faustina Bordoni in the 
spring of 1726 Dotti was allotted parts of less import- 
ance. Handel gave her only one ana in Alessandro and 
Admeto, in both of which (as on other occasions) she 
played male roles. Her compass was narrow {a to e"), 
and her lower notes were evidently weak. She is 
sometimes confused with Anna Maria Dotti, who sang 
in two operas at Venice in 1708. One of the two sang in 
Lotti's Teuzzone at Bologna in November 1711. 

WINTON DI.AN 

Dot-way [dot notation], A system of notation for the 
recorder, used in England m the second half of the 17th 
century (an example printed in 1704 is mentioned in 
IlawkmsfE 737). It is a form of tablalurc, using a six- 
line staff, each line of which represents a finger-hole A 
small vertical stroke placed on u line indicates that the 
hole is to be closed; a horizontal dash through the stroke 
on the top line indicates that the octave is to be achieved 
BIBLtOCiRAFHY 

T Grccling 7'hi' Pleasant C ompanion, or New Lesson.s andlnstrw turns 
for the Platelet (London, 1661) 

C' Welch Six lA'ctures on the Recorder (London. 1911) 

Dotzauer, (Justus Johann) Friedrich {h Haselneth, nr 
Hildburghausen, 20 Jan 1783, d Dresden, 6 March 
1860). German cellist, teacher and composer. He was 
the father of the pianist Justus Bernhard FYiedrich 
Dotzauer (1808-74) and of Karl Ludwig Dotzauer 
(1811 97), cellist at the Kassel court. Friedrich 
Dotzauer’s early musical talent was fostered by his 
father. The organist Riittinger, a former student of J. S 
Bach’s pupil J. C. Kittel, taught him composition; he 
studied the piano and violin with Heuschkel and 
Gleichmann, and also had cello, double bass, horn and 
clarinet lessons. He made his debut as a cellist at a court 
concert at the age of 15. In 1799 he went to Meiningen 
for cello lessons with J. J. Kricgck, a pupil of J. L. 
Duport. From 1801 to 1805 Dotzauer played in the 
court orchestra there, and for the next six years in the 
Leipzig orchestra, also giving solo and quartet perfor- 
mances. In 1806 he visited Berlin, where he heard and 
was deeply influenced by Romberg. Dotzauer was ap- 
pointed to the Dresden royal orchestra in 1811, becom- 


ing soloist in 1821 and remaining there until his retire- 
ment in 1850. He travelled throughout Germany and 
appeared in Vienna and the Netherlands but declined an 
invitation to go to St Petersburg. 

Combining great musicianship with a technique 
advanced beyond contemporary standards, Dotzauer's 
work represented a milestone in the development of 
cello performance. His teaching ability and didactic 
publications resulted in the so-called ‘Dresden School’ 
of playing, which influenced such pupils as F. A. Kum- 
mer, C. Drechsler, C. Schuberth and his own son Karl 
Ludwig, and through them Griitzmacher, Cossmann, J. 
Goltcrmann and their pupils. Most of Dotzauer’s 178 or 
so compositions were quickly forgotten. However, the 
pedagogical works remain important teaching material, 
and extracts have frequently appeared in later com- 
posers’ collections of exercises and studies. Dotzauer 
published an edition of Bach's six cello suites. 

WORKS 

{selective list) 

Gtaziosa (opera), Dresden. 1841 
Masses, other sacred works 

Oich Sym , op 40. Cone , 2 vc. FI Cone., 9 vc cones , oj>p 27. 66, 72. 

81, 82, 84, 93, 100, 101. 3 vc concertinos, opp 67. 89,1 150 
Chamber 5 str qts, opp 12, 13, 19, 29, 30, str duos, trios, qnls. vn 
.sonatas, vc sonatas, pf sonatas, 28 waltzes, pf 4 hands 
Vc studies, incl opp 47, 54, 120 \ 

TIITOR.S 

Vtolomellsi hule. op 165 (Mainz, 1832) 

VioloncelLschule fui den ersten Vnterncht nehst 40 Vhungsstucken 
op 126 (Vienna, 1836) 

Violoncell- Flageolet t-Schule. op 147 (Leipzig, 1837) 

PrakliMhe Schule de.s Violoncellspiels, op 155 (Hamburg and Leipzig, 
‘M870) 

1 VAN DLR SI RAhlliN/LYNDA LLOYD RFLS 

Double. (1) A French word for a variation, particularly 
one in which more or less elaborate ornamentation is 
added to the original melody, while the supporting har- 
monies remain the same Double is thus close in mean- 
ing to the English word DIVISION In 18th-cenlury key- 
board suites, single dances are often supplied with 
doubles, for example, the Courante in Bach's first 
English Suite, and the Saraband in his sixth. For further 
information, see M Reimann ‘Zur Entwicklungs- 
geschichle des Double’, A//, v (1952), 317, vi (1953), 
97 

(2) An adjective used to indicate a lower octave. Thus 
the double bassoon plays in the octave below the bas- 
soon, the double bass an octave below the violoncello 
and so on. This usage derives from the old practice of 
identifying notes below gamma ut (the G on the bottom 
line of the bass stave) by double letters, FF, EE and so 
on. Organ builders still refer to these low pitches as 
‘double F', ‘double E', etc. 

Keyboard instruments with two manuals are called 
‘double’. But in the 16th and 17th centuries the terms 
‘double harpsichord', ‘double regals', ‘double virginals 
or even ‘double curtail’ (and also the Doppelfagou 
mentioned by Praetorius in 1619) more often referred 
to instruments whose ranges extended below gamma ut 
For further information see F W. Galpin: Old English 
Instruments of Music (London, 4/1965), 212ff. 

(3) Some modern makers combine two brass 
instruments into one. The double euphonium, for 
example, has a wide euphonium bell and a narrow 
Saxotromba bell. The player can manipulate a valve to 
direct the windstream into one or the other bell and thus 
change the tone quality of the instrument. A valve on the 
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double horn, on the other hand, controls the pitch but 
not the timbre of the instrument, which can be played in 
either F or Bb- 

(4) Singers who undertake two roles in the same work 
and instrumentalists who play more than one instrument 
are said to ‘double’ one with the other. A ‘double’ is also 
a singer who understudies a part in an opera or other 
vocal work, in order to replace the regular performer in 
case of need. 

HOWARD MAYFR BROWN 

Double apostrophe. See Distrofha. trisiropha 

Double bar. Two vertical lines drawn through the staff 
to mark off a section of a piece; see Bar. 

Double bass [contrabass, string bass, bass) (Fr. contre- 
hasse\ Ger. Kontrahass: It con/rahasso, contrahhassiy^ 
Sp. conirahajo). The largest and lowest-pitched bowed 
string instrument in use, having four or (less commonly) 
live strings tuned in 4ths and sounding an octave lower 
than the cello. It is best known for its contribution to the 
orchestra where it supplies not only the power and 
weight but also the basic rhythmic foundation. More 
rarely the bass is heard as a soloist in which field its 
surprisingly large repertory includes over 200 con- 
certos. The instrument, played pizzicato, is an essential 
member of jazz and dance bands; in many countries it is 
used in military and concert bands. 

See also VlOLONF 

1 Structure and tuning 2 The btiw 1 History 4 Repertory and 
performers. 

1 Structuri: and tuning Double basses vary in 
shape and size more than almost any other instrument. 
There are two basic designs* one is shaped like a viola 
da gamba, the other like a violin. There are also a few 
examples of other shapes (c.g. guitar-like). Viol-shaped 
basses usually have a flat back, of which the top part 
slopes towards the neck; the two holes in the belly are 
sometimes C-shaped, and very occaitionally there is a 
third hole in the form of a rose. Other instruments are 
more closely modelled on the violin, although for con- 
venience of playing their backs also are sometimes flat, 
and their shoulders less square. 

Of the smallest basses (bassetti and chamber basses) 
some are little bigger than a cello, while some of the 
larger (full-size) instruments can have a body of any- 
thing up to about 140 cm in length. The normal (three- 
quarter) size found in orchestras is about 1 15 cm. The 
largest ever made is 4-8 metres high and was built by 
Paul dc Wit for the Cincinnati music festival of 1889. A 
great three-string ‘octobass’ was built by J. B. Vuil- 
laumc in 1851 who was so proud of it that he incor- 
porated its design in a crest on his headed notepaper. 
The instrument is tuned C'-G'-C and is now in the 
museum of the Pans Conservatoire. Berlioz thought 
highly of it, but it can be regarded as little more than a 
curiosity. Another large instrument (which belonged to 
I^ragonetti) is in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London. 

Normal four-string instruments are tuned E-A*- 
On five-string basses the additional bottom 
^lung is most commonly tuned to B (sometimes C'). 
Occasionally a mechanical attachment with levers 
serves instead of a fifth string. This device enables the 
player to extend the length of the fourth stnng, thus 


lowering its pitch to C\ although useful in the orchestra 
It is impractical for playing rapid passages or glissandos. 
Much of the solo repertory requires the use of scor- 
datura, the most common being Since 

aluminium-covered steel or nylon core stnngs have 
replaced their thick gut predecessors it is arguable 
whether the practice of scordatura tuning is still neces- 
sary. Strings are tuned by means of brass machines with 
steel worm-screws, but early basses had large wooden 
pegs. As with the size of the instrument itself there is no 
standard length of playing stop. Many orchestral 
instruments have a stop of about 105 cm, but variations 
from 100 to 110 cm are not uncommon. Orchestral 
music for the instrument is notated an octave higher 
than the actual pitch, although much of the solo 
repertory is notated at pitch 



/. Possibly the earliest illustration of a double bass' 
drawing from the 'Schempartbuch’ {1518) {German- 
isches Nationalmuseum. Nuremberg) 


2. Thf bow There are two types of bass bow in use 
today (.vee Bow, fig. 12). The French bow, like a violin 
bow (but shorter and heavier than a cello’s), is the most 
common in England, France, Italy and parts of 
Scandinavia: players in Germany, Austria, the USSR 
and most of the USA prefer the German bow which has 
a deeper frog and is held underhand; this is historically 
a viol-type bow (for illustration, see Bow, fig. 13). 
Opinions differ widely concerning the merits of the two 
bows but it is doubtful whether either has any advantage 
over the other The Dragonelti bow, which was also 
held underhand but arched away from the hair, was 
still in use in England until the early 20th century. 

3. History. Research into the evolution of the double 
bass reveals a tangled web of several hundred years of 
changes in design and fashion in the dimensions of the 
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instrument and consequently in its stringing and tuning. 
The picture is further complicated by the simultaneous 
use during any one period of different forms of bass 
in different countries. The earliest known illustration 
of a double bass type of instrument dates from 1518 
(fig.l) but in 1493 Prospero wrote of ‘viols as big as 
myself* (Planyavsky, 1970). Planyavsky pointed out that 
It is more important to look for an early double bass 
tuning rather than for any particular instrument by 
shape or name. A deep (double- or contra-) bass voice is 
first found among the viols. There existed simultane- 
ously two methods of tuning - one using 4ths alone, the 
other using a combination of 3rds and 4ths (‘3rd-4th’ 
tuning). Agricola wrote of the contrahasso di viola as 
being the deepest voice available. He was referring to an 
instrument comparable with that made by Hanns Vogel 
in 1563 and now in the Gcrmanisches Nationalmuseum, 
Nuremberg (see fig.3). This ornately and beautifully 


decorated bass is fitted with gut frets like other viols and 
tuned G'-C-F-A-d-g. This high ‘3rd-4th’ tuning was 
given by Praetorius {Syntagma musicum) for a six- 
string ViOLONE (a name also confusingly used in the 
16th century to denote the bass of the viol family). He 
listed several other tunings, both high and low, for five- 
and six-string violonL Most interesting of all is the low 
tuning D'-E'-A'~D~G, only one step removed from the 
modern E'-A'-D-G instrument. Orlando Gibbons 
scored for the ‘great dooble base’ in two viol fantasias. 
Whether a low ‘3rd-4th’ tuning was used or a higher 
one cannot be certain. 

Some fine basses, many of which were probably con- 
verted from their original form into three- or later four- 
string instruments, date from the late 16th century 
and early 17th. A notable three-string bass, originally 
built as such, is that by Gasparo da Sal6 owned by 
Dragonetti and now in the museum of St Mark’s, Venice 



2. (fl) Six-string violone by Giovanni Paolo Maggini, Brescia, early 17th century (Dolmetsch Instrumental Collection. 
Haslemere); (/>) viol-shaped violone hy Ventura Linarol. Padua, 1585 (Kunsthiswrisches Museum, Vienna) 
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A beautiful six-string violone of much lighter con- 
struction by Da Sale's apprentice Giovanni Paolo 
Maggini is in the Dolmetsch collection at Haslemere 
(fig.2«). This is of violin shape, with a flat back, and 
makes interesting comparison with the viol-shaped 
violone by Ventura Linarol (Padua, 1585) in the 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna (fig. 2/)). 

During the early 17th century the five-string bass was 
most commonly used m Austria and Germany. Leopold 
Mozart referred in the 1787 edition of his Violinschule 
to having heard concertos, trios and solos played with 
great beauty on instruments of this kind. The earliest 
known playing instructions, by Johann Jacob 
Pnnner {Musicalischer Schlisst, 1677, autograph US- 
are for an instrument tuned F'-A'-D-F%~~B. Much 
more usual, however, is the tuning F‘- A'~D F^-A cited 
in 1 790 by Albrechtsberger, for a violone or contrabass 
with thick strings and frets tied at every semitone round 
the fingerboard. Michel Corrette's 1773 Mdthode throws 
much light on the bass techniques and tunings in use 
during the 18th century and early 1 9th when the bass 
was enjoying some popularity as a solo instrument. 
Many of the virtuoso pieces from the Viennese school of 
that period and later abound with passages of double 
stopping and, in view of the tunings required, were 
thought by early 20th-century authonties not to have 
been written for the bass at all. Later research revealed 
that the instrument has in the past been tuned in some 
40 or 50 diflerent ways; although the repertory is quite 
practical with the tunings the composers envisaged (e.g. 
one of the ‘3rd'4th' tuning.s), much is unplayable on the 
modern conventionally tuned instruments There are 
in fact numerous solo concertos from this period. 

In Italy an early tuning (cited by Planyavsky) is 
Adriano Banchien's of 1609 for his ‘Violone in contra- 
bcisso', P'-d -C -F A~ci. Later the number of strings 
was reduced, and three-string instruments were pre- 
ferred Even during the early 18th century a three-string 
ba.ss tuned A' D-G or G'-D-G was normal. It had no 
treis and with the growth of the symphony orchestra it 
was logical that this more powerful instrument should 
supersede earlier models. Not until the 1920s was the 
additional F' stnng expected of most professional play- 
ers Until then any passages going below A' were trans- 
posed up an octave, resulting in the temporary disap- 
pearance of the 16" line. 

Apart from those of the Italian makers already 
mentioned, basses by Amati, Bergonzi, Grancino and 
Testore arc particularly prized. Among the good 
English makers are Forster, Kennedy, Lott and Tarr 
(fig 4). In Austria fine basses were made by Jacob 
Stainer. Others have come from the .schools of 
Mittcnwald and Mirecourt. 

4 Repertory and phrfdrmers. The earliest known 
works for a solo double bass instrument are the sonatas 
composed by or for Giovannmo del Violone in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. Their ongin is by no means 
certain, but they probably date from about 1690. No 
solo music is known from the 18th century (Stamitz’s 
concerto, for example, is a transcription of a viola work) 
until the solo parts in Haydn's symphonies (e.g. nos.6-8) 
of the early 1760s; then, in the four years from 1765, 
no fewer than 28 concertos appeared (by Vanhal, 
Zimmermann, Haydn, Franz Hoffmeister, Johannes 
Sperger and DittersdorO- 

In 1791 Mozart wrote his aria Per questa bella mono 



3. Double bass viol by Harms Vogel, Nuremberg, 1563 
[Germanisches Nationalmuseum, Nuremberg) 

(k 612) for bass and double bass to be performed by the 
singer Gerl with the bassist Friedrich Pischelberger 
(1741-1813); both were engaged in the production of 
Die Zauherflote under Schikaneder. This work was pub- 
lished in 1822 - one of the first virtuoso double bass 
works to appear in print. Pischelberger and Johannes 
Sperger were the most outstanding virtuosos of the 
Austrian school at that time and it is unlikely that solo 
bass playing had ever before reached such a pieak. 
Sperger’s works include 18 concertos, three concert 
anas with soprano and a number of cassations and quar- 
tets. He played a five-string bass which he tuned in a 
number of different ways. Josef Kampfer (1735-88), a 
Hungarian virtuoso, toured Europe towards the end of 
the 18th century and is said to have greatly impressed 
Haydn. Although he travelled as widely as St 
Petersburg, Copenhagen, Hamburg and London, it was 
not until Domenico Dragonetti settled in London that 
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the bass gained popularity in England. 

Dragonetti’s success was unique in that for over 50 
years no musical gathering was considered complete 
without him. Not only did his fine performances win 
him recognition throughout Europe, but his kind, 
amiable personality endeared him to the British public. 
He counted among his friends Haydn, Beethoven, 
Hummel, Spohr, Liszt and many other composers. 
Rossini thought highly of him, and in 1824 composed a 
duet for him to play with the banker Sir David 
Salomons, an amateur cellist. At Rossini’s insistence 
Dragonetti had a copy of his bow made for Cherubini, 
who had begun a double bass class at the Paris 
Conservatoire. The bass players there used the French 
overhand bowing which some thought to lack the power 
of Dragonetli’s underhand bow Rossmi delivered the 



4. Double bass by William Tarr, Manchester, 1847 
{private collection) 


bow himself but the introduction was not a success. The 
British Library contains a large collection of Dragonetti 
manuscripts and most British players are still taught in a 
tradition directly descended from his pupils. 

The later Italian virtuoso Giovanni Bottesini had a 
dilTercnt approach to the bass. While some 
critics praised Dragonetti’s powerful tone and his 
ability to play in tune, others scorned his loud and 
rasping style. For Bottesini there was little but praise; 
his delicate tone and agile technique stunned audiences 
and his ability to ‘dart from one end of the instrument to 
the other’ was remarkable (H R. Haweis). The second 
half of his Metodo completo per contrabbasso explains 
how he extended the technique of the instrument by the 
use of arpeggios and very high harmonics. Bottesini was 
not only an internationally famous virtuoso but a highly 
respected composer, conductor and musical director. 
On occasions he directed and conducted his own operas 
and even performed solos on the double bass during the 
intervals between the acts. He studied composition with 
Verdi, whose works he knew well - his numerous vir- 
tuoso solos have a close affinity with the style qf popular 
19th-century Italian opera. Among his Ics^r-known 
works arc some concertos for two double bashes. 

In 1874 Franz Simandl published his\ Neueste 
Methode des Contrabass-Spiels, reprinted mapy times 
and still widely used. Simandl studied in Fragile under 
Josef Hrabe and worked most of his life in Vienna. In 
France the Methode complete (r 1920-25) of Edouard 
Nanny has been more popular than that of Simandl. The 
early 20th century saw the rise of Sergey Kousscvilzky, 
another virtuoso who conducted. The recordings he 
made in 1929 of his Chanson triste, Valse miniature 
and Laska’s Wiegenlied show the perfect command he 
had of his instrument. Koussevitzky wrote compara- 
tively little for the bass, his recital programmes 
consisting largely of transcriptions (notably the Cello 
Sonata by Strauss, Bruch's Kol Nidrei, Mozart's Bassoon 
Concerto and many Baroque works) 

Since Koussevitzky many virtuosos have made re- 
cordings. and traditional bass technique has been greatly 
developed since the 1950s. Gary Karr has a repertory 
of more than 30 concertos, many of which he commis- 
sioned. The Amencan Bertram Turetzky has commis- 
sioned over 200 works and has developed his own 
particular style of playing, centred on piz.zicato and 
non-traditional bow techniques. In England Barry Gu> 
has explored new avenues of sound by coupling the bass 
to electronic apparatus controlled during performance 
at the player’s discretion. Other noted double bassists are 
the Berlin player Klaus Stoll and the Viennese Ludwig 
Streicher, another Viennese, Alfred Planyavsky, is an 
eminent historian of the instrument. 

It is hard to be certain when the double bass obtained 
a regular place in the orchestra. Many 17th-century 
orchestras did not usc^l6' tone; there was no double 
bass in the Pans Opera orchestra, for example, until the 
early years of the ISth century. But court orchestras of 
the mid- 18th century included double basses; usually 
they were more numerous than the cellos. A modem 
symphony orchestra generally has at least eight (for a 
fuller discussion see Orchestra). 

Any principal orchestral player must attain a standard 
equal to that of the virtuoso soloist; advanced technique 
is required for most of the works of, for example. 
Schoenberg, Strauss and Stravinsky. Some of the more 
exposed passages occur in Britten’s Young Person 
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Guiile to the Orchestra and A Midsummer Night’s 
pream, Ginastera’s Variaciones concertantes, Mahler’s 
First Symphony, Musorgsky’s Pictures from an 
Exhibition, Prokofiev’s suite Lieutenant Kije, Rossini’s 
SIX early string sonatas, Sainl-Saens’s Le carnaval des 
unimaux and Stravinsky’s suite Pulcinella. Chamber 
music with double bass includes several works by 
Mozart of a divertimento character (attesting the use of 
the instrument in such contexts in 18th-century 
Austria), Beethoven's Septet, Schubert’s Trout’ Quintet 
and Octet, Spohr’s Octet and Nonet, and many works by 
Hummel, Onslow and others. Dvorak used it in a string 
quintet (op.77) More recently composers have turned 
their attention to the instrument in their search for less 
familiar tone colours, e.g. Prokofiev’s Quintet and works 
by Henze, many of which use artificial harmonics. 


Double counterpoint. Two-part INVERTIBLE COUNTER- 
POINT 

Double croche (Fr.). Semiquaver (16lh-note); seizi^me 
IS also used. See also NOTE VALUES. 

Double cursus, A term used in modern studies of 
medieval song and poetry to designate the repetition of a 
whole musical or formal section. It is found particularly 
m the sequence (.vee SEQUENCE (i)), where the music 
and the poetic scheme of three or four stanzas are 
repeated with new text. Paul von Winterfeld coined the 
term in order to describe the form of the French 9th- 
century poem Buona pucella fut Eulalia in his article 
‘Rhythmen und Sequenzenstudien, i: Die lateinische 
Eulaliasequcnz und ihre Sippe’, Zeitschrift fur deutsches 
Altertum, xlv (1901), 133. 

See also Lai 


A Planyavsky ‘Violonc und Violoncello im 17. Jahrhundert’, 
Muxicologica austriaca (in preparation) 

R Slalford* The Double Btm (in prcparalion) 

RODNEY SLATEORD 

Double bassoon [contrabassoon] (Fr. contrehasson\ Ger. 
Kontrafagott; It. contrafagotto) A BASSOON whose 
basic pilch is one octave below that of the normal bas- 
soon, from B\}" (or even A") upwards to / or even c'. 

(Eoi illuMralion \ee Bas-Scxin, hg 10 ) 

Double bemol (1 r.) Double FLAT 

Double chorus. Separately alternating choirs in poly- 
choral music (we Cori spezzati). Singing from op- 
posite sides of the church or choir stalls is generally 
held to have originally inspired the composition of 
polyphonic music for two spatially separated choirs. 
The practice is first documented at the court of Ferrara 
in the 1470s and developed in the early 16th century in 
double-chorus works by. for example, Ruffino d’ Assisi. 
Willaert's Salmi spezzadi (1550) and Zarlino’s codifica- 
tion of the techniques used by Willaert to provide har- 
monic independence of spatially separated choirs 
provided artistic and theoretical impetus, the style 
became virtually synonymous with Venetian music 
espccidlly in the works of the Gabrielis The inter- 
national dilTusion of double-chorus music is attested in 
the works of composers as widespread as Palestnna in 
Rome, Lassus in Munich and Jacob Handl in Prague. 
Schulz, after his penod of study in Venice with 
Giovanni Gabrieli, helped to introduce the style into 
Germany where it remained popular up to Bach's time. 
It was also used in secular dialogues for double chorus 
during the I6lh century in Italy. In addition to a choral 
division corresponding to the division of the speakers in 
the text, saular dialogues for double chorus differ from 
their sacred counterparts m that the choirs were not 
usually intended to be .separated spatially {see 
DlALfXJUfc). 

See also Chorus (i) 
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DoaUe fugue. A Fugue on two subjects; by analogy, a 
triple fugue is on three subjects. By convention a double 
fugue is referred to as one in which two themes are 
stated together at the outset. Such fugues are, however, 
probably better regarded as normal, single-subject 
fugues in which one or more counter-subjects are stated 
together with the subject in the initial entry {see COUN- 
TER-SUBJECT). 

The terms 'double fugue' and ‘triple fugue’ are better 
applied to cases in which the subsidiary themes, instead 
of being staled with the subject at the outset, have their 
own exposition later in the fugue, thus establishing their 
individuality. Usually, though not invariably, such sub- 
sidiary themes subsequently combine with the main 
subject. In the last movement of Beethoven's 
Hammerklavier Sonata op. 106, for example, the sub- 
sidiary subject is stated at bar 240 and then combined 
with the mam subject (in incomplete form) at bar 269. 
But in Bach’s Organ Fugue in C minor BWV537 a 
subsidiary subject stated with its own counter-subject at 
bar 57 is never combined with the main subject. (For an 
example of triple fugue, sec Bach, Das wohltemperirte 
Clavier, ii, no. 14, second subject exposition bars 20- 
24, third subject exposition bars 36 9.) 

ROGER BULLIVANT 

Double harpsichord. A two-manual HARPSICHORD; see 
also Ruckers family. 

Double organ. The word ‘organ’ was frequently put in the 
plural m late medieval sources, though left singular by 
Chaucer. A ‘payre of orgonys’ was mentioned at 
Sandwich in 1444, indicating a single-manual organ; by 
1650-70 (Evelyn, Pepys) a ‘pair of organs’ sometimes 
indicated two or more manuals. ‘Double’ occurred in 
the 16lh century not to indicate two rows of pipes, much 
less two manuals, but perhaps to indicate a keyboard 
compass longer than the common F-a". In most 
instances there is no means of knowing what the writer 
meant. But by 1613 the new two-manual organ of 
Worcester Cathedral was called ‘Double Organs’ and it 
is this kind of instrument which was normally meant 
both in 17th-century contracts (e.g. Durham, Wells and 
Canterbury, all 1662) and in the voluntaries for Double 
organ popular from cl 640. The Canterbury agreement 
is explicit: ‘A Double Organ, viz^ a great Organ and a 
Chaire Organ'. In some voluntaries, ‘double’ is the regis- 
tration term for GREAT ORGAN, ‘single’ for the Chair 
ORGAN - an interpretation of the phrase even more odd 
when composers became more specific (cf Blow’s ‘Vers 
for the Cornett and Single Organ’). 

PETER WILLIAMS 

Double punctum. See Bl-PUNCTUM, TRI-PUNCTUM. 

Double sharp. See SHARP. 

Double stopping. See MULTIPLE stopping. 

Double subject [double theme]. The subject of a FUGUE 
and its COUNTER-SUBJECT, when the latter is treated as a 
second subject, i.e. when it figures prominently in the 
thematic structure of the fugue. A fugue with a double 
subject is distinguished from a DOUBLE FUGUE insofar 
as its subjects are stated consecutively, rather than 
simultaneously; this is a significant feature of the early 
RICERCARE. 

Double theme. See Double subject. 


Double tooguing. A technique employed in playing wood- 
wind or brass instruments to articulate detached notes 
cleanly in faster tempos {see TONGUING). The tip and 
back of the tongue are used alternately, forming the 
consonants ‘T’ and ‘K’ in succession, thus: ‘T-K-T-K-T- 
K\ and so on. 

Doublette (Fr.). An ORGAN STOP. 

Double virga. See Bi-virga, tri-virga. 

Doubling. (1) In part-writing, the repetition of one of the 
notes in a chord either in unison or at the octave (or 
15th, 22nd etc); in four-part harmony, for instance, one 
note of every triad is doubled, usually the root. 

(2) In polyphonic music, the performance of one pan 
by diflerent instruments or voices in unison or at the 
octave (or 15th, 22nd etc). For example, in the Classical 
symphony the double basses usually double the cellos 
at the lower octave, and the bassoons often double the 
cellos in unison. 

(3) Playing more than one instrument or role in a 
performance, for example, a flautist in ensemble 
might double on the piccolo, and a singer in Don 
Giovanni might double the Commandatore and Masetto 

Doubrava, Jaroslav {h Chrudim, east Bohemi^, 25 April 
1909; J Prague, 2 Oct 1960). Czech composer. He was, 
with Hanus, one of the foremost composition pupils of 
Jcremias, with whom he studied from 1931 to 1937 
Between 1945 and 1955 he worked for Czech radio as a 
reviewer, producer and lecturer, and at the same time 
was active in the Union of Czech Composers and the 
Prague Society of Artists. A distinguishing mark of hii 
style is his synthesis of modality, inventive instrumenta- 
tion and musical symbolism. His modality, as well as 
his dramatic and ballad conceptions, was decidedly 
influenced by Jana^ek, while the foundations of his 
lyncism may be traced to Suk. Though motor rhythm 
and constructivism were dominant influences on his 
early pieces (e.g. the Suite and the Sonatina for piano, 
both of 1937), in the 1940s his music became simpler in 
expression and structure (e.g. the oratono Poselstvi, 
‘Message’, and the Symphony no. 2 ‘Stalingradska’) 
These works take an anti-fa.scist stance; Doubrava was 
himself a member of a partisan group during the 
German occupation After the war he composed a num 
ber of stage works in which his style is shown at its most 
fully developed, incorporating timbral drama, sym- 
bolism and modern linear polyphony. 

WORKS 
(selective list) 

Operas' Sen noci svaiojanskc [A midsummer night’sdreamj (Doubrava, 
R Vonasek, after Shakespeare), 1945-9, Opava, 1969; Balada o 
lascc [Ballad of love] (J Wenig, Doubrava, after Z Winter). I960, 
orchestration completed by HanuS, Prague, 1962 
Ballets. Krai Lavra [King Liivra] (after K H Borovsky), 1931. 
Olomouc, 1955, Don Quijote (Doubrava, J. Bachtik, after 
Cervantes), 1955, Brno, 1957 

Orch' Sym no.l ‘Choralni’, 1938-40, Sym no.2 ‘Stalingradska. 

1943-4; Sym no.3 ‘Tragicka’, 1956-8 
Choral: Poselstvi [Message] (J A. Komensky), oratorio, 1940, Balada 
o krasnd smrti [Ballad of a beautiful death] (J. Carck), cantata, 1941 
Song cycles. Epigramy (Borovsky), 1939, Noci [Nights] (J. Hora, 
F Halas), 1944, Mladost [Youth] (Moravian and Slovakuin trad ). 
1956; Carovana 14ska [Enchanting love] (trad.), 1956; Rfij domova 
[Paradise of home] (Carek), 1956 

Inst: Pf Suite, 1937, Pf Sonatina, 1937; Sonata, vn, 1942; Sonata, vn. 
pf, 1942; Pf Sonau, 1949 

Principal publishers; Cesky Hudebni Fond;Orbi8, Statni Nakladalelstvi 
Krisn6 Literatury. Hudby a Umdni, Svoboda 
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OLDftiCH PUKL 

Dou^aine. Sec Doi.zaina. 

Douce (Fr.) An ORGAN STOP (Dolce) 

Uoucemelle. See DlJLCE MELOS. 

Doucement. See DOLCE (i). 

Douchaines. See DOLZAINA. 

Douglas, Clive Martin Rushworth, Victoria, 27 July 
1903; d Melbourne, 29 April 1977). Australian com- 
poser and conductor. After early training as a violini.st 
with Fran? Schlicblich and Alberto Zelman, he studied 
under A. E. H. Nickson and Sir Bernard Heinze at the 
Melbourne University Conservatorium (MusB 1934). 
He received the doctorate in music at Melbourne 
University in 1958. Appointed to the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission in 1936, he was resident staff 
conductor to the State Orchestras in Tasmania (1936- 
41). Brisbane (1941-7), Sydney (1947-'53) and 
Melbourne (1953-66), playing a pioneering role in the 
development of orchestral and choral broadcasts He 
retired from the ABC in 1966. After 1950 he was 
awarded numerous pri/jjs and commissions by the 
Australasian Performing Right Association and the 
ABC His major wtirks reflect an interest in aboriginal 
folklore and a preference for a dramatic narrative pro- 
gramme; they arc richly orchestrated and tonally based, 
although Douglas’s growing interest in serialism is clear 
in Three Frescoes. 

WORKS 
(selci five list) 

ORCHESTRAL 

Cdrwoola, op 22, sym poem, 1941, Slurt 1829, op 53. sym poem, 
1954, Kssay for Str op,. 55, 1954. Wangadilla, op .56, suite, 1954. 
Olympic Ov . op 64, 1956, (’oolawidgcc Suite, op 66, 1957, Sym 
no 2 ’Namutjira', op 67. 1957, Sinfonietta, op 79, 1961, Variations 
svmphoniques, op 80, 1961. Fanfare Ov., op 82. 1961, 3 Frescoes, 
op 90, 1971 

OTHER WORKS 

Kaditcha, op 19, opera, 1958, Eleanor Trilogy, opp 26 8, lyric drama 
and historical romance, 1945 

Song cycles, choral pieces, chamber music, ceremonial works, film 
scores 

Hnncipal publishers: Allans Music(Australia). Australasian Performing 
Right Association 

MSS in Stale Library of Victoria, Melbourne 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

R Covcll. Auslralut’s Music (Melbourne, 1967), 149fr, 261 

A D McCrcdic Musical Compo.siiton in Australia (CsLnYKTTa, 1%9), 
10 

ELIZABETH WOOD 

l>oiiglas, Minnie. See MEMPHIS Minnie. 

^uglaSf Roy (6 Tunbridge Wells, 12 Dec 1907). Eng- 
lish composer and arranger. A self-taught musician who 
hits consistently shunned official appointments, he had 
ihe demanding responsibility of helping Vaughan 


Williams prepare his works for performance and pub- 
lication after 1944. He recall^ his experiences in 
Working with R. V. W. (Oxford, 1 972). Douglas is better 
known as an arranger than as a composer: his orche- 
strations of Chopin for Les sylphides have been per- 
formed throughout the world. Chief among his original 
works are the Six Dance Caricatures (1939) for wind 
quintet, the Elegy (1946) for string orchestra and 
Festivities (1972) for full orchestra. His music is pub- 
lished by Boosey & Hawkes and Oxford University 
Press. 

CHRISTOPHER PALMER 

Dounias, Minos E. (b Cetate, Romama, 26 Sept 1900; d 
Athens, 20 Oct 1962). Greek musicologist and violinist. 
His family moved soon after his birth to Constantinople, 
where he attended Robert College (1914-21), learning 
the violin and playing in a string quartet and orchestra. 
Subsequently he studied the violin at the Berlin 
Conservatory with Moser and ICulenkampfr (1921-b) 
and musicology with Schering and Abert at Berlin 
University (1926-32), taking his doctorate under 
Schering in 1932 with a dissertation on Tartini's violin 
concertos (Die Violinkonzerte Giuseppe Tartinis, 
Wolfenbiittel, 1935, 2/1966). Concurrently he played 
the violin in various string quartets, orchestras and early 
music groups. While working as professor of music at 
Pierce College, Athens (from 1934), he organized vari- 
ous vocal ensembles and instrumental groups which 
were the first in Greece to perform music of the late 
medieval. Renaissance and Baroque periods: the New 
Hellenic Choral Society (1936-7), the Choral Society 
of the Anglo-Hellcnic League (1938-40) and the Athens 
Musical Society (1945-53). He also had an influential 
career as a music critic, first with the newly established 
journal Neoellinika grammata (‘Modern Greek 
literature’, 1936-49) and then with the Athenian 
Kathimerim (‘Daily’) newspaper (1948-62), through 
which he was able to raise the standards of musical taste 
in Greece (a selection of his cnticism was published as 
Mousikokoitika, Athens, 1963). At the same time he 
gave numerous public lectures and broadcast exten- 
sively. Between 1950 and 1961 he served as president 
of the Society of the Friends of Nikos Skalkottas, and in 
the early 1950s acted as music adviser to the Greek 
Broadcasting Commission. His publications include an 
edition of Mozart’s sonatas for organ and orchestra 
(Neue Ausgabe samthcher Werke, vi/16, Kassel, 1957). 

DIMITRI CONOMOS 

Dourlen, Victor-Charles-Paul (6 Dunkirk, 3 Nov 1780; 
d BatignoUes, Paris, 8 Jan 1864). French teacher and 
composer. His academic and practical abilities won 
him honourable mentions and prizes at the Paris 
Conservatoire from 1799. In 1805 he gained the Prix de 
Rome with the cantata Cupidon pleurant Psychi. His 
comic opera Philocles, performed in 1806 before his 
departure for Italy, gave further evidence of early mas- 
tery. The works he wrote as a student in Rome were well 
received, and at the same time he apparently also 
produced stage works for Paris; he was accepted as an 
assistant professor at the Conservatoire in 1812. In 
1816 he was made professor of harmony, a post held 
until his retirement in 1842. Dourlcn’s compositions 
were not popular, except for Lefrire Philippe ^ and there 
is little doubt that teaching was his principal interest; 
but it is equally certain that he was not a pedant. The 
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foreword to his Traits d'harmonie salutes the innova- 
tions of Mozart and Beethoven and suggests a sensibility 
that is lacking in Dourlen*s own music. 

WORKS 

THEATRICAL 

{first performed at the Opera-Comique, unless otherwise indicated) 
Philocles (2, J Gensoul), 4 Ocl 1806 
Linnec, ou La mine de Suede (3, Dejaure), 10 Sept 1808 
La dupe de son art (I, Sapey). 9 Sept 1809 

Cagliostro, ou Lcs illumines (3, R Saint-Cyr), 27 Nov 1810, collab 
Reicha 

Plus heureux que sage (1, Mezes), 2S May 1816 

txr frcrc Philippe (1. A Duport), 20 Jan 1818 (Pans, 1818) 

Manni, ou Lc muct dc Venise (3, Delneu), 12 June 1819 

La vente apres deces, Theatre du Gymnase-Dramatique, 1 Aug 1821 

LvC petit souper (I. V d’Epagny), 22 Peb 1822 

VOCAL 

Alcyone (cantata, Arnault), 1 804, F~Pr 
Cupidon pleurant Psyche (cantata), 1805, Pc 
Tc Deum, 4vv, orch, 1807, Pi 
Dies irac. 4vv. orch, 1808, Pi 

15 separately pub<l songs (Pans, n.d ), Iv, pf acc , unless otherwise 
indicated Conserve bicn vierge simple, Hllc m'uima cette belle 
Aspasie, L'amitie, I'anumr cl le vin, 3vv, pi; La pensee, Le baiscr 
d'adieux; Le f>elil monlagnard. I.c ramier de la montagne, Lc retour 
du paladin, Iv, gui, Les chanteurs ambulants, 2vv, pf, Les secrets, 
Mathilde aux picds du Christ, Poeme dcs troubadours. Trois noc- 
turnes ilaliens, 2vv, pf 

INSTRlIMhN TAL 
(all published in Pans ii d ) 
op 

1 Sonates, pf 

2 La bataillc de Marengo, sonate mililairc, pi, 1801 

3 Cone , pf 

4 Trio, pf, vn, vc 

5 3 sonates, pf, vn 

6 Sonates facilcs, pf 
9 Sonate, pf, fl 

- Fantasie sur Beli.sairc, romance de Gaiat, pf 

- Pot-pourri sur dcs airs dc Jean de Paris de Boieldieu, pf 
Opp 7 -8 unknown 

WRITINGS 

Methode element aire pour le pianoforte (Pans, cl 820) 

Traite d’harmonie lontenant un tours complet tel qu'il e\t enseiftne au 
Conservatoire de Parts (Pans, 1834) 

Traite d'accompagnement (Pans, 1840) 

Principes d’harmonie (Pans, n d ) 

Tableau synoptique des accords (Pans, n d ) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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J earlier ‘Victor Dourlen', Memoires de la Sociele dunkerquotse pour 
Tencouragement des sciences, des let ires et des arts, ix (1864), 512 

DAVID CHARLTON 


Dousmoulin, Joseph. See Touchemoulin, Joseph. 


Doussaines. See Dolzaina 

Douwes, Claas (h ?Hennaard, Friesland, cl 650; d 
Tzum, cl 725). Netherlands writer on music, organist 
and schoolmaster. While mysteries remain about 
Douwes’s biography and publications, there is no 
doubt that his little Grondig ondersoek (Franeker, 
1699//? 1971) is one of the most important sources of 
information for histonans and makers of keyboard 
instruments, offering unique details on the scaling of the 
clavichord and virginals. His general musical education 
came from such Dutch authors as J. A. Ban, but his data 
on instruments (useful, like his discussion of musical 
intervals, to remote Friesian organists) were more 
empirical and, though based on an uncertain unit of 
measurement, much more practical than those of any 
European theorist of his period. His treatise is con- 
cerned with the notes (toonen) of music; how to tune 
,them, how to use them harmonically and how to 


produce them on different instruments. It does not seem 
to have been widely known at the time. 

Douwes built at least one organ, probably gaining 
experience from the lively tradition then surrounding 
Franeker (a university town from 1585 to 1811), not 
least as it concerned builders such as Baders and 
Schnitgcr (an organ at Sneck, 1710). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

P Williams Introduction, notes and bibliography to facs. edn, of 
Grondig ondersoek van de toonen der musiek (Amsterdam, 1971) 

W R Thomas and J J K Rhodes ‘Harpsichord Strings, Organ Pipes 
and the Dutch Foot’, Organ Yearbook, iv (1973), 1 12 

PETER WILLIAMS 

Doux. See Dolce (i). 

Douzidme (Fr.). Twelfth. 

Dow, Daniel (/> ?Kirkmichael, Perthshire, 1732; d 
Edinburgh, 20 Jan 1783). Scottish antiquanan and com- 
poser. He was giving guitar lessons in Edinburgh by the 
1770s In 1776 he published in Edinburgh A Collection 
of Ancient Scots Music . never before printf^d, consis- 
ting of Ports, Salutations, Marches or Pihroihs dec, an 
interesting pioneer collection of Gaelic music a gener- 
ation before the more important scholarM work of 
Gunn, Campbell and Fraser. Earlier, in 1773,y^ow had 
brought out Twenty Minuets and Sixteen ^/ieels or 
Country Dances of his own composition, set for ‘Violin. 
Harpsichord or German Flute’; but the minuets are so 
predominantly in the key of E[> that they were probably 
arranged from pieces originally scored for an orchestra 
with Bt) clarinets and Eb horns. Around 1780 Dow’s 37 
New Reells and Strathspeys appeared, and a further 14 
New Reells and Strathspeys about 1800 His son John 
Dow achieved considerable local fame as a folk-fiddler 
in Perthshire 

bibliography 

J Glcn, The Glen Collection of Scottish Dance Music (Edinburgh, 
1891 5)1, p IX 

DAVID JOHNSON 

l>owd, (Eric) Ronald {h Sydney, 23 Feb 1914) 
Australian tenor After singing in concerts, he made his 
operatic debut in Les contes dfioffmann with the 
Australian National Opera in 1954. In 1956 he joined 
the Sadler’s Wells Opera in London and, until 1971. 
sang many roles with the company, notably Canio, 
Floreslan. Peter Grimes, Stravinsky's King Oedipus. 
Idomencus, Tannhauscr and Weill’s Jimmy Mahoney 
He made his debut at Covent Garden in 1960 as Walthcr 
in Die Mcistersinger and subsequently sang Canio, Peter 
Grimes, the Drum-Major, and Aeneas {.Les troyens). He 
created the parts of Claudius in Searle’s Hamlet (Covent 
Garden, 1969) and the Lover in Goehr’s Arden muss 
sterhen (Hamburg, 1967). With Scottish Opera he was a 
memorable Aeneas in the company’s first performance 
of Les troyens in 1969 (he also sang the role in Boston 
in 1972). In 1972 he returned to Australia to become a 
leading tenor with the newly formed Australian Opera 
During his years in Britain he frequently sang in con- 
certs, and his Gerontius in particular was much 
admired. His virile, grainy tenor and fervent delivery 
never fail to make their mark. 

ALAN BLYTH 

Dowd, WilUain (Richmond) (b Newark, NJ, 28 Feb 
1922). American harpsichord maker. He studied 
English at Harvard (AB 1948). His interest in music 
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began while he was at school, where he had piano 
lessons. At Harvard he and his friend Frank Hubbard 
became increasingly interested in early keyboard 
instruments, and built a clavichord. They decided not to 
follow their proposed careers as teachers of English and 
instead to found a workshop for building harpsichords 
constructed on historical principles. In summer 1948 
while Hubbard studied in Europe Dowd served an ap- 
prenticeship in the Detroit workshop of John Challis, a 
disciple of Arnold Dolmctsch and the pioneer builder of 
harpsichords in the USA. In autumn 1949 they estab- 
lished their workshop in Boston, Massachusetts. By 
1955, when Hubbard left for a research tnp in Europe, 
the firm had constructed 13 harpsichords and four 
clavichords, and restored several important antique 
instruments. Dowd continued the firm’s production and 
restoration work dunng Hubbard's absence, and 
worked out an important design based on the two- 
manual harpsichords of Pascal Taskin. This French 
double harpsichord soon found wide favour with perfor- 
mers as a general-purpose concert instrument 
After the dissolution of the firm in late 1958 Dowd 
established his own workshop in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, which continued production of harp- 
sichords based on historical models, attaining an annual 
output of 22 to 24 instruments, a large number for 
instruments of the highest quality. 

In 1971 Dowd established an additional workshop 
under his name in Pans in collaboration with Reinhard 
von Nagel, which now produces between 12 and 15 
instruments annually Both the Cambridge and Pans 
workshops are largely given over to the production of 
two-manual harpsichords based on the great French 
prototypes by the Blanchets, Hcmsch and Taskin, 
including Taskin’s reconstructions en i^rand ravalemeni 
of Ruckers harpsichords They also make a smaller 
double harpsichord of Flemish design and a French 
single-manual model, as well as specially commissioned 
instruments based on other models, and restorations of 
antique harpsichords Dowd harpsichords are probably 
in wider use by leading profc.ssional performers in 
North America and Europe than those of any other 
maker. 

BIBLIOCJRAPHY 

H Haney ‘Portrait of a Builder William Dowd', The Harpsu hard, iv/ 1 
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HOWARD SCHOTI 

Dowiakowska-Klimowiczowa, Bronislawa (Apolonia 
Izabela) (h Warsaw, 9 Feb 1840; d Warsaw, 3 Feb 
1910) Polish soprano. She studied with Quatlnni and 
made her debut in Warsaw in 1857. On 20 April 1858 
she made her stage debut in Warsaw in Alessandro 
Siradelh^ later singing in Les Huguenots and Don 
Giovanni. From 1859, for 35 years, she sang about 100 
operatic soprano roles, including all of Moniuszko's 
operas as well as operas by Kurpinski, Munchheimer, 
Auber, Herold, Grossman, Bellini, Donizetti, 
Meyerbeer, Weber, Flotow, Halevy, Rossini, 
Marschner, Mozart, Wagner, Bizet and others; she was 
the first in Poland to sing Marguerite in Gounod’s Faust 
(1865). She made guest appearances in Lwow (1873, 
1880, 1883, 1885), Krakow (1873, 1885), Kiev, 

Odessa (1881) and Nice (1888-9). Her compass was a 
lo e"\ and she possessed a brilliant technique and an 
ability for clear enunciation. Her final appearance was 
as Mignon at the Warsaw Opera (2 September 1 894). 


Dowland, John 
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IRKNA PONIATOWSKA 

Dowland, John (h ?London, 1 563, d London, buried 20 
Feb 1626). English composer and lulenist. Dowland, 
according to his own statement, was born in 1563. 
Thomas Fuller, in The History of the Worthies of 
England (London, 1662), said he believed him to have 
been born in the City of Westminster, There is no 
satisfactory evidence to support the claim, originally 
made by W. H Grattan Flood in the Gentleman's 
Magazine (London, 1906). that he was born in Dalkey, 
Co. Dublin 

In 1580 he went lo Pans as ‘servant’ to Sir Henry 
Cobham, ambassador to the King of France. He 
returned to England, probably during 1584, having 
been converted to Catholicism during his slay. 

On 8 July 1588 he was admitted to the BMus, from 
Christ Church, Oxford. In 1590 we hear for the first 
time of music which was almost certainly Dowland's 
being performed at a court ceremony; on 17 November, 
at the Accession Day celebrations. Sir Henry Lee 
resigned from the voluntanly assumed position of 
Queen’s Champion, and the song His golden locks to 
silver now are turned (sic) was sung by Robert Hales 
dunng an entcrlammenl staged in the tiltyard at 
Westminster By this time Dowland was probably 
married, although nothing is known about his wife In 
1592 he had an opportunity of playing before Queen 
Elizabeth herself, when she was entertained at Sudeley 
Castle with the masque of Daphne and Apollo. During 
this same year six harmonizations of psalm tunes by 
Dowland appeared in Thomas East’s The Whole Hooke 
of Psalmes 

In 1594 John Johnson, one of the queen’s lutenists, 
died, and Dowland applied for the vacant post. His 
application was refused, and in a mood of bitterness and 
frustration he decided to travel abroad. Later, in a letter 
from Nuremberg to Sir Robert Cecil, he stated his belief 
that his Catholicism had caused the refusal, but this 
seems unlikely since after his return from France he 
made no declaration of faith, and committed no overt 
acts that could have given grounds for discrimination 
against him. Moreover, his licence lo travel abroad was 
signed by both Sir Robert Cecil and the Earl of Essex, 
neither of whom would have performed this service for 
an openly professed Catholic. 

On leaving England he proceeded lo the court of 
Henry Julio, Duke of Brunswick, and from there he 
travelled to the court of Moritz, Landgrave of Hesse, 
at Kassel He was treated with exceptional courtesy and 
generosity by both noblemen, and, according lo his own 
statement, was invited to remain in the service of the 
Landgrave. He declined this invitation, however, wish- 
ing to travel to Italy to meet Marenzio, whose work he 
particularly admired. After passing through Venice, 
Padua and Ferrara he eventually reached Florence and 
became entangled with a group of exiled English 
Catholics engaged in plotting the assassination of Queen 
Elizabeth. On learning of their plans he took fright and 
returned precipitately to Nuremberg, where on 10 
November 1595 he wrote a long letter lo Sir Robert 
Cecil disclosing all he knew of the plot. 

About this time Dowland was honoured by a number 
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Dowland, John 

of literary tributes of which the most important are 
Thomas Campion’s Latin poem in 1595, and Richard 
Bamfield’s well-known sonnet If music and sweet poetry 
agree, in 1598. His fellow composers also began solicit- 
ing commendatory poems for their publications from 
him. 

Dowland is next heard of in a letter addressed to him 
at the court of the Landgrave of Hesse from his friend 
and former master Henry Noel, a prominent courtier 
and one of the queen's favourites. Noel urged Dowland 
to return to England, pointing out that Elizabeth had 
asked for him. Dowland relumed, probably late in 1 596 
or early in 1597, but Noel died before he could plead 
Dowland’s cause with the queen, and the post again 
eluded him. For Noel’s burial in Westminster Abbey on 
10 February 1596/7, he wrote Mr Henry Noell his 
funerall Psalnies. 

During 1597 Dowland collected 21 of his songs and 
an ‘invention for two to playc upon one Lute’, and 
issued them m such a form that they could be sung by a 
solo voice and lute or as four-part ayres (with or without 
lute), under the title The First Booke of Songes or Ayres 
of Foure Partes with Table lure for the Lute It was 
graced with a Latin epigram by Campion and a letter 
from Marenzio This volume enjoyed an enormous 
popularity and was reprinted at least four, if not five 
times, the edition of 1606 being substantially revised. 
On the title-page Dowland described him.sclf as 
‘Bachelor of Musick in both the Universities’. No infor- 
mation concerning his Cambridge degree can be traced, 
but Thomas Fuller, m his History oj the Universitv of 
Cambridge (London, 1655), wrote that the records were 
badly kept between the years 1589 and 1601. ‘let 
Thomas Smith University Register bear the blame'. 

On 9 February 1598 Montz, Landgrave of Hesse, 
wrote a letter of great warmth to Dowland asking him to 
return to Kassel, having heard of his failure to obtain 
the court post in England. Whether Dowland accepted 
the landgrave’s offer is not known, but by 18 November 
1598 he was a lutemst at the court of Christian IV of 
Denmark, at the exceptionally generous salary of 500 
daler a year, though not (as is sometimes said) a sum 
equal to the emoluments of an admiral 
At first all went well and m 1600 he sent the MS of 
The Second Booke of Songs or Ayres to his wife in 
England, the dedication to Lucy, Countess of Bedford, 
being dated ‘From Helsingnoure in Denmarke the first 
of June. 1600’. After the publication of the book there 
was a complicated senes of lawsuits between the pub- 
lisher, George Eastland, who had bought the MS t^rom 
Mrs Dowland, and the printer, Thomas Ea.st. 

It has been suggested that at this time Dowland en- 
countered some kind of financial difficulties. However, 
fuller examination of the court records (see Ward, 1977) 
shows that this was not in fact the case, and indeed he 
remained in high favour with the king, it is recorded 
that he was presented by him with a ‘portrait of his 
Majesty in crown gold’ After the payment made to 
Dowland on 15 July 1603, he left Denmark for England 
‘on his own commitments’, and did not return until 
some 12 months later. The Third and Last Booke o] 
Songs was registered in London on 21 February 1603, 
when Dowland was still in Denmark 
In the prefatory matter to Lachrimae or Seaven 
Teares Dowland’s house in Fetter Lane is mentioned for 
the first time. Dowland also stated there that he ‘had 


access’ to Queen Anne at Winchester. This meeting was 
probably in late September or early October 1603, on 
the occasion of ‘a gallant masque’ given by the queen in 
honour of Prince Henry. Possibly he was summoned to 
play during the course of the entertainment. 

By July 1605 he was back in Denmark, and the 
unhappy record of accumulating debts continued, in 
spite of Christian’s attempt to help him by placing a boy 
in his care for training for the payment of an extra lOo 
daler a year. By 10 March 1606, when he was finally 
dismissed, he was almost penniless. 

After his return to England he published in 1609 his 
translation of Andreas Ornithoparchus's Musicae activav 
micrologus (Leipzig, 1517), under the title Andreas 
Ornithoparcus his Micrologus. From it we learn that the 
family was still living in Fetter Lane, and that Dowland 
was still promising his readers ‘shortly to divulge a 
more peculiar worke of mine owne: namely my Observa- 
tions and Directions concerning the Art of Lute-ptaymf>\ 
a project possibly identical with his intention, first an- 
nounced in The First Booke of Songes, ‘to set forth the 
choicest of all my Lessons in print’, since a set oj 
instructions followed by a collection of compositions 
was the usual form for printed lute music. 

Between 1609 and 1612 he entered thC' service of 
Theophilus Howard. Lord Walden, a prominent cour- 
tier holding a number of crown appointments In spile ol 
this position, in his address ‘To the Reader’ in A 
Pilgrimes Solace he complained bitterly of neglect, and 
of criticism fiom younger ‘Professors of the Lute’. Ht- 
was specially antagonistic towards Tobias Hume for 
claiming, in 7'he First Part of Ayres (London, 1605). 
that ‘the stateful instrument Gambo Viol!, shall with 
ease yeelde full various and as dcvisefull Musicke as the 
Lute’. To what extent were these complaints justified'’ 
Examination of the surviving contemporary English lute 
MSS shows that all the most important collections con- 
tained examples of Dowland’s solo works. On the Con- 
tinent his compositions were included, cither with or 
without acknowledgment, in many pnnted collections 
and MSS until some nine or ten years after this date 
Arrangements of numbers of his compositions were 
made for other instruments, both in England and 
abroad, by many of the most distinguished composers of 
the time. In particular his Lachrimae is found in arrange- 
ments of every degree of accomplishment; its famous 
opening phrase was also consciously incorporated into 
the structure of countless works by other composers He 
obviously considered his fame to rest largely on this 
piece, for when he signed the opening of the tune of the 
Lord’s Prayer from the English Protestant Psalter which 
he wrote in the Album amicorum of Johannes Cellarius 
of Nuremberg he put ‘Jo. dolandi de Lachrimae his own 
hande’ (see illustration). The numerous references to 
Lachrimae in theatrical and other literary works of the 
time show it to have transcended the barriers of class 
distinction, and to have been known from the court 
downwards to the common people. References to, or 
quotations from, some of his other songs also appear m 
other plays of this period. That The First Booke oj 
Songs was reprinted the year after he complained shows 
that the .songs in this volume had not lost their appeal 
The breath of change was in the air, but certainly not, at 
this time, to an extent that could affect the enormou.s 
popularity of Dowland’s music. 

It seems rather that resentment at his continued 
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The opening of the tune oj the Lord's Prayer, with John 
Dowland's signature, from the Album amicorum' 
{IS99-J606) of Johannes Cellarius of Nuremberg (GB- 
Ihm Add.27579. fM) 


(allure to secure a post at the English court soured all 
other success. It seems likely that it was neglect at court 
lather than any failure of popularity elsewhere that 
prompted his fnend Henry Pcacham to include his 
poem on Dowland, ‘Heere, Philomel, in silence sits 
alone’, in Minerva Britanna (London, 1612). Whether 
events were prompted by Peacham’s poem it is impos- 
sible to say, but on 28 October 1612, by letters under 
the Signet, Dowland was at last appointed one of the 
King's Lutes, at a salary of 20d a day. 

Oddly, inspiration seems to have deserted Dowland 
on the achievement of his life’s ambition; only a handful 
of his surviving pieces cannot be ascribed to an earlier 
period. 

In 1614 he contributed commendatory poems to two 
musical publications, one to Leighton’s Teares or 
iMmentacions of a Sorrowfuli Soule and one to 
Ravenscroft’s A Brief e Discourse. 

In 1621 his second harmonization of Psalm c ap- 
peared in Thomas Ravenscroft’s The Whole Booke oJ 
Psalmes, and here, for the first time, he is referred to as 
Or’ John Dowland. The degree is confirmed (though it 
IS not known by which university it was conferred) in 
the Audit Office Accounts, where from the year 1622 
onwards he was given that title, his name standing first 
on the list of lutenists. From this year until his death he 
continued to receive tributes and to be named among the 
greatest in his profession. 

The last recorded incident in his life is that he was a 
member of ‘The Consorte’ that played during the funeral 
solemnities of James 1 on 5 May 1625. The final entry 


in the Audit Office Declared Accounts which concerns 
Dowland runs: ‘Doctor Dowland for one quarter of a 
year ending Xmas 1625 & 26 days. Robert Dowland 
son of the said Doctor Dowland deceased succeeding’ 

(by letters under the Signet 26 April 2 Chas.I). Dow- 
land was buried in the parish of St Anne, Blackfriars. 

Dowland’s character appears to have been as full of 
contradictions as the age in which he lived. Described 
by Fuller as ‘a cheerful person . . . passing his days in 
lawful merriment’, there is, nevertheless, much evidence 
to show that he suffered penods of intense melancholy. 
Though capable of writing charming trifles, all his 
greatest works are inspired by a deeply felt tragic con- 
cept of life, and a preoccupation with tears, sin, darkness 
and death. While consumed with the ambition to obtain 
a post at court, he appears to have been unable to 
restrain himself from actions that were prejudicial to 
this end: his friend Henry Peacham said ‘in regard he 
has slipt many opportunities in advancing his fortunes’. 

The style of his lute music is founded in contempor- 
ary polyphony. This shows itself most strongly in his 
fantasias where the opening theme passes from voice to 
voice and is intncately woven into the fabric of the 
composition. Those such as Forlorne Hope and 
Farewell, in which the theme consists of a descending 
and an ascending chromatic hexachord respectively, 
achie\e a tragic poignancy, and in them Dowland shows 
a mastery of the lute seldom equalled in the music of the 
penod. His compositions in dance forms, and the set- 
tings of ballad tunes, though agreeing fairly closely in 
the form of the undecorated strains, vary so greatly 
from source to source in the divisions and variations as 
to suggest that his performance may have been largely 
improvisatory. 

The ‘seaven teares’ of the Lachrimae set constitute an 
achievement of great originality. Each pavan starts with 
the famous theme in one of the voices, and other phrases 
are passed on from one pavan to another so that each, 
though showing an individual character of its own, falls 
into place as part of a larger whole. The lute is used with 
consummate mastery to add its own particular quality 
to the texture, and to provide some of the most import- 
ant of the recurring passages which enhance the sense 
of unity in the seven pavans. (For an illustration of the 
original publication, see Tabi.F-BOOK.) 

It IS, however, in his songs that Dowland’s genius is 
shown to best advantage. Those in The First Booke are 
all strophic; several consist of words fitt^ to pre- 
existing dance-tunes. Most of the melodies are of 
memorable beauty, but harmonically they keep mostly 
within the diatonic conventions of the time. Only one. 
Come heavy sleepe, shows something of the haunting 
melancholic quality that was to characterize many of his 
later works. In this song the melody and the harmonic 
structure have been directly inspired by the words of the 
first stanza. In later books Dowland made less use of 
strophic form, and the melodies are more appropnale to 
the meaning and the rhythm of the words themselves, 
while the use of chromaticism and biting discords lends 
support to the tragic sentiments of the greatest of the 
songs. 

Curiously, though Dowland was so great an in- 
novator in some directions, only in the very late songs is 
the mannerism of word-painting absent. The influence of 
Italian composers seeking to rid vocal music of this 
mannerism is reflected increasingly in his songs; their 
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influence is seen also in his use of almost recitative-like 
passages. 

In the greatest of his songs, In darknesse let mee 
dwell. Dowland freed himself from almost all the con- 
ventions of his time. The strange and beautiful melody 
rises from the words with a sense of inevitability, while 
the demands of verbal rhythms override conventional 
bar-lines. Biting discords from the lute enhance the 
tragedy in the words and chords with augmented and 
diminished intervals are used to express emotional 
intensity to an extent unsurpassed in any other song at 
that time. 

WORKS 

Editions' Lachrimae or Seaven Teares,t6 P Warlock (London, 1927) 
[W] 

y. Dowland Ayres for Four Voices, ed T Dari and N For- 
tune, MB, vi (1953, rev. 2/1963) ID] 

y Dowland. First Book of Airs, ed E H Fcllowes. rev 
T. Dart, EL, Isl scr , i -ii (2/1965) [F ij 

y Dowland' Second Book oj Airs, ed E H Fellowcs, rev 
T Dart, EL, 1st ser , v-vi (2/1969) (F ii] 

y Dowland Third Book of Airs, ed E H. Fellowes, rev 
T. Dari, EL, Isl scr , x-xi (2/1970) [F in] 

y. Dowland A Pilgrimes Solace, ed F H Fcllowes, rev 
T Dari. EL, Isl scr , xii, xiv (2/1969) [F iv] 

k Dowland A Musicall Banquet, ed.P Slroud, EL, 2nd scr , 
XX (1968) (S] 

The Collected Lute Music of John Dowland, ed D Poulton 
and B Lam (London, 1974) [Pj 

SECULAR SONGS 

{all for Iv and lute, or 4vv, unle.ss otherwise stated) 

The Firste Booke of Songes or Ayres of Foure Paries with Tableture for 
the Lulc (London, 1 597//? 1968) fl597] 

The Second Booke of Songs or Ayres of 2, 4 and 5 parts with 
Tableture for the Lute or Orphcrian, with the Violl de Gamba 
(London. 1600//? 1970) [1600] 

The Third and Last Booke of Songs or Aires Newly Composed lo Sing 
to the Lute, Orpharion or Viols (London, 1603//? 1 970) [1603] 

A Pilgnmes Solace (London, 16 12//? 1970) [1612] 

Works in 1610" 

All yc whom love or fortune hath bclraide, 1 597, F" i, 54, D 22 
A shepherd in a shade his plaining made, 1600, F ii, 67, D 45 
Awake sweet love, thou art relurnd, 1 597, F i, 74, D 30 
Away With these selfe loving lads, 1 597; F i, 82, D 34 
Behold a wonder here, Iv. lute, b, 1603, F in, 10 
Burst forth my tcares, 1 597, F i, 30, D 1 3 
By a fountainc where I lay, 1603, F in, 44; D 66 
Can she excu.se my wrongs, 1597, F’ i, 18, D 8 
Cease these false sports, Iv, lute, 5-part chorus, 1612, F iv, 97 
Cleare or cloudie sweet as Apnll showring, Iv, lute, or 5vv, 1600, F ii, 
82, D 52 

Come againc sweet love doth now envitc, 1 597, F i, 66, D 27; arr lulc 
P no 60 

Come away, come sweet love, 1597, F i, 42, D 18 
Come heavy sleepe, 1 597, F i, 78, D 32 

Come when 1 cal, or tarie til I come (dialogue), 2vv, insts, 5-part chorus. 
1603; F lii, 78; D 79 

Come yc heavy states of night, 1600; F ii, 56, D 42 
Daphne was not so chaste as she was changing, Iv, lute, b, 1603, F iii, 
13 

Deare if you change lie never chuse againe, 1597; F i. 26, D 12 
Disdaine me still, that 1 may ever love, 1612, F iv, 2, D 82 
Dye not before thy day, 2vv, lute, 1600; F ii, 19 
Faction that ever dwells in court, 1600, F ii, 71; D 49 
Farewell too faire, 1603. F iii, 2 
Farewell unkind farewell, 1603, F lii, 52, D 62 
Farre from triumphing court, Iv. lute, b, 1610“ S 14; F iv, 104 
F'ic on this faming, is love without desire, 1603; F iii, 60; D 79 
Fine knacks for ladies, 1600, F ii, 48, D 39 
Flow my teares, 2vv, lulc, 1600, F ii, 6 
Flow not so fast yee fountaines, 1603, F iii, 27; D 55 
From silent night, true register of moanes, 1 v, lute, or 1 v, 2 insts, 161 2, 
F IV. 41 

Go chcistall teares, 1 597, F i, 34, D 1 7 

Goe nightly cares, the enemy to rest, Iv, lute, or 1 v, 2 insts, 1612, F iv, 
36 

His golden locks time hath to silver tumd, 1597; F i, 70; D 28 
Humor say what makst thou hecre, 2vv, insts, 4-part chorus, 1600, F ii, 
86;D54 

If fluds of teares could dense my follies past, 1600, F li, 44; D 38 
If my complaints could passions move, 1597, F i, 14; D 6 


If that a sinners sighes, 1612; F iv, 57; D 98 

I must complaine, yet do enjoy, 160.3; F lii, 63; D 78 

In darknesse let mee dwell, Iv, lute, b, 1610“; S 18; F iv, 116 

In this trembling, trembling shadow, 1612; F iv, 52, D 96 

1 saw my lady weepe, 2vv, lute, 1600; F ii, 2 

It was a time when silly bees could speake, 1603, F iii, 67; D 74 

Lady if you so spight me, Iv, lute, b, 1610“; S 16; F iv, 109 

Lasso vita mia, mi fa morire, Iv, lute, or Iv, 2 insts, 1612; F iv, 46 

Lend your cares to my sorrow, good people, 1603; F iii, 40, D 64 

Love stood amaz'd at sweet beauties painc, 1603; F iii, 35; D 63 

Love those bcames that breedc, 1612; F iv, 13; D 87 

Me, me and none but me, 1603, F in, 17. D 56 

Mourne, mourne, day is with darknesse fled, 2vv, lulc, 1600, F ii, 23 

My heart and tongue were twinnes, 1612; F iv, 81; D 110 

My thoughts arc wingde with hopes, 1.597. F i, 10, D 4 

Now cea.se my wandnng eyes, 1600; F ii, 52; D 41 

Now, O now I needs must part, 1597; F i, 22; D 10 

O .sweet woods, the delight of soli tar incsse, 1600, F ii, 40, D 36 

0 what hath overwrought my all amazed thought, 1603, F iii, 48, D 67 
Praise blindnesse cies, for seeing is deceit, 1600; F ii, 36, D 35 
Rest awhile you crucll cares, 1597; F i, 46, D 19 

Say love if ever thou didst hnd, 1603, F in, 23, D 58 
Shall I stnve with wordcs lo move, 1613, F iv, 17, D 88 
Shall I .sue, shall I seeke for grace*^, 1600; F ii, 74, D 48 
Sleepe wayward thoughts, 1597. F i. 50, D 21 
Sorrow sorrow slay, lend true repentant teares, 2vv, lute, 1600, F ii, 1? 
Stay time a while thy flying. 1612, F iv, 27, D 92 
Sweet slay a while, why will you rise?, 1612, F iv, 6. J!) 84 
Tell me. true Love, 1612, F iv, 31 , D 93 j 

The lowest trees have tops, 1603, F in, 71. D 76 I 
Thinkst thou then by thy fayning, 1597, F i. .38, D 1^7 
Thou mightie God (2p >^cn David’s life; 3p When the poore cripic) 
1612, F IV, 62. D 100 \ 

1 imes eldest sonne (2p Then sit thee down, & say thy Nunc dcmiltis, 
3p When others sing Venilc exultemus). 2vv, lute. 11600. F ii, 27 

Time stands still, Iv, lute, b, 1603, F in, 6 ' 

To askc lor all thy love, 1612. F iv, 10. D 86 

Tossc not my soule, 1600, F ii, 78. D 49 

Unquiet thoughts, 1597. F i, 2. U 1 

Up merry mates, Iv, lulc. 4-parl chorus. 1612, F iv, 85 

Weepe you no more, sad fountaines, 1603, !• in. 56, D 70 

Welcome hlackc night, Iv, lulc. 5-parl chorus, 1612, F iv, 91 

Were every thought an eye, 1612, F iv, 22. D 90 

What if 1 never speedc, 1603, F in, 31, D 61 

What poore astronomers are they, 1603, F in, 75, O 78 

When Phoebus first did Daphne love, 1603. F in, 20, D 57 

Where .sinne sore wounding, 1612, F iv, 76. D 108 

White as lillies was hir face, 1600, F n, 60; D 43 

Who ever thinks or hopes of love for love, 1 597, F’ i, 6, D 3 

Will thou unkind thus reave me of my hart, 1597, F i, 58, D 25 

Wofull heart with grielc opressed, 1600, F ii. 63. D 44 

Would my conceit that first cnforsl my woe, 1597, F i. 62, D 25 

PSAI MS AND SPIRITUAL .SONGS 

All people that on earth do dwell (Ps c), 4vv, 1 592\ 1621 " 

An heart thals broken and contrite, 4vv, consort, 1614’; ed in FFX'M, 
xi (1970), no 9 

Behold and have regard (Ps cxxxiv), 4vv, 1592’’ 

1 shame at mine unworthines, 5vv. IfiM'', ed. in HhCM, xi (197U) 
no 50 

Lord, hearc my prayer, hark the plaint (Ps cxlin), 4vv, (rB~NO Noell 
Lord, in thy wrath reprove mec not (Ps vi), 4vv. NO Noell 
Lord, to thee I make my mono (Ps exxx), 4vv. 1592\ NO Noell 
My soule praise the Lord (Ps civ), 4vv, 1592’’ 

O God of power omnipotent (A Prayer for the Queens most Exccllcni 
Majestic), 4vv, 1592’’ 

O Lord consider my distresse (Ps li), 4vv, NO Noell 
O Lord of whom I do depend (The humble sulc of a sinner), 4vv, N(f 
Noell 

O Lord, turn not away thy face (The Lamentation of a sinner), NO Nodi 
Put mee not lo rebuke, O Lord (Ps xxxviii), 1592’ [same tunc used for 
Ps xlvii, li, liii, Ivi, lx, Ixiv, Ixxi, Ixxv, Ixxx, Ixxxv, Ixxxvi, xcv, xcviii. 
ci, cvi, cxiv, cxviii, cxlii, A Thanksgiving (The Lord btse thanked)] 
Where righteous doth say (The humble complaint of a sinner). 4vv, NO 
Noell 

LUTE 

Nos. in parentheses arc those used in the edition [P] and in Poulton, for 
full discussion of sources, concordances and doubtful works see these 
publications 
Fantasias 

Farewell fantasia (3) 

Farewell fantasia (4) (on In Nomine) 

Forlomc Hope Fancye (2) 

4 untitled fantasias (1, 5, 6, 7) 

Pavans' 

Dr Cases Paven (12) 



Lachrimae (15) 

Mr John Langton’s Pavan (14) 

Mrs Brigide Fleetwoods Paven als Solus sine sola (II) 

Pipers Pavan (8) 

Rcsolucon (13) [see Dowlands Adew for Master Oliver Cromwell, 
lute, b, in 1600 songbook] 

Semper Dowland semper dolens (9) 

Sir John Langton his Pavan (14a) 

Solus cum sola (10) 

The Lady Russells Paven (17) 

2 untitled pavans (16, 18) 

Galliards 

Can she excuse (42) 

Doulands Rounde Battelc Galyard (39) [? consort part] 
Fcrdinando, Earle of E>erby, his Galliard (44) 

Frogg Galliard (23a) 

Galliard to Lachnmae (46) 

Mellancoly Galliard (25) 

Mignarda (34) 

Mr Knights Galliard (36) 

Mr Langtons Galliard (33) 

Mrs Vaux Galliard (32) 

My Lord Chamberlaine his Galliard (37) [2 players on 1 lute] 
Pipers Galliard (19) 

Quecne Elizabeth, her Galliard [K Darcies Galliard] (41) 

The Earl of Essex, his Galliard (42a) 

The Frogg Galliard (23) 

The King of Denmark his Galliard [The Battle Galliard] (40) 

The Lady Cliflons Spirit (45) [see E)owland. Robert] 

The Lady Rich, her Galliard (43) 

The Lord Viscount Lisle his Galliard [Sir Robert Sidney his 
Galliard] (38) 

The Queenes Galliard (appx ii) 

12 untitled galliards (20. 20a, 22, 24, 26-31, 35) 

Almains 

Mistris Whittes Thingc (50) 

Mr Dowlands Midnight (appx ti) 

Mrs Cliflons Allmaine (53) 

Mrs Nichols Almand (52) 

My Lady Hunsdons Allmandc (54) 

Sir John Smith hi.s Almaine (47) 

The I ttdy Laitons Almone (48a) 

4 unlrllcd almains (48, 49, 51. appx n) 

Jigs, etc 

Mrs Vauxes Gigge (57) 

Mrs Whittes Nothing (56) 

Tarletones riscrrcctione (59) 

The Shomakers Wife, a Toy (58) 

Winter Jomps (55) 

I song, arr lute. Come away (60) (sec Come againe, in 1 597 songbook] 
I preludium (appx ii) 

1 coranto (appx ii) 

Ballads and popular tunes 

Complaint (63) 

Fortune (62) 

Go from my windowc (64) 

L.ord Strangs March (65) 
l^th to departc (69) 

My Lord Willobcs Wellcome Home (66) 

My Lord Wilobics Welcom Home (66a) (2nd lute part, authenticity 
doubtful] 

Orlando sleepeth (61) 

Robin (70) 

Wallsingham (67) 

OI-HER INSTRUMENTAL 

Lachnmae or Scaven Tearcs, 5 viols/vns, lute (London, 1604//? 1974). 
W- 

Captainc Piper his Galiard, Lachnmae amantis, Lachrimae antiquac, 
Lachnmae antiquae novae, Lachrimae coactae; Lachrimae gementes; 
Uchrimae tnstes, Lachrimae verae, M. Bucton his Galiard, M. 
George Whitehead his Almand, M Giles Hoby his Galiard, M. 
Henry Noell his Galiard, M. John Lantons Pavan; M. Nicho. 
Gryfhth his Galiard. M Tbomas Collier his Galiard; Mrs Nichols 
Almand, Semper Dowland semper dolens. Sir Henry Umptons 
h'unerall; Sir John Souch his Galiard; The ^rle of Essex Galiard; 
Hie King of Denmarks Galiard 
Pavan, 5 viols, 1610“; P appx i 

2 further pieces, 1610“ 

Paduan, volta, str, be, and 3 further pieces, 162 P® 
uouland’s Allmaine, 2 insts, GB-Lbm Add. 10444 

TRANSLATIONS 

jndreas Ornithoparcus his Microiogta (London, 1609) 

Necessary Observations Belonging to the Lute and Lute Playing, by 
John Baptisto Besardo of Visonti’, Varietie of Lute-lessons (London, 


Dowland, Robert 597 

1610//? 1958) [possibly by R. Dowland; incl lute pieces by J. Dow- 
land] 
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DIANA POULTON 

Dowland, Robert {h ?London, rl591; d London, 1641). 
English editor, composer and lulenist, son of JOHN 
Dowland. From the dedicatory letter to Sir Robert 
Sidney in A Musicall Banquet (London, 1610) we learn 
that Sir Robert was Robert’s godfather. We also learn 
from Varietic of Lute- Lessons (London, 1610), in the 
dedication to Sir Thomas Mounson, that he received 
part of his education in Mounson’s household while his 
father was abroad. In February 1613 he was still in 
England; his name appears among the lute players who 
were engaged to play in Chapman’s Masque of the Inner 
Temple and Lincoln 's Inn, given at Whitehall as part of the 
marriage celebrations of Pnneess Elizabeth and Frederick, 
Elector Palatine. At some time in the early 1620s he was 
travelling on the Continent with a group of English actors 
who sought permission on 30 August 1623 to return 
home from the Duke of Wolgast in Pomerania. 

On 20 or 21 January 1626 Dowland succeeded to 
his father’s post at court but the warrant confirming his 
appointment was not made out until 26 April 1626. Not 
long after his appointment he married Jane Smalley. In 
his marriage allegation (now in London’s Guildhall 
Library), dated 1 1 October 1626, he declared himself to 
be ‘aged about xxxv yeares’. The registers of St Anne, 
Blackfriars, show that their infant son, John, was buried 
on 22 December 1627, and a daughter, Mary, was 
baptized on 24 April 1629. His death must have been 
late in 1641 since by a warrant issued on 1 December 
1641, John Mcrcure is sworn ‘in place of Robert 
Dowland deceased’. 

Robert Dowland's main claim to fame lies in his 
editorship of two anthologies; A Musicall Banquet and 
Varietie of Lute-Lessons (both printed in London, 
1610). They contain works of the highest order by both 
English and continental composers. Only four composi- 
tions bear his own name; Sir Thomas Monson his Bavin 
and The Honorable the Lady Clift ons Spirit, both in 
Varietie of Lute-Lessons, the three main strains of the 
latter being those of his father’s K. Darcies Spirite {GB- 
Cu Dd.2.11); Kalherme Darcy married Sii Ciervasc 
Clifton in 1591, so the earliest form of the piece must 
have been written at about the time of Robert’s birth. 
The Margaret Board Lutebook contains a piece entitled 
Almande Ro: Dowlande written out in John Dowland’s 
unmistakable script. The fourth piece bearing his name 
is a rather poor version of his father’s The King of 
Denmark’s Galliard ascribed to Robert in G. L. Fuhr- 
mann's Testudo gallo-germanica (Nuremberg, 1615), 
an obvious mistake on Fuhrmann’s part. 

DIANA POULTON 
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Downbeat 


Downbeat. The explicit or implied impulse that coin* 
cides with the beginning of a bar in measured music, by 
analogy with the downstroke in conducting (the ‘thesis’ 
of Arsis, thesis). The term is mainly applied to 
music in a regular metre, where downbeats create a 
periodic occurrence and are usually given articulation 
through dynamic increase (i.e. Accent) or lengthening 
of durational value (i.e. AOOGIC accent). It is contrasted 
with Upbeat, the name given to a relatively weak im- 
pulse at which a note or succession of notes anticipates 
the downbeat, and with Ofe-BEAI, a term denoting a 
weaker impulse following the downbeat and usually 
applied to situations in which the downbeat is silent, tied 
over from the previous bar or otherwise understressed. 

For a discussion of the concept of downbeat in 
unmeasured music in the 15th and 16th centuries, see 
Tactus. 

See also Rhythm 

Down-bow. See BOW, §11. 

Downes, Edward (Thomas) {h Birmingham, 17 June 
1924). English conductor. He studied at the University 
of Birmingham and composition and the horn at the 
Royal College of Music, subsequently becoming a lec- 
turer at Aberdeen University. In 1948 he was awarded 
the Carnegie Scholarship, which he used in studying for 
two years with Hermann Scherchen. He thereupon em- 
barked on a career devoted pnncipally to opera con- 
ducting. He joined the musical staff of the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company in 1950, transferring in 1952 to 
Covent Garden where he first made his mark conduct- 
ing a new production of Der Freischutz on 23 April 
1954. The following October he took over, at the last 
moment and without an orchestral rehearsal, a new 
production of l^s contes d'Hoffmann. In 1963 he con- 
ducted Covent Garden’s production of Shostakovich’s 
Katerina Izmailova in his own English translation the 
first stage performances in the West of the composer’s 
postwar revision of this opera. A student of Rus.sian 
from his schooldays, he also made performing transla- 
tions for Musorgsky’s Khovanshchma, Prokofiev’s War 
and Peace and Shostakovich's The Nose. In 1966 he 
was given the title of assistant to the musical director, 
and in 1967 he became the first English conductor since 
Beecham to conduct a full cycle of the Ring. He 
resigned from his staff appointment at Covent Garden at 
the end of the 1968-9 season but returned as a guest to 
conduct the premieres of Bennett’s Victory in 1970 and 
of Maxwell Davies’s Taverner in 1972. Working mainly 
in the shadow of Solti, he had little chance to achieve a 
marked personal impact with the larger public, but he is 
much admired for his eloquent conducting of Verdi and 
of Russian operas. His musical achievement brought 
engagements to conduct on the Continent, and his ap- 
pointment as musical director of the Australian Opera 
(1972-6) where he conducted Prokofiev’s War and 
Peace (in his own translation) as the first operatic per- 
formance in the new Sydney Opera House on 28 
September 1973. In 1975 he made his first appearance 
with the Welsh National Opera, conducting Der 
fliegende Hollander. In 1980 he became principal con- 
ductor of the BBC Northern SO. He has directed many 
premieres, including Birtwistle’s Chorales for Orch- 
estra (with the New Philharmonia, 1967) and Brian’s 
Symphonies nos. 14 and 21 (with the LSO, 1970). He 
wrote ‘Bel Canto 1956’ in Opera Annual 3 (London, 
1956), p.48. 
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J. Higgins: 'Edward Downes’, The Tunes (19 May 1971), 20 

ARTHUR JACOBS 

Downes, Edward 0(Un) D(avenpoit) (6 Boston, 12 Aug 
1911). American musicologist, son of Olin Downes. He 
attended Columbia University, the Manhattan School of 
Music and universities in Paris and Munich. From 
1939 to 1941 he was music critic for the Boston 
Transcript. He taught at Wellesley College and the 
Longy School of Music in 1948 and 1949, and from 
1950 to 1955 he was assistant professor of music al 
the University of Minnesota. He received a PhD m 
musicology from Harvard University in 1958. From 
1959 to 1965 he was musicologist-in-residence at the 
Bayreuth Festival master classes. Since 1966 he has 
been professor of music history at Queens College of the 
City University of New York. 

As a musicologist Downes has concentrated on opera 
of the early Classical pieriod and the development of 
music criticism in the USA. He is also active outside the 
academic community: in 1958 he became quizmaster 
for the Metropolitan Opera radio broadcasts, and he has 
written programme notes for the Nevif York Phil- 
harmonic since I960. He has also written numerous 
articles m journals such as Opera Ne^s and High 
Fidelity. i 

WRITINGS \ 

X'vrdi ihi' Man in his l.elters (New York. 1942//? 1973) [irariN o) h 
Wcrfel and P Slcfan Giuseppe X erdts Bricfe, Berlin^ 1926] 
‘Aldrich, Richard', ‘Henderson. William James’, bAB 
The Operas of Johann C 'hn.siian Bat h as a Reflection of the Dominant 
Trends in ‘opera sena\ 1750 17H() (diss., Harvard U , 1958) 
‘Wozzeck’, Portfolio, including Art Nem Annual, i (1959), 4() 

The Taste Makers Critics and Criticism’, One Hundred Years of Musu 
in Amenta, cd P H Lang (New York, 1961), 230 
‘The Neapolitan Tradition in Opera', IMSCR, viii New York IVft), i, 
111 

The Music of Norman Dello Joio’, MQ, xlvni (1962), 149 
‘A Tender Irony’, Opera News Book of 'Figaro ed !■ Mcrkling lNc\n 
York, 1967), 8 

'Se<io Recitative m Early (‘lassical Opera Sena, 172(k 1780, JAMS 
XIV (1971), 50 

ed.wiihB S Brook and S J van Solkcma Per.speitives in Musiiolof<\ 
(New York. 1972) 

The New } ork Philharmonit (mule to ihe Svmphonv (Nc\\ York 
1976) 

PAULA MORGAN 

Downes, (Edwin) Olin {h Evanston, 111., 27 Jan 1886. </ 
New York, 22 Aug 1955). American music critic 
father of Edward O. D. Downes. He studied the piano al 
the National Conservatory of Music, New York, and, ai 
Boston, history and analysis with Louis Kelterborn, the 
piano with Carl Baermann, theory with Homer Norris 
and Clifford Heilman, and music criticism with John P 
Marshall. His career was as music critic of the Boston 
Post (1906-24) and the New York Times {1924-5.‘>) 
He was also a guest lecturer at Boston Univcrsii) 
Lowell Institute, Harvard University (1911), the Curtis 
Institute and the Metropolitan Opera Guild, and a com 
mentator for concerts at the Brooklyn Academy of Arts 
and Sciences (1932-4) and the Berkshire Music Festival 
(1937). He was particularly well known for his quiz 
programme during the intervals of the Metropolitan 
Opera’s Saturday afternoon broadcasts. The Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music awarded him an honorary doc 
torate in 1939. 

Downes’s reviews strongly influenced contemporar> 
popular musical opinion in the USA. Though the taste 
defined in them has dated, he recognized the value ol 
new works by Richard Strauss, Stravinsky* Prokofiev 



and Shostakovich before their reputations were estab- 
lished in the USA. In particular he was a passionate 
advocate of Sibelius’s music; he secured its American 
reputation, and in return Finland awarded him the order 
Commander of the White Rose (1937) and invited him 
10 speak at Sibelius’s 75th-birthday celebration (1940). 
Downes’s papers, acquired by the University of 
Georgia, include about 50,000 letters to and from com- 
posers (Bloch, Prokofiev, Stravinsky, Varese, Vaughan 
Williams), musicologists, performers and critics. 

WRITINGS 

‘American Composer (Henry F Gilbert)’, MQ, iv (1918), 23 
The Lure of Music (New York, 1918) 

•j A Carpenter, American Craftsman', MQ, xvi (1930), 443 
Symphonic Broadcasts (New York, 1931) 

Symphonic Masterpieces (New York, 1935//? 1972) 

Silyelius the Symphnnust (New York, 1956) 

I Downes, ’ Olin Downes on Music (New York, 1957//? 1968) 
[selected writings) 
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JON NHWSOM 

Downers, Ralph (William) (h Derby, 16 Aug 1904). 
English organist whose influence on organ design in his 
own country has been considerable. He entered the 
Royal College of Music in 1922 as a pupil of Walter 
Alcock, Henry Ley and Edgar Cook, and became organ 
scholar of Keble College, Oxford, in 1925. After taking 
his degree he went to the USA in 1928 as musical 
director and organist of the new chapel of Princeton 
University, where he helped to establish a musical cur- 
riculum. Private studies with Lynnwood Famam, 
f’ernando Gcrmani and at the Pius X School of 
Liturgical Music (New York) enriched his own work. 
He returned to London in 1936 as organist of 
Bromplon Oratory, and soon earned a reputation as 
recitalist and broadcaster. He gave British premieres of 
works by Milhaud, Hindemith and Schoenberg in the 
1930s and 1940s, and his Bach recordings of the 1960s 
were widely praised. 

In 1948, as resident organist of the LPO, he was 
commissioned to design an organ for the new Festival 
Hall, and his deep and long-standing interest in the 
organ reform movement was thereby given a practical 
outlet. Aiming at an instrument of all-round excellence, 
he broke with much contemporary English practice 
such as high wind pressures, demarcation of loud and 
soft .stops, and quasi-orchestral lone families, and 
reverted to earlier, purer traditions based on tightly 
integrated ensembles and other concepts characteristic 
of {hr Baroque age. A source of controversy at the time, 
this project decisively changed the direction of English 
<)rgan building, and Downes has left his imprint on 
many other notable instruments, including those of 
Paisley Abbey, Scotland (1968), and Gloucester 
Cathedral (1972). He was made a CBE in 1969. 

STANLEY WEBB 

l^xastarion, A collection of Byzantine doxastika; see 
I^OXASTIRON. 

l^xastikon. A Troparion. One appears after the first 
half of the lesser doxology, ‘Glory be to the Father’, and 
“ second after the second half, ‘Both now and forever’. 
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Doxology (Lat. and Gk. doxoiogia: ‘giving of glory’, 
from doxa: ‘glory’, and logos: ‘word’). Liturgical for- 
mula praising God. Various types of Christian doxology 
may be distinguished: the greater doxology (doxoiogia 
major, hymnus angelicus), i.e. the GLORIA IN EXCELSIS 
DEO; the lesser doxology (doxoiogia minor, hymnus 
glorificationis), i.e. Gloria Patri, which like the greater 
doxology is sometimes abbreviated to ‘Gloria’, and is 
further discussed below; and other doxologies of less 
frequent occurrence. These doxologies occur in both 
Western and Eastern Christian rites. Doxologies' 
properly require a congregational response, generally 
Amen. 

The most important Hebrew doxologies, both used in 
synagogue worship since early times, are the kaddish 
and kedusha. The kaddish comprises four paragraphs 
with responses such as ‘Blessed be he* and ‘Amen’; the 
kedusha (‘thnce-holy’) occurs in three main types, with 
vanants, all with responses, of which the so-called 
kedusha of Yotzer may be datable as early as the 1st 
century AD (Werner, p.287). Ex.l shows part of a 
Yemenite Jewish doxology melody that may be of great 
antiquity. There are also lesser Hebrew doxologies with 
‘amen’ as a response. 


Ex 1 fruni A 7 Idclsohn Songs of the Yemenite Jews. 
Thesaurus of Oricnlal Hebrew MelodicSjj (1925), 9 
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The early Christians addressed prayer to God 
through Jesus Christ, and hence doxologies often named 
Christ beside God the Father, as in 2 Corinthians i.3. In 
early liturgical sources the Holy Spirit is also named in 
doxologies, in such formulae as ‘Glory to the Father 
through the Son in the Holy Spirit’. In the 4th century 
the Arians interpreted such formulae to imply a subor- 
dination of the Son to the Father; in consequence, the 
doxology came to occupy a central place in doctrinal 
controversy, and the orthodox party adopted a form (no 
doubt based on Matthew xxviii.l9) in which the three 
Persons of the Trinity were clearly given parity: ‘Glory 
to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Spirit, now 
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and always and to the ages of ages. Amen\ This form is 
still commonly used in the oriental Christian rites. The 
second phrase of the Western lesser doxology beginning 
'Sicut erat' was adopted in the Christian West (not in 
Spain) from the second Council of Vaison in 529. 

In the traditional Roman rite the le.sser doxology 
concludes nearly all psalms (whether at the Offices or at 
the introit of the Mass) and most canticles, and is fol- 
lowed where appropriate by the repetition of the anti- 
phon to the psalm or canticle. In the Byzantine Offices, 
it occurs after each stasis of the psalter. Similar doxo- 
logical formulae occur after the eucharistic consecra- 
tion prayer, the Lord’s Prayer etc. The acclamations 
known as the Laudes regiae also incorporate a threefold 
doxology. In Western responsories, the first half alone 
of the doxology is used; the doxology was added to the 
responsory only at the time of Amalar of Metz, and not 
at all to other responsorial chants such as the gradual. 

The music to which the doxology is sung (whether 
monophonic or, since the Notre Dame repertory, 
polyphonic) has generally been determined by the music 
of the psalms, responsories etc with which it is as- 
sociated. Owing to its frequent use, the doxology was 
often not copied in full in liturgical books; one of the 
commonest Western abbreviations, EvoVAh, indicates 
the underlay of the text. 

Latin Office hymns, by analogy with the psalms, 
conclude with doxologies, necessarily metrical, sung to 
the hymn melodies, with a simple concluding amen 
Until 1960 these doxologies generally incorporated 
references to the Proper of the day (the abandonment at 
that time of Proper doxologies resulted in the abandon- 
ment of a number of hymn melodics). In this feature 
Latin metrical doxologies differed from the metneal 
vernacular doxologies of reformed denominations, 
which were otherwise modelled on them. Doxologies 
were devised in each metre used in the versification of 
the psalms and hymns in the reformed churches, though 
some denominations dropped the doxology altogether 

Besides the greater and lesser doxologies, other 
chants may be regarded as doxologies, such as the Te 
decei laus (prescribed in the Rule of St Benedict for the 
Offices, and prescribed, with two melodies, for use after 
Benediction in Benedictine houses, AM, pp. 12600, and 
the Te Deum. 
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GEOFFREY CHEW 

Doyagfie, Manuel Jose (h Salamanca, 17 Feb 1755; d 
Salamanca, 18 Dec 1842). Spanish composer. He was a 
choirboy in his native town, where he was taught music 
by Juan Martin, choirmaster at the cathedral. When 
Martin retired in 1781, Doyagiie provisionally took on 
his post and won it by competition after Martin’s death 
in 1789. Previously he had been appointed professor of 
music at Salamanca University. He held both these 
posts with brilliance until his death. 


All Doyagiie’s compositions are sacred - masses, 
motets, psalms and villancicos. Some of them, par- 
ticularly some of the Miserere settings and 
Lamentations, have a notably dramatic character. The 
autograph score of one of his Magnificat settings, 
because it was considered his finest work, was buried 
with him. He was one of the best-known Spanish com- 
posers of his time, and although modest and retiring, he 
received honours that few can equal: for example, he 
was invited on various occasions to provide music for 
particular solemn ceremonies at the royal palace and to 
conduct them; he was made honorary director of the 
Madrid Conservatory; Rossini himself once wrote to 
him of having been profoundly moved by one of his 
Miserere settings. But all this did nothing to alter his 
regulated way of life; he worked untiringly and 
meticulously, living only for his duties as choirmaster 
and for compo.sition. The style of his works is typical of 
the period, but they are superior to those of many of his 
contemporaries, showing great nobility of melody, pur 
ity of technique and depth of inspiration. A large part of 
his output is in the archives of Salamanta Cathedral, 
and other works arc in various Spanish camedrals; there 
are several manuscript copies of the best of them. 
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JOS£ lOpez-calo 

Dozza, Evangelista (// Bologna, 2nd half of the 17th 
century). Italian printer. He was active in Rome before 
transferring the business to Bologna in 1638. He appar- 
ently published no music himself, but the ‘Ercdi di 
Evangelista Dozza’, namely Carlo Manolesi and Pietro 
Do/za, probably Dozza’s son, issued music durinj! 
1663 and 1664, concentrating on Cazzati’s work. Thej 
also published Caz^zati's reply to a critical attack on his 
music made by Arresli. The firm’s usual mark was a 
pine cone in an elaborate frame, 
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ANNE SCHNOEBFLFN 

Draaiorgel (Dutch). Fairground organ. 

Draconi, Giovanni Andrea. See Dragoni, GIOVANNI 
ANDREA. 

Draeseke, Felix (August Bernhard) {b Coburg, 7 Oci 
1835; d Dresden, 26 Feb 1913). German composer 
His father was court preacher at Coburg; his grand- 
father held a superior church appointment, and his 
mother also came from a clerical family. He had his 
early schooling at Coburg. Although intended for the 
church, he decided at 17 to devote himself to music and. 
having overcome his father’s objections, entered the 
Leipzig Conservatory. After hearing Lohengrin at 
Weimar he began composing an opera, Kdnig Sigurd. In 
1854, while studying composition under Julius Wetz, he 
wrote overtures inspired by Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar 
and Tegner’s Fritkjof. At 20 he continued to study 



under RieU» but privately, the conservatory having 
disapproved of his progressive tendencies. In 1856 his 
first symphony was performed at Coburg; after meeting 
Liszt (1857), who liked his opera and wanted to produce 
it at Weimar, he settled at Dresden. In 1860 he com- 
posed a long symphonic poem on Julius Caesar, having 
destroyed the earlier overture. In 1860 and 1861 he 
visited Liszt at Weimar, having by this time sided pas- 
sionately with the New German school. He met Wagner 
there in 1861 at the musicians’ congress, where his 
Germania- Marsch was given a very unfavourable recep- 
tion by the audience. In 1862 an overture for the name- 
day of Prince Constantin of Hohcnzollcrn-Hcchingen 
was so much disliked by the prince that it could not be 
performed. The Frithjof overture was destroyed in 1862 
and a symphonic poem written on the subject. 

Discouraged by these failures, Draeseke moved to 
Switzerland in 1862, settling as a piano teacher at 
Vevey on Lake Geneva and then, having found no pupils 
there, at Yverdon, which he found so dull that he moved 
to Lausanne, where the number of his pupils increased 
and he sketched a number of works. In 1865 he visited 
Munich for the production of Tristan und Isolde and 
consulted a specialist on account of an alarming de- 
terioration of his hearing, which troubled him for the 
rest of his life. In 1870 his father died, and his engage- 
ment to one of his pupils was broken off by her parents. 
His works' continued lack of success produced a period 
of stagnation and profound depression, and a professor- 
ship at the Geneva Conservatory, which he had hoped to 
obtain by moving there in 1875, failed to materialize. 
No longer able to afford to live in Switzerland because 
of unsuccessful speculations, he returned to Germany in 
1876 in the hope of an appointment there. He settled 
once more at Dresden, but as he had inherited a small 
fortune from his godfather he was in no hurry to tie 
himself to a post. It was not until 1884 that he was 
offered and accepted the composition professorship at 
the Dresden Conservatory, succeeding Franz Wiillner. 
He did excellent work there, receiving the official title of 
professor in 1892 and that of Hofrat in 1898. 

The character of Draeseke’s music underwent a 
profound change during his years in Switzerland. He 
abandoned the radical, programmatic elements of his 
earlier works, cultivating Classical forms in his 
instrumental music, which also reflects the great con- 
trapuntal mastery that he had achieved meanwhile. He 
also produced much vocal music in this period. His 
opera Gudrun was produced at Hanover in 1884, 
Herrat at Dresden in 1892, Fischer und Kalif at Prague 
in 1905. Two others were not performed in his lifetime. 
His most ambitious work was Christus, a prelude and 
trilogy of oratorios of Wagnerian proportions, com- 
pi^sed in 189S-9 and given its only complete perfor- 
mances at Berlin and Dresden in 1912. He wrote his 
own texts. 

WORKS 

(printed works published in Ijeipztg unless otherwise stated) 
OPERAS 

(librettos by Draeseke) 

Konig Sigurd, 1853-7, unperf. 

Herrat [Dietrich von BemJ, 1877-9, Dresden, 1892; vocal score 
P1892) 

Oudrun, Hanover. 1884; vocal score (71884) 

Bcrtran de Born, 1892-4, unperf. 

nschcr und Kalif (comic opera), 1894-5, Prague, 1905 

Merlin. 1903-5, Gotha, 1913 

OTHER VOCAL 

^cred- AdventsHed, 4 solo vv, w, orch, op.30, 1871-5 (n.d ); 
ttequiem, b, 4 solo w, vv, orch, op.22, vocal score (1883); 


Dragatakis, Dimitri 

Osterszene nach Goethes Faust, Bar, w, orch, op.39, vocal score 
(n.d.); Grossc Messe, fit, solo vv, orch, op.60 (n.d.); Mysterium- 
Chnstus (Draeseke), oratorio trilogy, opp.70-73. 1895-^ (n.d.) 
find. Vorspicl- Die Geburt des Hcrrn, and 3 oratorios' Christi 
Weihe, Chnstus der prophet. Tod und Sieg dcs HermJ; Orosse 
Messe, a. SATB. op 85, 1908 9 (1910); Requiem, e. 5vv, 1909- 10; 

3 psalms, works to Lat and Gcr texts. SATB 
Secular' Germania-Ode (Kleist). S, vv. orch, 1859; Columbus, cantata, 

S, Bar, vv, orch, op 52 (1890); Sachsenhymne, vv, orch, 1893; 
incidental music to Hermannsschlacht (Kleist), I860, and Faust 
(Goethe), 1907, vv, orch, further choral settings of Ger. texts, with 
and without orch, ballads, lieder and melodramas 

INSTRXIMFNTAL 

Orch- 5 syms, incl G, op 12. 1868-72 (1873), F, op 25, 1870-76 
(n d ). Symphonia tragica, op 40. 1885 ^ (n.d ); 3 sym poems, Julius 
Caesar. Fnihjof, Thunersee; 3 sym preludes, incl Das Lclxn ein 
Traum (after Calderon), op 45. IH68-88 (n.d.), Penthesilia (after 
Kleist), op. 50. 1888 (1889); 3 ovs . incl Jubclouverture, op 65 
(1898). Ouveriurc zum Namenstag dcs Fursten Constantin, 1862; 
Serenade, D, op.49 (1889), Pf Cone., op.36, 1885^-6 (n d ). Vn Cone . 
1881, inarches, incl Gcrmania-Marsch, 1861 
Chamber; 3 str qts- c, op 27. 1879-^0 (1885), e. op.35, 1886 (1887), 
c$. op 66, 1895 (1899). Qnl, pf, vn. va, vc, hn, op 48, 1888 (n.d.); 
Qnl,F,2vn, va,2vc,op 77(Bcrhn. 1903).‘Slclzncr-Quinteir. A,2vn, 
va, vioieita, vc, 1897, sonatas for cl, va and vc, all with pf; suites for 
eng hn/ob and for 2 vn. further single works for vn, vc. and hn. all 
with pf. pf pieces incl wall/cs. marches, fantasias, fugues etc 
WRITINGS 

Anweisung zum kunstgerechten Moduliren (Freienwaldc, 1876) 

Die l^hrr von der Harmonta in lustige Remlem gebrucht (Leipzig, 
1883, enlarged 2/1887) 

Der gehundene Stvl lx‘hrbuch fur Kontrapunkt und Fuge (Hanover, 
1902) 

*Die Konfusion in der Musik'. Neue Stuttgarter Musikzeitung, xxvhi 
(1906), also pubd separately 
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hDWARD DANNREUTHER/R 

Drag. An embellishment used in playing the side drum; 
see Drum, §3. 

Dragatakis, Dimitri (h Platanoussa, Epirus, 22 Jan 
1914). Greek composer. At the National Conservatory, 
Athens, he studied the violin under George Psyllas 
(graduating in 1939) and composition under L. Zoras 
and Kalomiris (graduating in 1955), but his interest in 
new techniques was developed independently. Setting 
out from a Shostakovich-like neo-classicism, he has 
evolved a free atonal style in which very disparate 
elements can be combined into curiously homogeneous 
and solid formal blocks. After about 1970 his style has 
become more direct and incisive, notably in such works 
as Strophes I-X and Anadromis. 

WORKS 
(selective list) 

Stage; Zalouh, 4 insls, 4 actors, 1971, 9 incidcnlal scores, 1968 72 
Orch 4 syms , 1959, I960, 1964, 1966; cones, for cl, str, 1962, hn. sir, 
1965, vn, 1969. vc, 1972, ob, sir, 1973, 5 ballet suites, 1963, 1964, 
1964! 1969, 1970. Skilsa, 4 sets, 3 str groups, 1966-8; Strophes I- 
X, 1970-72 

Chamber. 5 str qts, 1957, 1958, 1960, 1967, 1974; 2 vn sonatas, 1958, 
1961. 5 trios. 19()0, 1962, 1963, 1965, 1969. 2 pf sonatinas, 1961, 
1963. Aficrossi (Dedication), 8 insis, 1963; Wind Qnl, 1964; 
Diaforcs, 7 insts, 1965; Lis-va. 2 gui, 1969, Epilogos, brass qnt, 
1970; Antiques, pf, 1972; 3 homilies, fl, 1973; Elegy, tuba, 1974; 
Dialogues, 8ww, 1974; Dromcna. str, 2 hn, tpi, irbn, perc, 1974; 
Anadromds, fl, tuba, vc, db, pf, gui, 1976 



602 Drager, Hans-Heinz 

Vocal: 3 Songs (F Agoulcs, V Theodorou), S, pf, 1961, Rcrerence lo 
Electra (T. Roussos), S, hn, pf, va, 1968; 4 Songs (G Drossinis), S, 
pf, 1970; Monologos (textless), Iv, tape, 1973 
Tape; Music for Koutouki Cave, 1972 

Pnncipal publisher; Greek Ministry of Culture 

GEORGE S. LEOTSAKOS 

Drfiger, Hans-Heinz {b Stralsund, 6 Dec 1909; d 
Austin, Texas, 9 Nov 1968). German musicologist. He 
studied musicology with Blume, Hombostel, Sachs, 
Schering and Schunemann at Berlin University (1931- 
7), taking the doctorate there in 1937 with a dissertation 
on the development of the bow and its use in Europe. 
Subsequently he held posts in Berlin as assistant in the 
history department at the State Institute for German 
Music Research (1937), as assistant (1938) and adminis- 
trative director (1939) of the State Museum of Musical 
Instruments, and as lecturer in organology at the 
Hochschule fiir Musik (1939). Having completed his 
Habilitation at Kiel in 1 946 with an important work on 
the classification of instruments, he was concurrently 
professor of musicology at Greiswald (1947-9) and at 
Rostock (1948-9) and thereafter professor of 
systematic musicology in Berlin at the Humboldt 
University (1949-53) and the Free University (1953- 
61). He visited the USA initially as a Fulbnght Scholar 
and visiting professor at Stanford University, California 
(1955), and returned there as professor of musicology at 
Austin, Texas (1961-6); he was naturalized in 1966. In 
the 1950s he turned to the theoretical and mathematical 
aspects of intonation and pitch. He was particularly 
interested in the relation between words and notes- 
Susanne Langer included his ‘Begrifl' des Tonkorpers' 
(1952) in her anthology Reflections on Art (1958); and 
at his death he had planned a book on the quantitative 
analysis of musical semantics. His publications are char- 
acterized by a gift for clarifying diflicult concepts. 

WRITINGS 

Die Entwicklung des Streichbogens und seine Anwendung in Europa 
(diss , U of ^rlin, 1937; Kassel, 1937) 

‘Kinderkrankheitcn bei Musikinstrumcnlen', Deutsche Musikkultur, ii 
(1937-8), 209 

‘Anschlagsmoglichkciten beim Cembalo’, AMJ, vi (1941), 223 
Pnnzipeiner Systematik der Musikmsirumenie (Habilitationsschnft, U 
of Kiel, 1946, Kassel, 1948) 

ed with K. Laux Bach-Prohleme (Leipzig, 1950) [inci ‘Der heutige 
Bach-Horer und die gleichschwebende Temperatur’, 52] 

‘Begnff des Tonkorpers’, AMw, ix (1952), 68; Eng traas in S K 
Langer- Reflections on An (Baltimore, 1958) 

‘Das Instrument als Trager und Ausdruck des musikuhschcn 
Bewusstseins*, GfMKB, Bamberg 1953, 67 
‘Zur Frage des Won-Ton- Vcrhalinisscs in Hinblick auf Schuberts 
Strophenlied', AMw, xi (1954), 39 

‘Aslhetische Grundlagcn', Verdjfentlichungen des Instituts fur neuc 
Musik und Mustkerziehung Darmstadt, i (1961, 2/1965), 34 
‘Die Verbindlichkeii der mathematischen Intervall-Deflniuon’, 
Musikatische Zeitfragen, x (1962) 

‘Analysis and Synthesis of Musical Structures on the Basis of 
Information Theory’, IMSCR, ix Salzburg 1964, 261 
‘Curt Sachs as an Ethnomusicologisl’, The Commonwealth oj Music m 
Honor of Cun Sachs (New York, 1965), 10 
‘The Order of Ihc Arts in Ihc Catholic Service’, Paul A Pisk Essays m 
his Honor (Austin, 1966), 1 

‘A Quantitative Analysis of Music as Exemplified by Beethoven’s 
Sketches for his Op. 131’, Festschrift fur Walter Wiora (Kassel, 
1967), 79 

Further articles in MGG [incl. ‘Instrumentenkunde’, ‘ Musik- Asthelik'], 
GfMKB, Hamburg 1956 and Musikaluiche Zeitfragen (1958, 1962) 
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DragU, Antonio (b Rimini, probably between 17 Jan 
1634 and 16 Jan 1635; d Vienna, 16 Jan 1700). 
Austrian composer, administrator and librettist of 


Italian birth, possibly a brother of Giovanni Battista 
Draghi. He was one of the most prominent musicians in 
Vienna during the last third of the 1 7th century and an 
exceptionally prolific composer of operas, oratorios and 
other theatre music. 

i Life 2 Operas and other secular works 3 Sacred works. 

1. Life. Rimini is shown as Draghi's place of birth in an 
entry dated June 1661 in the marriage records of St 
Stephen's Cathedral, Vienna. The period during which 
he seems to have been born derives from his death 
certificate (dated 18 January 1700 and also at St 
Stephen’s), which gives his age as 65. Suggestions thai 
he spent part of his formative years in Rome and as a 
member of the court orchestra at Mantua have not been 
substantiated, though, since Mantua provided a large 
number of musicians for the imperial court in Vienna, 
the second of these suggestions is plausible. The style of 
his music, however, makes it seem more likely that he 
received his training in Venice. He was certainly in 
Venice for a time, for in the earliest source in which he 
IS recorded, the libretto of P. A. Ziani's opera Le fortune 
di Rodope e dt Damira, performed in 1657 dt the Teatro 
S Apollinare there, he is listed as a bass si|nger, but no 
position is specified. In 1658 he began his l(^ng career at 
the imperial court in Vienna, probably in a minor posi- 
tion in the Kapelle of the dowager Empres^ Eleonora, 
the widow of Ferdinand HI His creative oiitput began 
with his writing the libretto for the opera Y Almonte, 
with music by Giuseppe Tncarico, which was per- 
formed in Vienna on 9 June 1661 He continued lo be 
active as a librettist during his early years in Vienna and 
provided texts for dramatic works by such composers as 
Bertali and P A. Ziani as well as for a number of his 
own works. The first music that can be assigned lo him 
without doubt, the opera Iai Mascherata, dates from 
1666 Draghi’s gradual advance towards the highesi 
musical posts at the Habsburg court indicates the 
recognition he won as a composer and administrator 
He continued lo serve the dowager empress, and in 
1668 he became assistant Kapellmeister and in 1669 
Kapellmeister at her court. (Her first choice for 
Kapellmeister was Legrenzi, but the Emperor Leopold I 
or his court persuaded her lo accept Draghi ) During 
this period he also provided a number of dramatic 
works for performance at the emperor's court. In recog- 
nition of these services and because of the continuing 
expansion of theatrical activities at the imperial court, 
he was appointed director of dramatic music there in 
1673. Despite his heavy duties in this post, he continued 
as Kapellmeister to the dowager empress until, on I 
January 1682, he succeeded J H. Schmelzer as 
Kapellmeister of the imperial court, a position he held 
for the remainder of his life. 

Draghi’s son Carlo Domenico (6 Vienna, 21 May 
1669; d Vienna, 2 May 1711) was accepted into the 
Hofkapclle as a pupil of F. T. Richter in 1688. In 
recognition of his father’s service to the court, a special 
stipend from the emperor enabled him to study in Italy 
in 1692-3. From I October 1698 until his death he was 
one of the large number of court organists. He wrote 
several arias for some late secular works by his father, 
including the opieras VArsace and La jorza delfamor 
fiUale and the Terza accademia (all 1698), and lor the 
1697 revival of Sulpitia (all arc in A-Wn). 

2. Operas and other secular works. Of Draghi’s 
1 74 secular works, 1 24 are operas or other stage works. 



and the remaining 50 are vocal chamber works. In the 
stage works he collaborated especially with the court 
poet, Nicolo Minato, and the court theatre architect and 
stage designer, Burnacini (for one of his designs xee 
BURN ACINI, LODCWICO OTTAVIO); they provided most of 
the dramatic works, sacred as well as secular, performed 
at the Habsburg court between 1668 and 1697. The 
secular stage works range between one and four acts, 
but the vast majority belong to one of two types; the 
three-act dramma per musica and the one-act entertain- 
ment There are 59 of the former, a few of which have 
other designations, such as compommenlo drammatico 
per musica. They were mostly performed either on 
birthdays of the imperial family or during Carnival, but 
a few were given on the emperor's name day. All of 
them, except those for Carnival, have a declaration of 
homage to the personage honoured, usually in the form 
of a heenza, occasionally in a prologue too. There are 
60 one-act works. Generally, those designated festa 
teat rale or musicale were given on the empress's birth- 
day and name day, those marked mtrodutiionc per un 
halletto on name days and irattenimenti per musica 
clunng Carnival. The stage works include music for 
Italian, Spanish and Latin plays, hut there is only one 
non-Italian opera (if indeed it is by him), the Spanish 
Aun vencido. vence amor, for the birthday of the Queen 
of Spain 

As was normal at the time, the subject matter of 
Ihc operas is from Greek and Roman history and 
mythology, only Gundeherga treats of events from 
Cierman history. The usual love intrigue, involving 
many disguises, abounds. 1'here arc also comic scenes, 
and the acts end with ballets, for which other com- 
posers, notably Schmelzer and his son Andreas Anton, 
wrote the music. The Emperor Leopold I wrote some 
anas and scenes The style of the music is predomin- 
antly that of the Venetian opera of the mid- 17th century, 
though the anas contain extensive virtuoso coloratura 
passages. The ensembles and choruses are carefully 
composed. Two stylistic developments can be seen: in 
the recitatives Draghi increasingly used the stereotyped 
closing formula involving a falling 4lh or 3rd m the 
vocal part and a cadence for continue alone; and 
strophic anas, including some with a bnef da capo of a 
line or two, gave place to single-strophe anas with full- 
scale da capos. 

The chamber works, to texts which are almost with- 
out exception cither mythological or allegorical, bear 
various designations. Some are screnatas. Others, 
marked {compositione per) musica di camera, were writ- 
ten for the Archduke Joseph’s birthday. The other two 
categories arc the same as the last two of the one-act 
stage works (see above); it is noteworthy that between 
C’armval 1682 and Carnival 1692 Draghi’s output con- 
sisted almost exclusively of one-act stage pieces and 
chamber works. His chamber works are different from 
the operas in that anas arc at least as frequent as 
recitatives and are all in two strophes, separated by a 
ntornello; there are no da capo arias proper. 

The popular style oT Draghi's own librettos seems to 
have been influenced by the commedia deWarte. 

^ Sacred works. Draghi’s 41 sacred dramatic works, 
ntany produced in collaboration with the poet Minato 
and the designer Burnacini (see §2 above), are not only 
ihc largest number of such works by a single composer 
the later 17th century but can also be considered 
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representative of the repertory of sacred dramatic music 
at the court of Leopold L According to the manner of 
performance, the nature of the texts, and the musical 
treatment, these works cap be divided into two groups, 
oratorios and sepolcri. Oratorios, presented during Lent 
before Maundy Thursday, were executed in the 
traditional manner, i.e. without scenery, costumes or 
acting. Sepolcri were presented cither on Maundy 
Thursday in the Kapelle of the dowager empress, with a 
costumed cast acting around a replica of the holy 
sepulchre, or on Good Friday in the Hofkapelle, with 
additional painted scenery, designed by Burnacini, as a 
backdrop {see ORATORIO, fig.2). The selection of 



Autograph MS of the opening of Draghi’s sepolcro La 
vita nella morte', first performed in the Vienna 
Hofkapelle. 16 April 1688 (A-Wn Cod 18870. f.2v) 

sources and themes for the texts also shows a marked 
difference between the two types. Only a minority of 
works by Draghi, all oratorios, draw on popular sources 
such as hagiography and dramatic episodes from the 
Old and New Testaments which are presented in a 
clearly defined chronology of events, emphasizing a 
conflict between the forces of good and evil. Most of the 
works, including all the sepolcri, treat one aspect of the 
Passion of Christ - the period between the burial and 
the Resurrection - and emphasize the laments of the 
followers of Christ as well as the relationship of the 
Passion to events related m the Old Testament. To some 
degree the contrast between the two types can also be 
seen in elements in the style of the music. Most of the 
oratorios, in two sections, are scored for two violins and 
continuo and have a relatively wide melodic range, with 
much coloratura writing. On the other hand, in the 
sepolcri, which arc in a single section, Draghi favoured 
the low sonorities of violas and gambas (often in the 
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archaic four- or five-part grouping; see illustration), 
affective, syllabic melodies and short aria-like and 
arioso sections. 

The general style of Draghi^s sacred dramatic music, 
like that of his secular works, clearly derives from that 
of the Venetian school of the mid- 17th century. A 
special notable feature is the frequent use, as in the 
works of Cavalli and Cesti, of arioso sections within 
and following recitatives. The frequency, placing and 
melodic and harmonic style of these sections ensure that 
Draghi is seen at his best in his handling of recitative. 
Further Venetian traits can be seen in the instrumental 
pieces, choruses and slow arias: in the first two, chordal 
and imitative sections regularly alternate, and the last 
include laments (though there are very few chaconne 
basses). Distinct differences from the Venetian style can 
be seen in the absence of dance-like rhythms, especially 
in the fast movements of overtures and in arias, and in 
the small number of da capo arias. 

Except for a gradual change in the structure of over- 
tures, and the increasingly frequent use of instrumen- 
tally accompanied arias and more fully scored ritor- 
nellos which may have been prompted by the greater 
resources available to him at Leopold's court than at 
Eleonora's and/or by the greater importance of Good 
Friday than Maundy Thursday celebrations - there is 
no stylistic development in Draghi’s sacred dramatic 
output. This may have been due to the fact that he had 
no contact with composers outside the Viennese circle, 
that his vast output did not leave him time for experi- 
ments and that he was aware of the emperor's prefer- 
ence for, and satisfaction with, the style of his music. 

WORKS 

Edition. A Draghi Kirchenwerke , ed. G Adler, DTO, xlvi, Jg xxiii/1 
(I916/R1960) [A] 

STAOL 

Unless Otherwise Stated all MSS in all librettos by N Minutoand 
all works performed in Vienna 

La Mascherata (A Draghi), I March 1666, S pieces cd in Neuhaus 
Vero amore fa soave ogni fatica (Draghi), 6 Feb 1667, music lost, 
pubd lib Wn 

Comedia ndicula (anon ), earn 1667 

GKamori di Ccfalo e Procn (Draghi or P Bonarclli), 9 June 1668 
Achille nconosciuto (Tcofilo), 12 June 1668, music lost, pubd lib Wn 
II Ciro vendicatorc di se .sicsso (Teohio, 18 Nov 1668, mu.sic lost, 
pubd lib D- W 

Chi piu sa manco I'lntcnde, overo Gli amori di Clodio e Pompea 
(Tcofilo or Ximenes), 21 Feb 1669 
Achille in Sciro (Ximcnes), '^21 May 1669, 7 piccCvS ed in Neuhaus 
II Pcrsco (A Amalteo), 15 July 1669 
Atalanta. 18 Nov 1669 

I^ nsa di I>emocnto. 1670, *^17 F'cb, lost, 1 1 Feb 1673 

Leonida in Tegea, Laxenburg, 9 June 1670, 1 1 Fe* 169 

Iphidc Greca, 12 July 1670; 12 Jan 1696 

Penelope, 18 Nov 1670 

L'avidita di Mida, 8 Feb 1671 

Act 3 of ipermestra, pasticcio, Venice, spr 1671, lost 

La prospenta di Elia Sciano, 9 June 1671 

La gara dei genij, 14 July 1671 

Cidippe, 18 Nov 1671 

Gratoroi d’Epicuro, 9 June 1672 

Gundeberga, 12 July 1672 

Sulpitia, 21 Nov 1672; 27 Nov 1697 

11 gioir della speran/a, 9 Feb '^1673 

Batto convertito m sa.sso, 9 June 1673 

Provarc per non rccilare, 15 Ocl 1673, music lost, pubd lib A-Wn 

Gl'incantesimi disciolti, Graz, 17 Oct 1673 

La Tessalonica, 18 Nov 1673, music lost, pubd lib D-W 

La lanterna di Diogene, 30 Jan 1674 

Le staggioni ossequiose, 12 April 1674 

II ratto delle Sabine, 9-10 June 1674 

II trionfatore de' centaun, 13 Aug 1674 

II fuoco ctemo custodito dalle Vcstali, 30 Oct 1674 

La nasciU di Minerva, 18 Nov 1674. music lost, pubd lib A-Wn 

1 pazad Abderiti, 23 Feb 1675 

Pirro, 30 May 1675 


21aleuco, 17 June 1675, music lost, pubd lib Wn 
Tuna Lucretia, 18 Nov 1675 
Saegliere non potendo adoprare, 18 Nov 1676 
Hercole acquisUtore deirimmortalita, Linz, 7 Jan 1677 
Chilonida, 20 Feb 1677 

11 silentio di Harpocrate, 27 Feb 1677, music lost, pubd lib Wn\ 22 Nov 
1688 

Adriano sul Monte Casio, 27 June 1677 

Le maghc di Tessaglia, 22 July 1677 

Rodogone, 18 Nov 1677 

La fortuna delle corti (anon.), 1677 

La conquista del vello d’oro, Wiener Ncustadt, 8 Feb 1678 

Ixucippc Festia, 14 June 1678 

II tempio di Diana in Taurica, I Sept 1678 

La monarchia latina tnonfantc, 8 Oct 1 678, music lost, pubd lib Wn 

Enca in Italia, Wiener Neustadt. 29 Oct 1678 

Li favonti dalla fortuna, 22 Nov 1678 

Baldracca, 22 Jan 1679 

La svogliata, cam. 1679 

Curzio, intended for 10 Aug 1679 

Prologue, sung parts and epilogue to Mixtum austriacum (anon ), 
Heiligenkreuz, 24 Aug 1679 

I valicinij di Tircsia tebano, Prague, 1 1 Jan 1680 

La patienza di Socrate con due moglie, Prague, 29 Feb 1680; 1 scene 
cd in GMB 

La forza dciramicizia. Linz, 13 Feb 1681, music lost, pubd lib Wn, 13 
Jan 1694 

TcmisUx:lc in Persia, Wiener Neustadt. 30 June 1681 j 
La rivalita neirosscquio, Frohsdorf, 22 July 1681, musljc lost, pubd lib 
Wn [ 

Achille in Tessaglia (anon ), Mannersdorf, 26 July 1681, music lost. 

pubd lib Wn ) 

L’albero del ramo d’oro, Gdenburg, 15 Nov 1681, overture ed in H 
Botstiber. Ge^chichte der Ouverture (l^ipzig, 1913//?1^69) 

Gli stratagemi di Biante, 15 Jan 1682 ' 

La chimera, 7 Feb 1682, 14 Feb 1692 

II tempio d' Apollo in Delfo, Laxenburg, 14 July 1682 ^ 

II giardino della virtii, 7 Jan 1683 

Lo smemorato, 28 Feb 1683 

La lira d’Orfco, Laxenburg, 9 June 1683 

Orelogii. Linz, 16 Jan 1684 

Intermedio for II hnto astrologo, drama, Linz, earn 1684 
Tullio Hostilio aprendo il tempio di Giano. Linz, 9 June 1684, music 
lost, pubd lib Wn 

I varii effctti d'amorc. 16 Jan 1685, music lost, pubd lib Wn 
Prologue and intermezzos for Anfitrionc, drama, 1 March 1685 
loi piu generosa Spartana, 10 June 1685 

II Palladio in Roma. 17 Sept 1685 

II rissarcimento della ruota della Fortuna. 15 Nov 1685 

Prologue to Le no/M: di Mcrcuno, 1685. lost 

Lo studio d’amorc, 13 Jan 1686 

Lc scioccagini dcgli Psilli, 24 Feb 1686 

II nodo gordiano, 11 June 1686 

Le ninfe ntrose, 22 July 1686 

II ritomo di Tesco dal labirinto di Creta, 1686, ‘^12 Oct 
La grotta di Vulcano, 15 Nov 1686 

La vendetta deH'onesta, 9 June 1687, music lost, pubd lib Wn 

La vittona della fortezza, 22 July 1687 

La fama addormentata e risvcgliata, 19 Nov 1687 

II manto ama piu, Pressburg, 17 Jan 1688 

Tani.sia, 26 Feb 1688 

La moglie ama mcglio, 10 June 1688 

Psiche cercando Amore, 22 July 1688, 2 anas ed H Riemann, 
Mmikgeschichte in Beispieien (Leipzig, 1925) 

Pigmaleone in Cipro, 13 Jan 1689 

La Rosaura, overo Amore, figlio della gratitudme (O Malvezzi), 19 Feb 
1689 

II riposo nelli disturbi. 24 July 1689 

II Tclemacco, overo II valorc coronalo (Malvezzi), Augsburg, 21 Nov 
1689, D-Mhs 

La regina dc’ Volsci, Augsburg, 12 Jan 1690 
Scipione preservatore di Roma, 26 July 1690, music lost, pubd lib 
A-Wn 

La chioma di Berenice, intended for 28 Aug 1690, perf 4 Aug 1695 
II ringiovenito, 18 June 1691 

11 pelegnnaggio delle Gratie all’oracolo dodoneo, 23 July 1691 
Lc attioni fortunate di Pcrsco, 28 Nov 1691, music lost, pubd lib Wn 
Li irc stall del tempo. Neuburg. 1691, music lost, pubd lib l-Fn 
Fcdelta e Generosita, 12 Jan 1692 
Le vanetd di fortuna in L. I Bruto, 18 June 1692 
II mento uniforma i genii, 22 July 1692, music lost, pubd lib A'Wn 
II vincitor magnanimo. T Quintio Flaminio, 27 Nov 1692 
L’amorc in sogno, overo Lc nozze d’Odati, c Zoriadre, 29 June 1693 
La madre dcgli dci, 22 July 1693 

L'imprese dell’Achille di Roma (anon.), 22 Nov 1693, music lost, pubd 
lib Wn 



Pelopida tebano in Tessaglia, 25 Nov 1694 
l^’mdustric amorosc in Filli di Tracia, 16 Jan 1695 
Amorc dd senno, nvero Le !iCiooche7.7je d'Hippoclidc (D Cupcda), 10 
Feb 1695, music lost, pubd lib fVn 
lua finta cccitd di Antioco il Grande (Cupcda), 6 July 1695 
La magnanimila di Marco Fabnzio (Cupcda). 22 Nov 1695 
Timonc misantropo (anon.), earn. 1696 
Ix* piramidi d’Hgitto, 6 Jan 1697 

L’Adalbcrto.overoLaforzadeirastuziaremminile(Cupeda).12FebI697 
L’amarc per virtii, overo La lirannidc placala (Cupcda), 30 June 1697 
La tirannidc abbatula dalla virtu, 1 1 Aug 1697 
L’Arsucc, fondatore dcirimpcrio de’ Parlhi (Cupcda), 3 July 1698, 
collab. C D Draghi 

II deli/io.so ritiro di Lucullo (anon ), 7 Aug 1698, mu.sic lost, pubd lib 
tVn 

La forza dciramor filiale (C’upeda), 27 Nov 1698, collab C D Draghi 
lx linezze deiramicizia, e dell’amorc (anon ). 1 Aug 1699, music lost, 
pubd lib IVn 

I 'Alccsle (Cupcda), 28 Jan 1700, music lost, pubd lib IVn 
vocal chamber 

Unless otherwise statal all MSS in A- all librettos by N Minato and 
all works performed in Vienna 
Serenata, 1669 

La Scmiramidc (trattenimento musico) (anon ), 22 Dec 1673, niu.sic 
lost, pubd lib f- ynm 
Tratlcnimenlo musicalc, 1674 
Li sogni regij (serenata), 30 Oct 1675 

I 'ore postmendianc di Parnasso (servi7io di camera), June 1676 
Lo specchio (cantata) (anon ), 22 Nov 1676 
I ’oracolo d’ Amorc, 26 “^Nov 1676 

(ill del concorrenti (cpitalamio musicaie), Augsburg. 15 Dec 1676 

I desidcnj d'Echo, e di Narciso (serenata), 1677 

Le pompe dell'Istro (applauso per musica) (anon ), Wiener Ncustadt. 
Feb 1678 

Amor viliorioso (applause per musical, Wiener Neustadt, Feb 1678 
L'osscquio di F'lora (miroduzionc d'un ballctto), earn 1679 
L'lngcgno a sorte (serenata), Linz, 22 July 1680 
Iniroduzionc ad un ballo di 'leutoni, Lin?, 24 Nov 1680 
Fspcrofesteggiantc(introdu7ioncpci una serenata) (anon ),9June 1681 
Oil aborti della Irclia (musica di camera), Odenburg, 18 Nov 1681 
Oil Aigonauti in viaggio (musica di camera), Laxenburg, 9 June 1682 

II sogno dellc Gratie (mtiodu/ione ad un ballctto), Laxenburg, 9 June 
1682 

Oil cmbleini (compo,sitione per musica di camera), 15 Nov 1682 
Le gare dcgl’amanti (musica di camera), Laxenburg, 1682 
II irionfo del carnevale (musica per una mascara), earn 1683 
[| sagrilicio d’ Amorc (serenata), 16 July 1685 
Lc lecrca/ioni di Tcmixr (trattenimento musicaie), 22 July 1685 
( oncerto musicalc, 1685 

Spccchio histonco (musica di camera), 26 July 1688 
Le corone inonfali (compositionc per musica per scrvitio di camera) 
(anon ) 9 June 1689, music lost, lib A-Wn 
I doni hcroici (serenata di camera), 26 July 1689 
I pianeti benigni (epitalamio musicaie), Neuburg, 28 Aug 1689 
Non SI pud (capriccio poetico). 1 2 June 1690, music lost, pubd lib H'n 

I osscquio dclli sette re di Roma alia macsta del nuovo re de' romani 
(jioselTo I (compositionc per musica), 26 July 1690, music lost, pubd 
lib IVn 

II leatro dclle pas,sioni humane (compositionc), 15 Nov 1690 
Amorc accademico (trattenimento di musica c di accademia) (anon ), 6 

Jan 1691, music lost, pubd lib Wn 
Oil augurii veraccmcntc mtcrpretati (compositionc per musica di 
camera) (anon ), Nikolsburg, 9 June 1691, music lost, pubd lib iVn 
La galena della I ortuna (compositionc per musica di camera) (anon ), 26 
July 1691 

II liibuto de' Savii (compositionc per musica di camera), intended for 
26 July 1692 

Introduttione per musica econclusione for Scconda accademia, 3 Feb 

1693 

Lc piantc della virtu, e della fortuna (capnccio per musica a scrvUio di 
camera), 26 July 1693, music lost, pubd lib Wn 
Le sere deirAventino (musica di camera). 9 June 1694 (pt.i), 22 July 

1 694 (pt il). music lost, pubd lib Wn 

L'o.ssequio della Pocsia, edell'lstoria alia maesla di Giuseppe (compon- 
iincrito per musica di camera) (Cupeda), 26 July 1694, music lost, 
pubd hb Wn 

l-e virtu regie (trattenimento poetico per inu.sica), 26 July 1695 
L'ossequio nel fuggir I’olio (compositione per musica), 15 Nov 1696 
piu ncche gemme, c le pni belle pietre dellc corone (osscquio per 
musica di camera), 26 July 1697, music lost, pubd lib Wn 
lniramc7.zo di musica e applauso musicaie alia decisionc in una ac- 
citdcmia di dame, 15 Nov 1697, lib Vienna Verwahlungarchiv 
Introduzione per musica c conclusionc for Ter7.a accademia (anon ). 
>1 Feb 1698, collab C D Droghi 

L’osscquio fra gli amori (serenata) (anon ). 26 July, between 1667 and 
1672 
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Introduzione ad un balletto (anon ), 14 Aug, between 1684 and 1699 

Vegha di Parnasso, 9 June 

Lc veghc di Tempe (serenata), 9 June 

For7a d'un bel volto (dialogo a 5 voci) (anon ) 

‘Era r Aurora' (cantata a 3 per camera) (anon ) 

Doubtful. Muzio Sccvola (anon ), 1665, lost, Introduzione dramatica 
al gioco dellc sorti (anon.), 1666, lost, pubd lib Wn\ Fidalba ed 
Arbante (anon.), 18 Nov 1667, Aun vcncido, vence amor (El Pro- 
moteo] (Ximines), 22 Dec 1669, Prelude, sung sections, epilogue to 
Pnmero cs la honra (A Morclo), 18 Jan 1673; Per I’accademia 
(anon), Feb 1677. Flaminio (anon), 1679, lost, Gli oblighi dcl- 
Tumverso (cantata) (anon ). 9 June 1680, Accademia (?Minato); 
Introduzione per I'accademia (anon.); Floridea (?G. Pancicri) 

ORATORIOS 

(all performed in Vienna and MSS in A-Wn unless otherwise stated) 
Oratorio di Oiudilta (anon ), 1668 

La potenza della croce (1 Savini), 6 March 1674, music lost, pubd lib 
/-Vnm 

II cuore appassionato (Savini), 19 March 1674. music lost, pubd lib 
A‘Wn 

La caduta di Salomunc (D Fcdenci), 1674, music lost, pubd lib !- Vnm 
S Agata (A F'icicni), 1675 

Debora c Jaele (G B de Santis), 1676, music lost, pubd hb Vnm 

Il figho prodigo (G B Rocca), 1678, music lost, pubd hb Vrun 

S Cecilia (N Mtnalo), Prague, 1680 

S Wcncesiao (N Minato), Prague. 1680 

All'ingresso di Christo ncl deserlo (*> Leopold 1), 1683 

Lntrata di Christo ncl deserto (? Leopold I), 15 Feb 1687 

Jephte C^G Apolloni). 1687 

L’uscita di Christo dal deserlo ('^Leopold I), 1688 

SRPOLCRI 

Unless otherwise stated all MSS in A-Wn, all librettos by N Minato and 
all works performed in Vienna 
L'humanita redentu (A Draghi), 18 April 1669 
Li scltc dolori di Maria Vcrginc (G Ferri), 3 April 1670 
Epitafii .sopra il sepolcro di Christo, 26 March 1671 
n limbo aperto (Fern). 14 April 1672 
La picta contrasiata (anon ), 22 March 1674, pubd lib l-Fn 
La corona di spine, 11 April 1675 
II sole ecclissato, 2 April 1676 
Le cinque piaghc di Chnsto, 15 April 1677 
U tre chiodi. 7 April 1678 

II lilolo posto .sii la crocc di Chnsto. 30 March 1679 
L'lngratiiudine rimproveraia. 31 March 1679, music lost, pubd lib A- 
Gu 

La sacra lancia, Prague, 18 April 1680 
II icrremoto, 26 March 1682 
L'etcrnita soggetta al tempo, 16 April 1683 
II segno deirhumana salute, 31 March 1684 
II prezzo deirhumana redenlionc, 20 April 1685 
11 dono della vita cterna, 12 April 1686 
La Vila nella mortc, 16 April 1688 
L'csclamar a gran vocc, 8 April 1689 
Lc cinque vcrgini prudcnti. 1689 

I frulli deU’albcro della croce, 13 April 1691, music lost, pubd hb Wn 

II crocifisso per gratia, overo S Gaetano, 1691 
II sagrificio non impedito, 4 April 1692 

1) sanguc c I'acqua, 20 March 1693, music lost, pubd hb Wn 
11 libro con sellc sigilli, 9 April 1694 

La tra.sfigurdzione su’l Calvariu, 1 April 1 695, music lost, pubd lib Wn 
La Passionc di Christo, 20 April 1696, music lost, pubd lib Wn 
virtu della croce, 5 April 1697 

11 secondo Adamo (anon ), 17 April 1699. music lost, pubd lib Wn 
OrHFR SACKED VOCAL 

Missa d 9, 5vv. 2 vn, 2 va, be, 1684, A-KR, A 

Missa assumptionis, 5vv, 2 ipt, 4 trbn, 2 vn. 4 va, be, 1684, O, A 

Stabat mater, 4vv, Wn, A 

3 psalms, 1 , 4vv. be, ( S-KRa, 2 hymns, 3vv, 2 vn. be, A-Wn, hymns in A 

LIBRETTOS 

(secular works performed in Vienna, composers in parentheses) 

L* Almonte (G Tricanco), 9 June 1661, pubd lib Wn 
L’Oronisbc (P A Ziani), 9 June 1663, pubd lib lf>i 
L’lnvidia conculcata dalla Virtu. Merito, Valore della S.C.M.ta di 
Lcopoldo (Ziani), 1664, lib lost, score Wn 
La Cloridea (Ziani), 27 Jan 1655, pubd lib Wn 
L'Alcindo (A Bertali), 20 April 1665, pubd lib Wn 
La mascheraia (Draghi), 1 March 1666 (see ‘Stage’), pubd hb Wgm 
Vero amore fa soave ogni fatica (Draghi), 6 Feb 1667 (see ‘Stage'), pubd 
hb Wn 

La Galatea (Ziani), 16 Feb 1667, pubd hb Wn 
Gl’amori di Cefalo c Procri (Draghi), 9 June 1668 (see ‘Stage’), pubd lib 
Wn (doubtful) 

Apollo deluso (Leopold I and G F Sances), 13 June 1669, pubd lib Wn 

(oratorios and sepolcri performed m Vienna, compoKers in parentheses) 
La fede trionfanlc (Tricanco), 1662, pubd lib f-Lg 
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Maria Maddalena (Bertali), 1663, lib lost, score A-tVn 

La morte debellata (Sances), 1669, pubd lib Gu 

L’humanita redenta (Draghi), 1669 (see ‘Sepolcri’), pubd lib Gu 
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RUDOLF SCHNITZLER (I, 3), HERBERT SEIFERT (2) 

Draghi [Drago], Bernardo [Bernardino] (d Siena, 29 
June 1592). Italian composer. He was a pupil of Andrea 
Feliciani and worked at Siena Cathedral. The first 
record of his presence there is a payroll of 1576, in 
which he is listed among the clergy as a member of the 
minor orders. By 1 582 he was singing in the choir, first 
as a soprano and later as a contralto; in 1 586 he became 
one of the permanent choir singers. He published II 
primo libro delle villanelle a Ire voci (Venice, 1591), and 
his teacher included one piece by him in a volume of 
eight-part vesper psalms (1590*). k. bosi monit;ath 

Draghi, Giovanni Battista (b cl 640; d London, 1708). 
Italian composer, harpsichordist and organist resident 
in England, possibly a brother of Antonio Draghi; he 
was often referred to as ‘Signor Baptist'. He was one of 
the Italian musicians taken to England in connection 
with Charles ITs abortive plans for establishing opera in 
England, ‘having at his Majesty's desire left the service 
of foreign princes*. Pepys heard him on 12 February 
1667 and was very impressed; 

Signor Baptista, who hath composed a play in Italian for the Opera, 
which T. Killigrew do intend to have up; and here he did sing one of the 
acts. He himself is the poet as well as the musician; which is very much, 
and did sing the whole from the words without any musique prikt. and 
played all along upon the harpsicon most admirably, and the composi- 
tion most exodlent . . He pretends not to voice, though it be good, but 
not excellent. 

Evelyn called him, on 28 January 1685, ‘that excellent 
Sl stupendous Artist* and thought him one of the best 
harpsichordists in Europe. In 1673 he was put in over 


the head of Matthew Locke as first organist of the 
queen’s Catholic chapel at Somerset House. Roger 
North remarked: 

M' Matthew Lock . was organist at Somerset House chappell, as long 
as he lived; but the Itallian masters, that served there, did not approve of 
his manner of play, but must be attended by more polite hands 
afterwards Sig' Babti.sta Draghe, used the great organ, and Lock (who 
must not be turned out of his place, nor the execution) had a small 
chamber organ by, on which he performed with them the same services 
Draghi composed the instrumental entries and dances 
for Shadwell's adaptation of Shakespeare’s The Tempest 
(1674) and the following year contributed the 
instrumental music before and between the acts, as well 
as the entries, to Shadwell’s Psyche: all of these were 
omitted from Locke’s published scores of his own music 
for these entertainments. Shadwell in his libretto of 
Psyche referred to Draghi as ‘Master of the Italian 
Musick to the King’ Draghi also wrote songs for plays 
Aphra Behn’s The City Heiress (1682), the anonymous 
Romulus and Hersilia (1683), Tate’s A Duke and No 
Duke (1684), Mountfort’s The Injur’d Lovers (1688) 
and Harris’s The City Bride (1696). 

In 1687 Draghi was appointed organist to James H's 
private chapel at an annual salary of £100 and was for a 
time music master to the king's daughters, the prin- 
cesses Mary and Anne. It was for the Si Ce^lia celebra- 
tion of 1687 that he set Dryden’s famous !^ong jor St 
Cecilia’s Day (‘From harmony, from hedvenly har- 
mony’). In 1695 his name (‘Mr. Baptist') was in the list 
of teachers for a projected royal academy, and his song 
for Princess Anne's birthday was performed at York 
Buildings, London, on 24 February 1697. Benefit con- 
certs were given for him there in 1698 and 1701. Also 
in 1698 William III awarded him an annual pension of 
£100 ‘in consideration of near 30 years service in the 
royal family and of his being incapacitated by the gout' 
Queen Anne confirmed the pension on her accession in 
1702 and on 28 July 1708 granted £25 to ‘Sibilla 
Baptiste Draghi for the funeral of John Baptiste Draghi' 
It was perhaps through contact with Draghi, the elder 
Matteis and Pietro Reggio that Purcell made his first 
acquaintance with Italian music. But whether Draghi 
may truly be regarded as to quote the preface lo 
Purcell’s sonatas of 1683 one of ‘the most fam’d 
Italian Masters’ is very doubtful, although he did help to 
establish the ‘seriousness and gravity’ of the Italian style 
at a time when French influence was still strong in 
England. As an example the song ‘Where art thou god ol 
dreams’ from Romulus and Hersilia, published in The 
Theater oj Music (RISM 1686’), may be cited, 
especially the ground -bass section. Elsewhere the har- 
monic richness of his style is not always eficctivel> 
handled, though there are numerous light and plcasin)! 
airs in the idiom common in England at the time. His 
keyboard suites begin with the customary sequence 
Prelude-Allemandei=<^ourante~Saraband and finish 
with two further movements variously called ‘Aire’, 
‘Jigg’, ‘Round O’, ‘Bore’, ‘Minuet’ and so on. They are 
similar in style to Purcell’s suites and by no means 
inferior to them. 

WORKS 

VOCAL 

26 songs, incl some for plays, I679^ 1683*. 1684*, 1685*, 1685^ 
1686>. 1687^ 1687’, 1690* 1693*, 1694* (incl. songs for The Ot)' 
Heiress (1682), Romulus and Hersilia (1683), A Duke and No Duke 
(1684), The Injur’d Lovers (1688), The City Bride (1696)1 
Song for St Cecilia’s Day (From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
Dryden), 1687, GB Lbm Add.33287 (inc ), Lem 1 106 ( 7 holograph). 
1097, 7’1226 

Song for Princess Anne’s birthday, perf 24 Feb 1697, lost (see 
Tilmouth) 



INSTRUMENTAL 

Six Select Sulcs of Leszons for the Harpsichord (London, 71707) 
Works in I673», 1682'', 1687\ \h90*, 1693* 

2 Sonatas, F, g, a 3, GB~Lhm 
Symphony, a, a 4, Lhm 
Several pieces, kbd, Lhm, Och 

For fuller list of works and sources see Day and Murrie 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

F, Brcnneckc 'Dryden’s Odes and Draghi’s Music', Proceedings of the 
Modern Language Association, xlix (1934), 1-36 
C 1. Day and K. B. Murrie- English Song-hooks, 1651- 1702 {Londim 
1940) 

j Wilson, ed • Roger North on Music (London, 1959), 30 If, 348 
M Tilmouth- ‘A Calendar of References to Music in Newspapers 
Published in London and the Provinces (1660 1719)', RMARC \ 
(1961//fl968), 19. 23, 37 

I Spmk English Song Dowland to PwrrW/ (London, 1974), I82f 

IAN SPINK 

Dragma (It.). A double-stemmed semibreve found in 
musical manuscripts of the late medieval period (see 
J Wolf: Handhuch der Nolationskunde, \, Leipzig, 
10 13//? 1963, p.329) and mentioned by some theorists 
{F-Psr 1257, Philippus de Caserta, Anonymus X in CS, 
111 , etc). The term is presumably a theorist’s invention, 
possibly from the Greek drachme (It. dramma, a small 
coin, eventually ‘dram’). The note may have more than 
one meaning even within the same composition It was 
usually reckoned as the lop half of one note joined to the 
bottom half of another, and its effect was usually that of 
reducing a semibreve to a value that could not ordin- 
arily be expressed by a single symbol In some sources it 
implies a pause (fermata) or indicates syncopation The 
dragma should not be confused with other double- 
stemmed notes in later German keyboard tablalurcs, 
where the downward stem indicates chromatic alteration 
(Wolf, II, 1919, p 12) JOHN MORbHPN 

Hrago, Bernardo. See DRACiHI, BF-RNARDO. 

Dragoi, Sabin V(asile) {h Seli^tc, Arad district, 6 June 
1894, d Bucharest, 31 Dec 196X). Romanian composer 
and ethnomusicologisl. From 1918 to 1919 he studied 
harmony in Jassy with Zirra; he attended the Cluj 
C onservatory (1919-20) as a pupil of A. Bcna (theory) 
and H. Klee (counterpoint), and then studied com- 
position with Novak, conducting with Ostrcil and his- 
tory with Krupka at the Prague Conservatory (1920- 
22) After teaching music in Deva from 1922 to 1924, 
he was lecturer in harmony (1924 42) and director 
(192.S-43) of the Timisoara Conservatory, he then 
taught harmony and composition at the Cluj Con- 
servatory (1943 5), was rector of the Timi^^oara 
Institute of Arts (1949 -50) and taught folk music at the 
Bucharest Conservatory (1950-52). In collaboration 
with G. Breazul he wrote a series of school textbooks in 
which music education was grounded in folksong. Dra- 
goi himself had been brought up in the country, and he 
often returned to collect folksongs, publishing several 
noted scientific collections. Towards the end of his life, 
as director of the Folklore Institute of Bucharest (1950 
and a member of the International Folk Music 
Council (1957-68), he made several analytic studies on 
the symmetry and harmony of folk music. 

Peasant music formed the source for a large part of 
Dragoi’s creative output; at first this consisted largely of 
t^horal music (he conducted several choirs in Timisoara 
dunng the period 1924-40), but he also composed 
extensively in other genres. Dragoi was attracted above 
to the most archaic Romanian folk music, the 
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colinde, laments and wedding songs, although he also 
made use of peasant dances in his fast movements and in 
the many piano miniatures. His deep roots in folk music 
enabled him to achieve a rare degree of objectivity in 
expressing the shared sentiments of the Romanian 
people. Melody, always formally close to that of peasant 
models, is of principal importance in his work. A master 
of the small form, he generally cast his extended works 
as suites, with little development or variation. His opera 
Napasta (The plague*) was a major contribution to the 
formation of a Romanian repertory; it is a paradigm of 
Romanian music in the inter-war period. 

WORKS 
{selective list) 

DRAMA nr AND ORfHfcSTRAl 

Napasta [The plague] (i>pcra. S Dragoi. after 1 L Caragialc), 1927. 
lev 1958, Constantin Brancoveanu (opera, S Tudor). 1929; Kir 
lanulea (opera, R UrlApanu), 1937, Horia (opera, S Drdgot), 194.5, 
Mitrea C'oeor, film score. 1952. Ciocirliu. film score, 1954; Pacald 
(children's opera, Dragoi), 1956 

3labloun simfonicc, 1922; Divcrtisincnl ru.slic. 1928, PfConc, 1941, 
Rapsodia banaleana ‘Dorica’, 1942, Petreccre populara [Popular 
least], 1950, Concertino, taragol. orch, 1953, 7 dansuri populare, 
1960, Suita de la pira [Country suite), 1961, Suita lipovana, 1962 

INSIRUMINTAl AND rilORAl 

Suita de dansuri poporale, pf, 1923. 21 cintcce populare, pf. 1923, 24 
cmicce populare. pf. 1923, 25 dome, pf, 1923, 8 miniaturi, pf, 1923, 
Sonata, vn, pf, 1949, Dixiuor. wind, 1955, 50 colinde, pf. 1957, 10 
miniatun. pf, 1960, 12 miniaturi. pf, 1968 
6coruri birbalc^li pc teme populate [6 male choruses on folk themes], 
1926, Lilurghia, e. 1926, 1 1 corun pentru copii pc teme populare 
]! 1 children's choruses on folk themes], 1935, 30 coruri dm comuna 
Bchni, 1935, Povcslca neamului [The people’s story], 1936, 
Liturghia solemna. 1937, Recvieni romanesc, 1943, Balada color 4 
inmcri (The ballad of the 4 miners], 19.50, Mai mulla lummS [More 
light], tanlala, 1951. Povestea bradului [The fir-tree’s story], 
oralono, 1952; Ciinuna [The wrcalh], cantata, 1959, Coruri (1955, 
1967) 

Principal publishers hSPLA (Bucharest), Soc Compozitorilor 
(Bucharest). Edituia muzicala (Bucharest) 

HOn IONS 

303 colinde (('TiuoMU, 1930) 

122 melodii populare in Valea Almdjului (Bucharest, 1937) 

Monogra/ia miuicala a lomunei BeUn{ (Craiova. 194?) 

‘20 colinde dm comuna Zam-Hunedoartr, Revisia defolclor, lii (1957), 
55 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

L Surla$iu Poemul neamului de Sahin f' Z>rdgo/ (Timisoara, 1936) 

G Popa V'lziunea muzttald a lui Sahin Dragoi [Drigoi’s views on 
music] (Cluj, 1958) 

G Sbarcea Napasta lui Sahin L Prdgoi (Cluj, 1958) 

O L ('osma Opera romdneasca (Bucharest, 1962). 32ff 
V Cosma ‘Sabm Dragoi’, Sovetskayu muzika, vi (1964), 122 
- A/wr/ta'/i/ roma/7/ (Bucharest, 1970), |73rr 
N Rudulescu Sahin L /^rdgo/ (Bucharest. 1971) 

VIORLL COSMA 

Dragonetti, Domenico (Carlo Maria) {h Venice, 10 
Apnl 1763; //London, 16 April 1846) Italian virtuoso 
double bass player and composer. His father, Pietro, 
was probably a barber from a poor family. Some 
sources say he played the double bass and guitar, which 
Domenico practised in secret. The young Dragonetti 
picked up some knowledge of the violin from a 
shoemaker, Sciarmadori, and applied these basic prin- 
ciples to the bass. At the age of 12 he studied with 
Michele Berini, and at 13 was appointed pnncipal bass 
at the Opera Buffa in Venice. At 14 he held the same 
position at the Grand Opera Sena and later succeeded 
Benni at the ducal chapel at St Mark’s. A close friend in 
Venice was the violinist Nicola Mestrino, and together 
they passed many hours experimenting with ‘scientific 
and accurate exercises on the violin and double bass' 
and composing capricci and other short pieces. 

On 16 September 1794 Dragonetti left Venice for 
London, where he was to work for over half a century. 
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His first engagement was at the King's Theatre, 
Haymarket, where as ‘double bass at the harpischord’ he 
received ‘£250 and benefit’. Later he played in 
numerous concerts in and around London. In 1798 he 
visited Haydn in Vienna, where he returned in 1808 and 
made the acquaintance of Beethoven and Sechter. Ac- 
cording to Thayer Dragonetti played Beethoven’s Cello 
Sonata op. 5 no.2 with the composer, who, after the final 
arpeggios, embraced both performer and his bass. 



Domenico Draf^onetti with his three-stnng double bass 
watercolour portrait by ? George Richmond {IS09~96) 
{collection of the late Rembert Wurlitzer) 


From 1804 he again appeared regularly in music 
festivals in England. He became renowned throughout 
Europe for his performances with the cellist Robert 
Lindley over a period of more than half a century, so 
great was their reputation that no major musical gather- 
ing was considered complete without them. Dragonetti 
used a large three-string bass which he normally tuned 
at orchestral pitch, and according to one listener ‘in his 
hands it was like a tamed lion, which having lost its 
ferocity, retained all its strength and grandeur’. Another 
listener remarked in 1823. ‘Dragonetti remains 
supreme, and uses his instrument as Jupiter his bolts 
now hurling the thunder, and now glancing the in- 
nocuous lightnings of heaven - for thus only can we 
describe the alternate succession of his powerful and 
delicate execution.’ Called ‘II Drago’ by his friends, he 
was a keen player of whist and a lover of good food, and 
was close over money matters. His fees were among the 
highest of the day, being frequently double or treble 


those paid to the rank and file musicians. In his hotel 
room at Leicester Square ‘there were half a dozen 
basses, several violins, violoncellos, harps, guitars, etc, 
etc, with innumerable curiosities, antique furniture, pic- 
tures, prints, and, above all, some dozens of dolls dressed 
in costumes of various countries’ Among his acquain- 
tances were Paganini, Spohr, Hummel, Liszt, and Rossini, 
who wrote to him as ‘Sigr. Dragonetti. Sole Professor of 
the Double Bass & Conoisseur of Pictures. London.' 

On his death he bequeathed his manuscripts and his 
extensive music library to his close friend Vincent 
Novello. The Bntish Museum now possesses ten manu- 
script volumes of works by him for double bass, both 
solo and with piano or orchestral accompaniment, and 
m addition at least eight concertos (some fragmentary or 
wanting orchestral parts), over 30 string quintets with 
double bass, other chamber works and some duets and 
songs. 
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R Siatford ‘Domenico Dragonetti', PRMA, xcvii (IO'aO 71), 21 

RODNFY IpLATFORD 

Dragoni [Draconij, Giovanni Andrea (b Mdjdola, nr 
Forli, rl540, d Rome, Dec 1598) Italian comjioser. He 
spent most of his working life in Rome That he studied 
with Palestrina can be established from the dedication ol 
his first madrigal book of 1575, in which he paid tribute 
to his former teacher F-rom June 1576 until his death 
he was maestro di cappetla at St John Lateran Except 
for a posthumously published book of motels his sacred 
output was primarily in the Lateran manuscripts, many 
of which have been lost A list in manuscript 58, a 
collection of lamentations by Annibale Stabile and 
Dragoni, records those manuscripts that once formed 
the central core of the music archive. Among the 
volumes mentioned is an autograph collection of 
Magnificat settings by Dragoni. On f 69 of the Liber 
Introi. et Exit Capp. Ann 1582 is recorded a payment 
of 77 scudi in January of that year to ‘Gio Andrea’ for 
the copying of six books of motets, five of which appeal 
to have been lost. In addition to his duties at St John 
Lateran, Dragoni was appointed by Cardinal del Monte, 
after Palestrina’s death in 1594, to a commission 
charged with appraising the work already done on the 
revision of the liturgical chant. 

In his early works clarity of declamation and the 
avoidance of extensive word-painting seem to have been 
Dragom's chief artistic concerns. In this respect he 
showed himself a true student of the style of Palestrina 
His later secular works, however, show the impact of 
Marcnzio’s motivic style of counterpoint and reflect the 
contemporary trend towards melodic concentration m 
the upper parts with the resultant polarity between 
soprano and bass. The two sections that he contributed 
to the Missa Cantantibus organis Caecilia, a collabor- 
ative setting by the maestri di cappella of the major 
Roman chapels during the last decade of the 16th cen- 
tury, use the increasingly fashionable polychoral style. 

WORKS 

{all published in yenice) 

II primo libro dc madngali, 5vv (1575) 

II secondo libro dc madngali, 5vv (1575) 

II tcr^o libro dc madngali, 5vv (157<J) 



[I primo libro de madngali. 4vv (1581) 

II pnmo libro dc madrigali, 6vv (1584) 

11 pnmo libro dcllc villancllc, 5vv ( 1 588**) 

II quarto libro dc madngali, 5vv (1594) 

Other secular pieces, 1574“*, 1582*, 1582®, 1583'*, 1585’, 1585*“, 
1586“, 1586“, 1587*, 1589’, 1590”, 1591**, 1597”. 1598“, 1599^ 
1600“. 1605“, 1609”, 1610” 

2 lute intabulalions, 1584”, 1599” 

;4 motets, 1600^, 12 cd R Casimin, Anthologia polyphonica auc- 
lorum sacculi XVI, ii (Rome, 1939) 

Missa Cantantibus organis Caccilia, I2vv, I-Rvat [collab other com- 
poscrsl, ed R Casimin, Monumenta polyphoniae italicae, i (Rome. 
1930) 

Furthei sacred and secular works D-Mbs, MVu, /-B(, R\g, Pl-Wu 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

K Mtililor Die narh-7'rideniinische Choral- Reform Rom. ii (Leipzig, 
1902), 12, 21. 24r, 45n'. 53r. 57ff 

R Casimin // ‘Codice 59’ dell’archiviu musicalc laieranen.se auto- 
grafo di Giov Pierluigi da Palestrina (Rome, 1919) 
p A Myers An Analvtual Study of the Italian Cvclu Madrigals 
Published hr Composers t^^'orking in Rome 1 1540 1614 (diss , IJ of 
Illinois, 1971), 1350'. ISOR', 21 1 O' 

PATRICIA ANN MYERS 

Drsifsouiiiis, Marc {h Athens, 18 Dec 1934) Greek 
musicologist He studied the piano at the Athens 
C onservatory and with Papaioannou at the Hellenic 
C onservatory where he graduated in 1962 He also 
studied Byzantine music privately with Simon Karas 
and at the Piraeus Odeon, where he graduated m 1961. 
From 1962 to 1964 he continued his Byzantine studies 
under Etgon Welles/ at Lincoln College, Oxford In 
1960 he began working on Greek ethnomusicology at 
the Melpo Mcrlicr Centre for Cireck Folk Music Studies 
and from 1970 he has been professor of music hustory at 
the Athens Conservatory. Dragoumis has been chiefly 
occupied with modern Greek folk music, Byzantine and 
neo-Byzantinc ecclesiastical chant; in several of his pub- 
lications he has attempted to show the interrelationship 
of these traditions 

WRITINGS 

llic Survival of By/antinc C'hani in the Monophonic Music of the 
Modern Cjicck C'hurch’, Studies in Eastern C'hani, i (London, 1966), 
9 

La musique dc t’eghsc grccque du X Vc siccle a nos jours', Em vriopedie 
des musiqucs sacrees, n. ed J Pt>rlc (Pans, 1969) 

T na protoporo kcnlro crcvnis tesdcmulikcs mas niousikCV fA pioneer- 
ing ccnlie ofiesearch in Cireck folk miisicj, Tethne, iv (1970). 5 
(jieck Polk Music', Sangeet Natak Journal of the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi, xvi (1971), 42 

Some Remarks on the Iraditional Music of the Cireeks of ('orsiea'. 
Studies in Eastern ( hant, ii (Oxford, 1971), 28 
A ( ontribiilion to the .Study of the Interpretation of Laic By/antine 
Notation'. IMSC R. xi Copenhagen 19'^J, 751 
la eide. oi morphes kai to uphos Ics demotikes mas mousikes' (The 
species, the shapes and the style of our demoln. muMcj, C'hroniko, iv 
(1973), 266 

Uellenike paradostake mousike ((ireek traditional musicj (Athens, 
1974) 

Konstantinos A Psachos’. iMographia. xxix (1974), 311 
The Musie of the Rebtes', Rebetika, ed K Bullerworlh and others 
(Athens, 1975), 16. 150 

Sehoho gia ton amanc' [Note on the Amanes], Pram, ii (197(>), 151 

DIMITRI CONOMOS 

Brake, Earl R(oss) {b Aurora, 111., 26 Nov 1865, d 
Chicago, 6 May 1916). American violinist and com- 
poser. He studied in Chicago and Cincinnati, graduating 
•n 1885, and after further studies in New York went to 
the Berlin Hochschule fiir Musik as a pupil of Joachim. 
On his return to the USA he founded the Violinists’ 
Ouild, formed his own quartet and toured widely. From 
1893 to 1897 he was head of the string department of 
ihe Gottschalk Lyric School in Chicago; in 1900 he 
organized there the Drake School of Music. He com- 
posed the operas The Blind Girl of CasteTCuill^ 
(Jacques Jasmin, translated by Longfellow; performed 
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in Chicago in 1914) and The Mite and the Mighty 
(performed in Chicago m 1915); the Brownie Suite 
(1905), a Dramatic Prologue (1915) and Ballet for 
orchestra; Gypsy Scenes for violin and orchestra; and a 
number of works for violin and piano. He also wrote a 
number of articles on bowing, violin lone and the 
‘Joachim method’. 

BIBLKXiRAPHY 

E E Hipshcr American Opera and its Compo.sers{Ph\\'ddcln\\ia,W4), 
162fl' 

H WILEY HITCTICOCK 

Drake, Erik {h Fdllingsd, Oslergotland, 8 Jan 1788; d 
Stockholm, 9 June 1870). Swedish composer and 
teacher. He studied at the University of Uppsala from 
1804 to 1808, and subsequently worked there for two 
years as an amanuensis ul the observatory. Later he 
passed an examination in law and entered the govern- 
ment service, but he soon retired to his estate at 
Fdllmg.so where he devoted himself to the study of 
folklore and folk music, partly in close collaboration 
with Riiaf Of great importance to his development as a 
musician was his friendship with the composer Joachim 
Nicolo Eggert In 1822 he was elected a member of the 
Swedish Royal Academy of Music, he was its inspector 
of education in 1834, its secretary in 1841 and its 
librarian in 1849 He taught theory at the conservatory 
(182b 59) and was promoted to professor in 1830; 
during his last years at the conservatory he wrote a 
number of pedagogical works Owing to failing eyesight 
he retired in I860, he was blind for his last eight years 
Drake was a prolific and skilled composer, whose 
works show the influences of the Viennese Classicists 
and Schubert He was especially important as a theorist 
and teacher, his pupils numbering about 2000; his 
TAcmentar-tours / Harmome-ldran (1839-40) was 
widely used Among his translations of works from the 
(jerman were Seytned's Ludwig van Beethovens 
Studien im Gmeralhas^ (1832) and Zollner's Organ- 
Schulc op, 71 He also arranged the melodies In several 
collections of folksongs, including A I Arwidsson’s 
Svenska fornsdngcr (1834-42) and A. A. Alzclius’s 
Afsked af swenska folksharpan (1848), and he edited the 
music to P A. Sonden's Valda sknfier af C. M. Bellman 
(1836-7) 

WORKS 

Bcrggiibbcn, opera, perf 1817 or 1818, losl 

Sappho, mclodiama (E A Silfvcrslolpe), Iv, chorus, orch, 1813 

Works for unact. chorus 

< 30 solo songs, iiicl Sio-Quinnan, ballad (P D A Atlerbom), 1815, 
Blommornd |The flowers], cycle of 12 songs (Atlerbom), 1819 20 
2 str qls, Vn sonala, 18 16 fvn part lost], Rondolclto, pf 4 hands, other 
pf pieces 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

M Tegcn ‘Enk Drake'. STMf, xxv (1943). 124 (wilh complete list of 
woik.sj 

Cl Jacob.son, 'Drake, Enk’, SBL 

KATHlEilN DALE/AXEL HELMHR 

Drama per musica. See Dramma PER MUSICA. 

Dramatic opera. See Semi-oplra. 

Drame lyrique (Fr.; ‘lync drama’). A term sometimes 
used to distinguish a genre of late 19th- and early 20th- 
century French opera that is usually seen as having 
grown out of the more serious sort of opera comique, 
though often with little or no spoken dialogue. 
Epitomized by many of the operas of Massenet, the 
drame lyrique encompassed a wide variety of subject 
matter from the contemporary to the historical. It was 
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more intimate in scope and dramatic treatment than 
grand opera, and richer in musical style than the simpler 
and lighter sort of opira comique. The term was not 
widely used as a genre designation on librettos; of 
Massenet’s operas only Werther is called a drome 
lyrique, but others have similar designations, such as 
piece lyrique, Episode lyrique, conte lyrique^ comMe 
lyrique, drome musicol or drome possionnel which 
reflect a sense of closeness to the spoken drama and to 
other literary genres (Charpentier’s Louise is called a 
roman musical). 

Dramma giocoso (It.; ’jocular drama’). A term used on 
Italian librettos in the second half of the 18th century to 
designate a comic opera of a particular type. It was 
used, from 1748 onwards, by Carlo Goldoni for 
librettos in which character-types from serious opera 
(’parti serie’) appeared alongside the standard peasants 
and servants of comic opera (‘parti buffc’), sometimes 
also with intermediate characters (’in mezzo carattcrc’). 
He referred to the type in his preface to I portenum 
effetti della Madre Natura (1752) and in De gust thus 
non est disputandum (1754). Notable early examples of 
the genre arc // filosofo di campagna, set by Galuppi in 
1754, and La huona figliuola (1756; set by Piccinni in 
1760); three further Goldoni dramma giocoso texts, II 
mondo della luna, Le pescatrici and Lo speziale, were 
later set by Haydn. The most famous example of the 
genre is Mozart’s Don Giovanni, to a libretto by Da 
Ponte based on an earlier one (also entitled ’dramma 
giocoso’) by Giovanni Bertati. 

For a discussion of Italian comic opera in the 18th 
century, see OPERA, §11,3. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

D Hcartz 'Goldoni, Don Giovanni and the dramma giocoso'. 

MT, CKX (1979), 993 

Dramma [dramaj per mtisica (It.; ‘play for music’). A 
phrase found on the title-page of many Italian librettos; 
it refers to a text expressly written to be set by a 
composer (e.g. L'Erismena, drama per musica di 
Aurelio Aureli, Favola Seconda dedicata alVillustriss. 
Signor Giacomo Cavalli ... A/ DC LV), But by some 
later writers the words are misinterpreted in the sense 
‘drama through music' and applied to musico-dramatic 
effects achieved by the composer. 

Dranisbnikov, Vladimir Alexandrovich {b St 
Petersburg, 29 May 1893; d Kiev, 6 Feb 1939) 
Russian conductor, pianist and composer. In 1909 he 
graduated in precentorship from the court chapel and 
studied at the St Petersburg Conservatory with Lyadov 
and Shteynberg (composition) and Nikolay Tchcrepnin 
(conducting). In 1914 he was engaged as pianist and 
leader of the orchestra at the Mariinsky (now Kirov) 
Theatre where he was conductor from 1918, and mus- 
ical director from 1925 until 1936. A talented opera 
conductor, he achieved a sensitive integration of voices 
and orchestra to dramatic as well as musical purpose. 
Under his direction the theatre staged notable produc- 
tions of Prokofiev’s The Love of Three Oranges, Berg’s 
Wozzeck and Musorgsky’s original version of Boris 
Godunov between 1926 and 1928, and the premiere of 
Asafyev’s ballet Flames of Paris in 1932. In 1936 he 
became artistic director and chief conductor at the Kiev 
Opera, where he staged a number of operas by 
Ukrainian composers. He appeared as symphonic con- 


ductor and pianist, composed several works, and wrote 
articles on the problems of operatic dramaturgy and the 
arts. He was made Honoured Artist of the RSFSR in 
1933. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

I Bcl/a. ‘Vladimir Alexandrovich Dranishnikov’, Voprosi muzikal'no- 
iKpoIttttel’skovo iskusstva, v, cd. A A. Nikolayev and others 
(Moscow, 1969) 

I M YAMPOL’SKY 

Draper, Charles (h Odeombe, Somerset, 23 Oct 1869; d 
Surbiton, 21 Oct 1952). English clarinettist. He was 
brought up by his eldest brother Paul after the early 
death of their father Samuel, a cellist. His brother gave 
him his first clarinet lessons and in 1888 sent him to 
study with Henry Lazarus. After winning an open 
scholarship to the RCM, he continued with Lazarus 
until he retired, and then spent a year with Julian 
Egerton. The playing of Manuel Gomez inspired him to 
change from simple- to Bochm-system clarinets. His 
tone on these was rich, his tonguing brilliant and his 
phrases always beautifully shaped. Draper made more 
gramophone records at this early penod thaji any other 
clarinettist, and his later recordings of Brahpis (includ- 
ing the Clannet Quintet with the Lcncr Quartet) are 
considered masterpieces. 

Draper joined the Crystal Palace Orchestra in 1895 
He played in Queen Victoria's private band, and had 
long associations with the Leeds and Three Choirs 
Festival orchestras, also with the Philharmonic Society, 
for whom he gave the first i)erformance of Stanford's 
Clarinet Concerto in 1904, under the composer. Stan- 
ford dedicated his Clarinet Sonata to Draper and Oscar 
Street (a talented amateur clannettisl). In 1905 Draper, 
with John Saunders and Eli Hudson, founded the New 
SO. Draper was a magnificent teacher and through his 
pupils (the most notable was Thurston) had a profound 
influence on English clarinet style He taught at the 
Guildhall School of Music from 1895 to 1940, as well 
as at Trinity College and the RCM. His son Paul 
Beaumont Draper (1898-1971) was a distingui.shed 
bassoonist 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

P Weston. ‘Charles Draper the Grandfather of English Clarmcitists'. 
Music Teacher, xlviii (1%9), 13 

Clannei Viriuou of the Past (London. 1971) 

PAMELA WESTON 

Draper, Haydn (Paul) {h Penarth, Glam., 21 Jan 1889 
d London, I Nov 1934). English clarinettist, nephew ol 
Charles Draper. Trained by his father Paul, he had 
already won prizes and played professionally when he 
gained an open scholarship to the RCM in 1908. Here 
he studied with Julian Egerton and with his uncle 
Draper became first clarinet in the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra, and solo clannet for the BBC military band, 
where his extraordinary virtuosity won admiration. He 
was a member of the London Wind Quintet, and made 
many fine solo recordings. From 1923 he taught at the 
RAM, where his pupils included Reginald Kell. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

P Weston. Clannei Virtuosi of the Past (London, 1971) 

PAMELA WESTON 

Draudius [Draud, Draut], Georg {b Dauernheim, Hesse, 
9 Jan 1573; d Butzbach, Hesse, 71635). German 
clergyman, scholar and bibliographer. After studying 
theology at Marburg, he was an editor for Nicolaus 
Basse’s publishing house, first in Frankfurt am Mam 
(1590-91) and later at the Herbom branch. From 159- 



to 1599 he worked for the Verlag-Sigmund-Feyerabcnd- 
Erben, which was also in Frankfurt. He subsequently 
worked as a parish minister in Hesse, at Gross-Karben 
in der Wetlerau (1599-1614) and Orlenberg (1614-25) 
and finally, as his father’s successor, at Dauemheim 
(1625-35). Because of the Thirty Years War he left for 
Butzbach in 1635. In his own day he was best known 
for his numerous theological tracts and wntings on 
Anstotelian philosophy, but his importance now lies m 
his bibliographies. These maintain the tradition of 
Frankfurt book fair and dealers' catalogues, including 
Basse’s Collecdo in unum corpus omnium librorum 
(1592) and particularly Johann Cless’s LJnius seculi . . . 
elenchus consummatissimus librorum (1602), whose 
purpose was to list all books currently available in the 
city. Draudius's sections on music are, however, much 
more extensive than those in his models, though his 
citations are often unreliable. This is largely because of 
his sources of information - fair and dealers’ catalogues 
which made him inconsistent about giving the pub- 
lisher (the name of the Frankfurt dealer is sometimes 
substituted) and the date of publication, and led him to 
include ghosts and volumes listed under incorrect titles. 
His practice of abbreviating the titles and, in the 
Bibliotheca classica, translating them into Latin lessens 
the value of his work. Nevertheless, his three huge 
bibliographies remain valuable sources of information 
about editions now lost and about the nature and extent 
of the international book trade based in Frankfurt, the 
most important centre for northern Europe. 

WRI riNCiS 

{only those on music, all published in Frankfurt am Main) 
Bibliotheca cxoiua, sive Catalogus ofju mails librorum peregrints Unguis 
utualibus ^criptorum depuis Van /5W(16I0, icv 2/1625) 
Bibliotheca classic a. vive Catalogue ojfictnalui in quo \tnguli stngularum 
facultatum ac profes uonum libri ( 1 6 1 1 , rev 2/1 625) 

Bibliotheca librorum germanu orum classua. das i\l Verzeuhnuss alter 
and jeder Bucher ,\o fast bey deni k lichen Jaren in teuisiher Spraaih 
in Truck au.s.sgegangen (1611, rev 2/1625), facs ex tracts m 
A mein 

BIBl IOC3RAPHY 

) W Slnedcr Orundlage zu einer hessischen (ielehrten und 
Schrifttieller Geschuhtc, ill (Gottingen, 1783), 213IT 
K Amein, ed Verzeu hni.\se deui.scher mustkali^cher Bui her 16 H und 
lf>2^ (Bonn, 1957) find facs of the sections on music from 
Bibliotheca librorum germanuorum classica, with introduction] 

R Blum ‘Vor und Fruhgcschichlc der nationalcn Allgc- 
mcinbibliographic', Archiv fur (ieschichte dcs Buc hwesen\, ii (1958), 
?'IV 

A Taylor- General Subject-indexes since 154H (Philadelphia, 1966) 

D krummel; Bibliotheca bolduaniantr a Renaissance Music 
Bibliography, Detroit Studies in Music Bibliography, xxii (I>clroit, 
1972) 

M E C BARTLFT 

Drdla, Frantidek [Franz] Alois {b Z3ar nad Sazavou, 
Moravia, 28 Nov 1869; d Bad Gastein, Austria, 3 Sept 
1944), Czech composer and violinist. He studied with 
Bennewitz (violin) and Foerster (composition) at the 
Prague Conservatory (1880-82), and with Hellmes- 
berger (violin), JCrenn and Bruckner (composition) at 
the Vienna Conservatory (1882- 8). After a period as a 
violinist at the Viennese Royal Opera (1890-93) he was 
leader and director of the orchestra at the Theater an der 
Wien (1894-9). Subsequently he made concert tours of 
Buropc (1899-1905) and the USA (1923-5). As a 
composer he gave most attention to salon music, in 
which he elegantly mixed Czech melody with late 
Romantic cliche in the art nouveau spirit of the time. 
His light pieces achieved international popularity, as did 
bis fantasias on folksongs, and their success over- 
Siihadowed his work in operetta and serious music. 
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WORKS 

{selective ILu) 

Operettas. Zlata sil [The golden nell (W. Grabe, K. Engel), 1915-16, 
Leipzig, 1916, rev. as Biohyn6 l&sky [The goddess of love] (B. Hard- 
Warden, R. Korner), 1940, Brno, 1941, Komtesa z prodejny [The 
shop couniessl (R. Mische), 1916 17, Bmo, 1917 
Orch Vn Cone., d, op.245 (1931) 

Chamber Duo conccrlante, f. op,200, pf trio/vn, pf (1924). Pf Tno, g, 
op 240 (1930) 

For vn, pf Serenade no 1 , A (1 901 ), Serenade no. 2 (1903), Souvenir, D 
(1904). Polonaise, op 19 (1904), Meditation, Ballade, Au soir, 
Ixnorka, op 34 (1909), Lcgende, op 48 (19U); Zwicgesprache, 
op 98 (1913), 4 klcinc Vorlragsluckc. op 127 (1915); Pagoda, 
op 196 no 1 (1927), Conccrlino, op 225 (1929) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

J Hcyer *Ceska hudebni vienensia'. Dunai, xvu/1-4 (1940), xviii/l 
(1941); pubd scparaiely (Vienna, 1941) 

J M KvtM hrantisek Drdla (>^tlar nad Sazavou, 1968) [incl list of 
works and bibliography] 

OLDftlCH PUKL 

Dream. Descriptive title given to a handful of instru- 
mental pieces in 17th-century English sources. The best- 
known of them, Giles Farnahys Dreame (in the 
Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, no.[194]), is a simple pa van 
in form and style and is followed in the MS by His Rest 
Galiard and His Humour. The Marchants Dreame (in 
Will. Forster’s Virginal Book, p.l7(); anon.) begins like 
a galliard, with an eight-bar strain plus varied repeat but 
thereafter lapses into a dream-like incoherence of struc- 
ture A lute piece m GB-Cu Dd.2.11, f.48. simply 
entitled A dreame, is in effect a pavan of three strains 
without vaned repeats. 

The tune Barajostus Dream occurs in several lute 
and keyboard MSS It was so called on account of its 
association with a broadside ballad of the same title and 
IS thus not quite in the same category as the three pieces 
mentioned above. There are two settings of the tunc in 
the Fitzwilliam book, one (no. 18) anonymous and the 
other (no.|131]) by Thomas Tomkins. 

Herbert Howells revived the use of the title in his two 
collections Lambert's Clavichord (1928) and Howells' s 
Clavichord ^i^LAN BROWN 

Dreaper. See Rushworth & DRFAPER. 

Drechsel. See Dretzel family. 

Drechsler. See DreSSEL family. 

Drechsler, Joseph {h Vlachovo Brfezi, nr. Strakovice, 26 
May 1782; d Vienna. 27 Feb 1852). Bohemian com- 
poser, conductor and organist active in Austria. After 
early musical training from his father, a Kantor and 
schoolmaster, he became a chonster in Passau and 
studied at the Benedictine monastery in Florenbach, 
later again in Passau and finally in Prague. In 1807 he 
moved to Vienna in response to an invitation to join the 
Theater in der Leopoldstadt, but he decided instead to 
maintain his independence by teaching, composing and 
studying. He became a repetiteur at the Court Opera in 
1810, and in 1812 (or 1814) was appointed assistant 
Kapellmeister. The Court Opera’s reduction in person- 
nel obliged him to spend a period as conductor at Baden 
and Bratislava; following this ‘gypsying about’, as he 
called it, he was appointed organist at the Servitenkirche 
in Vienna in 1815. At the same time he opened a music 
school, where his pupils later included Johann Strauss 
(ii). He became choirmaster at St Anna’s in 1816 and at 
the Pfarrkirche am Hof in 1823; in 1844 he was ap- 
pointed Kapellmeister of S', Stephen’s Cathedral. 

In 1821 Drechsler was made a conductor at the 
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Drehleier 


Theater in der Josefstadt, where his score to Meisl’s Das 
Bild des Fursten^ together with Beethoven’s Die Weihe 
des Hauses, was jjerformed on 3 October 1822 to cele- 
brate the reopening of the theatre; in July of the follow- 
ing year, Beethoven recommended Drechsler to his 
pupil the Archduke Rudolph. From 1824 to 1830 
Drechsler was chief conductor and composer at the 
Theater in der Lcopoldstadt, for which he composed 
many scores. But although he continued to write the 
music for Singspiels and farces after 1830, he devoted 
himself mainly to his church duties and to teaching. 

Highly regarded in his day for his theoretical works 
(which include an organ tutor, a harmony and thorough- 
bass course, a set of guidelines on the art of preluding 
and a revised edition of Pleyel’s piano tutor), Drechsler 
IS now remembered most for the music he wrote for 
three of Ferdinand Raimund's plays, in particular Das 
Mddchen aus der Feenwelt with its haunting duet 
‘Briidcrlein fein’, the melody of which is by Raimund 
himself. 

WORKS 

(mam MSS in A lVgm. Wn Wsl) 

S'lAGl' 

Unless Otherwise Stated, incidental music, and firsi pcrl'ormcd in Vienna. 
Theater in der Lcopoldstadt 

Die txidmuhle (Singspicl), Vienna, Court Opera, 29 Sept 1812 
Pauline (grand m ilitary opera, Ebersbei g). V icnna. Theater an der Wien, 
2.1 Feb 1821 

Das Bild des Fursten (C Meisl), 1822 

Der Diamant dcs Gcistcrkonigs (F Kaimund), 1824 

Gispcrl und Fisperl (A Hauerle), 182.5 

Dus Madchen aus der Fccnwcll, odcr Der Hauer als Millionar 
(Raimund), 1826 

Sylphide das Sccfraulcin (T K rones), 1828 
Die unheilbnngende Zauberkrone (Raimund), 1829 
c45 other works, some perf at Theater in der Josefstadt 
OTHFR WORKS 

Vocal 16 masses. Requiem, Tc Deum, 3 sacred cantatas, 2 settings of 
Veni sancte spintus, hymns, graduals, olTertones, lieder 
Instrumental pi sonatas, sti qls 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Autobiography (MS, A-lVgrn) 

C von Wurzbach Bioffraphische.s Ij^xtkou des Kaiserthums 
Oesterreteh, in (Vienna, 1858), 3801 
C Prciss Joseph Drechsler (Gt^t., 1910) 

A Orel, ed F Raimund Samilnhe H^'erke, vi (Vienna, F>24) 

PFTER BRANSC OMBF 


Drehleier (Gcr.) HURDY-GURDY 

Drehorgel (Ger.). BARREL ORGAN. 

Dreiklang (Ger.). Literally, any three-note chord, the 
term is usually applied to a TRIAD. 

Drei Masken Verlag. German firm of music publishers. 
It was founded on 24 November 1910 in Munich by the 
composer Ludwig Friedman. In the year 1912 it moved 
to Berlin, and was taken over in 1930 by Victor Alberti 
and A. L. Robinson, except for the literature depart- 
ment, which had returned to Munich in 1920. Among 
the musicological works that the Munich branch pub- 
lished were Musikalische Stundenbucher, H. W. von 
Waltershausen’s Musikalische StiUehre in Finzcl- 
darstellungen, Guido Adler’s Richard Wagner, the Sam- 
melbdnde fur vergleichende Musikwissenschaft (ed. 
Stumpf and Hornbostel), the first two volumes of the 
Mozart-Jahrbuch (ed. H. Abert), A. Sandberger’s 
Ausgewdhlte Aufsdtze zur Musikgeschichte and Fak- 
similedrucke beruhmter Musiker-Handschriften. 

The Berlin branch published mainly operas, operettas 


and ballets as well as dance, popular and film music. 
Opera and ballet composers published by the firm 
included Eugen d’Albert, Walter Courvoisier, Friedrich 
Klose, Franz Schmidt and H. W. von Waltershausen; 
light music was represented by works by Leo Blech, Leo 
Fall, Jean Gilbert, Emcrich Kalman, Walter Kollo, 
Eduard Kiinnecke. Robert Stolz and Oscar Straus 
After the firm’s liquidation in 1934 on racial grounds, 
the Dreiklang- Verlag took over the Drei Masken Verlag 
and its affiliated firms. Dunng World War IT the name 
Dreiklang- Dreimasken Biihnen- und Musik verlag was 
introduced. After the lo.ss of the Berlin premises in 1943 
due to war damage, the firm re-established itself in 
Wiesbaden on 1 January 1949; on 1 July 1957 it moved 
to Munich The business is now part of an important 
publishing group which includes the UFA Music Press, 
the Wiener Boheme Press and the Ufaton Press (all 
based in Munich). There is still a separate firm in 
Munich under the name Drei Masken Verlag which 
publishes plays 
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Dresden. City in the German Democratic Republic, in 
Saxony Originally a Germanic settlement on the Elbe, 
from about the 7lh century to the 10th it was inhabited 
and ruled by Slavonic Sorbs It then passed to the juris- 
diction of the margraves of Meissen Missionaries 
undertook the conversion of the Sorbic population, and 
Dresden had its first church during the mid- 12th cen- 
tury In an attempt to consolidate the dynastic power of 
the Weltins, and to colonize the country further. 
Margrave Dietrich founded many towns, including 
Drc.sdcn, near the site of the original Sorbic village The 
city was systematically planned around the margraves' 
ca.sllc (1200), and was vested with Magdeburg law 

1 Churches and schools 2 Municipdl music (lo 1872) 3 Music al 
court 4 The development of middle-class music in the 18th century 
5 181S 1U14 6 I rom 1914 

I ( HU RCHES AND SCHOOLS The Fraucnkirche. 
Dresden’s first church, was dedicated to the Virgin (‘Zu 
unserer lieben Frau’), and stood in the Sorbic village on 
the left bank of the Elbe. It seems lo have been founded 
after 1142 by Margrave Dietrich, and although outside 
the town walls it remained the parish church until 1539 
Presumably plainchant was sung there al the lime of its 
foundation. At the end of the 13th century the church 
was .surpas.sed in size and magnificence by the 
Nikolai kirche. There .are records of mas.ses al the 
Fraucnkirche from the early I4th century and in 1556 
and 1616 the organ was rebuilt. From 1559 until 1896 
music was performed jointly with the pupils of the 
Krcuzschule, but in 1897 the Fraucnkirche was given 
Its own precentorship and a boys’ choir was formed 
which was active until World War 1; this was followed 
(1925 45) by a mixed choir initiated by the Kantor, 
Erich Schneider. The church had its own organists from 
1601, and the last of these (to 1945) was Hanns Andcr- 
Donath. The medieval church (where Schiitz was buried 
in 1672) was replaced in 1726 by one designed by 
George Bahr, the zenith of Lutheran church architecture 
in Germany (see fig.l). Gottfried Silbermann’s great 
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organ was installed between 1732 and 1736 and on 1 
December 1736 Bach performed on it in the presence of 
the court. T. C. Reinhold composed festal cantatas for 
(he laying of the cornerstone in 1726 and for the in- 
auguration of the church (1734) and the organ (1736) 
The church was destroyed in 1945 

The Kreuzkirche, dedicated to St Nikolai, was 
founded before 1216 as a market church. After 1234 
Margrave Heinrich der Erlauchte donated a splinter 
from the Cross, which was venerated in the Capella 
Sanctae Crucis, added to the Nikolaikirche probably 
after 1260. This encouraged pilgrimages and indulg- 
ences and drew attention to the need for a school in 
which to train choristers for the chapel's altar services, 
although it is not certain when such a body was founded. 
In the 14th century the name of the Krcuzkapcllc was 
gradually taken over by the Nikolaikirche (hence later 
known as the Kreuzkirche), and the choir school, which 
served the whole church, came to be called the 
Krcuzschule. At some date after 1350 it passed into the 
administration of the town council. In 1398 one of 
Dresden’s patricians established a trust requiring the 
boys to sing the Salve ref^ina and O crux ave ,spc\ every 
evening at sunset. Singing of the Salve reffina continued 
until the Reformation. The perfonnanccs were directed 
first by the rector and then by his collahoratores or 
locatL It was only after the Reformation that ‘Cantor’ 
became an official title 

The first notable rector of the Kreu/schulc was 
Petrus Dresdensis (1409 12). A staunch representative 
of Hussite IJtraquism, he was expelled from the diocese 
of Meissen in 1412 and retired to Prague, before being 
burnt as a heretic in Regensburg in 1421. It was tradi- 
tionally believed at the Kreuzschulc that Petrus 
Dicsdensis was the author of a number of songs includ- 
ing In dulci fuhih, Puer natus in Bethlehem and Quern 
pastores lau(Iavere\ this was supported by early writers 
on music (for example, Print/ in Sin}^- unci Klinf'-Kunst, 
1690) and the belief persisted to the 19th century, but is 
now doubted. It is equally unlikely that he was the 
composer of three-part polyphonic settings, as was 
claimed in the mid- 16th century by Johann Matthcsius, 
Luther's first biographer The choristers of the 
Krcuzschule must have sung polyphony as early as 
1500 and on 6 July 1539 they took part in the first 
Lutheran service in the Kreuzkirche, performing poly- 
phonic settings of the Introit, Kyric, Glona, Alleluia 
and prosa of the Holy Trinity. From about 1480 they 
had also performed on the annual Midsummer Day fes- 
tivities, which, together with the feasts of the Invention 
of the Cross (3 May) and Exaltation of the Cross (14 
September), was the most important of Dresden's feasts 
of indulgence. From 1498 onwards they were also in- 
volved in the annual St Dorothea's Day play and from 
1473 they accompanied the annual Corpus Christi pro- 
cession with performances of O quam suavis and O 
sacrum mysterium. The school was divided into a 
number of choirs, the poorer boys in particular having 
to earn their fees by singing in the streets, a custom 
which was not abolished until 1848. The custom of 
singing at funerals was maintained after the reorganiza- 
tion of the school in 1539, when as a result of the 
Reformation only the Protestant Mass, the weekly ser- 
mons and Vespers were retained from the liturgy. The 
choir was joined by adult assistants in 1 559, about the 
>^ame time as the Stadtpfeifer began to take part in the 
service. 



/ Interior of the Frauenkirche , Dresden (with Gottfried 
Silherrmmn 's orf*an of 1736), destroyed in 1945 


The carlicsl documentary evidence of an organist 
dates from 1370, while orf^anae^ prc.sumably connected 
with the ‘large organ’ (attested cl 420) and the ‘small 
organ’ (1462), were mentioned in 1371 The medieval 
building was burnt down in 1491, and was replaced by a 
new Late Gothic church, consecrated in 1499; its organ, 
installed in 1512, was demolished in 1729 and a second 
organ, added some lime after the first, was removed in 
1662. The church was burnt down again in 1760, and 
was once more rebuilt In 1792 the Wagner brothers of 
Suhl in.siallcd a new organ which, following the fire of 
1897, was replaced by a huge instrument made by the 
Jehmlich brothers of Dresden. The church was again 
burnt down in 1945 and, since 1963, has had a number 
of smaller instruments together with the large organ 
built by Jehmlich Prominent organists at the Kreuz- 
kirche have included G. A. Merkel (1859--(>4; he then 
became court organist), Alfred Sittard (1903-12), the 
blind organist Bernhard Pfannstiehl (1912-34) and the 
composer Herbert Collum (1 934-). A number of the 
Kantors at the Krcuzschule were distinguished as com- 
posers, including Samuel Riihling (1612-15), Michael 
Lohr (1625-54), T. C. Retnhold (172a 55), G. A. 
Homilius (1755-85), C E. Weinlig (1785-1813), C. 
T Weinlig (1814-17), Julius Otto (1828-75) and 
Rudolf Mauersberger (1930 71). J. Z. Grundig (1713- 
20) was a singer in the Hofkantorei until 1697 and is 
responsible for manuscript copies of Schulz’s three 
Passions and Peranda’s Markuspassion. From 1717 to 
1817 the choir of the Kreuzkirche functioned as an 
opera chorus, in which they were joined at the end of the 
1 8th century by pupils of the Dreikonigsschule. Under 
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2. Kreuzkirche. Dresden: paintinff (1754) by Bernardo 
Bellotto in the Gemdldegalerie Alte Meister, Dresden 


Otto Richter (1906-30), and above all Rudolf 
Maucrsberger the Kreuzchor achieved a worldwide 
reputation comparable to that of the Leipzig 
Thomanerchor. 

The Kreuzkirche was burnt down in a night of bomb- 
ing on 13 February 1945, and the choir was without a 
home for ten years, even though it continued to perform 
from the summer of 1945. In 1955 the choir inaugur- 
ated the new Kreuzkirche with a performance of the 
Dresdner Requiem by Rudolf Mauersberger, their con- 
ductor, whose achievement during the postwar era was 



3. Gottfried Silbermann’s organ (1720) in the Sophien- 
kirche, Dresden, destroyed in 1945 


to raise the choir to a high level of excellence. In 1947 
he revived the custom of taking the choir on lour, and m 
1955 he founded the Heinrich-Schutz-Tage in Dresden 
at which the choir regularly performed. He was suc- 
ceeded in 1971 by Martin Flamig. 

The Sophienkirche, Dresden’s third church, was that 
of the Franciscan monastery, founded by Heinrich dcr 
Erlauchte in 1265 and rebuilt in 1351. It is unlikely that 
polyphony was performed there before the monastery 
was secularized in 1539; however, there is a record of 
repairs made to the organ in 1421. The church stood 
unused from 1539 until 1599, when services there were 
resumed; from 1601 until 1695 the organists came from 
the Frauenkirche, and a new organ was built in 1622 
From 1695 the church had its own organists. The most 
prominent of these were Christian Pezold (1703- 33), 
W. F. Bach (173.3-47) and Johann Gottlob Schneider 
(1825 -64), all of whom performed on Silbermann’s fine 
organ of 1720 (fig.3). The last organist of the 
Sophienkirche before its destruction m 1945 was Hans 
Heintze (1934-40). Following the closure of the 
Lutheran palace chapel in 1737, the Sophijenkirche also 
functioned as the Lutheran court church until 191 S 
From 1610 until 1923 sacred polyphorry was per 
formed there by the choristers of the Kreuzjichule. 

In 1403 Margrave Wilhelm 1 granted civic rights to 
part of the oldest Sorbic village on the right bank of the 
Elbe, known as Altcndresdcn. In 1404 he founded an 
Augustmian monastery there, which was sequestrated in 

1542 At the beginning of the 15lh century a parish 
church ‘Zu den heihgen drei Konigen' (the Dreikomgs- 
kirche) was founded, which, like the Kreuzkirche, set up 
a choir .school for Us liturgical services A schoolmaster 
IS first recorded in 1431, and in 1465 a foundation 
required him and his pupils to sing the Salve regmo 
once a day The organ was rebuilt in 1489, 1504 and 
1606. The parish school assumed the status of a munici- 
pal Lateinschule following the Reformation (1539) In 

1543 Its rector was joined by a Kantor and the follow 
mg year an organist was engaged as the third member of 
staff Paul Preschner ((1538 86) was one of the rectors 
who was also active as a composer, but the best-known 
Kantor was Joseph Schlcgcl (1529-93), who.se fame 
rests chiefly on his Passto germamca and his motets. In 
1 549 Ambrosius Erich, a cc^mposcr and Dresden's ofli 
cial treasurer, wrote to inform the town council of 
Altendresden that it was to be incorporated into the 
capital. Following the city fire of 1685 the town and 
church were rebuilt and that quarter of the town was 
renamed Dresden-Neustadt; a new organ was installed 
in 1711. The church was replaced by a vast new 
Baroque structure in 1731, and a new organ was fitted 
in 1754. At the end of the 18th century the choristers ol 
the Lateinschule formed an opera choir, which usually 
performed at the Theater auf dem Lincke.schen Bade 
they also regularly sang for alms in the streets. Otto 
Kade, Kantor at both the school and the church from 
1853 to 1860, was of considerable importance as a 
music historian. In 1877 the office of choir trainer was 
separated from the school, which retained the name 
Dreikonigsschule. This and the Baroque Dreikdnigs- 
kirche were de.stroyed by fire in 1945. 

In 1563 the town council established a ‘German 
school’ (i.e. one with no Latin instruction) in ih*^ 
Bartholomaushospital, founded in the 13th century as 
the Heilig-Geist-Hospital (from the 14th century d 
included a chapel dedicated to St Bartholomew). From 


about 1334 the chapel had its own chaplain and in 1519 
It was replaced by a new building with a gallery and 
positive organ. The school was founded to provide 
singers to lake part in funeral services at the hospital 
cemetery, as the Kreuzchor no longer fulfilled that func- 
tion, and also to perform in church services. By 1578 
the Bartholomauskirche was no longer large enough and 
was replaced by the Annenkirche, named after the 
Electress Anna. The choristers of the Kreuzkirche 
joined with the Sladtpfeifer in performing Clemens non 
Papa's six-part Jubilate Deo and Lassus’s six-part Te 
Deum patrem, a notable example of vocal instrumental 
performance. In 1618 the school became a municipal 
Lateinschule and in 1724 a lyceum; a period of decline 
then followed until it was reorganized in 1851 as a 
secondary and in 1884 as a grammar school, it occu- 
pied a prominent place among Dresden's schools until its 
closure in 1945. The students' choral duties, including 
their custom of singing for alms, remained unchanged 
until 1828; after 1828 their duties decreased as those of 
the student teachers of the Dresden-Friednehstadt train- 
ing college and of the Sladtpfeifer grew. The old 
Annenkirche was burnt down in 1760 but by 1769 was 
replaced by a splendid new Baroque church, which 
aquircd a new organ in 1782; the church survived 
World War II. 

7'he Mallhaikirchc, a simple Baroque church, was 
built in Dresden- Fnednehstadt and consecrated in 
1730 Bells were added in 1732 and an organ in 1737, 
the latter coming from the secularized Lutheran palace 
chapel; it had been built by Gottfried Fntzsche to 
Hasslcr's .specifications and remained in use until 1861, 
the facade surviving until 1945. The new organ ol 1882 
was used until the church was destroyed in 1945; 
rebuilding of the church began in 1975. From the begin- 
ning of the 19th century Kantors and organists were also 
teachers at the Fried richstadt tcachcr-training college. 

2 Municipal music (to 1872) The beginnings of 
municipal music-making in Dresden arc obscure As 
elsewhere, the Turmer (or Tiausmann') of the 
Kreuzkirchc was supposed not only to sound the alarm 
in times of fire and war, to act as bell-ringer and, later, 
as time-keeper, but al.so to blow a horn several limes a 
day The earliest evidence of any regular artistic musical 
activity in the town was the order issued around 1420 
whereby three wind players were required to perform 
29 times a year on major leasts, standing by the 
Krcuzkirche great organ. In 1522 the Leipzig 
Stadtpfeifer were specially engaged for the Midsummer 
Fair. The Dresden Stadtpfeifer were reorganized in 
1572, when four wind players were entrusted with per- 
furming a four-part work from the tower, not only 
carrying out their usual guard duties but also helping ‘to 
strengthen and enhance' the Kreuzchor with their play- 
ing on feast days, Sundays and at weddings and other 
occasions when polyphony was performed. In 1606 the 
group included crumhoms, recorders, flutes, dulcians, 
trumpets and cometts. For the emperor's vi.sils in 1617 
and again in 1662 they were commanded to perform 
with the Stadtpfeifer from neighbouring Meissen, Pirna 
and Freiberg, although they often complained that their 
nght to perform at family celebrations (e.g. weddings) 
was being compromised not only by these players but 
also by the musicians from the electors’ court and local 
regiment, and by the town fiddlers. In 1675 the 
Stadtmusicus and the Kreuzchor were ordered to per- 
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form on each of the three high feasts for half an hour 
before the bells were rung; it was also agreed that he 
and his journeymen and apprentices should be responsible 
for church music in the Sophicnkirche and 
Frauenkirche whenever the supenntendent was preach- 
ing there, and, finally, he was expected to be in atten- 
dance once every six weeks at the church in Neustadt. 
Daniel Weber, Stadtmusicus from 1679 until 1735, 
used both wind and string instruments in the group, 
which then became the Stadlkapelle. At the beginning of 
the 19ih century the religious duties of the Stadlkapelle 
extended at various limes to the Kreuzkirche, 
Frauenkirche, Sophienkirche and Dreikonigskirche, 
with the addition from 1843 to 1863 of the An- 
nenkirche and the Matthaikirche. At that time the 
Stadlkapelle had 24 members (15 in 1810; 24-30 from 
1816), who also took part in performances of oratorios 
and other concerts given by Dresden choral societies 
such as the Dreys.sigsche Singakadcmie, Liedertafel and 
Orpheus. The last Stadtmusikdirektor was Erdmann 
Puffholdt; when he resigned in 1872, the town council 
withdrew the post and the Stadlkapelle was dissolved. It 
was succeeded by the Ciewerbehaus Orchestra (see §5). 

3 Music at court 

(/) 7V> 1694 The Meissen court of Margrave Dietrich 
dcr Bcdrangte (ruled 1197-1221), son-in-law of the 
instigator in 1206-7 of the Warlburg song contest. 
Landgrave Hermann of Thuringia, was an important 
centre of poetry and music. Walther von der Vogelweide 
spent the winter of 1210' 11 there and Heinrich von 
Morungen remained there for a somewhat longer 
period, po.ssibly as court poet. Under Dietrich’s artis- 
tically gifted son Heinrich der Erlauchte (ruled 1227- 
88) the vast Wettin lands (Thuringia, the Meissen 
marches and Lower Lusatia) enjoyed a period of con- 
siderable economic and cultural prosperity, in which 
Dresden shared He made Dresden his temporary home 
in 1255 and again from 1266, taking up permanent 
residence there in 1276 Dresden has retained the love 
ot art, particularly of music, that he fostered. 

Heinrich was himself a minstrel (six of his songs are 
in the Heidelberg Manesse Manusenpt), and composed 
a number of sacred works In 1254 Pope Innocent IV 
granted a licence for settings of the Kyrie and Gloria, 
which Heinrich had wntten specially for Annunciation 
.services, to be used in church. It is probable that 
Tannhauser, Reinmar von Zweter (in Meissen in 1234 
and 1242-4) and Frauenlob (Heinnch von Meissen) 
spent some time at his court in Meissen and possibly in 
Dresden, as the didactic poets Heinrich von Freiberg 
and Heinrich von Miigcln probably did too. Heinrich 
der Erlauchte and his sons are thought to have commis- 
sioned Albrecht von Scharfenberg’s Der Jiingere Titurel, 
the continuation of Wolfram von Eschenbach’s Titurel 
fragment Margrave Heinnch presumably also enter- 
tained inslrumenialisis at his court, and the great tour- 
naments at Nordhausen (1263), Meissen (1265) and 
Merseburg (1268) are unlikely to have taken place with- 
out wind players. 

There arc virtually no reports of court music in 
Dresden during the 14th century, when the margraves 
generally held court elsewhere. Furthermore, wars 
(1315- 16) and the Black Death (1349) interrupted cul- 
tural life, though Flagellant songs were briefly heard in 
Dresden dunng the plague. According to contemporary 
records fistulatores. vigellatores and tympanatores were 
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at the court of Margrave Wilhelm I in 1386 (his per- 
manent residence was in Dresden from 1 382). The early 
decades of the 15th century continued to be artistically 
unproductive as a result of the Hussite and dynastic 
wars in Saxony. Dresden again became the Wettins’ per- 
manent residence from 1464, and until 1485 accom- 
modated the two households of the brothers Elector 
Ernst and Duke Albrecht; the country was then divided 
and Dresden became the seat of the Alberline branch of 
the Wettins, which it remained until 1918. There is 
evidence of six trumpeters and five fifers at the ducal 
court in Dresden in 1470-71. There were also music- 
ians at the court of Duke Georg (1500 39), probably 
wind players. About 1475 an organ from Memmingen 
was installed in the palace chapel. In 1 506 the composer 
Matthias Eckel is mentioned as scribe to Duke Georg, 
but it is not known what connection he may have had 
with court music which under Georg must still have 
been largely undeveloped. 

It was during the period between the Reformation 
(1539) and the coronation of Elector Friedrich August I 
as King of Poland in 1697 that sacred and .secular music 
first achieved prominence at the Albertines' Lutheran 
court The earliest permanent body ol musicians there 
was doubtless the band of wind players. Duke Mont/ 
(1541-53), elector from 1547, maintained eight or nine 
trumpeters and one timpanist, and Elector August 
(1553-86) nine or ten trumpeters and one timpanist 
From about 1586 until after 1800 the band of trum- 
peters at the Dresden court consisted of at least 13 
trumpeters and one or two timpanists (1629, 14 trum- 
peters; 1680, 19 trumpeters), used m both a musical and 
military capacity. From the 17th century it was the 
Dresden ‘Obcrkamcradschaft’ to which all the other 
German court and military trumpeters were subject. 
Its statutes were ratified by the 1623 Regensburg 
Reichstag and renewed in 1630 and 1646, in 1653 its 
constitution was increased from 1 1 to 22 articles and 
remained in force until 1831, when compulsory mem- 
bership in guilds was abolished in Saxony The Elector 
of Saxony was the ‘Rcich-serzniarschair and thus the 
highest representative of all German court trumpeters 
After 1840 the Dresden court trumpeters were increas- 
ingly rarely called upon to perform in the orchestra and 
in 1918 they were disbanded. From the 16th century 
onwards chamber musicians were used as trumpeters in 
performances of polyphony. 

Under Elector Friedrich der Weise {d 1525) the 
Hofkantorei at the Ernestine residences of Torgau, 
Wittenberg, Altcnburg and elsewhere reached a high 
standard of performance, but within two years of his 
death it was disbanded and the first period of large-scale 
musical patronage at the Wettin court came to an end. 
The tradition was revived, however, in 1548 when 
Elector Moritz founded a Hofkantorei in Dresden and 
appointed Johann Walter (i), a singer and composer in 
the old Ernestine Kapelle, as its first Hofkapiellmeister. 
The new Hofkantorei was generally involved only in 
church services, the form of which was prescribed by 
Duke Heinrich (1539-41) in 1539 and retained for 
some 200 years. Walter first introduced to Dresden the 
repertory of the Jo.squin era. He also performed works 
of his own and laid the foundations for the tradition of 
historia settings and performances which continued to 
flourish in the palace chapel until 1697 and m central 
Germany as a whole until the 19th century. His two 
passions were followed by settings by Scandello, 


Christoph Bernhard (1663), Schiitz (all three around 
1665-6) and M. G. Peranda (1668); Scandello's 
Resurrection story was in turn followed by versions by 
Schiitz (cl 660), Johann Miillcr (1676), J. W. 
Furchheim (1677) and N. A. Strungk (1690), while 
Rogier Michael’s Christmas story set the example for 
similar works by Schiitz (1623) and Peranda (1668). 
Walter’s successors were Matthaeus le Maistre (1554- 
68), Scandello (1568-80) and G. B. Pinello di Ghirardi 
(1.580-84) and it was under them that the tradition of 
perfonning vocal- instrumental works developed. The 
countless works by these three Kapellmeister as well as 
tho.se by Michael (1587-rl613) show a late Nether- 
lands polyphonic technique, while Scandello’s music is 
particularly characterized by its Renaissance-like cool- 
ness and clarity. 

In 1548 the Kantorei numbered 19 singers (including 
choirboys) and one organist; in 15.54 it had 25 members 
in addition to seven ‘welsch’ (meaning in fact 
Netherlands) musicians, and by 1606 it had risen to 47 
singers and instrumentalists. In 1593 the iijstruments 
included violins, viols, flule.s, shawms, hoijns, crum- 
horns, dulcians, cornetts, trumpets, trombones, drums, 
lutes and organs. In 1613 Michael Practdrius was 
appointed Michael’s assistant and became de fucto con- 
ductor ol the choir and orchestra Ills enormous printed 
output contains almost exclusively plainsong-based 
liturgical mu.sic and it undoubtedly formed the basis of 
the court church music during the early 17th century 
Schiitz, who finally became Hofkapellmeister in 1617, 
added a number of his own works to it, most of which 
were sacred though not in the tradition of the earlier 
plainsong-based liturgical works Apart from his histor- 
lae It was above all his Becker Psalter (1628) that dom- 
inated Lutheran court services in the 17lh century 
After 1548 both Netherlands and Italian musicians sup- 
plemented the native .stock and around 1630 they were 
joined by English players The Thirty Years War 
(1618 48) reached Saxony by 1631 and adversely 
alTected the electoral Kapelle in 1632 there were still 
39 members, but by 1639 there were only ten. Schiitz 
spient much of the lime during 1633 -41 visiting other 
courts, occasionally returning to Dresden, where he 
remained nominally in the service of the elector. From 
1641 he had tried to reorganize the Kapelle, and by 
1647 It numbered 21 Italian influence continued to 
grow, reaching a peak under Elector Johann Georg II 
(166S-8()), who, as electoral prince, had maintained his 
own musicians as early as 1640. In 1665 this 18- 
member Kapelle was merged with the 17-member elec- 
toral Kapelle. From 1650 to 1680 court music in 
Dresden remained wholly set on princely ostentation, its 
course influenced le.ss by the ageing Schiitz, who retired 
to Weissenfels in 1655, than by G. A. Bontempi (the 
first castrato in Dresden), Albrici, M. G. Peranda, Carlo 
Pallavicino and others. In 1666 C. C. Dedekind, a 
member of the Kapelle, succeeded in forming and lead- 
ing a ‘Kleinc deutschc Music’ ensemble, consisting solely 
of Germans, chiefly for church services. 

A number of instrumentalists of the Kapelle during 
the 17th century were also important as composers’ 
Carlo Farina (rl 625-9), Dedekind (Konzertmeister, 
166fr-75), J. J. Walthcr (167.3-80), J. P. von Westhoff 
(1674-97), J W. Furchheim (1655-82) and N. A. 
Strungk (1688-97). Outstanding among the organists 
were Hans Leo Hasslcr (1608-12), under whom the 
organ of the palace chapel, built in 1 563, was rebuilt in 



1612, Matthias Wcckmann (1641, 1647-54), Schulz's 
gifted pupil, and Adam Krieger (1657-66), a prominent 
songwriter. Anton Colander (1590-1621), a pupil and 
distant cousin of Schiitz, was also court organist; he 
went to Dresden in about 1616 and, together with J. H. 
Schein, was one of the earliest composers of small 
German sacred concertos. The last incumbents of the 
post of first Kapellmeister, between the death of Schulz 
(1672) and 1697, were M. G. Peranda (1672-5), 
important for his numerous sacred concertos, two his- 
toriae and two operas, Sebastiano Cherici (1675), 
Vincenzo Albrici (1675-80), Bernhard (1681-92) and. 
finally, Strungk (1692-7), whose role as Kapellmeister 
in Dresden was overshadowed by his activities as an 
operatic impresario and composer in Leipzig. 

From 1548 the growth of music at the court was 
confined to banquets and church services, and more 
works of Lutheran church music were wntten under 
Johann Georg II than at any other time. However, from 
the 1570s onwards court festivities increasingly used all 
the available forces. Carnivals, princely baptisms, wed- 
dings, visits and numerous other occasions increasingly 
gave opportunities to organize as a single event what 
had once been separate festival events and individual 
scenes of ceremonial processions (‘inventions’); by the 
17th century each festival at the Dresden court was a 
cyclical, highly imaginative Gesamtkunstwerk accom- 
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panied by such events as sports, theatrical entertain- 
ments, hunting, fireworks and dancing. Within this 
court festival culture, ballet - increasingly, sung ballet - 
and finally grand opera played a prominent role. 

The most important works written in Dresden for the 
musical theatre during the 17th century were Schiitz's 
Dafne (Torgau, 1627) and Orpheus und Euridice 
(Dresden, 1638), an anonymous ballet Pans und Helena 
(1650), Bonlempi’s // Paride (1662), Teseo (libretto by 
G A. Moniglia, music possibly by Moniglia or Bontempi), 
the performance of which opened the first opera 
house and theatre in Dresden in 1667 (built on the 
Taschenberg and for which Johann Georg III engaged 
an ensemble of leading Italian singers in the mid-1680s), 
Apollo und Daphne (1671) and lo (1672), both by 
Bontempi and Peranda, Bernhard's ballet Von der 
a^irckunfj der sieben Plane ten (1678) and Carlo 
Pallavicino’s La Gerusalemme liherata (1687), a per- 
sonal triumph for Margherila Salicola, Dresden’s leading 
prima donna. 

(//) 1694 ISIS. Throughout the 18lh century the 
activities of the court orchestra and its dependent 
institutions left their mark more than ever on Dresden’s 
musical history and gave it perhaps its greatest lustre. 
Political events divide the period in two parts: the first 
begins in 1694 with the accession of Friedrich August I, 



bv Johann Azelt from Gabriel Tzschimmer's 'Die 


Ballet in the great hail at the Dresden court: engraving 
^urchlauchtigste Zusammenkunft . . . des 1678 Jahres' (1680) 
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who converted to Catholicism the better to secure his 
and his heirs claims to the Polish crown, and ends in 
1 763 with Saxony’s defeat in the Seven Years War and 
the death of the electors Friedrich August II and 
Friedrich Christian; the second covers the five-year 
administration of Prince Xaver and most of the reign of 
Friedrich August III, the last elector and first King of 
Saxony. The title King of Saxony was created by 
Napoleon 1 in 1807 and ratified by the Vienna Congress 
of 1814-15, when it was restricted to the ruler of a 
country which had been reduced to less than half its 
original size. The political events of 1813- 15 were even 
more disruptive than those of 1763 and inevitably pro- 
duced a further interruption in the cultural life of the 
Saxon capital. 

The Saxon Polish kings Friedrich August I (King 
August II, ‘der Starke’, 1697-1773) and Friedrich 
August II (King August III, 1733-63) exhibited all the 
magnificence normally associated with the court of an 
absolute monarch and the arts played the leading part in 
the display. Architecture, painting, sculpture, music and 
theatre were all encouraged. Friedrich August Fs taste 
generally favoured French art, whereas those of his son 
were exclusively directed towards Italy; as a result, the 
court of August der Starke entertained not only Italian 
musicians but also French singers and actors, whereas 
his successor accepted FYench artists only for the opera 
and the ballet. The actors' repertory, like that of the 
Italian players, always included musical pieces such as 
intermezzos; but musical interest naturally centred on 
the Ilofkapcllc, which was occasionally strengthened or 
increased by the court trumpeters and drummers, and 
by filers from the court and the hunt; between 1717 and 
1733 It was further strengthened by the Kdniglich 
Pohlnischc oder Klcine Canimer-Musique, which in- 
cluded many prospective Holkapclle members, such as 
Quant/ and Adam The Churfiirstlich Sachsische 
( apcll- und Cammer-Musique comprised both the ex- 
panding orchestra itself and a body of Italian or Italian- 
educated singers Among the most famous musicians of 
the period 1694 1763 are Volumier, F. M Veracmi, 
Piscndel, F M. Cattaneo (violin), Johann Adam (viola); 
G F M and A. F" Picinctli, A A de Rossi (cello); Carl 
1 riednch Abel (viola da gamba), G. Personelh, G F 
Kastner (double bass); Bufi'ardin, Quant/,, F. J. Gdtzel 
illuic), F Ic Riche, J. C. Richter, Antonio Bcsoz/i 
(oboe); A J. Hampel (horn); S L. Weiss (lute); and 
Hebenstreit (pantaleon) The Kapellmeister and court 
composers of the time include Zclenka, Riston, Lotti, 
llcinichcn, Hasse and Schiirer. Minor roles were played 
by E C. Hesse, Porpora and others, while Bach (who 
dedicated the Kyrie and Gloria of what was to become 
ihe B minor Mass to Elector Friedrich August II in 
17^3) was given the title of court composer from 1736 
until 1750. Prominent singers included S. S Lotli, 
Viitona Tesi, Faustina Bordoni (Hassc’s wife), Regina 
Mingotti, Teresa Albuzzi-Todeschini, Scnesino, 
Giovanni Hindi, Domenico Annibali, A. M. Monticelli, 
V Rochclti, F. Salimbeni and the two Erminis, who 
''ung together in intermezzos. The duties of the vocal 
und instrumental Kapellc included playing in Italian 
^^pera. Catholic church music and chamber music. The 
1 ulheran court church music ensemble survived the in- 
troduction of Catholicism by August der Starke, but the 
number of its members was gradually reduced; some of 
them were well-known figures, such as Hebenstreit, who 
'''as in charge of the ensemble from 1735 until 1751. 
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But large-scale works could be performed only with the 
assistance of the Hofkapellc, which was exceptional. 

The Italian opera, however, was the centre of atten- 
tion, especially those performances conducted by Lotti 
(1717-19) or Hasse (1731, 1734-56). Its fame dates 
from the opening of the opera house on the Zwinger 
built by the architect Poppelmann, decorated by 
Alessandro Mauro and later redesigned by Giuseppe 
Galli-Bibiena. Its capacity was between 1500 and 20()0, 
one of the largest theatres in Europe (see fig.6). The 
standards it set created a stir throughout Europe and its 
decision to allow free admission was widely acclaimed. 
Handel visited Dresden m 1719 for the wedding of 
Crown Prince Friedrich August II and Maria Josepha, 
daughter of Joseph 1 of Austria; he engaged the leading 
singers for his London company and so seems to have 
been the cause of the ‘opera scandal' of 1720, which led 
to the closure of the opera house. It reopened, however, 
in 1 726 with a new en.semble of young singers. It was 
Hasse who soon after achieved the greatest glory, his 
abilities as a conductor being equal to his talents as a 
composer. His arrangement of the orchestra was re- 
produced by Rousseau in his Dictionnaire de musique 
(1767) and held out as a model 

From at least 1730 music in the church culminated in 
the annual performance of an Easter oratono, but was 
rather less in the public eye, as Saxony, the home of the 
Reformation, only tolerated its princes’ conversion and 
failed to grant the Catholic church any significant status. 
Moreover, the electors, doubtless in imitation of the 
papal chapel, strove to give their church music an air of 
mystery and exclusiveness, for example, the copying 
and circulation of Zelcnka’s sacred works was forbidden. 
In the development of instrumental music Pisendel, first 
violinist in the Kapelle from 1712 and Konzertmeisler 
from 1728 to 1755, was one of the key figures of the 
period While I^resden followed Venice and Rome in 
opera and looked to Vienna for church music (Eleclress 
Maria Josepha was Austrian by birth and Zelenka had 
links with the Vienna school of composers centered on 
F'ux and Reutter), it was Pisendel who introduced 
Dresden to the influence of the instrumental music of 
central and northern Germany. Not only were the con- 
certos and chamber music of Vivaldi, Albinoni and 
Tartini regularly performed (which would have been 
inconceivable without Pisendel), but also similar works 
by Telemann, Faseh, Graupner, Stolzel, Quantz and the 
Bendas and Grauns, musicians whom Pisendel had 
known in Leipzig or who.se training he had supervised 
or supported. Many manuscripts of works by all these 
composers are in the music collection of the Sachsische 
Landesbibliothek in Dresden Pisendcl's influence on the 
standard of orchestral playing (particularly when he was 
working with Hasse), on the taste of his courtly public 
and on his pupils must have been formidable. 

Saxony’s defeat in the Seven Years War (1756-63) 
and the death soon afterwards of two of its electors 
brought an end not only to its association with the 
Polish monarchy but also, for a time, to the electorate's 
economic strength. The country suffered greatly during 
the war and Dresden was largely destroyed by the 
Prussian bombardment of 1760 (the former princes’ 
palace was burnt down, and with it all the court musical 
archives, including many works by Schiitz). The govern- 
ment’s preoccupation with economic recovery and the 
rebuilding of the capital restricted interest in the arts at 
court for a lime. Records (in D~Dla) give details of the 
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6. Interior of the opera house on the Zwinf*er during a performance of the opera 'Teofanc' hv Lotti in 1719 {probably 
with Lotti conducting the Ho/hapelle) pen and ink drawing by an unknown artist in the Kup/erstichkabincii, 
Dresden 


straitened circumstances of the musicians, who had not 
been paid a regular salary for years Most of the Italian 
singers were discharged, as were Hasse and his wife, 
although Ilasse retained his title ‘Oberkapellmcister' A 
troupe of f rench actors engaged in 1764 was disbanded 
in 1769. The Italian opera was reconstituted and given 
the status of a private enterprise, although the court 
maintained a financial interest in its affairs, the large 
opera house was closed down and a smaller theatre 
which was cheaper to run was leased to the court by 
Moretti and later bought. The Hofkapelle remained in 
attendance, together with a few singers for the Catholic 
services, the court trumpeters and the lifers of the court 
and hunt Elector Friedrich August III, a distinguished 
connoisseur of music and a keyboard player capable of 
playing from a full score, was always anxious lest the 
traditions of music-making at court be allowed to lapse 
Slowly It became possible to regenerate the orchestra, 
which had to fulfil a threefold function in opera, church 
and chamber music. Prominent artists who joined the 
orchestra during these years included the 
Konzertmeister Cristoforo Babbi, J. B. Tricklir (cello), 
J. C. Horn (double bass), J. F. Printz (flute). Carlo 
Besozzi (oboe) and A. J. Hampel (horn). Kapellmeister 
included Schiirer, Domenico Fischietti, J. G. Naumann, 
Schuster, Scydelmann, Paer and Morlacchi, some of 
whom worked simultaneously. Naumann proved to be 
the outstanding figure of the period: under his direction 
(1776-1801) the Kapelle regained its former reputation 
and, particularly in church music, achieved high stan- 


dards Chamber music, too, under Schuster's direction 
again began to prosper. Unlike church music, which 
largely drew on works by local composers, instrumental 
music was firmly orientated towards Vienna (Haydn’s 
symphonies, Mozart’s keyboard concertos and chamber 
music, together with works by a number of lesser 
Viennese composers); but it was the harpsichord which, 
in accordance with the elector’s personal taste, was given 
pride of place. In the theatre the emphasis shifted to 
opera huffa and large-scale intermezzos more popular in 
Diesden than anywhere else outside Italy, probably be 
cause of the low cost of production At the end of the 
century, following the general trend, opera semisem 
began to appear. The court theatre remained closed to 
Naumann’s reform operas, composed for the courts in 
Stockholm and Copenhagen and Mozart was repres- 
ented only by Cosi fan tutte (1791), Die Zauberflote m 
Italian (1793) and a remarkable pasticcio, Gli amanu 
folletti (1794). Don Giovanni and Le nozze di Figaro 
did not enter the repertory until 1813 and 1815 re- 
spectively. Nevertheless, despite the Italian bias of the 
repertory, the Dresden opera, both from a visual and 
musical point of view, could compete with anything that 
the other theatres of the time could offer. It was. how- 
ever, probably not until the time of Paer (1802-6) that 
the standard of singing and of stage design could match 
that of the orchestra. But the period of impresario opera 
also boasted notable singers, including Maddalena 
Simien, Maddalena Allegranti, Francesca 
Charlotte Haeser, Domenico Guardasoni, Francesco 
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Ceccarelli, Antonio Benelli and Giuseppe Tibaldi. 

While Dresden’s music was shaped by a variety of 
external influences, it was itself influential elsewhere. In 
the first half of the 1 8th century Pisendel’s many friends 
exchanged his compositions for works of their own. In 
Potsdam and Berlin the influence of Dresden was com- 
pounded by Frederick the Great, who after staying in 
Dresden in 1728 modelled his Prussian residence on all 
that he had seen and heard there, and who went out of 
his way to engage Dresden musicians. Less permanent 
links resulted from the royal progresses of the Saxon 
princes, whose retinue often included orchestral players, 
and also from dynastic ties; one of Friedrich August IPs 
daughters, for example, married into the French royal 
family and became dauphinc, and probably brought 
about the successful appearance of Hasse and his wife in 
Pans in 1750. The Bavarian princess Maria Antonia 
Walpurgis married Friedrich Christian and introduced 
Dresden’s music to Munich, and her daughter-in-law 
Amalia Augusta of Pfab-Zweibrucken in turn probably 
transmitted the influence to Mannheim. Guest appear- 
ances took Dresden’s artists to various places (the 
Erminis, for example, travelled to Venice in 1739), 
while commissions took the city’s composers to Italy 
(Hasse, Naumann, Schuster), northern Ciennany, 
Denmark and Sweden (Naumann). The Dresden troupe 
of Italian players was hired out to the Russian imperial 
court in 1731 and thus brought the tsars their first ta.stc 
of Italian opera Friedrich August I and Friedrich 
August 11 introduced the musical traditions of the 
Dresden court to Poland, later, opera impresarios 
repeated their Dresden repertory in Prague and Lcip/.ig 
Dresden, then, was not only a town with its own highly 
developed musical traditions but a point at which all the 
thoroughfares which ran to and from various European 
centres of music converged 

4 THF I)t VHl (IPMFNT OF MIDDl l -Cl ASS MUSIC IN THI 
IKTH CEN TURY. During the first two thirds of the 18th 
century, the only counterbalance to the dominance of 
court music in Dresden was the music of the city’s three 
Lutheran mother churches. To judge simply by the 
inflated prices of admission, guest appearances by lead- 
ing Italian opera companies, such as those of the 
Mingotli brothers in 1746 and 1747 and of G. B. 
Locatelli from 1754 to 1756, might appear to have been 
financially dependent on audiences of townspeople, but 
they too relied on the support of the court; indeed, the 
Mingotti company took part in the crown prince’s mar- 
riage celebrations in 1747, mounting a performance of 
the festival opera Le nozze d'Ercvle e d’Ehe which Gluck, 
their conductor, composed for the cxx;asion. Equally 
dependent on the court’s financial support were the ven- 
tures of Biaggio Campagnari, a court opera singer who, 
together with his German students, pul on performances 
of operas and intermezzos between 1746 and 1748; and 
of Pietro Moretti, an Italian actor who, together with 
German actors and intermezzo players, appeared in 
1755 and 1762-3 in his own theatre, which was later 
bought and rebuilt as the Kleines Churfurstlichcs 
Theater. An altogether different state of affairs prevailed 
in the case of the middle classes’ slowly developing inter- 
est in concert-going. Even members of the Hofkapelle 
look part in the more important organizations, although 
the organizers counted neither on the court’s financial 
support nor on its presence. The first landmark was a 
scries of concerts organized in 1779-82 by J. G. A. 


Bassemann, head court cook, and conducted by 
Naumann; the second was the series of Grosse Concerte 
directed by Schuster (for a time these were performed in 
association with the Soaetats-Theater (1776 1832), a 
society of amateur performers). Most of the concerts 
were organized on a subscription basis. Amateur socie- 
ties, including the Societats-Theater, mounted concerts, 
operas and Singspiels as well as plays. The history of 
this period of Dresden’s musical life, however, has been 
little explored. Prominent theatre troupes of the period 
included tho.se of G. H. Koch (1764-5), J. C. Waser 
(1770-72), C. T. Ddbbelin (1774-5), A. Scyler (1775- 
7), Pasquale Bondini (1778 93) and Franz Seconda 
(1793-1814), all of whom were more or less firmly 
contracted to the court. Of the theatres at the actors’ 
disposal, the Theater auf dem Linckeschen Bade, cast of 
the city walls on the right bank of the Elbe, soon became 
the centre of activity, and every summer from 1790 
until 1817 the Gescllschafl deutscher Schauspieler of 
Joseph Seconda (Franz's brother) appeared there; the 
troupe also performed in Leipzig and other towns in 
Saxony, and in Dresden it was to become the most 
significant among those unconnected with the court. All 
the troupes followed contemporary practice in perform- 
ing not only plays but also music-thcatre and occas- 
ionally ballet. Any real rivalry with the achievements of 
the Italian opera was out of the question and the out- 
spoken praise that contemporary critics lavished on the 
singing actors must be seen in context. The belated 
opening of a German court opera in Dresden is largely 
explained by the fact that the aristocracy confused the 
amateur singing of the German actors with German 
opera in general The historical importance of the com- 
panies, however, consists not only in their bringing 
German adaptations of opere huffi\ intermezzos and 
operas comtques to a wider audience, but also in giving 
them an insight into the German SingspicI and the broad 
development of German opera. Many of the leading 
exponents of the new genre were closely associated with 
the troupes as conductors (Standfuss was with the Koch 
troupe, F L Benda and Neefe with Seylcr, E. T. A. 
Hoffmann with Joseph Seconda, 1813-14); and others 
soon had their works accepted into the repertory (J. A. 
Hiller and Georg Benda). Joseph Seconda gave first per- 
formances in Dresden of the most important works of 
Mozart, Beethoven and the young Weber. Richard 
Englander’s research into Dresden’s musical history indi- 
cates the encouragement that the Singspiel productions of 
Seyler's company gave to German opera in the eyes not 
only of the general public but also of local composers. 
Schuster and Seydelmann composed Singspiels and 
Naumann adapted a number of his own works into 
German. 

Music was also privately encouraged in the homes of 
the middle classes and the aristocracy. Throughout the 
18th century ministers, ambassadors and others main- 
tained their own orchestras; that of Briihl {d 1763) is 
frequently mentioned and is known to have included 
Georg Gebcl the younger and J. G. Harrer. The aristo- 
cracy also organized gala concerts, .serenades and the 
like to celebrate family or political events, and these 
led to regular senes of concerts such as Schonberg’s 
Donnerslags-Concerte of about 1775. Of equal import- 
ance to both the aristocracy and the middle classes, 
however, was domestic music-making, possibly in imita- 
tion of the elector and his family. Local composers thus 
made valuable contributions to the corpus of chamber 
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7. The Royal Saxon Opera House designed hy Gottfried Semper and opened m 1841 lithograph 


music, and the accompanied songs of Naumann, 
Schuster, Seydelmann and Weinlig are noteworthy in 
that context. However, music outside the court was as a 
whole not only socially beneath that of the court itself 
but also inferior to it artistically, and it is unlikely that 
its influence extended beyond Dresden, although it was 
of greater importance than earlier research indicates 

5. 1815-1914 Dresden became the seat of a royal 
court with the establishment of the Kingdom of Saxony 
at the Vienna Congress (1814-15). Under Count 
Heinrich Vitzthum, the first general administrator of the 
Konigliche Kapelle and court theatre, a German Opera 
was founded in 1817. The struggle for supremacy be- 
tween Italian opera, which the court favoured, and 
German opera, supported by the middle classes, con- 
tinued in Dresden until 1832, when the Italian company 
was disbanded. Weber, who wrote many of his works in 
Dresden (including Der Freischutz, Euryanthe and most 
of Oheron), was formally sworn into his new post as 
conductor of the so-called ‘Deutsches Departement’ on 
17 January 1817. Weber’s repertory avoided all things 
Italian and initially tended in the direction of opera 
comique and related genres before progressing to 
German works, including those of Mozart and 
Beethoven {Fidelio, 1823), and, finally, his own operas 
{Der Freischutz, 1822; Euryanthe, 1824). With his 
early death in London in 1 826, there seemed to be little 
hope of any further artistic development and consolida- 
tion of German opera. The Italian court opera was 
conducted from 1810 until its dissolution in 1832 by 
Weber’s opponent Francesco Morlacchi (who continued 
as director of opera until his death in 1841); Dresden 
was certainly indebted to his abilities as an orchestral 
trainer and to his enthusiasm for social innovation (he 
introduced Palm Sunday concerts in 1826 to support 


the orchestra's widows and orphans) There is little 
evidence of the activity of Heinrich Marschner (music 
director, 1824-6), whereas Karl Gottlieb Reissiger 
(music director from 1826, Kapellmeister from 1828 
and principal Hofkapcllmeister, 1851-9) decisively 
influenced the course of Dresden's musical life for 
several decades. From 1843 to 1849 Reissiger was 
joined by Wagner, who conducted both the opera and 
the orchestra, and during Rci.ssiger’s term of office regular 
public subscription concerts were finally introduced in 
1858. Earlier unsuccessful attempts to establish such 
concerts had been made by Weber (1821), Wagner 
(1848) and others. The Royal Saxon Opera House, built 
to designs by Gottfried Semper, was opened in 1841 
(see fig. 7) 

Wagner, 17 years after Weber’s death, was the lat- 
ter's true successor, and continued his plans and ideas 
It is significant that the test piece that he chose to 
conduct on 10 January 1843 was Weber’s Euryanthe. 
Wagner had attended the Kreuzschule in Dresden, but 
his creative period there began with the successful 
premiere of Rienzi in 1842, a high point m the town’s 
musical history; this was followed by the premiere of 
Der fliegende Hollander in 1843. While there he also 
composed Tannhauser (first performed on 19 October 
1845), Lohengrin and the biblical scene Das 
Liehesmahl der Apostel (1843), and began work on the 
librettos of Die Meistersinger and the Ring. He also 
distinguished himself conducting performances ol 
Gluck's works and, together with the orchestra (which he 
praised as a ‘magic harp’ and whose excellence 
stimulated his powers of orchestration), offered exem- 
plary interpretations of Beethoven’s symphonies, includ- 
ing the memorable ‘rediscovery’ of the Ninth Symphony 
at the Palm Sunday concert of 1846. The leading sing- 
ers of this period included Wilhelmine Schroder- 




Devricnt, whom Weber had engaged, Joseph 
Tichatscheck and Anton Mittcrwurzer. On Wagner’s in- 
itiative Weber’s mortal remains were brought from 
London to Dresden in 1 844, an occasion marked by his 
delivering the funeral oration, for which he wrote An 
^ehers Grade. Wagner’s part in the Dresden May 
Rising of 1 849 resulted in a warrant being issued for his 
arrest and caused him to flee; he did not revisit the town 
until 1862, by which time his operas were firmly 
established in the Dresden repertory. 

Regular quartet societies made up of members of the 
orchestra were formed as early as 1811, so that cham- 
ber music must have been publicly performed from that 
lime. The quartet of the Konzertmeister Franz Schubert 
(1808-78) was first performed in 1836. In the 1840s 
there were the midday and evening concerts by Clara 
and Robert Schumann, a series continued after 1850 by 
the pianist Marie Wieck, Clara Schumann’s half-sister. 
There were also notable recitals by Karol Lipinski’s 
quartet; Polish by birth, Lipinski was the 
Konzertmeister of the orchestra from 1839 to 1859 and 
was responsible for the excellence of its string section 
throughout the 1 9th century. In 1854 members of the 
orchestra, led by the flautist and librarian Moritz 
Fiirstenau, founded the Tonkunstlervercin, which pro- 
moted and performed the chamber music works of all 
periods, including the most recent. Notable artists from 
outside Dresden also appeared at the concerts. From 
1856 members were admitted ‘to listen', so that the 
society soon grew to be dependent on the support of the 
middle classes. As early as 1825 an ‘Institute for those 
aspiring and hoping to be trained as a future generation 
of artists’ had been founded in association with the 
Hofkapellc, an idea to which Morlacchi (1814) and 
Wagner (1848) also subsenbed. But it was only m 1856 
that, thanks to the initiative of the chamber musician 
Friedrich Frostier, the Dresden Conservatory was 
founded, it soon began to prosper, with such teachers of 
composition as Felix Draeseke (from 1884). 

The Musikalische Akademien of the Hofkapellc were 
held in the rooms of the Hotel dc Polognc and the Hotel 
dc Saxe alongside Palm Sunday, Ash Wednesday (from 
1850) and chanty concerts, they brought before the 
public the most prominent virtuosos of the period as 
well as soloists from the orchestra, also providing the 
setting for Reissiger's Beethoven performances. The per- 
formers included Spohr, Hummel, Paganini (1829), 
Jenny Lind, Billow and Vieuxtemps, among the conduc- 
tors were Berlioz (who gave his Symphome jantastique 
and Harold en Italic m 1843 and his La damnation 
de Faust in 1854), Mendelssohn {St Paul, 1843), 
Schumann {Das Paradies und die Pen, 1843) and Liszt 
{Dante Symphony, 1857). 

The middle classes followed the example of Berlin in 
establishing a choral tradition. Soon after the Berlin 
Singakademie had been founded (1791) the court organ- 
ist Anton Drcyssig inaugurated a similar academy 
in Dresden, the Dreyssigsehe Singakademie (1807). 
Regular performances of oratorio date from Haydn’s 
The Creation in 1814 and found their most fervent 
advocate in J. G. Schneider (1832-57), under whom 
Beethoven’s Missa solemnis received its first perform- 
ance in Germany in 1839. Among the male- voice choirs 
formed in Dresden after the model of Zelter’s Berlin 
l iedertafel (1809) were the Liedertafel, of which 
Heissiger was the first conductor (1830), and the 
Orpheus (1834)r In 1842 and 1843 the first major 
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German male-voice choral festivals were given there. 
Schumann lived in Dresden from 1844 to 1850, active 
both as a composer {Genoveva, Second Symphony, 
Piano Concerto etc) and as a teacher. In 1847 he took 
over the Liedertafel from Hiller and in 1848 founded a 
Vercin fur Chorgesang, which in 1873 became known 
as the Robert Schumannsche Singakademie. In 1849 he 
celebrated the centenary of Goethe’s birth with the first 
performance of the closing scene and chorus from his 
Scenen aus Goethes *Faust\ The Vier Mdrsche op.76 
were Schumann’s contribution to Dresden’s civilian 
revolution of that year. 

Karl August Krebs succeeded Wagner in 1850 and 
was joined in 1860 by Julius Rietz, who was in charge 
of the opera and orchestra, and from 1874 was also 
Dresden’s first general musical director until his death 
in 1877. The first Semper opera house was burnt down 
in 1869 and was replaced by a temporary wooden 
theatre until the second Semper opera house was opened 
in 1878. Rietz’s successors were Franz Wiillner and, 
from 1882, Ernst von Schuch, who had been with the 
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orchestra as both musical director and conductor as 
early as 1 872; as director of the court opera he presided 
over one of the most brilliant periods in the history of 
Dresden opera until his death in 1914 (from 1889 he 
was also general musical director). He championed 
Wagner’s later works, in which he had the support of 
such outstanding singers as Therese Malten, Hcinnch 
Gudehus, Karl Scheidemantel and Karl Perron. The 
production of Feuersnot in 1901 was the first in a series 
of Strauss premieres which laid the foundation for the 
reputation of the Dresden Staatsoper throughout the 
20th century; Salome followed in 1905, Elektra in 
1909 and Der Rosenkavalier in 1911. Singers such as 
Marie Wittich, Karel Burian, Margarethe Siems, Minnie 
Nast, Eva von der Osten and Fnednch Plaschke formed 
Schuch's famous Strauss ensemble, and under him the 
orchestra achieved a worldwide reputation. As a concert 
conductor he gave particular encouragement to the 
works of the new German composers. 

Music in the Catholic court church had previously 
paid homage to the Italian operatic .style and had been 
characterized above all by its performances of masses 
with orchestral accompaniment in which the choristers 
and members of the orchestra were joined by soloists 
and members of the opera chorus; but under Franz 
Wullner it was reorientated towards works by classical 
German composers, while greater prominence was also 
given to a cappella singing. The composer Edmund 
Kretschmer was appointed conductor of the church 
choir in 1880 he had been court oiganist from 1863 
and had taught at the Komglichcs Kapellknabcmnstitut 
since 1872. He was then given the title of loyal com- 
poser of church music. In 1901 K M Pembaur was 
appointed court organist in Dresden, where he con- 
ducted the Liederlafel (from 1903) and the Schu- 
mannsche Singakadcmic (1910 13). In 1913 he became 
conductor of instrumental and vocal music at the 
Hofkirche. 

Throughout the t9th century associations such as the 
Dilcttantcnkonzcrt, Stadlschreibcr Fehnsches Konzert 
and the Freundschafllichcs Konzert and societies such 
as Harmonic and Konvcrsation were of considerable 
importance in the growth of concert-going among the 
middle classes In 1845 Ferdinand Hiller, conductor of 
the Liedertafel, tried to set up a civic concert body m 
Dresden by combining vanous orchestras including the 
Stadtkapelle, the band of the municipal guard and 
independent players and a specially formed mixed choir, 
but, despite the appearance of such prominent soloists 
as Clara Schumann (who gave the first performance of 
her husband’s Piano Concerto in 1845) and Joachim, 
the venture had to be abandoned after two winter 
seasons because of competition from the Konigliche 
Kapelle. The lack of a suitable concert hall gave rise to a 
phenomenon typical of Dresden at that period: open-air 
concerts held in the Grosser Garten, the Linckesche Bad 
and on the Briihlsche Terrasse, performed by the 
Stadtkapelle and military bands. 

With the inauguration of the Gewerbehaussaal on 29 
November 1870, Dresden finally had its first concert 
hall, for which Weber, Wagner and Reissiger had fought 
in vain. This new independence of the court and 
aristocracy led both to the end of the 300-year- 
old Stadtkapelle and to the birth of the Dresden 
Philharmonic, which from then onwards, albeit under 
different names, was to be one of the mainstays of 
Dresden’s musical life; it gave concerts in the 


Gewerbehaussaal until the hall was destroyed in World 
War II. The Konigliche Kapelle also held its symphony 
concerts there until it transferred to Semper’s new opera 
house in 1878. Henri Petri was appointed Konzert- 
meister of the Kapelle in 1889; he formed an excellent 
string quartet that toured extensively. The members of 
the disbanded Stadtkapelle formed the Gewerbehaus 
Orchestra, and from 1885 it gave the Philharmonic 
Concerts organized by the Berlin concert manager H 
WolIT and conducted by J. L. Nicode. 

The Philharmonische Populare Kiinstlerkonzerte 
(now the Ausserordentlichc Konzerte) were founded in 
1894 as a counterpart to the concerts of the Konigliche 
Kapelle in the opera house. The orchestra soon began to 
make mtemational lours, with guest appearances in the 
1870s and 1880s in Russia. Poland and the Nethcrland.s 
Under their Danish conductor H. W. Olsen furthei 
tours were undertaken to Denmark, Sweden and 
Norway in 1907 and the USA in 1909. Well-known 
guest conductors and soloists helped the orchestra to 
achieve its present status: Brahms (1884), Richard 
Strauss (1888), Tchaikovsky (1889), Dvcjfak (1889), 
Billow, d'Albcrl, Anton Rubinstein, Moitl, Nikisch. 
Rakhmanmov (who lived in Dresden in 1906 9). 
Busoni, Sarasate, Casals and many othera In 191.S, 
when Edwin Lindner was conductor, the) orchestra 
became known as the Dresdner Philhartnonisches 
Orchester Lindner also changed the namt of the 
Schumannsche Singakademie to the Dresden 
Singakadcmic, treating both that choir and the Dresden 
Mannergesangsverein as the Philharmonischer Chor. 
under which guise it was revived in 1967 He also 
worked in close association with the Krcuzc’hor and the 
Dreys.sigsche Singakadcmic Indeed, the orchestra’s 
activities m general were characterized by his attempts 
to reach a broader spectrum of the public historical 
concerts were introduced in the 1880s, popular sym- 
phony concerts were given from 1912 onwards; and 
under Paul Bultner, the composer and conductor of the 
Dresden Arbcilcrsangcrbundes, concerts for young 
workers were introduced 

6 From 1914. In 1923 the orchestra, then under J G 
Mraezek, became known as the Dresdner Philharmonic 
In 1924 It changed its constitution, becoming a co- 
operative instead of a private organization Its carlicsl 
conductors were Eduard Morikc (1924 9), Paul 
Scheinpflug (1929- 32) and W Ladwig (1932-4), in 
1934 the Dutch Paul van Kempen took over, turning 
the orchestra into one of the most famous m the world 
He performed both the Classical and Romantic reper- 
tories but concentrated particularly on contemporary 
music, establishing festivals of modern music (1935 
42) and founding the tradition of a ‘Dresden 
Musiksommer’, in Which the Staatsoper (as the court 
opera has been called since World War I), the 
Kreuzchor and the conservatory also took part. In 192H 
Erich Schneider, then Kantor at the Fraucnkirche, had 
performed serenade concerts in the Zwingerhof, con- 
ducting the orchestra of the Dresdner Mozart-Verem, 
the practice was revived by the Philharmonic in 1935 
Kempen was forced to leave in 1942 by the Nazi auth- 
orities. Otto Matz^rath, Bernardino Molinari and, 
finally, Carl Schuricht, the new principal conductor, 
conducted the Philharmonic’s concerts until the 
orchestra was disbanded following the declaration of 
total war in autumn 1944. 
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Intvrior of the Dresden Palace of Culture 


During and afler World War I the Staalsopcr had 
such eminent conductors as Hermann Kul/schbach 
(1K98-1906, 1909-36), Kurt Stricglcr (1909 45, 

1952-3) and Fnt? Reiner (1914-21) Fritz Busch 
became general musical director and director of the 
opera in 1922, remaining until driven from office by the 
Nazis in 1933 He further raised the orchcstia’s stan- 
dards and in both the opera house and the concert hall 
gave particular encouragement to contemporary com- 
posers including Pfilzncr, Hindemith {C'ardillac, 1925), 
Busoni (Doktor Faust. 1925) and Weill {Der 
Protufionist, 1926) He continued the Strauss tradition 
with the premieres of Intermezzo (1924) and Pie 
a^yptische Helena (1928), the Idttci conducted by the 
composer, with the general administrator Alfred 
Reiicker he built up an ensemble of fine young singers, 
including Flisabcth Rcthberg, Marla Fuchs, Maria 
Cebotan, Erna Berger and Paul Schoffler After a brief 
interregnum, which wiines,sed the premiere of Strauss’s 
\rahella (1933) under Clemens Krauss, Karl Bohm 
look over control of both the opera and the orchestra 
(1934-42). Strauss’s Die schwcigsame Frau, which had 
Its premiere in 1935, was taken otT by the authorities 
after four performances, because the librettist Stefan 
/weig was a Jew. Bohm also conducted the premieres of 
Der Gunstlmg by Wagncr-Rcgeny (1935), Strauss’s 
Daphne (1938) and Sutermcistcr’s Romeo and Julia 
(1940) Bohm’s successor in 1943-4 was Karl 
ElmcndorlT, who conducted the premiere of Joseph 
Haas's Die Hochzeit des Jobs (1944) with Matthieu 
Ahlcrsmeyer and Elfndc Trolschel in the leading roles. 
Semper’s opera house, like all the Dresden theatres, was 
destroyed by bombing in 1945. 

The Tonkunstlerverein was presided over from 1914 
to 1939 by Theo Bauer and then, until the 1944 ban, by 
Arthur Trober, who was later the orchestra’s manager 
^^or many years (1955-69) and who continued the 
society's traditions after the war with the Kammermusik 
der Staatskapcllc Dresden in 1952. The leading cham- 


ber ensembles and soloists continue to shape this impor- 
tant aspect of Dresden's musical life, together with the 
chamber iccitals of the Philharmonic players, as they 
did during the early decades of the 2()th century. Par- 
ticular mention should be made of the Gustav 
Havemann Quartet (1921) and those of Max Strub 
(1936) and Jan Dahmen 

In ordci to tram a new generation of players in 
the traditions ol the Dresden Slaatskapellc the 
Oichesterschule der Sachsischen Staalskapelle (before 
Woild War I the Koniglichc Kapellc) was founded in 
1923, Its artistic control was entrusted to Fritz Busch 
,md later to Karl Bohm An opera school and seminary 
loi music training were later incorporated with the 
orchestral school and the two bodies were amalgamated 
in 1937 as the Konscrvatorium der Landeshauptstadt 
Dresden, also known as the Akademie fur Musik und 
Theatei After the war (as early as June 1945) teaching 
began again in the Slaatliche Akademie fiir Musik und 
Theater, its rector from 1946 to 1951 was the eminent 
Prague composci Fidelio F Finke, who lived in 
Dresden until his death in 1968. The institute received 
university status in 1952. during the rectorship of the 
musicologist Karl Laux (1951 63), and in 19.59 was 
named afler Weber. A department of musicology under 
Gcrd Schonfeldcr was established in 1974. In 1968 the 
composer and musicologist Siegfried Kohler was 
appointed rector of the Dresden Musik hochschule; 
the Sachsischc Landeskirchenmusikschule is also in 
Dresden. 

'Fhe Dresden Philharmonic began giving concerts 
again on 8 June 1945, within a month of the end of the 
war. From 1947 to 1964 its artistic manager was Heinz 
Bongartz, who secured the orchestra's financial future as 
a state institution in 1950 and who raised it to new 
heights of artistic excellence. He gave further emphasis 
to the cycles of concerts founded by Monke in 1925 in 
order to educate audiences, and increased the amount of 
time spent on foreign lours, thereby adding to the 
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orchestra’s international reputation. In 1961 the 
Philharmonic was appointed a founder-member of the 
Prague Dvorak Society and in 1966 its services on 
behalf of Mahler's works were rewarded with a gold 
medal from the International Gustav Mahler Society of 
Vienna. Bongartz’s successors were H. Forster (1964- 
7) and Kurt Masur (1967-72); during Masur's tenure 
the orchestra, considerably enlarged, moved to a new 
permanent home in Dresden’s imposing Palace of 
Culture (1969; fig.9), where symphony concerts by 
the Staatskapelle are also given. From 1972 to 1977 
the orchestra’s principal conductor was Gunther Hcrbig; 
he was succeeded by Herbert Kegel. 

The Staatsoper and Staatskapelle also survived the 
collapse of 1945 and continued for a time to perform in 
temporary halls until 1948, when the former 
Schauspielhaus was reopened as the Grosses Haus of 
the state theatre complex. From 1945 to 1950 both 
opera and orchestral concerts were conducted by Joseph 
Keilberth, supported by the producer Heinz Arnold and 
a fine ensemble which included Elfridc Trotschel, 
Christel Goltz, Joseph Herrmann and Gottlob Frick. 
Keilberth was succeeded by Rudolf Kempe (1950-53) 
and Franz Konwitschny (1953-5). At the same time 
Rudolf Neuhaus began his long association with the 
Staatskapelle, first as its conductor and from 1955 as 
general musical director and assistant principal conduc- 
tor. Since the 1950s the orchestra has maintained its 
outstanding reputation through guest appearances 
abroad and through its many recordings. Lovro von 
Matacic was principal conductor from 1956 to 1958, 
followed by Otmar Suitner (1 960 -64), Kurt Sanderling 
(1964-7) and Martin Turnovsky (1967-8). The com- 
poser Siegfried Kurz was one of the conductors from 
1960; he was appointed general musical director in 
1971 and in 1975 became executive musical director of 
the stale theatres. In 1975 the conductor Herbert 
Blomstedt assumed control of both the opera and the 
orchestra. In 1973 the musicologist Horst Sceger be- 
came Intendant of the Dresden Staatsoper and Harry 
Kupfer became director of opera; leading members of 
the ensemble are the Dresden-born singers Peter 
Schreier and Theo Adam. The Staatsoper strives to re- 
tain the great traditions of the Dresden opiera as well as 
encouraging contemporary operas, with premieres of 
Blacher’s Die Flut (1947), Oboussicr's Amphitryon 
(1951), Finke’s Der Zauherfisch (1960), Kunad’s Maitre 
Pathelin (1969) and Udo Zimmermann’s Levins Mithle 
(1973) and Schuhu (1976). The Staatsoperette performs 
operettas and musicals. Since 1946 the Landcsbuhnen 
Sachsen have been based in nearby Radcbeul; they form 
the largest touring theatre company in the DDR, and 
with their fine music section, the Landesoper, have be- 
come an increasingly important part of Dresden’s mu.si- 
cal life. 

Besides the choir of the Kreuzkirche (sec §1 above), 
there are a number of large amateur choirs including the 
Beethoven-Chor (which originated in Fritz Busch’s 
Lehrcrgesangverein of the 1920s), the Philharmonische 
Chor (which grew out of the Stadtische Chor), the 
Sinfoniechor and the Neue Chor. Herbert Collum, 
organist at the Kreuzkirche, has made notable contribu- 
tions to Dresden’s concert activities with organ, harp- 
sichord and chamber recitals. Renowned Dresden com- 
posers include Otto Reinhold, J. P. Thilman, Manfred 
Weiss {b 1935), Rainer Kunad and Udo Zimmermann. 
The Dresden Muaiktage was inaugurated in 1949 and 


continued in the 1960s in the form of a summer festival. 
In 1968 the 43rd German Bach Festival was held in 
Dresden, followed in 1972 by the Heinrich-Schiitz- 
Tage der DDR and in 1976 by the Weber-Tage der 
DDR. Through the Carl Maria von Weber Prize (from 
1976 an international competition) the rising generation 
of young artists, from 1969 specifically composers and 
conductors, has been fostered. An annual international 
music festival was founded in 1978. Dresden has 
become the leading musical centre of the DDR. 
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‘Zur Musikgeschichte Dresdens gegen 1800’, ZMw, iv (1922), 
199 
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O. Schmid" Die Sachsische Staatskapelle in Dresden U548- 1923) und 
ihre Konzertt&iigkeit (Dresden, 1923) 

T Bauer- Der Dresdner Tonkiinstlerverein in den Jahren 1854 1924 
(Dresden, 1924) 

R Englander- ‘Zur Vorgeschichte dcr musikahschen Romantik in 
Dresden’, Z/A/, 93 Jg. (1926), 473 

G. H Muller. Die Kreuzschule zu Dresden vom 13 Jahrhundert bis 
1926 (Leipzig, 1926) 

O Erhardl, ed.- Opernfestspleie Dresden 1928 Gedenkbuch (Dresden. 
1928) 

Festschrift zur JSjdhrigen Jubelfeier 1854-1929 des Tonkiinsi- 
lervereins in Dresden (Dresden, 1929) 

Musik in der katholischen Hofkirche zu Dresden (Dresden, 1929) 

H Volkmann ‘Wo wandelten in Dresden die grossen Musikcr?*, 
Festhui'h des Reichsverbandes deutscher Tonkunstler und 
Musiklehrer (Dresden, 1930) 

K Kreiser- 60 Jahre Dresdner Philharmonic (Dresden, 1930) 

R Englander. ‘Dresdner Musikleben und Dresdner Instrumentalpflege 
m der Zcit zwischen Hasse und Weber’, ZMw, xiv (1931 2), 410 
P Adolf; Vom Hof- zum Staatstheater Dresden (Dresden. 1932) 

R Englander ‘Die Instrumentalmusik am sachsischen Hofe unter 
Friedrich August 111 und ihr Repertoire*, Neues Archiv fur sdch- 
sLsche Geschichte und Alter tumskunde, liv (1933), 75 

0 Funke. Festschrift zur Jahrhundert feier der Dresdner Oper 1834- 
1934 (Dresden, 1934) 

G Pielzsch ‘Dresden, cm Mittelpunkl europaischcn Musiklebens’, 
Blatter fur der Staatsoper Dresden 1936-7, 19 

'Sachsens Bedeutung fur die deutsche Oper', Blatter der 
Staatsoper Drestien 1936 7, 25 
O, Sticher 700 Jahre Dresdner Kreuzchor (Dresden, 1937) 

G Pietzsch Sachsen als Mustkland (Dresden, 1938) 

‘125 Jahre Opcrnschaffen m Dresden’, Die Musik, xxx (1938), 

Mil 

A ('arse The Orchestra in the 18th Century (Cambndge, 1940, 
2/1950) 

H Volkmann Beethoven in semen Bezichungen zu Dresden (Dresden. 
1942) 

K Gors, cd ’ Oestaltung und Gestalten Jh der Staatstheater Dresden 
(Dresden, 1946 ) 

G Hau.s.swald, cd • Dresdner Kapellhuch (Dresden, 1948) 

R -A Mooser Annales de la musique et des mustciens en Russie au 
XVlIlme siecle, i (Cicneva, 1948), 39ff. 3571T 
H Schnoor Dresden Vierhundert Jahre deutsche Mustkkultur 
(Dresden, 1948) 

1- Busch A us dem Ljeben ernes Musik ers (Zurich, 1949) 

1 Bccker-Cilauch- Die Bedeutung der Musik fur die Dresdner HoJJeste 
his in die Zeit Augusts des Starken (Kassel and Basle, 1951) 

F von Schuch Ricnurd Strauss. Ernst von Schuih und Dresdens Oper 
(Dresden, 1951, 2/195.3) 

A Yorkc-Long ‘Maria Antonia of Saxony’, Music at Court Four 
Eighteenth Century Studies (London, 1954), 73 
H Loscher. ‘Kreu/kantorat, Kreu/chor und Krcuzalumnat /u 
Dresden’, Zeitsihrtft der Savigny-Stiftung fur Rechtsgeschichte, Ixxii 
(1955), Kanonislische Abteilung, 184-270 
R Englander Die Dresdner Instrwnentalmusik zur Zeit tier Wiener 
Klassik (Uppsala and Wiesbaden, 19.56) 

J Becker-Glauch, K Laux and H Schnoor ‘Dresden’, MGG 
1- H Hofmann Ca/v/Za .va/ir/ae frucM (Berlin, 1956) 

K Laux ‘Bausleinc zu einer Dresdner Musikgcschichtc’, Wissen- 
schaftlirhe Annalen, v (1956) 

hcstschrift zum lOOjahrtgen Bestehen musik alischer Bildungsanstalten 
in Dresden (Dresden, 1956) 

F Schmidt Der Goitesdtenst am Kurfurstlichen Hofe zu Dresden 
(Berlin, 1961) 

W Becker Die deutsche Oper tn Dresden unter der l^ttung von C. M, 
von Weber 1817-1826 (Berlin, 1962) 

M Ruhnke Beitrage zu einer Geuhichte der deutschen 
Hofmusikkoltegien im 16 Jahrhundert (Benin, 1963) 

H dc Eioor Die deutsche Ltteratur im spiiter Mittelalter, i (Munich, 
1964) 

F H Hofmann and I Zimmcrmann, cds • Begegnungen mit Rmiolf 
Mauersherger (Berlin, 1964) 

K. Laux- Die Dresdner Staatskapelle (Leipzig, 1964. Eng. tran,s , 1967) 
R Stcglich ‘Cbcr das Dresdener Musiziercn im 18 Jahrhundert’, 
'/.eitschnft der Humboldt-Universtitdt zu Berlin, xv (1966), 415 
W Hontsch and U Puschel, eds,. 300 Jahre Dresdner Staatstheater 
(Berlin. 1967) 

W Richter- Die Matrikel der Kreuzschule. Gymnasium zum Heiligen 
Kreuz in Dresden (Neustadt an dcr Aisch. 1967-71) 

F H Hofmann Kreuzchor anno 45 (Berlin, 2/1968) 

R Schaal. ‘Wetlin’. MGG 

U Schnoor- Die Stunde des ‘Rosenkavalier’ Dreihundert Jahre 
Dresdner Oper (Munich, 1968) 

f' Caims. cd The Memoirs of Hector Berlioz (London. 1969, 2/1970), 
-36511 

^ Richter Geschiehte der Dretkdmgschule in Drest^n- Neustadt his 


1685 (Dresden. 1969) 

D. Hartwig; Die Dresdner Philharmome, eine Chronik des Orchesters 
von 1870-1970 (Leipzig 1970) 

K. Heller- Die deutsche uberlieferung der Insirumentalwerke Vivaldis 
(Uipzig, 1971) 

O. Landmann Quellenstudien zum Intermezzo comico per musica und 
zu seiner Geschichte in Dre.\den (diss , U. of Rostock, 1972) 

H dc Boor- ‘Drci Fiirsten im mittlcren Deutschland’, Festschrift fur 
Ingeborg Schrohler zum 65. Geburtstag (Tubingen, 1973) 

W Reich ‘Die gesellschaftlichen und musikahschen Grundlagen der 
Dresdener Opernkultur vor J A Hasse’, Opera w dawnej Polsce na 
dworze Wladyslawa IV (Wroclaw, 1973), 87 
E Steindorf and D Uhng, eds . Staatskapelle Dresden (Berlin, 1973) 

S Kohler Mmikstadt Dresden (Leipzig, 1976) 

P. Krause ‘Meissen’, MGG 

WOLFRAM STEUDE(l-3(i)),ORTRUN LANDMANN (3(ii), 4), 

DIETER HARTWIG (5. 6) 

Dresden, Sem (b Amsterdam, 20 April 1881; d The 
Hague, 30 July 1957) Dutch composer and teacher. He 
was a scion of a merchant family and was partly self- 
taught in music. A short Piano Sonata, which he sub- 
mitted for a music competition in 1903, attracted atten- 
tion, and Dresden went to study in Berlin at the Stem 
Conservatory, where he studied composition and con- 
ducting under Pfitzner After two years of study, Pfitz- 
ncr offered to allow him to take over part of his con- 
ducting activities, including opera at the Berlin Theater 
des Westens. However, Dresden decided to return to the 
Netherlands and he began his Dutch career as a choral 
conductor. In 1919 he was appointed to teach com- 
position at the Amsterdam Conservatory, being dir- 
ector of this institution from 1924 to 1937, and from 
then until 1949 (with a break dunng the war years) he 
was director of the Royal Conservatory in The Hague. 
In addition, he fulfilled important administrative func- 
tions in numerous music organizations. 

During his first period (until about 1935) Dresden 
wrote only chamber and vocal music, except for the 
orchestral Theme and Variations, and he remained 
under the influence of German and French contempor- 
anes The three suites for wind and piano (1911, 1913, 
1920) and the Trio (1921) tor oboes and english horn 
show his particular familiarity with wind instruments, 
while in the contrapuntal technique and in the working 
with small motifs a few characteristics of his later style 
can be recognized. One of the chief works from this 
period is the Sonata for Flute and Harp (1918), a com- 
position which gives striking attention to the timbre of 
the instruments. Of similar importance is the String 
Quartet no.l (1924), whose melodic nuclei are taken 
from two medieval Dutch songs. Dresden also wrote 
three major choral works at this time: the Peasants' 
Festival (1923), Chorus tragicus (1927) and Hymnus 
matutinus (1935). The second is based on a text by the 
17th-century writer Joosl van den Vondel, concerning 
the fall of Jerusalem. Unusual choral techniques are 
used, while particularly suggestive sound effects are 
achieved by means of an instrumental accompaniment 
of brass and percussion. 

From 1935 to 1950 Dresden’s interest was directed 
to the solo concerto. Each was written after Dresden 
had made a detailed study of the capabilities of the solo 
instrument. An extremely transparent treatment of the 
orchestra is a feature of these scores; Dresden’s tech- 
nique of instrumentation always strove for extreme 
clarity, any form of excess being avoided. In the First 
Violin Concerto the soloist is contrasted with an en- 
semble of wind, double basses and percussion; the 
Second is scored for full orchestra, but the soloist is 
never overwhelmed, rather the orchestra provides the 
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violin's development with a lively background, 
sometimes a conglomeration of rhythmic ideas in which 
the enlarged percussion section plays a prominent role. 

During the war years, when Dresden was removed 
from his offices by the German occupiers, he worked 
on his most monumental composition, the Chorus sym- 
phonicus, based on four psalm texts appropriate to the 
time in which the work was written. Dreiien became 
more active as a composer after his retirement in 1949. 
In 1951 he wrote his most successful orchestral work, 
Oansflitsen, a suite in which the same motifs are 
developed in seven short dance forms. The last of the 
series of choral works based on religious texts were 
Psalm 84 and the oratonos St Antoine (which made a 
deep impression during the international congress for 
church music in Augsburg in 1955) and St George and 
the Dragon. Dresden's last composition was the one-act 
opera, Francois Villon, for which he wrote the text. The 
piano score was completed a few weeks before his death, 
and from it his pupil Jan Mul prepared the orchestral 
score; the work had its first performance during the 
1958 Holland Festival. 

WORKS 
(selective list) 

STA(iE AND ORCHLSIKAL 

Tolo, operetta, 1945, Franvois Villon (opera, I, Dresden), 1957, me 
Theme and Vanations. 1913, Vn Cone no 1, 1936, Symphonictta. cl, 
orch, 1938, Ob Cone . 1939. Vn Cone no 2, 1942, PfCone , 1946. 
FI Cone , 1949, 3 Pieces for School Orch, 1949, Dansflitsen, 1951. 
Org Cone , 1 952 

CHORA I AND VCK'AL 

Meilied, chorus, 1909, Oud Nederlandse liedcrcn Wilt heden zu 
treden, ’t Haesken, chorus, 1916, Wachlerlicd. chorus, 1918. 
Peasants' Festival, chorus. 1923, Chorus iragicus (J van den 
Vondel), chorus, brass, perc, 1927, Mcmoria judaeorum, male 
chorus, 1932; Hymnus matutmus, chorus. 1935, 4 Vocalises, Me/, 
chamber orch, 1935, O Kerstnacht (O Christmas night], chorus, str, 
1939; Assumpta est Maria, chorus. 1943, Gclukkig is het land, 
chorus, wind, 1948, ’l Ros Beyaard, male chorus, 1949 
3 Schuinlamboers, male chorus. 1949, Te duinkcrk, male chorus, 

1949, Daar was cen wuf, chorus, 1950, Psalm 99, chorus, org, irbns, 

1950, Beams vir, male chorus, 1951, Boerenfeest [Country Festival], 
chorus, 1953, Psalm 84, solo vv, chorus, orch, 1953, St Antoine, 
solo vv, chorus, orch, 1953, C^arnavals Cantate, S, male chorus, orch, 

1954, De wijncn van Bourgondic, chorus, orch, 1954, Chorus 
symphonicus, S, T, chorus, orch, 1955, St Jons, S, Bar, chorus, orch. 

1955, Rembrandt’s Saul cn David, S, orch, 1956, C^atena musicalc. 
S, ww qt, str qt, orch. 1956 

IN.STRIJMFNTAI 

3 suites, wind qnt, pf, 1911, 1913, 1920, 5 Little Piano Pieces, 1915, 
Vc Sonata no 1, 1916, Sonata, fl, harp, 1918, Trio, 2 ob, eng hn. 
1921, Str gt no.l, 1924, Vc Sonata no 2. 1942, Pf Trio, 194.3; 
Sonata, vn, 1943, Toccata, Chorale and Fugue, org, 1946, 3 Pf 
Pieces, 1947, Suite, vc, 1947, Rameau Suite, wind qnt. pf, 1948. Hor 
ai dolor, pf, 1950, Come fu , pf. 1953 

SDNCfS 

Gefunden, 1904, 3 liedjes, 1904. 4 liedcrcn (A Donkcr), 1908, Der 
lustige Ehemann, 1908, Dc leerc bladcrkcns fThe tender young 
leaves], 1908, Soms horen wij [Sometimes we hear], 1917, Dc 
fluitspeler. 1917, Bij den vijver [By the pond], 1917, Treurig, treurig. 
1919, Oud spinet. 1919 

Pnncipal publishers* Donemus, Alsbach, Senart, De Wolfe 
WRITINGS 

Het muziekleven in Nederland smds 1880 (The FI ague, 1923) 

Algemene muziekleer (Groningen, 1931, 9/1956) 

Stromingen en tegenstromtngen in de muztek (Haarlem, 1953) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

P, F. Sanders. Moderne Nederlandse componisten (The Hague, 1931). 
chap. ‘Sem Dresden* 

W. Paap: ‘Sem Dresden'. Mens en melodic, i (1946), 73 

: ‘Sem Dresden’. Mustc in Holland (Amsterdam. 1960), 16 

J Wouters* ‘Sem Dresden', Sonorum speculum, xxv (1965), I 

JOS WOUTERS 


Drese, Adam (h Thuringia, rl620; d Amstadt, 1701). 


German composer, gamba player and teacher. He was 
the outstanding member of a dynasty of Thuringian 
musicians. He is first heard of in Merseburg as collabor- 
ator and cathedral musician, and in 1648 he described 
himself as ‘director of music’. In about 1650 he went via 
Jena to become director of music to Duke Wilhelm IV 
of Saxe-Weimar at Weimar. The development of 
musical life at the court benefited from his visits to 
Warsaw before 1649 to study with Marco Scacchi, to 
Dresden in 1652 and 1656 to study with Schiitz and m 
1653 to Regensburg, a leading centre of instrumental 
music. An outcome of these visits can be seen in a 
catalogue of his music that he compiled in 1662; it 
shows that he played an important part in transmitting 
Italian musical traditions in particular from region to 
region. On Duke Wilhelm’s death in the same year, 
however, the court musicians were dismissed. Applying 
unsuccessfully for a post to the Landgrave of Hessc- 
Darmstadt. Drese referred to himself as being ‘without a 
position for some time’. Soon, however, almost cer- 
tainly by 1663, he went, possibly via Djarmstadt, to 
Jena, where he served the court of Duke | Bernhard as 
Kapellmeister and private secretary and 4hc town as 
mayor. To strengthen the musical establislWent at the 
court he took with him some of the musicians who had 
lost their jobs in Weimar That he again had Connections 
with Weimar is shown by his work there a 54 well as ai 
Jena as a director of operatic and other theatre music 
He also had connections with Jena University* for 
example, he wrote a work to celebrate the duke's instal- 
lation as rector of the university, and in 1677 a ‘.sacred 
comedy’ by him on C’hnst's resurrection caused a .scan- 
dal at a student performance, both works are now losl 
He was also active as a teacher, Christian Demelius was 
one of his numerous pupils 

After Duke Bernhard died in 1678, Drese had to 
accept another change in his circumstances and cease 
working in Jena. He moved to Arnsladt to become 
Kapellmeister to the Count of Schwarzburg and 
remained there until his death. There he came into close 
contact with musicians of the Bach family and others 
who, like himself, were outstanding gamba players This 
move caused a decisive change in his life Whereas lie 
had previously been concerned chiefly with secular 
music-making, including uninhibited theatre music, he 
now became a devout advocate of the Pietism of PHILIPP 
JAKOB Spener. The conventicles of Pietist sympathizers 
that met in his house aroused the disfavour of their 
intolerant opponents, and so Drese (who described him 
self in 1697 as ‘a loyal old Saxon servant approaching 
the grave’) found that his last years were tinged with 
bitterness. 

Most of Drese’s music is lost, including many works 
of various kinds listed in his own above-mentioned 
catalogue of 1662 (at D-WRtl) and in the Erlcbach 
catalogue (at D-RVl). His surviving music still awaits 
proper investigation, as too does his influence on his 
contemporaries; in this respect it is unfortunate that 
among his lost works is a treatise on music. The Pietism 
of his last years is foreshadowed to some extent in the 
melodies that he contributed to collections of sacred 
verse in the 165()s, for example to Georg Neumark s 
Fortgepflanzter musicalisch-poetischer Lustwald (1657) 
His chorale Seelenbrautigam, which was printed in a 
Darmstadt songbook of 1698, is very well known as 
Jesu, geh’ voran: this text was later written to it hy 
Zinzendorf. 
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WORKS 

Erster Theil etlichcr neucn Balletten, Capnccien, Couranten und 
Sarabanden, 1--3 va, be (Jena, 1645) 

Traucr und Begr&bnislied auf Obrist Caspar Hrmes (Erfurt, 1648) 
Flos passioncs oder geistliche Creutz-Bluhme (Jena, 1666) 

Erster Theil ellicher Allennanden, Couranten, Sarabanden, Balletten, 
Intradcn und Arien (Jena, 1672) 

Several songs in M. Franck* Friedensdankfest (Coburg, 1650); 14 
songs, 1657^ 

Trauermusik auf Rat Michel Wirth, D-STO 

Das Himmelreich ist gleich einen Konig, 4vv, 5 va, org, S~L/u 

Allcmande, courante, a 4, D-Kl 

For list of lost works see MGG 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

C. von Winterfcld Der evangelische Kirrhenge^ang (Lcip/ig, 1843 
1IR\966) 

A Aber Die Pflege der Musik unter den tVeltinern (Leipzig, 1921) 

E W Bohme Die fruh€ieuische Oper m Thueringen (SlBidtroda, 

H Koch* ‘Adam Dresc, ein thiiringischcr Knmponist'. Thitringisch 
Fdhnlein, iv/10(1935) 

G KRAFl 

Dressel [Dressier, Drechsler]. German family of organ 
builders. Tobias Dressel {h Falkenstem, Voglland, bap- 
tized 25 April 1635; d Buchholz, Erzgebirge, 29 May 
1717) left home at an early age after the death (1646) of 
his father, a baker and freeman of Falkenstem, and 
became a journeyman. In Kulmbach, Bavaria, he was 
assistant to the distinguished master organ builder 
Matthias Tretzscher, with whom he built the organ in 
the Petrikirche (1657). He also worked in Forchheim, 
Lanzendorf (near Bayreuth), Schweinfurt and at 
Strasbourg Cathedral. On 2 August 1680 he was 
married (for the second time) in Buchholz, where he 
took up permanent residence. He built about 1 5 organs, 
in addition he was a respected judge and councillor. 

Christoph Dressel {h Falkenstein; d Falkenstein, 6 
Aug 1686), Tobias’s nephew, may have been appren- 
ticed to him On 14 May 1679 he married the daughter 
of the mayor of Leipzig. For the Leipzig Thomaskirche 
he built a harpsichord and rebuilt the organ. He also 
built an organ in the Johanneskirche, Zittau (1685). 

Johann Tobias (6 Buchholz, 18 March 1687; d 
Buchholz, 24 Nov 1758) and Johann Christian Dressel 
{/> Buchholz, 18 March 1687), twin sons of Tobias, were 
apparently apprenticed to Gottfned Silbermann. In 
1727 they tuned the Holbeck organ in the 
Michaeliskirche at Hof, Bavaria, to equal temperament. 
They built organs in Schmiedeberg (1715; its attractive 
facade survives) and Grossolbersdorf (Erzgebirge), as 
well as in the Schlosskapelle, Weesenstein. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A Schenng Musikgeschichte Leipzig^ von 1650 bis 1723 (l.eip7ig. 
1926) 

R Homrncl Chronik von Ohcrlungwttz (Hohcnslein-EmsUhal, 1935) 
H Hofner ‘/ur Orgelgcschichtc des ostlichcn Frunkcniandes und 
seiner Rundgebicte'. Kutturwarie (1966), Sept, 162 
H bischcr and T Wohnhaas. ‘Allc Orgein im Coburger Land, IT, Jb 
der C oburger iMndewttftung (1971). 101 

WALTER HOTTEL 

Dressel, Erwin (6 Berlin, 10 June 1909; d Berlin, Dec 
1972). German composer and pianist. He attended the 
Scharwenka- Klindworth Conservatory, where from 
1919 he was a pupil of Klatte. In 1923 his incidental 
music to Much Ado about Nothing was used at the 
Berlin Staatsthealer. He continued his studies with Juon 
at the Berlin Hochschule fiir Musik (1925) and at the 
Schule am Goetheanum, Dornach, Switzerland (1925- 
6). Returning to Germany, he began a long-lasting col- 
laboration for the stage with the poet Arthur Zweiniger. 
Their first success was the satirical opera Der arme 
Columbus, comp'osed after a period when Dressel had 


served as theatre conductor in Hanover (1927-8). Sub- 
sequently, apart from an interruption during the war, he 
worked as a freelance composer, pianist and arranger of 
music for the radio. He was also music director for the 
Hamburg Junge Buhne (1946-8) and vocal coach at the 
Deutsche Staatsoper, Berlin (1948-9). 

WORKS 
(seieetive list) 

Operas Der armc Columbus, Kassel, 1928; Der Kuchenlanx, Kassel, 
1929, Der Rosenbusch der Maria, Leipzig, 1930; Die Zwilhngsesel, 
Dresden, 1932, Jery und Biitely (after Goethe), Berlin, 1932; Die 
Laune der Vcriicbten. Hamburg and Leipzig, 1949; Der Bar (after 
Chekhov), Berne, 1963 

Orch 4 syms., 1927, 1929, 1932, 1948, Cone , ob. cl, bn, orch, 1951; 
Divertimento, fl, hn, 2 pf, str, 1952, Cassation, 1961, Cl Cone,, 
1961. Variationen-Serenade. pf, orch, 1962, Caprice fantastique, 
1963, Cone , s sax, a sax. orch, 1965, Sudliche Serenade, 1969, Va 
Cone, 1969 

Choral works, many songs, 2 sir qts. other chamber music, pf pieces, 
arrs. for radio, popular music 

JOSEPH CLARK 

Dresser [Dreiser], Paul (/> Terre Haute, Ind., 22 April 
1857; d New York, 30 Jan 1906). American song- 
writer, lyricist, publisher and performer. He was the 
brother of the novelist Theodore Dreiser. He Icamt the 
guitar and the piano, at 16 joined a travelling show 
(adopting the pseudonym Dresser), from 1885 
performed with the Billy Rose Minstrels, wrote senti- 
mental songs and wrote and acted in five plays. After his 
first successful songs. The Letter that Never Came (1886) 
and The Outcast Unknown (1887), he became one of the 
first American performers to enter the music-publishing 
trade, as a staff composer for Willis Woodward Co. He 
continued to write songs (e.g. The Pardon that Came too 
Late. 1891) and in the early 1890s helped found the 
George T Worth Co (eventually Howley, Haviland and 
Dresser, 1901). The company thrived, mostly on 
Dresser’s tragic and sentimental ballads (e.g. On the 
Banks of the Wabash, 1897), some were prompted by 
his disintegrating marriage with the burlesque queen 
May Howard. From 1902 his songs were less popular 
and his publishing company failed in 1905 despite his 
last and best-known song My Gal Sal. 

Dresser was the leading American writer of sentimen- 
tal ballads in the late 19lh century. Though much of his 
work was maudlin or cloying, the best songs have a 
sensitive poetic feeling; according to Theodore Dreiser, 
they are ‘tender and illusioned’, with a ‘wistful seeking’ 
nature. Through them the popular sheet-music industry 
established a counterpart, readily accepted by the white, 
Chnstian middle and lower classes, to the more frolic- 
some styles of the ‘Gay Nineties’. The songs have much 
the same melodic simplicity, nostalgic texts and naive, 
direct appeal as Stephen Foster’s songs of the earlier 
19th century, though the harmonic language is slightly 
more complex, particularly in some of the chromatic 
passages at phrase endings {My Gal Sal has remained a 
favourite of barbershop quartets). A film biography of 
Dresser, My Gal Sal (1942), was written by Dreiser, 
with music composed or arranged by Ralph Rainger. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

T Dreiser ‘Concerning the Author of these Songs', The Songs oj Paul 
Dresser (New York, 1927) 

D Ewen. The Ltje and Death of Tin Pan Alley (New York, 1964) 

R D Kinkic. The Complete Encyclopedia of Popular Music and Jazz 
1900 1950 Rochelle, NY, 1974) 

DEANE L. ROOT 

Dressier. See DRESSEL family. 
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Dressier, Ernst Christoph {b Greussen, nr. Sonders- 
hauscn, 1734; d Kassel, 6 April 1779). German writer 
on music, tenor and composer. He first studied theology 
in Halle and Jena (1751-3) and then law, poetry (under 
Gellert), the violin and singing in Leipzig. After the 
Margravine Sophie Wilhelmine of Bayreuth admired his 
singing he was able to complete his musical education 
under the singer Signora Turcotti and became the mar- 
grave’s chamber secretary and a member of the 
Ho/lcapelle. In 1763 he went to Gotha as secretary and 
chamber musician to the Duke of Saxe-Gotha and 
later became director of the Prince of Fiirstenberg's 
Hofkapelle in Wetzlar (1767). He lived in Vienna from 
1771 to 1775, where he sang for the emperor, and he 
became an opera singer at the court in Kassel in 1775. 

Although he was a respected singer. Dressier is best 
remembered for his wn tings on music, in which he 
outlined possible ways of improving German opera. His 
earlier publications. Frogmen te emiger Gedanken des 
musikalischen Zuschauers (1767) and Gedanken. die 
Vorsiellung der Alceste. . .hetreffend (1774), led up 
to a comprehensive description of German opera, the 
Theater- Schule fur die Deutschen. das ernsthafte Singe- 
Schauspiel hetreffend (1777, including a reprint of his 
Gedanken). This work reflects the spirit of 
Empfindsamkeit (‘He who wants to move people with 
art must himself be moved'), and includes many practical 
suggestions, such as founding permanent opera troupes 
and music schools, he warned against the stiffness and 
exaggeration embodied in da capo anas and word- 
painting, and called for naturalness and correct de- 
clamation to intensify the plot without making the music 
obtrusive. Although he favoured strong accentuation of 
the text and relegation of music to a descriptive role 
(traits associated with melodrama), he advocated keep- 
ing songs in opera as a means of imparting fresh life to 
the expression of emotion on the stage. His only known 
compositions are vocal works (often settings of his own 
poetry), including a few lied collections {Melodische 
Lieder fur das schone Geschlecht, 1771; Freundschaft 
und Liehe in melodischen Liedern, 1774-7) and several 
separately published songs. 
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‘Lebensumstande des im Jahr 1 779 verstorbenen Hcsscn-Casselschen 
Kammermusikus Drc.sslcr’, Miscellaneen artischen Irmhalts.ed J G 
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GERHARD ALLROGGEN 

Dressier, Gallus {h Nebra, Thuringia, 16 Oct 1533; d 
Zerbst, Anhalt, between 1 580 and 1 589). German com- 
poser and theorist. He is first heard of in 1 557 when he 
enrolled at the academy (later the university) at Jena. 
He must have attended school at Nebra, after which he 
probably spent some years in the Netherlands studying 
music, perhaps with Clemens non Papa, to whose com- 
positions he frequently referred in his theoretical works. 
In 1558, after only one year’s study at Jena where he 
got to know Leonhart Schroter and P. M. Schede, he 
became Kantor at the grammar school at Magdeburg. 
This school had an outstanding reputation for music as 
a result of the work of Martin Agricola, whose music 
for the reformed church was widely known. Dressier 
was Agricola’s immediate successor, the post having 
been kept vacant during the two years following his 


death. Practically the whole of his extant work dates 
from his years there. In 1570 he took the master’s 
degree at Wittenberg and in 1575 became a deacon at 
Zerbst. Wittenberg University was at the time 
dominated by the Philippists (i.e. followers of Philipp 
Melanchthon), who were engaged in heated debate with 
the orthodox Lutherans. Dressier wrote a number of 
occasional compositions while he was at Magdeburg 
which show that he was in close touch with the 
Philippists, and it is significant that when Wittenberg 
went over to the orthodox Lutheran cause about 1 574- 
5, through the intervention of the Elector of Saxony, he 
should have accepted a position in Anhalt, which 
espoused the cause of the Philippists. Little is known of 
him after this, except that he acted as an adviser in 
various musical capacities and was well regarded at 
Zerbst. 

Most of Dressler’s works arc polyphonic settings of 
Latin sacred texts in a Netherlands idiom, freely com- 
posed without the use of cantus firmi. He is chiefly 
remembered, however, for his contribution (fo the early 
development of the German-language motei He chose 
texts from the Old Testament, including complete 
psalms and extracts from psalms, and als^ from the 
Gospels, his settings of which proved to be th^ forerun- 
ners of later collections of settings of central' passages 
from the Sunday gospels covering the church'.s year, by 
Melchior Franck. Melchior Vulpius and others The 
style of his German motels is characterized by expres- 
sive treatment of the words, interesting contrasts of 
polyphony and homophony and, as with La.ssus in his 
German settings, the repetition of words for emphatic 
purposes. Unlike most of his Protestant contemporaries, 
Dressier paid little attention to the Lutheran hymns. As 
a theorist he was particularly interested in the relation- 
ship of music to words and thus in the disciplines of the 
Trivium rather than in the numerically based 
Quadrivium. In this connection he adopted the term 
‘musica poetica’, first used by Listenius m his Musiva 
(1537) and defined by Heinnch Faber in his 
Compendiolum musicae (1545) as ‘ars fingendi musicum 
carmen’, and treated it as a separate discipline within 
composition to be taught alongside those of musica 
theorica and musica praciica For discussion of his 
contribution to modal theory see Mode, §111, 2 

WORKS 

Aiiquoi psalmi lalini ct gcnTianici, 4-^vv, 1560, D-HB 
Zehen dculschcr Psalmcn, 4, 5, 8vv (Jena. 156?) 

XVII canlioncs sacrac, 4. 5vv (Witicnberg, 1565), cd in PAMw, .\xi' 
(1903//?), 3 ed in Cw, xxvni (1934//?) 

Epiiaphium piissimacct honcslisiiiniac malronae Magdaicnac conjugi.s 
. Chrislophon Pelzelii (Willcnbcrg, 1566) 

XVIII cantiones, 4 and more vv (Magdeburg, 1567) 

XVII canlioncs sacrac, 4, 5vv (Witlenbcrg, 1568) 

Das schone Gcbcl, Herr Jesu Christ, 4vv (Magdeburg, 1569) 

XIX canlioncs, 4, 5vv (Magdeburg, 1 569) 

XC cantiones, 4 and more vv (Magdeburg, 1570) 

XVI Geseng, 4 and more vv (Magdeburg, 1570) 

Opus sacrarum cantionum, nunc denuo rccognitum, ct multo quani 
antea corrcctius, 4 and more vv (Nuremburg, 1570) 

Magnificat oclo tonorum. 4vv (Magdeburg, 1.571) 

Ausscrlc.senc tcutsche Lieder, 4, 5vv, insls (Nuremberg, 1575) 

THEORETIC AL WORK.S 

Praciica modorum expltcatio (Jena. 1561) 

Praecepla musicae poeticae (MS, D-MAl, 1.563). pr by B Engclkc. 
Geschichtshiiiiter fur Stadt und Land Magdeburg, xlix-l (1914-15). 
213-50 

Musicae practicae eiementa in usum scholae MagdeburgensLs edao 
(Magdeburg, 1571, 4/1601) 
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poeUcae" GeschichtsMatter fur Stadt und Land Magdehurii, xhx-1 
(1914^15), 395 

W Tollc Grundfornten des refornuitorLschen Schutliederbuches 
(WolfenbiitteK 1936) 

O. Ricmer; Musik und Musiker m Magdeburg (Magdeburg, 1937) 

W M. Luther* Gailus Dressier- ein Beitrag zur Gesthichte des 
Schulkantorats im 16 Jahrhundert (Kassel. 1941) 

— ‘Dressier. Callus', MGG 

IJ Siegele: Die Musiksammlung der Stadt Hetlhronn (Hcilbronn. 1967) 

K W Nicmollcr. Untersuvhungen zu Musikpjiege und Musikumerruiu 
an den deutschen Lateinschuien vom ausgehenden MittelaUer h'ts urn 
im (Regensburg, 1969), 57, 111, 139, 709 
W Dchnhardl Die deutsche Psalmmotette in der Re/ormationszeii 
(Wiesbaden. 1971) 

WALTER BLANKENBIJRG 

Dreszer, Anastazy Wilhelm {h Kalisz, 28 April 1845; d 
Halle, 2 June 1907). Polish pianist and composer. He 
studied at the Dresden Conservatory under Krebs (com- 
position), Doling and Fnih, later spending some years 
in Leipzig. In 1868 he moved to Halle, where he taught 
singing and was appointed director of the school of 
music, a post which he held until his death. He com- 
posed two symphonies, sonatas and piano miniatures, 
songs and possibly an opera ValmotUj 
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H Mendel MusikuUsches Conversations- lexikon {Hcrhn, 1H70-79) 

P 1 rank Kleines 7'onkuns tier lex ikon, v (Lcip/tg, 1873) 

S Orgclbrand F.n< vklopedia powszeehna r ilustracjami i mapami 
(Warsaw, 1898 1911) 

BARBARA CHMARA-^AC ZKIFWKV 

Dretzel [Drelzl, Tretzel, DrechsSel, Trechsel]. German 
t'amily of musicians. Appearing under various names 
(corresponding to the changing orthography of the 
limes), they played an active part in the musical life of 
Nuremberg for four generations, from the very end of 
the 16th century to the second half of the 18th. They 
were organists and instrumentalists, and three of them - 
discussed separately below - were also composers. The 
family’s progenitor, Valentin (i) {d 1599), lived in 
Nuremberg as a respected merchant. His sons, all bom 
and dying there, were Michael, (1) Valentin (ii) and 
Wolfgang (i). Of the younger Valentin’s five sons, also 
all bom and dying at Nuremberg, three became known 
as musicians; the eldest, Hieronymus, the fourth, Georg 

(i) , and the youngest, Johannes. Wolfgang (i) was him- 
self the progenitor of a line of musicians extending over 
at least three generations. His sons (2) Georg (ii), Georg 
Wolf and Paul were among them, and the lulenist 
Wolfgang Dretzel (ii) may have been another. Georg 

(ii) 's son Georg Heinnch, also a musician, was the 
father of (3) Cornelius Heinrich, who was the most 
important musician of the entire dynasty. 

(I) Valentin Dretzel (ii) {b Nuremberg, baptized 30 
May 1578; d Nuremberg, buried 23 March 1658). 
Composer, organist and instrumentalist. As early as 
1599 he was a musician at the Frauenkirche, where he 
met many respected Nuremberg musicians, music 
lovers and patrons. He performed there as an instrumen- 
talist and in 1 604 also received a fee as an organist. Late 
•n 1616 he was recruited to stand in as organi.st of the 
Spitalkirche for Caspar Hassler, who moved to St 
Sebald after his brother-in-law Hans Christoph Haiden 
had been summarily dismissed. When Johann Staden 
took over the position at St Sebald after Hassler’s death 
1618, Dretzel succeeded him as organist of St 
Lorenz. After Staden died in 1634, Dretzel succeeded 
him at St Sebald; this was the highest position an organ- 
'll could attain in Nuremberg, and Dretzel held it until 


his death. That he was able to acquire two houses during 
the ensuing years shows (hat he was financially well off. 
At various times the town council sought his expert 
advice at organ trials. It was in this way that in 1607 he 
came into conflict with Caspar Hassler, who also saw 
him as a rival because of his skill as an organist. Hans 
Leo Hassler tried in vain to smooth over disputes be- 
tween the two organists over fees for playing at wed- 
dings. In what he said and did Caspar Hassler was easily 
led by his emotions, and it is evident that he was 
jealously concerned to maintain his professional reputa- 
tion and his material advantage. At first Dretzel also had 
difficulties with Johann Staden; a stem admonition to 
him from the town council, however, was enough to iron 
them out. Later the two men became very friendly and 
even published some music together. These good re- 
lations also extended to Staden's son Sigmund Theo- 
phil, who in 1637 dedicated his new edition of H. L. 
Hassler's Kirchengesdng to Dretzel, among other 
Nuremberg organists, and five years later Dretzel sent 
his youngest son Johannes to S. T. Staden for instruc- 
tion. 

Dretzel must have been a virtuoso organist. His play- 
ing on Hans Haidcn’s celebrated Geigenwerk during the 
course of the Nuremberg peace banquet on 25 
September 1649 was greatly admired: in the elaborate 
festival music directed by S. T. Staden he led the second 
of the four instrumental groups placed at the comers of 
the festival hall. He seems to have struck up a par- 
ticularly close friendship with the Nuremberg town 
councillor Georg Volckamer and dedicated to him 
several of his compositions, among them his principal 
publication, Sertulum musicale (1620), which even 
includes Volckamer’s portrait. In contrast to 
Renaissance collections it is not the motets for many 
voices but those for only three that are placed at the end, 
as a contribution to the new style of music. The volume 
includes two four-part ricercares and two canzonas, one 
in four parts and one in eight,which provide evidence of 
Dretzcl’s instrumental style. There are suggestions of 
the sacred concerto in an introductory symphonia and 
in occasional directions concerning the distribution of 
instruments. Between 1625 and 1630 Dretzel dedicated 
a musical greeting to Volckamer at the turn of each 
year. For the first two years the greeting took the form of 
simple, homophonic German songs in two and four parts. 
From 1627 on he added a Latin aria with continue, 
thereby demonstrating his knowledge of the new monodic 
style. In 1630, with the Thirty Years War showing 
no signs of ending, the greeting consisted of a plea for 
peace in the form of a dialogue in 27 verses and a three-part 
fugue on the chorale Erhalt ms. Herr, hei deinem Wort. 

WORKS 

{all published in Nuremberg) 

4 teutsche getsllichc Gesanglein. 4, 5w (1618) 

Magnificat odcr Lobgesang. 8vv (1620) [with J. Staden], ed. m DTB. 
XII, Jg.vii/1 (1906) 

Sertulum musicale ex saens flosculis contextum, 3-8vv, msts, be (1620) 
Lobsinget Gotl: cm schon Ncu-Jahr-Gcsanglcin, 4w (1625) 

2 schdne Ncu-Jahr-Gcsanglcin, 2, 4w (1626) 

2 schone Gcistrcichc Ncuc Jahrs Gesang, 2, 4vv, enlarged with be 
(1627) 

2 schone Geistreiche Ncue Jahrs-Gesang, 2, 4vv, be (1628) 

2 schdne Ncu Jahr Gesanglein, 2, 4vv, be (1629) 

Dialogus odcr Ncu Jahr Gesanglein (1630) 

Unscr Lcbcn w4rct 70 Jahre, funeral song. 2vv, be, in Leich-Sermon bey 
der Bestattund dess . Wilhelm Kressen . auch dess Jobst Kressen 
(1640) 

Ober dich, du theurer Mann, funeral song, 4vv. in Christliche Traur- 
und Leichpredigt . . bey . . . LeichbesUttung . . Johannis Sau- 
bcrli (1647) 
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Dreyer, Johaim Melchior {b Rottingen, 24 June 1747; d 
Ellwangen, 22 March 1824). German composer, organ- 
ist and Kapellmeister. He was a teacher and, from 1779, 
organist at the imperial collegiate church at Ellwangen. 
From 1790 until the church was secularized in 1803 he 
was the first lay Kapellmeister there, and he continued 
in the service of the city until his death. His music was 
widely circulated in the early 1 9th century; most of his 
works, both instrumental and vocal, are symphonic in 
style and form, and though deftly organized, are mostly 
superficial. Drcyer was succeeded as organist at 
Ellwangen by his son Heinrich Dreyer. Another son, 
Johann Baptiste Dreyer, was Chorvikar at the 
Ellwangen church and later the city chaplain. An oboe 
sonata {F-Pn) that has been attributed to J. M. Dreyer is 
by Domenico Maria Dreyer. 

WORKS 

{all printed works published at Augsburg, unless otherwise stated) 
Vocal (4vv, insls, unless otherwise stated) 18 missac breves, opp 2. 1 1 , 
17 (179(K1802), 6 as op 6 (1792), 12 Requiem, opp 7, 20 (17^2- 
1804); 14 Landmessen, Iv, org, ad lib 3vv, 1/2 vn, opp.8, 19 (1793- 
1803); 30 Tantum ergo, incl opp 9, 18 (1782-1802); 3 Salve regina, 
Iv, str ql (Speyer, 1784); 6 Miserere, op 3 (1791), 28 vesper p.salms. 
op 4 (1791), 24 vesper hvmns. op 5 (1791), 6 litanies, op 10 (1796), 
5 Vespers, op 12 (1797). 12 offertories, op 14 (1800), Te Deum. 
op 16 (I8()0), Deutsche Messe, vv. insts (1803), Stabat mater. 4vv. 
1793, Stiftskirche, Ellwangen 

Inst: 3 str qts, op I (Mannheim, n d.), also as sonatas, hpd/pf. vn. va. 
op I (Mannheim, n.d ), 12 syms . opp 13, 21 (1799-1808). 24 org 
sonatas, 4 vols (1800-03) 
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AUGUST SCHARNAGL 

Dreyfus, George {h Wuppertal, 22 July 1928). 
Australian composer of German ongin He settled in 
Melbourne with his refugee parents in 1939. Although 
he received no formal training as a composer, he grew 
up in a musical environment as his father was a fine 
amateur pianist. Dreyfus learnt to play the bassoon 
while at school and, after studying at the Melbourne 
University Conservator! um, he became a profcs.sional 
bassoonist in the theatre and later in the Melbourne SO 
(1953-64). His creative work was first recogni7x:d by 
the award of a West German scholarship for further 
study in Europe in 1955. In 1965 he took up com- 
position as a full-time occupation and embarked on a 
series of major works while supplementing his income 
by writing music for films, television and commercial 
advertising. He was awarded a UNESCO Fellowship 
for travel in Europe (1966) and in 1967-8 he was the 
first composer to hold the Creative Arts Fellowship at 
the Australian National University, Canberra. Dreyfus 
visited the USA at the invitation of the US State 
Department in 1969, and in 1972 he won the Henry 
Lawson Festival Australian Arts Award. Works have 
been commissioned by the Australian Musica Viva (the 
children's opera The Takeover and the Sextet for didjer- 
idu and winds), the Australasian Performing Rights 
Association (the Quintet of 1968) and the Australian 
Commonwealth government (the theme music for the 
Australian pavilion at Expo '70 and Mo). 

Dreyfus's early film scores and advertising jingles 
developed his fluency in handling small ensembles. His 
chamber songs and instrumental pieces of the 1950s 
(such as the Galgeniieder, first performed at the 1960 
Adelaide Festival of the Arts) display a gift for musical 
parody and grotesquerie, and a preference for wind 
instruments. After an intensive study of the techniques 


of serial composition, his style was consolidated in the 
works of 1960-65, in which he sought a wider range of 
instrumental usage and a more profound lyrical expres- 
sion. Typical of this period are Music in the Air and, 
particularly. From Within Looking Out (1962), whose 
musical structure derives from the shape and mood of 
the text of an Annamese street song, and in which vocal 
resources such as Sprechgesang, ornamental melisnid 
and a declamatory style arc delicately integrated with 
the enclosing instrumental sounds. After 1965 Dreyfus 
concentrated on theatre and orchestral music in larger 
forms. The Symphony no.l demonstrates not only his 
technical ingenuity, but also his desire to make an 
advanced musical vocabulary readily comprehensible 
In addition to his compositional work, Dreyfus 'has 
been very active in the promotion of new Australian 
music In 1958 he formed the New Music Ensemble for 
this purpose and also to play contemporary foreign 
works; this organization led to the establishment m 
1966 of the Melbourne branch of the ISCM, of which 
Dreyfus was made musical director. iThe George 
Dreyfus Chamber Orchestra was founded in 1970 as 
the only ensemble devoted exclusively to ihe perform- 
ance of 1 9th- and 2()th-century Australian music 
Important premieres of his own works include 
Refiections tn a Gla.ss-house an Image of Capt. Jama 
Cook which was given as part of the Cook Bicentenary 
Celebrations (1970), and the opera Garni Sands which 
was successfully staged by the University of New South 
Wales Opera in 1972. 

WORKS 
{selei live liM) 

VOCAI 

Opera Garni Sund.s, ?. (F Kclluway), 196S, Song of the Maypole 
children’s opera, I, 1968, The 'Takeover, children’s opera. I 1969, 
The Gill-tdged Kid, I (1. Siruhan), 1970 
Galgcnliedei (Morgenslern), Bai, fl, cl. bn. vn, 1957. Songs ( oniic and 
Curious. Bar, wind qiU, 1959, Wilhelm Busch Licder, S, fl, cl, hn. 
1959, Music in the Air (R Mc('uaig), Bar, tl, va. pcic, 1961, 1 rom 
Wilhin Looking Out, S. fl. va, vib, cel. 1962, Ned Kelly Ballads (T 
Burstall). 4 hn, rhythm acc , 1963, Homage to Stravinsky, chorus 
lOvv. 1968, Under ihcGumireesal Sunrise, 4 solo vv. 2 choi uses 5\\ 
1968. Reflections m a Glass-house an Image of Capt James Look, 
speaker, children's chorus, orch, 1970; Mo, Bar, str, be, 1972 
INSIRtJMI'NIAt 

Orch Ihe lllusionisl, film ballet and suite, 1964, Sym no I. 1967 
Jingles, 5 pieces, 1967; and more Jingles, 5 pieces, 1972 
('hamber Trio, fl, cl, bn, 1957, 'I’he Sea.sons. fl, va. perc, 1963, Wind 
Qnt, 1965, The Adventures of Sebastian the Fox. arr school orch 
and various insl ens with soloists, 1968, Qnt alter the Notebook ol J 
G Noverre, wind qnt, 1968, Theme Music for Expo ’70, arr pi 
1970, Sextet, didjcndu, wind qnt. 1971. Old Melbourne, bn. gui 
1973 

Hducational pieces Tor orch/ens 
Pnncipai publishers Allan's Music, Schott (London) 
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18 

Catalogue of 46 Australian Composers and their Works 

(Canberra, 1969), 5 
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26 
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■ ‘George Dreyfus’, APR A Journal, v (1971), 23 
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(1972), 18 

— ' ‘Dreyfus and the Didjendu', Musu Maker, xcni/3 (1972), 8 
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Dreyfus, Huguette {h Mulhouse, 30 Nov 1928). French 
harpsichordist. After attending the Paris Conservatoire 
and studying the harpsichord with Ruggero Gerlin in 
Siena, she began her concert career with a recital in 
Paris in 1960. Since then she has been active as a soloist 
and chamber musician specializing in the 18th century, 
but also playing some 20th-century music. Her many 
recordings include the complete harpsichord works of 
Rameau, much Couperin, Bach and ^arlalti, and piano 
trios by Haydn played on an early 19th-century piano. 
Dreyfus is harpsichord professor at the Paris Schola 
Cantorum and also lectures at the Institute of 
Musicology at the Sorbonne. Her playing is charac- 
terized by rhythmic vitality, technical brilliance and 
elegance of phrasing. 

HOWARD SCHOn 

Dreyschock, Alexander {h Zak, 15 Oct 1818, d Venice, 

1 April 1869). Bohemian pianist and composer He 
appeared in public at the age ot eight and went to Prague 
in 183.3 to study the piano and composition with 
lomasck Five years later he began a scries of long 
European tours as a virtuoso. Germany (1838), Russia 
(1840-42), Paris (spring 1843) and London; Holland, 
Austria and Hungary (1846); Denmark and Sweden 
(1849) In 1862 he was appointed to a piano professor- 
ship at the St Petersburg Conservatory; he was also 
made director of the Imperial School for theatrical 
music, and appointed court pianist. Unable to endure 
the Russian climate, he was sent to Italy in 1868, where 
he died. He was buried in Prague, at his family's wishes 
Although his repertory included many classical 
works, Dreyschock mainly performed his own pieces, 
which had no lasting success. But as a virtuoso, he 
possessed astonishing technical ability. J B. Cramer, 
who late in his life heard him in Paris, exclaimed ‘The 
man has no left hand’ here are two right hands!' In spite 
ol this skill, or perhaps because of it, Dreyschock had a 
reputation for loud playing, as Halle reported from 
London in 1843. In classical music Dreyschock per- 
formed with faultless precision, but could be cold and 
prosaic 

His brother Felix Dreyschock (1824 69) was a 
violinist who accompanied Alexander on several tours 
In 1850 he was made second Konzertmeister of the 
Leipzig Gewandhaus Orchestra and became a professor 
ol violin at the Leipzig Conservatory 
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EDWARD DANNREIJTHHR/DAVID C HARLTON 

Driessler, Johannes {h Fnednchsthal, Saarland, 26 Jan 
1921). German composer and teacher. While at .school 
he studied the organ, choral conducting and theory with 
Karl Rahner. In 1940 he went to the Colo^c 
Miisikhochschule, where he studied composition with 
William Maler: during his army service in the war he 
was able to pursue sporadic musical activities. In 1946 
^^aler, director of the North West German Music 
Academy in Dctmold, invited him to take a class m 
church music. He also taught theory and composition at 
ihe academy, of which he became director in I960, 
^riesslcr’s reputation rests above all on his church music. 


Drigo, Riccardo 

However, his success has been limited to a small circle 
within West Germany. His music shows him to be a trad- 
itional composer preferring a tonal contrapuntal style; 
his great talent is for choral composition, which he has 
developed in oratorio and even opera, but without 
having won a lasting place in the German repertory. 

WORKS 
(seleitive list) 

Operas Claudia amala, 1952, Pnn/cssin Hochmul (Miirchenoper). 

1952, Dcr Umfried (youth opera), 1957, Doktor Lu/ifcr Trux, 1958 
Orch. Pf Cone , op 27. 1953, Vc Cone , op 35, 1954; (!onc , str ino. 
op. 54, orch. 1963. Sym no 1 ‘Dum spiro spero’, op 55, 1964; Sym 
no 2 ‘Dum ludo laudo', op 60, 1966; Sym no 3 ‘Amo dum vivo*, 
op.63, sir, pcrc, 1969 

Oratorios Dcin Reich komme. op 11, 1949; Gaudia mundana, op 19, 
seculai, 1951, Dc profundis. op 22, solo vv, .small chorus, large 
chorus, wind, pf, timp, 1950 52. Darum scid gelrosl, 1954, Der 
Lebendigc, 1956, Der grossc Lobgesang, op 45. S, chorus, wind, 
1959 

Other vtical works Dcnn dein Reich komme, cantata, solo vv, 2 chor- 
uses, insls, 1947. Sinfonia sacra. 6vv, 1948, Christe clcison, op.9. 
Passion mold, 1948, 12 Spruchmotetten und 10 Spruchkanons, vv, 
1950. Bdlduin Brummsel, cantata, solo vv, orch. 1952, Altenbcrgcr 
Messe, op 33, 7vv, 10 wind. 1955; St Mark Passion, vv, 1955; 
Ikarus, op 48. sym . 2 solo vv, chorus, orch, 1960 
Org 20 Chotalsonalcn. op 30. 1954 5 

Principal publishers Barenrcitcr. Breitkopr& Hartel 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

O Ricmci ‘Johannes Dncsslei als Opcrnkomponist', Muxica, vi 
(1952), 398 

K H Schweinsbcrg ‘Johannes Driesslcrs De profundis', Musik und 
Kirthe. xxiv (1954), 8 

HANSPETER KRELLMANN 

Driffelde (// ? 1 1430-60). Composer, presumably Eng- 
lish His style suggests a younger contemporary of 
Dunstable. He may have been the Robert Dryffeld 
who was Submagisler to the choristers at Salisbury 
Cathedral in 1428 and donated a small sum to help 
repair their dormitory in 1464. The town of Driffield is 
in Yorkshire, where a large and important family named 
Driffield also flourished. The composer is known from 
only one work, a three-voice Agnus Dei in l-TRmn 92, 
whose tenor is based on Eruciavit cor meum (verse of the 
respond Rvgnum mimdi). But TRmn 90 and TRmd 93 
contain an anonymous Sanctus Regnum mundi on the 
same tenor whose music, save for 15 bars, is identical 
with that of the first and third invocations of the Agnus 
Dei 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

D H Robertson ‘Notes on some Buildings m the City and Clo.se of 
Salisbury connected with the Education and Maintenance of the 
Cathedral Chonslens’, Wiltshire 4rrhaeological and Natural History 
Magazine, xlviii (1937 8), 7 

C Wordsworth and D H Robertson ‘Salisbury Choristers, their 
Endowments, Boy-bishops, Music Teachers and Headmasters, with 
the History of the Organ', ibid, 214 
B I- Trowcll Music under the later Planiageneh (diss , U of 
C ambndge. 1960), i. .34. 40tT, 74. n. 178. 303 

Eoi further bibliography .vee Enuiano, bibliography of music to 
1600 

BRIAN TROWELL 

Drigo, Riccardo {h Padua, 30 June 1846; d Padua, 1 
Oct 1930). Italian conductor and composer. He studied 
with Jorich and Bresciani in Padua, and with Buzzolla at 
the Venice Conservatory. He taught the piano and estab- 
lished a modest reputation as a composer and conductor 
in his native town, where his opera Don Pedro di 
Portogallo was performed in 1868. In 1878 he went to 
Russia, where he remained for more than 40 years. He 
was appointed conductor of the ItaUan Opera in St 
Petersburg in 1879, resigning in 1886 to lake up the 
important post of conductor and composer to the 
Imperial Ballet. He worked with most of the leading 
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dancers and choreographers in Russia al that time, and 
conducted the first performances of Tchaikovsky’s 
Sleeping Beauty and Nutcracker, and of Glazunov’s 
Raymonda (1898); he made a new version of Swan 
Lake, for which he orchestrated some of Tchaikovsky’s 
piano pieces. His own workmanlike ballet scores, 
though musically inferior to those of his better-known 
contemporaries, were popular in their day; Arlekinada 
(also known as Harlequin's Millions), first performed in 
19(X), enjoyed international renown. The once cele- 
brated Serenade from this ballet was published in every 
kind of arrangement and is still occasionally included in 
concerts of light music. Drigo made occasional visits to 
Italy dunng his voluntary exile, and in 1920, when he 
found life in post-Revolutionary Russia uncongenial, he 
returned to Padua, where he lived quietly until his death. 
WORKS 

Don Pedro di Portogallo (opera), Padua, 1 868 

La moglie rapila (opera, E Oohsciani), Si Petersburg, 1 884 

OcharovannVy Ics [The enchanted forest] (ballet), St Petersburg, 1887 

Talisman (ballet, M Petipa), St Petersburg. 1889 

Volshcbnaya fleyla [The magic flute] (ballet, L Ivanov), St Petersburg. 

1893 

Probuzhdeniyc flori [The flowers’ reawakening] (ballet), St Petersburg, 

1894 

La cote d’azur (opera-ballet. Prince of Monaco), Monte Carlo, 1895 
Prcicstnayu zhemchu/hina [The lovely pearl] (ballet), Moscow, 1896 
Arlekinada (Harlequin's Millions) (ballet). St Petersburg. 19(K) 

Le porte-bonheur (ballet, L Tornelli). Milan, 1908 

Roman butona rozi‘[ Romance of the rosebud] (ballet), Pelrograd, 1919 

PlalTy Raffles (operetta, R Simom) 

II garofano bianco (opera, Golisciam, after A Daudel), Padua, 1929 
Choral works, pf pieces, songs 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

D L ‘R E Dngo k 40-letnemu yubilcyusluzhbr, flir vur/i/)rrrogrti</- 
skikh goxudarstvennikh teairov, xvii xviii (1919) 

S Travaglia Riccardo Dngo t’uomo e I'artista (Padua, 1929) [inci 
catalogue of works] 

M Borisoglebsky, ed Matenali po Lstoru russkovo haleia, ii (Lenin- 
grad, 1939) 

Y U Slonimsky. P I Chaykovsky i baletniv tcatr evo vremcm 
(Mo.scow, 1956) 

G Graziosi and V Fedorov ‘Dngo, Riccardo', ES 

JENNIFER SPENCER 

Drinker, Henry S(andwith) {h Philadelphia, 15 Sept 
1880; d Menon, Penn., 9 March 1965). American 
music scholar He was a lawyer by profession, but 
devoted himself in his .spare lime to music. He held 
informal gatherings at his home to sight-smg part-music, 
and from these developed the Accademia dei Dilettanti 
di Musica, a mixed choir that met at the Drinkers' home 
from 1930 to I960 to study and perform vocal music of 
the 17th to 20th centuries; he also conducted larger 
groups on Sunday evenings. Concerned that the words 
should be understood but also fit the music. Drinker 
began a series of translations remarkable for their con- 
sistent craftsmanship, faithful prosody and sheer num- 
ber: between 1941 and 1954 he translated many Bach 
works (212 cantatas, the St Matthew Passion and the St 
John Passion, the Easter and Christmas oratorios and 
the Magnificat), all Brahms’s vocal works, all Mozart’s 
chorgl works, all Schumann’s and Metner’s songs, all 
the solo songs of Wolf, Musorgsky and Schubert and all 
Schubert's partsongs. His devotion and scholarship 
were recognized in honorary degrees awarded him by 
the University of Pennsylvania (1942), Oberlin College 
(1944) and Haverford College (1949), and in his ap- 
pointments as adviser to the Juilliard School of Music, 
the Westminster Choir College, the Philadelphia 
Musical Fund Society, the American Choir Foundation 
and the Settlement Music School of Philadelphia. 


His wife, Sophie H(utchinson) Drinker (1888-1968), 
championed the cause of women in music, and to sup- 
plement her husband’s choral work founded a women's 
chorus, the Montgomery Singers, which she invited 
women to conduct. She wrote Brahms and his Women’s 
Choruses (Merion, Penn., 1952) and Music and 
Women: the Story of Women in their Relation to Music 
(New York, 1948), and was awarded the MusD by 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass., in 1949. His sister, 
Catherine Drinker Bowen (h 1897), is a well-known 
biographer, whose works include Beloved Friend: the 
Story of Tchaikovsky and Nadejda von Meek (New 
York. 1937) and Free Artist: the Story of Anton and 
Nicholas Rubinstein (New York, 1939). 

The Drinker Library of Choral Music is at the Free 
Library of Philadelphia; Sophie Drinker’s collection is 
at Smith College. 

WRITINGS 

The Chamber Music of Johannes Brahms (Philadelphia, 1932) 

Bach’s Use of Slurs in Recitativo Secco (Menon. Penn , 1946) 
Drinker Library of Choral Music Catalogue (Philadelphia, 1957) 
Accademia dei Dilettanti di Musita. 1930-1960 (Merionj, Penn . I960) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

S R Rosenbaum ‘Henry S Drinker American Choral 

Review, vii (1965), June. 4 A 

K Geinngcr. Sophie H Drinker (1888-1968)’, JAMs\ xxi (1968). 
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C D Bowen Familv Portrait (BoaUyn, 1970), 1750' 

JON Newsom 

Drischner, Max (6 Pneborn, nr. Breslau, 31 Jan 1891, 
Goslar, 25 April 1971). German church musician and 
composer. He studied theology at the universities ol 
Leipzig and Breslau, where he also took up music under 
Paul Hicschler and Hermann Lilgc. In Berlin he then 
studied with Arthur Egidi; he also studied the harpsi- 
chord with Landowska and the organ with Schweitzer 
In the early 1920s he was active in concerts devoted to 
the revival of old mu.sic Dnschner’s main position, 
from 1924 until the end of World War 11, was al the 
Nikolaikirche in Bneg, where he was organist and kan- 
tor. The Engler organ there was restored under his 
direction in 1926-8. After the war he lived in Erfurt, 
Herrenburg and finally settled in Goslar in 1955 His 
published compositions are mainly sacred choral and 
organ music. Tlte organ music in particular is based on 
older models, especially in the use of chorales. Much of 
the published sacred vocal mu.sic is intentionally 
simple; often the accompaniment may be played on 
the harmonium or piano in place of the organ. 

WORKS 
{selective list) 

Orgclchoralc und Choralfantasien, 2 vols (1931 -2), Nordihchc Toccata 
und Fugc, g, org (1936), Bncgcr Singe- und Spicibuch, 2 vols 
(1941 50), Norwegischc Volkslonsuitc, variou.s insts (1950), Die 
Weihnachtsgeschichtcnach Lukas 2, chorus, org/harmonium/pf/hpd 
(1950). Die Ostergcscbichte nach den Hvangclien, chorus, org/har- 
monium/pr/hpd (1951), Prelude and Fugue, a, org (1952) 

Sacred choruses, chorale preludes for org/pf 

Principal publishers; Barenreiter, Litlmann, Schultheiss 
WRITINGS 

‘Muaikalische Bewegung und Kirchcnmu&ik’, Schlesisches Blait fur 
evangeltsche Kirchenmusik , Ivii (1926) 

‘Frcundschafl zwischen dem Urwald-Doktor und eincm schlesischc 
Kantor’, Hetmathlatt fur die Kreise Strehlen/Ohlau, xvii (1968), H 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

P Eckhardt ‘Max Drischner und sein SchalTen’, Musik und Ktrche, xin 
0941), 143 

F Fcldmann ‘Drischner, M.tx', M(IC 

WILLIAM D GODCJtR 

Dri§coll, Loren (h Wyoming, 14 April 1928). American 
tenor. He studied at Syracuse University and at Boston 



University. After singing frequently on American radio, 
he was engaged by the Deutsche Oper, Berlin, in 1962, 
and has been a valuable member of the company. He 
created Lord Barral in Henze's Der junge Lord at Berlin 
U965) and Dionysus in The Bassands at Salzburg 
(1966 ). His light, lyrical voice is always used with 
intelligence and a fine regard for the text, both in opera 
and in his wide concert repertory. 

ALAN BLYTH 

Driving. A 17th-century term for syncopation. 'Driving 
note' is a syncopated note. 

Droardus Trecensis. An otherwise obscure figure, 
Magistcr Droard of Troyes is named in the 12th- 
century Calixtinc MS {ESC) as author of two florid 
iwo-part settings of the Benedwamus Domino 

Drocos, Jean. An alternative name of Obadiah the 
Proselyte; see JF.WISH MUSK:, §1, 2(iv). 

Drogheda, 1 1th Earl of [Ponsonby, Charles Garrett] {h 
London, 23 April 1910). British financier and opera 
administrator He was educated at Eton and Trinity 
College, C'ambridgc In the early 19.30s he founded a 
chamber music society with friends and helped to pro- 
mote newly formed quartets; after the war he look an 
active part in the development of the Haydn- Mozart 
Society. He joined the board of the Royal Opera House, 
Covent Ciarden, in 1954, and was elected chairman in 
1958, remaining in that post until 1974. Here he helped 
in engaging Georg Solti as musical director in 1961, 
and with him and Sir David Webster he effected the 
transformation of the Royal Opera from a resident com- 
pany based on Bntish singers giving opera in repertory 
to an international house based on a stagume system and 
using the world's leading artists. He took a constant, 
positive interest in both the artistic and financial sides 
of running Covent Garden, including the creation of the 
Royal Opera House Benevolent Fund. Partly through 
Ins influence, opera and ballet were more widely 
accepted as part of the national heritage during his 
chairmanship. He is also joint chairman of Youth and 
Music and president of the Contemporary Dance 
fhcalrc. His career outside music was mostly spent on 
the Financial Times (as managing director 1945 70, 
and subsequently as chairman), where he took a keen 
interest in the day-to-day running of the newspaper's arts 
page 

ALAN BLYTH 

Broghierina, La. See CHIMHNTI, MARGHLRITA. 

Dromael [Dromal. DroumaelJ, Jean {h (1600; d 
Ticgc, ?afler 1650). South Netherlands composer and 
'>mger. He is referred to as a duodenus at the collegiate 
church of Stc Croix, Liege, on 17 August 1615, and he 
seems to have spent his life in its service. By June 1627 
he had taken orders. About 1629 he seems to have 
become succentor (the title-pages of his publications of 
1640 and 1642 record him as such), and he was almost 
certainly the succentor who appears in a document 
giving a complete list of the personnel at Ste Croix on 9 
September 1650. J4e was no longer succentor by 3 
December 1655. 


Droste-Hulshoff, Annette von 637 

WORKS 
{all incomplete) 

Scrium musicum quorundam sarlctoruin, A-6vv, be (Antwerp. 1640) 
Convivium musicum, 2-6vv, insls, be, op.2 (Antwerp, 1641) 

Corona sanctorum omnium sivc motetta concertata. 2vv, insts, op 3 
(Antwerp, 1641) 

Missae sex. iitaniae, 4 7vv, be (org), op 4 (Antwerp, 1642) 
BIBLKXiRAPHY 

E vandcr Stracten La musique aux Pays-Bas avant le XIX* siecle 
(Brussels, 1867-88//? 1 969) 

JOSfv QUITIN 

Drone (i) (Fr. bourdon., Ger. Bordun or, with bagpipes. 
Slimmer, Brummer, It. hordone). A sustained droning 
sound, or a musical instrument or part of an instrument 
which produces such a sound and maintains it through a 
piece or section of music. Instrumentally produced 
drones generally accompany melodies played on the 
same instrument or on another, and are usually tuned to 
the keynote of the melodies and often to its 5th also. 
Traditionally the term is best known in connection with 
bagpipes, most of which comprise one or more drones. 
It has also been used to denote the drone strings of a 
hurdy-gurdy. 

Studies of non-European and folk music have brought 
the terms ‘drone’ and 'bourdon' into wide use, c.g. for 
sustained open-string techniques on folk fiddles and 
lutes; the held tonic required by most Indian music and 
often supplied by a separate performer, a deep note 
hummed by a flautist as he plays; the monotone of 
Tibetan trumpets; or the continuous sound produced on 
a string drum or Proven 9 al tabor. The term has also 
been employed in historical studies in connection with 
early organs. 

The origins of the drone are uncertain. It occurs in 
primitive music but is not broadly characteristic of it. 
The drone probably became established dunng the early 
growth of musical systems in western Asia, though there 
is no strong evidence for it before Hellenistic times, 
when It had a place in at least some kinds of popular 
music (.vee Bagpipe). 

ANTHONY C. BAINES 

Drone (ii). See BUM BASS. 

Drostc-Hiilshofr, Annette von {b Hiilshoff, nr. Munster, 
Westphalia, 14 Jan 1797, d Meersburg, 24 May 1848). 
German poet and composer. She came from a musical 
family and studied the piano and singing, beginning to 
compose around 1 820. Largely through the influence of 
her brother-in-law, Lassberg, she became interested in 
collecting old Volkslieder and contributed to the collec- 
tions of Ludwig Uhland and August von Haxthausen. 
This interest culminated in her arrangement of the 
Lochamer Liedcrbuch for voice and piano (cl 836). In 
addition, she composed many lieder to poetry by herself 
and others (c.g. Goethe, Brentano and Byron). Her liter- 
ary talent was so highly respected that Robert 
Schumann, through Clara, requested an opera libretto 
from her in 1845. She began composing several operas 
of her own, but these were never completed. Compared 
to that of contemporary lieder, Droste-HiilshofTs style 
is simple, showing the influence of the Volkslied, and 
with the voice usually dominating the piano. A few 
lieder are recitative-like in texture (e.g. Wer nie sein 
Brot), while others contain occasional awkward melodic 
dissonances and harmonic cross-relations. Collections 
of her songs have been edited by Christoph Schliiter 
{Lieder mil Klavier-Begieitung, Munster, 1877) and by 
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K. G. Fellerer (Lieder und Gesdnge^ Munster, 1954). 
Although composition was more important to her than 
writing poetry, her lasting creative achievement is as a 
poet rather than a composer. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

J Blaschke* ‘Annette von Droste-HiilshofT und ihre Beziehungcn zur 
Musik', Neue Musikzeitung, xxiii (1902), 77, 93, 105 
J. Mcicr and F. Seeman ‘Volksli^aufzeichnungen der Dichlcnn 
Annette von Droste-HuIshofT, Jb fur Volkshed-Forschung, i (1928), 
79 118 

K G Fellerer: ‘Das Lochamer Liederbuch in dcr Bearbeitung der 
Annette von Drostc-HulshofT, Mf v (1952), 200 

• ‘Annette von Droste-HiilshofT als Musikerin’, AMw^ x (1953), 41 

MARCIA J. CITRON 

Drouet, Louis (h Amsterdam, 1792; d Berne, 8 Sept 
1873). French flautist. He played at the Paris 
Conservatoire at the age of seven, and though he did not 
study his instrument at that institution, it is recorded 
that he worked at composition with Mehul and Reicha. 
In the early ISOOs he made successful concert tours 
with his father, and about 1 808 he was appointed soloist 
to the King of Holland. In 1811 came an invitation from 
the emperor to visit Pans, where he received a similar 
appointment. Drouet’s success in Paris was immense, 
though in the opinion of many he remained second to 
Tulou. After the restoration of Louis XVIII he was 
appointed first flute in the royal chapel. Success and 
honours in France did not, however, reduce his desire to 
appear as a travelling virtuoso. 

In 1817 Drouet paid his first visit to England, where 
he produced a sensation, though here he had to contend 
with the rivalry of Charles Nicholson, whose fluency 
and huge tone had greatly influenced English taste. 
Some said Drouet disguised poor intonation by sheer 
technical brilliance. About 1818 Drouet set up a flute 
business in London, and instruments were made to his 
specification by Cornelius Ward, but after a year this 
failed in the face of the popularity of Nicholson’s type of 
instrument. Late in 1819 Drouet went again on his 
travels in Europe, once more with great success. For 
three years he stayed in Naples as director of the Royal 
Opera, and then returned to Holland, where he lived in 
some obscurity. In 1828 Mendelssohn persuaded him 
out of retirement, and the next year he again went to 
England. Between then and 1860 he went to Pans, 
Gotha (where he remained for 1 5 years), London again. 
New York and Frankfurt. 

Drouet never used nor recommended a flute with 
more than eight keys, though by 1827 (when he 
produced an admirable tutor in parallel columns, 
French and German) he was using an up-to-date 
French-type flute with pillar-mounted keys. His method 
of double-tonguing did not always meet with approval 
though it seems to have served him well. It is said that 
he used the word 'territory’ in demonstrating it to 
English pupils. 

In addition to his tutor, Drouet left a large number of 
compositions, none of great musical merit though 
admirably conceived as vehicles for virtuoso perform- 
ance. His Cent etudes pour la flute is, however, a 
remarkable work running to 321 folio pages, and was 
reprinted several times. Some of his duos etc, composed 
expressly as technical studies, are also still valuable. 

PHILIP BATE 

Drotmuiel, Jean. See Dromael, JHAN. 

Droadov, Anatoly Nikolayevich {b Saratov, ? 4 Nov 
1883; d Moscow, 10 Sept 1950^ Russian composer. 


musicologist and teacher. Information on Drozdov, who 
for a long time was not mentioned in the USSR, is 
contradictory and indefinite; even his year of birth is 
unsure, though early sources give 1883. He apparently 
studied at the Ecole de Droit in Paris (1902-4) and then 
simultaneously at the law faculty and the conservatory 
in St Petersburg. In 1905 he took part in the revolution- 
ary unrest at the conservatory, from which he graduated 
in 1909 as a piano pupil of Dubasov. He graduated 
from the university in 1910. From that year he worked 
as a lecturer and writer on music, holding appointments 
as director and piano teacher at the Ekatcrinodar Music- 
Institute (1911-16), teacher of the theory of musical 
expression at the Petrograd Conservatory (1916-17), 
professor of history at the Saratov Conservatory 
(1918-20), teacher at the Moscow Conservatory 
(1920-24), piano teacher at the Skryabin Musical 
Technical College, Moscow (1922- 31). director of the 
Skryabin College (1927-8), lecturer and pianist at the 
Philharmonic (1932-44) and piano tea,cher at the 
October Revolution Music Teaching Institute (1941 6) 
Drozdov composed orchestral works, piano pieces, 
chamber music, choral pieces and songs. Influenced by 
Wagner, Liszt and contemporary French composers, he 
was stylistically closer to Rakhmaninov, \ Lyadov or 
Lyapunov than, for example, Skryabin. As ah editor and 
arranger he concentrated on Ukrainian folk music. 

WORKS 
{selective list) 

TaneU ulcshcniya [Dance of joy), op 9 [Irom mimodrama Mladinn 
palomidj, pf (1922), Soiiala-fanlasia. op 10. vc, pf. 1919, PI Qiu 
op 1 1 (1928). Pflno, op 19 (1930) 

Principal publishers Murgi/, Universal 

WRITINGS 

‘Svobodnaya mu/ika’ [Free music), Svohodnava muzikiL ii (Si 
Petersburg, 1911) 

‘Zhivopis I mu/ilca' [Painting and musicl. Trudi vserosstvskovo \ 
khudozhnikov (Si Petersburg, 1911) 

‘Vshir ill vglub'^’ [In breadth or depth"^], MS, i/2 (1915) 

‘Emolsiya i lormoosoznaniyc v mu/ikal’nom vo/priyatii' [Emotion and 
form -consciousness in musical reception). MS, ii/3 (1916) 

‘M Cinesin “Rekviem" lif.S. ii/4 (1916) 

‘Sovrcmcnniymuzi'karno-khudozlicstvenniykriiris’[Thccontcmporjr\ 

musical-artistic crisisl, Khronika (1917), no 19 
‘Mu/ikal’naya istoriya i mu/.ilcarnoyc ispolncniye' [Music history and 
musical performance], MuzikaVnaya nuv (1924), no 4 
‘A N Drozdov o svoyom Ivorchcslvc' [Drozdov on his workl 
Sovremennaya muzika (1925), no 1 1 
“1905 god v Leningradskoy konservatorii’, Muzika i revohutma 
(1926), no 1-2 

‘Frants List’, Muzika i revotyut.siva (1926). no 7-8 
‘N K Metncr’, Muzika i revolyutsiya (1926). no 4 
*S. Prokofyev i evo opera “Lyubov’ v tryom apcl'sinum” Muzika i 
revolyutxiya (1926), no. 10 

‘Lcklsiya-konlscrl L S Tcrmcna’ (I hcrcmin’s studio concert). Muzika i 
revolyutsiya (1927), no 5-6 

‘M F. Gnesin i evo tvorchestvo’, Muzika i revolyutsiya (1927), no 10 
Mikhail Fahianovtch Gnesin (Moscow, 1927) 

‘Pamyali Edvarda Gngal [In memory of Grieg], Muzika i revolvuiMvo 
(1927). no.9 

‘Klod Clcbusiy’, Muzika i revolyutsiya (1928), no 3 
Aleksander Sergeyevich Dargomizhsky (Moscow, 1929) 

‘Gektor Berlio/’, Muzika i revolyutsiya (1929), no 1 
Nikolay Andreyevich Rimsky- Korsakov (Moscow, 1929) 

‘ “Vam burya vorota otkrila'* (iz vospominaniy o N A. Rimskoni 
Korsakovim i studenchsekom dvizhenii v 1905 godu)’. Sovetskou 
iskusstvo (1938), no.80 

‘Vospominaniya o A N Skryabinc’ [Memoir of Skryabin], Sos 
(1946), no. 1 2 

‘Pamyali I P Shishova’, SovM (1947), no.4 

‘Novoyc o kompozitore A D Zhiline', SovM (1950), no 10 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

G B Bernandt and I. M Yampol’sky /f/o o mwrfte [Writers on 
music], 1 (Moscow, 1971), 291 

DETLEF GOJOW^ 



Drozdowski, Jan [Jordan, Jan] {h Krakow, 2 Feb 1857; 
d Krakow, 21 Jan 1918). Polish writer on music, 
pedagogue and pianist. His father fought in the 
Revolution of 1831, after which he settled in Krakow 
and founded one of the first piano factories in Poland. 
Orozdowski studied music at Krakow with Kazimierz 
Hofman, Antoni Plachecki and Wladyslaw 2elenski, 
at Warsaw with Aleksander Michalowski and at the 
Vienna Conservatory with Julius Epstein, Dachs and 
Bruckner. From 1889 until his death he taught the 
piano at the Krakow Conservatory and lectured on the 
history and theory of music. He was also a music critic, 
occasionally writing under the pseudonym Jan Jordan. 
WRITINGS 

Vwagi nad mechamzmem gry najoriepiame [Remarks on ihe mechan- 
ism of piano playing] (Krakow, 1893) 

Zasadv muzyki [Hnnciple-s of music] (Krakow, 1898) 

'larys historii muzyki [An oullinc history of music] (Krakow, 1901, 
2/1912) 

PHDAGOGIC AL WORKS 

S:koia studidw na forte plan, ulozona z etiud rdznych kompozvtordw 
[Practice studies for the piano, compiled from eludes of various 
composers] (Krakow, 1886) 

Svsiematvczna szkola grv na foriepian (Systematic school of piano 
playing] (Krakow, 1897, 2/1898) 

Srkola gry na fortcpian z uwzgli^dmeniem motvwdw ludowvrh polskith 
[School of piano playing including Polish folk motifs] (Krakow, 
1905) 

( wuzcmaprzygotowuwcze na forteptan [Prepaialory exercises m piano 
playing] (Krakow, n d.) (in Pol, and Pr ] 
hnika gry na fortepianie [The technique ol piano playing] (Krakow, 
n d ) [in Pol and Gcr ] 
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HL?.BItTA DZlfBOWSKA 

Dnicker, Stanley (h Brooklyn, NY, 4 Feb 1929) Amer- 
ican clannettist He started playing at the age of ten and 
became a pupil of Leon Russianoff. At 16 he was ap- 
pointed first clarinet in the Indianapolis SO and at 19 
joined the New York PO, becoming its principal clarin- 
ettist in 1960. As a soloist Drucker has performed with 
the Busch Chamber Players and the Juilliard Quartet. 
He has not followed the modem free style of playing but 
the classical, achieving impeccable control of lone and 
phrasing. In 1968 he joined the slatT of the Juilliard 
School. He has edited clarinet music and compiled an 
exhaustive .senes of orchestral studies. 

PA ML LA WESTON 

Druckman, Jacob (h Philadelphia, 26 June 1928). 
American composer. The most important influences on 
his early compositional development were his studies 
with Persichetti and Mennin at the Juilliard School 
(1949-56), with Copland at Tanglewood (1949-50) 
and at the Ecole Normale de Musique, Paris, while on a 
fuibright Fellowship (1954). After completing the 
master’s degree, he returned to teach at the Juilliard 
School and remained there until 1972. During that 
period he also taught part-time at Bard College (1961- 
7) and served for one year (1971-2) as director of the 
Yale University electronic music studio. In 1972 he was 
appointed associate professor of composition and direc- 
tor of the electronic music studio at Brooklyn College, 
^’>ty University of New York. 

Many of Druckman’s compositions of the 1950s are 
t^or small ensembles of instruments and voices, but he 
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also composed a number of ballet scores and other 
orchestral and choral compositions for larger en- 
sembles. His concern with the voice continued into the 
early 1960s, but then electronic music began to arouse 
his interest, and in 1965 he became associated with the 
Columbia-Pnneeton Electronic Music Center. His 
work in this medium gave rise to a series of major 
compositions for tape and live performers, compositions 
whose exploration of the interaction of electronic and 
live sound is of particular interest and value. He 
received a second Guggenheim Fellowship to work in 
the studios of the ORTF (1968), a commission from the 
Juilhard Quartet for his String Quartet no. 2 (1966) and 
one from the Koussevitzky Foundation for IVindows for 
orchestra (1972), which won him a Pulitzer Prize for 
that year. Druckman’s music is highly dramatic, rich in 
gesture and incident, and its aptness for dance is evident 
in the use of several of his scores by the Joffrey City 
Center Ballet. His writings include an article on 
Stravinsky’s orchestral style for the Juilliard Review of 
spring 1957 

WORKS 
(seleiliw list) 

Orch Windows. 1972, Mirage, 1975, Chiaroscuro. 1976 7 
Vocal Dark upon the Harp (Psalms), Mez, 2 tpt, hn, trbn, tuba, 2 pcrc, 
l%2, Antiphonics, 2 choruses, 1963, The Sound of Time (N, 
Mailer), S, pf, 1964, orchd 1965, Sacred Service, T, chorus, org, 
1967, Lamia, S, 2 orch, 1974 

Insi Duo, vn. pf. 1950, Sir Ql no 2, 1966, Incenters, 13 insls, 1968, 
Valentine, db, 1969. Other Voices, brass qnl, 1976 
With tape Animus 1, trbn. tape, 1966. Animus 11, female v. 2 pcrc, tape, 
1968; Animus III, cl, tape, 1969, Orison, org. tape, 1971; Synapse, 
tape. 1971, l>;h/ie contente che I'alme beate [after Cavalli] wind qnt, 
tape, 1973 

Principal publisher Associated Music Publishers 

AUSTIN CLARKSON 

Drum (Fr. tambour, Ger. Trommel: It. tamburo). A 
percussion instrument made in many varieties that has 
been known in almost every age and country. 

I General 2. Bass drum 3 Side drum 4. Tenor drum 
1 General. A drum may be defined as a membrano- 
phonc, composed of a skin or skins (or plastic material) 
stretched over a frame or body-shell of wood, metal, 
earthenware or bone. The so-called slit-drum is in fact a 
percussion lube and thus an idiophone, not a membrano- 
phone; for this reason it was formerly called a slit- 
gong Drums are sounded in three ways: percussion, 
where they arc struck with the bare hands or with 
beaters, or shaken as in the case of rattle drums in India 
and Tibet; friction, where the membrane, or a slick or 
cord in contact with it, is rubbed, as in many parts of 
Afnca, and plucking, where a string knotted below the 
membrane is plucked so that its vibrations are trans- 
ferred to the skin, as in Indian plucked drums. Most 
drums, however, are struck, and may be classified ac- 
cording to the shape of their body-shell as follows: 
kettledrums, where the body is bowl-shaped; tubular 
drums, subdivided into those with cylindrical, barrel- 
shaped, double-conical, hourglass-shaped, conical or 
goblet-shaped bodies; and frame drums (see figs.l, 2 
and 3) Tubular drums may be further subdivided into 
those which have a single skin and are open-ended, a 
single skin and are closed, or a double skin. The 
membrane in each case may be glued, nailed, laced or 
lapped to the body of the drum, or attached by a com- 
bination of these methods. In kettledrums and tubular 
drums the body-shell acts as a resonator. 

Drums, with other percussion instruments such as 
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rattles and concussion slicks, were probably among the 
earliest instruments. The possibility of the early use of a 
skin held taut over a receptacle is evident in certain 
extant instruments in South Africa and elsewhere. There 
IS evidence that the first membrane drums proper con- 
sisted of naturally hollow tree trunks (or vessels hol- 
lowed by simple tools or fire) covered at one or both 
ends with the skins of water animals, fish or reptiles, and 
later with the skins of hunted game and cattle. 

In many areas, m addition to their use as message 
drums and rhythm instruments, drums serve numerous 
sacred or ritual purposes and arc credited with magical 
powers. The drum has been and still is indispensable in 
many parts of the world, and remains the most compel- 


ling and significant oLall percussion instruments. In the 
most ancient civilizations the popularity of all kinds of 
drum is established by numerous representations of the 
instrument in a variety of shapes and sizes in the art ol 
Egypt, Assyna, India and Persia. Membrane drums in 
the form of the timpanon and the tambourine were 
known to the Greeks and Romans. Small kettledrums in 
pairs (hemispherical or egg-shaped) and tabors of 
Arabic or Saracenic origin came to Europe during the 
period of the 13th-century crusades. Larger kettle- 
drums reached the West from the Ottoman Empire dur- 
ing the 15th century. These inspired the European useoi 
cavalry kettledrums. The large tabor, the precursor of 
the present military and orchestral side drum, appeared 
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(S) (h) (I) 

/ (t') (hangf^o (douhle-headed hourglass drum). Korea, (/) donno (laced douhlc-headed hourglass drums, with curved 
healers) of the roval mpmtin ensemble. Ghana, (g) frame drum, Ixidakh. (h) r/iga (double-headed frame drum, with 
handle and crooked beater), Bhutan. (/) than and roumanea (goblet drums), Kampuchea 

in Europe during the 13th century, being adopted with kettledrums (Timpani) In the second category the most 

other customs by the armies of western Europe from important instruments are the bass, side and tenor drums, 

their oriental foes. 

This article deals with the non-tunable membrane 2. Bass drum (Fr. grosse caisse\ Ger. grosse Trommel; 

drum in Western art music. For details of other types of It. gran cassa, gran tamburo). The largest of the orches- 

drum and their regional variants see FRAMh DRUM, tral drums of indefinite pitch, consisting of a cylindrical 

Friction drum, KP'n'LP.DRUM and Siring drum, shell of wood with two heads (hide or plastic) lapped 

lor a list of many non-Western drums, together with onto hoops placed over the open ends of the shell and 

‘tn index of references to such instruments (and illus- secured by counter-hoops. The heads are tensioned by 

irations of them), see the entry ‘Drum’ in Appendix A. means of threaded rods which lie across the shell. 

In the orchestra, membrane drums fall into two (Rope-tensioning is now almost exclusive to regimental 

divisions: instruments producing sounds of definite drums; see fig.4.) This scrcw-tensioning is arranged in 

musical pitch and instruments of indeterminate pitch, two ways; single tension, in which each rod runs from 

The most impoiiant instruments in the first category are hoop to hoop and the heads arc drawn up together; and 
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2. Silhouettes of drum shapes- (a) kettledrum, {h) tubular 
or evlindrical, (r) barrel, {d) conical, (c) double- 
conical, if) hourglass, {g) goblet, (h) frame 



3 Various internal drum shapes in cross-section’ (a) 
conical drum with hourglass-shaped interior {kendang, 
Bali, Indonesia), (/>) single-skin drum (engalabi, Ganda 
people, Uganda), ic) goblet drum {ntimbo. Nyoro people. 
Uganda) 


separate tension, in which each head is drawn up 
independently. The single-headed bass drum known as 
the gong drum, popular for over a century (particularly 
in England), is less seen today. The gong drum has a 
narrow shell open on one side, the other side being 
closed with a screw-tensioned drumhead. Despite its 
admirable resonance, a single-headed bass drum fails m 
certain .respects, for unless the diameter of the head is 
exceptionally large, the instrument tends to give off a 
definite note (as do all single-headed drums). There is 
also a slight lack of depth in the lone produced from a 
drumhead mounted on a narrow open cylinder com- 
pared with that produced when a deeper cylinder is 
enclosed with two drumheads. The orchestral bass drum 
should be not less than 80 cm in diameter and 40 cm 
deep. Drums with a diameter of approximately 100 cm 
and a depth of 50 cm are not unusual. Smaller drums 
serve particular purposes in the theatre, light orchestras 
and rhythm bands. 

In the large orchestra the bass drum is normally 
played from a standing position and is iupported on a 
stand or suspended in a frame with a swivel attachment 
for moving the instrument to any angle ksce fig. 5). It is 
usual for the drum to be played with Ihemeads vertical 
(as on the march), though, in certain ciipumstances it 
IS played upright. For the normal single sttbke the drum 
IS struck with a large felt-headed slick \of suHicient 
weight to extract the full tone. For general purposes the 
head is struck with a glancing blow midway between the 
centre and the rim. The beater is usually held in the nght 
hand, the left hand (in the case of a single-headed drum) 
controlling the length of the note where required. With a 
double-headed drum, the fingers of the right hand ‘still’ 
the vibrations, while the left hand controls the reverbera- 
tion of the opposite head. In a succession of short 
notes, the drum is struck in the centre to minimize the 
sonority. A tremolo is produced (as is the roll on the 
timpani) by single beats from hand to hand. Less bulky 
beaters, such as those used on the timpani, arc 
frequently used for the roll; other beaters to suit par- 
ticular purposes include those with heads of hard felt or 
wood. Occasionally, a sustained note is effected by 
means of a double-headed beater (formerly called u 
tampon). Here, a rapid oscillating movement of the wrist 
of one hand brings both heads of the stick into contact 
with the drumhead. (This effect was scored for by 
Dukas in L'apprenti sorcier, and by Stravinsky in The 
Firebird). A roll is produced with a double-headed 
beater when one player combines cymbals with bass 
drum; this orchestral practice infuriated Berlioz, who 
considered the result an ignoble noise, fit only for bands 
at tea-gardens (see CYMBALS). 

In the East a form of bass drum dates back to the 
Sumerians. Instruments almost the height of the player 
are seen on Sumenan sculptures dated 2500 BC. Egyp- 
tian relics include drums in various shapes: with large 
(braced) heads, or with narrow heads and deep shells 
similar to the English long drum. The evidence of East- 
ern legends suggests that the drum was introduced into 
China from Central Asia as early as 3500 BC. A giant 
drum, the hiuen-kou, is said to have been invented for 
the exclusive use of the imperial palace in 1122 BC. In 
Europe, the drum described by Isidore of Seville (f600 
AD) as symphonia, ‘a hollow wood, covered with skin on 
either end, that the musicians strike with sticks from 
both sides’ suggests a form of bass drum. An early 16th- 
century painting by Carpaccio (fig.6) shows a Turkish 
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musician playing a drum almost exactly the same shape 
and size as the modem military bass drum, which in fact 
was an adaptation of the iabl’ turki, and was known as 
the Turkish drum until the early 19th century. A large 
cylindrical drum supported on the player’s chest is seen 
on a mid- 16th century German engraving. 

The bass drum remained a rarity in Europe until the 
1 8th century when the imitation of the Turkish 
Janissary bands became fashionable in European 
military bands and, on appropriate occasions, in orches- 
tral music. Early experiments are seen in Freschi's 
opera Berenice performed in 1680, and in an early 18th- 
century work by Gottfried Finger entitled Concerto alia 
iurchesta. Among the Classical composers Gluck seems 
to have made the earliest use of the bass drum, in he 
each dupe (1761). He was followed by Mozart in Die 
Entfuhrung (1782), by Haydn in his ‘Military’ 
Symphony (1794) and by Beethoven in his Ninth 
Symphony ( 1 823). The drum used in the orchestra until 
well into the 19th century could have been the narrow 
Turkish type with one or possibly two heads, or a 
double-headed drum with a cylindrical shell of wood, 
longer from head to head than was its diameter which 
was approximately 50 cm. This instrument was known 
in England as the long drum. It was rope-tensioned in 
the manner of many medieval drums; the cord pas.sed 
through holes in the counter-hoops and across the shell 
in ‘V’ formation, and was tightened by leather braces 
known as buffs or tug-ears Since the time of Haydn and 
Mozart a long drum has frequently been illustrated as 
being struck in the oriental fashion, that is with a stick 
on one side, and a switch of twigs or a split-rod on the 
other side, or at times the switch striking the frame of 
the drum; this effect was indicated m the notation by the 
use of both up and down tails, the upward tails being for 
the switch (.see JANISSARY MUSIC). The long drum con- 
tinued as an instrument of the military band and else- 
where throughout the 18th century and the early part of 
the 19th century. It was eventually displaced by the 
‘military’ bass drum, a rope-tcnsioned drum with a nar- 
row shell Screw-tensioning was applied to instruments 
of this type before 1850. Kastner in his Manuel gem^ral 
de musique militaire (1848) illustrated a grosse caisse 
nouveau modele with 1 5 tensioning rods. 

In 1857 the British firm of Distin built the ‘world’s 
largest drum’, a single-headed drum with a diameter of 
about 240 cm. There are now larger drums, such as the 
‘Disneyland Big Bass Drum’ built in the USA in 1961 
This instrument has a diameter of around 370 cm. 
While instruments of this description arc rarely seen on 
the concert platform, it has become customary to use 
the largest available bass drum in Verdi’s Requiem, and 
consequently a large orchestral drum is often referred to 
as a ‘Verdi gran cassa\ a term which could be applied to 
the renowned Lambeg drum, a large rope-iensioned 
bass drum used in functions (including drumming 
competitions) connected with the Orange Lodges of 
Northern Ireland. 

The fact that many notable composers have used the 
bass drum so freely established its importance as an 
orchestral instrument, and one that is effective over a 
wide dynamic, rhythmic and colour range. It appears 
constantly in orchestral scores from Gluck onwards, in 
early instances as a timekeeper. Romantic composers 
such as Berlioz, Liszt (who is credited with having 
introduced the, roll in Ce qu'on entend sur la montagne^ 
1849), Wagner, Verdi and Sibelius used the instrument 



4 Military bass drum (unbraced) bv H. Potter. London, 
i 1930 



5. Orchestral bass drum on swivel stand by the L. W, 
Hunt Drum Co., London. cl935 
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Ex. 2 
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headed drum with one or more snares on the struck 
head. In the majority of cases the heads were tensioned 
with cords going diagonally to and fro from one head to 
the other, with thongs to close the ‘V’ formation 
and add tension to the vellums (a system of bracing 
known to the ancient Egyptians). There is some pictorial 
evidence for the use of a flesh hoop, but generally speak- 
ing artists portrayed the rope threaded directly into the 
vellum (see fig. 10). Sheepskin or calfskin was normally 
used for the heads of the tabor, but there is evidence of 
occasional use of other skins, such as pig or goat. Dur- 


ing the 13th century the tabor appeared in a larger form, 
adopted with other customs by the armies of western 
Europe (particularly by the Swiss mercenary regiments) 
from their oriental foes. The association of drum and fife 
is recorded in the Chronicles of the City of Basle for 
1332. The instrumentalists, who were incorporated in a 
guild, ranked as high officials and were an essential 
feature at all public festivals. In England, an early notice 
of the large tabor is contained in an entry in the Privy 
Purse expenses of Henry VII who, in 1492 gave to ‘2 
Sweehes grctc taborers' the sum of £2. The small tabor 
continued its function as a folkdance instrument, par- 
ticularly as a companion of the pipe (known in England 
as ‘whittle and dub’). The larger drum developed into an 
important military instrument. In England m the 16th 
century the name tabor or tabrett was displaced by 
‘drome’, ‘dromme’, ‘drume’, etc. An ensemble providing 
dinner music for Queen Elizabeth I is said to have 
included side drums, kettledrums, trumpets, cornetts 
and fifes. Entries in the royal Pnvy Purse expenses show 
that Elizabeth paid her three ‘Drumsledji' £18 5s each 
yearly. (‘Drumsled’ or ‘drumslade’ is ( Old English, 
derived from the Dutch or Low German word meaning 
drumbeat, hence ‘dromsladcs’ are drum-waters.) Like 
the tabor, the si/e of the side drum varied ponsidcrablv 




M 
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//. Flemish tabor portrait of Pierson la Hues, drunma 
to the Guild of Archers of Antwerp {I5SI) hv 
Congnet, in the Komnklijk Museum voor Schoni' 
Kunsien, Antwerp 


10. Rope-tensumed tabor, showing snare on the strud 
head' reliej {cl 4 54) by AgosUno di Duccio, in the Chutdi 
of S Francesco, Rimini 
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Arbeau in his OrMsographie (1588) described and 
illustrated a French side drum measuring (he said) two- 
and-a-half pieds in diameter and depth, closed at each 
end with parchment sWins (secured by two hoops) bound 
with cords to keep them taut and played with two sticks. 
Unlike the tabor the side drum was invariably played 
with two sticks, and by the 1 6th century the snare was 
below the lower head (where it is today), instead of 
above the upper head as on the tabor. Praetorius in his 
Syntagma musicum, h (2/1619) illustrated a side drum 
59 cm in diameter and depth (sec fig. 12). This instru- 
ment had a single snare on the lower head. 

Little music was written for the drum during the 
Middle Ages. Such drum music as still exists is military, 
and consists mainly of instructions for the instrument's 
use in signalling and pace-making, little being said 
regarding its technique. Arbeau’s OrMsographie is the 
earliest important source of information. Arbeau set 
down certain rhythms presumably u.sed by the French 
drummers of his penod. He listed the sounds he gave to 
the various units in his tabulations as follows: minim, 
one tap of the stick - tan\ two crotchets, two taps of the 
stick tere\ four quavers, four taps of the stick /re. 
Mersenne in his Harmonic imiverselle (1636 7) spoke of 
the round beat {baton rompu): single beating {baton 
rond), single and double beatings {balon mcslc)\ and of 
players who beat the drum at such a speed that it was 
impossible to follow each beat 

in addition to its use as a military instrument the side 
drum served a purpose in naval routine On board ship 
(until IH65) It was concerned with action-calls, burial at 
sea, flogging and ‘walking the plank’. Drake’s drum (a 
side drum) is considered to be the most famous object in 
all the Drake sagas It is immortalized in llenry 
Newbolt's famous poem* ‘ . an' drum them up the 

Channel as we drummed them long ago'. 

Francis Markham in his Five Decades and Epistles of 
Warre (1622) referred to the duties of military drum- 
mers in sounding the discharge or breaking up of the 
Watch, Randle Holme III in his Academy of Armoury 
(before 1688) referred to such rudimentary drum beat- 
ings as ‘flam’, ’dragge', Toofe', ‘diddle’ and the ‘rowle'. 
An Italian book, II torneo, wnllcn in 1621 by Pistofilo, 
may be the earliest work in which military music is 
notated. The oldest surviving English document dealing 
with drum music and instructions to drummers is a 
warrant (cl 632) of Charles I directing the revival of an 
old English march (ex 3) The warrant concludes ‘It 
pleased our late deare brother prince Henry (^7 1612J to 
revive and rcctific the same ordayning an establishment 
of one certaine measure, which was beaten in his 
presence at Greenwich, anno 1610’ 

Ex 3 

Ihf I oluntarv before the March 

Pou toupou lou pou R pou lou pou pou tou pou R poung 
po^Mhlt' interpretation ^ ^ 

T'l- JlL/- LM } efr J ■ 

RLRLR R Rl. RRl R R 

The side drum continued to occupy a place of honour 
in the regiment in peace and war. Emblazoned on its 
shell were the regiment’s crest and battle honours. 
Throughout the 18th century and onwards it continued 
*0 be a constant companion of the fife, as important a 



12. Side drums (one showing snare) from ‘Syntagma 
musicum’, n {2! 16 19) by Praetorius 


combination to the foot regiment as the trumpets and 
kettledrums to the cavalry. During the 18th and 19lh 
centuries, various manuals concerning drum routines 
were issued in Europe and the USA. Military drumming 
at this time was taught by rote and, in addition to the 
numerous rudiments, the drummer was obliged to com- 
mit to memory a great number of calls - solo, or as an 
accompaniment to the fife. Until superseded by the 
bugle, the drum conveyed the word of command to the 
tioops As with the earlier drum beatings of Arbeau, 
these signals were immediately recognizable (cx.4). In 
addition to its function in military circles, the side drum 
had numerous civil duties, some of which arc main- 
tained, e.g. the ‘town drum' replacing the town crier’s 
handbell 

Kx 4 

1,> aini', ( o/wnenie hrin/f 

( ea\e firme 

By the mid-19th century the side drum had changed 
structurally. Its diameter ^nd in some cases its depth) 
had been reduced, and in many cases the shell was now 
of brass From 1837 onwards, due (it is generally 
conceded) to the inventive genius of the English maker 
Cornelius Ward, a method of applying tension by using 
screws was employed. By this time, composers, 
notably Rossini, were making increasing use of the side 
drum, which had already been used in a few 
18th-century orchestral scores. Marais appears to have 
been the first composer to have used a form of side drum 
in the orchestra - lambourm in Alcione, 1706 (see 
Tambourin (li)). Handel gave instructions for the use of 
side drums in the Menuct from his Music for the Royal 
Fireworks (1749). Gluck specified ‘tambour’ in 
Iphigenie en Tauride (1779). In Beethoven's ‘Battle’ 
Symphony (1813) side drums with individual calls 
represent the opposing armies. Rossini elevated the side 
drum to solo rank in the well-known introductory rolls 
in Im gazza ladra (1817). This could perhaps have 
earned him his nickname of ‘Tamburossini’. Berlioz (not 
surprisingly) emphasized that several side drums played 
together are preferable to one alone. His ‘dream’ en- 
semble of 467 instruments (53 percussionists) included 
SIX tambours. In the 'Marche funebre’ from Hamlet, 
Berlioz requested six tambour-voiles ou sans timbre 
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(covered or unsnared). The side drum is prominent in 
the works of Rimsky-Korsakov, Elgar, Ravel, Nielsen, 
Shostakovich, Britten and Sessions. RavcPs novel 
employment of the instrument in his Bolero (a two-bar 
phrase played 169 limes) is well known, as is Nielsen’s 
use of the side drum in his Clarinet Concerto (1928), 
and in his F'ifth Symphony (1921-2), in which the 
player improvises. 

20th-century composers have taken full advantage 
of the rhythmic resources and the numerous tone- 
colours possible from the side drum, and it is no longer 
an instrument mainly concerned with the demarcation 
of rhythm, punctuation, or with strong characterization. 
The use of the side drum with snares released is com- 
mon, as is the striking of the rim, and the use of wire 
brushes and sticks of vanous types. The ‘rim shot* (in 
which the nm and head are struck simultaneously with 
one stick, or alternatively one slick, laid with its tip on 
the skin and the shaft on the nm, is struck with the 
other) is employed by Milhaud {La creation du mondi\ 
1923), Copland (Third Symphony), Malcolm Arnold 
{Beckus the Dandipratt^ 1948) and Elliott Carter 
(Variations for Orchestra, 1954 5). Bartok made great 
use of the side drum, snared and unsnared, and also the 
contrasting tones from the edge and centre of the drum- 
head, in, for example, his Cantata prof ana (1930), the 
First Piano Concerto (1926) and his Sonata for Two 
Pianos and Percussion (1937). The use of wire brushes 
(as used in jazz) was requested by Walton in the onginal 
version of Facade (1923). Challenging sequences for the 
side drum occur in many 20th-century compositions, 
for example Ives’s Three Places in New England (1914), 
Berio's Tempi concertati (1959) and Carter's Concerto 
for Orchestra (1969). Literature for the modem percus- 
sion ensemble includes works for a ‘solo’ side drum. Rolf 
Liebermann's Geigy Festival Concerto (1958) is a full- 
scale concerto for the side drum, embracing the 
individual technique of the Basle side drum (ex 5) In 
orchestral music the part for the side drum is wntten on 
a single line or given a space in the staff, usually the 
third space from the bottom. 


Ex 5 
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4. Tenor drum (Fr. caisse roulante, caisse sourde\ Ger. 
Riihrtrommek Rolltrommel; It. cassa rullante). A cylin- 
drical drum, larger in diameter than depth, measuring 
approximately 45 cm by 36 cm. It has no snares, and 
tonally is midway between the bass drum and unsnared 
side drum. The subdued tone of the tenor drum in 
comparison to that of the snared side drum has been 
likened to the contrasting voices of the sergeant-major 
and the chaplain. In appearance it resembles a large side 
drum and is similarly constructed with a shell of wood 
or occasionally metal. Originally a rope-braced drum, 
the tenor drum is now frequently rod-tensioned (see 



fig 13) It IS played with hard or soft sticks a^ording to 
the required purpose In the marching band 'it is slung 
from the belt or shoulder and supported on the left leg 
like the regimental side drum. In the orchestra it rests on 
a .similar stand to that used for the side drum 

Technically, strokes on the tenor drum are less 
involved than those employed on the side drum, but they 
demand the utmost dexterity In the drum corps (en- 
semble of drums, bugles and flutes) in which the tenor 
drum IS an essential instrument, the performing of elab- 
orate patterns is combined with stick flourishes, making 
the tenor drummer as spectacular a showman as the 
bass drummer In the drum corps the tenor drum is 
normally played with felt-headed sticks (usually secured 
to the wrist). The slicks arc held identically (like the 
right-hand side-drum stick) and the single-stroke roll 
employed In the orchestra, the tenor drum is played 
with soft-headed slicks or side drum slicks, side drum 
technique is used. Its individual timbre among the 
orchestral instruments of percussion is well described 
by Cecil Forsyth who said in his Orchestration: ‘The 
quality of the Tenor-drum, especially when used 
indoors, is curiously impressive; its flavour sombre and 
antique'. 

Though in principle one of the most ancient and 
universal of all drums, the true tenor drum as known in 
military circles made a comparatively late appearance 
In England, Francc_and Germany, it first appeared in 
the military band from the early 19th century. Kastner 
illustrated rope-tensioned and rod-tensioned tenor 
drums in his Manuel g^n^ral de musique militaire 
(1848). Berlioz (who contended that the instrument 
Gluck specified in Iphigenie en Tauride was a tenor 
drum, or caisse roulanie) scored for two tenor drums m 
the Grande messe des morts, one tuned to Bb- His Tc 
Deum requires six tenor drums. Wagner wrote for tenor 
drum (Riihrtrommel) in Rienzi, Lohengrin^ Die Walkure 
and Parsifal. Strauss used the instrument in 
Heldenlehen^ and Elgar in his third Pomp 
Circumstance march. Other composers to write for the 
tenor drum include Stravinsky, Honegger, Milhaud, 


Copland and Britten. 

In musical notation a single line or a space in the staff 
(most often the second from the bottom) is allotted to 
the tenor drum. It is generally agreed that a standar- 
dized way of notating percussion music is long overdue 
and that a more careful use of the normal staff could be 
made. Though the normal staff is admittedly in many 
cases quite inadequate, an almost immutable allocation 
could be observed for unpitched instruments requiring 
no clef, such as the bass drum, tenor drum and side 
drum. 
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JAMKS BLADES 

Drum-calls. Military signals played on the side drum: 
Atr Military cali s 

Drum-chime. Generic term for a set of drums tuned to a 
musical scale In Africa, where drum ensembles are 
common, a line cannot easily be drawn between true 
drum-chimes (often tuned and arranged scalewise to 
cover one or more octaves) and sets of drums also 
carefully tuned to discrete pitches within the par- 
ticular tonal system, and used for accompanying songs 
and dances with a vancty of melodic and rhythmic 
patterns. 

Drum-chimcs occur in south and south-east Asia and 
in east Afnca. In north-central Sumatra a set called 
((leaning plays a central role in the ritual orchestras of 
ihc Batak-spcaking peoples, being accompanied by 
another drum, gongs and a shawm (aw Indonesia, 
fig.29). Multi-oclave sets placed in circular frames are 
used in traditional Thai and Burmese ensembles, in 
Burma the chime is called hsaing-waing or pahwaing 
{see Burma, §§2 and 4 and fig.l). A set of tahla tuned 
scalewise and known as tahlatarang is sometimes 



f^ntenga {drum-chime) of the Ganda people. Uganda 
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featured in concerts of north Indian classical music to 
the accompaniment of ordinary tabid and the tamhurd 
(classical drone lute). A 17th-century north Indian 
illustration shows an ensemble of 12 hand-beaten 
kettledrums grouped in pairs, one pair to a player. 

In east Africa drum-chimes are known at Aksum 
(Ethiopia), in three places in Uganda (one being the 
former kingdom of Buganda where the entenga chime 
was one of the instruments of the former royal court), 
and among the Sena and Mang’anja peoples of 
Mozambique, where the drum-chime is called likhuha or 
ntanda The entenga (sec illustration) is a good example 
of a true drum-chime in that all but the largest three 
drums arc used for playing a repertory of vocally 
derived melodies (the three largest provide a rhythmic 
accompaniment). The entenga\ limited distribution 
and certain features (by no means common to all sets) 
have led scholars to speculate on links between Afncan 
sets and those of Asia. Such features include the use of 
long curved heaters and an association with xylophone- 
playing traditions. 
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ERNST HEINS, PETER CCX)KE 

Drum-major. A non-commissioned officer in the army, 
or an individual in civil life, who directs drummers 
with fifers and buglers Despite a widespread belief that 
the military office is no older than the reign of Charles 
II, it is mentioned, and its duties are defined, as early as 
1590 Thomas Digges, in An Arithmetical Warlike 
Treatise (London, 1590), said that ‘there ought to be a 
Dromme Maior of every regiment' who should be a man 
‘of great perfection in his science'. That the author had 
originally called this officer the ‘chief drummer’ in the 
first edition (1579) of his book which he changed to 
‘drum major’ in the later issue, is some slight indication 
of the dale of the oflice in Britain Robert Barret in 
Soldier of Fortune the Theorike and Practike of 
Moderne Warres (London, 1598) was equally insistent 
on the importance of the office It was certainly com- 
monly adopted on the Continent; the tamhuro generate 
IS described in Della osservanza militare of Francesco 
Fcrrctti (Venice, 1568), the ‘gcncrall drum’ in Vega {De 
re militan, 1 582), the ‘drummer major’ by Robert Mon- 
roe in Monro Hts Expedition (1637) and the ‘colonel- 
drumm' of the French by James Turner in Pallas armata 
(written 1670-71: London. 1683). Strangely. Turner 
expressed the opinion that although the drum- 
major was ‘necessary enough in all Regiments of Foot’ 
there was no place for him ‘here at home’. The statement 
cannot be strictly correct, seeing that a dozen military 
writers of the 17th century described the functions of 
the drum-major. Gerat Barry in A Discourse of Military 
Discipline (Brussels, 1634) said that the ‘Drom mayor’ 
was responsible for the provision of ‘dromes and phifes’. 
Robert Ward in Animadversions of Warre (London, 
1639) included a lengthy chapter on ‘the Duty and 
Office of . . . the Drum Major of the Regiment’. Richard 
Elton in The Compleai Body of the Art Military 
(London, 1650) said that as well as being proficient in 
the drummer’s art, the drum-major ‘must likewise be 
well skiird in several languages and tongues’. Thomas 
Venn in Military and Mariiine [sic] Discipline (London, 
1672) considered him indispensable. Yet Grose held the 
view that the office was only universally admitted into 
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the English service towards the end of the reign of 
Charles I. although he thought it possible that some 
regiments that had served abroad may have adopts the 
drum-major. This may be true enough since 
Regiment (the Royal Scots) had a drum-major m l 637, 
as they did when they entered the British service in 
1666. France, where this regiment had served, 
proud of the tambour-major as is clear from Du 
Praissac in The Art of Warre (Cambridge, 1639), Alain 
Manesson Mallet in Les travaux de Mars ( 1 684-5) and 
Pierre de Briquet in Code mthtatre . des rovs de 
France (Pans, 1728): there the tamhour-major was on 
the regimental stafT. This was his position in the British 
Foot Guards from 1650, and in July 1655, when the 
Lord Protector agreed on garrison forces for Scotland, a 
drum-major was similarly recognized in each of the 13 
infantry regiments. In July 1657, however, the office 
was wholly abolished. It was not restored until January 
1680. and then only to the Foot Guards Yet in spite of 
this, and notwithstanding the testimony of rumcr (writ- 
ing in 1670 71), there is every reason to suppose that 
infantry regiments still continued to use the drum-major 
unolficially as implied by the Commons Journal, ix 
(1678), 487. 

Before the establishment ol a standing anny in the 
mid- 17th century, the drum-major held a rank some- 
what analogous to that of a present first-class warrant 
officer, i.e. a position between the commissioned and 
non-commissioned ranks In The Souldicrs Grammar of 
Gfervase] M[arkhamJ (London, 1626), he was superior 
to the sergeant, and Du Praissac staled that ‘the drum- 
major must be lodged near the sergeant-major (i e 
major] or in his own lodging' He was generally the 
most lavishly dressed man in the regiment, as the cloth- 
ing regulations and accounts reveal, and one should read 
the delicious anonymous satire on this in Grose's Advice 
to the Officers (1782), where he is called ‘the Pans if not 
the Adonis of the regiment’ His ‘staff' has ever been 
considered part of his insignia, and one of the oldest 
examples of this mark of office is that of the Honorable 
Artillery Company of London, dated 1671, still extant 
Some regiments treasure staves that have been captured 
from the enemy as trophies Du Praissac allowed that 
the drum-major might ‘with his staff correct the drum- 
[inerjs which fail in their duty’. The familiar display with 
this staff was officially recognized, the drum-major was 
required to turn it ‘with an easy air once round, so as to 
keep time, and plant it every fourth pace’ (James). If this 
rotating and twirling of the staff was merely a part of the 
‘pomp’ of war, the precise angle at which this emblem of 
office was held was certainly the ‘circumstance’, because 
by this means were conveyed no fewer than 17 com- 
mands, without a word being spoken. In France, from 
Manesson Mallet’s time (1684 5). (he tamhour-major, 
who used his catme for a similar purpose, abandoned it 
in time of war for a side drum. In the British service the 
same expediency found recognition, and an indent for 
arms and accoutrements in 1684 includes a request for 
‘one drum for the drum-major’. As late as 1777 The 
Rudiments of War, according to which every regiment 
had a drum-major, explained that ‘he is always that 
person who beats the best drum’, but the writer should 
have complemented it with ‘in time of war'. 

During the whole of the 18th century only the Foot 
Guards and the Royal Artillery were officially allowed 
a drum-major, although most, if not all, infantry 
regiments had one; but, being unofficial, he had no pay 


from the government (Grose), He did, however ‘ 
some addition by stoppage from the pay of 
drummers, and contributions of the captains’ N 
standing this, both the numerous general orders and'k' 
discipline of war gave the drum-major full tecognn 
as may be seen from Humphrey Bland’s a J'reatijf) 
Military Discipline (London, 1727) to Thomas Simest 
A Military Guide for Young Officers (London, 3/1781) 
However, by 1809 the commander-in-chief thought ihdi 
the petty system of stoppages to finance the drum-major 
was improper, and the following year a drum-major 
with the rank of sergeant, was allowed to infantry 
regiments. In the Foot Guards he was taken off the sialT 
ol'thc regiment, one being allowed for each battalion, in 
1881 the War Office looked askance at so high- 
.sounding a title as ‘drum-major’, as it seemed to convey 
the idea of a rank much higher than that of a non- 
commissioned officer The result was that he was termed 
‘sergeant-drummer', but in 1928 a royal command 
restored the time-honoured original name. 

A drum-major of (he royal household jwas an officei 
who had charge of the drummers and lifers of the king's 
household, this position was later merged with that ol 
drum-major general of the forces whose duty it was to 
furnish musicians for the services. \ 

As with the sergeant-trumpeter of the royal house- 
hold, who had charge of the trumpeters-in-ordinary. 
thcic was the need for a similar office for the control of 
the drummers- ,md fifers-m-ordinary, and as early a.s 



Drum-major of the Royal Irish Fusiliers: lithograph 
(IfiJH) hy E. Hall 
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h i although he appeared on the pay lists until 1568. the 
h c is' the only occasion on which his superiority over 
1 fellows was recognized. When James I came to the 
htone (1603) there were two drummers and two tirers, 
md likewise at the accession of Charles I (1625). In 
however, there was once more an allempl to 
recognize a head drummer when, for the first time, a 
arum-n^i^.l^t’ had charge of four side drummers and a 
fed, a complement which continued to be the official 
strength until the 1 8th century. 

The first ‘King’s drum-major’, as he was sometimes 
called, or more rarely the ‘chief drummer', was William 
(iosson. who had been drummer-in-ordmaiy since 
1603. When he died m 1629, Robert Tedder received 
the appointment. At his early death, William Allen 
succeeded him (1630), and he appears to have retained 
the position until the Commonwealth At the Restora- 
tion (1660) John Mawgndge had the post conferred on 
him. and three of his family, all drummers, served m (he 
king's Mustek His livery garb, quite a handsome one. 
cost i52 (1674), and he appears in it, with his short staff 
oi office, at the head of his drummers and lifer in 

I rancis Sandford’s plates of the coronation of James II 
He died in 1688 and was succeeded as drum-major of 
the royal household by his son, also John In the next 
veai the younger Mawgndge was sworn “in the place 
ami quality of drum-major genciall of all his Majesty's 
tdrees' In 1694 his warrant authorized him ‘to presse 
iM cause to be impicssed from lime to lime such num- 
bers of Diunis, hifcs, and lh>boyes [i.e players of these 
instruments) as shall be necessary for His Majesty's 
Scivice either by sea oi land' It was not a pleasant duty, 
and he was allowed to appinnl deputies for the work In 
17 ly John Clothier, who had been drummer-in-ordinary 
under Maw'gridge since 1699. was appointed druni- 
m,i)oi general to the forces, and was ‘court drummer', 
ic drum-major, to the royal household m the 174()s, at 
t24 a year John Conquest was next to hold this dual 
position (as late as 1769) and was probably the Iasi lo 
do so. since the drum-major of ihc Third I'oot Ciuards 
(Scots Ciiiaids) became drum-major general in 1777 On 

II Januaiy 1777 a warrant was addres.sed lo Charles 
Siuarl. (ient , saying that the Secretary of State ‘did 
uinslitule and appoint you drum-major-gcneral of oui 
1 orees', and that he must carry out his duties ‘according 
lo the rules and discipline of war'. Since Giose (d 1791) 
spoke in the past tense of the office, it would seem lo 
have lapsed by this date At the same lime it was men- 
tioned by Charles James in Umvctsal Mditarx 
Ihciumary (London, 4 '1816) Today drummers and 
lilcrs for the army are supplied by voluntary enlistment 
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H, Cl FARMF.R/ANTHONY C BAINES 

Urmnroll. See DRUM. 

IJrumslade [drumslcd]. An obsolete term for a drumbeat; 
Drum, §3. 


Druschetzky, Georg 

Dniiiistrokes. See Drum. 


uitp ^ incaire; me first on the 

LondS'^v" 


tDruzecky. Druzcchi, Dtzecky etc! 

He siiidi .h Ik ^ 1819). Bohemian composer. 

Uc studied Ihc oboe wiih Besozz.i. then became a gren- 
ler in the .SOlh Infantry regiment, apparently joining it 
fcgimenl was later at Vienna (from 
1763). tons (1764), Linz (cl77l) and Braunau (1775). 
From 1768 lo 1774 Druschetzky was a regimental 
musician and towards the end of his service a 
Kapellmeister His first known composition is a 
Symphony m Cj dated 1770 m Linz, where he also 
published a Concertino in G for harpsichord by F. X 
Dusek After his resignation in mid- 1775, he became a 
hestallter Landschaftspauker (‘certified regional drum- 
mer ) in the public service of Upper Austria, conducting 
the musical performances on official occasions In about 
1783 he moved to Vienna and, at his request, was made 
a member of the Tonkiinstler-Sozictat Unable lo gain a 
proper footing there, he look up an offer to enter the 
service ol Count Grassalkovicz at Pressburg 
(Bratislava) in 1786 or 1787, On 29 May 1795 he was 
apparently m Pest, where he established a connection 
with the household of Archduke Joseph Anton Johann; 
he was a composer m the archduke’s service from 1807, 
and music director of his cight-piecc wind ensemble 
Irom 1813. 

Druschet/ky's work was based in the relatively small 
area between Linz, Pressburg and Buda, the same area 
in which Joseph Haydn worked. His large output 
remains unsurveyed, works in Austria, Bohemia, 
Moravia, Switzerland and Hungary have been 
examined, but not those m Slovakia and Germany. His 
style adheres closely lo high Classicism, thou^ the 
forms and textures are rather .short, simple and scantily 
developed. His composilions are primarily orientated 
towards wind instruments, for which he wrote par- 
ticularly well. 

WORKS 

H fast, listed in Lavotta {1940) 


Orch 26 syms 1 in 4-/ .4, 2 in Wf;m, \ 1 in CS-Pnm, \ in TRF, I in D- 
nil' lOiri Fj. vaconc , .4-.Sr7/.cd K M Schwamberger (Flamburg. 
1962), 2 ob cones . SFI, cl cone . IFn; vn cone . CS-Pnm, cone . 3 
basset hn, Pnm, 2 cl cones . Ft. pf cone , H-Bn, others, lost 
Wind insis, mosilv II ^ 9 (ISdpariilas 6 (Vienna, 178 i), ed m Dilctlo 
musicdic, nos 264 9 (1969). 42 in 4-Wgm, 4 ed in Collegium 
nuisicum, nos. 1 13 16 (l.cip/ig, 1969), 3 in fVn, 3 m CH-Zma. 1 cd 
I Kiicusslin (Basic, 1967), 1 in CS-Pnm. ed in MAB, xxxv(1958). I 
in CS-KRa, < KM) in Ptmu 6 in D-Rtt. 1 m M’Rg.v, 3 in H, 1 in /-G’i(/). 
70 worlcs. H. I at L Kalmar (Budapest, 1964), 32 Sal7e, 3 basset 
hn, Ff. Variations. 8 insts (Vienna, 1784), 14 minuets, 8 insts, A- 
7 qnls, wilh sn , H, 6 themes with variations, CS-KRa, dances, 
marches. A- Wgm, Wn, elsewhere, tiihcrs, some H-KE, some lost, arr. 
Beethoven Septet, op 20, for 9 insts (Vienna, 1812), air Flaydn: 
Die Schopfung. Die Jahres/citen, A-Wgm, arr. 42 anas, H, arr. 46 
anas, Wn 

Oihoi chamber 12slrqls, 1789, W'n. no 3 cd K M Schwamberger 
(Flamburg. 1965), 24 sir qls, CS-Pnm, 6 qts, vn. ob, va, vc, f-Ve', 18 
qls, Str, wind msis, H, 3 ed J Vccsey (Budapest. 1968 -70), 2 movts 
ed K Berkes (Budapest, 1 965), vanations, fl, vc, CS-Pnm, 6 sonatas, 
vn.hc.op Kl.m/.. 1 784), sonata, mand.be. .4- IFgm.Conlrcdansc.pf. 
mC'aroussc! (Vienna, 18M),diveriimenlo.hpd, IFgm, divertimentos, 
hpd. Ft. 2 fanlaMas, 1 serenade, FI, others, lost 
Stage Mcchmel(opcra), H-Bn, Andromeda und Perseus (ballet), cl 780, 
lost, Adclhcid von Ponlhieu (incidental music, C L Scipp), Lin/., 
1780. battle sym , A-Wgm; Inkle und Yanko (ballet), cl 780. lost 
Other vocal: Mass. D, 1777, lost, I ) masses. 2 motets, 6 graduals, 7 
ofTerlones, 2 Te Deum. others, H 
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Drusina, Benedict de 
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ALIiXANDER WEINMANN 

Drusina, Benedict de {h Elbing, East Prussia [now 
Poland], ?c 1520- 1525; d after 1573) German com- 
poser and lutenist. He probably spent some time at the 
University of Frankfurt an dcr Oder between 1545 and 
1550, although his name does not appear on the 
matriculation lists: in the foreword to his Tahulatura 
continens insignes et select issimas quasdam fantasias 
cantiones germanicas, italicas, ac gallicas passemezo 
choreas et mutetas (Frankfurt, 1556), he quoted an 
epigram in praise of the lute by Christoph Pannonius, 
professor at Frankfurt University. He also referred in 
the foreword to his far-ranging travels in Italy in the 
course of his lute studies and while compiling a collec- 
tion of songs by leading composers (a thematic index 
of these works is in Kosack, p.lBO). While staying in 
Wittenberg in 1573 he transcribed into German lute 
tablature M. Neusiedlcr’s Tahulatura continens praestan- 
tissimas et selectissimas quasque cantiones. in usum 
testudinis (Frankfurt, 1573) His son Peter (d Elbing, 2 
May 161 1) was a composer and organist at St Mary’s, 
Elbing; another son, Benedict, is known to have been a 
student at Leipzig about 1570. 

Drusina's own lute collection of 1556 contains four 
fantasias, 19 French, German and Italian song tran- 
scriptions, four passamezzos, three saltarellos, two 
Italian dance-songs, four paired German dances and 
five motet tran,scriptions. He adopted the diminution 
procedures and echo effects characteristic of Francesco 
da Milano’s school, and his treatment of passing disson- 
ance is interesting. 
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H FRED ELI N DELL 

Druskin, Mikhail Semyonovich (b Kiev. 14 Jan 1905) 
Soviet musicologist. He studied under Bons Asaf’yev at 
the Institute for the History of the Arts in 
Petrograd/Leningrad, graduating in 1924; in the follow- 
ing year he also graduated from O. K. Kalantarova’s 
piano class at the Leningrad Conservatory. He then 
studied with Schnabel in Berlin (1930-32) and until 
1933 was active as a concert pianist. He has published a 
large number of writings on piano music, and in 1946 
was awarded a doctorate by the Moscow Conservatory 
for his dissertation on keyboard music from the 16th 
century to the 18th. He was a research fellow at the 
Institute for the History of the Arts, now the Leningrad 
Institute for the Theatre, Music and Cinematography 


(1924-47) and was later promoted to senior research 
fellow (1947-54). In 1935 he joined the teaching stalT 
of the Leningrad Conservatory and in 1947 was ap- 
pointed professor. While in these posts Druskin has 
made a substantial contribution to musical education, 
both m the writing of textbooks on the history of foreign 
music and in the devising of special music history 
courses. He has trained a large number of eminent 
musicologists working both in the USSR and abroad, 
and he is a regular participant in international confer- 
ences. 
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Novava fortepiannava muztka [Recent piano music] (Leningrad, 1928) 
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Ocherki po Lstorii tantscval'noy muztki [Essays on the history of dance 

music] (Leningrad. 1936) 
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from the Classical repertory] (Leningrad. 1952) 
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Vagner (Moscow, 1958) 
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the I9lh century), ii (Moscow, 1958, enlarged 3/1967) 
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ai tides on music] (Leningrad, I960) 
cd 1 I Sollcrlinsky r/vur/i (Leningrad. 1963) 

Istoriya zaruhezhnoy muztki vtoroy polovini XIX veka [The history ol 
foreign music in the second half ol the I9ih cenlury], iv (Moscow 
1963. enlarged 3/1967) 

Zaruhezhnava mu^.ikal nayu kuFtura vtoroy polovini XIX veka ocherki 
(Foreign musical culture in the second half of the 19th cenlur\ 
essays] (Moscow. 1964) 

Zaruhezhnaya muzika per\o\ polovini XIX veka [Foreign music m tht 
first half of the 19lh cenlury] (Moscow, 1967) 
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logannes Hram\ [Brahms] (Moscow, 1970) 

Pawioni Bakha [Bach’s Passions] (l.cningrad, 1972) 
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20ih century] (Moscow. 1973) 
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Druze music. 

1 General 2 Social and musical contexts. 3 Performers and 
instruments 4. Song styles. 

1. General. The Druzes (from the Arabic al-duru:) 
arc an Arabic-speaking religious sect whose approxF 
mately 3()0,0()0 members live in several Near Eastern 
countries. Almost half live in southern Syria, mostly m 
the Jabal al-Duruz region. Approximately 1 10,000 live 
in Lebanon, in the central region near Mount Lebanon 
(including the districts of al-Matn and al-Shuf) and on 
the slopes of Mount Hermon in the south. Only about 
3% live in the Kingdom of Jordan. The population of 
these areas lives mostly in small agrarian villages, which 



range in size from I00() to several thousand people and 
are inhabited either primarily by Druzes or by combina- 
tions of Druzes and members of other religious groups, 
usually Christians. Druzes can also be found in Beirut 
and outside the Middle East, particularly in the 
Americas. 

The Druze faith, an oflshoot of the Isma'TlT seel of 
Islam, originated during the Fatimid dynasty of Egypt 
(909-1171). The religion began in 1017, when Caliph 
al-llakim was publicly proclaimed divine by Druze 
lounders and missionaries, among whom was al-DarazT, 
Irom whom the movement took its name During the 
11th century, after the Druze movement had ac- 
cumulated a substantial number of followers, all conver- 
sions to and from the faith were permanently halted 
and it became a secret sect whose doctrines were strictly 
barred to non-Druzes; although outlawed in Egypt, it 
was able to survive for centuries m Syria and Palestine. 

Dru/o theology contains elements shared by Islam, 
Judaism, Christianity, neo-Plulonism and other ancient 
irecds The Druzes believe creation results from cosmic 
emanation that originates in the Creator and proceeds 
through several stages, which, in turn, are manifested on 
earth in the human forms of revered faith leaders They 
also believe in metapsychosis, the transmigration of the 
human soul to another Druze after death Druze sacred 
writings prescribe seven basic duties truth, mutual help, 
the reicction of false worship, the denial of Satan and 
unbeliel, the constant belief in the C'reatoi's unity, the 
acceptance of acts of Ciod in all circumstances, and 
viclding to the will of God for belter oi worse In 
addition, a number of moral precepts advocate humility, 
temperance, decency of action and utterance, the protec- 
tion of women and resistance to material temptations 
Throughout their history the sccrccy of the Druzes' 
religion has been safeguarded by the practice of laqiy- 
\ah ('dissimulation'), which required that they imitate 
the nianifesl trails of surrounding ethnic groups (includ- 
ing aspects of folklore and religious behaviour) while 
adheiing to their inner convictions At the same time the 
suiMval of the community was dependent on militancy 
the Druzes fought valiantly against the Ottomans in the 
17ih century, the Egyptian army in the 19th century 
and the French during the 2()lh century. 

The term 'Druze music' docs not refer to one musical 
>i>le but to an assortment of musical practices encoun- 
tered among the Druze communities, whose musical 
Myles arc mostly akin to those of neighbouring ethnic 
yioups, there are, however, a number of elements 
peculiar to the Druze people As a result of Ihcir geogra- 
phical distribution their music may be divided ethno- 
niusieologically into three areas the first includes the 
Myles of the Hawran region in Syria and the ncighbour- 
itig beduin culture of the Syrian Desert, the second 
(including both the central and southern Lebanese 
groups) has a repertory that blends with the musical 
traditions of Ml Lebanon: and the third derives from the 
Arabic musical styles in northern Palestine. Although 
these areas are musically distinct, there are some umfy- 
‘iig elements- important characteristics of Near Eastern 
•r>lk music permeate all three areas; the areas show 
exchange in their song repertories; and, in all three, 
^^usical behaviour and attitudes are considerably 
fuddled on the life style prescribed by the Druze 
'^•igion Before the mid-20th century little was written 
'ihoui Druze musical life, and references to it were often 
indirect; most literature concentrates on religion and 
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social history. George W. Chasseaud (1855) alluded to 
the women’s passionate interest in lamenting and wail- 
ing at funerals; William Ewing (1907) briefly described 
the musical entertainment at a beduin guest house; and 
Saarisalo produced an elaborate study (1932) that con- 
centrated on Druze song-texts, 

2. S(X"IAI AND MUSICAL CON'I'KXTS. The ascctic, conser- 
vative and secretive elements of Druze society have 
several implications lor musical life Sacred music has 
ne^ visible role in a typical Druze village; in contrast to 
other Middle Eastern communities, for example the Sufi 
sects of Islam, the Druzes do not seem to have cultivated 
any elaborate musical liturgy of their own. The religious 
music adopted in the past, sung in their khalwat 
(religious sanctuaries) and at funerals in private, is 
believed to have been borrowed from two mam sources: 
the Islamic scmi-religious tradition, particularly the 
vocal genre tawshih (under the Ottomans before World 
War I, the famous lawshih ‘Al-Burdah’ was most 
frequently performed by Druzes), and the available folk 
music of the area Well-known secular tunes are sung as 
sacred music alter being supplied with new religious 
texts 

As the role o( religious music is so limited, there is a 
heavy emphasis on secular music. The only people who 
participate in musical activities on public occasions arc 
the luhhdl ('ignorant'), the non-initialed or laymen. 
This group lorms the majonly of the Druze population 
and IS considered too immature and morally ill- 
equippcd to have access to the secrets of the faith yet. In 
contrast, the uqqdl (religious initiates, both men and 
women), are stratified into religious ranks, and, while 
not required li> renounce normal living, must abide 
strictly by the moral dictates of the religion, including 
abstinence from music and song and other worldly pur- 
suits 

While Druze music is mostly secular in origin and 
character, it is also sober and restrained. Druze musical 
traditions retain a highly provincial or folk character 
and show much less influence from European or even 
Middle Eastern urban popular music than do the 
musical traditions of nearby groups. Musical life, like 
other avenues of the Druze’s social life, succumbs to 
religious controls exerted through the uqqdl group, 
who are entitled to steer the rest of the community in the 
proper moral directions Thus, while it is usual for 
Druze singers to compose songs on ancient Arabian 
themes such as warfare and warriors, bravery and 
chivalry, generosity and nobility, they must observe a 
standard of sobriety, humility and decency. At a funeral 
a female dirge singer is instructed not to invoke exces- 
sive grief, not to beat herself nor dance while singing 
and not to sing before male listeners; male and female 
funeral singers must avoid composing song-texts that 
attack the fatal destiny of man, as. according to Druze 
theology, death must be accepted and revered as a mani- 
festation of divine justice. 

The Druzes associate their music most frequently 
with warfare, funerals and weddings. The large reper- 
tory inspired by military combat may originally have 
served a more direct function. Some Druzes maintain 
that war songs were sung en route to battle by Druze 
fighters and military leaders; at present, they appear in 
almost any social context where music is performed. 
During a funeral, if the deceased was a young man or an 
eminent political leader, war songs are sung with texts 
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newly improvised to suit the occasion. War songs have 
more than one generic name; two common ones are 
hawrahah, from the Arabic harh (war), and hidd' (a 
term incorporating war songs and some wedding and 
funeral songs). These are typically performed with the 
occasional shooting of firearms. Ex. 1 is an excerpt from 
a Syrian Druze hawrahah performed in Lebanon by two 
male choruses in alternation (with hand-clapping 
marked by x); the key signature used indicates ‘quarter- 
tone flat’. The war mystique permeates most Druze 
song-texts regardless of the context of performance or 
the sex of the performer, and seems to influence such 
facets as the singer’s dynamic accentuation and vocal 
timbre. Non-Druze Lebanese villagers say that Druze 
vocalists (both male and female) ‘sing with jaysh' 
(‘army’ and ‘agitation’), a reference to the masculine and 
forceful timbre of the singing voice. 


Ex.l Hawrahah, war song. Lebanese Dru/c wedding, .Syria, rec. and Iranscr 
J - 116 A Racy 


Sal - li - mu ‘a rab ‘i naw gu - lu la - ha - yim 

(Chor 1 ) 


sa - li dam miw kha - la - lis - wa - gil ma dT nah 
(Chor H) 

For Druzes the funeral has both musical and social 
significance. The funeral ceremony, a spectacular mani- 
festation of Druze solidarity, is the most revered public 
occasion: attending a funeral is a moral duty and an 
opportunity to learn humility and to pay tribute to the 
deceased and his family A wide spectrum of music, 
mostly vocal, is performed; however, especially in 
Lebanon, if the deceased was a socially prominent man, 
the funeral procession may be accompanied by a naw- 
bah (civilian brass band), a custom also practised by 
Christians in the area. The funeral performance is 
referred to generically as nadb (funeral songs), its wide 
repertory includes textually modified war songs if the 
deceased was a young man and wedding songs if a 
woman. Ex 2 is from a hidd' ba.sed on a wcdding- 



Ex.2 Hidd', I3ru/c funeral, Lebanon, ret and transci A Rac\ 

^ J-69 

Jib-na ‘a ru-sakya ‘a -ris. tah- tis - su yulil la mi ‘a 

(Soloist) 

related text and performed by a female soloist and 
chorus during a Druze funeral in Lebanon. However, 
some songs are performed only during funerals: nadh 
(‘dirges’, the word here denoting a specific song genre); 
tandwih (‘wailing songs’); firaqiyydt and sedhd (‘depar- 
ture songs’); and rithd' (‘poems of eulogy’). While the 
nadh may be performed by cither women or men, tan- 
awih. firaqiyvdt and sedhd are sung only by women, 
gathered around the deceased’s body in a separate room. 
Rithd' arc typically sung by male funeral singers who 
specialize in zajal poetry. Ex. 3 is from a nadh per- 
formed by a female soloist and chorus during a Druze 
funeral in Lebanon. 


Ex.3 Nadh, Druze funeral, Lebanon, rec. and transcr. A Racy 
J -«2 , 


Hayf ya ra ‘U - ta 11 ‘ah hayf hal maw-iis sa - ri si. 
« (Chort, 

The repertory associated with weddings is broadly 
based: many Druze weddings include Lebanese and 
Egyptian popular songs as well as war songs; other 
material which technically may not fall within the 
category ‘song’ is also used. Although some kinds of 
wedding song are performed without accompaniment, 
such as the shawhashah and the tarwfd (both women’s 
songs sung solo in free rhythm, see ex.4), most wedding 
songs are accompanied by instruments, dance or hand- 
clapping. In addition to these two types of song, other 
features of weddings include the hida (described above 
in connection with war songs and funerals) and the 
zalghatah^ a four-line recitation followed by ululation 


Ex.4 Tarwid, female solo, Druze wedding. Lebanon, rca and transcr 


T 


A kat^ 


q 


rjn 


1 — B J 




Ee-ii 




(.Soloist) 


f - ha 


[Ti^h-lul ja-mr 


hi da ru 

Other genres of music, whose contextual associations 
are not always clearly prescribed, are heard in a wide 
variety of settings Among Lebanese and Israeli Druzes 
these include the popular Near Eastern ataha wu 
mJjdna (‘atahd is a free-rhylhm stanza sung by a soloist, 
preceded or followed by the mfjdnd, a more stncti> 
metneal choral refrain), the ahu al-zuluf and the 
dal'und, the texts of all three genres arc predominantly 
amorous. To thc.se may be added textual and melodic 
formats of the traditional zafal repertory Some of these 
genres are performed as work songs or for welcoming 
important visitors, they are also sung on radio and 
telcvKsion, They may be heard during the Druzes’ zm- 
rah (annual visit) at the shrine of Shu‘ayb in Kafar 
fiittin near Tiberias (April 23 5). Ex. 5 is from a dal- 
und performed at a Druze wedding in Lebanon by a 

Ex 5 Dal and, nidle voices, Druze wedding, Lebanon, rcc and transcr 

A Rdo 

‘A - la dal , ‘u - naw ‘a - la dal - ‘u na, 

(Soloist) 



(Chorus) 


male singer and chorus while dancing the dahkah to a 
flute accompaniment; the soloist’s material is shown and 
the chorus would enter at the end of the second bar 
Ex.6 shows a wedding song for men’s chorus, accom- 
panied by hand-clapping (shown by x); although this 



Ex.6 Syrian Druzc wedding song, male chorus, rec and iranscr A Racy 



yS “ 1 min bay - ni lib - ySi 


song was sung at the same wedding in Lebanon as ex 5, 
(1 15 a Synan Druze song (in the notation, curved paral- 
lel lines indicate portamento) 

Among the Syrian Druzes, who have retained beduin 
traditions, music is an important part of the activities in 
the maddfah (guest house), owned by wealthy or 
socially influential people; it has been customary for the 
shu'ard' al-rahdh ('fiddle-accompanied poets') to 
entertain the guests there. These poets' repertory is 
based on the shuruqiyydt song genre, which usually 
contains texts praising either the host or other Druzc 
social and political leaders (Songs of this genre are also 
composed to express political protest Towards the end 
of the 19th century the Synan Druzc leader and poet 
ShiblT al- At rash was exiled by the Ottomans, he sub- 
sequently composed shuruqivydt criticizing the 
tyranny of Ottoman rule and glorifying the attributes of 
the Druzc people. The singing poets of the Jabal al- 
r)uru7 area in Syria arc known to have sung his com- 
positions for many years.) 

^ PtiRFORMFRS AND INSTRlJMFN ts. As verbal arts are 
important in the Near East, the poet musician is highly 
esteemed, in Syria the shd'ir al-rabdh (male fiddler 
poet) plays an outstanding musical role, in Lebanon the 
qawwdi (‘the one who says’, feminine qawwdlah) 
specializes in performing zajal, traditional colloquial 
poetry sung before an audience; a poct-musician who 
specializes in performing at funerals is called nadddh 
(‘male funeral singer’, feminine nadddbah) In Druzc 
Villages there arc normally one or two outstanding male 
or female poet singers and one or two male instrumen- 
talists who accompany singers and dancers Dances, 
varying in style of performance and sometimes in type 
of musical accompaniment, include the raqs (solo male 
or female dancing), hakam (male sword-duel dance), 
dahkah (a male or female group dance with one line of 
dancers), and the jawjiyyah, a male group dance involv- 
ing iwo lines of dancers facing each other. It is not 
i-ustomary for Druze vocalists and instrumentalists, de- 
spite their usually humble origins, to demand payment 
lor their performances. However, many of them receive 
contributions of various amounts according to the gen- 
erosity and wealth of the hosts. 

Druzes use the familiar stock of Near Eastern folk 
instruments. Most widely used is an end-blown flute 
known as a minjayrah among Lebanese Druzes and 
^hahbabah among Israeli Druzes; it is made from reed 
or metal pipe and usually has five or six finger-holes. 
The double clarinet, another popular instrument, is 
•^itde from reed and found in two forms: the mijwiz, 
"'hich has two identical pipes, is particularly common in 
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Lebanon; and the arghuk composed of a drone pipe 
and a chanter, is mostly used among the Israeli Druzes. 
The rabdbah, a single-string fiddle with a skin-covered 
belly, is most popular among the Syrian Druzes and is 
typically accompanied by a mihhdj^ a large wooden 
mortar which serves the dual purpose of coffee grinder 
and percussion instrument. The darabukkah, a single- 
headed pottery hand drum, is widely used, as is the dqff, 
a small tambourine with five sets of cymbals, often 
played during zafal performances. 

4 Song si ylhs. The Druzc song repertory may be 
divided into three main categories of musical structure. 
The first consists of metrical songs (e.g. hawrahah, 
hidd' and mdb), usually performed rcsponsorially but 
.sometimes antiphonally; the soloist improvises verses of 
one or two lines each, and the chorus sings a refrain 
which is often the first line of the verse sung to more or 
less the same melody The second category contains 
songs such as ‘atdhd wa mfidna, which are partly 
metrical and are performed rcsponsorially: the soloist 
sings a verse in an elaborate free rhythm, and the chorus 
responds with a basically metrical refrain. The third 
category, exemplified by the genres tandwih, tarwfd 
and nthd\ is characterized by a free- rhythm melody 
marked by frequent long, melismalic passages; this 
category is perfoimcd by one singer, with no choral 
refrain 

The melodic material is largely dependent on the 
structure of the texts, which are always in colloquial 
poetic form. A large number of metrical responsorial 
songs are based on short melodic patterns that coincide 
with one hemistich of poetry (e.g. exx.l, 2 and 3); if the 
verse is composed of one line of poetry the melodic 
pattern A A would occur. Another group of songs (see 
the dal'und, ex 5) contains melodies that embrace two 
hemistiches; here the melody comprises two slightly 
dilTcrent melodic phrases: AB. \ third group has longer 
melodies that correspond to four hemistiches (seen in 
some rithd'): in this case the melodic structure contains 
combinations of similar and vanant phrases, a common 
form being A ABA. While other textual and melodic 
formulae can be found, Iheir relationships are not 
always well defined. 

The melodics usually move by intervals not exceeding 
a major 2nd (sec ex. 3). Wider leaps (3rds, 4ths and 
5ths), when used, appear mostly al the beginning of a 
phrase. The melodies vary considerably in range; many 
wedding songs performed by women are based on only 
one or two pitches and stay within the range of a major 
2nd, while many ritha songs performed by men 
encompass more than an octave. Melodic contour is not 
uniform either; although many Lebanese Druze funeral 
songs are characterized by descending patterns (see 
ex. 3), other song types have arched contours (ex. 5) and 
still others show fluctuating progressions that move 
around a tonic centre. The patterns of melodic intervals 
used in the vanous melodies do not always remain 
constant; through improvisation they may smoothly 
undergo significant transformations during a single per- 
formance; while repeating a pattern, a performer may 
gradually expand the melodic range by replacing certain 
pitches with others higher or lower. The first one or two 
notes of the melodic pattern are particularly susceptible 
to replacement; phrase endings are more stable and the 
tonic, on which the melody ends, is the least likely to 
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change. Many scales abstracted from the melodies, par- 
ticularly those from the songs of female performers, do 
not have exact parallels in the system of maqamat, 
making it inappropriate to use conventional Middle 
Eastern music theory as the only criterion for analysing 
the Druze repertory. Many male singers, however, such 
as well-known zajal performers influenced by contem- 
porary urban music, do sing in modalities similar to 
such maqdmat as sigdtu hayydti and hijdz. 

In the Near East, even within one area, musicians 
from different villages and ethnic groups usually inter- 
pret the same melodic pattern differently. Like other 
Near Eastern people, Druzes recognize these regional 
and ethnic differences as well as those between men’s 
and women’s songs, and refer to such variable melodic 
nuance as lahjah, a lenn which also means ‘spoken 
dialect’ or ‘accent’. Indeed, they do not think of melody 
and text separately, the term for singing poetry is qawl 
(‘saying’). Accentuating certain words and pausing 
abruptly to enhance the meaning of the text arc both 
common features; the singer may also use rhythmic- 
variation, breaking a note into smaller components to til 
the syllables of the text. 

Sec alxo Israff . {jll, l(ii), and Arab musk . ifll 
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ALI JIHAD RAC Y 

Dryden, John (h Aldwinklc, Norlhants , 9 Aug 1631, 
d London, 1 May 17(M)). English poet and dramatist 
After obtaining his degree at C ambridge m 1654 he 
settled in London. He was appointed poet laureate and 
histonographer royal in 1 668; in the same year he became 
a shareholder of the Theatre Royal, though he relin- 
quished his share ten years later. In 1685 he became a 
Catholic and consequently lost the posts of poet laureate 
and historiographer royal after the accession of William 
and Mary in 1689. 

The printed text of Dryden’s The Stale of Innocence 
- an adaptation, published in 1677, of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost - calls it an opera, but the part intended to be 
played by music is slight, and the work was never 
actually performed. In 1684, however, Dryden started 
work on a genuine semi-opera, King Arthur, which he 
originally designed to have an allegorical sung prologue 
in the French manner, extolling Charles II and his 
brother James. For some reason he later expanded this 
prologue into a full-length, all-sung independent opera 
called Albion and Atbanius, which was set by Louis 
Grabu. It was rehearsed in the winter of 1684- 5, but 
before it could be publicly performed the king died. It 
was Anally produced in June 1685 but was a disastrous 
failure, partly for political reasons, but largely because 
of the inapt music. King Arthur itself was put aside until 
the success of the semi-opera Dioclesian in 1690 made 
Dryden aware of Purcell’s potential. He then asked 
Purcell to provide music for his play Amphitryon and 
subsequently for a revised King Arthur. The latter was 
successfully staged in June 1691. About the same time 


Dryden also wrote the dedication of Purcell’s Dioclesian 
for him 

Although music was peripheral to Dryden’s main 
interests, the prefaces to Albion and Alhanius and King 
Arthur show that he thought deeply about the form of 
opera and about the problems of writing words for 
setting to music. In confining ‘the songish part’ to super- 
natural characters or ‘meaner persons’ and accepting 
that operatic plots admit ‘of that sort of marvellous and 
.surprising conduct, which is rejected in other plays’ 
Dryden was summing up the contemporary English 
attitude to dramatic music. Within these limitations he 
managed very succc.ssfully in King Arthur to integrate 
the mu.sical sections into the plot; Albion and Albanius, 
however, is little more than an allegorical tableau. His 
concern for direct language, varied rhythms and the 
actual sound of words shows a real understanding of the 
needs of music, though his excessive imitation of Italian 
verse, particularly in the use of feminine rhymes, 
sometimes gives the lyrics a stilted efTcct. 

Dryden’s use of verbal sounds and rhythms to convey 
meaning was most strikingly displayed in his two St 
Cecilia odes. Song for St Cecilia's Day iset by G. B 
Draghi, 1687) and Alexander's Feast (seUby Jeremiah 
Clarke in 1697 and later by Handel). He also provided 
the text for Blow's Ode on the Death of Itenry Purcell 
(1695). His last work. The Secular Masque, for 
inclusion in Vanbrugh's The Pilgrim, was alsb a musical 
one and was set by Daniel Purcell. 
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Dryffeid, Robert. English musician, possibly identifiahle 
with Drieflldp. 

Drysdale, (George John) Learmont (b Edinburgh, 3 Oci 
1866, d Edinburgh, 18 June 1909). Scottish composer 
He began lo study music at an early age; his first post as 
organist was at Grecnsidc Parish Church, Edinburgh, in 
1885. In the following year he gave organ recitals at the 
International Exhibition, Edinburgh. Anxious to obtain 
fuller training, he took the post of sub-organist at All 
Saints Church, Kensington, which enabled him to attend 
the RAM (1887-92); there he studied composition 
under Frederick Corder and the piano under Wilhelm 
Kuhe, winning the Charles Lucas Medal. Not until 
1904 did he return to work in Scotland, as teacher of 
harmony and composition in the Athenaeum School of 
Music, Glasgow (now the RSAM), but he resigned after 
one year to devote himself lo composition. 

While Drysdale was still a student, several of his 
orchestral works had been publicly performed and had 
won high praise from teachers and cntics. The first was 
a ballade. The Spirit of the Glen (St James’s Hall, 



London, 1889): this was followed by the prelude to a 
cantata Thomas the Rhymer (1890), also at St James’s 
Hall, and the Overture to a Comedy (1890), soon 
renamed Through the Sound of Raasay. In the same 
year Drysdale won the Glasgow Society of Musicians' 
prize with the spirited overture Tam o' Shanter, which 
was performed at the Crystal Palace Concerts and is 
today his best-known work. 

There followed in rapid succession several fine orches- 
tral and vocal works, and in 1896 the striking mystical 
play The Plague ^ m which speech and music were 
synchronized: this was produced in Edinburgh by Sir 
James Forbes Robertson. Two years later Drysdale's 
strong dramatic bent found full expression in an opera 
The Red Spider, based on themes of Devon folklore 
The work toured from Plymouth to Aberdeen, receiving 
its l(X)th performance at Dundee with much acclaim. A 
Border Romance, an orchestral poem, was requested by 
Henry Wood for performance at Queen’s Hall, London 
(19()4). The cantata Tamlane (1905) had a splendid 
companion in the incidental music to Hippolytus 
(Gilbert Murray’s translation). It was while still at work 
scoring the opera Fionn and Tera that Drysdale died of 
pneumonia. Another young Scottish composer, David 
Stephen, undertook to complete the scoring, and Oscar 
Hammcrstcin planned to produce it at the London 
Opera House, but with the enterprise’s collapse after 
one .season, the plan was shelved 
Drysdale's music is far more Scottish idiomatically 
than Mackenzie’s or MacCunn’s; he may be regarded as 
the Scottish Grieg'. 

WORKS 

{mo\it\ MS. at (iB-Ou, \ce detatleJ tiu m MGG) 

ITicalrtcal works The Plague (play, 1 ael), Hdinhurgh, Oct 1896, The 
Red Spider (opera, S Banng-(rould), perf 1898, .3 songs pubd, 
Hippolylus (incidental music, 2, G Murray, after Euripides), 
Glasgow, 1905, Fionn and Tcra (opera, 2, Duke ol Argyll), 1909, 
not perf ; 6 others, inci 3 unfinished 
( antatas, all with orch Thomas the Rhymer, solo vv, chorus, 1889, 
unfinished; Ode to Edinburgh (Burns), Bar, chorus, 1890, The Lay of 
Thora (G Bantock), S, 1892 The Kelpie of Corncvreckan (C 
Mackay), solo vv, chorus, vocal score (London, 1897), Tamlane 
(Drysdaic), chorus, vocal score (London. cl905), 3 others 
II orch works, incl The Spirit of the Glen, 1889, Ov to a Comedy 
[Through the Sound of RaasayJ, 1890, Tam o' Shantcr, ov (l.on- 
don, 1921), Hcrondean, ov . 1893, A Border Romance, tone poem, 
1904 

^ church works, 4 chamber works, 14 pf pieces 
part-songs, over 60 songs, to lexis of Bantock, Burns, E Doune, 
Longfellow, Kingsley, Moore and others, numerous folksong arrs 
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JEAN MARY ALLAN 

Driecky, JiK. See DRUSCHETZKY, GEORG. 

Drzewiecki, Zbigniew (h Warsaw, 8 April 1890; d 
Warsaw, 11 April 1971). Polish pianist, teacher and 
administrator. He studied the piano at the Vienna 
Academy of Music (1909-11), later becoming a private 
pupil of Maria Prentner (1911-15) and Paderewski 
(*^28). His debut at the Warsaw Philharmonic (1916) 
'"/as followed by a distinguished concert career; he 
played throughout Europe, concentrating on contem- 
porary works, especially those of young Poli,sh com- 
posers. Concurrently he taught at the Warsaw Academy 
Music (1916r44, 1945-68, pro-rector 1930, rector 
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1931) and at Lwow Conservatory (193(M0); he also 
founded (1945) the Krakow College of Music, where he 
taught until 1968 and served as rector (1945-50). 
Drzewiecki was a leading figure of Polish musical life 
and an outstanding teacher whose many notable pupils 
included Czemy-Stefanska, Ekier, Harasiewicz and Fou 
Ts’ong. He served as chairman of the Polish ISCM 
(1934, 1948) and of the Warsaw Chopin Sk>ciety 
(1959-66), acting as jury member and chairman of its 
piano competition (1927-65); he also adjudicated at 
numerous foreign competitions. His many honours 
included degrees of the Sibelius Academy, Helsinki 
(1939), the Royal Academy of Music, London (1948), 
and Tokyo University (1966). 
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S Kisiclewskr Zhi^nicw Drzewiecki (Krakow. 1973) 

D.S. Sec Dal segno 

D sol re. The pitch d m the Hexachord system. 

Dualism (Gcr. Dualismus). A theory of tonality that 
views major and minor as diametrically opposite one 
another by arguing that the harmonic centre of a major 
triad IS its root, that of a minor triad its 5th. Dualistic 
theory, whose origins go back to Moritz Hauptmann, 
was developed mainly by Arthur von Oettingen, who 
observed that the notes of a major triad, considered as 
overtones, were derived from a common fundamental, 
and that contrarily there existed a note that belonged to 
(he overtone series of all three notes of a minor triad; 
this amounts to saying that the major triad, when 
inverted about its root (or 5th), produces a minor triad. 
Since Oettingen, the concept of dualism has remained 
partly in the theory of tonality, partly in the study of 
acoustics and perception. 
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Dub [dubb]. An obsolete term for a type of tabor; see 
Drum, §3, and Pipe and tabor. 

Du Bellay, Joachim {b Lire, Anjou, 1522; d Paris, 11 
Jan 1560). French poet. After studying law at Poitiers, 
he joined Ronsard and Baif at the College de Coqueret 
under Jean Dorat. A brilliant classicist, he showed his 
familiarity with the works of Horace, Ovid and the neo- 
Latin poets in both his French and his Latin verse. In 
1549 he published La deffense et illustration de la 
langue framboise, which argued that the French language 
was capable of producing fine literature if it rejected its 
medieval past and assimilated classical and Tuscan 
models. His L olive (1549) was the first substantial 
collection of French sonnets, most of them imitating 
Petrarchan models; a few odes and lighter pieces were 
published at the same time. He spent the years 1553-7 
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in Rome in the service of his cousin. Cardinal Jean du 
Bellay (1492-1560), the patron of Rabelais. He 
recorded his impressions of the city and his 
homesickness in two more sonnet collections, Les 
antiquitez de Rome and Les regrets. The Poemata and 
the Jeux rustigues, a bucolic collection, were published 
in 1 558. During the last three years of his life he lodged 
at Paris with the Angevin priest and singer Claude de 
Bize, a canon at Notre Dame Cathedral. Du Bellay's 
Oeuvres were published posthumously in 1568 and 
English translations by Spenser and others appeared 
soon after. 

Like Ronsard, Du Bellay suffered increasingly from 
deafness, and music plays a less important role in his 
poetry than the visual arts. However, like his contem- 
poranes he favoured the close alliance of verse and 
music and exploited all the usual lyrical metaphors such 
as the lyre, the lute, the Orpheus myth and the nightin- 
gale. The Deffense rejects the old lyric forms (rondeau, 
ballade, virelai, chanson) and even the e^igrammc of 
Marot in favour of the neo-classical ode ‘d’un Luc bien 
accorde au son de la lyre Grecque ou Romaine’, and 
recognizes the musical advantages of alternating 
masculine and feminine rhythm and regular strophic 
construction. However, Du Bellay did not observe 
either feature as religiously as Marot or Ronsard. Apart 
from his friend de Bize, no practising musicians are 
extolled in his poetry, although he must have been 
familiar with the performers of Jean du Bellay’s retinue 
at Rome and with members of the Notre Dame choir 
Arcadelt, who moved from Rome to Pans in the early 
15S0s, set nine of his poems and shared his enthusiasm 
for Horace and Martial. Two other contemporary 
musicians, Janequin and Gentian, each set one of his 
poems, and a few of his pieces were set by later Ronsard 
enthusiasts including Lassus, Verdonck, Le Blanc and 
Pevemage. 
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FRANK DOBBINS 

Diiben. Swedish family of musicians of German (not, as 
has sometimes been stated, Bohemian) origin. For three 
generations in the 17th and 18th centunes they oc- 
cupied central musical positions. Their ancestors seem 
to have come from the Leipzig district, where some of 
them were musicians. (1) Andreas founded the Swedish 
branch of the family in 1620, and in 1625 his younger 
brother Martin moved to Sweden to take up an appoint- 
ment as organist; other members of the family followed 
soon afterwards. The most prominent musician in the 
next generation was (2) Gustaf (i). His son Gustaf von 
Diiben (ii) {h Stockholm, baptized 5 May 1660 [not h 6 
Aug 1659, as has usually l^n said]; d Stockholm, 5 
Dec 1726) gained court positions early in life in the 
entourage of the crown prince, later Charles XU, whom 
he followed into battle. He was raised to the ranks of the 
nobility in 1698, was later granted the title of baron and 
finally reached the position of Master of the Royal 
Household. However, he had also received a sound 
musical education and succeeded his father as conductor 
of the court orchestra in 1691, a post that in 1698 he 
handed on to his younger brother (3) Anders (li), the la.st 


active musician of the family. Although his nephews 
Carl Gustaf (1700-58) and Carl Wilhelm von Duben 
(1724-90) were connected with the court orchestra 
between 1741 and 1758, and 1758 and 1764 respec- 
tively, they merely held positions as executive directors. 

(1) Andreas [Anders (i)] Dfiben (6 Leipzig, or 
Wurzen, nr Leipzig, tl597 [not cl 590 as has been 
stated]; d Stockholm, 7 July 1662). Organist and com- 
poser. When still under 13 years of age he and his 
brother were admitted to Leipzig University in 1609. 
He was a pupil of Sweelinck in Amsterdam from 1614 
to 1620. In the latter year he became second organist of 
the new Swedish court orchestra at Stockholm engaged 
from Germany for the wedding of Gustav II Adolf. He 
very soon reached a prominent position among the 
court musicians and was appointed conductor in 1640. 
Alongside his court service he became organist of two 
Stockholm churches, the German Church in 1625 and 
the Town Church (Storkyrkan) from 1649 or 1650 
Two of his official choral compositions survive: Pugna 
tnumphalis, written for the funeral of Gu^av II Adolf in 
1634 (Stockholm, 1634; cdn., Stockholm, 1932) and 
Miserere^ written for the funeral of Chasles X Gustav 
(S-Uw, edn., Slite, 1971); the latter has sometimes been 
incorrectly ascribed to (2) Gustaf (i). Some\20 four- and 
five-part instrumental dances composed f6r the court 
orchestra arc also extant {S-Uu: edn., MM!^^ viii, 1973). 
and there are a few organ works too (edns. in H. J 
Moser and T. Fedtke, eds . Allein Gott in der Hoh’ set 
Ehr 20 Choralvariationen der deutschen Sweelinck- 
Schules Kassel, 1953, and H. J. Moser, ed 
Choralhearheiiungen und freie Orgelstuckv der deut^- 
chen Sweeltnck-Schule, Kassel, 1954-5). 

(2) Gustaf Diiben (i) {b Stockholm, cl 628 [not 1624, 
as has been said); d Stockholm, 19 Dec 1690), Collec- 
tor of music, organist, musician and composer; son ot 
(1) Andreas Diiben. He completed his musical education 
in Germany between 1645 and probably 1647. He 
became a member of the Swedish court orchestra in 
Stockholm in 1648 and inherited his father’s mam 
positions as its conductor and as organist of the German 
Church in 1663. Most of his works are continuo songs, 
nearly all are in MSS at S~Uu, but there is also the 
pnntcd collection Odae sveticae to poems by Samuel 
Columbus (Stockholm, 1674), a number of his songs 
were occasional pieces. His few choral works (in MSS ai 
S-Vu) arc mainly for up to four voices, four or five 
instruments and continuo. examples are Veni Sanck 
Spiritus (1650 or 1651; edn., MMS, v, 1968), Fader 
var (The Lord’s Prayer’, 1663) and Surrexit Pastor 
Bonus (1664). There are also a few instrumental pieces 
(edn. of three dances, Stockholm, 1940) and a keyboard 
prelude and suite (in MS at S-SK). 

Gustaf Diiben is particularly important for his 
activities as a collector. The Diiben Collection, given to 
the University of Uppsala by his son in 1732, was 
essentially compiled by him. Us main part consists of 
1500 vocal works in MS: 1200 arc by 200 known 
composers and 300 are anonymous. There are also over 
300 instrumental works in MS and some printed music 
The collection, which includes many unique works, 
one of the richest from the second half of the 17th 
century. The best-represented composers of vocal music 
are J. P. Krieger, Du Mont, Erbcn, Peranda, Georg 
Arnold, Pohle, Bernhard, Vincenzo Albrici, Carissimi 
(all with 16 or more works), Kaspar Forster (39 works). 
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Geist (59), Capricornus (65), Pfleger (96) and 
Buxtehude (105). It is not known exactly how Diiben 
acquired this vast amount of material, but it is evident 
that a great part of the collection consists of copies 
which were made by him and by other musicians work- 
ing in Stockholm. A number of autographs by foreign 
composers testify to his good international contacts; an 
example is Buxtehude's autograph of his cantata cycle 
^demhra Jesu nostri, with a dedication to Duben. For all 
the vocal works he seems to have intended to include 
sets of parts as well as versions in tablature collected in 
bound volumes; of this collection within the collection 
he completed five volumes entitled Motetti e concerti, 
which are dated 1663-7. * 

(3) Anders von Diiben (ii) (h Stockholm, 28 Aug 
1673; d Stockholm, 23 Aug 1738). Musician and com- 
poser; youngest son of (2) Gustaf (i) He became a treble 
al the court in 1686 and an instrumentalist in the court 
orchestra in 1689. He took over as its conductor from 
his brother Gustaf von Diiben (ii) in 1698 but resigned 
the musical direction in 1713 and retired completely in 
1726 to devote himself to other court duties. He was 
raised to the ranks of the nobility in 1707, became a 
chamberlain in 1711, was granted the title of baron 
,11 1719 and finally became Master of the Royal 
Household m 1721- his career was thus very similar to 
that of Gustaf (li). He completed his mu.sical studies on 
journeys abroad, and dunng his period as conductor of 
the court orchestra French influence became noticeable. 
His relatively few compositions include a ballet (short 
scoie, Stockholm, 1701; excerpts in Norlind, 1899 
1900) and occasional works for the court (MSS at S- 
(lu) In 1727 he promised to give his father’s collection 
of music, including a few additions made by himself, to 
Uppsala, and (as mentioned under (2) Gustaf (i)), he 
prc.sented it in 1732, in the following year it arnved at 
the University Library. 
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I>U Billon, Jhan. See BiLLON, JHAN DE. 

Bublin. Capital of the Republic of Ireland (Eire). 

• History. 2 Church music. 3 Opera and theatre music 4 Concert 
hall.s 5. Orchestral and chamber music. 6. Choral music. 7 Concert 


promotion. 8. Competitive festivals. 9. Broadcasting 10. Education 

11. Cultural and promotional bodies, professional associations 

12. Music coIlection.s 

1. History. Before the passing of the Act of Union in 
1800, Dublin was the seat of government of a country 
which had for centuries been under foreign domination. 
Insulated by political and religious barriers from the 
native culture of the country as a whole, its musical 
activity was cultivated by the sophisticated ruling class 
and acted as a local focus for the mainstream of 
European art music, mainly as reflected by English 
taste. Except insofar as this activity was in turn 
imitated by the larger provincial centres of jurisdiction 
such as Cork, Limerick and Waterford, there was even 
less contact with the musical life of the majority of the 
population than in the case of the capital cities of com- 
parable nations. 

Owing to the frequent periods of strife and turmoil 
from which Ireland suffered before the more settled 
times of the 18th century, musical activity was limited; 
and much of the material upon which a more accurate 
and complete picture of musical life in Dublin might be 
reconstructed has been destroyed. Information for the 
period before the Cromwellian rebellion centres mostly 
on the cathedrals. A choir was established at St Patrick’s 
in 1431, and two noted madrigal composers were 
organists of Christ Church; John Farmer and 
Thomas Bateson That the vicars-choral of the cathed- 
rals formed a group of expert singers whose influence 
spread outside the confines of church music is suggested 
by an entry in the chapter book of Christ Church 
Cathedral m 1662-3 admonishing them for having sung 
among the stage players in the playhouse, and by their 
foundation of the Hibernian Catch Club about 1680. 

The custom of engaging instrumentalists to provide 
ceremonial music for the city appears to have spread 
from England in the late 1 5th century. The first theatre 
opened was in Werburgh Street, erected by John Ogilby 
after he was appointed Master of the Revels in Ireland in 
1638. Nothing definite is known about music at this 
theatre, which closed at the rebellion in 1641. After the 
Restoration Ogilby was reappointed, with a monopoly 
of theatrical interests in Ireland. He returned to Dublin 
and erccled the theatre in Smock Alley which became 
the chief centre for drama, music and opera until its 
closure in 1787 

After the wars of the 1690s the city settled down to 
a period in which the elegance and idle affluence 
as.sociated with a colonial governing class formed the 
ideal background for the cultivation of the arts. As the 
second city in the British Isles, Dublin entered upon a 
‘golden age’ and attracted musicians of European fame. 
Cousser, Gcminiani, Dubourg, Michael Amc and 
Tommaso Giordani made Dublin their home; and 
Handel, T. A. Arne, Pasquali, Castrucci, J. F, Lampe, 
Pinto, Tenducci and many others paid extended visits. 
The remarkable extent of musical activity in the middle 
of the 1 8th century can be deduced from an analysis of 
advertised events in the 1749-50 season, which reveals 
nearly three dozen performances of 16 oratorios, 59 of 
operas or musical plays and a wide range of instrumen- 
tal music. The Smock Alley theatre met rivalry first 
from the Aungier Street theatre, which was opened in 
1734 and offered a more capacious stage. It fell into 
disuse, largely because of poor acoustics, about 1750. 
Rivalry then passed mainly to Crow Street which was 
rebuilt as a theatre in 1758, having been a concert hall 
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The Great Miisick Hall in Fishamble Street enffravin^ from Walter's ‘Hibernian Magazine' {March l7fJ4) 


since il was creeled at the request of the ‘Musical 
Academy for the practice of Italian Musick’ in 1731. 

The Crow Street theatre closed in 1820, when stage 
music became the monopoly of the Theatre Royal in 
Hawkins Street (1821-80) The chief venues for 
oratorio and concert performances were the Crow 
Street Musick Hall (1731 57) and Mr Neale’s Great 
Musick Hall in Fishamble Street (sec illustration), which 
was opened just before Handel arnved in the autumn of 
1741, and accommodated 7(K) people (without swords 
or skirt -hoops) for the first performance of Messiah on 
13 April 1742. With the building of the Rotunda in 
1764, the popularity of Neale's Hall gradually declined, 
it was turned into a theatre in 1777 and closed at the 
end of the century. The Philharmonic Room, also in 
Fishamble Street (used by the Philharmonic Society of 
the 1740s), has been confused with Neale’s. 

Apart from the commercial theatres, music in 18th- 
century Dublin was mainly promoted by numerous 
charitable musical soaeties which displayed a confusing 
inconsistency of nomenclature C'hief among them were 
Mercer’s Hospital, the Charitable Musical Society for 
the Relief of Imprisoned Debtors, and the Charitable 
Infirmary, all three of which benefited from the first 
performance of Handel’s Messiah. In the second half of 
the century Lord Mominglon’s Musical Academy 
(1757-77) and the Irish Musical Fund Society 
(instituted 1787 and incorporated 1794) were notably 
active. 

As in England, the public looked mainly to foreigners 
for their music, but the active patronage of the nobility 
and gentry led to a certain amount of creative activity 
on the part of local composers such as the Roscingrave 
family and the Earl of Mornington, who was appointed 
to the new chair of music in the University of Dublin in 
1764. In February 1792 John Field first appeared in 


public and published his first known composition Also 
active at the close of the century were Philip Cogan and 
John Stevenson, who provided accompaniments loi 
TTiomas Moore’s Irish Melodies 

With the passing of the Act of Union in 1800, and tlk 
abolition of the Irish Parliament, Dublin music lost 
much of Its wealthy patronage A tradition had howeviT 
been e.stablishcd, and although opportunities (oi 
professionals decreased with the coming of a new cia ol 
amateur niusic-makmg. there was sufficient activity to 
maintain 19 publishers and music sellers, and 42 insiru 
menl makers in IK2tF25 

The notable spread of amateur music was furthered 
chiefly by the elTorls of the Robinson family Franus 
Robinson formed a choral society known as The Sons ol 
Handel in 1810, and his son Joseph founded the Anlicnt 
Concerts Society (1834-63) which built the Antieni 
Concert Rooms (now a cinema) in Great Brunswick 
Street (now Pearse Street) for its performances In 
1831, William and Henry Hudson, a barrister and a 
dentist, organized the Dublin Music Festival at which a 
chorus of 1 72 and an orchestra of 74, strengthened b) 
London players, Was conducted by Sir George Smart 
and Ferdinand Ries; the chief attraction as soloist was 
Paganini. At the International Exhibition of 185.1 
Joseph Robinson assembled a choir and orchestra of no 
fewer than 1000 performers; and in 1856 Beethoven's 
Choral Symphony had its first Irish performance by the 
Philharmonic Society (1826-78), which also acted a ^ 
host to both Joachim and Rubinstein when they first 
appeared in Dublin. In 1875 Joseph Robinson founded 
the Dublin Musical Society, which performed the cur- 
rent choral and orchestral repertory with a choir and 
orchestra of about 350 in the Concert Hall at Earlsforl 
Terrace (built for the Exhibition of 1865 and now incor- 
porated in the buildings of University College). Among 
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the composers of this period were Dr John Smith, 
Master of the King's Band of State Musicians in Ireland, 
composer to the Chapel Royal, and professor of music 
in the University of Dublin (1845-61), who wrote 
mainly church music and edited Weyman’s Melodia 
sacra', and John Glover, who wrote three operas. The 
better-known Irish composers, Balfe and Wallace, lived 
and worked abroad. 

Towards the end of the century the chief figures in the 
musical life of Dublin were Ro^rt Prescott Stewart, a 
prolific composer of cathedral music who succeeded 
John Smith as professor at the University and was 
organist at both St Patrick’s and Christ Church 
cathedrals: and Michele Esposito, an Italian who was 
appointed professor of the pianoforte at the Royal Insh 
Academy of Music in 1882. A composer and much 
esteemed teacher, Esposito attempted to provide a per- 
manent orchestra for the city by founding the Dublin 
Orchestral Society in 1 899, and with an orchestra of 70 
players he continued to conduct the society’s concerts, 
including a series of Sunday concerts in the Antient 
Concert Rooms, until the outbreak of war in 1914. 
Among other pre-war societies may be mentioned the 
Dublin Oratorio Society (1906-14) under Vincent 
O’Brien, and the Orpheus Choral Society, founded in 
1899 by James Culwick, organist of the Chapel Royal, 

In the years between the wars orchestral concerts 
were given for the Royal Dublin Society by John F. 
Larchet, then professor of music at University College 
and music director at the Abbey Theatre. In 1927 an 
attempt was made to revive the Dublin Orchestral 
Society under the joint conductorship of Esposito and 
Larchet, but the society did not survive; and in the same 
year the third society to be known as the Dublin 
Philharmonic Society was founded by Colonel Fritz 
Brasc, who had come to Dublin in 1923 as director of 
the new Army School of Music. This society made its 
debut with a performance of Beethoven’s Choral 
Symphony to mark the centenary of the composer’s 
death, and continued to give a series of concerts each 
season with an orchestra of some 75 players, the wind 
being recruited from the Army School of Music. Choral 
performances were also given under Turner Huggard 
until the demise of the society in 1936. 

The 1940s saw a remarkable expansion of musical 
activity, with societies and organizations proliferating 
The Dublin String Orchestra, consisting mainly of pro- 
fessional players from the radio orchestra, introduced 
many contemporary works under Terry O’Connor, and 
a number of amateur choral and orchestral societies 
came into being, as well as organizations for the 
promotion of chamber music. Many were short-lived 
but others survived to form, in the company of .some 
long-established institutions, the focal points around 
which this upsurge of activity crystallized into the pat- 
tern of Dublin musical life in the 1970s. The founding 
of the Music Association of Ireland in 1948 did much to 
coordinate musical policy by bringing together among 
Its members a wide section of representative interests, 
both professional and amateur, which found influential 
expression through its elected council. This period was 
also notable for a marked increase in creative work, 
encouraged by the broadcasting authorities and the per- 
l^orming groups promoting contemporary Irish music. 

2 Church music. The two Church of Ireland 
cathedrals of Christ Church and St Patrick are 


constituted in the full cathedral foundation, and follow a 
distinguished musical tradition dating back to the early 
Middle Ages. A choir school was attached to each (now 
only St Patrick’s); choirmen hold the ancient posts of 
vicars-choral and lay vicars. The earliest names of vicars- 
choral at St Patrick’s are recorded in 1219, and the first 
recorded name of an organist at that cathedral was that 
of William Herbit, who received payment in 1 509. The 
recorded history of choral music at Christ Church does 
not go back before 1 539, when the canons regular of the 
previous monastery became the members of a new 
secular foundation modelled on the practice of St 
Patrick’s; though Robert Hayward was appointed 
organist in 1509, At intervals from the early 17th 
century until the late 19th the services of one organist 
were shared by the two cathedrals: the morning service 
at Christ Church and the evening service at St Patrick's 
were the more elaborate, at which the organist and 
principal members of each choir assisted. 

The choir of the Roman Catholic pro-cathedral, 
Marlborough Street, formed in 1902, owes its existence 
to an endowment of Edward Martyn, and the deed of 
gift states. The music to be sung shall be Gregorian and 
that of Palestrina or in the Palestnna style’, Vincent 
O Brien, first choirmaster of the Palestrina Choir, 
played a leading part in the musical life of Dublin until 
his death in 1946, when he was succeeded as organist of 
the pro-cathedral by his son Oliver O’Brien and later 
by Gerard Gillen. 

3 OPi^RA AND THEATRE MUSIC. The popularity of 
opera and musical plays has been a notable aspect of 
Dublin taste since the early 18th century, and was 
further strengthened by the English travelling opera 
companies dunng the second half of the 19th and the 
first quarter of the 2()th century. Chief events in the 
early history of opera in Dublin begin with the first Insh 
production of The Beggar's Opera in March 1728 (40 
performances by the end of that year). The first perform- 
ance of Italian opera was not, as has been stated, by 
Nicolini in 171 1, but in the form of burlettas presented 
at the Smock Alley Theatre by the De Amici company 
in 1761. 

The foremost organization for the production of 
opera at present is the Dublin Grand Opera Society, 
which since 1941 has given two seasons annually at the 
Gaiety Theatre, there being no opera house in the city. 
The society has its own amateur chorus, and Radio 
Telefis Eireann (RTE) provides its Symphony 
Orchestra; the majority of the pnncipal singers are 
engaged from abroad. 

In recent years an attempt has been made to provide 
operatic experience for Irish singers, and at the same 
time bnng live performances of the less complex oper- 
atic masterpieces to the smaller provincial towns, with 
the formation of Irish National Opera. There are 
numerous societies devoted to light opera, foremost 
being the Rathmines and Rathgar Musical Society, 
founded in 1913. 

4. CONCERT HALLS. The capital city of Ireland lacks a 
suitable concert hall. Public orchestral concerts arc 
given by the RTE SO in the acoustically unsuitable 
Gaiety Theatre (seating 1075) and in the orchestra’s 
unsatisfactory temporary home, the St Francis Xavier 
Hall (688). Large-scale oratorio performances have 
been given in the National Stadium (c2000). The Royal 
Dublin Society possesses a hall (1200) where it 
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promotes an annual series of chamber music recitals. 
Increased use has recently been made of the fine 18th- 
century Examination Hall in Trinity College and the 
Baroque Room in the National Gallery (each seating 
c500). 

5. Orchestral and chamber music. From modest 
beginnings, as a station chamber ensemble in 1926, the 
broadcasting orchestra was steadily expanded by the 
1950s until it assumed the role (though not the name) of 
Ireland's national orchestra. After 1948 its complement 
was strengthened by the importation of a number of 
foreign instrumentalists, and it took the title of the 
Radio Eireann (now RTE) Symphony Orchestra. A new 
generation of Irish players is finding employment in its 
ranks. From 1941 to 1948 the chief conductor was 
Captain Michael Bowles. After his retirement a number 
of guest conductors, including Jean Martinon and Hans 
Schmidt-Isserstedl, were appointed to direct the 
orchestra until the appointment of Milan Horvat as 
principal conductor in 1953. He was succeeded by 
Tibor Paul in 1962, and by Albert Rosen in 1968. 
Besides giving public orchestral concerts in Dublin (as 
noted above), which are recorded for broadcasting pur- 
poses, the RTE SO repeats a number of these concerts 
in provincial centres such as Cork and Limenck, and 
plays for the Dublin Grand Opera Society and the 
Wexford Festival opera seasons. 

A second professional orchestra, the RTE Light 
(later Concert) Orchestra, of 33 players, was founded in 
1948 and gives studio and public concerts of light music 
and arrangements of Irish music under two RTE 
staff conductors. An independent profe.ssional chamber 
orchestra conducted by Andre Prieur and consisting 
mainly of players from the RTE SO, known as the New 
Irish Chamber Orchestra, was formed in 1970. The 
chief amateur orchestra is the Dublin Orchestral 
Players, founded in 1939 and conducted succes.sively by 
Havelock Nelson, Brian Boydell and C’aptain F 
O'Callaghan. A second amateur orchestra, the Dublin 
Symphony Orchestra, has recently been formed under 
the conductorship of Colin Block 

Apart from the annual senes of recitals sponsored 
since 1886 by the Royal Dublin Society, referred to 
above, public support for chamber music was meagre 
until the 1950s, when active groups formed mainly by 
members of the RTE orchestras and the zeal of such 
bodies as the Music As.sociation of Ireland created a 
new enthusiasm. The broadcasting service established a 
slnng quartet in 1958 which gives regular recitals in 
Dublin and elsewhere. Known as the RTE String 
Quartet, this body has provided encouragement to Irish 
composers who have written for it. Interest in quartet 
music is reflected in the notable .seasons of recitals 
sponsored by the St James’s Gate Musical Society. 
Active pursuit of amateur chamber music is encouraged 
by the Dublin Chamber Music Group, an offshoot of 
the Music Association of Ireland. 

6. Choral music Of existing bodies the earliest is the 
Hibernian Catch Club founded cl 680 by the vicars- 
choral of St Patnek’s and Christ Church cathedrals. It 
claims to be the oldest surviving musical society in 
Europe. Its activities are confined to male-voice singing 
at monthly dinners. 

The University of Dublin Choral Society was 
founded in 1837, with Joseph Robinson as its first 
conductor. It performs the masterpieces of the oratorio 


repertory at the end of each university term. The cor- 
responding university society, the Music Society of 
University College, Dublin, was founded in 1917; two 
choral and orchestral concerts are given each year. Both 
universities have chamber choirs: the College Singers 
(Trinity College, University of Dublin) and St Stephen’s 
Singers (University College). 

Of the large choirs which give regular performances 
in Dublin the earliest is the Culwick Choral Society, a 
direct descendant of the Orpheus Choral Society 
referred to above. Recently they have tended to depart 
from an earlier tradition of a cappella partsong.s to 
concentrate on oratorio and other large-scale works. Of 
more recent origin is Our Lady's Choral Society, 
formed in 1946 from the combined Roman Catholic 
church choirs of the archdiocese of Dublin, the first 
Irish choir to perform in Pans and Rome. Other im- 
portant choral societies in Dublin are the RTE Choral 
Society and the St James’s Gate Choral Society. 

A professional chamber choir of ten voices formed in 
1953, the RTF Singers, earned an| international 
reputation under Hans Waldemar Rosenl particularly m 
contemporary a cappeUa music; and an independent 
group of ten voices, formed and diredted by Brum 
Boydell and known as the Dowland Consort, specialr/cd 
in vocal music of the Renaissance (1958 *1^) 

7 Conc ert promotion. In addition to\}he concerts 
promoted by the radio organization, the Royal Dublin 
Society and other bodies already referred to, there arc 
also the events organized by the Music Association ol 
Ireland Besides providing recitals for members, the 
association has been responsible for organizing country- 
wide tours by prominent chamber groups, concerts in 
schools by young Irish professionals and recitals ai 
which young soloists are given their first opportunity 
appear in public In 1969 the as.sociation, with the 
cooperation of the radio authorities, inaugurated the 
biennial Dublin Festival of 2()lh-cenlury music, whab 
features a broad cross-section of the conlemporai^ 
international repertory in association with works b\ 
living Irish composers Recitals of solo and chamber 
music arc also promoted by the universities and by the 
cultural services of the German, Italian and French 
governments 

8. Competitive ee.siivais. The chief competitive 
music festival is the Feis Ccoil, founded in 1897. The 
Oireachtas, also founded in 1897, is a festival of Gaelic 
literature and drama, traditional music and fine art 
Other important festivals are the Father Matthew Feis 
founded in 1908, and the Feis Atha Cliath, founded in 
1904 for the promotion of Irish music and dancing. 

9 Broadcasting. The Irish broadcasting service, now 
known as Radio Tclcfis Eireann, was instituted in 
With only one programme on radio and one tele- 
vi.sion channel until 1979 it was difficult to .satis!' 
musical enthusiasts in the face of popular demand and 
some dependence on commercial sponsorship. Sound 
broadcasting in 1971 devoted 276 hours to opeia 
orchestral and chamber music, and talks on musical 
subjects, and 125 hours to traditional and arranged 
Irish music. The broadcasting service also maintains the 
performing groups referred to earlier. Musical policy of 
the organization is the responsibility of the director and 
deputy director of music, and the head of light music 
with two assistant directors. Gerard Victory was ap' 
pointed director of music in 1967; his predecessors 



were Tibor Paul (1962), Fachtna O hAnnrachain 
(1947), Captain Michael Bowles (1941) and Vincent 
O’Brien (1926). There is no organization in the tele- 
vision section specifically responsible for music. 

10. Education, a chair of music was created in the 
University of Dublin (Trinity College) in 1764. The 
first holder was the Earl of Mornmgton; others include 
Ebenezer Prout (1894-1910), Percy C. Buck (1910- 
20), Charles H. Kitson (1920-35) and Brian Boydell 
(from 1962). The chair at University College was 
created in 1913, since when four professors have held 
office- the Rev. H. Bewerunge, Charles H. Kitson, John 
h. Larchet and Anthony Hughes. Degrees in music 
arc conferred by both universities. 

Two endowed institutions and one pnvate school 
provide courses in practical musicianship. The Royal 
Iri.sh Academy of Music, founded in 1848 and given 
royal recognition in 1872, is governed by a board of 24, 
consisting chiefly of nominees of the subscribers and of 
Dublin Corporation, and enjoys state support. Local 
centre examinations are held in Dublin and throughout 
the country, over I5,0(X) candidates being examined 
annually, and three diplomas arc granted, namely the 
FRIAM (honoris causa only), LRIAM (performer’s or 
teacher's diploma) and ARIAM (teacher's diploma) 
Instruction is given to approximately 3000 ‘pupil- 
cquivalcnts’ (a pupil studying more than one subject is 
counted more than once). A students’ Musical Union 
has been active since 1906. 

The College of Music, founded as the Dublin 
Municipal School of Music in 1890, is managed by a 
principal and a vice-principal, and is under the control 
of the City of Dublin Vocational Education Committee 
There arc about 1900 students, many of whom are 
prepared for the diplomas of the Royal Schools of 
Music. The College also grants its own advanced 
teacher’s diploma (DipDSM). The Read School of 
Pianoforte Playing, which was founded m 1915 and 
gave instruction to many distinguished Dublin 
mu.sicians, is now no longer active, this leaves the 
Leinster School of Music, founded in 1904, as the only 
private music school. It holds local centre examinations, 
and grants the DipLSM. The Army School of Music, 
established in 1923, trains the officer bandmasters and 
bandsmen for the Irish Army. 

The government Department of Education is divided 
into the primary and .secondary branches, each having 
separate responsibility for musical education in their 
respective divisions. The primary branch is under a 
head organizing inspector, assisted by four organizing 
inspectors of musical instruction; the secondary branch 
employs a .senior and a post-primary inspector. 

11 ClJLHJRAL AND PROMOTIONAL BODIES, PROFES- 
SIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. The Music Association of 
Ireland has on numerous occasions made recommen- 
dations on behalf of its widely representative member- 
'^hip (nearly 2000) to the government and other public 
bodies concerning musical policy, often with notable 
'‘Uccess. Its continued efforts towards the establishment 
a concert hall resulted in the government’s promise, 
1965, to build the J. F. Kennedy Memorial Hall, a 
promise not yet fulfilled. This association has also 
encouraged the formation of other associated groups 
such as the Dublin Chamber Music Group, the 
^f>niposers' Group and a movement equivalent to 
Youth and Music by the name of Ogra Cecil, which in 
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1970 formed a national youth orchestra. It also 
produces a monthly publication. Counterpoint^ contain- 
ing a diary of musical events and short articles. 

Ceol Chumann na nOg, an organization concerned 
with providing concerts for schoolchildren, has enjoyed 
the cooperation of the RTE SO and its staff conductors; 
children’s interest in music has also been fostered by the 
work of the Dorothy Mayer Foundation. 

The Leinster Society of Organists was founded in 
1919, and the welfare of professional musicians is 
looked after by the Irish Federation of Musicians. 

The Arts Council of Ireland, set up in 1951, gives 
financial support for many musical ventures such as 
productions of the Dublin Grand Opera Society and 
enterprising performances which societies and promot- 
ing bodies could not otherwise afford. It has also 
granted scholarships in music, and supported the record- 
ing of contemporary Irish music. The latter is the result 
of a joint scheme of the Arts Council, RTE, and another 
government body, the cultural relations committee of 
the Department for Foreign Affairs. This committee, in 
addition to publishing a catalogue of contemporary Irish 
music, has made copies of works for dissemination 
abroad and has sponsored foreign tours by Irish artists. 

The oldest Dublin musical organization is the Irish 
Musical Fund, a charitable fund founded in 1787 and in- 
corporated by Act of Parliament in 1794, adminis- 
tered benefit to 20 profes.sional musicians, mainly 
orchestral players, who are elected to membership. 

12 Music collections. The chief music collections 
are those of the library of Trinity College, which 
includes the Prout Collection and a number of manu- 
scripts, and of the National Library, which includes the 
Joly Gift and the Plunkett Collection. A number of 
early manuscripts and rare printed works arc also to be 
found in Marsh’s Library and in the library of the Royal 
Irish Academy of Music. Manusenpt collections of Irish 
folk music are in the libraries of the Royal Irish 
Academy and Trinity College, in the National Library 
and in the National Museum, which also houses a note- 
worthy collection of instruments mostly made by 
Dublin craftsmen. (See LIBRARIES; COLLECTIONS, 
private; 1 NSTRUMENTS, COLLECTIONS OF.) A collection 
of some 3000 folksongs, in manuscripts and recordings 
made by the Irish Folklore Commission, is now housed 
in University College. 
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Du Bois, Leon 

Du Bois, L6on {b Brussels, 9 Jan 1859; d Boitsfort, 
Brussels, 19 Nov 1935). Belgian composer and conduc- 
tor. After studying at the Brussels Conservatory he won 
the Belgian Prix de Rome in 1885 with the cantata Au 
hois des elfes. His career as a conductor took him to 
theatres in Nantes (1889-90) and Liege (1891-2) and 
to the Theatre Royal de la Monnaie (1890-91. 1892- 
7). In 1912 he was elected to the Belgian Royal 
Academy and succeeded Tinel as director of the 
Brussels Conservatory, a position he held until 1925. 
As a composer he was a Wagnerian, but he moved away 
from this influence in his much freer working of themes. 
His most successful work was the mimed drama Le 
mort\ he wrote three other pieces for the stage and also 
an Adagio for strings, two marches, a suite for eight 
horns, three songs and about 20 choral works. An 
oratorio and a Po^me for cello and orchestra remained 
incomplete. Du Bois* music was published by L*Art 
Beige, Breitkopf & Hartcl and Cranz. 
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HENRI VANHULST 

Dubois, Philippe {b Soignies, el 575; d Madrid, Dec 
1610). South Netherlands composer and singer. He 
received his early musical education at the collegiate 
church of St Vincent, Soignies. He was one of 14 boy 
sopranos aged between seven and 12 who in 1585 were 
recruited in the Netherlands to serve in the Chapel of 
Philip II of Spain; his colleagues included Gcry de 
Ghersem, Mathieu Rosmarin (Mateo Romero), Jean 
Dufon and Jean de Loncin. He arrived in Madrid at the 
beginning of 1586. He was taught there by Philippe 
Rogier until his promotion to the rank of cantor on 
1 December 1593. In 1594 he was invested with a 
benefice at the chapel *du corps saint' at Ste Waudru, 
Mons. After the death of Philip II he continued in the 
service of Philip III as cantor and composer for the rest 
of his life, following him to Valladolid, where the court 
resided from 1601 to 1606. The catalogue of the library 
of King John IV of Portugal, destroyed in the Lisbon 
earthquake of 1755, records ten pieces by him; seven 
are settings for six and eight voices of Latin texts and 
three of French texts for five and eight voices. 
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PAUL BECQUART 

Dubois, Pierre Max (6 Graulhet, 1 March 1930). 
French composer. He studied at the Paris Conservatoire 
(1949-53) and received his first commission from the 
RTF as early as 1949. The resulting work, Impressions 
foraines, is one of his most successful; besides being 
used for broadcasting it was choreographed, and Dubois 
drew from it an orchestral suite. He won the Prix de 
Rome in 1955 and the Grand Prix of the city of Paris in 
1964; he has held appointments in Paris and Quebec, 
notably as professor of analysis at the Conservatoire. 
The main influences on his music have been those of 
Milhaud. Fran^aix and Prokofiev. 


WORKS 
{selective list) 

Stage: Lc docteur Ox (ballet, 3), Lyons, 1965; Comment causer (on^ra 
bouITe), Liigc, 1971 

Orch: Impressions foraines, 1949; Pf Cone, no.2, 1957, Vn Cone no 1 
1957; Sym. no.2 (Drame pour Epidaure), 1962, Hn Cone., 1963, Vc 
Cone., 1963; Rapsodie, 1963, Double Cone , vn, pf, orch, 1963 
Chamber. Sonata, vn, pf, 1962; Pop Variations, fl, pf, 1971 ; Suite, dans 
le style ancien, a rec, 1971; Le cinima muet, hn, tpt, trbn, tuba, 1972 
Fantaisic sur une chanson canadienne, comet/tpt, pf, 1972 ' 
Coincidence, cl, pf, 1977 

Principal publishers Boosey & Hawkes, Choudens, Eschig, Ixcluc 
Rideau Rouge, Technisonor 

PAUL GRIFFITHS 

Dubois, (Francois Clement) Theodore {h Rosnay, Marne, 
24 Aug 1837; d Paris, 11 June 1924). French com- 
poser, teacher and organist. His training was rigorously 
classical; after early studies with Louis Fanart, choir- 
master of the cathedral in Rheims, he went to Paris as a 
student at the Conservatoire. There he studied the piano 
with Marmontel, the organ with Benoit, harmony with 
Bazin and fugue and counterpoint uhder Ambroisc 
Thomas, winning several first prizes anld then the Prix 
de Rome (1861). On his return from Italy, where he met 
and was given encouragement by Liszt, Hfc devoted him- 
self to teaching He was appointed maitrk de chapelle of 
Sle Clotilde and there produced his oratorio Les sepi 
paroles du Christ on Good Friday 1867 Leaving th^ 
post in 1869. he then served at the Madeleine as maitn- 
de chapelle until 1877 when he replaced Saint-Saens as 
organist At the same time he taught harmony and 
composition at the Conservatoire (1871-90), later sue 
ceeding Thomas as director (1896-1905) 

Unable at first to gain access to the important 
Parisian musical theatres, he contented himself with 
producing, at the Theatre dc I'Athenee on 30 April 
1873, a modest work. La Guzla de LEmir, set to a 
libretto previously used by Bizet In 1878 he shared 
with B. Godard the prize at the Concours Musical 
instituted by the city of Pans, and his oratorio h- 
paradis perdu was performed, first at the public expense 
(27 November 1878) and again on the two following 
Sundays at the Concerts du Chatelet. He wrote main 
other works for the stage as well as numerous pieces in 
nearly every genre. Today his music is largely forgotten 
with the exception of a few religious pieces which 
remain in the repertories of French churches. His theor 
etical works, however, arc still widely used in musical 
academies; his Traitd d'harmome thdorique et pratique. 
Notes et etudes d'harmonie and Traitd de contrepomt ei 
de fugue have served several generations of student 
composers. 

Dubois may be considered a characteristic represen 
tative of the 'classical' school of French musicians at the 
end of the 19th century. His learned compositions, 
especially his church music, are in the purest French 
tradition of Lc Sueur and Cherubini although they suf 
fer from a certain coldness. Tiersot (1918) wrote of him, 
‘His art, which lacks a sense of movement, was more 
suited to the church or the concert hall than to the 
stage'; but he praised the composer's genuine human 
qualities, and cited him as an example of artistic con- 
science and integrity at a time when musicians were 
tempted to follow new musical influences. 

WORKS 

(all published in Parts unless otherwise stated, for fuller hst sec MGti) 
STAGE! 

La prova di un'opera scria, 1863, unpubd [composed In , 

La Guzla de I'Emir (opira comique, 1 , J. Babier and M. Carre). 
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Thefilre dc TAthfencc, 30 Apnl 1873 (cl 873) 
nain bis (opira comique. 1, A Brunswick and Beauplan), Puns. 
()pera-Cofniquc, 26 Feb 1879 (1879) 

La farandolc (ballet. 3). Paris, Opera. 14 Dec 1883 (1884) 

Abcn-Hamcl (It opera, 4, L Detroyat, after Chateaubnand), Pans. 

Theatre du Chatelct, 16 Dec 1884 (1884) 

Xavi^re (dramatic idyll, 3, L. Gallet), Pans, Op6ra-Comique. 26 Nov 
1895(1895) 

L,u fiancee d'abydos. unperf ; Le florentin, unperf 
OTHER VOCAL 

1 messes breves; Messe dc Requiem, solo vv, chorus, orch, Messe 
solennelle de Saint-Remi (1900); Messe de la D6livrance, chorus, org 
(1919) 

71 motels. Credo, 4 male vv, org (1898); Bcnedictus, T, org, Sanctus, 
chorus. 2 org (1911), 8 pieces for male vv. 2 pieces for children’s 
choir, 1 with pf acc , Lc coureur, 4vv 
5 oratorios incl Lcs sept paroles du Christ, solo vv, chorus, orch 1867 
(1926), Lc paradis perdu (E. Blau, after Milton), solo vv, chorus, 
orch (1879), Notre-Dume dc la mer (L Gallet) (1897) 

M sccnas inci Atala, cantata. Pnx de Rome, 1861, L’cnl6vcment dc 
Proserpine (P Collin), solo vv, chorus, orch (1879), Hylas, solo vv. 
chorus, orch (1893), Kybdle (Leconte de Lisle) (1906) 

Mosiques sur I'cau ( 1 887). Chansons dc Murjolic ( 1 HK7). 7? other songs 
INSTRIJMENIAI 

2 orch suites, 1874, 1877. 2 suites d'orchestre sur la farandolc, 1884, 
1889, 3 symphonies (1908, 1913, 1924), Concerlo-capriccioso, pf, 
orch (1876); Dcuxiemc concerto, pf, orch (1897); (Toncerto, vn. 
orch, 3 concert ovs (1865, 1879. 1881); Adonis, sym. poem (1907), 
Faniasie-Stuck. vc, orch; misc other sym works 

: Ntr qis <1908, 1924), Dixluor, sir qnl, wind qnt (1909). Nonetto. fl. 

ob. cl. bn. str qnt (1926); 14 other chamber works 
88 pieces for org 

ptjcmcs virgiliens (1898), Sonata (1908). other works for pf incl. 
iranscr of Bach’s 48, pf 4 hands (1914) 

PFOACKKilCAI WORKS 

6 textbooks intl Notes et etudes d’harmome pour servir de tuppliment 
au trade de H Reher (1889). 87 le<,ons d'harmome (1891), Trane de 
lontrepomi et de fugue (1901). U(;ons de wlfege (1905). Traiie 
d'harmome theonque et pratique (1921) 
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H Imbert Nouveaux prof tls lie musictens (Puns, \^92) 

J Tiersot Un demt-sihle de mustque franr^atse (Pan.s, 1918) 

M Widor Notu e sur la vie et les travaux de Theodore Duhois (Pans, 
1924) 

P Landormy Lm mustque Jraru^aoie de Franck d Dehussy (Pans. 1943, 

2; 1948) 

1 Raucel ‘Dubois, Franvois-Cltmcnl-Thcodore’, MOG 

JEAN MONGRfeDIEN 

Dubos, Abbe Jean-Baptiste {b Beauvais, Dec 1670, d 
Pans, 23 March 1742). French diplomat, antiquarian, 
historian and theorist of the arts. After studies in 
theology and archaeology at the Sorbonne, Dubos 
entered the diplomatic service which took him, at one 
time or another, to Hamburg, London, The Hague, 
Brussels, Neuchatel and Italy, and involved him in the 
preparations for the treaties of Ryswick and Utrecht, As 
reward, he was given various ecclesiastical benefices and 
the lille ‘Abbe’, as well as election to the Academic 
I ranvaise in 1720, of which, three years later, he 
hecamc 'perpetual secretary’. His historical writings 
were both well founded and controversial. Because of 
his broad acquaintance with the arts, past and present 
and also French and foreign, which was matched by a 
certain refined connoisseurship, he was in demand, even 
as a young man, for advice concerning scenery, cos- 
tumes and staging at the Opira; and his cleverly formul- 
ated critical judgments and theoretical discourses on all 
arts made him the oracle of the salons as well as an 
iniporiant forerunner of later 18th-century non-mor- 
alistic subjective aesthetics. His most important publica- 
tion for music is his Reflexions critiques sur la po^sie. la 
Pmiure et la musique (Paris, 1719, 6/1 755//? 1970; 
tng. trans., 1748). 

The Abbe’s own busy existence would seem to have 
influenced his aesthetic theories. Thus, he argued, man 


Dubos, Jean-Baptiste 

loves what is beautiful because by instinct he strives to 
be always in motion in order to banish ennui, an evil he 
feels so painfully that ‘he undertakes often the most 
laborious tasks simply in order to spare himself the pain 
of being troubled by it’. To the extent, then, that the arts 
banish boredom they can be said to be morally good, 
though this ‘goodness' has little or nothing to do with 
any specifically moral content. Our spirits are forever in 
need of stimulation and change, even unpleasant stimuli 
like grief or pain. The aim of the arts is not so much to 
provide food for the imagination as it is to give pleasure 
to the soul by spurring it to action, such action being a 
‘biological virtue’ and a necessity for man. So far Dubos 
was still more or less Anstotelian. But he was also 
scientific in a way typical of his time, holding that man’s 
primary characteristic is to be in motion, that boredom 
IS equivalent to stagnation and non-living, that our own 
primary instincts plunge us into passionate expressions 
and reactions (what we mean today by ‘outlets’ and 
‘releases’) which, unchecked, culminate in excitement 
and danger, something Dubos viewed as too much of a 
good thing. We are protected from that latter menace, 
however, and cured of its consequences by the pleasur- 
able experience of art (a process rather like Freud's 
‘sublimation’). Since motion -emotion is the aim, the 
subject and the manner in which it is expressed (aside 
from mere technical skill) arc important for the reason 
that art copies the experience of reality, though of neces- 
sity in much weaker form: which is why art must strive 
to be ‘natural* without going so far as to fall into illus- 
lonism which would make us lose our heads and give 
way to dangerous agitations rather than simply enjoy 
the ‘passions artificiellcs’ that art should arouse in us. 

Because art is natural, the expert is a less reliable 
judge than the public (restricted by Dubos to the 
educated and cultivated, the ‘honnelcs hornmes’) since 
they judge by sentiment without interposing intellectual 
barriers. Music and painting are, in consequence, ‘bet- 
ter* arts than poetry, which must make do with signs 
referring to arbitrarily designated meanings. Painting 
places directly before our eyes the ‘natural’ images by 
which we are to be pleasurably moved. Music uses only 
the ‘natural’ means of tones and therefore works most 
directly on the heart (a notion certainly indebted to 
Descartes's physiological musical aesthetics) because it 
incorporates in itself, as it were, the passions it ex- 
presses. But this is not a mere physiological process. 
Music does not do, it imitates, and the object of its 
imitation is nature. The imitation may be of a low order, 
a servile copy of external sound sources (birdsong, 
streams, storms), or of a higher order in which the 
composer selects from nature (and here Dubos largely 
meant human nature) the objects and character to be 
imitated. The principle by which the selection is to be 
made is, of course, that central stumbling-block of all 
18th-century aesthetics: taste, the sixth sense that every 
connoisseur possesses and, indeed, every human (of the 
cultured classes, be it understood). Dubos’s solution 
involves the other stumbling-block: genius, and here, in 
a premonition of Mme dc Stael, Stendhal and Tainc, he 
found that time and place, climate and epoch, have mtwh 
to do with producing or inhibiting the natural flowering 
of genius. Only thus could he explain the prodigious 
achievements of the arts in his own time in France. 
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franqaise (Paris, 1744), 87 

A. Morel: Etude sur rabbi Dubos (Paris, 1849) 

A. Lombard: L’abbi Dubos^ un iniuateur de la pensie moderne (Pans, 
1913) 

E. Tcuber: *Die Kunstphilosophic des Abb^ Dubos\ Zeitschrift fur 
Asthetik, XVII (1924), 361 

R. Wiarda- Tame, Stendhal, rabb6 Dubos’. Neophilologus, xv (1929 
30). I 

B. Munteano. ‘Du Bos. estheticien de la persuasion passionnelle’, Revue 
de Httirature comparie (1956) 

E. Caramaschi: ‘Arte e cntica nella concczione dell’abate Du Bos', 
RivLxta di letterature moderne e comparate (1959-60) 

E. Migliorini' ‘Note alle “Reflexions entiques" di Du Bos', Am e 
memorie deU'Accademia loscana di scienze e lettere La Colombaria. 
XXVII (1962-3) 

R. G. Saisselin: I'aste in Eighteenth-century France Critical Reflections 
on the Origins of Aesthetics, or An Apology for Amateurs (Syracuse, 
NY, 1965) 

R Finch. The Sixth Sense (Toronto, 1966) 

G Snyders. Le goiit musical en France aux XV/P et XVIIP siecles 
(Pans, 1969) 

R. D L. Sadowsky. Jean-Baptiste Abbe Dubos the Influence of 
Cartesian and Neo-Armotelian Ideas on Music Theory and Practice 
(diss . Yale U., 1970) 

ROBERT ERICH WOLF 


Du Bose, (Guillaume) Simon (h Rouen; d Geneva, 
1556-7). French music printer. A Simon Du Bose, 
possibly identifiable with the music printer, though 
called a Parisian, first printed at Alen^on between 1 529 
and 1534. He seems to have been in Pans before that 
time and was also there in 1 534; at the end of that year 
he was listed as a heretic. Guillaume Simon Du Bose 
appears in Geneva, where a heretic would reasonably 
have gone, in 1553; in that year or the next he was 
joined by Guillaume Gu£roult, a relative, in partner- 
ship. Between that year and 1556, when Gucroult ap- 
pears to have left for Lyons, they printed at least 12 
volumes of music, some of which are lost; they include 
collections of motels by Clemens non Papa, 
Crecquillon, Gomberl, Goudimel, Sermisy and others, 
and a book of psalm settings. Du Bose also printed on 
his own account, though not music. It has been sug- 
gested that he was the printer, while Gueroult acted as 
the financial partner and, probably, music editor. 
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STANLEY BOORMAN 

Dubourg, Matthew {h London, 1703; d London, 3 July 
1767). English violinist and musical director. He was 
the natural son of Isaacs, a dancing-master. As a pupil of 
Geminiani, he soon made a name as a remarkably gifted 
boy violinist, first appearing at one of Thomas Britton’s 
concerts, where, standing on a high stool, he played a 
solo by Corelli with great success. On 27 May 1714 he 
had a benefit concert at Hickford's Room. In 1724 he 
visited Dublin, and on 17 June 1727 married Frances 
Gates at Stanmore, Middlesex. 

In 1728 he was appointed to succeed J. S. Kusser as 
Master and Composer of State Music in Ireland, a post 
said to have been intended for Geminiani but transferred 
to Dubourg for religious reasons. From then until 1752, 
when he succeeded Festing as leader of the King’s Band 
in London, he spent most of his time in Dublin, where 
he was an active influence in the musical community, 
though occasionally travelling to London (he took part, 
for instance, in performances of Handel’s Samson there 


in March 1 743). In Dublin he played a prominent pan 
in most of the important performances of this penod, 
playing at the first benefit for Mercer’s Hospital on 8 
April 1736, supervising and leading the enlarged 
orchestra for the first Irish performance of Arne’s 
Comus in August 1741, and leading the band dunng 
Handel’s visit (1741-2), which included the first per- 
formance of Messiah. The high standard of string play, 
ing in Dublin, which was remarked upon by Handel in a 
letter to Jennens, was undoubtedly due to the influence 
of Dubourg and his teacher Geminiani. Dubourg sub- 
sequently organized a series of six Handel oratorios m 
the 1743-4 season and the first Irish performances of 
Samson (4 February 1748) and Judas Maccabaeus 
(II February 1748). He also conducted numerous per- 
formances of Messiah and other Handel oratorios. 

He appears to have been a brilliant performer and 
fond of showing off his skill Burney related that on one 
occasion he introduced a cadenza of extraordinary 
length into the ritornello of an air. When at last he 
finished, Handel, who was conducting, exclaimed 
‘Welcome home, Mr Dubourg’ {An Account of the 
Musical Performances. . .in CommemoraUon of Handel 
(London, 1785), ‘Sketch of the Life of Handel’, p 27) 

In January 1748 there was a sale of ^furniture and 
paintings at his house in Dublin, and in March he was 
bequeathed £200 a year by ‘the Widow Biirry’. In 1761 
he was appointed Master of Her Majesty’s Band of 
Music in London at £200 a year. He retained a house jii 
Dublin, where he often entertained Geminiani, who died 
there in 1762. Dubourg finally left Ireland in 1765 He 
was buried in Paddington churchyard. 

Dubourg’s compositions were mainly ephemeral 
those that were published arc scattered through minor 
collections ‘Serenading Trumpet Tunes’ and Minucis 
for His Majesty's Birthday are included in collections 
published by Walsh of London, and John Simpson's 
Delightful Pocket Companion for the German Flute 
(t 1746-7) contains pieces by him. Of particular interest, 
as one of the earliest documented examples of an Irish 
traditional melody which attained great populanly at 
18th-century Dublin concerts, is the publication by 
Manwanng in 1746 of Select Minuets to which i\ 
added Eleen a Roon by Mr Dubourgh, .set to the harpsi- 
chord, with hts variation's 

BRIAN BOYLUIl 


Dubreuil, Jean {b Pans, rl710, d Paris, 1775). P'rcnch 
maitre de clavecin. He was a .student of Jacques de 
Bournonville and a friend of the theorist P.-J Roussicr 
He is known principally for two publications 
Dictionnaire lyrique portal if ou Choix des plus fohe^ 
ariettas (Paris, 1766, 2/1771 with supplement), a large 
collection of then- current French and Italian airs, all 
presented with French text in one part with an oc- 
casional duo, intended primarily for use by musical 
amateurs and as a teaching aid, and Manuel har- 
monique, ou Tableau des accords pratiques (Pans. 
1 767), a simplified, practical handbook for learning the 
principles of harmony primarily at the keyboard, based 
upon the teachings of Rameau. Although he is known to 
have composed music, only two minuets appended to hb 
Manuel appear to have survived. 
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Dubrovnik (ll. Ragusa). City in Yugoslavia on the 
Adriatic coast. It succeeded in freeing itself from 
Venetian domination in the 14lh century and existed as 
an independent anslocratic republic until 1808, when it 
was conquered by Napoleon. After the Napoleonic wars 
,t was incorporated into the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
Us long independence and prosperity ensured the con- 
linuiiy of artistic life, which during the Renaissance was 
most productive in poetry and theatre. From the Middle 
Ages the Cathedral of St Mary and the monasteries of 
the Dominicans and Fnars Minor were the centres of 
musical activity; the latter monastery has an important 
music library. The earliest report of the cathedral organ 
dales from 1389; organs in the Dominican monastery 
iind the church of St Vlaho (Bhisius) were installed early 
m the 1 5th century. The city supported a band of 
musicans from the 14th century. 

The beginnings of opera were noticed in Dubrovnik 
,n 1617 Paskoj Primovic published his translation of O. 
Rmuccinrs Euridice, and m about 1620 Ivan Gundulic 
translated Ananna. Junije Palmotics Atalanta (1629) 
was subtitled ‘Music performed by the company of 
Ispra/nf; the score has never been found. In the I8lh 
Lontury operas were performed by visiting Italian com- 
punics, a permanent opera company was not established. 
At that tunc the court of the rector supported two 
orchestras, the military Banda del Principe and 
Oichestra del Ret tore which played indoors For a time 
I, Sorkocevic, a composer and member of the nobility, 
supported a private orchestra The Philharmonic 
Orchcstia was founded in 1925 as a semi-profcsMonal 


body and reconstituted in 1946 as the fully professional 
Dubrovacki Clradski Orkestar (Dubrovnik City 
Orchestra) Dubrovacke Ljetne Igre, the music and 
diama festival founded in 1950 and held annually 
Ml July and August, has acquired an international 
reputation The School of Music was opened in 1946, 
iiful in 1968 the Zagreb Academy of Music opened a 
Sts non of Us department for string instruments in 
Dubrovnik. 

BOJAN BUJtC 


Dubuc. Sve DIIBIJ t family. 

Du Bukson I Du buisson]. A name common to many 
I rcnch and Flemish composers, singers, organists and 
musicians active from the early 16th century to the late 
ISih century. Apart from those listed below, none of 
\diom is known to be related, other known composers ot 
ihis name include Mathurin (// 1489-1514), known by 
one chanson (in RfSM 1504^, possibly by Mathurin 
I o’-c''licr), Rene (h 1703) and Gabncl ifl 1724), both 
known by airs published in French anthologies (1724 
Other musicians of this name held various church 
•ind court posts, mainly in Paris and Geneva 

(1) Jacques du Buisson [Du Buysson] (fl Pans, 
155(b70), French organist and composer. He served in 
the chamhre du roi under Henri 11 and Charles IX. 11 
^-hunsons for four voices published in Pans are ascribed 
h) ‘Du Buisson' or ‘Buysson' {RISM 1552^, 1553*®, 
1554*', 1557®, 1557'*, 1559'®, 1560”, 

1569"). All the texts are amorous epigrams of little 
literary quality, typical of the prc-Plciade generation. 
3 he musical style is generally homophonic with oc- 
^iisional hints of imitation and brief melismas at caden- 
t'iil points; as in other mid-16lh-century chansons duple 
OK'ire predominates, but a few pieces include brief pas- 


sages in contrasting triple metre. Two three- voice chan- 
sons (RISM 1578*') use popular anecdotal texts set 
contrapuntally in an archaic style to music familiar 
from earlier settings, 

(2) Micbel-Charles du Buisson [des Buissons] (h Lille 
or Budwcis [now Budcjovice], fl 1560-73). Flemish or 
Bohemian composer and singer. His volume of motets 
for four to six voices Cantioncs aliquot musicae. quae 
vulgo moieta vacant (Munich, 1573) refers to him as 
‘Flandrus msularis', but a manuscript collection of his 
motets and hymns (in D-Rp) gives his birthplace as 
Budvitz He served at the Viennese court of the 
Archduke Ferdinand, later emperor, between 1559 and 
1564. In 1564 he accompanied the ducal chapel of 
Ferdinand II to Prague and in 1566 to Innsbruck. He 
composed an epithalamium for the wedding of Johann 
Cnpach in 1561, published in Lpithalamia duo in nup- 
tus . Jo. Cripacii (Nuremberg, 1561). 26 motets for 
live to seven voices ascribed to ‘Michael Desbuissons’ 
were included in the five-volume .series Novi thesaurii 
minici (RISM 1568* ^). 

(3) Du Buisson {d before 1688). Composer, viol 
player and teacher In 1680 he took part in a concert of 
music for three bass viols, which, according to the 
Mercure de France for March of that year, was the first 
of Its kind in France. The principal manuscript of his 
works (m US’H''c) is the earliest surviving collection of 
French music for .solo viol; it is dated I September 
1666 and was probably compiled by a pupil. It contains 
four suites m staff notation and two pieces in lablature, 
with frequent ornaments, fingerings and bowings and 
with brief instructions for bowing. Jean Rousseau, 
author of Iratte dc la vio/c (1687), criticized his tech- 
nique (‘ll portoit tres mal Ic main'), but Rousseau’s rival, 
the Sieur de Machy, preferred Du Buisson’s playing 
to Sainlc-Colombc's. While the latter’s pieces arc 
predominantly of melodic interest (for which he was 
criticized by Machy), Du Buisson’s arc primarily con- 
trapuntal and rich in double stops and chords, par- 
ticularly in the allemandes. Another manusenpt (in 
F-Pn), containing solo music for lyra viol, includes an 
allemande and a four-movement suite by Du Buisson; 
the manuscript, which may be English, belonged in 
1674 to ‘I.B.R.’ (which may denote Rousseau himselO- 

(4) R. du Buisson {fl 2nd half of the 1 7th century). 
Composer and musician His first name is not recorded. 
All that IS known about him is that he was an ordinaire 
dc la muAiquc du Roi during the reign of Louis XIV. He 
wrote a fair amount of sacred and secular music. 

WORKS 

•* molds inMolctsdcMM Lalandc.Malhau.Marchandrame.Coupnn 

el Dubuis.son recucillis par Philidor laisne, lait a Versailles en 1697, 

F-y 

Mold *en symphonic’. Iv, Ibc], Pn 

Molel ‘chantc devant le roi', in Chants d motets. Pc (signed Du 

Buisson’) . i \ 

iriomphedc la paix. cantata, in Grandcscantates, V , and Chantsdela 

louangc de Roi, Pc 

Picc« de symphonic, lost, formerly Pn (aulhenlicity doubtful) 

(5) Du Buisson {d 1710). Composer. The only 
glimpse of his life is afforded by Titon du Tillet, who 
described him as a contemporary of Michel Lambert 
and a celebrated tippler (‘fameux buveur’) who ‘willingly 
gave lessons in music and feasting for visitors to Pans, 
especially Germans’. Not surprisingly his musical out- 
put consists almost entirely of drinking-so^s, which 
found an appreciative audience in their day. Thar texts 
sometimes depict Du Buisson himself as a kind of per- 
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sonWcation of the bon vivant. The date of his death is 
appropriately established by a drinking-song com 
memorating it which was published in May 1710. 


WORKS 

1 books of Airs seneux et a boire, 2, 3vv (Pans, / 686-92) 

9 books of Airs scncux et a boire (Pans, 1694-6) 

L’on vous dit tous les ans, air, in Mercure galant (Pans. Apnll^wj 
Airs in 1692* I692« 16921 1693* 1697* 1697* f699*, 1700* 
Recucils d'airs scrieux et a boire (Pans, 1 701-2), Recueils d airs 
s6rieux et ii boire (Pans, 1704-10) 
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Dubuque [Dyubyuk], Alexander Ivanovich (h Moscow, 
3 March 1812; d Moscow, 8 Jan 1898). Russian pianist 
and teacher, probably of French descent. He was a pupil 
of John Field. Among his own distinguished piano 
pupils were Balakirev, the critics Kashkin and Laroche, 
and Nikolay Zverev (teacher of Rakhmaninov, Skryabin 
and Ziloti) An intellectually controlled, poised and 
precise style (even for the interpretation of virtuoso 
pieces) is particularly associated with the Ficld- 
Dubuque Moscow tradition. Dubuque published a book 
on the technique of piano playing, Tekhnika fortepian- 
noy igrl (Moscow, 1866) and also taught at the Moscow 
Conservatory (1866-72). Balakirev and Tchaikovsky 
dedicated piano pieces to him, and Balakirev per- 
suaded him to wnte his ‘Vospominaniya o Fil’de' 
('Reminiscences of Field’), published first in Kmzhki 
nedeli (December 1898) and reprinted in the Russkaya 
muzikainaya gazeta (1916, nos.34, 35, 38, 39) under 
the title ‘Iz vospoininaniy o muzilcarnoy zhizni staroy 
MoskvT (‘From reminiscences of mu.sical life in old 
Moscow’). His most important musical publication was 
130 russkikh narodnikh pesen (‘130 Russian folksongs', 
Moscow, cl 855, 2/1865). He also composed some 
songs and piano pieces, including Album pour les 
enfants (Moscow, 1866), 3 etudes dans le style Jugue 
opp.95“7 (Moscow, n.d.) and a capriccio Le rossignol 
d’AlahiefJ (Prague, n.d.). 
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EDWARD GARDEN 


Du Bus, Gervais [Gerves]. French notary at the royal 
chancery in about 1313 and author of the ROMAN DE 
Fauvel. 


Dubut [Du But, Dubuc]. French musicians and com- 
posers bearing this name were active in Paris through- 
out the 17th century: they are listed below. It is not 
known if, or how, they were related. 

(1) Toussaint Dubut. He was mentioned as a ‘joueur 
d'instruments* in Paris in 1 599. 

(2) Dubut (first name not known). He was a violinist 
in Paris in 1636. 


(3) Pierre Dubut, He is known to have been a l 
in Paris in 1644. He was possibly the ‘p^re’ 
by Rene Milleran about 1690 in his list (in 
823) of the foremost 17th-century Jutenists (‘MM n 
But, le pere et les deux fils’). 

(4) Louis Dubut. He was mentioned as a iuienist in 
Paris in 1644. 

(5) Nicolas Dubut (b 1638; d after 1692). He was a 
master instrument maker and probably a lutcnisi w 
Paris in 1671. He may have been one of two sons listed 
by Milleran, and may have been the Du But mentioned 
as a lute teacher by Abraham du Pradel (L/vre commode 
des adresses de Paris pour 1692, MS, F~Pn). 

Identification of the second son in Milleran ’s list is 
difficult; Etienne Vaudry dc Saizenay (in the second pari 
of his Jutebook, 1699; MS in F~B) mentioned only one 
son - ‘Du But, le jeune et le vieux'. 

WORKS 

Edition Oeuvres des Dubut, ed M Rollin and J -M Vactaro 
(Pans, 1979) [138 pieces] 

(Mgned Dubut' not attributable to indtvidLal members) 

23 preludes, snrubiindcs, courunles 17 mi.scclhin^ous pieces ul) f-/';, 
Couruntc dc Dubut le pere, chaconne melody in Xirs propres pour k 
timpanon and Pieces dc Irompcllcs misc cn cslal ci copie par le Sr 

Phiiidor. other pieces all Pi \ 

42 pieces. Plhibauli ' 

Suites in A-Wn, D~Bd\, ROu ' 

Pieces in 2 MSS. F-B 

1 .illemandes in 1 ivre des vers du hit, AlXm 
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Du Buysson. See Du BUISSON, (1) Jacques 

Due, Filippo (Filippo de. Philippe dc] [Le Due 
Philippe] (b Flanders, rl550; d after 1586). Flemish 
composer, resident in Italy. It is not known when he 
arrived in Italy, but he appears to have spent much of 
his life there, probably at Padua, for in 1570 he 
dedicated his first book of four-part madrigals to the 
Flemish students there, speaking warmly both of them 
and of Padua. He dedicated his madrigals of 1586 lo 
Johann Jacob and Karl Kisl of Graz, sons of ihe 
treasurer to the Austrian Archduke Karl. This dedicj 
lion is by no means the only evidence that Due had 
connections with the Habsburgs for in 1 568 ten of his 
motets were included in the first four volumes of ihc 
Novi thesauri musici, an anthology of motets dedicated 
to the Emperor Maximilian II, and in 1577 the regi.sters 
of the imperial chapel record that he was paid 25 gulden 
for two masses written in honour of Maximilian In 
addition some of his sacred works are found in Auslnan 
MSS. His secular works include examples of the 
typically light nrasic popular with university students 
The overtones of parody in the mixture of languages ol 
Sequammi et socij, a hymn to Bacchus, and in the 
quotation of street songs in the serenata L’aria s’oscura 
are heightened by the rapid declamation and the pseudo 
dramatic alternation of voices. In this respect 
approach was similar to that of Alessandro Striggio (i) 
and Orazio Vecchi. 

WORKS 

II primo Itbro de madrigali, con una serenata et un dialogo, 4, 8v^ 
(Venice. 1570) 

Le vergini, hbro pnino, con un dialogo. 6, 8vv (Venice, 1 574) 

II pnmo hbro de madrigali, 5, 6vv (Venice, 1 586) 

Several works in 1568*, 1568*, 1568^ 1568*, 1590“ ^ 

Mass io son fento’, 5w; 2 motets- A-Wn-, I motet, 6vv, D-Mbs, 
motets, PL-WRu 



bibliography 


^ -nie kaiserlichc Hofmusik-Kapellc von 1 54^-1619’, 

A Smijc*®’ * 

/w/ifl/i Madrigal (Pnnceion, 1949 //« 1971 ), 236 , 
PATRICIA ANN MYERS 


l)u Camp GuiHebcrt, Pierre. See D’AliXhRRh, pierrf 

Ou C’angc, Charles (Dufresne), Sieur {h Amiens, 18 
Dec 1610. ci Pans, 23 Oct 1688). French historian, 
philologist and lexicographer. He was one of a cele- 
brated group of learned 17th-century French scholars 
who founded modern historical and linguistic criticism. 
He was a student of law in Orleans and practised at the 
Parliament in Pans from 1631 before returning to 
Amiens, where he was appointed treasurer in 1645. He 
left in 1668 for Paris, where he produced his major 
works Cilossarium ad scriptores mediae ct mftmae 
latmitutis (Pans, 1678; many subsequent edns., of 
which that by L Favre, Pans, 188.3-7//i 19.54, is cur- 
rent) and iihssarium ad scriptores mediae el mftmae 
firaentatis (Lyons, 1688//?1958). The first of these is of 
purticiilar importance to students of medieval music 
foi the large number of musical terms and instruments it 
describes, derived largely from primary sources. 

BIHI lOtJRAPHY 

{incl lisi ol n\uMv'iil terms (ouml in the I aim jul^ssarv) 

I l-cugcre r.tutlf \ur la vie et k's auvrage\ de Du (\ingc (Patis, 
1HS2-R197I ) 

|< d \ntal ‘f^Li ( harics Du t tcmic sicur’, DHl 

At BI'RT COIlbN 


Ducasse, Jean Roger. See ROGFR-DlJCASSt , Jl AN 

Dll Caurroy, Kustache (h VGerberoy, baptized 4 
Pchruary 1549, d Pans, 7 August 1609), French com- 
poser Accoiding to La Borde, Ou Caurroy was born in 
(jcrbcroy, he was baptized in Beauvais He first entered 
royal service as a singer about 1570 but soon became 
known as a composer. In 1575 at the Evreux com- 
petitive music festival he won a pnze for a French song 
tor lour voices, and again in the following year for the 
motet I'nbularer si nesetrem. Until 1595 Du Caurroy 
held the post of vice-muitre de la chapelle royale, but 
was promoted to the rank of composer to the royal 
chamber and surintendant de la mustque after Henri 
IV's reorganization of the musical hou.sehold. His Missu 
pro defunetis, composed in 1606, was performed in 
1610 at the funeral of Henry IV; this long work 
remained the oHicial requiem to be sung at the funerals 
of kings of Prance At the end of the 16lh century and 
the beginning of the 17th, Du Caurroy gained wide 
recognition and was highly esteemed, and towards the 
end of his life accumulated several honours and bene- 
licc; He became canon of the Sainte-Chapellc in Dijon 
and of Sainte-Croix in Orleans, Prior of St Ayoul de 
Provins, of Passy and of St Cyr in Bourg: he also owned 
a large agricultural estate m Picardy. After his death 
Nicolas Fonne erected a monument to his memory on 
which was inscribed a poem specially written for the 
occasion by Cardinal du Perron. Mersenne .said of him 
16.36, ‘Du Caurroy reigns supreme for the great 
hannoniousness of his composition and his rich counter- 
point ... all the composers of France hold him to be 
lliiJir master'. Even as late as 1645 Du Peyrat, in his 
^diiquitez de la musiquc de la chapelle royale, called Du 
f aurroy ‘one of Europe’s great musicians’. 

Du Caurroy studied the works and writings of 
losquin, Willaert and Zarlino, and in the preface to his 
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aniis^ Of ® ‘“"8 the 

was nrimar 1 "* Conservative disposition, he 

niques and I m rigorous contrapuntal tech- 

eth^f'i r** spontaneity for theor- 

eucdl perfection. Nevertheless, his music often has a 

charm** Tow u™**' without 

Danici.lar t’® ‘displayed 

rnrd ** "Jlcrest in musique menur^e a I’antique ac- 
mg to the pnnciples laid down by Antoine de Baif 
and put into practice by Claude Le Jeune in his psaumes 
mesures Du Caurroy's concern with mathematics is 
reflected in his ‘abstract' musical compositions, the 
instrumental fantasias, which are based throughout on 
either sacred or secular cantus firmi These works are 
his most original contribution to the repertory of ‘pure’ 
music; it has been claimed that the keyboard transenp- 
tions provided the foundation of the French .school of 
organ music which first became known through the 
works of Titelouze. 


Although Du Caurroy had works published from 
1583, certain of them, m the Meslunges^ did not appear 
until after his death when they were brought to pub- 
lication by his nephew, A Pitard 

lor an illusUalion from Du (autrov's Funia\ies, \er StniRrps 
0» INSTRIIMI-NIAI INSI MRII' MUSlf lO 1 6 U). fig ? 


WORKS 

rdilion £ du Caurtov I c't ovuvrvs lompleit's, cd B Pidoux, Gc- 
s.inUausgaben. i\ (Brooklyn. I‘>7,S ) 

Prcccs ecclesiastiuie. 4 7vv. 2 vols (Pans, 1609), contains 44 motets, 4 
psalms, 3 I'e Dcurn 

Mcslangcs de l.i musique. 4 6vv (Pans, 1610), contains 10 psalms. 36 
chansons, 15 Noels, cd in MMRI, xvii (I9{)1) 

1 .intasics. 3 6vv (Pans, 1610) 

Missa pro dcfunclis. Sw (Pans, 1636) 

Pic Jcmi Dominc, canon 6vv, in Mersenne Hurmome umverselle, vii 
(Puns 1616) 

? chansons, 4, 5vv, l.S«3\ 1, 4vv, 1. 4vv 1597'° 

3 masses, 4vv. lost, cilcd in Mersenne 
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PAUL-ANDRE, gaillard 


Du^ayna. See Doi/aina 

Duch, Benedictus. See DUC’IS, benp:dictus. 

Duchambge [Du Chambgc. Duchangc] [nee du 
MontelJ, (Charlotte-Antoinette-)Pauliiic {b Martinique, 
cl 778, d Pans, 23 April 1858). French composer. 
Brought up in a convent, she married a nobleman in 
1796 but left him, evidently to follow the young Auber. 
This brought her into contact with the literary and 
artistic world, through which she received musical 
instruction (from Cherubini, Dussek and Auber himself) 
and met her lifelong friend, the poet Marccline 
Desbordes-Valmore (about 1815), She wrote exclu- 
sively drawing-room romances, almost 400 in all, which 
were admired by many of the leading French poets of 
her day, including Victor Hugo, Chateaubriand, 
Lamartine and Vigny; some of the texts were written 
especially for her. Many of her songs were published in 
Paris in the 1820s and 1830s, individually or in collec- 
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tions. She lived most of her life in dire poverty, helped 
only by her literary and musical friends, 
based on \fGG (iii, 852) by permission of Barenrciter 

ren£e girardon 

Duch^ de Vancy, Joseph-Fran^ois (b Paris, 29 Oct 
1668; d Paris, 14 Dec 1704), French librettist, essayist 
and author of sacred tragedies. His first libretto, Ce- 
phale et Procris, was performed at the Academic Royale 
during March 1694 with music by Elisabeth-Claudc 
.lacquet de la Guerre, and in 1695 two further works 
appeared, in February the opera Theagene et Ckaridee 
and in June or July the ballet l^s amours de Momus, 
both with music by Desmarets. In 1696 Duche and 
Desmarets left an Iphigenie en Tauride incomplete, but 
Danchet revised the text and Campra completed the 
music for the first performance in 1704. Another ballet 
with music by Desmarets, Les festes galantes, was per- 
formed in 1698, and Duche’s last opera libretto, Scylla. 
set by Theobaldo di Gatti, was given in September 
1701. Duche wrote his three sacred tragedies, Jonathas, 
Absalon and Debora, for Mme de Maintenon’s school for 
girls at St Cyr, but only Jonathas was staged, with 
incidental music by Moreau; the first perfonnance took 
place in Mme de Maintenon's chambers, and Louis XIV 
attended. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

H E Johnson Joseph-Franqois Duche de Vanc\\morahste et ecnvainde 

theatre (diss , IJ of Pans, Sorbonne. 1952) 

HAROLD E JOHNSON 

Du Chemin [Chemyn], Nicolas (6 Sens, cl 51 5, d Pans, 
1576), Parisian music pnnter. His active music-prinlmg 
career lasted from 1549 to 1568. He later printed one 
music book in 1570, two books of theory in 1571 and a 
single music book in 1 576 He thus occupied an impor- 
tant position between Attaingnant, whose last music 
book under his own name was issued in 1550, and Le 
Roy & Ballard, who began a long career as royal prin- 
ters of music in 1551 

Du Chemin was an engraver by trade and was 
also described as a bookseller in a document dated 
November 1540. He issued his first printed book in 
1541 In 1543 he moved to the rue St-Jacques-dc-Latran 
under the ‘enseigne du Gryphon d’argent’, the address 
from which he issued music as well as many non- 
musical books (on medicine, grammar, arithmetic, law 
and Latin literature) to the end of his career. In 
November 1545 he marned Catherine Delahaye, ward 
of the printer Poncet le Preux, who was Attaingnant’s 
brother-in-law - a circumstance that undoubtedly 
helped turn his attention towards music pnnting. He 
purchased punches and matrices for music from PIERRE 
HAULTIN on 19 February 1547 and on 7 November 
1548 received a royal privilege ‘to pnnt all new music 
that has not been printed before* for a period of six years 
from the date of his first publication. The first collection. 
Premier Uvre contenant xxviii pseaulmes de David, came 
out in 1549. The royal privilege was renewed in 1555 
for ten years and again in 1 566 for another six. 

Du Chemin engaged musicians to supply the exper- 
tise he lacked for editing music. In a contract dated 1 
October 1548 he asked NICOLE ReGNES to sell him four 
collections of his compositions, which he would print 
‘in the manner and of the size of those which Pierre 
Attaingnant has printed’; to teach him ‘the art of music 
and ... to sing and hold his part’; and to ‘review and 
correct well and devotedly ... the other books of music 


which said du Chemyn wants to print or have printed 
for him*. For this Regnes was to receive a monthly 
salary and his room and board. The composition.s were 
never printed, but Regnes stayed on in his capacity as 
editor until 1551. Between 1551 and 1555 Du Chernjn 
had similar assistance from CLAUDE Goudimel, who ai 
first was still a student at the university. From the title- 
pages we know that LOYS BISSON acted in the same 
capacity between 1561 and 1567, and Henry Chandor 
is named as editor of the single book published in 1576 
If Regnes helped launch the music printing activity. 
It was under Goudimel’s editorship that the house 
achieved its greatest success. Du Chemin was the first to 
print the music of Goudimel and Costeley. New and 
older works by Clcreau, Colin, Manchicourt, Cadcac. 
Guyon and Janequin are also well represented in the 
output of this f)enod. After the backlog of work 
prepared by Goudimel was exhausted and at a time 
when the firm of Le Roy & Ballard was beginning to 
dominate the music publishing trade, in Pans, Du 
Chemin turned more towards new and (unknown com 
posers such as Cartier, Morel, Bersoy, Besancourt and 
A de Villars. One innovative event of nis later career 
was the publication of the beautifully \ printed Liher 
primus missarum Francisco Guerrero in 1 566 , 

The approximately 1()0 music books* contain 693 
secular songs, 178 psalms and chansons spirituelle\, 73 
motets and 41 masses. The instrumental music pub 
lished includes one book for lute by J Belin (1 5S6) and 



Title-page of ‘Missarum musicalium . . , liber secundus 
published by Du Chemin {Paris, 1568) 



four litres de dameries (1559--64). Du Chemin printed 
,wo books of music theory in 1 571 , 
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SAMUEL F POGUF 

Ducis (Duch, Dux, Herzog], Benedictus {b nr Kon- 
stanz, cl490; d Schalckstelten, nr Ulm, 1544). German 
composer and Protestant pastor. The earliest certain 
references to him relate to his failure to acquire a pas- 
torate in Ulm in 1532. In 1533 he did accept one in 
Stubershcim (near Geislmgen), but in 1535 moved to 
another in Schalckstelten, where he remained until his 
death. Details of Ducis's earlier life are scanty, available 
only through casual remarks made in a number of let- 
ters. That he was bom near Konstanz, for example, was 
mentioned in a letter of 12 June 1532 from the Ulm 
pastor Martin Frccht to Ambrosius Blauer. In another 
letter Frecht asserted that Ducis had lived m Austria 
with Simon Grynaus who slated that Ducis was a friend 
of the great humanist Vadian. (It should be recalled that 
Vadian was associated with both Isaac and Paul 
Hofhaimcr.) These facts establish at least vicarious con- 
nections between Ducts and the musicians of the 
Emperor Maximilian’s inner circle, and suggest that he 
may have studied in Vienna while Vadian lived there 
The circumstances of Ducis’s mature life are par- 
ticularly difticult to establish because he has been con- 
fused with two other musicians; BENHDKTUS DE OPH IIS 
and BENhDKTlJS APPENZELLER. With Opitiis, there is a 
genuine Doppeimeister problem (see Huber), for many 
historians have held Opitiis and Ducis to be the same 
man, despite the ten-year hiatus (1522-32) between the 
last recorded entry for the former and the first for the 
latter, but they arc now generally thought to be two 
different people. With Appenzeller (who, as maUrc de 
ihapelle to Mary of Hungary in Brussels, is dearly a 
dilTerenl person from Ducis) the problem is one of as- 
cription of works, for a large number of compositions 
inscribed merely ‘Benedictus’ are found in publications 
and manuscripts that might well have included pieces of 
either Ducis or Appenzeller. Bartha assembled evidence 
that enabled him to ascribe most of the disputed works 
to one man or the other. In general, compositions in- 
scribed merely ‘Benedictus’ should be assigned to 
Appenzeller. 

A rich source for Ducis’s liturgical compositions 
would have been the lost D-HEu Cod.Pal.Germ,318. 
According to an inventory of 1 544, it contained 
Graduate maiorum festorum sine prosa^ Graduate de 
metis, Antiphonarium per annum, Antiphonarium de 
metis and Hymni per annum. Ducis’s fondness for 
liturgical cycles furnishes another link between him, 
Isaac and Senfl, Apart from these lost Latin liturgical 
^orks, probably composed during Ducis’s earlier years, 
he wrote settings of Latin odes (as did Hofhaimer), 
^rman lieder and Qerman vernacular psalms. The 
publication of his works in the important collections of 
day attests to the esteem he enjoyed. Ducis’s style 
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Isaac and his followers, particularly 
P . , WORKS 

^ Wolf. DDT, «x,v 

\A Svmphoniae jucundae, cd, H. Albrecht, 

1959) Jahren 1538 bis 1545, ui (Kassel and Basle, 

G Forster Frvtche teutuhe Liedtein, ed K. Gudewill, EDM. 
Isi 8cr . XX (1964) [G] 

Agnus Dci, 8vv, 1 568^ (atlrib incorrect according lo Bartha), Beatus 
vir qui limct, 4vv. 1539", 1553», Clamabat Jesu, 3vv, 1542“; Dc 
prolundis, 4vv, 1542"; Dilcxi quoniam, 1539"; Dum fabricator 
mundi, 4vv, 1538'. ingresso Zacharia tcmplum, 4vv, 1538", A 124, 
Omma custodia, 3vv, 1 542*. Omnia probate, 3vv, 1 542^ Oportuit 
Chnslum, 3vv, 1542" 

Quam pulchra es. bvv, 1 568’’ (atlrib incorrect according lo Bartha); 
Rogamus vos Fraircs, 3vv. 1542*; Sunclc Jesu Chnstc, 4vv, 1 567‘; Si 
in pracceptis. 3vv, 1542", Tc Dcum palrem. 4vv, 1538", 1540», A 
153, Vcni sponsa C'hnsli, 3vv, I56(F. Veni sponsa Chnsti, 7vv. 
1564^ (atlrib doubtful according lo Bartha) 


Ach Gott, von Himmcl, 4vv, 1544*’, W 89. Ach Gotl, wic lang, 3vv, 
1541*, 1559*. 1.560’, An Wasserfliisscn Babylon, 3vv, 1541*, 1559*, 
1560’, An Wdsserflusscn Babylon, 4vv, 1544*', W 165; Aus liefer 
Not. .3vv. 1.541*, 1559*. Aus liefer Not, 4vv, 1544*', W 108. Elend 
prmgt Pein, 4vv, 1536*. 1539*\ G 126, Frbarm dich mem, 4vv, 
1.544*', W 141, E.S wolll uns Gotl. 4vv, 1544*', W 99 

tch glaub und darum rede ich, 3vv, 1 54 1*, 1 560', Ich glaub und darum 
rede ich, 4vv. 1544*'. W ISl, Nun freul euch, 4vv, 1544*', W 133, 
O Gotl, wir loben dich, 4vv, 1 544*'. 1.568", W 188, Vater unscr im 
Himmelrcich. 4vv, 1544”, W 70; Wohl dem der in Gottes, 4vv, 
1544*’, W 103 

Anna virumque cano. 3vv, 1551 Arma virumquc cano, 4vv, 1551 ''', 
Discrtissimc Romuli, 4vv. 1551", Hanc lua Penelope, 3w, 1551 
Hanc lua Penelope, 4vv. 1551 Vivamus mca l^sbiu, 3vv, 1551''' 

Lost Gradualc maiorum feslorum sine prosa. Graduale de sanctis. 
Antiphonarium per annum, Antiphonarium de sanctis, Hymni per 
annum, all for 4vv, formerly in D-HEu; Harmnniae m odas P 
Horatn Flacci poctac clanssimi et plura alia carminum genera (Ulm, 
1539), epitaphs for Margarctha Blauer {d 1541) and Bernhard 
Besserer (d 1 542) 

R/.SM otcasionally lisl.s works altnb in source to 'Benedictus' as by 
Ducis (e g 1545* 1545', 1.546*, 1556"), these arc more probably by 
Appenzeller 
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Duckies, Vincent H(arris) {h Boston, Mass., 21 Sept 
1913). American musicologist and libranan. He took 
the AB at the University of California, Berkeley, and the 
MA (1937) and the EdD (1944) at Columbia 
University. After teaching for a time he returned to 
Berkeley, taking a degree in Iibrananship in 1950, and 
studying under Bukofzcr for the doctorate (1953). He 
was appointed head of the music library at Berkeley in 
1947, and subsequently associate professor (1957) and 
full professor of music (1962). He has been awarded 
numerous fellowships and grants, and served as 
president of the Music Library Association (196(^-62). 
He has also been active in both the American Musico- 
logical Society and the International Association of 
Music Libraries. Beginning with his dissertation on the 
Gamble Commonplace-book, Duckies has made impor- 
tant contributions to the history of 17th-century English 
song. More recently he has turned his attention to the 
historiography of music and the history of musical 
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scholarship. His bibliography of music reference and 
research materials is an indispensable aid to every 
musical scholar. In some ways, however, his major 
achievement is the magnificent collection of books and 
music over which he presides at Berkeley, and which he 
was instrumental in building into one of the finest 
libraries for musical research in the USA. 

WRITINGS 

‘The Gamble Manuscript as a Source of Continue Song in England’, 
JAMS, i/2 (1948). 2.1 

John Gamble’s Commonplace Book a Critical Edition of NYPL Ms 
Drexel 4257 (diss , U ofCaliromia, Berkeley, 1953) 

‘The “Curious” Art of John Wilson (1595 1674); an Introduction to 
his Songs and Lute Music*, JAMS, vii (1954), 93 
‘Florid Embellishment in English Song of the late t6th and Early 17th 
Centunes', AnnM. v (1957), 329 

‘John Jenkins’s Settings of Lyrics by George Herbert’, MQ, xlviii 
(1962), 461 

with M Elmer Thematic Catalog of a Manuscript Collection of Eigh- 
teenth-century Italian Instrumental Music in the University of 
California. Berkeley. Music Library (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1963) 

‘William F HcrschcrsConccrlosforOboc. Viola and Violin', Ef-A/uZir/y/ 
Otto Erich Deut.tch (Kassel, 1963), 66 
Music Reference and Research Materials an Annotated Bibliography 
(New York, 1964. 3/1974) 
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PHILIP BRETT 

Du [de] Cousu, Antoine (b Amiens, rlbOO; d St 
Quentin, 11 Aug 1658). French ecclesiastic, musician 
and theorist. He was a singer at the Sainte-Chapelle in 
Paris in 1632 and then served as maiire de chapelle at 
Noyon before being named mall re de musique and 
canon (about 1635) at the collegiate church in St 
Quentin. Only one composition by him appears to have 
survived, an instrumental Fantaisie 'en faveur de la 
quarte’ pnnted by Mersenne in Harmonie umverselle 
(1636-7: ‘Traite des consonances', book 5, pp.300fi) 
and in open score by Kircher in Musurgia universalis 
(1650: i, pp.627fT). But his reputation rests upon his 
contributions as a theorist; it did so even during his own 
lifetime, and in this regard he figured prominently in the 
correspondence of Mersenne. His major work is La 
musique umverselle, contenant toute la pratique et toute 
la th^orie (Paris, before 1 658//? 1 972). Although refer- 
ence to its being prepared for printing appears as early 
as 1633 (Correspondance du P. Marin Mersenne, lii, 
p.362), the two examples that survive (in B-Br and F- 
Pm) are incomplete: the treatise ends abruptly at chap- 
ter 32, p.208, of book 3, and indications are that they 
are simply printers’ proofs of the first part of a work 
that may never have seen publication. What remains 
constitutes three books, devoted to a systematic presen- 


tation of the principles of music and notation and of 
rules for the theory and practice of both simple and 
figural counterpoint, in from two to six parts, in early 
17th-century style. 
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ALBERT COHEN 

Ducrest de Saint-Aubin, Stephanie-Felicit6. Sec 

GHNLIS, STfePHANIE-FELICITfi. 

Ductia. A medieval Latin term denoting two musical 
forms. The term is known only from Johannes dc 
Grocheo’s treatise De musica ((1275), where it is 
discussed along with the stantipes (.^(> Estampie) 
Grocheo made a distinction between ^ vocal and an 
instrumental form, calling the former eantilena duciia 
and the latter merely ductia The discussion of the vocal 
form is far from clear- Grocheo stated that ‘the ductia is 
a song [cantilena], light and rapid in ascei^t and descent, 
which is sung by boys and girls for dances [in chore is a 
iuvembus et puellis] like the French soi^ Chi encoi 
querez amoretes' (Rohloff, p.l32); that song has not 
survived. Grocheo's subsequent discussion and his com- 
parisons with other songs do not clarify this desenption 
of the form 

The discussion of the instrumental form is much 
clearer. It is a textless composition ‘measured with an 
appropriate beat [cum decenti percmsione mensuratu.s\ 
implying that ‘beats [/cm.v] measure it and the motions 
of the one who does it, they spur the human mind to 
move ornately [ornate] according to the art which one 
calls dancing [ballare], and they measure its motion in 
ductias and dances [chcfreis]' (Rohloff. p.l36). The shm- 
ttpes and the ductia, according to Grocheo, consist of a 
certain number of puncta (see PUNCTUM), each of which 
in turn consi.sts of two parts identical with one another in 
the beginning but with different endings called apertum 
(‘open’) and clausum (‘closed’). The stantipes is sup- 
posed to have six or seven puncta, the ductia only three 
or four. Levarie (JAMS, xxvii, 1974, p..367) has sug 
gested that, beside this distinction, it is the ductia'^ 
constant (decenti: ‘regular’) number of beats per puncius 
that differentiates it from the estampie, whose puncta 
have a varying number of beats. Grocheo’s ductia would 
then resemble the pieces entitled ‘dansse’ (see Danssi 
REAL) in the ‘Manuscril du Roi’ (F-Pn fr.844, ff 5r, 
104v), which each have three regular puncta. 
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E. RohlofT Die Quellenhandschriften zum Musiktraktat des Johannes 
de Grocheio^^ im Faksimtle herausgegeben nebst Ubertragung des 
Textes und Ubersetzung ins Deutsche, dazu Bericht, Literatursc hav 
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HENDRIK VANDERWERt 

Duda [dudy]. Types of Bagpipe; see also Hungary, 
§11, 5(iv), and POLAND, §11, 5. 

Dudelsack (Ger.). BAGPIPE. 

Due corde (It.: ‘two strings’). In piano music of the late 
18lh and early 19th centuries, a direction to depress the 
‘una corda’ or ‘soft’ pedal part way, so that the hammers 



strike only two of the three strings provided for each 
note, producing an effect intermediate between UNA 
CORD A and ‘tre corde’. 

Dute« Jacques. See John xxil. 

Duet (Fr. duo\ Ger. Dueit\ It. duetto). A vocal or 
instrumental composition for two performers with or 
without accompaniment, in which the interest is shared 
more or less equally between the duettists. The term is 
not normally applied to the repertory of sonatas for 
keyboard and another instrument from the 18th cen- 
tury to the present day. Some composers have preferred 
the term ‘duet’ for vocal and ‘duo’ for instrumental 
pieces, but that usage is by no means universal. 

riorid two- voiced tropes and conduct us of the 13th 
century were almost certainly sung by soloists and arc 
early examples of true duets (see HAM nos. 37 and 38). 
In motets and mass settings of the 15th century such 
passages often alternated with choral sections (HAM 
no. 56); in many sources of Dunstable's music they bear 
the rubric ‘duo’ (see MB, viii, London, 1953). In Gero’s 
first book of madrigals for two voices (1541) and 
Morlcy’s canzonets the duet has become an independent 
piece Dunng the Renaissance the vocal and instrumental 
BlClNIUM exemplifies the beginnings of a duet literature 
which IS didactic in intention, and persists through 
works like Pcpusch’s Aire.s Jor two Violins made on 
Purpose for the Improvement of Practitioners in Consort 
( 1 709) and Haydn’s piano duct fl maestro e h scolare to 
such 20th-century pieces as the violin duets of Bartok or 
nos 43 and 55 of his Mikrokosmos. 

In vocal duels a distinction may be drawn between 
pieces in which both voices sing the same text and those 
which take on a dramatic form (as in the 17th-cenlury 
DiALOGlJF or the operatic love duet) where each singer 
generally has different words. The former type includes, 
however, a number of cunous cases where a single 
character is represented by two voices. The words of 
Jesus in Schulz's Auferstehungshistone (1623) are 
allotted to vocal duet, as are those of Mary Magdalena, 
and in 17th-century oratorios the part of the narrator 
(‘historicus’) was often similarly treated. The tradition 
was revived by both Britten in the canticle Abraham and 
Isaac (1952) and Stravinsky in The Flood (1962) for 
the voice of God. 

In the Baroque period the duetto per camera was an 
important form of vocal chamber music of which in- 
numerable examples are found in the works of M. Caz- 
zali, A. Steffani, A. Scarlatti, Handel and others, many 
conceived as extended cantatas consisting of recitatives, 
anas and duets, sometimes with instrumental obbligato 
(e.g. HAM no. 273). The same techniques were applied 
to sacred texts in a motet such as Campra’s Cantate 
Domino (HAM no.257) or, on a more extended scale 
with orchestra, in Pergolesi’s Stahat mater. In the 19th 
century duets parallel to the lied in structure form a 
considerable though now neglected part of the output of 
^humann, Mendelssohn and Brahms. 

In opera the duet was employed almost from the 
cutset. Monteverdi’s Orfeo and V incur onazione di 
f*oppea both have them as concluding vocal items, 
the latter, a love duct for Poppaea and Nero, being the 
earliest significant example of a genre which persisted 
“ntil the duet became merged in the general continuity 
the music (Verdi. Puccini, etc) or dissolved into a 
•musical dialogue in which the voices no longer sang 
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simultaneously (later Wagner, R. Strauss, etc). Before 
that, in works of Bellini and others, the love duet had 
become charactenzed by a good deal of singing in 3rds 
or 6ths, acquiring a mellifluous quality of sound appro- 
priate to shared emotion, in place of independent treat- 
ment of the voices (‘Fra gli amplessi’ in Mozart’s Cosi 
fan tutte provides an example of vocal textures changing 
to symbolize the flux of emotion). Transferred from an 
operatic context the love duet played a part in the 
symbolic representation of, for example, Christ and the 
Soul in Bach's cantata Wachet um/(BWV140). Dramatic 
ensemble ducts such as those in Mozart’s Lc nozze di 
Figaro occupy an important place in opera of the 
Classical period, though they were by no means un- 
known before (e.g. ‘At persecution I can laugh' in 
Handel's Saul). 

Keyboard duets became increasingly popular during 
the 18th century (.vee PlANO DUliT) and some were even 
composed for organ (for example by Samuel Wesley). A 
great deal of music, mostly for two recorders, two flutes 
or two violins, was published during the century, 
primarily for amateurs to play; much of it is on a trivial 
level, but the repertory includes works by Telemann, 
Geminiani, Leclair, J. W. A. and C. Stamitz, Boccherini, 
J C. Bach, Haydn, Mozart (for bassoon and cello, violin 
and viola, and two horns) and later Beethoven (viola and 
cello, clannet and bas.soon), Viotti and Spohr. In the 
20th century there are instrumental duels by Reger (two 
violins). Poulenc (two clannets, clarinet and bassoon). 
Ravel and Kodaly (both for violin and cello) and 
Hindemith (violins, flutes, violin and clarinet) as well as 
Bartdk. 

The term is occasionally applied to a piece for a 
single performer which simulates the idea of a real duet, 
e.g. Mendelssohn’s Lied ohne fVorte subtitled ‘Duetto’, 
op.38 no.6, and Barl6k's ‘Duet for Pipes’, no.88 of 
Mikrokosmos. 
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MICHAEL TILMOUTH 


Dueto, Antonio {h Piedmont, possibly between 
Alessandria and Tortona, 1530-40; d in or after 1594). 
Italian composer. The title-pages of his publications 
state that he came from Piedmont. In 1583 he was 
maestro di cappella of Genoa Cathedral, but only for a 
year. He remained at the cathedral, however, as a canon 
regular until at least 1594. Together with G. B. dalla 
Gostena and G. B. Pinello he belonged to the madrigal 
school that flourished at Genoa in the second half of the 
1 6th century. His many madngals, especially those in 
which he used chromaticism simply and naturally, were 
admired for their cfl'ectiveness and direct expression. 

WORKS 

{all except anthologies published in K emce) 

II primo libro dc madngah, 6w (1583) 

II primo libro de madngali, 5vv (1.584) 

11 sccondo libro de madngali, 6vv ( 1 584) 

II secondo libro dc madngali, 5vv (1585) 

II sccondo libro dc madrigali, 4vv (1586) 

II lento libro de madngali. 4vv ( 1 594) 

Madngals in 1 590‘\ 1 597‘», 1601 4 madngals in Libro dc madngali 

dc li illusln musici genovesi (Genoa. 1572); lost, cilcd m 
Ghirlanda fiorila (Genoa, 1572) 
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SALVATORE PINTACUDA 

Duettino (It., diminutive of duetto). A short duet of 
concise form, vocal or instrumental. Mozart so de- 
scribed ‘Via resti servita’ in Le nozze di Figaro and ‘La 
ci darem* in Don Giovanni, though neither is particularly 
short. 

Du Faur de Pibruc, Guy. See PiBRAC, GUY DU FAUR DE. 

Dufuut [Du Faut, Du Fault, Dufau] {d before 1682-6). 
French lutenist and composer. According to Titon du 
Tillet he was a pupil of the Gaultiers. He was one of the 
most renowned lutenists of the 17th century. Rene 
Milleran (in his collection of lute music, 6-1690, F-Pn 
Res.823) mentioned him as one of the finest players of 
his day, ranking him with the Gaultiers, Gallots and 
Mouton. Nor was this opinion confined to France, for in 
Germany both Baron and Le Sage de Richee (in his 
Cabinet der Lauten, 1695) referred to him as a model, 
while in England Mary Burwell praised his ‘very grave 
and learned' playing (see Dart). These tributes suggest 
that he was certainly a player of some character, and it 
is regrettable that so little is known about his life. One 
possible piece of evidence - a document of August 1635 
which mentions one Francis Dufau, ‘player of 
instruments' ~ cannot conclusively be said to refer to 
him. He was probably in England about 1670, for at 
that time Constantijn Huygens wrote to a correspondent 
in London: ‘I hope that the famous M. Dufaut is alive 
and weir. Since his tombeau by Laurent Dupre appears 
in the first part of Etienne Vaudry de Saizenay's MS lute- 
book, dated 1682-6, he must have been dead by then. 

Among the 80 pieces known to be by Dufaut are 
preludes, allemandes, courantes, sarabandcs, gigues, a 
pavan and a Tombeau de M. Blanrocher. A large num- 
ber of his compositions were pnnted in Pierre Ballard's 
important lute collections of 1631 and 1 638, and others 
are found in lute MSS in France, Germany and England. 
Like many lutenists of the period, Dufaut preferred the 
newer tunings of the lute to the old tuning {G-c-f-a-ct- 
g') that had been customary during the 16th century and 
the first 20 years of the 17th. He was one of the first to 
make systematic use of the three new tunings G~c f-a 
c'-e\ G-d-f-a\}~d'-e\ and A- d-f-a~d' f \ last of 

which remained the basic tuning until the decline of the 
lute in France. Dufaut's music is generally characterized 
by great rhythmic flexibility, which is expressed through 
notated rubato, arpeggiated chords, and by the anticipa- 
tion and retardation of melody notes (particularly at 
cadences). The melodic lines often give an effect of 
improvisation, and they sometimes extend over a wide 
range. Most of the compositions are for ten- or II- 
course lute. 

WORKS 

Edition. Oeuvres de Ditfaut. ed A. Souris and M Rollin, CNRS (Paris, 
1965) (with complete list of sources] 

13 pieces, lute, in 1631^ 

1 1 pieces, lute, in 1638^ 

Many MSpicccsin WKn, D-Bds, LEm, ROu, S Wl, F-B, Pc, Pn.GB-Lhm, 
Och. PL-Wu 
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JOfiL DUGOT 

Dufay [du Fay], Guillaume (6 cl 400; d Cambrai, 27 
Nov 1474). French composer, acknowledged by his 
contemporaries to be the leading composer of his day 
He held positions in many of the musical centres of 
Europe, his compositions were copied and performed 
wherever polyphony was practised, and every other 
composer of the 15th century was affected to some 
degree by his work. 

1 Life 2 Compositions, general 3 Chant harmonizations 4. Motets 
5 Mass Ordinary pairs and cycles 6 Secular works 7 Sources. 8 Losi 
works und possible attributions 9 Conflicting and questioned ascrip- 
tions 10 ^itions 

1. Life. Dufay was probably bom in or around 
Cambrai, where the family name was common; a Jean 
dou Fayt repaired organ pipes at Cambijai Cathedral in 
1380- 81, for example. The first mention of Dufay is m 
documents of that cathedral, where a choirboy named 
Willelmus IS listed for the years 1409-li. From that it 
is assumed that he was born around \l400. Nicolas 
Malin was magister puerorum there from 1390 until 
1412, followed by Richard Loqucville f^r the period 
1413-18. Dufay learnt to wnte mu.sic nOl from any 
formal study, but from performing under these men, 
probably from copying music, and from varied as.socia- 
tions with those older musicians who were composers 
themselves and in those ways were his teachers. One o( 
his first works is a reworking for three voices of a four- 
voice Sanctus by Loqueville, and other early pieces 
show clear stylistic indebtedness to his master, 18 ot 
whose compositions survive. 

Some time before 1420, Dufay must have entered the 
service of the Malatesta family in Pesaro. Italy. There is 
no documentary evidence of this, but three of his com- 
positions datable from the period 142B 26 were written 
for the family. The motet Va.silis.sa ergo gaude is lor 
Cleofc Malatesta and Theodoros, son of the Byzantine 
Emperor Manuel Palaiologos, written before their wed- 
ding m 1421, the ballade Resvelli^s vous is for the 
marnage of Carlo Malatesta and Vittona Colonna on 
18 July 1423; and the motet Apostolo glorioso is for the 
consecration of the restored church of St Andrew 
in Patras (Greece) m 1426, a ceremony in which 
Pandolfo Malatesta, as archbishop, was involved. It is 
not certain when or under what circumstances Dufay 
went to Italy. He may have been m the retinue of Pierre 
d’Ailly, Bishop of Cambrai, at the Council of Konstanz 
which ended in the summer of 1418. D’Ailly and the 
elder Carlo Malatesta played prominent roles al this 
council, and Dufay’s association with the Malatesta 
fanuly could have begun then. Documents at Cambrai 
place a ‘Guillot’ Dufay there as late as 1418. A 
document placing a ‘Guillaume de Fays’ in service at St 
Germain-rAuxerrois, Paris, in 1420 further confuses 
the question of when he took up residence in Italy. 

Dufay was back in and around Cambrai for at least 
some part of the period 1426-7. The text of Adieu eex 
bons vins de Lannoys (1426) suggests that he held a post 
at Laon. A leave of absence sent on his behalf in 1^27 
from Cardinal Louis Aleman in Bologna to St Gery in 
Cambrai identifies him as a deacon of that church. A 
littera testimonialLs prepared in Rome in 1430 
that Dufay held two benefices in the diocese of Laon 



one at Laon Cathedral itself, in the chapel of St Fiacre, 
and the other at the altar of St John the Baptist in the 
church of Nouvion-le-Vineux - in addition to the one in 
Cambrai. But it must be remembered that the holding of 
a prebend or benefice at this time could be honorary, not 
requiring residence. Dufay may have had some contact 
vrith English musicians at this time. Duke Philip of 
Burgundy had undertaken a war against the French king 
in 1419 that was to last until 1430, and the English 
sided with him. 

In December 1428 Dufay became a singer in the 
papal choir, the most famous musical establishment in 
Europe. His salary of four gulden a month was raised to 
five the following year, and he remained in the position 
until August 1433, spending most or all of his time in 
Rome. He was already one of the most famous 
musicians in Eurojie; while holding this important post, 
he was at the same time honoured by benefices from 
churches in the north. He also maintained and further 
developed ties with several courts in northern Italy. The 
motets Ecclesie nulitaniis\ possibly wntten for the coron- 
ation of Pope Eugene IV in 1431, and Supremum esi 
mortalibus, for the Peace of Viterbo in 1433, date from 
this penod. 

The ballade C'esi hien raison^ composed in 1433 for 
Niccolo 111, Marquis of Ferrara, is the first documenta- 
tion of Dufay’s contact with the important and art- 
loving d’Este family; he must have been known in 
Ferrara during his service with the Malatesta family, 
however. Ferrara and Rimini are not far apart, and the 
two courts had been related by an important marriage, 
that of Niccolo to Parisina Malatesta. Dufay’s relation 
with the d’Esle court was of long duration He was in 
Ferrara m May 1437, receiving a gift of 20 gold ducats 
from Niccolo. The latter died in 1441, but his successor 
Leonello continued the ties with Dufay. He sent 20 ecus 
to the Borromei bank in Bruges in 1443 for Dufay, who 
by then was back in the north, and a large manuscript of 
motets and other polyphonic pieces for vespers {I-MOe 
iXI II) copied around 1445 in Ferrara is devoted 
largely to Dufay’s music. 

An even longer and closer contact was with the court 
of Savoy In 1434 Duke Amadeus VIII of Savoy 
left court duties to his son Louis, who marned Anne 
of Cyprus on 8 February of that year. Dufay was maUre 
(le chapelle for this occasion, and the musical forces 
assembled were so impressive as to be described as the 
best in the world. Dufay’s name reappears in the register 
of Duke Louis’ musicians for the penod 1437-9. The 
motet Magnanime gentts^ celebrating a treaty between 
Berne and Fribourg, was performed on 3 May 1438 
probably under Dufay’s direction. He held a degree in 
canon law, which he may have earned at the same time 
that Duke Louis himself was studying at Turin 
University, beginning in 1436. In August 1434 he went 
borne to visit his mother, probably staying for some 
months. His hymn cycle and other settings of liturgical 
pieces may have been written at that time. He returned 
to Savoy, but in June 1435 he was again with the papal 
choir, serving until June 1437. Pope Eugene IV was 
cxpencncing a troubled pontificate; he had been forced 
to leave Rome and was in Florence when Dufay rejoined 
the choir, then moved to Bologna in 1436, to return to 
*^ome only in 1443. Three of Dufay’s motets were 
wntten during his year in Florence - Mirandas parit, 
fios Tusce gentis Florentia, and one of his most 
‘^ntous and imposing works, Nuper rosarum flores. 
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composed for the dedication of Brunelleschi’s dome of 
the cathedral on 25 March 1436. 

Dufay’s ties with the north became progressively 
closer, although it is not known when he took up per- 
manent residence in Cambrai. He was appointed canon 
at the cathedral there in 1436, replacing Jean Vivien. A 
letter from one of the pope’s cardinals in Bologna, ad- 
dressed to the Bishop of Cambrai and dated 21 March 
1437, concerns Dufay’s continuing residence in Italy 
enabling him to perform his duties with the papal choir, 
while holding his canonry in Cambrai. He was granted a 
prebend at St Donaas in Bruges in 1434. 

From 1440, when 36 lots of wine were delivered to 
him on the feast day of St John the Evangelist (27 
December), until his death in 1474, Dufay is traceable 
in Cambrai except during the years 1451-8. He is 
mentioned usually in connection with musical matters 
but sometimes administrative ones. He was there when 
his mother Marie died in 1444. In May 1445 he took 



Guillaume Dufay with a portative organ, and Bmchois with a 
harp ’ miniature from ‘Le champion des dames ’ by Martin Le 
Franc, I5th century {F-Pn fr. 12476, f.98r) 


part in deliberations of the cathedral chapter. Money 
was appropriated by the chapter for the copying of 
music manuscripts on 26 May 1445. Jean de Namps is 
the first scribe identified by name, and in 1446 there is 
the first mention of Simon Mellet, who was to copy 
music at the cathedral for the next quarter-century. 
Dufay was granted a sum of 60 ecus on 21 April 1451 
for his services rendered to the cathedral, the citations 
reading ‘propter qualitatem et merita magistri Guillelmi 
Du Fay, qui nostram ccclesiam cantibus musicis decora- 
vit’. 

During the 1450s he spent seven years in Savoy, and 
the probate of his will (in Archives du Nord 4 G 1313, 
Lille) says that Pierre de Wez looked after his house 
during that lime. From 26 May to 1 July 1450 he was at 
Turin; and a letter from the Duchess Anne of Savoy in 
the next year implies that he was nearby. On 22 
February 1454 he wrote to Giovanni and Piero de’ 
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Medici from Geneva. From J May 1455 to 1 May 1456 
he is listed as ma/Vre of the Savoy chapel. On 14 
September 1458, shortly before his documented return 
to Cambrai, he was in Besan^on, called in as a consul- 
tant to determine if the antiphon quanta exultacio was 
in the 2nd or 4th mode. 

His last years in Cambrai were years of substantial 
eminence. An appointment as canon at Ste Waudru, 
Mons, had come in 1446; and he is recorded as having 
visited there with Binchois in 1449 to advise on the 
rebuilding of the church. Now he was regarded as one of 
the most famous persons of his day, honoured and 
sought out by musicians and others. The composers 
Morton and Hayne van Ghizeghem came to C'ambrai, 
perhaps to be with him, and Tinctoris spent four months 
there in 1460. In 1462 Ockeghem was his guest {see 
OcKEGHEM, JOHANNES, §6). Antonio Squarcialupi, 
famous organist and owner of the important 14th- 
century manuscript still bearing his name, wrote to him 
in 1467. For the inauguration of Cambrai Cathedral in 
1472 Pierre VII de Ranchicourt, Bishop of Arras, 
stayed and dined at Dufay's house 

Dufay continued to compose even in his last years. 
Records of payment to Simon Mcllct identify new com- 
positions by the aging master almost until the year of 
his death, but sadly few of the works of his most mature 
years survive. He died on Sunday 27 November 1474, 
after many weeks of illness. His last testament requested 
that his own A\e regina ceiorum, with supplications for 
mercy interpolated into the standard text, be sung at his 
deathbed. He was buried in the chapel of St Etienne in 
the cathedral he had served so long; his tombstone was 
recovered in 1859 and is now in a museum in Lille. 
Lamentations on his death by Busnois, Ockeghem and 
Heniart were composed, and copied in Cambrai in 
1475, but have been lost. 


men as Josquin, Martini, Obrecht and Ocke 
Dufay’s compositions stand as the supremely 
works of a long period of slow and tranquil 
change. 

3. Chant harmonizations. More than half Dufay s 
compositions are written in a style best described as 
chant harmonization. One voice in these pieces ^ almost 
always the cantus - follows the melodic contour, text 
and phrasing of a liturgical melody. Modest melodic 
elaboration may occur before a cadence, on sustained 
notes, or when the original melody has a large leap. The 
other voices, usually two of them, are fitted to this 
melody in homorhythmic fashion, sometimes with text 
but more often without. Fauxbourdon, a technique m 
which the middle voice shadows the melody a 4th lower 
and therefore has no independence, is common. A lis- 
tener familiar with the chant melody could hear and 
follow It throughout, and would in fact hear the piece 
not as a new composition but as an elaborated version of 
music already known (see ex.l). Such/ pieces were of 

Ex 1 Ji'^u corona vir^mum (hymn) 

Jc 


Je 




2. Compositions: general. Dufay began composing at 
a time when mu.sicai .style was in a penod of relative 
stability. Important new techniques emerge only in his 
later masses and a few of his last motets; otherwise he 
was content to create works within the frameworks of 
style and form that dominated the period. He cannot be 
thought of as one of the great innovators in the history 
of music; 'originality' in the Romantic and modern 
sense of the word was foreign to him. Individual pieces 
within large groups of works, such as his hymn settings 
or secular works, are very much like one another He 
was regarded during his lifetime as the greatest com- 
poser of the day, a judgment that has been accepted ever 
since. He gained his fame not from bold innovation but 
rather from his perfect control of all elements of a 
composition, his genius for graceful, memorable, 
beautifully sculptured melodics, his skill in varying his 
textures with imitation and canon, and his instinct for 
pleasing proportions in individual phrases, sections, and 
entire pieces. This is not to say that Dufay lacked origin- 
ality or was in any way reactionary. To the contrary, he 
played an important role in the development of faux- 
bourdon and the cyclic mass, was one of the first com- 
posers to handle four-voice texture with convincing 
skill, and the movement in many works of his middle 
years towards clearly defined tonal and functional har- 
monic writing both anticipated and helped prepare one 
of the important stylistic developments of the following 
century. But a much more intense period of change was 
to take place soon after his death, with the works of such 



course sung as substitutes for the chant on which lhc\ 
were based An examination of this repertory can reveal 
on what occasions polyphony was sung, and how much 
of it. Dufay’s antiphons, hymns. Magnificat settings, 
sequences and settings of single items of the Mass 
Ordinary are, with very few exceptions, in this style 
This IS music for Vespers and the Mass. For major 
feasts, and feasts of important local saints, polyphonic 
settings of the antiphon. Magnificat^ sequence and hymn 
were available, and there is evidence that one or more 
motets would be interpolated also at Vespers. There are 
settings of the Kyrie and Gloria for most of the same 
feasts, and motets may also have been interpolated at 
Mass. The more important a feast, the more polyphony 
is found for it. 

Polyphony in this style was performed for public 
worship in cathedrals and large churches, and probably 
also at private devotional services of powerful lamibc^ 
who could afford to maintain their own chapels. 
forming practice was flexible; such pieces could be 
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frmed by a smaU group of trained singers and 
nstrumcntalists. several to a part, or by several singers 
on the top pan supported by an organ or other 
instruments on the lower parts. In the simpler settings of 
this sort it is possible that singers who were not trained 
in the complexities of mensural notation, but rather in 
chant, could participate in polyphonic music by singing 
the chant melody - already known to them - while more 
fully trained musicians performed the other parts. Most 
of Dufay’s works in this style were written in the first 
decades of his career. They represent a continuation of 
the style of the few settings of hymns, of the Magnificat 
and of antiphons from the late 1 4th and early 15th 
centuries. They arc also related to English discant style, 
and may owe something to an older practice of simple 
improvised polyphony against chant. This is simple, 
practical music, built on a centunes-old tradition of 
chant and its elaboration by polyphony. 

4. Motets. Most of Dufay’s motets arc occasional 
pieces, written for the celebration of some political, 
social, or unusually important religious event. They are 
extraordinary pieces, in the sense of having been written 
for some occasion much out of the ordinary, and many 
arc extraordinary in their compositional techniques and 
in the musical forces required for performance. 

The sophistication and complexity of works of this 
genre and the contrast with the sort of piece just 
discussed can be illustrated by a brief descnption of a 
typical motet, Ecclesie militantis, probably written to 
celebrate the coronation of Pope Eugene IV in 1431. 
The piece begins with a florid imitative duo, in which the 
voices sing different texts praising the new pope. Three 
more voices enter: one has yet another text describing 
the troubled state of the Christian world and expressing 
hope that the new pope will find peace, the other two are 
tenors based on two different antiphons for the arch- 
angel Gabriel - Eugene IV’s name was Gabriele 
Condolmicn. The two tenors arc organized isorhyth- 
nncally, whereas the upper voices show isomelic design 
These five quite independent voices become increasingly 
complex in rhythmic design as the piece progresses, and 
the final bars are a brilliant, blazing climax (ex. 2). Other 
motets by Dufay use similar musical means. Four- and 
five-voice textures arc common, often in alternation with 
duos. Imitation and canon are often used, two or more 
different texts are set simultaneously, appropriately 
symbolic chants are quoted in the tenor, and isorhylh- 
mic design organizes the structure. A mixture of voices 
and instruments is required, and probably the size of the 
performing group, too, was extraordinary. Unlike 
Dufay's liturgical works discussed above, and his 
secular works, both of which were copied in many 
different manuscripts and undoubtedly performed 
frequently and in different places, these motets survive 
in only one or two sources and were infrequently or 
never performed after the occasion for which they were 
written 

With these works Dufay was again continuing a tradi- 
hon, not breaking new ground. Isorhythmic, poly textual 
n^oiets were an important part of the musical life of the 
14lh century. Dufay’s motets are often more complex 
^nd skilful than those of his predecessors and contem- 
poraries, but they are cast in the same mould. He seems 
not to have written such works in his last 30 years. 

A few of his motets arc works of a different sort, 
^oh pieces as Flos florum and Ave mgo que de cells. 


Dufay, Guillaume, §4: Motets 

Ex.2 Ecdnie mUitantis 

' f\ 



to - - to no - SCI 



- lur or - be De - us 



With three-voice, treble-dominated texture, bits of imita- 
tion and expressive fermatas, and their more direct and 
intimate expression of religious sentiment, are anticipa- 
tions of the song motets that were to be so popular in 
the second half of the century. Some of his later 
sequences and antiphons, though still paraphrasing litur- 
gical melodies, use such flexible and sophisticated tech- 
niques that they arc here classified as motets rather than 
chant harmonizations. And several very late works, 
most notably the four-voice Ave regina celorwn. begin 
to approach the motet style of the Josquin period, with 
fluent four-voice imitative texture, extremely free treat- 
ment of chant melodies, some paired imitation, and 
contrast between polyphony and homophony. The loss 
of a number of his latest works makes it difficult to 
evaluate the stylistic change in the last decades of his 
life. 
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5. Mass Ordinary pairs and cycles. The most im- 
pressive achievement of the 15th century was the 
development of musically unified settings of the 
Mass Ordinary. The pairing of two sections of the 
Ordinary with some musical unity was the first step 
leading to cyclic organization of all five sections. Six 
such pairs by Dufay are known, three of the Gloria and 
Credo and three of the Sanctus and Agnus Dei. All are 
early works, and musical relationships between the two 
members of a pair are of a quite general nature: they arc 
in the same mode, are written for the same number of 
voices, share the same texture and voice ranges, and 
may have a similar structural design in terms of 
sequences of mensurations and alternations of two- and 
three- voice writing. Several of them, such as the Gloria- 
Credo {Opera omnia., iv, 31) and the Sanctus-Agnus (iv, 
53) are further unified by a head-motif, that is, melodic 
identity in one or more voices at the beginning of the 
two sections (exx.3a and b). 

Ex.3 



- ircm 

- trem 



The two surviving three-section masses, a Kyrie- 
Gloria-Credo and a Kyrie-Sanctus- Agnus (possibly a 
complete ferial mass), are also early works. They 
represent an intermediate step between mass pairs and 
complete cycles, in terms of number of sections, but 
they demonstrate no advance in compositional 
techniques. 

Nor does Dufay’s first ‘complete’ cyclic mass, the 
Missa sine nomine. The five sections are all certainly by 
him, and they are grouped in consecutive order in one 
manuscript. But while the Kyrie, Sanctus and Agnus are 
related to one another by the same devices mentioned 
above, with the Kyrie and Sanctus further unified by a 
head-motif, the Gloria and the Credo are musically 
quite independent of one another and of the other sec- 
tions. This is more a composite mass than a true cycle; 
Dufay - or perhaps the scribe of the manuscript - 


apparently grouped a tripartite mass with an old 
musically unrelated Gloria and Credo. The 
Jacodi, however, was written as a unified cycle ThH 
sections of the Ordinary are unified by mode, lextur 
number of voices and mensural patterns. There is no 
common musical material, but rather some of ihe 
tions paraphrase appropriate chant melodies. This mass 
is unusual in its inclusion of four sections of the Proper 
- the introit, alleluia, offertory and communion, also 
paraphrasing chants appropriate for the feast of Si 
James. The Missa S Antonii Viennen.sis also u.ses chant 
paraphrase, but the work may not be by Dufay; only the 
Kyrie is attributed to him. The relationship of the last 
three sections to the first two is quite tenuous, there is 
no apparent musical similarity between the five sections, 
and even if it is an authentic work it represents no 
progress whatsoever in bringing musical unity to a 
multi-sectional work. 

All of Dufay’s later masses are tenor masses; but the 
cyclic tenor mass did not originate with Dufay Its 
probable ancestor was the i.sorhythmicj motet and the 
first known tenor masses are by English I’omposers such 
as Power and Dunstable Power's \ Missa 'Alma 
Redemptoris' is an earlier work than \he\Missu 'Capui' 
and might have served as a model for it; the two work^ 
are quite similar in general structure and even in some 
details. There is some suspicion that the Mis.sa 'Caput' 
Itself is not by Dufay but by some English composer 
Dufay’s Missa ‘Se la Jace' is surely authentic, though, 
and IS similar to the Missa 'Caput' in many wavs 
Certainly Dufay took over the general concept of the 
tenor mass from the English He transformed it bv 
composing works for four voices the early English 
masses are for three - and by grafting on to it some ol 
the unifying devices used in his earlier masses, such as 
the head-motif. Further, where the English had iilway-. 
used a liturgical melody for the tenor selected for ih 
appropriateness to the feast for which the polyphonic 
mass was to be performed, Dufay was apparently the 
first to use a secular piece as the canius prtus fadus 
Most important, he wrote tenor masses that were so 
finely fashioned and so widely admired, performed ami 
emulated that the tenor mass became the most common 
type of polyphonic setting of the Mass Ordinary for the 
next century. 

Three late masses continue and refine the technique^ 
of the tenor mass. The Missa ‘L'homme arm^'. more 
loosely organized, may have been the first composed on 
this famous tune The Missa 'Ecce am ilia' is a matuie. 
splendid, perfectly proportioned work. Dufay's last 
mass, the Missa 'Ave rej^ina celorum’, looks as much to 
the future as to the past with its beautiful handling 
mixture, and contrast of two-, three- and four-voice 
writing. Its smooth integration of canon and imitation 
into the texture, and its effective alternation of homo 
phony and contrapuntal writing. Perhaps it was his Iasi 
composition. In any event, it is a superb work, one ol 
the finest of the entire century, and a fitting climax to the 
career of this singularly talented musician. 

6. Secular works. Dufay’s first secular works 
probably date from the years of his employment by the 
Malatesta family in northern Italy. He wrote secular 
works from this time until virtually the end of his hic. 
though this activity was more intense when he held a 
position at a secular court, and later in his life when his 
great fame assured him independence. Even his firs 
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ersceful, polished miniatures, the work of a 
^orks arc ^ J^alural genius for writing beautiful 
compos®^ written for pcrfonn- 

^elooic banquets and other social events, 

^cd by skilled solo singers and instrumentaUsts. 
° -t intimate, personal expressions of love, sorrow, 


Tendshlp^ adventure, with religious symbolism 
underlying many of the apparently secular texts. 

The best and earliest manuscript sources, from 
northern Italy, carefully differentiate between vocal and 
instrumental performance. The majority of the pieces 
are written for a solo singer with two accompanying 
instruments, melodic interest being concentrated in the 
fluid top line. Je requier a lous amoureux is a typical 
piece in this style. The notation is so careful that in such 
works as Passato ^ il tempo and Je ianguis en piteux 
martire it can be seen that the vocal phrases are 
preceded, interrupted, and followed by instrumental 
passages in a conlrasling, more flond style (ex. 4). 

Kk 4 Piisiato e (hal l.Ha ) 







1 ^£1^^ ;Jf -r-'rJcA 

Pd^ Sd lo^il tern po 

.( j ,W>J 


V'V 


-,4 

Mr 


Many other pieces, of which La dolcc vista is an 
exiiTiple, are written for two vocal parts and one 
instrument. The two voices arc often treated in imitation 
or strict canon, as in Par droit je puis hien complaindre. 
For Dufay, the devices of imitation and canon were 
usually associated with vocal writing, not instrumental. 
Phrases in three-part imitation sometimes occur in 
pieces with text for one or two voices, text being 
supplied for all three voices for such sections. A.nd in 
the small number of secular works with text in all three 
voices, such as Resvelons nous and Ce jour de Ian, 
unitalion or at least rhythmic and melodic independence 
of all three voices is the rule. 

Dufay’s secular works show less change in musical 
style and structure from early to late than do his masses 
^nd motets. Early pieces use imitation, as do later ones. 
The early Entre vous, gentils amoureux has a strict 


canon for two voices, as does the very late Puisque vous 
estez campieur. Texture, form and cadential patterns are 
surprisingly similar in works of all periods of his life, 

Belle que vous, probably one of his first secular com- 
positions, has each of the three voices in a different 
mensuration; Les douleurs, from late in his life, has two 
voiws in canon in different mensurations. His oc- 
casional excursions into four-voice writing are scattered 
from the very early Invidia nimica to the late Donnas 
r assault and S‘il est plaisir. 

Three-quarters of his secular works are rondeaux; he 
wrote them at all pcn<His of his life. The ballades are 
mostly early, the four virelais quite late. Changes in 
musical style from early to late works concern matters 
of detail, not large stylistic or formal considerations. 
Stepwise motion in all voices becomes more common, 
with the large and frequent leaps in the lower voices of 
early works smoothed out into melodic movement 
almost approaching that of the melody. Rhythmic struc- 
tures become much more varied and flexible in all 
voices, with the impulse on the first beat of the bar - or, 
in Renaissance terms, on the first note of a perfection - 
weakened, and a wider range of note values used. Rhyth- 
mic activity intensifies at the approach to cadences, 

I resulting in a stronger feeling of goal orientation. 

7. SouRCiis Dufay’s fame is attested by the survival of 
his compositions in some 70 manusenpts from all coun- 
tries in which polyphonic music was cultivated Italy, 
France. Germany, Spain, Czechoslovakia copied from 
the second decade of the 1 5th century through to the 
beginning of the 16th. 

Several manuscripts are of particular interest and 
importance because they were copied in places he is 
known to have been, at approximately the time he was 
there. Two manuscripts now in Bologna (/-i?c Q15 and 
Bu 2216). unusually nch in pieces by Dufay, were 
copied in northern Italy in the third and fourth decades 
of the century, when he was in that region. Two others 
(F-C/f 6 and 1 1). carefully and beautifully copied, con- 
tain a portion of the musical repertory of Cambrai 
Cathedral (including many pieces by Dufay) from 
around 1435, and may well date from the occasion of 
his visit to the city. Almost all his sacred music, exclud- 
ing Mass Ordinary settings, is found in LMOe 
3 t X I 11 (for illustrations see Hymn, fig. 1 , and SOURCF.S. 
MS. fig 39). a manuscript copied for the d’Este court in 
Ferrara about 1445 when Dufay's relations with this 
court were close. And il is possible that at least one 
gathering of a manuscript now in Brussels {B-Br 5557) 
was copied in Cambrai by the scribe Simon Mellet. 

8. Lost works and possible attributions. In all 
probability most of Dufay’s works written before the 
middle of the century are known. A number of large 
manuscripts survive from this period, most of the pieces 
in them beanng composer ascriptions; among them are 
numerous concordances for Dufay’s works, and newly 
discovered sources from this period have not recently 
added to the list of his known compositions. But many 
of the late works have not been discovered or identified. 


Manuscripts copied m the third quarter of the 
such as I-Rvat S Pietro B80, have a high percratage of 
anonymous works, some of which may ‘’V 

A number of lost Dufay works can be His 

letter to Giovanni and Piero de’ Medici written on 22 
February 1454 mentions four laments for the W1 of 
S^inoplc. three of them for four voices: only one 
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of these survives (O tres pit€ulx\Omnes amici). Ac- 
counts for payments made by the Cambrai chapter to 
the copyist Simon Mellet mention Dufay's Magnificat 
VII toni (1462), his hymn O quam glorifica 'nouvelle- 
ment faiie* (1463), his Sequence de la Magdelaine 
(1464) and his Missa de Requiem de novo compilata 
(1470). Dufay’s will mentions, as his own compositions, 
the Requiem Mass, the Missa S Antonii de Padua, the 
Missa S Antonii Viennensis and the motet Ave regina 
celorum, as well as other works for which his authorship 
is not definitely stated. Of all these, only the motet Ave 
regina celorum has been identified with any certainty: it 
appears anonymously in I~Rvat S Pietro B80 but shares 
material with the properly attributed Missa ‘Ave regina 
celorum’. A Missa S Antonii of Dufay is three times 
quoted by Tinctons, and Besseler identified the 
fragments in a cycle whose Kyrie is ascribed to Dufay 
and suggested that this is indeed the Missa S Antonii 
Viennensis; others however (De Van, m CMM, i/2, 
1948; Hamm, 1964; and Planchart, 1972) threw doubt 
on the unity of this cycle and thereby challenged not 
only Its identification as the Missa S Antonii Viennensis 
but also Its ascription to Dufay. 

There can be no doubt that much of Dufay’s music 
survives under the cloak of anonymity. The attribution 
of anonymous works to Dufay has become a popular 
pastime, one of the attractions of the sport being that it 
IS difficult to prove, on stylistic grounds, that a par- 
ticular anonymous piece is not in fact by Dufay Zest is 
given to the game by the strong possibility that some 
Dufay works are indeed preserved as anonymous com- 
positions. Most perplexing is perhaps Fcininger’s attn- 
bution of four Mass Ordinary cycles and no fewer than 
11 Mass Proper cycles in I-TRmn 88 on the basis of a 
single ascription in another source; no full explanation 
of this was ever published. Besseler accepted the Missa 
'La mort de S Gothard’ into the complete edition but 
rejected the rest; Hamm firmly rejected all these on 
mensural grounds, but offered instead the attribution of 
the motet Elizabeth Zacharie on the basis of manusenpt 
context and mensural practice. By far the most 
intriguing attribution is Plamenac's recognition of a tail 
at the lop of a leaf in F~Pn 1 5123 as the descender of the 
‘y’ of an ascription to Dufay cut off in binding, his 
consequent attribution of the song Seigneur Leon to 
Dufay has been universally accepted. 

9. Conflicting and QUFiSTioNED ascriptions. To 
judge between an ascription to Dufay and one to another 
composer can be difficult since Dufay’s wide-ranging 
eclecticism makes stylistic criteria suspect. But many of 
the doubtful cases can be resolved with a fair degree of 
certainty on the basis of what is known of the manu- 
scripts containing the conflicting ascriptions. I- Be Q15 
seems reliable; so Veni dilecte mi, ascribed there to 
Lymburgia and in TRmn 87 to Dufay, has been 
accepted as a work of the former; a Gloria {Opera 
omnia, iv, 15) ascribed (in Be 015 to Hugo de Lantins 
and in GB-Ob 213 to Dufay is thought to be the work of 


Hugo; and the great Magnificat sexti toni ascribed m /. 
Be Q15 and MOe a.X.1.11 to Dufay is considered 
genuine in spite of conflicting ascriptions to Dunstable 
and Binchois in other manuscripts. Similarly Je ne vi,s 
oneques la pareille is probably the work of Binchois, 
since it is ascribed to him in the reliable Chansonnier 
Nivelle de la Chaussee (F-Pthibault); and Mon seul piaisir 
must surely be by JOHANNES Bedyngham to whom 
it is ascribed in P~Pm 714, a source whose compiler 
shows a deep knowledge of English music. But other cases 
present less easy solutions: Departes vous, Malebouche 
might well be by Ockeghem (F-Pn 15123) or by Dufay 
{I-MC 871), and Besseler’s decision against Dufay could 
have been influenced by the errors in his transcription 
Dufay was so far the most eminent composer of his 
day that his name could well have been added to many 
works that are not his. Numerous ascriptions have been 
called into question. Perhaps the most famous, and a 
cause c^ldbre among studies of 15lh-ccntury music, is 
the Missa ‘Caput’: its English style, its many English 
sources, its single unconvincing ascription in l-TRnm 
88 and its highly uncharacteristic melodic style have 
led Walker (1969) and Planchart (1972) to question this 
work; but there is no general agreement, '^nd alignment 
for or against the authenticity of the mask can radically 
alter one’s attitude not only towards Dufay's own work 
but towards the whole question of English music on the 
Continent in the middle of the 15th century. Similarlv 
M. Bent (1980) suggested Fmglish origin for the 
ballades Je langim and Or me veult, and Monson ( I97S) 
argued the same for a Kyric {Opera omnia, iv, 72) Less 
tendentious, because less concerned with the central 
evolution of 15lh-cenlury music, is Dezes’ thesis that the 
Salve regina (ascribed in D-Mbs 3154) must be the 
work of a German composer, because of its sources and 
Us heavily Germanic style. Finally, .several works have 
been dismissed either because they were so gauche {() 
gloriose tyrnlDivine pastus, first questioned by De Van 
in CMM, i/2, 1948) or because their style was so distani 
from that of Dufay {Le serviteur, questioned b\ 
Besseler). But however convincing the arguments may 
seem, they ultimately juggle with so many unknowns 
that the best course will always be caution. 

10. Editions. It was not until the middle of the 19ili 
century that some of Dufay's compositions were 
printed, in musicological works by such scholars as 
Kiesewetter, Rochlil/ and Ambros. More transcriptions 
appeared in Haberl’s monumental monograph on 
Dufay, in several volumes of Dcnkmaler der Tonkunsi 
in Gsterreich devoted to music found in the Trent man- 
uscripts, and in Stainer’s Dujav and his Contemporaries 
(1898). His opera omnia was the first publication under 
taken by the American Institute of MusicoIocn 
G uillaume de Van, the first editor, brought out the non 
isorhythmic motets (i, 1947), the isorhythmic motcl.s (ii. 
1948, with very important prefatory material) and two 
masses (iii, iv, 1949). After his death Besseler assumed 
the editorship, re-editing the early volumes and complet- 
ing the set in 1966. 


WORKS 

Edition G Dufay Opera omnia, cd G de Van and H. Besseler, CMM. i/l -6(1947 9, 1951 66) (with imporlanl inlrtxlucTions to each vol ] 
Tide No, of vv Edn Remarks 
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Missa ‘Ave regina celorum' 
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Title No 

Mi&sa 'Caput' 

Missa ‘Ecce anciUa Domini' 

Missa ‘L’homme arme 
Missa S Antonii de Padua 
Missa S Antonn Viennensis 

Missa S Jacobi 


Missa 'Se la face ay pale' 

Kyrie, Gloria, Credo 

kWic. Sanctus ‘Qui januas mortis’. Agnus Dei 
‘Patris filios eterni' 

Gloria. Credo 

Gloria ‘Rcsurrexit dominus’. Credo ‘Die Maria' 
Sanclus. Agnus Dci 
Sanctus, Agnus Dei 

Sanctus ‘Avc verum corpus'. Agnus Dei 
Tusios et pastor ovium’ 

Kyric 

ICyric 'Cum jubilo’ 

Kyrie ‘Cunctipolcns Genitor' 

Kyrie Tons bonitatis’ 

K)rie‘Fons bonitatis’ 

Kyric in scmiduplicibus maionbus 
Kyric ‘Jesu redemptor 
Kyrie ‘Lux et origo' 

Kvric ‘Orbis factor' 

Kvric ‘Orbis factor' 

Kyric Pater cimcta’ 

Gloria 

Gloria 

Gloria 

Gloria ad modum tube 
Gloria dequaremiaux 
Gloria dominicale minus 
Gloria in dominicis 
Gloria in galli cantii 
Gloria ‘Spintus el almc' 

C redo 


Alleluia, Hispanorum clarens Stella 

Alleluia, Veni Sancte Spirilus 

Lpiphaniam Domino 

Giuidc Virgo mater Christi 

In omnem ter ram 

Isii sunt due olive 

Lauda Sion Salvatorem 

Ictabundus exulict fidelis chorus 

Mihi autem 

Osjusti 


Ren omnipolcns 
Vcni Sancte Spintus 
Vcni Sancte Spintus 
Victitnepaschali laudes 
Vos qui .secuti estis 


Hcneditamus Domino 
Bencdicamus Domino 
Magnificat teriii tom 
Magnificat quinti tom 
Magnificat octavi torn 


'Mma Redemptons mater 
^Ima Redemptons mater 
Billina mea liquefacta cst 
regina celorum 
^''ereginacelorum 
rcgina celorum 

I**'-' vir dcspiciens mundum 
Magividcntcssiellam 
yeemmamartvrum 
apostolus et Paulus 
^“Ptcr nimiam caritaie 


of W 


4 

4 

4 


4 

3 

3 

4 
4 
3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


4 

3 

3 

4 
4 
3 
3 

3 

4 
3 


Edn 

ii.75 

lii, 66 
lii, 33 


11. 17 


III, 1 
iv. 3 

IV, 8; 

V. 155 
IV, 3 1 
IV. 20 
IV, 4 1 
iv, 45 
IV. 53 


RemaYks 

Ky trope ‘Deus creator omnium', c f from ant ‘Venn ad Peirum' in T (see 
Bukofzer. 1950). Walker. Planchart and Chew questioned authenticity 
c f • Ecce ancilla Domini' (ant. Annunciation). ‘Beata es Mann' (ant, 
Visitation) in T 
c f Fr popular song in T 
lost, mentioned by Dufay in his will 

lost (unless identifiable with 1st item of doubtful works), mentioned by Dufay 
in his will 

for feast of St James, int (Mihi autem), Ky, Gl. all (Alleluia, Hispanorum 
clarens Stella), Cr, off (In omnem terram), San. Ag, comm (Vos qui secuti 
estis)- chants paraphrased in S. T 
c f T of his ballade in T 

San and Agc.f ‘Vmeux' 


Gl cl ‘1 u m'a.s monte' in S. Cr c f ‘La villanella non c bella' in S 

San: chant paraphrased m S. San also called ‘Sanctus papalc' 
scribally paired. Ag anon in source 


IV, 72 authenticity doubted by Monson (1975) 

IV, 67 chant paraphrased m S 
IV, 62 chant paraphrased in S 

IV. 69 chant paraphrased in S 

IV, 70 chant paraphrased m caiUus II 

IV. 7 1 

IV. 65 chant paranhrased in S 

IV. 68 chant paraphrased in S 

i\ , 63 chant paraphrased in S 

IV. 64 chant paraphrased in canius 11 

i\ , 6 1 chain paraphrased in S 

IV 75 

IV. 77 
i\,90 
0.79 

IV. 81 c t. '^Fr folksong in T 
IV, 88 ;hant paraphrased in S 

iv.85 chant paraphrased in S 

IV. 86 chant paraphrased in S 

i\ , 8 3 chant paraphrased in S T 

IV, 1 7 scribally paired with Gl by Hugo dc LatUin.s (see ‘Doubtful Works’) 


SS PKOPI K SI niMjS 

II. 27 all, chants paraphrased in S: part of Missa S Jacobi 

I, 7 1 all. Whitsunday, chant paraphrased in S 

. 8 seq, Epiphany: chant paraphrased in S 

,1 seq. Assumption of BVM 

1 . 37 off. e f in T. part ol Missa S Jacobi 

.27 seq. in honour of SS Peter and Paul, chant paraphrased m S, T 

, 2 1 seq. Corpus Chnsti. ch,inl paraphrased in S. '1 

seq, Christmas, chant paraphrased in S. T 
int. chant paraphrased in S, T. part of Missa S Jacobi 

ml. common ol confessors; anon in source {l-THmn 88. ff 19 Ir- 2) but Spataro 
quoted passage from u as Dufay's work (sec Planchart, pp 161, for proposed 
identification as part of Mis.sa S Antonii Viennensis) 

. 1 .3 seq. Ascension, chant paraphrased m S, Ct 
.18 seq. Whitsunday . chant paraphrased in canius 11 
seq. Whitsunday . Jlc Q15, 4G, D Mbs 1427 1 
1 1 sc*q, Fjisicr, chant paraphrased in S 

1 . 44 comm, chant paraphrased in S. part of Missa S Jacobi 


Bf-NLOK AMI'S IJOMINO ANIl MAtiMlKAT 

V, 35 chant paraphrased in T 
V. 36 

V, 9 1 vv I- 5 set, chant paraphrased in S (only v 1) 

V. 87 even numbered w. set ; chant paraphrased in S 

V, 8 1 chant paraphrased in S, canius II 


V, 115 
V. 117 
V, 113 
V. 120 
V. 121 
V, 124 

V, lOI 
V.98 
V. 103 
V, 102 
V.97 


antiphons 

Marian ant, cf. inT 

Marian ant, chant paraphrased m S 

Marian ant. chant paraphrased m all vv in imitative setting 


inan ant 

inan ant ; chant paraphrased m S 

irian ant. c.f in T; sections of chant paraphrased in upper 2 vv; trope: 
‘Miserere tui labcntis Dufay’ l j c 

i% ant 2nd Vespers, confessor not a bishop; chant paraphrased in & 

I Vespers. Epiphany ; chant paraphrased in S 

St George; ?chant paraphrased in S 

ag am, octave of SS Peter and Paul; chant paraphrased in S 
ag ant, 1st Vespers. Circumcision; chart paraphrased in S 
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Title No 

of VI' 

Edn. 

Remarks 

Salva nos. Domine 

3 

V, 100 

ant ad Completorium. Easter; chant paraphrased in S 

Salve, sancte pater patne 

3 

V, 104 

to St Francis; chant paraphrased in S 

Sapiente filio 

3 

V, 105 

to St Anthony; chant paraphrased in S 

Si quens miracuia 

3 

V. 106 

to St Anthony, chant paraphrased in S or T 

HYMNS 

Ad cenam Agni providi 


V.47 

Easter. 2 versions, chant paraphrased in S 

A soils ortu cardine [ ~ Hostis Herodes impiel 

Audi, benigne Conditor 

3 

V, 44 

Lent, chant paraphrased in Ct 

Aurea luce el decore rosco |-^ Doctor egregie. 

3 

v,62 

feast of SS Peter and Paul, chant paraphrased in S 

PauleJ 

Aures ad nostras deitatis preces 

3 

V. 45 

Lent, chant paraphrased in S 

Ave mans Stella 

3 

V, 55 

Marian hymn. 2 versions, chant paraphrased in S 

Conditor alme sidcrum 

3 

V, 39 

Advent: chant paraphrased in S 

Christe redemptor omnium, conserva liios 

3 

V.57 

All Saints, chant paraphrased in S 

famulos 

Christe redemptor omnium, conserva tuos 

3 

V, 58 

All Saints, chant paraphrased m cantus 11 

famulos 1- Tu lumen, tu splendor Patrisl 

Christe redemptor omnium, ex Patre 

3 

v,40 

Christmas, 2 versions, chant paraphrased in S 

Deus tuorum mihtum 

3 

V, 66 

feast of a martyr ; chant paraphrased in S 

Doctor egregie. Panic I - Aurca luce ei 
decore roscoj 

Exultei celum laudibus 

3 

V, 63 

feast of apostles, 2 versions, chant paraphrased in S 

Hostis Herodes impie |- A solis ortu cardinel 

3 

V.42 

Epiphany, chant paraphrased in S 

Isle confessor Domini sacratus 

3 

V, 69 

feast of a confessor, chant paraphrased in S 

Jesu, corona virginum 

3 

V, 70 

feast of a virgin- chant paraphrased in S 

Jesu, nostra redemptio 

3 

V, 50 

Ascension, chant paraphrased in S 

O lux beata Tnniias 

3 

v,52 

Trinity, chant paraphrased in S 

Pange lingua 

3 

V. 53 

Corpus Chnsti, chant paraphrased in S 

Proles de celo prodnt 

3 

v. 71 

feast of St Francis, chant paraphrased in S 

Sanctorum mentis inclyta gaudia 


v,67 

feast of more than one martyr, chant paraphrased in S 

Tibi. Christe, splendor Patns 

3 

V, 60 

Holy Angels, chant paraphrased in S 

Tu lumen, tu splendor Patns I-- Christe 

redemptor omnium, conserva tuos famulos! 

Urbs beata Jerusalem 

3 

V. 54 

dedication of a church, chant paraphrased in S 

Ut queant laxis 

3 

V. 61 

feast of St John the Baptist, chant paraphrased in S 

Veni Creator Spiritus 

3 

V, 5 1 

Whitsunday, chant paraphrased in S 

Vexilla Regi.s prodeunt 

3 

V, 46 Passiontide, chant paraphrased m S 

NON ISOHllV IHMK NKllllS 

Ave Virgo que de celis 


1, H 

to BVM 

Bone pastor, panis vere I - Cramdre vous 
vueil] 

Flos florum 


I. 6 

to BVM 

Hic locundus sumit mundus 


VI, 75 

contrafactum. ong text of rondeau unknown 

Imperatrix angelorum j - Mirandas pant hcc 
urbs florentinaj 

Imperatrix cclisiis militic 1 - Millc bonjours 
je vous prcsentel 

Inclita Stella mans 


1, 1 

to BVM. may be perf in 4 different ways cantus I and 11, cantus 1 and II, Ct. 
cantus 1 and Ct . all 4vv 

Jesu judex vcritaiis f - Bon jour, bon moisl 

Mirandas pant hec urbs florentina 


1, 12 

in praise of Florence and its ladies, probably w'rittcn 1435 or 1436 

[~ Imperatrix angelorum! 

O beate Sebastiane 


1. 10 

to St Sebastian 

O Maria maris Stella | - Je donne a tous les 
amoureuxi 

O proles Yspanie/O sidus Yspanie 


1, 15 

to St Anthony 

O tres piteuIx/Omnes amici 


VI, 19 

T^mentatio sancte matris cccIcmc Constantinopolitane . c f. Isi lesson, Manns 
Fcria V in Cena Domini in 1 

O Virgo pia 1 ~ Pour I’amourl 

Quam pulcherrima/Quam pulchri |- S'il est 
plaisir! 

Qui Deus natus dc virgine 1 -Franc cucr 
gentilj 

Regina ceh letare I ^Cramdre vous vueill 

Resone unice eterni regis (- Par le regard dc 
vos beaux yeux] 



ISORIISTIIMIC MOTFTS 

Apostolo glonoso, da Dio electo/Cum 
tua doctrina convertisti/Andreas Christi 
famulus 

5 

1,33 

to St Andrew; c.f ant T^udes el per horas’ in T; written for consecrauon t>l 
church of St Andrew, Patras, with which Pandolfo Malalesui, Archbishop 
of Patras, was associated, 1426. another version for 4vv 

Balsamus et munda cera/lsti sunt agni novelli 

4 

1.54 

c.f. re, 2nd Saturday in Albis, Holy Week, in T; written for the pope’s dislnbu 
UtMi of waxen hgures, 7 April 1431 

Ecclesic militantis/Sanctorum arbitno/Bella 
canunt gentes/Gabnel/Ecce nomen Domini 

5 

i,46 

c.f. Mag ant, Saturday before Isl Sunday in Advent, in T I, c.f ant, 2nd 
Vcjjpers, Annunciation, in T 11, possibly written in honour of coronation oi 
Pope Eugene IV, 143 1 

Fulgens iubar ecclesie Dei/Puerpera pura 
parens/Virgo post partum 

4 

1,80 

to BVM; c f. from re ‘Adoma thalamum tuum'. Matins, feasts of BVM, m T; 
acro.stic ‘Petrus dc Gastello canta' 

Magnanime gentis laudes/Nexus amicitie 
musa/Hec est vera fraternitas 

3 

1,76 

c.f. re. Matins, common of several martyrs, in T ; written to commemorate trea 
between Berne and Fribourg; first perf. 3 May 1438 



Title 


No of vv Edn 


Remarks 


Moribus et genere/Virgo, virga virens/Virgo 
est electus a Domino 

Nuper rosarum flores/Terribilis est locus istc 

0 gemma, Iuk et spcculum/Sacer pastor 
Barensium/Bcatus Nicolaus adhuc 
O sancie Sebastiane/O martyr Scbastianc/0 
quam mira refulsit graiia/Glona et honore 
Rite maiorem Jacobum canamus/Artibus 
summis/Ora pro nobis Dominum 
Salve flos Tuscc gentis/Vos nunc, 

Etruscorum lubar/Viri mendaces 
Supremum est mortalibus bonum/Supremum 

Vasilissa ergo gaude/Concupivn rex decorum 
tuum 


I, 88 c.f. re. Matins, St John, in T ; for City of Dijon 

I, 70 c.f. int, dedication of a church, in T ; first perf at consecration of dome of 
Florence Cathedral, 25 March 1436 

i, 29 c.f ant. Vespers and Lauds, St Nicholas of Ban, in T 

1,24 to St Sebastian 

1, 38 to St James, acrostic ‘Robertas Auclou curatus Sancti Jacobi' (cardinaPs 

secretary in Bologna. 1426); another version for 3vv 

I, 64 in praise of Florence; c.f. from re ‘Circumdederunt me'. Matins, Palm 

Sunday; probably written 1435 or 1436 

1, 59 commemorates peace treaty of Viterbo between Pope Eugene IV and King 

Sigismund, 18 April 1433 

I, 2 1 c.f grad, Missa pro virgine, in T, written for farewell feast in honour of Cleofc 

Malatesta. 20 Aug 1420, before her marriage 


Adieu ces bons vins dc l.annoys 
Adieu m amour 

Adieu, quitte le demeurant de ma vie 
Belle, plaissant et gracieuse 
Belle, que vous ay je mesfait 
Belle, veullics moy retenir 
Belle, vueilles moy vangicr 
Belle, vueillics vostre mercy donner 
Bicn doy servir 
Bien vcignes vous 

Bon jour, bon mois | - Jesu judex verilatisl 
Ce jOur dc Tan 
fe lOur Ic doibl 
Ce nioys dc may 
C esl bien raison 

fraindre vous vucil I Bone pastor, panis 
vcre, Regina cell leiarcl 
Dt rna liaulte ci bonne dventurc 
Dieu gard la bone sans reprise 
Dona gentile 
Dona, 1 ardcnii ray 
Donnes I 'assault 
Du tout m'csloic abandonne 
Enire les plus plaincs danov 
tnire vous. gentils amoureux 
I n triumphant de cruel dueil 
1 sinncs moy 

1-ranc cucr gcnlil 1 - Qui Deus natus dc 
virgutel 

lle.compaignons resv cions nous 
llflas, et quant vous veray 
Hclas, ma dame, par amours 
Melas, mon ducil 
Hic locundus sumit mundus 
linidia nimica 
I aicndray tani qu’il vous 
J jv grant | dolour 1 

J (\\ mis mon cucr 

Je donne a tous les amoureux [ O Maria 
mans steila) 

li. Innguis cn pilcux martirc 
)c me complains piteusement 
Jf n'ay doubte 

Jc nc puis plus/Unde vemet auxilium mihi'^ 
Jc ne suy plus 
k prens congie dc vous 
Ic requier a tous amoureux 
Je inomphe dc crudel ducil, sec Fn 
triumphant de cruel dueil 
'c veiiil chanter 

Ic vous pris/Tant que mon argent 
dura/Ma tres douce amie 
luvenis qui pucllam 

belle se sict 

La dolcc vista 
1 alia belleza tua 
U plus mignonne de mon cueur 
Ijjs.quc feray'^ 

Les douleurs dont me sens tel somme 
Ma belle dame, je vous pns 


SLClil AR WORKS 

VI, 50 rondeau , dated 1426 in GB Can misc.213 

VI. 9 1 rondeau 

VI, 90 rondeau 

VI, 60 rondeau 

VI, 65 rondeau 

VI, 52 rondeau 

VI. 92 rondeau 

VI. 66 rondeau 

VI, 37 ballade 

VI. 69 rondeau 

VI. 77 rondeau 

VI, 5 H rondeau 

VI, 34 ballade 

VI, 59 rondeau; text mentions Dufay and Pennet, perhaps the poet 
VI, 3 1 ballade, wrilien for re-establishment of peace between Florence, Venice and 
Milan under aegis of Niccolo III. Marquis of Ferrara, 26 April 1433 
VI, 79 rondeau; acrostic. ‘Catehne Dufai', music largely the same as for Quel frontc 
Signonllc 

3 VI. 4 1 virelai 

3 VI, 93 rondeau 

3 VI, 12 form AhaAabAB 

3 VI. 10 form • AaA 

4 VI, 86 rondeau, another version for 3vv 

3 VI, 96 rondeau 

3 vi. 83 rondeau 

3 vi,49 rondeau 

3 VI, 88 rondeau correct text from D B Kupfcrstichkabinetl 78 B 17 

3 VI. 76 rondeau cr\v4 

,3 VI, 89 rondeau, acrostic ‘Franchoisc’, kbd arr in Buxheim Organbook, ed in EDM, 

1st scr .xxxviii (1958), no 116 

4 VI, 68 rondeau 

3 VI, 56 rondeau 

3 VI, 64 rondeau 

3 VI, 42 virclai 

3 VI. 56 conirafactum- orig text not known 

4 vi, 2 ballata. also 3vv version in J Fn Panciatichi 26 

3 11^82 rondeau, kbd arr m Buxhcim Organbook, cd in EDM, 1st ser., xxxviii (1958), 

no 121 

3 VI, 28 ballade 

3 VI, 71 rondeau 

3 VI, 33 ballade 

3 VI, 29 ballade, dated 12 July 1425 in GB-Ob Can misc.213 
3 VI, 70 rondeau 

3 VI. 5 1 rondeau, c.f ant. Tercc, Fena IV in T 

3 VI, 57 rondeau 

3 VI, 75 rondeau 

3 VI, 54 rondeau 


VI, 57 
VI, 45 


VI, 27 

VI, 6 

vi, 1 
VI, 94 
VI, 85 
vi. 97 

VI. 53 


rondeau; acrostic: ‘Jehan de Dinant’ 
combinative chanson 

text parodies a legal argument, me.; perhaps composed when he was studying 

Jtal; c.f popular song .n T. s« T Gerold- Chansons papula, res <Us Xl- « 
XFB siecles (Strasbourg, 1913), pp.3, 85 
ballata 
ballata 
rondeau 

edn. in B hulryi see edn. .n Hemm (1956) 252: tea. by Anthoine de 

Cuisc 

rondeau 
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Ma belle dame souvcraine 


VI, 63 

rondeau 

Malheureulx cueur, que vieulx tu faire? 


vi, 43 

virclai; text by Le Rousselet 

Ma plus mignonne de mon cueur, see La plus 
mignonne 

Mille bonjours je vous presente 
i~ Imperatrix celistis militiej 


VI, 81 

rondeau; kbd arr in Buxheim Organbook, ed. in EDM, 1st ser, xxxviii (l9Sg), 
no 127 

Mon bien, m'amour 


VI, 87 

rondeau: text by Le cadet d'Albret 

Mon chier amy 


VI, 30 

ballade 

Mon cuer me fait tous dis penser 


vi, 72 

rondeau; acrostic: 'Maria Andreasq' 

Navre je sui d’un dart penetratif 


VI, 55 

rondeau 

Neje ne dors 


VI, 92 

rondrau 

Or pleust a Dieu 

O tres piteuIx/Omnes amici 


VI, 78 

rondeau 

see ‘Non isorhythmic Motels’ 

Par droit je puis bien complaindre 


VI, 62 

rondeau; 2 versions' 1 for 3vv; the other with 4th v ad lib 

Par le regard de vos beaux yeux | - Rcsonc 
unice eterni Regis I 


VI, 88 

rondeau, 2 kbd arrs. in Buxheim Organbook, ed in EDM, 1st ser , xxxvii (I9sg) 
nos.30. 3 1 

Passato e il tempo 

3 

VI, 4 

ballata 

Pouray je avoir vostre mercy'’ 

3 

VI, 54 

rondeau 

Pour cc que veoir 

3 

VI, 60 

rondeau 

Pour I'amour de ma doulcc amye [-- O virgo 

4 

VI. 67 

rondeau, triplum '’not by Dufay 

pial 

Puisque celie qui me tient 


V1.82 

rondeau 

Puisquc vous este? campieur 

Quel fronte signonlle 


VI, 95 

rondeau 

form AaA designated ‘Rome composuii' in GB Oh Can njisc 213; music 
largely the same as for Craindre vous vucil | 

Qu'est devenue leaulle'’ 


VI. 84 

rondeau 1 

Resvellies vous 


VI, 25 

ballade; written in honour of marriage of Carlo Malalesta md Viitoria Colonna 
18 July 1423 \ 

Resvelons nous/Alons ent bien tos 


VI, 5 1 

rondeau \ 

Se la face ay pale 


VI. 36 

ballade; arr for 4vv not by Dufay. B vi. 105, 2 kbd arrs in ^uxheim 

Organb<K)k , ed. in EDM, 1st scr . xxxvii ( 1958), no 83. xxjiix ( 1958), no 255 

Se madameje puis veir 

3 

VI, 72 

rondeau 

S'il est plaisir |= Quam pulchcrrima/Quam 

4 

VI, 93 

virelai 

pulchri] 

Trag fnschen muth | — Dieu gard la bone 
sans reprisal 

T rop lone temps 

3 

VI, 80 

rondeau 

Va t’en, mon cuer 

3 

VI, 84 

rondeau 

Vergene bella 

3 

VI. 7 

strofa. text by Petrarch 

Vo regard et doulce maniere 

3 

VI, 74 

rondeau 

Vostre bruit et vostre grant fame 

3 

VI, 96 

rondeau 

DOL'Briri WORKS 

Missa S Antonii Vicnnensis 


II, 47 

chants paraphrased m S. only Ky attrib Dufay , Tinctons quoted from Gl 
and Cr as Dufay s work, accepted as authentic by Besscler (B iii, p 1), but 
questioned by Hamm ( 1964, pp l03fT) on .stylistic grounds 

Gloria 

3 

IV, 97 

probably not by Dufay on stylistic grounds 

Gloria 

3 

IV, 15 

scribally paired with C redo; also attnb Hugo de Laniins and probably by him 

Gloria 

4 

IV, 101 

only Ct by Dufav . other voices anon 

Aures ad nostras dcitatis preccs 

3 

V. 137 

hymn. Lent, chant paraphrased in S, probably not by Dufay on stylistic 
grounds 

Ave mans Stella 


V, 143 

Marian hymn, Dufay's melody (sec mam list) in anon setting, chant 
paraphrased in S, probably not by Dufay on stylistic grounds 

Ave tota casta virgo 1 - Or me veult) 

Exuitet celum laudibus 

4 

V, 133 

hymn, feast of apostles, c f in 7, only C'l by Dufay, other voices anon 

Festum nunc celebre 

3 

V, 139 

hymn. Ascension, chant paraphrased in S, probably not by Dufay on siylisiiv 
grounds 

Magnificat primi tom 

3 


chant paraphrased in S, / MOe ri X 1 . 11, Rvat S Pietro B80, also attrib 
Binchois 

Magnificat sexti torn 

3 

V, 75 

chant paraphrased in S, cantus II, also attrib Binchois, Dunstable 

O flos florum 

3 

VI. 107 

'’contrafactum of rondeau, probably not by Dufay on stylistic grounds 

O gloriose tyro/Divine pastus/Istc sanclus 

4 

1. 103 

isorhythmic motet, c.f Mag ant. 1st Ve.spers, common of a martyr; probablv 
n«H by Dufay on stylistic grounds 

Pange lingua 

Qui latuit in virgine [- Du pist mem HonI 


V, 140 

hymn. Corpus Chnsti. variant version of Dufay s melody (sec mam list) in 
difTcrcni setting; chant paraphrased m S; probably not by Dufay on stylistic 
grounds 

Superno nunc emittitur [ - Le servitcur hault 
guerdonnci 

Veni, dilecte mi 


I, 102 

motet; attrib Johannes dc Lymburgia and probably by him 

DepartEs vous, Malebouche et Envie 


VI, 1 1 1 

rondeau, attrib Ockeghem and perhaps by him 

Du pist mein Hort ( ^ Qui latuit in virginel 


1, 101 

perhaps not by Dufay on stylistic grounds, T is basse danse Je sui poverr 
de leesse. m B Br 9085 

Je ne vis onques la pareille 


vi, 109 

rondeau, also attrib. Binchois and perhaps by him 

Le serviteur hault guerdonne 
[= Superno nunc emittitur] 


vi, no 

rondeau; ascription rejected by Besseler on stylistic grounds, 2 kbd arrs. m 
Buxheim Organbook , ed. m EDM, 1st scr., xxxvii ( 1958), no. 1 1 . xxxvin 
(1958), no.226 

Mon seui plaisir 


VI. 108 

rondeau; also attrib. Bedyngham and probably by him; text by Charles 
d'Orlrans 

Or me veult (— Portugalcr; Ave tota) 


VI, 106 

Fr. text in US-NH 9 1 (Mellon Chansonnier) 

Portugaler [n= Or me veult) 


vi, 106 

ballade; probably Eng., kbd arr Buxheim Organbook. ed in EDM. 
xxxvii (1958), no.43 

Resistera 


VI, 1 1 1 

no more text; rejected by Besseler on stylistic grounds ^ 
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VI. 


Title 


No oj vv Edn 


l^issa 'Christus surrexit' 

MissB dc S Andrea apostolo 

Mibsa de S Anthonii de Padua 

Missa dc S Cruce 

Missa de S Francisci 


Missa de S Georgi 


Musa de S Joanne Baptista 


Missa dc S Mauritu et sociorum 


Missa dc S Sebastian I 


Missa dc Ss Tnniiaie 


Missa de Spiritu Sancto 


Missa ‘La morl dc St Golhard' 
Missa ‘Puis que jc vis’ 


Missa ‘Vciercm hominem' 


I Missa 


votiva dc angelis 


WORKS ANON. IN SOURf t ATIRIB DUFAY BS SOMF SC HOLARS 


II. 105 


GI, Cr, San; c.f. Lcise. Christ ist erstanden in T;/ TRmn 89; ed L. Fciningcr. 
Monumenta polyphoniae liturgicae, Ist ser„ ii/1 (Rome, 195 1), no.3;attnb. 
Dufay by Femmgcr. rejected by Bcs-selcr in B m, p.ii 
for feast of St Andrew, mt (Michi aulem mmis). grad (Constitucs eos),all 
(Alleluia. Ego vos elegi). all (Alleluia, Dilexii Andream), off (Michi autem 
nimis), comm (Venite post me), chants paraphrased in S. TRmn 88; ed 
L Fciningcr. Monumenta polyphoniae liturgicae, 2nd scr.. i (Rome, 1947). 

M. altrib Dufay by Fciningcr, rejected by Besscler in B ii, pp i ii, and 
Hamm (1 964, pp 13lfl) 

for feast of St Anthony o( Padua ; ml (In medio ccclesie), grad (Osjusti), all 
(Alleluia, Anthoni compar indite), off (Veritas mea), comm (Domine, 
quinquc lalenta). chants paraphrased in S. TRmn 88, ed L. Fciningcr, 
Monumenta polyphoniae liturgicae, 2nd ser , i (Rome. 1947), 122, attrib. 

Dufay by Feinmger, rejected by Hamm (1964, pp 1 3 IB) and Planchan 
(1972, p 18) 

Exultation of the Cross, mt (Nos autem gloriari), grad (Chrislus faclus csi), all 
(Alleluia, Dieitc in gcniibus), all (Alleluia. Dulce lignum), off (Protege 
Domine), comm (Per signum crucis), chants paraphrased in S, TRmn 88. 

ed L Feinmger. Monumenta ptilyphoniae liturgicae. 2nd scr .1 (Rome, 

1947). 46; attrib. Dulay by Fciningcr. rejected by Hamm (1964, pp 13 iff) 
for feast of St Francis, ml (Gaudeamus omnes . in honorc Mane/Sanctorum) 
mt (Gaudeamus omnes sub honore beate Francisci). grad (Os justi, sec 
mam li.si). all (Alleluia. 0 patriarcha pauperum, Franciscc), comm (Fidclis 
servus et prudens). chants paraphra.sed in S. TRmn 88; ed L. Femmgcr. 
Mnnumenia polyphoniae liturgicae, 2nd ser., i (Rome. 1947). 148, attrib 
Dufay by Feinmger, reicctcd by Hamm (1 964. pp 1 3 IfD. and, except for 
grad, by Plancharl (1972), pp I6iT) 

common of a martyr not a bishop, ml (In virtulc tua, Gloria Patn' for 4vv), int 
(Protcxisii me Dcus), all (Alleluia. Posuisti Domine), trad (Desidenum 
anime ejus), off (In viriutc tu.i). off (Confitebuntur cell), comm (Posuisti 
Domine in capitc), comm (Lciahiiur jusius), chants paraphrased m S. TRmn 
88; ed m L Fciningcr. Monumenta polyphoniae liturgicae. 2nd scr , i (Rome, 
1947), 84, altnb Dulay by Feininger, rejected by Hamm (1964, pp nilT) 
for least of St John the Baptist, mt (De ventre matris), grad (Priusquam le 
fonnarem), all (Alleluia, Tu pucr), off (Justus ut palma), comm (Tu pucr); 
chants paraphrased in S, TRmn 88, cd L Femmgcr, Monumenta 
polyphoniae liturgicae, 2nd scr.. i (Rome. 1947). .58. attrib, Dufay by 
Feininger, rejected by Hamm (1964. pp Hlfl) 
common ol several martyrs, ml (Vcmie bcnedicti), ml (Sapienciam sanctorum), 
grad (Glonosus Deus). all (Alleluia, Judicabunl sancti). off (Mirabilis Dcus 
in sanctis. for 4vv). comm (Gaudelc justi in Domine), chants paraphrased in 
S, TRmn 88. cd I, Femmgcr. Monumenta polyphoniae liturgicae, 2nd scr,, i 
(Rome, 1947), 108;atlnb. Dulav by Femmgcr, rejected by Hamm (1964, 
pp 13 Iff) 

for least of St Sebasiian. mt (Leiabilur juslus in Domino), grad (Posuisti 
Domine), all (Alleluia. Sebastiam graciu fide), off (Gloria ct honore), comm 
(Magna est gloria), chants paraphrased in T. S; TRmn 88; ed L Feinmger, 
Monumenu polyphoniae liturgicae. 2nd scr . i (Rome, 1947), 166, attrib. 
Dufay by Fciningcr, rejected bv Hamm (1964, pp 13 Iff) 
for 1 rinity Sunday , int (Benedicta sit Sancta 1 rmilas, ‘Gloria Patn' for 4vv). 
grad (Benedictus es Domine), all (Alleluia, Bcnedictus es), all (Alleluia, 

Verbo Domini), off (Benedictus sit Deus Pater), comm (Bcnedicilc Dcum 
teli): chants paraphrased m S. TRmn 88. ed. L Feinmger, Monumenta 
polyphoniae liturgicae, 2nd ser , i (Rome, 1947), 16, atlnb Dulay by 
Feinmger, rciccicd by Hamm (1964, pp. 13 IIT) 
for Whitsunday; mt (Spiritus Domini replcvit), grad (Beata gens), all (Alleluia, 
Emitic Spiriium).all (Alleluia, Vcni Sanclc Spirilus, see mam list), off 
(Confirma hoc Dcus). comm (Factus esl repente), ml (Dum sanctificatus 
fucro), chants paraphrased in S, TRmn 88, cd L Feinmger, Monumenta 
polyphoniae liturgicae, 2nd ser., i (Rome. 1 947), i; atlnb. Dufay by 
Feininger; only Alleluia. Veni Sancte Spiritus (in a different form altrib 
Dufay in TRmn 90) accepted by Besscler (B ii. pp.i 0 and Hamm ( 1 964, 
pp 1 3 Iff); all. off accepted by Planchan (who cited a letter by Spataro 
in support of the off attrib ), but he also considered that mt. grad, comm, 
perhaps by Dufay (1972. pp 151) 

c f Fr chanson in T; altrib. Dufav by Femmgcr. accepted by Besscler (B ii, 
pp IX ff. ill, p n). questioned by Hamm ( 1964, p 147), rejected by Niischke 
(pp 292-374) and Planchart (1972. p 19) 
c.f from anon chanson in Fr 2356 in T; Rvai C S. 14. cd L Fciningcr, 
Monumenta polyphoniae liturgicae. Ist ser , ii/4 Rome, 1925), no 2. 
atlnb Dufay by Feinmger, and Llorens (p.20), rejected by Besscler 


cf 


-\ni, "uU. Ocuve of Ep.ph.ny. TRmn 81) cd L. Fcm.ng« 


lsr»r . ih (Rome WSO, »» ?• af*-; 

Fdinmgcr. rqccled by Besscler (B iii, p.it). . mr o.'rU 
iMusicm MnSna! Brum. p.253) and Sparks (p '35> 

lhal the composer of this mass »ras English^tmg 
t (Benedicite Dommum). grad (Bcnedicilc Dommum), all (Alleluia, In 

Update olflSmbUngeM. 

comm (Benedicitc oniiies .n»eli), chaiiU paraphrase m S TBrn^. ed. 

L, Feinmger, Monumenla POlJP''?""' nm 
69 attrib. Dufay by Feinmger. rejected by Hamm (1964. pp I3in) 


(Rome, 1947). 
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Title 

No. of vv 

Edn 

Remarks 

Anima mea liquefacta cst Stirps Jesse 

3 


Rvar C.S 15; ed. A. Smijers. Van Ockeghem tot Sweelinck, i (Amsterdam. 

2/1 952), 22; attnb. Dufay by Llorens (p.28); correctly attrib. Busnois in 
B-BrSsi? ^ ^ ^ 

Deus, tuorum militum 

3 

V, 144 

hymn, feast of a martyr; Dufay’s melody (see mam list) in anon, setting; chant 
paraphrased in S: attrib. Dufay by Llorens (p.24), rejected by Besseler; see 
also Gerber (1955) 

Deus, tuorum militum 

3 

V, 145 

hymn, feast of a martyr; Dufay’s melody (see main list) in anon, setting; chant 
paraphrased in S. attrib. Dufay by Hamm (1960, p.53), rejected by Besseler 
sec also Gerber (1955) 

Elizabeth Zacharie/Elizabet 

4 


isorhythmic motet, /-7'Rmn 87, ed in DTO, Ixxvi, Jg.xl (I960). 16; attrib 
Dufay by Hamm (1964, pp.700 

Iste confessor Domini sacratus 

3 

V, 146 

hymn, feast of u confessor. Dufay’s melody (see main list) in anon setting, 
chant paraphrased in S, attrib. Dufay by Llorens (p 24). rejected by Besseler, 
see also Gerber (1955) 

Jesu, corona virginum 

4 

v, 147 

hymn, feast of a virgin; Dufay’s melody (sec mam list) in anon, setting; chant 
paraphrased m S; attrib Dufay by Llorens (p 24), rejected by Besseler; see 
also Gerber (1955) 

seq, Christmas, TRmn 92. ff 69i> 70, chant paraphrased in T; attrib Dufay by 
Hamm ( 1964, pp 770 

Letabundus exultet fidelis chorus 

3 


Lumen ad revelationem . Nunc dimittis 

4 


ant. Blessing of the Candle.s, Purification of BVM, /(va/ C.S 46; attrib Dufay 
by Llorens (p 25) 

Magnificat sexti tom 

4 


Rvat C S 15, attrib Dufay by Llorens (p 25) 

Magnificat septimi torn 

Mittit ad virginem 

Nunc dimittis (see Lumen ad revelationem 1 

3 


Rvat S Pietro B80, attrib. Dufay by Hamm (I960, pp 440. rejected by Besseler 
(Bv.pm) 1 

seq. Annunciation, TRmn ^2,BcQIS, attrib Dufay by H^mm (1964, p 78) 

0 sidus Yspanie 

Sancti Spiritus assit 

5 


ant 111 honour of St Anthony of Padua, TRmn 88, ed in DTO. Ixxvi, Jg.xl 
(I960). 75. attrib Dufay by Hamm (1964, p 1 38), Bessner believed it to be 
by an anon composer following It mixlcls (1950, p I69n 
seq, Whitsunday, TRmn 92, attrib Dufay by Hamm ( 1964,^78) 

Sanctorum mentis inclyta gaudia 

4 


hymn, feast of more than one martyr, C S 15; Dufay's i^elody (see mam 

list) in anon setting, chant paraphrased in S. attnb Dufay (py Llorens 
(p 24); see also Gerber (1955) 

Urbs beata Jerusalem 

4 

V. 141 

hymn, dedication of a church. Dufav's melody (see mam list) in anon, setting, 
chant paraphrased in S, attnb Dufay by Llorens (p 24), refected by Besseler. 
sec also Gerber (195 5) 

Vexilla Regis prodeunl 

3 

V, 138 

Passiontide hymn, variant version of Dufay’s melody (sec mam list) iii anon 
setting, chant paraphrased in S. attrib Dufay by Llorens (p 22), rejected by 
Besseler; see also Gerber (1955) 

J’ayme bien celui qui s'en va 

4 

VI. 102 

rondeau, Besseler suggested that Dufay added the Ct trompclie to Pierre 
Fontaine s 3vv setting (see B vi, p.xii, and ‘Die Entstehung der Posaune’, 
AcM. xxii, 1 950, pp 301), however, V Safowitz (Trumpet Music and 
Trumpet Stvle in the Larly Renaissance, diss . U of Illinois, 1965) attributed 
It to Binchois 

Seigneur Leon, vous soyes bienvenus 

4 

VI, 101 

rondeau, c f from Bs, Missa dc angclis in T, attnb Dufay by Plamenac ( 1954) 
accepted by Besseler and A B Scott (pp 1 5 7IT) 
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CHARLES HAMM 

Du Feche, Willem. See DE l ESCH, WHT.EM 
Duff. See TAMBOURINE. 

DufTalo» Richard (John) {b Chicago, 30 Jan 1933). 
American conductor and clarinettist. A graduate of the 
American Conservatory of Music in Chicago and the 
University of California, he was associate conductor of 
ihe Buffalo PO, 1962-6, and was also active as clarinet- 
bsl of the Creative Associates at the New York State 
University at Buffalo, performing a great deal of new 
fiiusic. In 1965 he studied with William Steinberg at the 
New York Philharmonic Seminar for conductors, which 
led to invitations to conduct the orchestra and also 
Steinberg’s Pittsburgh SO. He worked with Boulez in 
Basle, and made his European debut with the Paris 
Radio Orchestra in 1971. His reputation as an inter- 
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with perfoim- 

fe"tow clr . T u 

p Tabachnik, Amy and Fiss) in The 

T-tS fu London in 1972. Successful debuts 

WA Orchestra (1975) and Berlin 
PU (1976) have confirmed his ability to deal with 20th- 
century works in an incisive, cogent way. Duffalo was 
artistic director of the Contemporary Music Conference 
at the Aspen Festival from 1970, and joined the staff of 
the JuiUiard School (1972) where he presents a number 
of concerts each year with the JuiUiard Ensemble. He 
has given the American premieres of works by Xenakis, 
Maxwell Davies, Crumb, Carter and Copland, and has 
introduced works by Ruggles, Ives, Varese and 
Druckman in Europe. His operatic activities include 
Hons Godunov at the Cincinnati Opera, [1 trittico at 
New York City Opera, and the directorship of the short- 
lived ‘Mini-Met’ season in 1973. Duffalo’s approach, 
unlike many new music specialists, is dramatic rather 
than structural. His experience as a clarinettist and 
ensemble player enables him to deal with instrumental 
problems in a practical way, and his projection of each 
score strives for the clearest emotional as well as 
musical impact. 

‘ RICHARD BERNAS 

Dufly, Jacques. See DUFHLY. JACQUES. 


Dufon [Du Fon], Jean [Jean de Namur] {h Namur, 
baptized 27 Sept 1574; d Namur, between 15 May and 
7 June 1634). South Netherlands composer and singer. 
He was a chorister at St Aubin, Namur, and at the age 
of 1 1 was recruited as a chorister to serve the court of 
Philip II of Spain. He arrived in Madrid at the beginning 
of 1586 accompanied by 13 other boy sopranos, among 
(hem Gcry Ghersem, Mathieu Rosmarin (Mateo 
Romero), Philippe Dubois, Nicolas Dupont and Jean de 
Loncin. He studied singing and composition there with 
Phihppc Rogier. When his training was completed on 
I December 1 593, he was elevated to the rank of royal 
cantor He was by then generally known as Jean dc 
Namur On the death of Philip 11 he remained in the 
service of Philip 111 as cantor and composer and accom- 
panied him to Valladolid, where the court resided from 
1601 to 1606. It was during this time - probably in 
1605 ' that he succeeded Ghersem as vice-maestro de 
capilla of the royal chapel. He was highly regarded at 
court and according to Gaspar dc Arratia, a copyist at 
the royal chapel, was ‘a composer of such skill that he 
could have directed any chapel he chose in Spain at the 
beginning of the 17lh century’. On 14 August 1606, 
after being allowed to return to the Netherlands on 
health grounds, he left Spain and settled at Namur. He 
was a priest and held a prebend at Ivoix between 1604 
and 1620, and after 1605 he drew an ecclesiastical 
pension from the bishopric of Cordoba. 

The catalogue of the library of King John IV of 
Portugal, destroyed in the Lisbon earthquake of 1755, 
records several works by him: an eight-part mass; four 
other sacred works, one for five voices, the others 
for eight, among the latter being one that can ap- 
parently, from another reference, be dated 1597 or 
earlier; and eight pieces to French texts, probably 
chansons, of which five are known to have been for five 
voices. 
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Dufourcq, Norbert {b St Jean-de-Braye, Loiret, 21 Sept 
1904). French musicologist and organist. The son of 
Albert Dufourcq, professor of medieval history at the 
University of Bordeaux, he studied at the Sorbonne 
(1921-3), taking a degree in history and geography in 
1923, and then at the Ecole Nationale des Charles 
(1924-8), where he qualified as an archivist- 
palaeographer. He also studied the piano and music 
history under Gastoue (1913-20), the organ with Andre 
Marchal (1920-40) and harmony, counterpoint and 
fugue with Marie- Rose Huble. He took the doctorat es 
lettres at the University of Pans in 1935 with a disserta- 
tion on the organ in France from the 1 3th century to the 
18th. He taught history at the College Stanislas in Paris 
(1935-46) and from 1941 to 1975, succeeding Maurice 
Emmanuel, was professor of music history and mus- 
icology at the Pans Conservatoire. He also taught in 
other establishments in Pans (Sweet Briar College from 
1949, Ecole Normalc de Musique 1957-63, the 
Sorbonne 1971) and in Canada (Camp Musical du 
Mont Orford 1959-65, Laval University of Quebec 
1967). 

Dufourcq’s musicological interests are French music, 
J. S. Bach and, in particular, the organ; he is a great 
defender, not without opposition, of the neo-classical 
organ, his ambition being 1br all musical styles to be 
represented on it, from Paumann to Jehan Alain’. He 
was appointed resident organist on the great organ at St 
Merry in 1 923, and, from 1 926, secretary and then 
vice-president of the Amis de I’Orgue society, and was 
one of the founders (1 932) of the Commission des 
Orgues des Monuments Histonques. He has published, 
both in performing and scholarly editions, works for 
organ and harpsichord by numerous French compo.sers 
of the 1 7th and 1 8th centuries (Bocly, Francois 
Couperin, Clerambault, Corrette, Daquin, De Grigny, 
Domel, Jullien, Lanes, Lebeguc, Nivers, Raison, 
Titelouze). 

Dufourcq has contributed to many journals in 
France, Germany, England, Italy, Belgium and the 
Netherlands; in 1 928 he became executive secretary of 
Larousse dictionaries (history, arts and music sections), 
editing several volumes himself. He is the editor of 
L'orgue, Orgue et liturgie, Les grandes heures de 
I’orgue and 'Recherches sur la musique Jranqaise clas- 
sique. He was president of the Socictc Fran^aise de 
Musicologie (1957-9) and of the Societe de I’Ecole des 
Chartes (1 975-6), and had considerable influence 
through his writings and teaching. 

WRITINGS 

with R Faliou Essai d'une bibliographie de I’hiswire de I’orgue (Pans, 
1 929, suppl. 1 934) 

Le grand orgue de la collegiale Saint-Jean de Pezenas (Paris, 1 932) 
Documents inedits pour servir d Vhistoire de I'orgtte (Pans, 1 935) 
Esquisse d’une histoire de I’orgue en Frtmce XlUe-XVlUe slides 
(diss., U. of Pans, 1935, Pans, 1935) 

Orgues comtadtnes et orgues provem^ales (Pari.s, 1 935, suppl. 1 955) 

La ires curieuse histoire d’un orgue bigourdan (Paris, 1 938) 

La musique d’orgue franqaise de Jean Titelouze d Jehan Alain (Pans, 
1941, 2/1949) 

Petite histoire de la musique en Europe (Pans, 1 94 1, 1 1/1973) 

Les Clicquot, facteurs d orgues du Roy (Pans, 1 942) 

ed,. La musique des origines d nos jours (Pans, 1 946, rev , enlarged 


3/1959) 

Jean-S^hastien Bach g^nie allemand. g^nie latin? (Pans, 1 947 
2/ 1 949) 

Le grand orgue et les organLstes de Saint- Merry de Paris (Pans, 1947\ 
J -Sdbastien Bach, le maitre de Torgue (Pans, 1 948, 2/ 1 973) 

La messe en si mtneur (Paris, 1 948) 

L'orgue (Pans, 1948, 5/ 1 976) 

Cesar Franck (Paris, 1 949) 

La musique frani;aise (Paris, 1 949, enlarged 2/ 1 970) 

Le clavecin (Pans, 1 949, 2/ 1 967) 

Autour de Coquard, C^sar Franck et Vincent d’Indy (Pans, 1 952) 
Autour des orgues du Conservatoire national et de la Chapelle de.\ 
Tuileries (Pan.s, 1 952) 

Nicolas Lebegue (Paris, 1 954) 

with M Benoit, M Bert, S. Spycket and O Vivier Notes et r^fdences 
pour servir d une histoire de Michel- Richard Delalande (Paris, 1 957) 
Jean de Joyeuse el la penetration de la facture d’orgues parisienne dan\ 
le Midi de la France au XV lie sidle (Pans, 1 958) 

‘L’orgue dc J -S Bach'. Histoire de la musique. i, ed Roland-Manuci 
(Pans, 1960) 

Jean-Baptiste Boesset, surintendant de la Musique du Roi (Pans, 1963) 
ed lu musique. les hommes. les instruments, les oeuvres (Pans, 196S) 
Ix> livre de I’orgue francais I5ft9 /7(V9 (Pans, 1969 ) 
with M Benoit and B Ciagnepain Les grandes dates de I’hLstoire de la 
musique (Pans, 1969, 2/1975) 

La musique a la cour de Louis XIV et Louis XV, d'apres les memoir(,\ 
de Sourihes et Luynes (Pans, 1970) ; 

Cesar Franck et la gende des premides oeuvres ]fJ’orgue (Pans, 1973) 
with M Benoit ‘Les musicicns de Versailles a) travers les minutes 
notaria les de M ai t re Gayot , versccs aux A rch 1 vesVleparlcmen talcs ties 
Yvciincs (1661-1733)’, RMFC, xv (1975), 155-VO 

EDITIONS \ 

Premier livre d’orgue de (idles Jullien, PSFM, 1st ^r , xiii (1952) 
Trotsieme livre d'orgue de Gudlaume-Gabriel Niver\, PSFM, Isl .ser 
xiv(19SK) 

with A Ciasloue A P F Boeix Oeuvres completes pour orgue {Pdr\s 
c 1958 74) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A Maehabcy PoriraiM lilr iO music ims (Pans, 1949) 

RMFC, XV (1975) [Dufourcq Festschrift with bibliography, p 6 , und 
tributes by M Barthclcmy, A Hocree,J Mongrcdicn,V Perlemuter 
F Raugel and others, p 28] 

CH R I STI A N E SPI ETH - W El SSEN B A( H F R 

Dugazon [Gourgaud], (AlexaiMire-Loui»-)Gustave {h 
Pans, 71782; d Pans, '^1826). French composer, son of 
the soprano Louise-Rosalic Dugazon. He studied har- 
mony with Berlon and composition with Gossec at the 
Pans Conservatoire In 1806 he won second pnze in the 
Prix de Rome Ibr his cantata Hdo et Leandrc U 
voistnage (1800), a collaboration with Berlaud, Dubuai, 
Pradher and Quinebaud, was his first dramatic work He 
wrote three other operas and four ballets, none of which 
was successful. He also published vocal pieces, includ- 
ing several romances and nocturnes, and various cham- 
ber and piano works. 

WORKS 

SIAOF 

(all Jirst performed in Pans) 

Lc voi.sinagc (opera comiquc, I , J B Pujoulx), 'Tlttalrc Favart. 24 Jan 
1800, collab Bertaud, Dubuat, Pradher, (Quinebaud 
Le chevalier d’lndustnc (opera comique, 1, J M B Saint-Victor) 
Theatre Feydeau, 16 Nov 1804, collab Pradher 
Marguerite dc Waldemar (opera comiquc, 3. Saint -Felix), Theairt 
Feydeau, 12 Dec 1812 

La nocc ecossaisc (opera comique, 1, T M Dumersan), Theatre 
Feydeau, 19 Nov 1814 

Les fiances dc C aserte, ou L'cxchangc des roses (ballet, 1 , P -Ci Gardcl 
and L -J J Milon), Opera, 17 Sept 1817 
Alfred le Crrand (ballet-pantomime, 3, J -P Aumer), Opera, 18 Scpi 
1822, adaptation of W R von Gallenberg. arr pf (Pans, 71822) 
Aline, reine de Golconde (ballet-pantomime, 2, J -P Aumer). Opera 
1 Oct 1823, adaptation of ballet by P -A Monsigny and opera m 
H.-M Berton 

Neomi (ballet), Thcfitre dc la Porte Saint-Mariin, before 1807, men 
tioned by Fetis 

OTHBR WORKS 

(all published m Pans) . , 

Vocal, many collections of nocturnes, 2w, pf and romances, mention 
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by Fetis, romances pubd separately 
Inst' many variations, pf, vn. vc, airs and nocturnes, hn, pf, ducts harp 
pf 

Kbd fantasies, airs, preludes, toccatas, variations, dances 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
fetisB [incl list of works] 

j J Olivier Madame Dugazon de la Comedie-hulienne, 1755 IH21 
(Pans, 1917) 

H Gougelot. La romance franqaise sous la Revolution ei V Empire i 
(Melun, 1938), 169f 

B Horowic/-. ‘Dugazon. Alcxandre-Louis-Gustavc Gourgaud dctta’ 
ES 

LHLAND FOX 

Dugazon Inee Lefebvre], Louise-Rosalie {b Berlin, 18 
June 1755; d Paris, 22 Scpl 1821). French soprano, 
sister of the violinist Joseph Lefebvre. The daughter of 
FranQois-Jacques Lefebvre, who danced professionally 
in Berlin and Pans, she first appeared as a dancer at the 
Comedie-Italienne in 1767 Her singing career began 
when Gretry included an anette for her in Lucile 
(1769); she made her mature debut as Pauline in 
Gretry’s Silvain on 19 June 1774. She married the actor 
Jean-Baptiste-Henri Gourgaud, called Dugazon, in 
1776. Although they were separated within three years 
and later divorced (1794), she continued to use the 
name Dugazon. From 1792 to December 1794 she 
lound It politically expedient to retire from the Pansian 
stage. Her last public performance was on 29 February 
1804 when the main performing troupes in Pans collab- 
orated on a benefit for her at the Opera. 

Mme Dugazon was one of the most popular singers at 
ihe Opera-Comique, where she created some 60 roles, 
among them Dalayrac’s Nina Though untrained in 
music, her natural dramatic talents gave her singing an 
expressiveness and versatility that was highly acclaimed 
When she began to lose her figure she renounced roman- 
tic roles to play young matrons; the terms ‘jeunes 
Dugazons’ and ‘meres Dugazons' are still used for these 
types of roles. Three of her sisters also danced and sang 
at the Comedie-ltalienne 

BlBl.IOGRAPHY 

A Pougin. Figures d'Opera-Comique (P’aus. 1875), ** 75 
J J Olivier Madame Dugazon de la Comedie-Iialienne . 1755 IH21 
(Pans, 1917) 

H and A leRoux Lti Dugajoa (Pans, 1926) 

B Horowicz 'Dugazon, Louise- Rosalie Lefevre, della', ES 

LFLAND FOX 

Du Grain [du Grain], Jean [Diigren, Johann Jercmias] 
Danzig, 19 Jan 1756 or after 1765). ?French singer, 
keyboard player and composer, resident in Germany 
He was probably related to French immigrants whose 
names appear frequently in the city records of Danzig 
He is first mentioned at Hamburg in 1730 as a soloist in 
ui.tatas by Telemann performed to commemorate the 
Augsburg Confession; he was almost certainly 
Telemann’s pupil. From 1732 he lived in Elbing (now 
Elblag, Poland) where he was a singer, organist and 
harpsichord player. In 1737 he was enjoined (‘mjung- 
leret'), presumably as an assistant, to the organist of 
Ihe Marienkirche Daniel Dibbe; his name appears in the 
church accounts from 1737 to 1739. Among his com- 
positions for Elbing were a St Matthew Passion (1737), 
performed annually until the 19th century, and the lost 
cantata Hermann von Balcke, written to celebrate the 
500lh anniversary of the city; the latter contained 
recitatives and some anas by Du Grain and arias from 
operas by Handel who helped to compile the work, but 
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who left Elbing before the performance. 

In 1739 Du Grain left Elbing for Danzig where he 
performed his Der Winter^ a dramma per musica^ at a 
private concert on 23 February 1740. Other concerts in 
1740 included works by Telemann, in 1743 Handel’s 
Brockes Passion, and in 1748 a revival of Der Winter, 
He served as organist at St Elisabeth, Danzig, probably 
from 1747 as G. Gleimann's successor. In 1748 he 
published a supplement to the Danzig Reformed Church 
hymnbook (1744), with the figured bass realized for 
organ and including five new melodies of his own. Ac- 
cording to Multray an entry in the register of deaths of 
St Elisabeth read ‘begraben 1756.19.1 .lohann Jeremias 
Dugren, gewesener Organist’. The register is now lost, 
hut the entry may refer to one of l^u Grain's sons since 
Rcichardl slated that Du Grain visited Konigsberg in 
1765. 

Du Grain's music shows the strong influence of 
Telemann Donng spoke of the ‘simple and yet noble 
melodies’ of the St Matthew Passion, and considered the 
characterization dramatic; the choruses are for two 
voices like those of Telemann’s Si Matthew Passion of 
1730. Du Grain's surviving cantatas display the pattern 
of a large-scale opening choral movement, sometimes 
based on a chorale melody, followed by alternating 
•iccitalives and solo anas and sometimes closing with a 
chorale setting. He appears to have been a composer of 
some craft but limited musical imagination. 

WORKS 

Kirchen Gcsang-Buch der Fvangclisch-Refonnirtcn Gemeinde in 
Dani/ig (Danzig. 2/1748), lost [according to MuUray incl org aoc 
and 5 new melodics by Du (irainj 

PassionisDomininostriJcMiChnstiscciindumMallhacumEvangelium, 
Flhing, I7U, FIblag, Manenbibliolhek (according lo Eilncr) 
Hermann von Bulckc (cantata for 500th anniversary of Elbing. G D 
Scylcs), Flbing, 28 Nov 1737, music lo.sl Irccils and .some anas by 
Du Gram, also mcl anas Iroin operas by Handel] 

DcrWintci (drarnma (icr musica, B H. Brockes), Danzig, 23 Feb 1740, 
lost (2 anas formerly in Hans Michel Schletlercr’s private collection, 
Augsburg, according lo Eilncr) 

(’•inlata zum FVcussischcn Dankfesle, FIblag, Manenbibliolhek 
(according lo Eilncr) 

Herzlich lieb hab ich dich, O Herr (canlala). Danzig, 24 Sept 1740. 
Willkommcn Frioscr (Christmas canlala), I v, chorus 4vv, 2 Ipl, 2 ob, 
2 vn va. be, cd in F Kessler Danziger Ktrchen-Musik V'okalwerke 
des 16 his IS Jahrhunderis (Stuttgart. 1973), 2 other cantatas, 
Millcn wii im L eben sind (funeral music for Jungschultz), partial edn 
in Mullcr-Blaltnu (1931 ) PIj-GD 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

EitnerQ, RiemannL 12 

G Donng ‘Die Musik in Preussen im 18 Jahrhunderl’, AfA/g, i(1869), 
147 

L Neubaur ' I>erKomponisl Jean Du Gram in Elbing’, 

H estpreussischen Gesctuchiwereins, xiv (1915), 4 
Multray ‘Der Komponisl Jean Du Gram in Dan/ig', Mitteihmgen des 
Westpreussisthen Geschichisvereins, xx (1921). 35 
1 Leux ‘Ober die vcrschollcncHandcl-Opcr “Hermann von Balcke” 
AMw, viii (1927), 441 

H Gengk ‘MusikgeschichtcdcrStadl Elbing’, ElhingerJh, viii (1929) 
J M Mullcr-Blallau Geschivhte der Musik in Om- und iVesipreussen 
von dcr Ordcnsreil his zur Gegenwart (Konigsberg, 1931, enlarged 
2/1969). 87 

H Rjuschning ‘Geschichte der Musik und Musikpflege in Danzig*, 
Quellen und Darslellungen zur Geschichte fVesipreussens, xv ( 1 93 1 ), 
359 

W Zcnincr, ed J F Rcichardf Fine Musikerjugend’, Fon 
Musik, XX (1940) 

W Hobohm ‘Georg Philipp Telemann und seme Schiller’, GfMKB, 
Leipzig 1966. 260 

J Miillcr-Blattau ‘Handels Fcslkantalc zur 500-Jahr Feier der Stadl 
Elbing 1737', 50 Jahre Gbtiinger Handel-Festspiele, cd W. Mcyer- 
holT (Gollingcn, 1970), 120 

F Kessler Preface to Danziger Kirchen- Musik Vokalwerke des 16. hLs 
18. Jahrhunderts (Stuttgart, 1973), p xxxin 

GEORG FEDER 
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DOgy, Hans [Johannes]. See TuGl, HANS. 

Duhamel, Antoine (b Valmondois, 30 July 1925). 
French composer. He studied with de la Presle, 
Messiaen and Dufourcq at the Paris Conservatoire, read 
aesthetics under Chailley and Masson at the Sorbonne, 
and became a devoted follower of Leibowitz. In 1945 he 
was an active member of the RTF Club d’Essai (the 
original musique concrete studio), and he was artistic 
director of Discophiles Frangais from 1954 to 1958. 

WORKS 
{selective list) 

Stage: Gala de cirque (opera-ballet), 1965, Opera pour un lyran (H -F 
Rey), 1967. L’ opera des oiseaux (after Aristophanes), 1971, Animus 
anima (ballet), 1972 

Film scores Pans-flash, dir A Champcnois, 1958, Villa mon reve, dir 
Champenois, 1958, Baisers voles, dir I'ruffaul, 1961, Pierrot le fou, 
dir Godard, 1965, Week-end, dir Godard, 1967, Domicile con- 
jugale, dir Truffaut, 1970 

Concert works: Musique pour Hans Hartung, pf, 1948, Pf Variations 
on Schoenberg’s op 19 no 6, 1951, La maison des morts 
(Apollinaire), oratorio, 1955. Hommage a Mingus, 5 sax, 1972 

ALAIN LOUVIER 

Duifloprugcar. Sec Tieffenbrucker family. 

Dujardin, Marbrianus. See OR TO, MARBRIANUS DE 

Dukas, Paul (Abraham) {b Paris, 1 Oct 1865; d Pans, 
17 May 1935). French composer, music critic and 
teacher. His high ideals account for both the solidity of 
his reputation and the small number of major works he 
allowed to be published. Conservative by temperament, 
he cultivated musical craftsmanship to an extreme de- 
gree, and his orche.stration in particular has been widely 
admired and imitated. His voluminous work as a critic 
reflects unusual breadth of creative sympathy and cul- 
tural outlook. He was a conscientious editor of music by 
Beethoven, Rameau, Coupenn and Scarlatti, and his 
career included two penods of teaching (respectively 
orchestration and composition) at the Pans 
Conservatoire 

I Up lo ‘L’apprcnli sorcier’ 2 Later career 

1. Up TO ‘L’apprhnti sorcier’. Dukas' mother was an 
extremely gifted musician who, but for parental inter- 
vention, could have made a career as a concert pianist 
She died when her son was in his fifth year, however, 
and until he was 50 his closest ties were with his father 
Jules and his elder brother Adrien, both of whom 
worked as bankers and took a lively interest in cultural 
matters. Adrien’s sudden death in 1908 robbed Paul of 
‘another self. Shortly after his father’s death late in 
1915, the composer married Suzanne Percy ra, who 
bore him a daughter in 1919. 

Though claiming to have been such a musical infant 
that he ‘gave suck in 9/8 time’, Dukas did not show any 
particular aptitude until about the age of 13, when in 
supererogation to the usual round of piano lessons and 
practice he began to compose. At 16 he attended the 
Conservatoire for both the harmony class of Theodore 
Dubois and the piano class of Georges Mathias. His 
interest in orchestration was furthered not only by 
visits to concerts but also by playing the timpani in the 
Conservatoire orchestra. In 1883 he composed an over- 
ture based on King Lear, and in the following year 
another based on Gotz von Berlichingen, and this he was 
fortunate enough to hear in a private performance in 
Geneva. 


At this time he joined Guiraud’s composition class at 
the Conservatoire; Debussy, about to leave for Rome, 
became a friend. Other friendships ensued from his 
enthusiasm for Wagner: with dTndy, Hordes and 
Edouard Dujardin (the novelist Joyce was to acknow- 
ledge him as an important precursor). In 1886 and 1887 
Dukas got no further than the preliminary round of the 
Prix de Rome competition, but in the following years he 
was a serious contender and wrote the statutory cantatas 
{VelUda, 1888, and SemeU, 1889); with the former he 
came within one vote of winning the prize, but in 1889 
no award was made. At this point he left the 
Conservatoire, and for rather more than a year gave 
himself up to military service. ‘Returning lo work’, as he 
put It, in 1891, he composed his first major work: the 
overture Polyeucte was completed on 1 5 September and 
first performed at the Lamoureux concerts on 23 
January 1892. 

Polyeucte, an impressively solid piece of work, tells a 
great deal about the composer’s personality. The noble 
a.spirations expressed in Corneille’s ‘Christian tragedy’ 
appealed strongly to a musician wnose idols were 
Wagner and Franck. The stormy allegro sections echo 
the orchestration of Der ftiegende Hmlander, and the 
first subject group includes a Wagnenan chordal theme 
(an anticipation of iskender’s theme ii^ La perl) The 
work's skilful thematic transformations . look back be- 
yond Franck to Liszt, but there is plenty of the Belgian's 
bland insistence on motivic ‘interest’ (which rapidly 
becomes a misnomer, particularly in the closing Adagio 
tranquillo). A third idol is invoked at the opening of the 
Allegro, powerfully suggestive of Beethoven’s Conolan 
The work has much of real beauty and arresting sonor- 
ity What IS disconcerting is that Dukas invested his 
borrowings with so little character of his own; yet there 
IS a peculiar thoughtfulness and a firm tendency to 
symmetry. 

In 1892 Dukas began to write for the Revue heb- 
domadaire, some of his earliest reports being of Wagnci 
productions in London, two years later he did his first 
reviews for the Gazette des beaux-arts and the 
Chromque des arts et de la cunosite. His first attempt at 
opera, Horn et Rimenhdd, got no further than the first of 
Its projected three acts, though Dukas had composed the 
entire libretto himself. As it turned out his first thea- 
trical venture was as orchestrator of the first three acts 
of Guiraud’s unfinished Freddgonde, the last two acts 
were the work of Sainl-Saens, who had invited Dukas 
collaboration and to whom Dukas later dedicated his 
Piano Sonata. It was Saint-Saens, too, who was in 
charge of the publisher Durand’s new Rameau edition, 
which he began in 1895 and to which Dukas later made 
important contributions. 1895 was also the dale when 
Dukas started work on his three-movement Symphonv 
in C, the first performance of which took place on 3 
January 1897. 

The Symphony belongs to the joyful, affirmative class 
of work that is all too easily underestimated. Although 
not untouched by the influences of Franck, Chausson 
and d’Indy, its affinities are more strikingly with the 
extrovert tradition of Bizet, Lalo and Saint-Saens; yet in 
power and beauty of thought it often transcends those 
composers, calling to mind Beethoven and, in the slow 
movement, Schumann. The orchestration is once again 
masterly, and the Andante shows a new trend towards 
delicate, atmospheric effects; the suggestion here of 
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Romantic opera prompts the speculation that this 
movement was in some sense indebted to his work on 
Horn et Rimenhild. certainly it paves the way for many 
a passage in Ariane et Barbe-bleue. The solidity of the 
work extends to the construction of its very themes. 
Many are of regular four- or eight-bar phrases, and the 
triadic skeleton on which the outer movements’ principal 
themes are built is firmly stressed. Indeed, in its insist- 
ence on tonic downbeats the work’s opening theme anti- 
cipates Vapprenti sorcier (see ex.l), which had its 
premiere on 1 8 May of the same year. 

This ‘symphonic scherzo after a ballade of Goethe’, 
not quite imaginable as the Symphony’s missing 
scherzo, carries that work's tendency towards symmetry 
to an extreme point. Dukas’ opening theme decorates 
the notes of the diminished 7th chord; and the later 
‘conjuration motif’ treats the chord of the augmented 
major triad as an appoggiatura resolving only on to a 
further harmony of that ilk. Both these chords are per- 
fectly symmetrical, hence somewhat impersonal ‘atonal’ 
harmonies, and Dukas’ use of them in L'apprenti sorewr 
clearly influenced such later works as Stravinsky's 
Fireworks (1908) and Debussy’s Jeux (1912). In con- 
junction with the emphasized tonic of the mam theme, 
they aptly suggest the inexorable outcome of the appren- 
tice’s spell. The rhythmic construction of that theme 
shows the composer's skill in gradually building up a 
steady flow of movement. In ex 1, u, A and c refer to 


Ex.l y 



y ) 





progressively more continuous patterns within each bar; 

X, Y and Z designate the cumulative structure of 
three-bar units; and if the ‘true’ time signature is taken as 
9/8, the downl^at tonic emphasis emerges clearly In a 
subjoined secondary theme, further three-bar patterns 
appear from the combinations b-c^-b, b^-b^-b\ b'-c'-c, 
r‘-c*-a (the superscript 2 indicates a double appoggia- 
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tura on the first beat). The work owes its resounding 
success partly to the aplomb with which it illustrates its 
programme, partly to its taut, Bcethovenian construc- 
tion, and partly, inevitably, to its dazzling orchestration, 
which succeeds in carrying further the excitement en- 
gendered by Wagner's Valkyries 

2. Later career. In 1899 Dukas was once again 
working on an opera to a text of his own, Varbre de 
science^ a ‘Hindu legend’. This was abandoned when he 
obtained Maeterlinck’s consent to use the text of Ariane 
et Barhe-hleue (which at one stage, it seems, might have 
gone to Grieg) In a letter to Durand (24 July 1899), the 
composer, presumably refernng to this permission, 
promised the publisher ‘great news'; he reported 
progress on Rameau’s Les indes galantcs which he had 
now begun to edit, he spoke of his Piano Sonata, the 
composition of which was well under way; and he hinted 
at a ‘mystenous, first-rate’ new project, which could 
conceivably already be his Variations, interlude et final 
sur un theme de Rameau. 

The Sonata, first performed on 10 May 1901, and the 
Rameau variations (2.3 March 1903) are among the 
most ambitious works in the repertory of French piano 
music- the former a work of full-blooded romanticism, 
the latter reflecting the classical side of its composer’s 
nature, a side already suggested by the Symphony’s first 
movement, and later to return in his Villanelle and 
Sonnet de Ronsard. Dukas had specially studied 
Beethoven’s last sonatas, and their impact is felt not 
only m such gestures as the dark, mysterious fugue 
which is enclosed by the work’s scherzo (recalling the 
guitar imitations of Albcniz, a friend of Dukas), but also 
in both works' passages of complex metrical sub- 
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division. Franck is another model, in form, pianistic 
style and (at least in the Sonata with its characteristic 
flattened-6th appoggiaturas) musical language. The vari- 
ations cover an astonishing range of expression, and 
can bear comparison with the Brahms-Handel set which 
in some ways they resemble. Ex. 2 shows how, in rapid 
succession and without incompatibility, a rich 
Franckian sequence may be followed by a rare hint of 
Dukas' Judaic background. 


f:x2 



The Variations have a .special importance in the com- 
poser’s evolution: they heralded a new formal direction 
and extended his technique in readiness for the impor- 
tant variation-based sections of Anane et Barhe-hleuc 
(‘Scene des joyaux’) and La pen (‘Danse de la pen'). The 
Maeterlinck opera has sometimes been considered 
Dukas' masterpiece. It moves away from the 
Beethovenian inspiration of his earlier works, relying on 
extremely well-handled Wagnerian techniques. As in 
Vapprenti sorcier Dukas showed a liking for playing off 
firmly diatonic themes and harmonies against ideas 
based rather on the whole-tone scale or on some more 
internal regularity, as with the alternating major and 
minor 3rds heard in the prelude to Act 3 At its best this 
approach yields an imposing air of impersonality, even 
universality, but it can also seem arbitrary. The work's 
harmony and orchestration were much admired abroad, 
and its impact on such composers as Schreker, 
Schoenberg and Berg was considerable. 

La peri shares with Debussy’s slightly later Jeux the 
designation ‘poeme dansee', and in Dukas' case the im- 
plication seems to be that the work is a single-movement 
programmatic piece (‘poem’) based on dance forms 
rather than symphonic ones. The formal continuity is 
superbly managed, abetted by a predominance of triple 
and compound time: these features again seem to have 
impressed Debussy. One finds again the thematic impor- 
tance of the diminished 7th chord both in simple 


melodic lines and as a basis for sequences of parallel 
chords (in the fanfare and in Iskender’s theme); and 
insistently stressed notes arc again essential (the super- 
tonic in the fanfare and the Peri’s theme; the mediant, 
recalling the Sonata’s finale, in Iskender’s theme and the 
theme of the ‘Danse de la peri’). 

Thus Dukas’ tools remained basically simple to the 
end. For, apart from two minor works. La piri was the 
last composition he published: he had written even that 
work ‘for a bet’, and was persuaded not to destroy it by 
the insistence of friends, adding the popular fanfare as 
an afterthought. Of his smaller works, the Villanelle (or 
horn and piano (1906), with its tinges of Strauss, has 
deservedly remained popular, and La plainte, au lom, 
du faune ... for piano (1920), written in memory ot 
Debussy, contains harmonic explorations of remarkable 
sensitivity. The Prelude ^lef'iaque for piano (on the 
name of Haydn, 1908), though thoroughly steeped m 
I>ebussy's pianistic style, is of lesser interest, as arc the 
vocal pieces Vocalise-dtude {alia ^itana) (1909) and 
Sonnet de Ronsard (1924). Several martor projects were 
undertaken and probably completed between the com 
position of Ariane et Barhe-hleue andlDukas' death in 
1935, only La pen survived Meanwhile he taughi 
orchestration at the Conservatoire (19^0 13), was ap- 
pointed inspector of musical education ih the provincial 
conservatories (1912), returned to the Con.servatoirc to 
teach composition (1928) and was eWted to the 
Academic des Beaux Arts (1934). 

It is reasonable to suppose that Dukas' long silence 
reflected a dissatisfaction with some aspect of his work 
not visible to those friends to whom he showed the 
compositions he later destroyed. This suggests that he 
had ceased to experience a sense of creative excitement 
such as would have sustained his more youthful work 
he had perhaps become too much the master of his craft, 
having set himself, and met, great challenges but lost his 
relish for fresh discoveries. Possibly he hoped to win 
back some of his youthful enthusiasm when he married 
his letter to Dujardin of 9 September 1916 could sug- 
gest this. The music he left reflects the more wholesomi 
aspect of his perfectionist temperament: the pedanlrv 
the impatience and the inflexible whims (such as his 
refusal to allow any portrait of him to be published) arc 
left to the private life and correspondence Dukas' poctii 
range was relatively restricted; but he possessed the 
force and determination to make certain his music 
would endure. 

WORKS 

SLIRVIVINCi WORKS 

Hymne au soleil (Oelavignac), chorus 4vv, orch, unpubd 
Vcllcda (Beivsicr), canlala, solo vv. orch, 1888, unpubd 
Scmcic (Adcnis). cuniata, ^ solo vv, orch, 1889, unpubd 
Polycuclc, ov after Corneille, orch, 1891 
Symphony, C, orch, 189,5-6 

L’apprcnli sorcier. sym schcrj'o after Goethe, orch, 1897 
Sonata, e),. pf. 1X99 1901 

Variations, interlude et final sur un theme de Rumcau, pf. 'M899 IW 
Anane et Barbe-bicuc (opera. 3, Maeterlinck), 1899-1906; Fans 

Opcra-Comiquc, 10 May 1907 
Villanelle, hn. pf. 1906 
Prelude elegiaquc, pf, 19f)8 
Vocal ise-etude (alia gitana), Iv, pf, 1909 
\ji pen (ballet), orch, 191 1 -12. Pans, 22 April 1912 
La plaintc, au loin, du faune . pf. 1920 
Sonnet de Ronsard, Iv, pf, 1924 

DBSTROYED AND PROJECTED WORKS 

Le roi Lear, ov , 188.3 

Goetz de Rerlichingen, ov , 1884 

Horn et Rimenhiid (opera, Dukas), 1892, me 




L’arbrc de science (opera, Dukas), 1899, inc. 

fil de la parque, sym. poem, 71908 
Le nouveau monde (opera), 1908''?1910 
tc sang de M^duse (ballet). 1912 
Symphony no.2 
Violin Sonata 

la tempSte (opera, after Shakespeare) 

Vanations chorigraphiques (ballet), cl 930 

ARRANGEMENTS AND EDITIONS 
f: Guiraud: Fridegonde Acts 1-3, orchd 
C Saint-Saens: Samson et Daltiah, vocal score 
R Wagner. Tannhduser Venusherg Music, 2 pf 
Bdns of works by Beethoven, Couperin, Rameau and Scarlatti 
principal publisher: Durand 
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p. Dukas Ecrits sur la musique (Pans, 1948) 

G Favre: Paul Dukas: sa vie, son oeuvre (Pans, 1948) 
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G W HOPKINS 

Dukat, Jo§ef Leopold Vaclav {h Prostejov, 12 March 
1684, d 2eliv, 4 June 1717). Czech composer. He 
received his musical education, or supplemented it, 
under the Jesuits at Olomouc, and subsequently held the 
post of organist and choirmaster at the Premonstraten- 
sian monastery of 2eliv until his death. His unpublished 
Cithara nova seu duodena sacrarum cantuum 
(1707, autograph MS, CS~Pnm) is clearly the work of a 
composer of the high Baroque period It contains 12 
cantatas, for solo voice, with two violins and organ 
continue. A Mass in Bp and a Pange lingua, both for 
four voices and orchestra, are also extant {CS-Pnm); as 
the Pange lingua is scored for a large orchestra includ- 
ing clarinets, it is almost certainly a later reworking of 
Dukat's original composition. He also composed masses 
m honour of St John Nepomuk, St Florian and St 
Wenceslas (recorded at Osek monastery, 1733), and the 
Czech Chnstmas pastoral, Do Betlemu chvdtejme (‘Let 
us haste to Bethlehem', catalogued at the Jesuit College, 
Uherske Hradi§te, 1730). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

(1 J Dlabacz Allgemcmes htstorisches Kuastler-LcKikon, i (Prague, 
1815/R1973) 

1 Trolda 'Siloensia', HR, x (1916). 74 

Uiasl Moravy a Sle/ska na cirkevni hudbd 18 slol’ [The 
contribution of Moravia and Silesia to 18th-ccnlury church masic], 
Ceska hudha, xxiv (1920) 

A Buchner Hudehni shirka hmiluma Troldy [Trolda’s music collec- 
tion) (Prague, 1954) 

J Schnal Jmenahudebniku 17 .siolelivmatriccolomouckc university’ 
(The names of 17th-century musicians in the Olomouc University 
'riisicrj, Zpravy Vlasttvedniho iettavu v Olomouci, cxxvii (1966), 7 
- ‘Hudba V jcsuitskcm scminah v Uherskem Hradifili v rocc 1730’ 
[Music m the Jesuit Seminary at Uherski Hraddte in 1730], HV, iv 
(1967), 141 

JOHN CLAPHAM 


John Woods (h Cumberland, Maryland, 30 July 
*^99). American composer and pianist. He studied the 
piano and composition with Randolph and Strube at the 
Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore (1915-18), continu- 
with Cannon in New York and with Schnabel and 
Boulanger in Europe (1929-30). From 1923 to 1967 
he taught at Smith College, where he retired as profes- 
of music. His most important contribution was in 
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the field of song, in which his style became more 
conventional after the expenments of the 1920s and 
1930s. 

WORKS 

{selective lust) 

Stage Captain Lovelock (chamber opera, 1,D Duke), 1953. The Sire de 
Maleiroit (chamber opera, 1. D Duke), 1958; The Yankee Pedlar 
(operetta, 1, D. Duke). 1962 

Omh Ov , d, 1928; Cone., A, pf, sir, 1938, Carnival Ov , 1940 
Choral; Pole Star for this Year (MacLcish). 1939, Magniheat, unison 
vv, org. 1961, 3 River Songs (after Chin ). female vv, pf, 1963; O 
Sing unto the Lord a New Song, female vv, sir orch/org, 1965 
Inst The Fairy Glen, pf, 1922; Suite, va, 1933, Suite, vc, 1934, 
Fantasy, a. vn, pf, 1936; Sir Trio, 1937. 2 sir qls, 1941, 1967- 
Narrative, va, pf. 1942. Pf Tno. D, 1943, Dialogue, vc, pf, 1943; 
Melody, vc/va. pf, 1946 
cl 80 .songs 

Principal publishers Boosey & Hawkes, Fischer, Mercury, G 
Schirmcr 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

R Fnedberg 'The Songs of John Duke’, NATS Bulletin, xix (1963). 8 
E Compton. A Singer's Guide to the Songs of John Duke (diss , 
Eastman School of Music, 1974) 

RUTH FRIEDBERG 

Duke, Richard (// London, cl 750-85). English violin 
maker. He was apparently regarded as the best in 
London by contemporary musical society. Attempts 
dunng the 19th century to unearth something of the 
background of this talented craftsman were unsuccess- 
ful He flourished as early as the 1750s, having perhaps 
been a pupil of Wamsley or Thomas Smith, and during 
his working life brought about a considerable im- 
provement in the London school of instrument making. 
Joseph Hill was almost certainly his pupil, as were John 
Betts, the leading dealer at the end of the century, 
Edward Betts and Duke’s son Richard Duke jr. who was 
still working in 1810 (he by no means equalled his 
father in the craft). 

Most of Duke’s instruments were made on the then 
fashionable model of Stainer, which sets them at a dis- 
advantage today. Others, however, were made on an 
individual pattern strongly influenced by Stradivari, and 
are more popular in consequence. A few set out to be 
copies of Stradivari, using the most handsome materials 
available, and rank among the best of English violins. 
Small violas with a 38-cm body length are also known, 
and a very occasional cello. Duke has been flattered and 
at the same time insulted by 19th-century imitations of 
his work. Scores of almost worthless factory violins are 
coarsely branded ‘Duke, London’ at the top of the back, 
made by German artisans at the request of the British 
trade. His originals are also branded, but in fine letter- 
ing, and in addition are often signed by the maker on the 
interior. 

BlBLlCKjRAPHY 

W SandysandS A Forster. TAe //ulorjyo/l/K' Fio/w (London, 1864) 
W M Morris British Violin Makers (London, 1904, rev 2/1920) 

CHARLES BEARE 


Duke, Vernon [Dukelsky, Vladimir Alexandrovich] (6 
Parfianovka, nr, Pskov, 10 Oct 1903; d Santa Monica, 
Calif., 16 Jan 1969). American composer of Russian 
birth. He studied with Glicr (1916-19) and 
Dombrovsky (1917-19) at the Kiev Conservatory and 
then fled the Revolution with his family, settling first in 
Constantinople (1920-21) and then in New York 
(1922). There he wrote a piano concerto for Rubinstein. 
From 1924 he was in Paris and was commissioned by 
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Duke's Theatre 


Dyagilev to write a ballet based on his concerto Zephyr 
ei Flore (performed by the Ballets Russes at Monte 
Carlo and Paris in 1925). In London he wrote music for 
the stage (rl 926-9) before returning to New York, 
where he studied orchestration with Schillburger 
(1934-5). He became an American citizen in 1936. In 
1948 he founded the Society for Forgotten Music. At 
Gershwin's suggestion he adopted the pseudonym 
Vernon Duke for his popular songs and light music 
(first with Yvonne, 1926), continuing to use his Russian 
4 iame for his other works until 1955. Duke developed 
two styles, one for his choral works, operas, ballets and 
orchestral and chamber compositions, which were 
championed in the USA and Europe by Koussevitzky, 
and another for his revues, musicals and film scores, for 
which he was best known. His most successful work was 
the musical play Cabin in the Sky (1940), which was 
performed on Broadway by an ail-black cast that in- 
cluded Ethel Waters and was choreographed by 
Balanchin. In many of his concert works Duke used a 
contrapuntal style; in his songs the melodic style is 
expansive, almost rhapsodic, and uses chromaticism and 
wide arpeggios. In addition to an autobiography. 
Passport to Pans (Boston, 1955), he wrote Listen 
Here! a Critical Essay on Music Depreciation (New 
York, 1963) and Russian poetry published under his 
onginal name (Munich, 1962 8). 

WORKS 
iselecnve lust) 

.STAGF 

(unles.s otherwise slated all revues and first performed in New York) 
Yvonne (operetta, P Greenbank), collab J Gilbert [M WintcrficldJ, 
London, 22 May 1926. The Yellow Mask (musical comedy, h 
Wallace), London, 8 Feb 1928, Walk a Little Faster (E Y Harburg), 
7 Dec 19‘?2, Cabin in the Sky (musical comedy, T Fetter), 25 Oct 
1940, film 1943 collab H Arlen, Banjo Eyes (J Lal'ouchc and H 
Adamson), 25 Dec 1941, The Lady Comes Across (LaTouchc), 9 
Jan 1942 

Dancing in the Streets (H Dietz), Boston, 1 943; Jackpot ( Dietz), 13 Jan 
1944, Sadie Thompson (musical comedy, Dietz and R MamouJian, 
after S. Maugham Ram), 16 Nov 1944, Tars and Spars (Dietz). 
1943; Sweet Bye and Bye (musical comedy, O Nash), New Haven, 
Conn . 10 Oct 1946, Two’s Company (Nash), 15 Dec 1952. Time 
Remembered (incidental music), 1958, Mistre.ss into Maid (opera, 
after Pushkin), Santa Barbara, 1958, Zenda (opera), San Francisco, 
Aug 1963 

Ballets Zephyr ct Flore (L Massin), Monte Carlo, 31 Jan 1925, Public 
Gardens (Jardin publique) (Massin), Chicago. 8 March 1935, I c 
bal des blanchisseuscs (R Petit), Pans, 19 [>x' 1946, Fmperoi 
Norton, San Francisco, 1957, Lady Blue, 1961 
Films' Apnl in Pans, 1954, She’s Working her Way through College, 
1955, completed score for G Gershwin The Goldwyn Follies, 1938 

CrTHER VOCAl 

Songs, Iv. pf/orch Tnolcts for the North (F Sologub), song cycle, 
1922, [ 8 ] Po 6 .sies dc Hyppolilc Bogdanovitch fand A Pushkin], 
1927-30; 5 ponies (Pushkin), 1930, Autumn in New York, 1934, I 
can’t get started, 1936; 3 Chinese Songs (M Ku/min), cl937, 5 
Victorian Songs, 1942, 5 Victorian Street Ballads, 1944, (20) Ogden 
Nash’s Musical Zoo, r 1 947. [7] La bohemc ct mon coeur (F Carco), 
1949, [ 6 ] A Shropshire Lad (A E Housman), r 1949, 4 Songs (W 
Blake), 1955 

Other: Dushenka (H Bogdanovitch), 2vv, orch, 1927, Epitaph, S, 
chorus, orch, 1932, Dedicaccs, S, pf, orch, 1934; The End of St 
Petersburg, oratono, 1937, Moulin-rouge (A Symons), 6 vv chorus, 
S, pf, 1944, Paris aller ct retour (P Gilson), cantata, pf acc , 1948 

INSTRUMENTAL 

Orch. Pf Cone . 1924, 4 syms., 1928-9, 1946, 1950, Vn Cone., rl943. 
Ode to the Milky Way, 1946; Vc Cone , 1946, Variations on Old 
Russian Chant, ob, sir orch, 1958 

Chamber: Ballade, pf. chamber orch, 1931, Capriccio mcxicano, vn. pf, 
19.39, Etude, vn, bn, 1939; 3 Pieces, fl, ob, cl, bn, pf, 1946, 
Nocturne, 6 wind insts, pf, 1947, Vn Sonata, 1948, Str Ql, cl 956. 
Vn Sonata, 1960 

Pf solo- Sonate, 1928, 2 pieces, 1930, Pnntemps, 1931, New York 
Nocturne, 1939, Surrealist Suite, 1940, Vieux carre, 1940; Homage 


to Boston, suite, 1943; 3 Caprices, 1944; Music for Moderns, 6 
soloists, 1944, Pun.sian Suite, 1955; Souvenir de Vcnisc, 1955 
.Serenade to San Francisco, 1956 

Principal publishers C Fischer, Editions Russes de Musique 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

N Slonimsky ‘Vladimir Dukclsky’, Modern Music, iv (1927), March 
E Zanetti ‘Dukelsky, Vladimir’, ES 

D Ewen Popular American Composers (New York. 1962, sunnl 
1972) 

A Wilder- American Popular Song (New York, 1972) 

RONALD BYRNSIDh 

Duke's Theatre. The original name of Lincoln *,s Inn 
Fields Theatre, London; see London, §IV, 3. 

Dulcayna (Sp ) An Organ stop (Duhian). 

Dulce melos. (1) The Latin term for Dulcimer. 

(2) A string keyboard instrument (Fr. doucemelle) 
shown m the manuscript treatise by Arnaut di 
zwoLLF (rI436^ 54). It was essentially a keyed dulcimer 
whose action to a large extent appears to prefigure that 
of certain early pianos. The layout aijd stringing ot the 
instrument resemble those of many duk:imers in that the 
sections of a string on opposite sides of the bridges are 
used to sound two different notes. \ 

In Arnaut's instrument there were I 4 unison pairs ut 
strings passing over four bridges The distances between 
the first and second bridges (counting freW the left), the 
second and third, and the third and fourth were in the 
ratio 4 2 1; hence that section of any pair of strings 
struck between the second and third bridges would 
sound an octave higher than the section between the hrsi 
and second, that between the third and fourth would 
.sound an octave higher still. Each of the 12 pairs ol 
stnngs was thus capable of sounding three notes iis 
basic pitch (struck between the first and second bnd);cs) 
and that note one or two octaves higher In this wa\ 
the 12 pairs of strings, being tuned conscculivel) h 
semitones, provided a fully chromatic range of ivu) 
octaves and a 7lh, from H to a', all the B's bcnii! 
sounded from the first pair of strings, all the C"s from ihc 
second pair and so on. 

Arnaut gave two different layouts for his dulcc nidus 
In the first the bridges are all placed parallel to one 
another and perpendicular to the front ol the 
instrument’s rectangular case All the strings thus hav\ 
the same length, even though the highest and lowest 
pairs are tuned nearly an octave apart. In the second 
layout (sec illustration), the bridges arc placed obliquch 
in order to mitigate this problem, but the difference m 
length between the lowest and highest strings is still lar 
less than it should be for just scaling, and the keys arc ol 
necessity more cranked than they are in the first design 
In both designs it would appear that the soundboard was 
near the bottom of the case, with the keys and aciion 
above it, the strings being carried on very tall bridges 
resting on the soundboard and rising between the groups 
of keys for each octave of the instrument’s range. 

The action that Arnaut specifically suggested for the 
dulce melos is the fourth of those very crudely depicieo 
and very cryptically described on the page of his manu 
script devoted to the harpsichord (vee Harps' 
CHORD, fig.2, upper right-hand corner). The diagram and 
description are far from unambiguous, but it woul 
appear that a staple-shaped metal ‘hammer’ carried by a 
slip of wood hinged to the key at the back was thrown 
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4rnaul's second layout for his dulcc melos. the strinf^s would run /torn left to right crossing all lour bridges (F~Pn 
lot 7295. P3()) 



against the slnngs when the upward motion of the back 
(it the key was slopped by a fixed obstacle. Although this 
mechanism has no exact parallel in any surviving piano 
action principally because it includes no means foi 
making the hammer move faster than the key it seems 
to have been far closer to the action seen in some mid- 
ISih-century German square pianos (which like all 
instruments with German action have their hammers 
mounted on the keys) than to the T ANGbNT piano action 
lo which It IS ordinarily likened. There is no doeumen 
tary evidence for Galpin's suggestion [Grove 4, suppl.) 
that the mysterious CHHKKER employed the action of 
Amaul’s dulce mclos 

FOWIN M RIPIN 

Duiceon (Cz.) An OR(iAN STOP {Dulzian) 

Dulciaan (Dutch) An Organ stop {Dulzian), 

Dulcian [dolcian] (Ger. Dulzian). (1) The name com- 
monly used for the primitive version of the bassoon in 
one piece, as opposed to the later type in joints (see 
Bass(ktn). It .should not be confused with Dolzaina, 
one of the WlND-CAP INSTRUMENTS 
(2) An ORGAN STOP. 

Dulciana. An ORGAN STOP (Dulcian). 


Dulcimer. A name applied Ui certain instruments of the 
zither type with more than one string but without a 
keyboard In many parts of the world, the dulcimer has 
a trapeziform box, its strings, commonly from two to 
SIX for each course, arc unfrctlcd, but some are divided 
into two segments b> a partitioning bridge (see fig.l). 
The courses are usually set in intersecting horizontal 
planes The player may hit the strings with hammers or 
pluck them with the lingers or a plectrum Many scholars, 
however, reserve the term ‘dulcimer’ for an instrument 
played with hammers, calling it a ‘psaltery’ when the 
plucking technique is used. The present article deals 
with instruments which are hammered or which, though 
plucked, have features that would facilitate hammering. 
(In the USA, where the hammer technique is normal, the 
tcmi ‘hammer dulcimer' or ‘hammered dulcimer' has been 
coined to avoid confusion with the ‘Appalachian’ or 
‘mountain’ dulcimer, a distinct instrument with a 
relatively narrow body and fretted melody strings; see 
Appalaoh AN OLi LClMhR.) The dulcimer's history is well 
documented from the mid- 15th century. The instrument 
has been used in popular, folk and art music of the 
West, It IS widespread in eastern Europe, north Africa, 
central Asia, India, Korea and China and holds an emin- 
ent position in the classical music of Iran. The name 
‘dulcimer’ was used occasionally in the King James ver- 
sion of the Bible for the nebel (see JEWISH MUSIC, §1, 4 



ot table soundhole 


^ ^f^oss-section through a typical dulcimer, showing the main structural features 
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Dulcimer, §1: Nomenclature 



2 Dulcimer with two bridges, supported by a neck strap 
etching ‘La musiciennc des Alpes' (1764) by L. M 
Halbou after J. E, Schenau 


(iv)), but Ihc ancicnl Hebrews evidently did not have a 
dulcimer. The term has also been applied to an instru- 
ment of the glockenspiel type used in English schools 
since the early 1930s (see L. de Rusette Dulcimer 
Playing for Children, London, 1934). 

1 Nomenclature 2 Slruclurc Hammers 4 Tuning and stringing S 
History to 1800 6 History since 1800 

1. NOMENCLATURh. The dulcimcr has been known by 
dozens of different names. Most of these fall into one of 
six families. The Persian lenn santur and its cognates 
(e.g. santari, santuri, santTr, suntur), denved from the 
Greek psallo (‘to pluck'), possibly via the Aramaic psan- 
trin, is used in various areas that have absorbed Islamic 
influence (e.g. Egypt, Georgia, Greece, India, Slovenia, 
with the variant scnierija). The same term is used in 
Syna and elsewhere for the plucked zither known as the 
qdniiny and this confusion is by no means rare. The 
dulcimer-type santur has ‘chessmen’ bridges (sec §2) and 
honzontal tuning-pins; it is trapeziform, with an acute 
angle of about 45‘ , except in India and Georgia, where 
the angle is less acute, about 75'\ 

The Mandarin Chinese term yang-ch'in (‘foreign string 
instrument’) is the commonest one in the Onent, and it 
has also been borrowed by Indian Sanskrit. The term 
used in Mongolia is yoochin; in Japan yan km, in Korea 
yanggum’, among the central Asian Uighurs yenjing; in 
Thailand kim. Like Europiean dulcimers, these usually 
have long bridges (chessmen only occasionally), vertical 
tuning-pins and an acute angle of about 60'^’. 

The other groups of names are used in various parts of 


Europe; Italy has examples from all four, France and 
Germany both have examples from three. From kitn- 
balom in eastern Europe and tympanon in western 
Europe - both Greek names for a struck instrument - 
come two separate lines of derivation. Kimbalom yields 
cimbalom, zimbel, tsimbali, cymbaly and cimbolai in the 
Slav languages; lambal in Romanian; and cemballo m 
Italian (some of these names are used for the percussion 
cymbals and the harpsichord). Tympanon is the root for 
tympanon in French, timpanon in Spanish, timpano m 
Italian; some writers would include the Irish term 
tiompdn in this group, but it has been clearly shown that 
it was never used for ‘dulcimer’ even though it has very 
recently been adopted as such in the world of revival 
folk music (from this same root come ‘timpani’ and ‘tym- 
panum’, the kettledrums and eardrum). 

Terms related to the English ‘psaltery’ also derive from 
the Greek psallo, via psalter ion (Gk.) and psalterium 
(Lat.), and arc found only in western Europe and its 
colonies. Such terms include psaltari, salterje etc (Ger , 
Old Saxon); salterio (It., Sp.); psalteripn, salterion, psaU 
terium (Fr.); psaltere, psalterio (Oldl Fr.); and sotrii\ 
sowtrie (Middle English). Many reference works give 
salterio tedesco (‘German salterio’) as tne normal Italian 
dulcimer name in fact the only pnmary source for the 
term IS Bonanni (Gabinetio armonico, I/ 16), who used ii 
because he was describing and illustrii^ting a German 
instrument; later wnters failed to note this point and 
used the label as if it were the normal Italian name lor 
the instrument, and even a migration theory was based 
on this misunderstanding. All other primary sources 
refer simply to salterio Some of these names were in use 
in the Middle Ages for instruments that had few dul- 
cimer features, but the names survived and were used 
later for instruments with many or all of the features ol 
today’s dulcimers One such is the McKenzie psalter v 
which IS played in the USA, although recently copied 
from a 19th-cenlury patented dulcimer, it is considered 
by its players to be a distinct instrument. 

The term ‘dulcimer’ derives from dulce melos (Gk and 
Lat ‘sweet sound’) and is common only in English (i.c in 
Britain, North Amenca and New Zealand), with 
variants such as dowcemere, dulcimor(c), dulcimur, and 
possibly dulsate and dulsa chordis. Other derivations 
are doucemelle, doulcemelle (Fr.); dolcimela (It ). 
dolcema (Sp.); and poetically dwsmel (Welsh) The term 
dulce melos was also used by HENRI ARNAUT DI 
ZWOLLE (el 440) for a related keyboard instrument 

Hackbrett, a German term for a chopping-board, 
is the normal name for the instrument among 
the Germanic peoples; hence hackbrdd, hackhrade 
(Swed.); hakkebrett (Danish); hakkebord (Flemish). 
Hachbratt (Swiss-Ger.) etc; and such affectionate 
diminutives a^r Brettl in Austria and Hachbratth m 
Switzerland. 

These various names convey some of the character of 
the instrument within each culture, and it is surd) 
significant that all except the Hackbrett group have 
foreign derivations or associations. Other descriptive 
names are current in smaller areas: in Hong Kong a word 
meaning ‘butterfly harp’ or piano; in Tibet one meaning 
‘many strings’ (jyu-mangy, whamdiddle and lumber- 
jacks’ piano (Michigan, USA); hammarharpa (Sweden) 
The Pantaleon is said to have been 
named by Louis XIV in 1705 after its inventor, 
Pantaleon Hebenstreit. 


2. STRUCTURE. The body of the dulcimer is almost 
universally a box construction (fig.l), though sometimes 
bridges and strings are mounted on a plank with 
soundholes to create a resonance chamber when fixed 
with battens to a table. Some makers believe that there is 
a relation between the number of soundholes and the 
volume of sound, but instruments in Scotland and 
elsewhere have none and sound just as well. 
Soundboards are normally flat, but the old northern 
Irish dulcimer was curved or vaulted, as arc some 
American instruments and some examples of the 
Chinese yang-ch'in and Tibetan jyu-mang. As a practical 
alternative to doubling the string lengths for every 
octave descent in range, a trapezial shape has been 
commonly adopted, with the strings at difterent tensions 
and sometimes of different thicknesses 

A length of about 1 metre along the bottom side is 
common. Small instruments about 60 cm long were 
made in Flanders in the 1 7th century and England in the 
19th, and larger ones about 130 cm long are known in 
England, the USA and Alpine areas. The concert cim- 
balom IS even larger, about 160 cm long, while the 
pantaleons of Hebenstreit and his pupils are said to have 
been nearly 3 metres. A normal depth is about 5 to 7 
cm, but the old northern Irish dulcimers were 20 cm 
deep, and the concert cimbalom is 30 cm deep. A larger 
instrument is by no means always louder, although the 
concert cimbalom has a very characteristic resonance; a 
longer instrument gives a lower bottom note, a broader 
instrument (from front to back) more notes. Families of 
dulcimers have been built in central Asia, the Ukraine 
and Styria. 

Most dulcimers are portable, some easily so, some 
less easily. Instruments with dampers operated by a 
pedal are necesjiarily built with legs (concert cimbalom, 
iizbek chang, etc), and legs are characteristic also of 
some American instruments (see 1^6). A neck strap is 
quite commonly used in eastern Europe and occasion- 
ally elsewhere (the Alps. Germany, Milan, see fig.2) 
decoration vanes widely; moulding and marquetry 
arc common, and the soundholes often have a rose 
carved in the soundboard or made of gilt paper, metal, 
or silken threads. It is thought to have b^n a Persian 
custom to inscribe poetry on the table. In China the 
bridges are often delicately carved, and the outer 
edges of the Cantonese ‘butterfly harp' arc decorativcly 
scalloped 

Badges are of wood, but almost always with a wire 
rod or nail set in the lop (fig.4u below); in China ivory 
caps are used instead of wire (see China, fig. 17), and 
one small English type has a brass covering. There are 
numerous ways of arranging the bridges. On some in- 
itruments a long solid bridge divides all the strings into 
two playable parts; Virdung illustrated such an arrange- 
ment in 1511, and it is still found. A far commoner 
arrangement is illustrated in fig.3, from Comelisz van 
Oostzanen’s painting Adoration of the Infant (1512): 
two long bridges each carry half the courses, led 
alternately over one bridge and through cut-outs in the 
other. Normally only one bridge divides its slangs into 
two sounding portions. This is called the treble bridge 
and the strings the treble strings. The long undivided 
Strings crossing the other (bass) bridge are the bass 
strings. From the 18th century the bridges were 
sometimes segmented, so that different strings could be 
divided into different proportions, and as early as 1636 
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Mersenne depicted an extra bridge on the left to bear 
two or three extra bass strings running the whole length 
of the instrument. 

On a few instruments both bridges divide the strings; 
the right-hand stnngs thus become effectively shorter 
and lose their bass function, but are tuned to give extra 
chromatic notes jn.stcad (Austria, England, Georgia). 
These bridges are used on larger examples of the north 
Chinese yang-ch'in and are occasionally found on 18th- 
century European instruments. A tuning diagram pasted 
on the back of a Milanese salterio dated 1779 shows five 
bridges, with a correspondingly complex tuning system. 
In the 1920s a chordal dulcimer was made in England 
with a third bridge carrying seven courses, each of 
which was tuned to a four-note chord as on a zilhcr- 
harp 

‘Chessmen' bridges (see fig.46) were first depicted 
around 1600, but they did not become common until 
the 19th century, when presumably they facilitated 
chromaticism. At first they were joined by a rod or wire 
(as in fig 13 below), so they were only marginally more 
flexible than the long bridges. Even when they are not 
joined, they are often set in straight lines, so the flexi- 
bility is not exploited, thus the full potential of chessmen 
•s only sometimes realized (e.g. on the Persian santur). 
On some Indian typc.s the chessmen are apparently 
placed at the extreme edges of the soundboard. 

A number of msirumenls combine more than one 
system Schunda's concert cimbalom (see §6 and fig. 17 
below), for instance, and some 18th-century salterii 
which had divided long bridges for the trebles and the 



3. Dulcimer with two bridges, each carrying half the 
courses: detail from the painting 'Adoration of the 
Infant' (1512) by Cornelisz van Oostzanen in the Museo 
di Capodimonte, Naples 
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(h) 

4, {a) Continuous wooden bridges on a dulcimer, each 
with a wire rod set in the top. by William Fell. 
Birmingham: {b) chessmen bridges with brass caps on a 
dulcimer from Gloucester {private collection) 



5. Rectangular dulcimer with undivided strings min- 
iature from an Italian MS, cl 490 (GB-Lhm 
AddJ4294.f.37r) 


nght-hand basses but chessmen for the extra left-hand 
basses. There are also instruments in which all the strings 
have only one playing portion and are in the same 
honzontal plane. Most of these are designed to be 
plucked and could therefore be classed as psalteries; hut 
they sometimes have dulcimer names, and some early 
pictures and carvings show such instruments being ham- 
mered, though they do not always have strings of equal 
length as shown in fig. 5 (The positioning of the bridges 
IS di.scusscd in ^ below.) 

3. Hammfrs. Hammers (see fig.6) may have hard or 
soft playing-heads and stiff or flexible shafts, and be with 
or without finger-grips. In Britain and North America 
they are often designed by the maker or player; else- 
where there are standard types. The Chinese use very 
thin, springy bamboo beaters (sometimes with carved 
shafts) without a fingcr-grip. Indian hammers are ol 
ngid wood, with an elegantly carved finger-grip. Per- 
sians use very light wooden hammers with a flat end and 
grips for both finger and thumb; noi^adays these arc 
mass-produced in plastic Cimbalom flayers use wood 
thickly covered with soft cotton A tybe used in Styria 
consists of a wooden ring on the end of^ shaft of sprung 
steel, capable of producing a very rap(d tremolo The 
Kloppeln of Salzburg and Bavaria ha^e two playjrig 
surhices, wood and felt, a similar devite, but with a 
much longer, thinner shaft, is used in Appenzell Playeis 
in Valais (Switzerland) use wooden hammers bent into a 
curve, with finger-grips. 18th-century west European 
hammers arc of carefully turned wood (see tig 14 
below) In England lengths of cane arc steamed and bcni 
into a loop at one end, then bound with wool or, in 
northern Ireland, with leather Scottish players use 
carved wood without a finger-grip. Whalebone corsel 
stays used to be particularly recommended, as was crab- 
pot canc, and cork or velvet for a soft .sound. In North 
America and in the Alps experiments have been made 
with double-headed hammers for playing 3rds one- 
handed, and a few players have the left hammer longei 
than the right because it plays the higher notes, larihcsi 
from the player 

4. Tuning and strinciIng. The position of the treble 
bridge determines the portions into which each treble 
string IS divided and hence the relative pilch of hn 
segments The maker's intention can often be discerned 
even when the bridge is missing, as there is normally an 
inside support directly underneath. The commonest 
ratio IS 2.3, giving a 5th between the two parts of the 
string. In East Anglia some of the bridges are pu.shed a 
semitone to the left’, producing a minor 6th (ratio 5 8), 
and Geiser mentioned the use of this interval m 
Switzerland. In^the USA a 4th (3 4) is quite common, 
though some players now adopt a 5th (2.3) because it 
gives more keys. An octave (1:2) is normal in Iran, 
sometimes modified by semitones. 

Early tunings probably consisted of a simple major 
scale and used the 2:3 ratio (sec fig. 7a). This has rc 
mamed the basis of most systems, transposed and ex- 
tended to a greater or lesser degree; fig.8 indicates the 
treble notes in three such modern schemes. The basj 
notes are commonly an octave below the right-hand 
portion of the trebles; less often they are a 4th below, 
hence an octave below the left-hand portion ol the 
trebles. Sometimes the lowest strings are tuned down to 
the first, fourth and fifth degrees of the scale, l^ht 
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scheme in 4ths (3:4) used in the USA is similar but has 
a sharp 7th and gives only two major keys (see fig.7/i) 
However, there are many variations on the basic 2:3 
diatonic pattern, giving extra semitones; an example 
from East Anglia, using movable chessmen bridges, is 
shown in fig.7f. A device used since the 17th century to 
render a diatonic instrument chromatic is the dital, a 
small metal lever which may be pushed up to shorten the 
sounding length of a siring by about one-eighteenth and 
thus raise its pitch by a semitone, (F"or a similar device 
on I7lh-century harps, see HARP.) 

Four different systems are in use to provide a fully 
chromatic scale through most of the instrument’s range 
The McKenzie psaltery retains the 2:3 ratio, each 
side of the bridge is separately tuned in semitones, as 
shown in fig.7J. Another American system, albeit rare, 
has the bridge just nght of centre, giving a semitone 
between the two parts of the string. A third system, 
devised independently by a 19th-century Englishman, 
Charles Grey, and a 20th-cenlury Austrian, Julius 
Dcrschmidt, provides ‘white notes’ on the left-hand 
bridge and ‘black notes' on the right, using a 2.3 ratio at 
both bridges An instrument used in the vicinity of 
Sal/burg and in Bavaria has two whole-tone scales, one 
on each bridge, with no strings divided The Schunda 
cimbalom uses this system for its bass range (nearest 
ihc player); the treble .section uses a modification of 
the diatonic 5ths system, with extra small bridges for 
the highest notes, as shown in fig le The result is 
lour chromatic octaves, E to e"\ plus /), with 
no note duplicated In spite of this plethora of 
notes the instrument (at the near end of the treble 
budge) IS essentially based on a C major scale on four 
courses 

Steel piano wire is the commonest material lor 
modern dulcimer strings. Each string may span the in- 
strument twice (from wrcst-pin to hitch-pin and back to 
another wrcst-pin) so that a wire crossing the treble 
bridge will have four sounding lengths. Many instru- 
ments have strings of the same gauge throughout, 
(hough older players and tutors (in the West) recom- 
mend three or four dilTerent grades 
In the saniur the wresl-pins arc fixed horizontally in 
(he side of the instrument {sec IRAQ, fig.9), but in the 
wn^-ch’in and in most Western dulcimers they arc fixed 
\ertically, occasionally the pins are fixed at an angle 
between the vertical and horizontal, They are nearly 
always to the player’s right, but a few instruments in the 
1>SA and India are reversed. Among those early engrav- 
ings that appear to show reversed instruments, it is not 
always clear which are due to the kind of mirror-image 
printing error that is responsible for depictions of left- 
handed fiddles, flutes and so on. 

Usually each treble course has the same number of 
''trings. Four is the commonest number by far, three and 
hvc are not unusual, and six, seven or even eight are 
ptcasionally found on IKth-century instruments. Two 
apparently a common number before the 1 8th cen- 
hiry and was also the number used on 19th-century 
American instruments, and hence on McKenzie psal- 
icncs; double courses are also used in Mongolia and, 
‘Increasingly (for ease of tuning), in England. Quite a 
number of dulcimers have fewer strings per course for 
^hc basses than for the trebles: three for each bass 
course and four for the trebles is fairly common in 
^'Hgland and Styria; other patterns are two in the bass 
‘nnd three or four in the treble, three or four in the bass 


and five in the treble, or even six in the bass and seven in 
the treble. More complex arrangements are also found, 
mostly on 18th-century instruments, with fewer strings 
for the lower treble courses than for the higher ones, and 
similarly among the bass courses. Thus on one 18th- 
century French dulcimer the bass bridge (to the right in 
fig.9fl) carried three courses of four strings each and ten 
courses of five, while the treble bridge carried three 
courses of five strings each and ten of six. Fig.9^ repres- 
ents a north Chinese yang-ch'in with three bridges, the 
treble bridge carrying nine quadruple courses. On an 
older dulcimer with bridges missing, the pattern of the 
wrest-pins may help in making a reconstruction. 



6 Dulcimer hammers. Northern Ireland (a) wood, (h) 
steam-hem cane with soft leather; England (c) cane 
wound with wool, {d) steel, {e) wood with cork head. (f). 
{g) wood. Scotland' {h) wood; Bavaria: (/) wood with 
felt and suede, (j) wood with soft leather, (k) wood with 
soft leather, flexible resin shaft. Switzerland. (/) wood, 
from Valais, (m). (n) wood with chamois leather, from 
Appenzell; Iran (o) plastic, or often light wood; China- 
{p)s (^), (r) bamboo 
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7. Dulcimer tunings: {a) simple diatonic scheme 
probably used on the earliest dulcimers; {b) scheme in 
4ths giving the keys C and G major, USA; (c) scheme 
using movable chessmen bridges giving the major keys 
E\f, C, F, D, G, A, E, and minor keys G, D, A, E 
F$, East Anglia; {d) chromatic scheme in 5ths 
MacKenzie psaltery; (e) chromatic four-octave scheme 
of the concert cimbalom 
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8. Modern diatonic dulcimer tunings from Styria, 
Scotland and Northern Ireland based on the simple dia- 
tonic tuning shown m fig. 7a 
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9. Examples of treble and bass stringing: (a) ISth- 
century French, (b) north Chinese yang-ch‘m; Arabic 
numerals indicate the number of courses, Roman 
numerals the number of strings per course {lower-case joc 
treble courses, upper-case for bass courses) 
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Tuning a new double>course dulcimer can be com- 
pleted in a few minutes; a more complex instrument may 
take hours. In north China tiny cylinders of steel are 
placed under each string to allow fine tuning; elsewhere 
the 5ths are tempered by a slight adjustment of the 
bridge position or by stretching individual sections of 
the strings so that the tension becomes slightly uneven 
in the two parts. 

5 History to 1800. Little is known of the dulcimer 
from before the mid-15th century. It is often said to 
have been of Persian origin, but Farmer {Grove 5) ad- 
duced considerable negative evidence, pointing out that 
‘not one of the great Arabic and Persian treatises on 
music contains the slightest reference’ to the dulcimer 
and concluding that *it seems to have found its way to 
Iranian cars during the 17th century, perhaps through 
Turkish influence'. The oldest known depiction of an 
instrument that is unmistakably a dulcimer— il is trape- 
ziform, with lateral strings struck by hammers- is in a 
I2th-cenlury carved ivory book-cover made in 
Byzantium for Melissa of Jerusalem, the wife of 
Foulques, Count of Anjou (see fig. 10). No other dul- 
cimer is known for another 300 years, although there 
are numerous medieval depictions of the psaltery, 
plucked only and with undivided strings in a single 
plane In the map shown in fig. 11 the dotted arrow 
north-west from Turkey suggests that perhaps it was 
from Byzantium that the dulcimer was introduced to 
western Europe in the 15th century. 

Of the many illustrations of dulcimers after about 
1440, only about a quarter are angel representations, 
although virtually all of the medieval psaltery players 
are heavenly beings The medieval instrument is usually 
held flat against the body, the player looking out and 
away from the instrument, but the position shown for 
the dulcimer is such that the player must look down 
into’ the instrument to get the right notes (fig 12). 
Around 1440 Arnaut de Zwolle described the divided- 
strings principle in connection with a keyboard instru- 
ment, the Latin name of which {dulcc melos) is evidently 
the source of the term 'dulcimer', which appeared later in 
the 15th century. Most of the references to and illustra- 
tions of the dulcimer from the next 100 years centre on 
the German and Alpine regions, including Grenoble and 
Aosta, but there are also others from Italy, Poland, 
Hungary, Bohemia, Flanders, northern France and 
England. Surviving instruments (from 1514 and later) 
have between 1 8 and 25 courses and mostly four strings 
per course; but the illustrations sometimes show two 
strings to each course - or occasionally only one - and 
some instruments with no more than 12 courses. Most 
or the illustrations appear to depict players from the 
higher classes of society, but the dulcimer was evidently 
popular elsewhere as well: Luscinius described il in 
1536 as commonplace {ignohile) and esteemed particu- 
larly for its volume, and Gerhard de Jode (cl 600) por- 
trayed it along with the hurdy-gurdy and bagpipe. 

More detail is known about the dulcimer in the 
Baroque period, although the evidence relating to its 
liispersion is far from complete. There is an isolated 
Norwegian reference in the introduction to a psalm- 
book (1623) by the Danish bishop Anders Arrebo. In 
Sweden the hackhrdd in 1683 was an instrument played 
by farm workers. Dulcimers were certainly played in 
Czechoslovakia at this time, reached Spain and became 
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more widespread in Italy. According to Fanner, the first 
unequivocal indications of the dulcimer in Iran or 
Ottoman Turkey are from the 1 7th century (hence, in 
fig.l 1, the arrow leading into Turkey). Within 1(X) years 
the dulcimer was being played in most areas under 
Turkish domination - but by Christians, and Jews rather 
than by Turks. In 1609 a dulcimer was recorded with a 
violin in a ship's log in Jamestown, Virginia. According 
to Korean tradition the dulcimer arrived in Korea in 
1725 and only subsequently reached China and Japan. 

By this time nearly all dulcimers were trapeziform 
and had multiple courses divided by a long bridge. A 
few 17th- and 18th-century bridges were made of 
.several blocks rather than long strips; but as the blocks 
were joined by a rod across the top, they did not provide 
the flexibility of the later 'chessmen' bridges. Double 
courses are most often in evidence, but some 



U) Earliest known depiction of a dulcimer- detail from 
a 12th-century ivory hook-cover made in Byzantium for 
the wife of the Count of Anjou {GB-Lhm Egerton 1139) 


instruments had three, four or even five strings per note. 
Praetonus depicted fewer strings for the bass courses 
than for the trebles (five triple courses over the treble 
bridge but four double courses and one single over the 
bass bridge) and subsequently this kind of arrangement 
became increasingly common. There are occasional 
single-course instruments without divided strings, some 
of them designed only to be plucked but nonetheless 
called dulcimer or Hackbrett. Other instruments, in the 
Low Countries, Spain and perhaps Italy, were also 
plucked but have the characteristic arrangement of 
strings crossing in two planes so that they could equally 
well be struck 

Baroque illustrations are nearly all of real players (as 
in fig. 13), with just the occasional allegorical figure. 
Translators of the Bible, on the Continent as well as in 
England, sometimes used ‘dulcimer', hackhrdde, psalU- 
rion or the like for the Hebrew term nebel. Some writers 
alluded contemptuously to the use of the dulcimer 
among their social inferiors, and Mattheson suggested in 
1713 that it ‘should be nailed up in houses of ill repute’. 
However, Pepys liked the dulcimer (‘played on with 
sticks knocking of the strings, and is very pretty’) and 
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mentioned it in 1662 as accompanying puppet shows. 
Grassineau noted a similar use of the instrument iii 
i740. 

Mersenne devoted about 1000 words to the psaltenon ~ 
its bridging, stringing, tuning, playing techniques and 
repertory - and illustrated a double-course instrument 
with notes on only one side of a single bridge. He 
described more complex types with two or three 
bridges, strings of gut or silk (as well as the more usual 
metal) and courses tuned in octaves (and the added 
possibility of 5ths and 15ths). He mentioned also a 
double instrument with high and low registers for play- 
ing duos. He depicted an extra-long bass course nearest 
the player, and a lid that could be locked. The player 
might use, he said, a single hammer for a single melody, 
or two hammers to play part-music; he might pluck the 
strings with fingers or quill, or hammer a melody with 
the right hand and pluck chords with the left. Mersenne 
said that the dulcimer could be played after only an 
hour or two of practice but that with industry one 
could derive as much pleasure from it as from any 
other instrument and that it was suitable for all sorts 
of songs, for teaching singing, for just intonation and 
so on. 

In 1704 Pantaleon Hebenstreit brought a large 
veision of the dulcimer to Louis XIV, who decreed that 
the instrument should share the name ‘pantaleon’. 
Hebenstreit was so successful in adapting it to courtly 
taste that he was appointed ‘panlaleonist’ to the Dresden 
court in 1714; and three years later his influence and 
that of the instrument were cited by J. F. Schroter in 
connection with the early piano. In the later 18th 
century a number of pantaleon virtuosos travelled about 
Europe, notably Hebenstreit 's pupil Georg Noelli, who 
played in Sweden, England, Italy and other countnes. 
Italian composers including Jommelli, Monza and 
Chiesa wrote for the salteno, Schickhaus (1972) listed 
nine sonatas for dulcimer with continuo, two trios with 
violin and cello, two concertos (one with oboes and 
horns as well as strings) and a sinfonia with strings, all 
in f^alani style; some of these have been published in 
modern editions. Mitjana {EM DC, 1922) discussed a 
Spanish opera of 1753 in which the prima donna 
accompanied herself on a salterio, with an orchestra of 
flutes and strings. 

A Danish manuscript of 1753, Tahlature indrettet till 
Hakke-Bret (in the Musikhistorisk Museum, 
Copenhagen), contains the melody lines of 43 dance- 
and song-tunes from various countries, written in note 
names on a five-line staff, A few paintings and engrav- 
ings from the 16th century to the 18lh show the dul- 
cimer being played from music (including a march in 
note -name tablature, as in fig. 13, and a ‘Pastoril’ in staff 
notation), in various ensembles. 

The 18th-century instruments were often more com- 
plex than their 17th-century precursors, with as many 
five bndges (to achieve complete chromaticism) and 
i>even or eight strings to a course. Verschuere Reynvaan 
m Flanders depicted a right-hand extension to the body 
to carry long single bass strings tuned an octave below 
ific rest of the course (see fig. 14). Similar systems, but 
usually with the extension to the left, appeared in 
England, Germany and France. Rcynvaan’s drawing 
also shows little metal tangents or ditals that could be 
pushed up between a course of strings and the sound- 
^®Ard, shortening the sounding portion of the strings to 
produce the note a semitone higher than the open string 
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12. Musician with a small trapezijorm dulcimer with 
undivided sirinns: detail of a miniature illustrating 
P.mlm xcviiifrom the ’ Isabella Breviary’, Spanish {with 
Flemish miniatures), late 15th century {GB-Lbm 
Add.l885],fJ64r) 



IS. French or Flemish dulcimer with chessmen bridges 
mostly joined by rods, and played with the hammers held 
between two fingers in the normal way: mezzotint by 
Peter Schenk forming an illustration to a text from 
Virgil’s 'Aeneid' which refers to a player of the kithara; 
the music is a march written in note-name tablature 
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14 Dulcimer with right-hand extension for bass strings, and tuning tangents' 
' Muzykaalkunstwoordenhoek’ (1795) by Verse huere Reynvaan 


^graving front 

\ 


- a device for chromaticism that was apparently inv- 
ented or first described in connection with the dulcimer 
by a Florentine abbot about 1750 and is still in use in 
Valais (Switzerland) and elsewhere. An early tutor de- 
scribes a dulcimer with separate movable bridges at a 
time (1770) when most instruments had long strips 
(though occasionally divided in two parts for flexibility). 
An unusual instrument dated 1776 from the Engadin, a 
Romansch-speaking district of Switzerland, shows 
many of the features of Virdung’s drawing of 151 1 a 
trapeziform shape with a very shallow angle, a single solid 
bridge, few courses, and side tuning-pins. By this time, 
however, European instruments normally had vertical 
tuning-pins, side pins being much more typical of the 
Near East. 

The dulcimer continued to be popular in country 
areas, and the later 18th century saw the development of 
the Striichmusi, still flounshing in many Alpine regions 
and in eastern Europe - a band of two fiddles, dulcimer 
and bass. In Switzerland the traditional fife-and-drum 
band also sometimes featured a dulcimer. 



15. Billy Bennington playing a dulcimer with chessmen 
bridges, Barford, Norfolk, 1970s 


6. History sinc e 1800. The dulcimer has become so 
widespread since 1800 that its history is best traced by 
approximate geographical area Though evidently less 
popular in cultivated Western society, perhaps because 
of the increasing availability of the piano, the dulcimer 
in the 19th century retained its appeal among countrv 
folk and many working townspeople Several new 
models were developed, and with the coming of indus- 
trialization some in.strumcnts were produced in 
hundreds or even thousands. London firms like Douglas 
& Co or John Grey & Sons used individual chessmen 
bridges, and these models became popular in many 
cities and in fc.ast Anglia (where the bridges are nowa- 
days arranged to give up to six keys). A small tnplc- 
strung instrument is also commonly found (Grey's ver- 
sion of this model was called the ‘Dulcet' or ‘Dulcette’) 
A type particularly favoured in Birmingham has lids 
covering the hitch- and wrest-pms (see fig.4fl), long 
bridges are used, and the strings are so close together 
that plucking is quite convenient this type probably 
originated with an early 19th-cenlury Biedermeier in- 
strument. 

The dulcimer probably went to Northern Ireland with 
the Lowland Scots m the 18th and 19th centuries, the 
surviving repertory includes both Scottish and Insh 
tunes, mainly jigs, reels and hornpipes. Elsewhere in 
Britain popular songs of the early 20th century are most 
often heard, with occasionally an older traditional 
dance. Instruments and playing styles went to southern 
Ireland via Dublin, probably from the south of England 
in the early 1900s, although the repertory there is 
completely local. In the 1920s and 1930s the dulcimer 
was played in Scottish dance bands with mclodion. 
fiddle, piano and other instruments and was popular as a 
domestic instrument in Britain and with street buskers 
during the Depression: in the 1970s too, buskers with 
dulcimers were seen m Liverpool and Norwich. Players 
in Scotland and Ireland use hammers, while plucking is 
commoner in Birmingham and London; in East Anglia 
both methods arc us^. 

In Victorian times dulcimers of English on^i 
became popular for square-dances in the eastern USAi 


along with the fiddle, accordion and various other 
instruments which were used because they were 
available. Other immigrant groups - Czechs, Germans, 
Greeks, Hungarians - brought their dulcimers and to 
some extent kept their native traditions alive in the new 
country. In the later 19th century several makers 
patented designs which included such features as double 
courses, an integral rectangular case, curved 
soundboards (to allow the bass strings to be played at 
cither end), legs, dampers (antedating those of the pedal 
cimbalom), adjustable ‘frets’ for fine tuning and a 
reversible frame with two soundboards and two sets of 
strings (one for flat keys, the other for sharp ones) 
Modern McKenzie psalteries retain many of these 
features. 

A dozen or more tutors were published between 1848 
(by Haight in the USA) and about 1920 (by Dallas in 
London). Also published were plans for dulcimer buil- 
ders, such as Charles Grey’s design, in 1883, for an 
instrument which had ‘white notes' over the left-hand 
bridge and ‘black notes' over the right (a similar system 
was independently produced m Austria by Julius 
Dcr.schmidt in the 1950s). The period between the 
world wars must have been something of a heyday for 
the dulcimer in the USA, as in Britain A spate of 
gramophone records became available commercially, 
and from 1924 Henry Ford's Early American Orchestra 
bioadcast and recorded regularly with fiddle, dulcimer, 
cimbalom and double bass or tuba. 

Older American dulcimer players still play dance 
melodics monophonically, but younger players are ex- 
perimenting with diverse textures and techniques In the 
increasingly popular style characteristic of the 
McKcn/ic psaltery, for instance, slow-moving melodies 
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are played m the lower register accompanied by nppling 
figures in the treble There is no evidence for living 
dulcimer traditions in the folk music of the Canary 
Islands (where there survives a single 19th-century in- 
strument, in a museum), Norway (where the dulcimer 
has been confused with the langeteik, which is related to 
the Appalachian dulcimer) or Sweden (where the last 
known player was active in the 19th century). 

In 1912 a ‘Hackbrettler Kongress' was organized in 
Bng, the major town of the Swiss canton of Valais; 
intended as a satire in the Germanic carnival tradition 
on an earlier Alphom congress, it nonetheless attracted 
13 Hackhreti players and a crowd of 2000. The 
Hackhreit traditions of the Swiss Alps are basically 
those of the Germanic peoples, but the instrument was 
formerly known in parts of Switzerland. Nowadays 
there arc two distinct styles: a simple one from Valais in 
the west, where the dulcimer is played with wind instru- 
ments (clarinet, trumpet, accordion etc) as well as with 
the fiddle, and a more refined style from Appenzell and 
Toggenburg in the east, where it is normally played with 
a string ensemble - perhaps with two fiddles playing the 
melody in 3rds, a cello playing off-beat chords and a 
bass. In Styria a combination of melodion, Hackbrett 
and bass has now taken over from the older string 
group, Tyrolean and other traditions have largely died 
out. 

In Salzburg in 1932 Tobi Reiser, inspired by ideas 
from Styria, redesigned the dulcimer to accommodate 
chiomatic harmony, and by 1940 there were 1000 
players of the new instrument, which was soon adopted 
in Bavaria too, there, evening classes in the instrument 
produced by the 1970s some 5000 ‘Hackbrodler’. 
Salzburg and Bavana have a common style of 



Musicians with dulcimer, clarinet , fiddle and drutft, Ukraine, 1938 
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Stubenmusi (drawing-room music) using Hackbrett, pedal, but with a greater range - four chromatic octaves 

zither, harp, guitar and bass. Some Styrian players with (see fig. 17; see also Hungary, fig.4). Shortly after- 

their waltzes and polkas rather scorn the Bavarians' re- wards similar instruments were made in Bucharest 

fined Stubenmusi with its delicate instrumentation and These are now standard town instruments - played, for 

Mozart minuets. instance, by gypsy virtuosos in cafes - in both Hungary 

Some years after such ideas were patented in and the western part of Romania, where many 

the USA, the Schunda family in Budapest produced a Hungarians live, and are known also in parts of the 

large concert dulcimer or cimbalom, with legs, an USSR, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. In the 

integral rectangular case and dampers operated by a country the older, portable dulcimer is still played 



17. Cimbalom {concert dulcimer) hy Schunda, Budapest, IH74 {Maf^yar Ncmzcti Muzeum. Budapest) general 
view below, plan view above, see also GYPSY MUSK’, (iff I 



Dulcken 
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(Hungarians call both types ‘cimbalom’), character- 
istically providing the harmonic background to fiddles 
and bass, with ofT-beat chords and arpeggio flourishes. 
Large instruments without dampers or pedal are known 
,n Hungary and Poland. The smaller dulcimer is still 
widely used in the country (see fig. 16; see also Greece, 
fig. 10); in Romania it is called (amhal mic (cf ‘micro’), 
and a piece of cloth is sometimes woven among the 
strings, giving the same effect as damping a concert 
instrument {see ROMANIA, fig.6). 

The concert cimbalom was accorded the status of an 
orchestral instrument by Liszt, who used it in the 
revised version of his Vngarischer Sturmmarsch (1876) 
and in the orchestral version of his Sixth Hungarian 
Rhapsody for piano. The instrument's association with 
Hungarian gypsy music was exploited by Kodaly {Hdry 
Janos, 1926), Bartok (Rhapsody no.l for violin and 
orchestra, 1928) and other Hungarian composers. 
Stravinsky’s interest in the cimbalom dates from the 
lime of his friendship with the famous Hungarian vir- 
tuoso Aladar Raez (1886-1958), whom he met in 
Geneva in 1914 and who later (1954) became professor 
of the concert cimbalom at the Budapest Academy and 
made a number of remarkable recordings Stravinsky 
purchased a cimbalom during his residence in 
Switzerland in World War 1. He composed Reynard 
(1915-16) on It, in the same way as he normally com- 
posed on a piano, and included it in the score of Rag- 
time (1918) as well as in Reynard: he also planned to 
use It in an early scoring of The Wedding (composed 
1914-17) and then began another version whose instru- 
mentation included two cimbaloms. Among the com- 
posers who have since been attracted to the instrument 
are Orff (music for Schlegel’s translation of 
Shakespeare's A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 1939), 
Heinz Holliger {Gluhende Rdtsel, 1964) and Boulez 
[hilat, 1965). Humphrey Searle wrote important cim- 
balom parts in his operas The Photo of the Colonel 
(1964) and Hamlet (1965-8) and also in his Fourth 
Symphony (1962), Burn-up (1962) and Oxus (1967) 

A L. Lloyd mentioned cimbaloms in Hungary and 
Transylvania from the 16th century, but van der Meer 
suggested that the dulcimer in the Slavonic countries 
dates not from the Renaissance but from the 18th or 
19th century, when it arrived from western Europe. It 
may have been from Hungary that the instrument 
spread to the Ukraine, Belorussia and the rest of the 
USSR. At any rale, modern Soviet central- Asian 
instruments, made in a variety of sizes, have been 
influenced by Western ideas, notably the damper pedal. 

According to Sachs {Real-Lexikon) and Farmer, a 
European dulcimer, santur fransiz^ appeared in Turkey 
about 1850 alongside the santur turki, which had 
already spread to Egypt and Georgia as well as Persia. 
The modem Persian santur (see Iran, §I, 6) occupies a 
pre-eminent place in classical music. In Iraq, 
performances on the dulcimer are featured weekly on 
television. 

In India the santur is deemed a novel instrument, but 

well-known musician, Shivkumar Sharma, plays clas- 
sical ragas with tabla and tambura accompaniment and 
with a technique incorporating tremolo and fast 
runs 

*n China the yang-ch'in is played in cafes and for film 
nnisic and is a normal part of the amateur classical 
orchestra. It may be played solo, in the older style, but 
westernized film music is accompanied by an 


orchestra. Rapid two-hand tremolos alternate with 
sin^e notes, and the occasional ornamentation is 
produc^ by ‘bending’, i.e. pressing a course hard behind 
the bndge to produce portamento or quickly rising and 
falling glissando. 


M Praetonus 
2/1619//fl958) 
M Mersenne 
irans, 1957) 
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DAVID KETTLEWELL 


Diilcitone. A type of CELESTA. 

Dalcken. Flemish family of harpsichord makers. Anton 
Dulcken is said to have been bom in Hessen; he worked 
in Brussels and Antwerp, where he died in 1763. His 
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son* Johan Daniel Dulcken (A Maastricht), was in 
Antwerp by 1741 (presumably when his father moved 
there) but moved back to Brussels in 1764; he died there 
some time after 1769. Johan Daniel’s son, Johan 
Lodewijk Dulcken (i), was born in Maastricht in 1736, 
and by 1756 he had moved to Amsterdam. His son 
Johan Lodewijk (ii) was born there m 1761; he became 
instrument maker to the Elector of Bavaria in 1781 and 
later moved to Munich, where he was still alive in 1835. 

Although Johan Daniel Dulcken was born of a 
German father, and, like his father, worked in Brussels, 
It has been customary to regard him as one of the last 
significant Flemish builders of harpsichords. Burney 
noted that after the Ruckers family, the ‘harpsichord- 
maker of the greatest eminence . . . was J. Dan 
Dulcken'. Although the compass of Dulcken's 
instruments reflects 18th-century usage (F' to /'"'I the 
scalings are much the same as on the old Flemish 
instruments. Earlier instruments still have short octave 
and stops piercing the cheekpiece (like the old Ruckers 
register ends), though later harpsichords have the F to 
/'" compass with the standard 8', 8', 4' specification A 
further detail is that the bcntsidcs are often (perhaps 
always) doubled, that is, a second bentside runs inside 
the instrument, parallel to the outer and separated 
from it by upper and lower spacers The Dulcken 
instruments made from 1745 to 1769 represent the 
largest single group in the corpus of late Flemish harp- 
sichords; two have knee-levers, and the general tonal 
style IS much as described by Van Blankcnburg 
{Elementa musica, 1739). with dogleg jacks for the 
upper of the two manuals, a lute or nasal row, 
sometimes a sliding upper manual for coupling The 
dogleg system docs not allow, any more than it does on 
English harpsichords of the period, true dialogue be- 
tween the two manuals. Hubbard pointed out that ‘at 
most, his second manual is an aid to sudden contrasts of 
tone and timbre’. 

Nevertheless, among the 20 or so Dutch Flemish 
harpsichords dating from the century after the last of the 
Couchets died, Dulcken models constitute a recogniz- 
able type, however local their original market was com- 
pared with the Ruckers’. In the 1950s it was assumed 
that they had a rather more comprehensive and straight- 
forward sound and style than the more idiosyncratic 
English and French harpsichords of the same period, 
which were thought to ‘interfere more with the music’; 
whether future research will support this view is un- 
known. Meanwhile the name of Dulcken has become 
well known through the many recordings of Gustav 
Leonhardt on ‘Dulcken -copies’ made by Martin 
Skowroneck in Bremen. These copies have such beauty 
of tone, regularity, resonance, brilliance and (par- 
ticularly in recordings) power that they arc unlikely 
to repre.sent the sound of original Dulcken instruments. 
For details of surviving Dulcken instruments see 
Boalch. 
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DONAI.D HOWARD BOALCH, PEThR WILLIAMS 

Dulfba [Dulemba], J6zef (b Nowy S^cz, 28 Dec 1842; 
d Warsaw, 1 June 1869). Polish pianist. He began his 
studies at the age of 7, first under F. Hollman and Jozef 
Lubowski in Krakow and then under Marmontel and 


Maldan at the Paris Conservatoire (1858-60). On his 
return to Krakow he studied harmony with Mirecki, and 
then in Prague with Joseph Krejdi. He took part in the 
national uprising of 1 863, distinguishing himself in the 
Kock engagement. He gave concerts in Krak6w, Lw6w 
Poznan, St Petersburg and Warsaw; he settled there ni 
1867, and gave many concerts for charity. His playing 
was noted for its brilliance of technique and its singing 
tone. He died as the result of a duel (1 1 May 1869) with 
S. Kaczkowski, a Warsaw merchant. 
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IRENA PONIATOWSKA 

Dulichius [Deulich, Deilich, Teilich], Philipp {h 
Chemnitz [now Karl-Marx-Stadt], 18 Dec 1562; d 
Stettin [now Szczecin], 24 March 1631). German com- 
poser. He came of a respected middle-class family (his 
father was several times mayor ofj C’hemnit?) and 
matriculated at the University of Leipzig in 1579, j 
report that he journeyed to Italy haslnot so far been 
.substantiated. In 1587 he became Kamor at the ducal 
Gymnasium at Stettin and as such was ilso in charge of 
the music at the Pomeranian court and\carned out the 
Kantor’s duties at the Marienkirchc. in spite of the 
attractions of this post he moved to Dailzig in 1604 to 
deputize for Nikolaus Zangius, Kantor of the 
Marienkirchc, who had been granted leave of absence 
While in Danzig he performed some of his own com- 
po.sitions. In 1605 he resumed his duties at Stettin, 
where he was as highly regarded for his honour and 
piety as for his artistic achievements. At some date 
between 1610 and 1620 he was promoted to the rank of 
professor at the Gymnasium In 1630 he retired after 4^ 
years' service, the last 24 of them under the rule ol 
Duke Philipp II, a noted patron of the arts 

Dulichius's works were in his lifetime compared with 
those of Las.sus, and eanied him the nickname of ‘the 
Pomeranian Lassus'. They consist entirely of liturgicdl 
works, whose texts are all biblical in ongin and for the 
most part in Latin He was, with Demantius, one of onl) 
two leading German composers in the early 17th cen- 
tury to Ignore both the continue and concertato tech- 
niques. His motets, especially those in six or more parts, 
are charactenzed by strong, emotionally orientated 
music expressive of their texts. In his music the Venetian 
and Netherlands idioms arc notably synthesized Hi.'' 
style is, however, con.servative and lacking m 
madrigalian mannerisms. As Kantor at Stettin he took 
immense care over the provision of special music for 
Sundays and feast days, and his work bears witness to 
the high standards of performance that must have been 
reached at the time. After Johannes Wanning, he and 
Andreas Raselius were the first composers to concen 
trate on the central passages from the Sunday gospels, a 
certain similarity between the wording of the title-pages 
of his Fasciculus novus (1598) and Wanning s 
Sententiae insigniorcs (1584) suggests that the latter 
work prompted his own. 

WORKS 

{published in Stettin unless other wL\e stated) 

Cantiones composilac, 5, 6vv ( 1 589) ^ 

Philomusicis omnibus el singulis dominis el amicis suis colcndis ha.sce 
cantiones sacras consccrat, 8vv (1590) 

Harmoniae aliquot compositae, 7vv (1593) 

6 cantiones sacrae concinnalae, 5vv (1593) 



Novum opus rausicum duarum partmm. coniinens dicta msigniora ex 
evangelns .. prior pars (1595) 

rasciculuR novus contincns dicta msigniora ex evangelns desumta, 
Svv (1598) 

Eyofloscampi.hymcnaeussolennibusnuptiarum Guilhelmi Simons 

ac Elisabciham, 7vv (1605) ^ 

Prima pars centunae harmonias sacras laudibus sanctissimac inados 
consecratas contincntis. 7, 8vv (1607), ed m DDT, xxxi (1907) ‘ 

Secunda pars centunae harmonias sacras laudibus sanctissimac triados 
consecratas contincntis, 7. 8vv (1608), ed in DDT. xli (1907) 

Icrtia pars centunae harmonias sacras laudibus sanctissimac tnados 
consecratas contincntis, 7, 8vv (1610) 

Dictum psalmi XXX . . cui usitata mclodia cum lextu gcrmanico 
inscrla est (161 1) 

Quarta pars centunae harmonias sacras laudibus sanctissimac tiiados 
consecratas contineniis, 7, 8vv (1612) 

Primus lomus centunae harmonias sacras laudibus sanctissimac triados 
consecratas continentis. 6vv (1630) 

Sunt piascepta Deo- carmen musicum honori nuptiarum Udalriu 
ducis Megalopyrgensis ct Annac (n.p , n d ) 
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WALTER BLAN KEN BURG 

|)nlkeiL» Sophie. German pianist; see Lebrun family 

Dulon„ Friedrich Ludwig (/> Oranicnburg, 14 Aug 
1769. J Wurzburg, 7 July 1826) German flautist and 
composer. Though blind from infancy, his phenomenal 
memory for music was soon evident, and in his ninth 
year he had composed his lirst piece and mastered the 
elements of flute playing. In 1779 he first played in 
public, and two years later gave his first recital in Berlin 
His accomplishments attracted the attention and help of 
Neuff. Kimberger, C P. E Bach, the innovatory flute 
designer Dr Ribock, Karl Benda and others It has been 
suggested that Dulon's first flute was tilled with only the 
enharmonic Eb and keys devised by Quanlz, but there 
IS evidence that he later adopted more keys. In 1784 he 
played duets with Tromlitz, another flute reformer 
Between 1786 and 1792, accompanied by his devoted 
sister, Dulon travelled, visiting England and Russia 
where he remained as a salaned imperial musician until 
1798 Returning to Germany the next year, he con- 
tinued his professional life and wrote an autobiography 
in 1808. He left a considerable body of flute music, all 
dictated to his amanuensis and published in Leipzig 

PHILIP BATE 

Dulot [Du lot, DullotJ* Francois {h Saint-Omei; fl first 
half of the 16th century). FTench composer. In 1514 he 
Wfis master of the children's choir at Amiens Cathedral 
and was appointed niaitre de chapelle at Rouen 
Cathedral on 22 February 1523. He was discharged m 
January 1531, apparently for failing to fulfil his duties 
properly. For a few months in 1 534 his brother Nicolas 
served as organist at the cathedral. Too few of Dulot's 
compositions survive for conclusions to be drawn about 
his style. En esperant has an unusual combination of 
four low parts, presumably for men only. 

WORKS 

^tagmfieai pnmi torn, 4vv, 1534’’, ed A Smijers and A T Merrill. 
Ireize livrex de motets parus vhez Pierre Attamgnant en 1534 ei 
^’‘'35. V (Monaco, 1960) 

^ana Magdalene cl Maria Jacobi cl Salome, mold, 4vv, 1 534^. ed. A 
Smijcrs, Treize livres. ii (Pans, 1936) 

csperani le printemps advenir, 4vv, 1529^ cd in MMRE. v 
n897//f); Jc rccommancc mes doulcuns, 5vv, CH-SGs 463. Le cueur 
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de vous ma dame par amours, 4w 1511' LonMom... 
cn espo.r, 4vv. .530* (anou ).' 

MV ... bibliography 

R Aulour de Jehan Tiiclouzc’. RMFC, iv (1964), 24f 

^ * H ttonnaire des musuiens ( compositeurs) ( Brussels, 1 947), 

COURTNEY S ADAMS 


Dulova, Vera Georgiyevna (h Moscow, 27 Jan 1910). 
Soviet harpist and teacher. The daughter of the violinist 
>. N. Dulov, she studied at the Moscow Conservatory 
with Xenia Erdcli (1920-22) and Maria Korchinska 
(1922-5), then in Berlin with Zaal (1927-9). In 1935 
she won the All-Union Competition for performers in 
Leningrad. She was a soloist with the Moscow 
Philharmonia (1929-31) and with the Bol’shoy Theatre 
orchestra from 1934. She has toured the USSR, and 
Britain, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Japan, Czechoslovakia 
and Bulgaria She joined the Moscow Conservatory staff 
in 1943, becoming a professor m 1958. In 1966, 1968 
and 1969 she helped to establish and run a harp seminar 
at Harti College of Music, USA. Her sensitive musician- 
ship and the finesse and variety of colour in her playing 
arc much admired; Vassilenko composed a concerto for 
her, Knipper and Baltin sonatas, and Khachaturian his 
Oriental Dances. She has transcribed pieces by Ravel 
and Prokofiev as well as Classical works. She was made 
People’s Artist of the USSR m 1966. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

S Vasilenko ‘Konisert Yen Dulovoy’, SovM (1950), no 1, p 86 
D Blagoy ‘Kontsert Von Dulovoy', SovM (1959), no 6, p 150 

I M YAMPOL'SKY 


Dulzaina. See Dolzaina. 


Dulzian (Ger.) (l)DULCIAN. 

(2) An Organ stop 

Duma (Cz , Pol.) A term originally used to describe an 
epic, ballad-likc narration, but sometimes used inter- 
changeably with Dumka, sec also Union of soviet 
SOCIAI 1ST republics, §X, 2(l). 

Dumage, Pierre (/> Beauvais, baptized 23 Nov 1674; d 
Laon. 2 Oct 1751). French organist and composer. He 
was organist of the collegiate church of Si Quentin from 
1703 to 1710, and then of Laon Cathedral until 1719 
when, weary of the chapter's insistence on the letter of 
his contract, he gave up his career as a professional 
musician and became a civil servant. His only extant 
work IS a Livre d’orgue contenant une suite du premier 
ton (1708), dedicated to the chapter of St ()uentin. 
Another Livre d’orgue, presented to the chapter of Laon 
Cathedral in 1712, has never been traced. 

The extant Livre d'orgue contains eight short pieces: 
Plein Jcu, Fugue, Trio, Tierce en Taillc, Basse de 
Trompelte, Rccit, Duo and Grand Jeu. In his dedication, 
Dumage describes these as his first compositions and 
says that he modelled them on the examples of the 
renowned Louis Marchand, his former teacher. The 
pieces are entirely reprc.scnlalivc of French organ music 
around 1700 in their increasing emphasis on exterior 
expression and elegance rather than restraint and auster- 
ity, a tendency which reached its musically most 
convincing statement in the Livre d'orgue of Louis- 
Nicolas Clerambaull of 1710 

BIBLICKiRAPHY 

F. Raugcl Preface to Schola Cantorum edition of Livre d'orgue (Pans, 

1952) 
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‘Notes sur Pierre Du Mage', RdM, xlv (1960), 85 

EDWARD HIGGINBOTTOM 

Dumanoir, Guillaume (h Paris, 16 Nov 1615; d Pahs, 
1697). French violinist and composer. A guild member 
of the Confrerie St Juhen and a 'violon ordinaire de la 
chambre du roi’, he joined the grande bande of the ‘24 
violons du roi’ in 1639 and from 1645 to 1656 was 
also dancing-master to the pages in the petite ecurie. In 
1654 he left the grande bande but in 1655 was rein- 
stated, as leader of the group, and from that date his 
name appears as an active participant in performances 
of ballets at court. In 1657 he succeeded Louis 
Constantin as roi et maitre des menHriers for all of 
France, a post in which he served until 1668, when he 
was succeeded by his son, Guillaume-Michel Dumanoir. 
Guillaume Dumanoir’s reign as roi was a difficult one, 
his authonty was continually contested by members of 
the guild and especially by a group of dancers who 
withdrew from the Confrdrie St Julicn in 1661 and 
established an Academie de Dance, thereby proclaiming 
themselves independent. His response to this move was 
Le manage de la musique avec la dance, in which he 
forcefully criticized the new academy and argued the 
dependence of dance on music. 

WORKS 

Pieces in 1660' and in I7lh-ceiilurv MSS in /'-/’n. P( (Pliilidor 
Collection, i), D-KL S-Vu 

2 dances in PUres ciivenn (hotue\, cd F -M -E Delvedcz (Pans, 
c 1 875); reissued in MuAiquv de chambre, h ole am lenne, cd J Pcyroi 
and J Rebufat (Pans, ( 1910) 

WRITINGS 

Le manage de la musique avei la tUince (Pans, 16(i4), cd J Gallay 
(Pans, 1870) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

J Ecorcheville Vingl suites d'on hestre du XI IP surle fram,ais ( Berlin 
and Pans, 1906/R1970) 

J J S MraCck Sevenieenth-ccnturv Insirumental Darner m Uppsala, 
University Library IMhs 409 (diss , Indiana 1 1 , l%5) 

M Jurgens Documents du minutier central tomernani I histoire de la 
musique (1600 1650 ), i (Pans, 1967) 

M Roche ‘Lc manusent dc Casscl', RMFC, ix (1969), 19 
F Lesure ‘Dumanoir, Ciuillaumc', DHF 

ALBERT COHEN 

Dumas, Jean {b Lyons, 1696, d Avignon, 1770). 
French Jesuit, mathematician, astronomer and music 
theorist After early studies in Lyons, Avignon and La 
Fleche, he became a missionary to the New World in 
1726 (principally in Martinique and Illinois), returning 
to France in 1730 to teach philosophy in Dole and 
Roanne. In 1733 he became a priest and subsequently 
taught mathematics at the College of Dole. From 1735 
to 1742 he served his order as a preacher in several 
French provincial cities, and he later taught at the 
College de la Trinile in Lyons, where he remained until 
1763. At the suppression of his order in Franc*e, he 
retired to the College at Avignon, where he lived until 
his death. Except for early mathematical studies, his 
wntings largely remain in manuscript in Lyons, com- 
prising numerous memoires on dilTerent subjects 
prepared for presentation before the Academy there, to 
which he was admitted in 1754. Among these is a group 
devoted to music {F-LYm Academie, Fonds du Palais 
des Arts, 160), which reflects Dumas’s principal interest 
in questions of harmony and of temperament, in both of 
which he proved himself a follower of Rameau and a 
disputant of Bollioud-Mermet, a fellow academician in 
Lyons. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

FittsB 

L. Valias Un siecle de musique et de theatre d Lyon (Lyons, 1932) 

H Bcylard ‘Dumas, Jean’, DBF 

ALBERT COHFN 

Dumesnil, Rene (Alphonse Adolphe) {b Rouen, 19 June 
1879; d Paris, 24 Dec 1967). French writer and music 
critic He studied literature and medicine at the 
Sorbonne and later wrote on both these subjects. His 
musical wntings, which include reviews for the Mercure 
de France and monde, reveal a particular sympathy 
for French music of the mlerwar period. He wrote the 
ballets Les Sautons (for Tomasi, 1938) and Nauteos 
(for Leleu, 1948), and the libretto for the mystery play 
Lucifer, with music by Delvincourt (1948). In 1949 his 
critical edition of the works of Flaubert won him the 
Prix National de Lillerature, and in 1965 he was elected 
a member of the Academie des Beaux-Arts. 

WRITINGS 

U' ryihmc musical, eysai historique et (riiique (Pans. 1921. 2/1949) 
Ia’ monde des musiciens (Pans. 1924) 

Le Don Juan de Morart (Pans. 1927, 2/1955) j 

Ruhard l^agner (Pans, 1929, 2/1954) 

lui musique (oniemporatnc en France (Pans, 1931), 2/1949) 

Hisloirc illusirec de la musique (Pans, 1934) \ 

Portraits des musKiens fram^ais (Pans, 19)6) ' 

Ui musique romantique franqaise (Pans, 1945) \ 

Musique el musiciens {PdWs, 1945) 

Lm musique /ram;aise enire les deux guerres (Geneva, 1946) 

!. 'opera et l opera-i onnque (Pans. 1947, 4/1971 ed \F Roberl) 
L'envers de la musique {Pans, 1949) 

‘l,a danse a rOpcni-Gomiquc’, ‘La danse a I'Opcra de Pans depuis 
19(K)‘, R Bernard and others I art du ballet des ongines a nos iiiur\ 
(Pans, 1952) 

Histoire lUustree du theatre lyrtque (Pans, 195.3, Sp trails , 1957) 
‘Sergei ProkoliefT, Musik der Zen, no 5 (1953) 
cd J Combaneu Histoire de la musique, iii v (Pans, 3/1955 6U) 
‘Berlioz humaniMe’, RcM, no 233 (1956). 59 
‘L'opeia en Fiance a I’epoque romanlique'. ‘U* theatre lynque eii 
France au declin du XIX' siecle*. I.c dechn de I’operetlc’. Histoire ik 
la musique, ii. ed Roland-Manucl (Pans, 1963), 403 46, 766, 14()« 
L opera {pAns, 1964) 

Sovremenmye komposiiori gruppi Shesii', cd M S Druskiii 
(Leningrad. 19(4) 

Mo-.ari pre.sent dans ses oeuvres Ivnques (Brussels, 1965) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

(i van der Kemp Noltie sur la vie el les iravaux de Rene Dumeuul 
(Pans, 1970) 

Dumitrescu, Gheorghe {b (Jtc§ani, Vilcea district, I'' 
Dec 1914). Romanian composer. At the Bucharesi 
Conservatory (1934-41) he studied composition wiih 
Jora, aesthetics, form and composition with Cuclii). 
conducting with Lazar and Pcrlca, folk music with 
Brailoiu and the violin with Florcscu. From 1935 to 
1946 he was a violinist, composer and conductor at the 
Bucharest National Theatre. He conducted the arm) 
arts ensemble (1947- 57) and in 1951 was appointed 
professor of harmony at the Bucharest Conservator) 
His theatre experience was put to good account m d 
number of operas and operettas, all showing a pro 
eminently dramatic temperament expressed in ample 
forms, powerful contrasts and vivid colour, fhe 
oratorios share these features. Dumitrescu’s themes arc 
often taken from heroic tales of Romanian history and 
he has frequently employed folksong, particularly that 
of Oltenia. 

WORKS 
(.selective lust) 

Operas Tarsqa §1 Ro^iorul (A KirUescu), 1949, collab V I)obo>. 
Vodi ccl Cumplii (Dumitrescu, (5 Tcodorcscu), 1955. Dcccn.i 
(Dumitrescu), 1957, Rascoala (Dumitrescu). 1959; Fata cu garoale 
{Carnalion girl) (N Tautu), 1961, Meificrul Manole {Masicrbuilticf 
Manolc] (Dumitrescu), 1969, Gemu pusliu [Solitary gen''*'! 
(Dumitrescu), 1973 



Vocal. Tudor Vladimircscu, oratorio, 1950, Grivija noastri. oratorio. 
1963; Zorile dc aur [Golden dawn], oratorio, 1964. 2 festive can- 
tatas, 1965, 1968, Din lumca cca cu dor in cea fSrS dc dor [From the 
realm of longing to the world of no longing], 1966, Cantata victonei. 
1966 ; Pamint dezrobit (Unfettered earth], oratorio, 1968; 
Zburatorul dc larg [Wide-sea flier], oratorio. 1968, 2 vols. of chor- 
uses, 1955, 1965 

Orch. Poem strabun [Age-old poem], 1938, Poem psallic, 1939. Poem 
rustic, 1939; Poemul amurgului [Dusk poem], 1941, Poem Inst. 
1941, Poem vesci [Gay poem], 1941, 4 syms . 1945. 1962, 1965 
1970 

Chamber 2 pf sonatas, 1938, 1939; Va Sonata, 1939, Vn Stmata, 1939 
hilm scores. Aproape dc scare [Near the sun], 1960. Tudor. 1962 
Principal publisher Mu/icala 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

p ‘Ghcorghe Dumilrcscu’, MuT.ua (1964), no 5 6, p It 

[) Popovici A/M 2 irfl twfl/d rcjmdncasrd (Bucharest, 1966), I78n' 

V Cosma Mur/nem romani (Bucharest, 1970), 178 

VIOREL COSMA 

Dumitrescu, Ion {h Otc§ani, Vileca district. 20 May 
1913). Romanian composer. At the Bucharest 
Conservatory (1934-41) he studied harmony with 
C'H.staldi, counterpoint, fugue and composition with 
Jora, composition with Cuchn and conducting with 
Perlca He taught harmony and solfegc at the Bucharest 
Academy of Church Music (1939-41) and harmony at 
the Military Music Lyceum, Bucharest (1943 4), before 
loinmg the staff of the Bucharest Conservatory as 
professor of theory and solfege, and then of harmony 
(from 1948). Conductor at the Bucharest National 
fhcalrc from 1940 to 1947, he composed a great deal 
of incidental music He was active in the Romanian 
Composers' Union from 1954, and was elected its 
chairman in 1963; in this position he did much to 
encourage young composers and musicologists Ills 
own music is characterized by spontaneity and extrovert 
vigour, and makes extensive use of folk music, par- 
ticularly that of Oltenia, which gives his scores their 
distinctive quality. A gift for vivid orchestration is 
evident in his important work for the cinema. 

WORKS 
(.v<’/t*( five /iM) 

Oich Suila no 1. 1938, SuiUi no.2, 1940, Poem, vc, orch, 1940, Suuj 
no 3, 1944; Svm no 1, F, 1948, Prcludiu sirnfonic, 1956, rev 19S9, 
C oncerto, sU, 1956; Simfonietia, D. 1957 
1 ilm scoics Gradiniie C'lipilnlei ffhe C apilal'N public gardens). 1942, 
in s.il l<i iioi [In our villuge], 195.3, Nepopi gorniMutui [I he Irunv 
pelcr’s grandsons], 19,54, Kasare soarclc [Al dawn], 1954 
Dcsiaijurarea [Developmcni], 1954, Munpi Reie/al Reic/ai 
mountains], 1956 

Sonata. A, pf. 1938, Sonatina, pf. 1940, Sir Ql. L, 1950 
4 cinlccc [songs], Iv, pf. 1940, 10 ciniecc aromane^ti [10 Aromanian 
songs], Iv, p(, 1943 

Principal publishers- Miluramuzicalfl (Bucharest l.ESPLA (Bucharest) 

WRITINGS 

SocieftJ/eo rompoznonlor rorndni (Buchare.M. 1945) 

MuTiia in Bui'ure\tiul de ten tie azt [Music in past and present 
Bucharest] (Bucharest, 1959) 

BIBLKXJRAPHY 

Ci W Berger Chid pentru muzica msirumemala tie earner ti\\ guide to 
m-strumcnial chamber music] (Bucharest, 1965), 3711 

V C^osma /Wiiz/n^'m rowdm (Bucharest, 1970), 181 ff 

V lomescu- ‘Dumitrescu, Ion’, JkfOG 

VIOREL COSMA 

Bumka (from Cz. dumat, Pol dumar ‘to ponder'). A 
type of Ukrainian folk music {see Union of soviet 
SOCIALIST REPUBLICS. §X, 2 (i)) whose name was 
itdopicd in Slavonic countries m the 19lh century as a 
term for a sung lament and later as an instrumental 
piece with a ruminative, often melancholy and 
^casionally sullen character. The duma and its 
tliniinutive dumka (plural: dumky) were originally 
differentiated; the duma was an epic or ballad-iikc 


Dumonchau, Charles-Fran 9 ois 7 1 1 

narration, the dumka a lament. The terms, however, 
were used interchangeably by 19th-century scholars and 
composers and many 19th-century dumky incorporated 
features of both types. 

In the 19th century the duma (or more usually the 
dumka) was revived in Poland, for example in Kurpihski’s 
Dumka wloscian Jahlonny (‘Dumka of the Jablonna 
peasants’, 1821) and Moniuszko's song Kozak 
(‘Cossack'), sub-titled ‘dumka', which was one of the 
mosl popular songs of its kind in Poland (published 
from 1850 in many arrangements in Poland and western 
Europe) The dumka was later revived in the Ukraine, 
where it was used in instrumental works by composers 
such as M. A Zavadsky, V I. Zaremba, M. W. Lysenko 
and persisted into the 20th century. Dumka-like pieces 
were also written by Musorgsky, Tchaikovsky and 
Balakirev. 

The mosl familiar use of the word, however, was in 
Bohemia Dvorak had heard of the Ukrainian folk bal- 
lads and probably knew Moniuszko’s Kozak when he 
first used the term for his Dumka for piano op. 35 
(1876) There arc dumky in his Slavonic Dance no.2 
(1878), m the slow movements of his String Sextet 
(1878), his String Quartet in Et> op. 51 (1 878- 9), his 
Piano Quintet in A op. 81 (1887) and, mosl slnkingly, in 
the set of SIX dumky that make up the Dumky Trio 
op 90 (1890-91) Dvorak’s conception of the dumka 
crystallized into the enunciation in slow-moving music 
of a pensive and melancholy mood, with a melody often 
subjected to ligural variation (perhaps to suggest folk 
practice), it was sometimes interspersed with quicker 
sections that are cheerful and even ebullient. Together 
with the funanl, with which it was often coupled and 
contrasted, the dumka is the most prominent folklike 
clement m Dvorak’s music, its Slavonic (rather than 
purely Bohemian) origin being particularly appropriate 
to his pan-Slavonic approach to nationalism. Though 
Smetana wrote no dumky and there is only a single 
named example in [•’ibich, in his set of piano ducts Zlaty 
vek (‘The golden age’. 1885), dumka-like pieces were 
written by most of Dvofak's pupils; the title occurs 
specifically in Janacek’s String Idyll (1878), Suk’s piano 
pieces op 7 (1891-3) and op.21 (1900) and in Novak’s 
Three Pieces for violin and piano op. 3 (1899). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

M Kum\ Prvni dumky Antonina Dvofiiku’ [Dvofak’s first durnky), 
//Rri.ix (1956). 313 

J Clapham Antonin Dvorak (London. 1966), 2051T 
Z Sadccky Lvn.mus v tvorhc Josefa Suka [Lyricism in Suk’s works] 
(Prague. 1966), 246rf 

A Wirsta The Baroque in Slav Music’, IMSCR, x Ljuhliana 1967, 
310 

S 1 Gritsa ‘Dumi vidayushcheyesya doslroyaniye ukrainskoy 
kuriun'lDumy -a remarkable producl of Ukrainian culture], Mwieo 
antiqmi Kuropae orienuih^ n Bvifeovrrr /96V. 413 Jind Pol and Er 
Nummanesj 

M Antonowylsch ‘Dumka und Duma’, MGG [mcl extensive biblio- 

JOHN TYRRELL 

Diunler, Franz Anton. See DiMMLER, FRANZ ANTON. 

Dumonchau, Charles-Fran^ois {h Strasbourg, 1 1 April 
1775, d Lyons, 21 Dec 1820). fTcnch composer. His 
musical upbringing was guided by his father, a cellist. 
He made rapid progress as a keyboard player, but this 
was checked by the outbreak of war. Employed in the 
administration of army rations, he somehow reached 
Paris, possibly m 1794. Here he became a friend of 
Rodolphe Kreutzer and is supposed to have entered the 
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Conservatoire, where Kreutzer was already a professor. 
If he did, he was never a prizewinner. Fetis claimed that 
he left to take lessons from Woelfl, though Woelfl only 
arrived in Paris in 1801. The truth is probably that 
Dumonchau, if he tried the Conservatoire, felt tempera- 
mentally unsuited to it, having come from a more 
intimate and stable musical background. Dissatisfaction 
with the capital may have prompted his final return to 
Strasbourg and then, in 1 809, his move to Lyons, where 
he taught the piano and appears to have remained until 
his death. 

Although his music had been forgotten even in Fetis’s 
time, there is much to commend it. In the piano sonatas 
evident technical mastery is intelligently applied and the 
whole range of the keyboard is used when necessary. 
For example, op.28 no.3 (published after 1806) demon- 
strates control throughout the 169 bars of the slow 
movement, and the 2/4 moto perpetuo finale with its 
ingenious suggestions of counterpoint and key- 
exploration resembles Beethoven’s op. 54. The Fables de 
La Fontaine may have been organized as a kind of 
cycle. Their use of piano characterization, wit and com- 
mand of melody deserve appreciation. 

WORKS 

{sele( live fist, all published in Pans, n d , unle\.\ otherwise indicated) 
OPFRATir ANU VOTAL 

L'ofticicr cosaque (opera comique. 1, Cuvciicr, Barouillct), Pans, 
Theatre dc la Porte-Sainl-Marlin. 8 Apiil 180^. collab L Giunclla 
(Pans, ( 180.1), ov. and 6 airs by Dumonchau 
Lcs fables de La Fontaine, op 10, Iv, pf acc (Pans, 1802-4) 

5 separately pubd songs, 1 v, pf/harp. incl C’csi Ic diablc (Cuvciicr). I. a 
guerre et la paix (C'uvcliei), 3 romances (Strasbourg, n d ) 

OrifFR WORKS 

2 concertos, pf. orch, opp 12. 35 

Cone , hn, orch, unpubd, symphonic concerlantc, fl, ob, bn. orch 
unpubd b<iih mentioned by Fetis 

2 trios, pf, vn, vc, opp 2. 29. trio, op 34. mentioned by Fetis 

6 senates progressives, pf. vn/fl, op 4, 1 8 sonatas, opp 13. 15. 20, 23 4. 
mentioned by Fetis 

3 duos concertants, pf. vn. op 20, Airs varies, 2 vc, op 6, 3 duos, 2 bn, 
op 27 

3 pf sonatas each m opp I, 3 (no 3 with vn acc ), 5, 2) (1804), 28 
(1807), 30 (1809- 10) (‘dans le style dc Haydn. Mo/art ct Clcmenti*), 
Grande sonate, pi, op 19, pf sonatas, opp 26. 32, mentioned b> 
F'clis 

DAVID C HARLTON 

Du Mont [de ThierJ, Henry (h Villcrs-L'Eveque, nr. 
Liege, 1610; d Pans, 8 May 1684) French composer, 
organist and harpsichordist. Du Mont replaced his 
Walloon family name, ‘Thier’, with its French 
equivalent, ‘Mont’, in the 1630s. When he was a boy his 
family moved to nearby Maa.stnchl, and on 14 June 
1621 he entered the choir school of the cathedral there 
He was organist there from 1630 to 1632, when he 
received permission to study at Liege. His teacher was 
Leonard de Hodcmonl. One of his fellow students was 
Lambert Pietkin, whose later compositions so resembled 
those of Du Mont that sharp-eared Brossard (in his 
Catalogue des livres de musique theorique et pratique) 
surmised that the two had ‘studied under the same 
master’. 

Du Mont returned to Maastricht, perhaps after his 
teacher’s death in 1636, remaining there until his depar- 
ture for Pans in 1638. From 16 April 1643 until his 
death he was organist at the church of St Paul in the 
fashionable Marais district. From about 1652 to 1660 
he served the king’s brother, the Duke of Anjou, as 
organist and harpsichordist and in June 1660 became 
harpsichordist to the new queen, Marie-Theresc. 


He succeeded Veillot as sous-mattre of the royal 
chapel on 8 July 1663. The appointment he assumed was 
the half-yearly one beginning in July, and he shared the 
year with Gobert until third and fourth positions were 
created for Robert and Expilly in 1664. In 1669 Goberi 
and Expilly retired, leaving Du Mont and Robert lo 
divide the year into alternating three-month periods 
After Gobert’s death in 1672, Du Mont and Robert 
each received the title of Compositeur de musique de Iq 
C hapelle Royale. 

Soon after his wife’s death (at an unknown date) Du 
Mont became Abbot of Notre Dame de Silly, a Norman 
monastery, and on 23 March 1676 was made honorary 
canon of the chapter of St Servais, Maastricht. In 1673 
he was appointed Maitre de la musique de la Reine, a 
position he held until 1681 In 1683 Robert and Du 
Mont retired from the royal chapel, thus precipitating 
Louis XIV’s great concours that year. 

In the preface to his Cantica sacra (1652) Du Monl 
claimed to be introducing the bas^o continue mto 
France with this volume. Historically Du Mont’s 
position cannot rest unchallenged, sihce the first work 
using continuo throughout and printed in France is 
Constantijn Huygens’s Pathodia sact^a (1647) How- 
ever, Du Mont was the first to use figures and to pnnt a 
separate continuo part' this highlights the extent ol 
French musical con.servatism in the first half of the 17ih 
century in his native Flanders continuo parts had been 
printed since 1616. 

More important, Du Mont in his Cantica sacra gave 
France its first printed examples of the petit motet Ibr 
two and three voices with continuo. This was a natural 
by-product of his exposure lo Italian motets during his 
formative years in Flanders. In their false relations, 
chains of suspensions, affective melodic intervals and 
word-painting, the motets, hymns, litanies and Magmfwui 
settings in the Cantica sacra clearly show the influence 
of an important part of the repertory of Flemi.sh 
churches, the motets for two, three and four voices with 
continuo and occasional obbligato violins by Alessandro 
Grandi (i), Cifra, Rovetta and others. 

The 35 petits motets of the Cantica sacra are for two 
to four voices, all with continuo. Nine include oplionai 
viol or violin parts. Cantate Domino (no. 28) is a concer 
tato motet in which four solo voices alternate rigid!) 
with a four-part chorus labelled ‘omnes’; Veni, Creator 
Spiritus (no. 34) includes sections in which a solo 
soprano alternates and combines with a four-part 
chorus 

Many of the motets exhibit the short, highly contrast- 
ing and mo.saic-like structural divisions so typical ol 
early Italian Baroque music. Tristitia vestra (no.5) and 
Alleluia haec dies (no. 8) are examples of motet.s in 
several sections unified through the use of recurnng 
passages and ‘Alleluia’ refrains; O gloriosa domma 
(no.26) is a long work, with two large sections each 
introduced by a 12-bar symphome of two viols and 
continuo. The Cantica sacra includes two symphonies 
(nos. 24 and 37), two allemandes (nos. 25 and 40) and a 
pavan (no. 23). The latter is in the polyphonic style ol 
the late Renaissance fantasia. The Allemanda gravis 
closes the collection includes an organ part in tablaturc 
for solo performance. 

The preludes of the Meslanges . . . /ivre 
introduce single or paired chansons. Most arc scored 
two viols (a third viol part was published in 



several can ‘aussi servir pour I’orgue’. These preludes 
show considerable structural variety, foreshadowing the 
symphonies of the later grands motets. Some mirror 
only the form of the chanson, some are closely modelled 
on It, some subtly vary its melodic material, and others 
appear totally independent from it. Several resemble 
allemandcs and sarabandes and arc binary in structure, 
and a few base their formal design more on the con- 
stantly fluctuating metre and tempo found in some of the 
dances of the court ballets. 

No documentation exists for a first book of 
Meslanges (1649) as listed by Fetis The inclusion of 
ava- la basse continue* in the title of this so-called first 
book is suspect in the light of Du Mont’s own claim for 
priority three years later in the preface quoted above It 
IS po.ssible that he viewed his Cantica sacra of 1652, the 
Meslanges of 1657, the Motets a deux voix aver la hassc 
continue of 1668 and the Motets a II. Ill ei IV parties 
of 1671 as constituting four large ‘books’ (they arc so 
labelled by Brossard in his Catalogue) whose central 
theme is the petit motet. 

In the Brossard Collection (in f-Pn) there is a 
Duilogus de antma (1668) in which the interlocutors are 
God, a sinner and an angel. Its organization into three 
scenes, each preceded by a symphonic, and its use of a 
IH-iit choeur and grand choeur as well as solo recits 
lu.slify Brossard's description of this work as a ‘type of 
oratorio’ F'lve of the 30 motets included in the Motets a 
Jeu^ voix are organized as dialogues for specific charac- 
ters such as sinners and angels or brides and bride- 
grooms 0 fidelis miseremini (no. 30; ex 1) shows Du 
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l^ont’s exploitation of the technique of dramatic mon- 
The affective intervals, repeated text fragments 
treated sequentially and the discreet chromaticism owe a 
to Canssimi and mark this work along with the 
^•alogues as an important precursor of Charpentiers 
I oisioires sacrecs. 
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With the Motets a //. Ifl et IV parties Du Mont 
mov^ the petit motet closer to French models. Co- 
existing with Italianate dialogues and pieces with echo 
effects arc motets based on French dance rhythms. 
There is even a ‘doublc-continuo’ bass air {Suh umbra 
noctis) ‘accompanied’ by two violins. There is also more 
substantial use of .symphonies and ntournelles to mark 
structural divisions within the longer motets. 

In his a quatre parties (1663) Du Mont joined 
Lardenois, de Gouy, Aux-Cousteaux and CJoberl in set- 
ting to music the psalm paraphrases ‘en vers fran^ois’ by 
Antoine Godeau, the dilettante Bishop of Vence. Most 
of the airs are simple, wcll-tumc(J melodies in binary 
form There is little Italian influence here. Du Mont 
obviously made an effort through asymmetncal phras- 
ing, occasional shifts of metre and syllabic word-setting 
to simulate French dance music and French airs. The 
preface emphasizes the popular tone by informing us 
that, m spite of the fact that most are airs ‘a quatre 
parties’, they may be performed with one voice and 
continuo and that for that reason the soprano and con- 
tinuo were printed together. 

The Cinq mes.\es en plain-chant (1669) enjoyed great 
popularity even during Du Mont’s lifetime, These plain- 
song masses are called ‘messes royales’ on the title-page, 
but they appear never to have been in the repertory of 
the royal chapel. They were reprinted many times and 
were performed especially in provincial churches up to 
the 20th century Designed for convents and monas- 
lencs with few musical resources, their simple, generally 
undistinguished melodies have little in common with 
true Gregorian chant 

‘Printed by the express order of His Majesty’, we read 
on the title-pages of the collections of 50 grands motets 
by Du Mont. Robert and Lully published between 1684 
and 1686 Created as much to glorify the King of 
France as the King of Heaven, these became the offi- 
cially sanctioned models for later grands motets that 
fonned the basic repertory of the royal chapel, the 
Concert Spiriluel and provincial music academies up to 
the eve of the Revolution. 

The 20 grands motets by Du Mont, published pos- 
thumously in 1686. were probably written during the 
20 years he served in the royal chapel. The dedication to 
the king shows Du Mont embroiled in a stylistic conflict 
that resulted from changing from the simpler, more 
expressive style of the petits motets to the pompous, 
‘official* language of the grands motets: 


Stre, several years ago 1 had the honour of presenting to your Majesty 
my motets for two voices . 1 have since ascertained that two voices 
are assuraily too weak to allow me to be heard on a subject on which I 
wish to express myiiclf better and I imagined that Your Majesty would 
permit me to employ three or four voices But, Sire, 1 begin to sec 
that I have scarcely .succeeded any better. 


In order to ‘succeed better', Du Mont greatly 
enlarged the models of Forme and Veillot by creating a 
series of unbroken episodes in which solo voice and 
ensemble were placed between music for the grand and 
petit choeurs. These episodes may border on the autono- 
mous but more often merge or elide. The whole is 
usually preceded by a symphonie, while ritournelles may 
define structural divisions in the body of the motet. 

The distribution of parts in a Du Mont grand motet 
remained more or less standard in the 17th century. 
Brossard described it in his Catalogue. 


To oerfonn them (Du Mont’s motels) it is necessary to have five solo 
voiws that constitute the petit choeur. including soprano, alto (counter- 
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tenor), two tenors and bass, five parts of the same distribution for the 
grand ch(>eur, and live instrumental parts . Thus one should have a 
rather large group of performers howcvci. five solo voices, two 
violins, a batse de viohn and a hasse continue would suffice. 

The introductory symphonies, like the preludes of the 
Meslanges, are very varied and are worthy of separate 
study. Those of Quemadmodum desiderat (no. 1 9) and O 
dulcissima (no 16) are closed binary forms that resemble 
allemandc.s and have little to do with the music that 
follows them. ConfUehimur tihi. Deus (no.4) begins with 
a symphonic of 35 bars, whereas Domine in virtute tua 
(no.6) begins with a tutti chorus. Perhaps the most 
impressive beginning is that of the Magnificat (no 1 3) in 
which Du Mont employs a svmphonie of 21 bars based 
on the old Gregorian formula. The orchestral parts 
weave a contrapuntal fabric rich in dissonance which 
exposes genuinely independent part -writing closer to the 
composer’s Flemish hentage than to the music of 17th- 
century France. Du Mont achieved more independence 
than either Lully or Robert in the instrumental accom- 
paniments to the choruses. Normally the first violin 
doubles the soprano vocal line, leaving the second violin to 
embroider m free counterpoint, although in Benedicius 
(no.2) there is a counter-melody in the first violins that 
may be clearly heard against the five-part chorus 
Inspiration flags from time to lime, for Du Mont was 
essentially a miniaturist. Some of the large syllabic- 
choruses are dull and lack the compensatory propulsive 
drive of Lully’s finest work in the genre. On the other 
hand, the five-part polyphony of a chorus such as 
‘Gloria Patri’ from the Magnificat is worthy of I,alande 
Du Mont excelled in the more intimate moments f or 
example, the countertenor-tenor duel ‘Uxor mea' from 
Bean omnes (in the Brossard Collection) has a natural- 
ne.ss that rivals the best of the earlier petits motets 
Through his grands motets Du Mont achieved a 
position in French religious music ‘.somewhat compai- 
able to that of Haydn in the symphony and string quar- 
tet’ (Garros), They were impre.ssive mcxlcls for the next 
generation. Many of their devices were used by Lalande, 
whose first motels were probably contemporary with the 
last of Du Mont’s. 
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Edition!) messes rovales de Henry Du Mont nude histonque avei 
transinptums fanes sur le\ originaux dc\ messes de\ ter 2e n be tons 
ed A (iia.slouc (Pyns, 1909) 

Musique d'eglise de\ XVIP el XVHg siedes, cd H Expcii 
and C Pineau, Rcpcrloirc clas.sique dc muMquc rehgicusc ct spiri- 
tuellc (Pans, 1913 -14) 

IjCS maitres fran(,ais dc iorgue aux XVIP et XVIIF' sihies, 
ed F Raugel (Pans, 1951) 

Anthologie du motet laiin polyphomque en Frame, cd L) 
Launay (Pans, 1963) [mcl. itnportanl inlroduclion] 

(all printed works published m Pans) 

Cdntica sacra. 2 4vv. msts. ad)cctac ibidem lilaniae, 2vv ud lib. 3 4vv, 
be liber primus (1652), molcLs 18 a 2, 5 a 3. 12 a 4, 2 
symphonies, 2 allemandes, 1 pavan 
Meslanges a 2-5, be livre second (1657), 21 chansons, 12 motets. 2 
psalm paraphra.ses. 19 preludes, 2 allemandes, I pavan 
Troisieme partic adjouslcc aux preludes des meslanges ( 1661 ), includes 
a third pari for each of the preludes and be for 9 motets (in the 
Meslanges) 

Airs a 4, be, cl quelqucs-uns a 3 en lorme de motels a la fin du livrc, sur 
la paraphrase dequelques pscaumeset canliquesdc Messirc Anthonie 
Godcau (1663), 30 psalm paraphrases a 4. 10 airs a 3, 3 motets u 2 
Motets. 2vv, be (1668); 30 motets, including 5 for solo v, 2 allemandes, 

I symphonic 

Cinq mesises en plain-chant (1669) 

Motets, 2 4vv, msts, be (1671), motets 7 a 2, 16 a 3, 15 a 4 
Motels pour la chapciic du roy (1686) Bencdic anima mea, 
Benedictus.edn (Puns,c)96l),CantemusDomino.ronfitebimurtibi. 
Congratulamini, Domine in virtute tua, Dominc quid multiplicati 
sunt. Super flumina Babylonis, Ixcc iste venit. Exaltabo le Deus, 
Exultat animus, Exaudi Deus. Magnificat, edn (New York, 1974), 


Memorare. O aelerne mtscricors, O dulcissima, O mystcrm 

vcncrabile.PuIsatclympuna.Qucmadmodumdcsidcratcervus.SaLr^ 

solemniis, Dialogus dc anima. F-Pn, edn (Pans, rl961) 

3 motels for solo vv, chorus, msts, be: O flos convallium, Via,g^ 
.Icrusalcm. Dum cs.set rex. Pn 

3 psalms lor 5vv, 4 msts. be Nisi Dominus. edn (Pans, rl%2) 
Bcnedicam Dominum, Beall omnes, Pn 
6 allcmandc.s,2courantes. I pavan.hpti. P«,// DuMont Oeuvres pour 
clavier (Pans, 1956) 

3 jllcmandes, hpd. D-Mh\. Piece du 1" ton, org, F-Pn 
MS copies of priiilcd works in D-Ka, F~Pe, Pn, GB-T, S-Uu 
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Dumoulin, Maxime [h Lille, 2 March 1893, d 
Chalelleraitll, 16 May 1972). French composer He was 
a choirboy at the cathedral Notre-Dame de la 'Ireillc in 
Lille, then studied keyboard and composjilion at )ho 
Fcolc Nationalc dc la Musique there, and also played 
the cello At the Parts ( onscrvaloirc he was a pupil o! 
Samuel- Rous.seau (harmony) and Vidal (fugue, composi- 
tion), and he won. in 1919, several prizes He became a 
professor at Poitiers ( onservatoire in 1948 His com- 
positions include ten masses, two symphonies, balleis 
and other theatre mu.sie, chamber mu.sic, piano miisit. 
and songs His works, a complete list of which is pub- 
lished by the Associalion des Amis dc Maxinu' 
Diimoulin of Poitiers, have been praised for their 
strength of line and command of form. 

Dump. A type of piece occurring in English sources 
between rl540 and rl640 About 20 examples arc 
known, more than half of them for lute and most of the 
remainder for keyboard. The word is of uncertain denva 
tion In the Iblh century it denoted mental pcrplexil) nr 
a state of melancholy The musical dump was variousK 
described as ‘solemn and still’, ‘deploring’ and ‘dolciul', 
there is .some evidence lo suggest that it was the English 
equivalent of the French dephration or tomheau, a piac 
composed in memory of a recently deceased person 
Ward lists 16 dumps, all anonymous except for iwn 
by John Johnson. Four more are included in the 
catalogue in Lumsden, among them one by John 
Dowland and one by Peter Philips. The earliest known 
dump, Mv lady careys dompe (in GB-Lhm Roy. App 
HAM no. 103), is familiar as an early example of idiomatic 
keyboard wnting. It is written over an oslinalo bass, a 
simple alternation of tonic and dominant (TTDD) Mo^i 
other dumps share this type of construction, using similar 
bass patterns (DTDT, TTDT) or standard grounds such as 
the bergamasca, passamezzo antico and romancsca. Some 
later examples have different forma) schemes, e.g- 
Irishe Dumpe in the Filzwilliam Virginal Book (ed. J 
Fuller Maitland and W. B. Squire, Leipzig, 1899/^ I" 



no 179), which is a simply harmonized melody of three 
strains. An isolated late example of the genre is An Irish 
pump, an instrumental tune printed in Smollett Holden's 
4 Collection of Old Establvihed Irish Slow and Quick 
Tunes (Dublin, r 180b 7) and reprinted in Grove 5- 
Beethoven arranged it for voice and piano, to words by 
Ioanna Baillie, in his 25 Irische Lieder, Wo0152 no 8 
(flSlO). 
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ALAN BROWN 

Dumstable, John. See Dunsiabli:, John. 

Dunay. Sassanid single reed end-blown double pipe; st 
PLRSIA, §3(ii). 


Dunayevsky, Isaak Iosifovich (h Lokhvitsa, province of 
Poltava, 30 Jan 19(K), d Moscow, 25 July 1955) Rus- 
sian composer. He studied the violin with Akhron at the 
Kharkov Music School (1910 15) while teaching him- 
self the piano and conducting student orchestras At the 
Kharkov Conservatory (1915 19) he was a com- 
position pupil of Bogati'ryov. In the early I92()s he 
i^omposed for the theatre and worked in propagating 
music through public lectures, journalism and directing 
amateur studies. He was music director of the Ermitazh 
and Kor.sh theatres, Moscow (1924-9). fur which he 
composed ballet scores, and from 1926 to 1929 he was 
composer to the Moscow Theatre of Satire. His first 
major success was with the operetta Zhentki (‘The 
biidegrooms', 1927), the forerunner of Soviet musical 
comedy. From 1929 to 1941 Dunayevsky was music 
director of the Leningrad Music Hall, a variety theatre, 
wheie, in collaboration with the popular singei Leonid 
Ulyosov and his instrumental ensemble, he made the 
lirM fruitful attempts to adapt American commercial 
la/y styles to Soviet popular music. The film score for 
I I'.M o/nr rehvata (‘The merry folk*), in which Utyosov 
and his jaz7 band also took part, established 
Dunayevsky as a favourite songwriter in Russia, 
Between 193S and 1948 he directed the ensemble of the 
lenmgrad House of Culture of Railwaymen He was 
lircsidenl of the Leningrad Composers Union (1937- 
41) and a member of the administration of the Soviet 
( omposers Union from 1948 In 1936 he received the 
title Honoured Art Worker of the RSFSR and in 1950 
he was made a People's Arti.si of the RSFSR 
Dunayevsky’s major contribution was the renewal of 
Russian musical comedy, freeing it from the stereotype 
ol Viennese operetta. His best works in the genre com- 
bine humour and lyricism, parodistic quotation and 
hrilliant singing melody, with a gift for musical charac- 
terization and a unifying use of leitmotifs. The songs, 
lyrical or in march or hymn style, arc inseparably linked 
"'ith the spirit of the 1930s‘ vigorous, optimistic and 
enthusiastic, reflecting national pride and the awareness 
of collective power. The initial phrase of the Pesni o 
(‘Song of the motherland’) from the film T,sirk 
Hircus’, 1936) was taken as the call sign of Moscow 
radio 
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Tcrouas mcl Zheniki [The bndcgroom.sj, 1927, Zololaya dolma 
I'fic golden valley], 19^7, Belaya akatsiya fflic white acacia], 1955 
‘ 'bcatre music, eJO film scores 
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A cZtZ fr / (Moscoi and Unmgrad 1947^ ’ 

( Moscow J 961 ) '• ISpceches. articles, letters] 

I Mikheyeva / / (Leningrad, 196.^) 

(Mo^ow!'i?7|) 

GENRIKH ORLOV 

Ouncan Isadora (/, San I rancsco. 27 May I87X; d 
Nice. 14 Scpi 1927) Amenc.in solt) dancer, the pioneer 
o modern dance. She had no formal training but 
evolved her own style of dancing, with bare feet and 
Bowing draperies, and was the first dancer to appear on 
inc stage without lights. Dancing was for her the expres- 
sion of the mind and the soul, and she regarded classical 
ballet as unnatural. Drawing inspiration from ancient 
Oreek arts, .she attempted to express the emotions 
aroused in her by the music of great composers (includ- 
ing Beethoven, Chopin, Gluck, Schubert and Skryabin); 
m this she did great service to dance, for dancers had 
previously tended to use inferior music. At first she was 
censured by musicians, but eventually her good taste 
was admitted and even Cosima Wagner permitted her to 
dance to her husband’s music at the 1904 Bayreuth 
bcslival Duncan's debut in Chicago in 1899 was unsuc- 
cessful, but in Pans the following year she attracted 
respectful attention with her solo recitals. She sub- 
sequently performed throughout Europe, and in 1904 
opened a school for children in Berlin; this was followed 
by others in Russia, Pans, Vienna and elsewhere, but 
none has survived. She visited Russia in 1905, 1908 
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and 1912 and returned there in 1921, when she married 
the young poet Essenin. In Paris she attracted famous 
artists, writers and sculptors (notably D’Annunzio, 
Rodin and Bourdelle) and in 1904 began a long affair 
with Gordon Craig. Tragedy dogged her personal life: 
her attempts to found schools to perpetuate her art all 
failed, her three children all died young, Essenin com- 
mitted suicide, and she herself was killed when her scarf 
caught in the wheel of a car and broke her neck. How- 
ever, her influence as an artist increased after her death, 
together with the work of Loi’e Fuller and Ruth St 
Denis, her free style of dancing was the basis of modern 
dance as practised all over the world. 
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Dunhill, Thomas (Frederick) {h London, 1 Feb 1877, d 
Scunthorpe, 13 March 1946). English composer. He 
studied the piano with Taylor and composition with 
Stanford at the RCM from 1893. From 1899 to 1908 
he was assistant music master at Eton College, concur- 
rently teaching harmony and counterpoint at the RC'M 
In 1907 he founded a senes of London concerts to 
revive chamber pieces by young Biitish composers, and 
it was as a composer of chamber music that he first 
made a reputation. 
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Stage' The Enchanted Garden, 1, RAM, March 192S, Tantivy Towers 
(light opera, A P HerberO, Hammersmith, Lyric, 16 Jan 1931, 
Happy Families (light opera, R Fylcman), Guildford, 1 Nov 1933, 
Dick Whittington, ballet; Gallimaufry (Die Eiskonigin). ballet, alter 
Andersen, Hamburg, Slaatsoper. 11 Dec 1937 
Orch FJegiac Variations on an Original Theme, Sym , a 
Chamber Qnl, F, d, hn, vn, vc, pf, Qnt, f, hn, str qt, Pf Qnt, c. Sir Qt, 
b, 2 phantasy trios, pf trio. Sonata, d, vn, pf. Variations, vc. pf 
Cantatas, songs, educational pf pieces 

WRITINGS 

Chamber Music (London, 1913) 

Sullivan’s Comic Operas (London, 1928) 

Sir Edward Elgar (l.ondon, 1938) 

GEORGE S. KAYE BUTTERWORTH, H. C <'OLLES/R 

Duni, Antonio {h Matera, cl 700; d ?Schwerin, after 
1766). Italian composer. He was the son of Francesco 
Duni, maestro di cappella in Matera. and the elder 
brother of Egidio Duni, He is said to have studied under 
Nicola Fago at the Turchini Conservatory in Naples 
After a period at the archiepiscopal court in Trier he 
moved to Madrid, where he produced two zarzuelas in 
1726 and 1727. He is alleged to have been a fnend of 
Farinelli and to have served the Duke of Osuna as 
maestro di cappella and music teacher. In September 
1755 he arrived in Schwerin as maestro di cappella of 
an Italian opera troupe, but soon lost his post by under- 
taking a lawsuit against the troupe’s director, Nicolo 
Peretti. In September 1757 he went to Moscow, where 
he taught at the university and gave private lessons. 
After teaching in Riga in 1765-6 he returned to 
Schwerin, where on 5 July 1766 he petitioned the 


Duchess Louise- Friedericke of Mecklenburg for a post 
and security for his wife and four children. 

WORKS 

Stage. Locurus hay que dan juicio y suenus que 8on verdad (^ar^ucla, A 
dc Zamora), Madrid, 23 Feb 1726, Santa Ines dc Montepoliciano 
(zar/ucia, M. F dc Armesto), Madrid, 25 Dec 1727, 3 anas m 
L'amor mascherato (opera buffa), Schwerin, 8 March 1756, pasiic- 
CIO, B-Bi 

Sacred Lilania della BVM, 2vv, vns, org ('^Nuremberg, 1768), loj,i 
Mass, 5vv, orch, D~SWl, Salve regina, S, str qt, SWl, Tanlum eriin 
Iv, 2 vn, org. LEt. 6 motets, ‘>BtL\ 

Other works ((SJ Cantate du camera (London, n d ). 6 chamber ducts 
2vv, insls. A-Wn, 5 anas (Mctasiasio) 4 in D~SWl, 5 sinfonic 
A-Wgm 
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M Bnequet ‘Dum’, MGG 

j KENT M SMITH 

Duni, Egidio (Romualdo) fDiiny. Egide (Romuald)] {h 
Matera, Basilicata, baptized 11 Feb 1708, Pans, 11 
June 1775). Italian composer. He was lone of the most 
important opera romique composers in the third quarici 
of the 18th century, helping to create a new musical 
style in that genre, the comedie melee d'ariettes, through 
the blending of Italian elements with the traditional 
French ones 

I Life. Dum was the fourth son of Francesco Duni. 
maestro di cappella in Matera, and the younger brother 
of Antonio Duni, also a composer He is usually said in 
have studied from the age of nine at the Loreto 
Conservatory in Naples, but then, having become 
friendly with Durante, to have transferred at his instiga- 
tion to the Turchini Conservatory However, Durante in 
this period taught only at the Conservalorio dei Povcri 
di Gesu Cristo, and there only from 1728. In \l^^ 
Dum’s Neronc was the second Carnival opera at Rome's 
Teatro di Tordinona The failure of the first opera, 
Pergolcsi’s Olimpiadc, and the relative success ol 
Ncrone have fostered several ‘historical’ plays in which 
Dum IS portrayed as a villain partly responsible for 
Pergolcsi's premature death. The original anecdotes, 
however, all suggest Duni’s humility, embarrassment and 
indignation at his undeserved tnumph over his friend 
According to Le necroloRc des hommes c^lehres tie 
France, an essential but untrustworthy source, Duni was 
at this time charged by a certain Cardinal C. with a 
secret papal mission to Vienna. After composing operas 
for Rome and Milan in Carnival 1736, he went to 
London, where his Demofoonte was performed in Ma\ 
1737. On 22 October 1738 he matriculated at Leiden 
University. According to Goldoni’s memoirs, Duni’s 
.search for a cure for his occasional hypochondria led 
him at this time to the celebrated Dr Boerhaave, whose 
prescription ‘to mount a horse, enjoy yourself, live nor 
mally and keep away from medicines' was effective, but 
no more so than Boerhaave’s daughter, ‘young, rich, 
pretty and single’. 

Duni had operas performed at Milan in 1 739 and at 
Florence in 1740 and 1743. There are unsubstantiated 
reports as well of his return to Matera, travel to Venice 
and encounter with bandits near Milan. On 
December 1743 he was appointed maestro di capp(^i‘^ 



of S Nicola di Bari. In this period he produced an 
oratorio, Giuseppe riconosciuto, and saw his Catone m 
Utica performed in Naples in 1746. With Ipermestru 
and Ciro riconosciuto (both Genoa, 1748), Duni is said 
10 have come to the attention of the Duke of Richelieu 
and Philip, Duke of Parma. Soon after, he became court 
maestro di cappella in Parma and music teacher to the 
duke's daughter Isabella, later Empress of Austria. 

With Olimpiade (Parma, Carnival 175.5) Duni's 
career as an opera scria composer came to an end, while 
Goldoni's arrival in Parma in May 1756 led to his 
collaboration on Duni’s last Italian opera. La huona 
fighuola (Carnival 1757). better known through 
Piccinm’s famous setting. In the French atmosphere of 



L^idio Duni watercolour (cl 760) hy Louis de 
Carman telle in the Mush' Conde, Chantilly 


the Parma court Duni had been attracted to the opha 
<omjque. He is often said to have written, during his stay 
IT’ Parma, the music for two Favart librettos in this 
genre. La chercheuse d'esprit and Ninette d Ui cour, but 
this is highly doubtful in both cases, although not im- 
possible (corroborating evidence is limited to a 1751 
libretto. La semplice curiosa, an Italian version of La 
chercheuse d’esprit^ performed in Florence). Nor has it 
been proved that any of Duni’s music was used in the 
pastiche Ninette d la cour performed in Paris in 1755 
Jean Monnet, director of the Pans Opcra-Comiquc, 
reported in his memoirs that in the autumn of 1756 he 
received a request from Parma for a French libretto for 
^uni, who wished to write an opera for Paris. The result 
was Louis Anseaume’s Le peintre amoureux de son 
^odeky for whose first performance, 26 July 1757, 
iJuni went to Paris. Although the piece was announced 
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’ j j ““ an iiaiian intermezzo, 

uni s dedication and avert issementy as well as the 
music itself, offer convincing evidence that the work was 
not only originally composed in French, but in fact 
conceived as a rebuttal of Rousseau's claim that the 
drench language was unsuitable for music. Le peintre 
enjoyed a brilliant success and, in its blend of vaudeville 
tunes and natural, expressive French declamation within 
an Italian mu.sical idiom, served tor several years as a 
model opera comique 


Released with a pension from his post in Parma, Duni 
settled in Pans, married and, during 1758-60, streng- 
thened his reputation with several works that gradually 
eliminated vaudevilles and combined Italianate ariettes 
and recitatives with other more characteristically 
French elements airs in dialogue, small ensembles and 
divertissements L isle des faux (1760), in particular, is 
a fine example of Duni’s skill in musical characteriza- 
tmn. In 1761 the C'omedie-Italienne, then directed by 
Favart and Corby, appointed him its music director, 
but, ironically, several of his new works for this theatre 
tailed miserably. In August 1761 he indignantly replied 
in the Mercure de France to hostile criticism of his La 
honne fllle (June 1761), while a private letter dated 
January 1762, published by Tiersot, shows that he was 
also in conflict with Favart at this lime. However, his 
collaborations with Anscaume - Mazet (1761), Le 
milicien (1763), Les deux chasseurs et la laitiere (1763), 
the unusually dramatic L'ecole de la jeunesse (1765) 
and La cfoihette (1766) - were very successful. These 
works, as well as two ambitious collaborations with 


Favart, La fee Urf^ele (1765) and Les moissonneurs 
(1768). were published in Pans and adapted, translated 
and imitated all over Europe. They held the stage in 
France until nearly the end of the century. 

During the 18 months between the premiere of La 
(lochette in July 1766 and that of Les moissonneurs in 
Januaiy 1768, Duni apparently made a trip to Italy 
about which little is known (he attended a performance 
of La fee Vrgelc in Marseilles in July 1767). On his 
return to Pans he soon met with Grimm’s harsh and 
unjust suggestion that he "would do well to give up 
composition, since his trip to Italy had not refreshed his 
head’. Despite similar but milder criticism, Duni's next 
work, Les sahotSy had a modest success, and on 26 
November 1768 both he and Favart were given pen- 
sions by the Comedie-ltalienne. After Th^mire (1770) 
he retired, continuing to teach and occasionally to judge 
musical competitions, 

Dum’s son, Jean Pierre (h Pans, 21 September 
1759), was the composer of a set of three keyboard 
sonatas with violin accompaniment (Pans, 1778). 


2 Works. Scattered and poorly catalogued .sources 
make a comprehensive view of Duni’s Italian career 
very difficult. The four works for which most of the 
music survives, Nerone^ Catone in UticUy Giuseppe 
riconosciuto and Olimpiade, as well as substantial frag- 
ments from Demetrio, Demqfoonte and Ipermestra, 
reveal a composer who, while always respecting the 
established formal and harmonic conventions of his day, 
nevertheless achieved effective dramatic characteriza- 
tions through grateful vocal phrases of considerable 
variety. Duni’s principal importance, however, lies in 
his decisive role during the formative years of the comh 
die meke d’ ariettes. His rapid assimilation of the vari- 
ous currents of the French musical environment and. 
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especially, his sensitivity to the demands of natural and 
expressive French musical declamation earned him the 
respect not only of the general opera public, but also of 
many of the most educated and influential minds of 
Paris. His friendship with Diderot to whom he 
introduced Goldoni on the latter*s arrival in Paris in 
1762 resulted in effusive, even excessive praise in Le 
neveu de Rameau. Grimm’s Usually enthusiastic admira- 
tion, though warped by his blind passion for anything 
Italian at the expense of everything French, nevertheless 
reflected the position of Duni's works, along with those 
of Gluck and Laruette, among the earliest and hnest 
examples of the new type of op^ra comique. 

Duni’s failure to keep pace with the genre he himself 
had helped to create was perhaps inevitable. The 
frequent criticisms of his orchestration, however, seem 
unjust; Vide des foux, Les deux chasseurs. La f^e 
Urgdle and Le rendez-vous all reveal imaginative orches- 
tral details, in spite of the small orchestra available. 
Symptomatic of his limitations (especially of his lack of 
harmonic originality) was his refusal early in 1763 to 
undertake the correction and preparation for publica- 
tion in Pans of Gluck's Orfeo ed Euridice, in which he 
saw little except copying errors and passages of shock- 
ing violence. 

Because Duni knew his own abilities and sensed the 
needs of his audience to a remarkable degree, he became 
the first composer to give the mid- 18th-century Pansian 
public repeated exposure to what it wanted: French 
music with Italian spirit, usually in delightful pastoral 
settings touched by sentimentality. His success was very 
great, but died away with the society that had fostered it 
WORKS 

ITALIAN OPERAS 

(opere sene unless otherwise stated) 

Neronc (after F Silvani), Rome, Tordmona, 21 May 1735, l-Nc 
Adriano in Siria (Metastasio), Rome, Tordmona, 27 Dec 17.35 
La tirannide debcliata (after Zeno and P Pariati Flavio AnicioOlibrio), 
Milan, Regio Ducal, cam 1736 

Demofoonte (after Metastasio), London, King’s, 24 May 1737, 6 anas 
(London, 1737) 

La Didone abbandonata (Metastasio), Milan, Regio Ducal, Jan 1739 
Catone in Utica (after Metastasio), Florence, Pergola, earn 1 740. E-Mn 
Baia/cttc o Tamerlano (A Piovene), Florence, Pergola, aut 1743 
Artaserse (Metastasio), Florence, Pergola, 1744 
Ipermestra (Metastasio), Genoa, Falcone, earn 1748 
<2iro riconosciuto (Metastasio), Genoa, Falcone, spr 1748 
La semplicecuriosa(componimentodrammatico, after C S Favart La 
chercheuse d’espnt), Florence, Cocomero, aut 1751 
Olimpiade (after Metastasio). Parma, Regio Ducal, earn 1755, F-Pt 
La buona figliuola (La Cecchina) (melodramma giocoso, Goldoni). 

Parma. Regio Ducal, 26 Dec 1756 
Doubtful Alessandro nell' I ndie ( M etastasio), 1 7 36, Armida . Demelno 
(Metastasio), Florence, cam 1747, 6 anas D-ROu 

OPERAS rOMIOURS 

{performed Parui. Comedie-Jtalienne. unless otherwise stated) 

Le rctourau village (after C.S Favart- Lecapnccamoureux.ou Ninette 
a la cour), composed 1756-9, not perf (Pans, n.d ) 

Le peintre amoureux dc son modelc (1. Anscaume), Pans, Foirc St 
Laurent, 26 July 1757 (Pans, 71757) 

Le docieur Sangrado (Anscaume, J B. Lourdet dc Santerre), Pans, 
Foirc St Germain, 13 Feb 1758, collab. J L Laruette (Pans, 1758) 
La fille mal gard6c, ou Le pedant amoureux (parody of La provenyaie 
14th entree in J. Mouret; Lcs fetes dc Thalic), Favart, Mmc Favart, 
Lourdet dc Santerre). 4 March 1758 (Pans, 71758) 

La chute des anges rcbcllcs (J N Servandoni), Pans, Tuileries. Salle 
des Machines, 16 March 1758 

Nina et Lindor, ou Les caprices du coeur (C P Richelet), Pans, Foire 
St Laurent, 9 Sept 1758 (Pans, 71758) 

La veuve indtose (parody of La veuve coquette [2nd entree in Mouret 
Lcs fBtes de Thalie], Anscaume, after J J Vade), Paris, Foire St 
Laurent. 24 Sept 1759 (Pans, ’>1759) 

La boutique du poete (Favart), 8 Oct 1760 

L’isle des foux (parody of Goldoni: L'Arcifanfano, re di matti, 
Anscaume, P A Lefcbvre de Marcouville), 29 Dec 1760 (Paris, 
71760) 


La bonne fille (after Goldoni: La buona hgliuola), 8 June 1761 
Maze! (Anscaume), 24 Sept 1761 (Paris, 71761) 

Le proces, ou La plaidcuse (Favart), 19 May 1762 
La nouvelle Italie (J. Galli di Bibiena), 23 June 1762, collab A j 
Rigade 

Le milicien (Anscaume), Versailles, 29 Doc 1762 (Pans, 71763) 

Lcs deux chasseurs ct la laiti^re (Anscaume), 23 July 1763 (Pans, 1763) 
Le rendez-vous (P Legier). 16 Nov 1763 (Pans, n.d ) 

L'6colc de la jeunesse, ou Le Bamevelt fran^ais (Anseaume). 24 Jan 
1765 (Pans, 1765) 

La fee Urgele, ou Ce qui plait aux dames (Favart, after Voltaire and 
Chaucer), Fontainebleau, 26 Oct 1765 (Paris, 1765) 

La clochette (Anscaume), 24 July 1766 (Pans, 1766) 

Les moissonneurs (Favart, after the book of Ruth), 27 Jan 1 768 (Pans 
1768) 

Les sabots (J M Sedaine, after J Cazotte or Chaspoul),Auteuil, private 
perf.. Pans, Comedie-ltalienne. 26 Oct 1768 (Pans, n d.) 

Themire (Sedainc), Passy, private perf., Aug 1770, Fontainebleau, 20 
Oct 1770, Pans, Comedie-Italienne, 26 Nov 1770, anettes (Pans 
n d ) 

Doubtful L'embarrasduchoix (parody of Da uvergne En6ectLavinic), 
1758, L’heurcuse espieglerie, '^rl771. not perf 

OTHFR WORKS 

Music for insertion into Le diabic a quatre, 1 756, La fausse aventuricrc, 
1757. Cendrillon. 1759, Soliman second, ou Les trois sullanes, 
1761, La manic des arts, ou Lu mating a la inode, 1763, La feicdu 
chateau. 1766. Le tableau parlant, 1770. ThcjMaid of the Mill, 1765 
The Captive, 1 769 \ 

Pasticcios The Noble Peasant, 1784. The CruMdc, 1790 
Sacred Giuseppe riconosciuto, oratorio, l-Ne. Ma.ss. 5vv. orch, Kyrie- 
Gloria, 4vv. insts, Tc Dcum, 4vv, orch. Litany][4vv, insts, all D-Dkh 
Tantum ergo. S. A. 2 vn. org 

Insi 6 trio sonatas, op 1 (Rollcrdarn, 1738), [30] Minuctti e coniri- 
dan/c (London, 1738) \ 
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KENT M SMITH 

Dunicz, Jan J6zef (Jb Lwow, 3 May 1910; d Dora, 3 
April 1945). Polish musicologist. He studied music ai 
the Lwow Conservatory until 1930 and musicology at 
the university there from 1928 to 1933, specializing m 
18th-century Polish music. Between 1934 and 1937 he 
was Adolf Chybihski’s assistant in the university and hiJ' 
doctorate dissertation, Adam Jarzqhski i jego 'Canzoni 
e Concerti\ was published at Lwow in 1938. The fol' 
lowing year he was appointed to a post in the MinistO 
of Education but after the German invasion he went into 
hiding and taught music in secret until his arrest m 



April 1944. He died in a concentration camp a year 
later. 

BIBLIOCjRAPHY 

A Chybinskr ‘Wspomnicnic o J J Dunic/u’, Ruch muzycznv 
no 8 

GERAl.D ABRAHAM 

puniecki, Stanislaw (h Lwow, 25 Nov 1839; <i Venice, 
16 Dec 1870). Polish composer. He studied the piano 
and composition under J. K. Kessler, then in Leipzig 
(1854-8), Vienna (from 1859), Brussels (with F^is) 
and Paris, where he had some lessons in orchestration 
from Berlioz. Returning to Poland in 1863, he look 
charge of the orchestra at a small Polish theatre 
in Czemowitz (now Chernovtsy). In 1864 he was 
appointed conductor at the Lwow theatre, where he 
staged his most famous operetta, Paziowte Krnhwe/ 
Marysienki (‘Queen Mary's pageboys'), a work in the 
tradition of Kurpinski and Stcfani. floping that the oper- 
etta would be performed in Warsaw, Duniccki spent 
some time there reviewing for the weekly journal Klosy. 
However, as the Warsaw Opera did not stage the work, 
he accepted the post of conductor at the Krakow 
theatre, where it was performed in 1865. Duniecki 
staged Moniuszko’s Ha/ka (1866) and Verhum nobile 
(1867), as well as several of his own operas, but despite 
hi-s efforts, the Krakow Opera did not survive He also 
wiotc articles for the weekly Kalina Duniecki left 
Poland in 1867, visiting Romania and Merano and 
finally settling in Venice 

WORKS 

[lost unless otherwise stated) 

SXAUl 

Korylla (opcrclla, 1. P Duniccki, aflci Pr novel), Lwow, IK Mav 1K59 
Kowal I. pr^cdniicscia Pr,ipi [ Hie blacksniuh fmm llie Prague suburbs| 
(melodrama). Ocriiowil?, 1S64 

Nv'd.'nicv [I'lic scDiiiuliels) (melodrama, atiei Hugo Lcs miser.iblcs). 
C/ernowit/. 1S64 

Pazjowic Kroltiwei Marysicnki [Queen Mary’s pagetxiysl (opcrclla, 2. 
P Duniecki. allei W Pol Obra/y (The piclurcsp, I wow, 16 Dec 
IK64. /’/.-AV, cxiracls cd Wild! (Krakow', IK70) 

Oo/Miki c/vli Picrws/c wraycnia I Lhe harvest festival or t list imprcs- 
sionsl (comic opera. 2. J JuMiiski), Kiakow, 29 Otl fH6‘> 

Odaliski (opcrella, 2. P Duniecki), Krakow', 9 Jan 1K66 
Pokusa [The icmplalionl (comic opera, 1, S Duniecki), Krakow. ?4 
April 1K66, as Chochlik (The gnomej. I.wow, 1869, as Sotek [ The 
imp], Prague, as lier Tculel isi los, Po/nan and Berlin, as Lutiler, 
Vienna 

Doklor Pandolfo (opcrciLa), Krakow, 1866 
Zemsla Stasi |The vengeance of Stasia] (mcWxliama). i IK67 
loc7ki panny Proci [Miss PriKi’s curls] (melodiama), < 1867 
Igor (opera, inc , P Duniecki and J Turski), 1866 9 

Incidental music Kasper Kurlinski, 1862, K S/ainochy Stasio. 1866 
orniiR WORKS 

Svm , pcif Lwow. 20 Oc t 1858 

Songs, incl Wiosniunki [The youthful ones] (B Zaleski). 1862, C o tarn 
indr7yc o kochaniu (Why dream about loving) (M Romanowski), 
Bicdnc scree u d/iewc/yny (Poor is the girl’s heart], I Ipommck (The 
«iri] 
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Tvffodntk ilu,\trowan}\ clxxii (1871), 177 

S Wosylcwski ‘Sprawu Stanistawa Dunicckicgo'. H^iadomosn luer- 
ackte, XXXI (1937), 2 
J W Reiss 'Duniecki. Slanistaw’, PSB 
^ Michalowski Opi>ry pohkte {Kii\kos\’ 19S4) 

IRENA PONIA'IOWSKA 

Dunkeld Antiphoner (GB-Eu 64). See SOURCES, ms, 
§1X, 19. 

^nn, Geoffrey (Thomas) (b London, 13 Dec 1903). 
English producer, librettist, translator and tenor. He 
studied at the RAM and then worked there as a teacher 
^nd producer, 1928-39. He sang with Nigel Playfair’s 
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company at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, and took 
part in amateur performances of works then seldom 
heard, including Idomeneo, he also gave recitals. He 
prepared several 18th-century English operas for the 
Intimate Opera Company, which he formed in 1930 
with Margaret Ritchie and Fredenck Woodhouse, and 
with which he was associated until 1939. Before the war 
he wrote librettos lor Brian Easdalc and Herbert 
Mumll His other librettos were written for Malcolm 
Williamson English Eccentrics (1964), Julius Caesar 
Jones (1966) and Ounstan and the Devil (1967). As a 
producer he staged Don Giovanni (1949) and Dido and 
Aeneas (1951) for Sadler's Wells Opera. Most notable 
among his many tran.slations, mostly done for the BBC, 
are Handel’s Sersc. Don Giovanni^ Beatrice et Benedict, 
Orphee aux enters and La belle Helene. The last two, 
used throughout the 1960s and early 1970s by Sadler’s 
Wells, were particularly felicitous. After World War 11 
he gave up singing almost entirely to concentrate on 
acting, but appeared in a semi-singing part in the famous 
first production of Sandy Wilson's Valmouth m 1958. 

ALAN BLYTH 

Dunn« Thomas (Burt) (h Aberdeen, South Dakota, 21 
Dec 1925). American conductor. Brought up in 
Baltimore, he studied there at the Peabody Con- 
servatory and at Johns Hopkins University, and later 
at Harvard and at the Amsterdam Conservatory. His 
teachers included Charles Courboin, Virgil Pox, E. 
Power Biggs and Ernest White for organ; Robert Shaw, 
G Wallace Woodworth and Ifor Jones for choral con- 
ducting, Gustav Leonhardl for harpsichord;* and Anton 
van der Horst for orchestral conducting. He held church 
appointments in Baltimore and Philadelphia, and in 
1957 became music director at the Church of the 
Incarnation, New York His reputation spread, and in 
1959 he was appointed music director of the Cantata 
Singers, impressing particularly with performances of 
Handel’s Belshazzar and Rameau’s Les Indes galantes, 
and expanding the group's repertory to include 19th- 
and 20lb-cenlury music. He founded the Festival 
Orchestra of New York (1959, disbanded in 1969). In 
1961-2 he became known to a wider public through a 
senes of Bach concerts in Carnegie Hall, giving the B 
minoi Mass with 25 singers and 26 players, forces 
approximately equal to Bach's. He gave four perform- 
ances of Messiah in 1963, each in a different version. 
In 1967 he became music director of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, Boston, which he converted from a 
conservative choral society to a forward-looking organ- 
ization whose concerts are highly diversified. He 
believes that scholarship makes it easier to arrive at 
convincing performances using appropriate forces. His 
performances are clean, transparent, rhythmic, and, in a 
broad repertory from Schiitz to Dallapiccola and 
Stravinsky, he is particularly effective in works with 
chorus He has taught at many universities and music 
.schools in the USA. 

MICHAEL STEINBERG 

Dunning, Albert {h Arnhem, 5 Aug 1936). Dutch 
musicologist. He studied with Bcmet Kempers and 
Smits van Waesberghe at the University of Amsterdam 
(I959__65), where he received the doctorate in 1969. 
From 1968 to 1970 he taught at the University of 
Tubingen. In 1970 he was a Fellow of the Istituto 
Slorico Olandcse in Rome, and then joined the faculty 
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of Syracuse University, New York, first as a visiting 
professor in September of 1971, then as a professor of 
the university’s foreign course at Poitiers. He has writ- 
ten on two 18th-century music publishers, Joseph 
Schmitt (the subject of his dissertation) and Gerhard 
Witvogcl. 

Dunning’s other 18th-century studies include the 
music of Pergolesi and Locatclli and Mozart’s canons, 
which he edited for the Ncuc Mozart-Ausgabc As a 
Renaissance scholar he has written an important mono- 
graph on the Staatsmotette (music composed specifically 
for ceremonial or state occasions), in which he examined 
the social and political circumstances surrounding these 
pieces and attempted to show their distinguishing stylis- 
tic traits. 

WRITINGS 

Jou^ph Schmilt l^'ben und Komposititmen di‘\ Kherhacher 
/Astcrziensers und Amswrdamcr Musik\'erU>^i‘r\ {1734 1791) (Am- 
sterddm, 1%?. diss . II ol Amslcrdam, 1969) 

‘Some Notes on the Biography of Carlo ’]es->anni and his Musical 
Grammar’, SMw, xxv (1962), 1 1 S 

*Zur Fragcder Aulorschaft der Ricciotti und Pergolesi /ugeschriebcnen 
“Concerti armonici ” OsienruhiMhv Akadenuc der Wlwch- 
schaften Phdo\ophisch-hi\lorisihi‘ Klasse c ( 196^), 113 

‘Pietro Locatclli tc Amsterdam herdachl’, Men.\ en meUtdu , xix (1964). 

no 

with A Koolc ‘Pietro Antonio Locatclli niciiwcbi|dragcn lotdckcnnis 
van zijn Icvcn cn werken’, TVNM, xx/l 2 (1964), S2 96 
He muziekuitgcver Gerhard Fredrik li'ilvoge/ en zipi fond\ (Utrecht, 
1966) 

‘Die “Akluclle” Musik im Zcitalter dcr Nicdcrlandcr', CtfMKH Leipzig 
1966, 181 

‘Die Dc Geer’sehen Musikalien in Leufsta musikalischc schwedisch- 
nicdcrlandischc Dcziehungcn im 18 Jh STMf, xlviii (1966), 187 
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Dunstable [Dunstapic, Dunslapell, Dumsiable), John {h 
cl 390; d 24 Dec 1453). English compo.ser He was the 
most eminent of an influential group of English com- 
posers active in the first half of the 15th century: his 
importance was recognized, during his lifetime and long 
after his death, by commentators of several nationali- 
ties. 

1 Life 2 Posthumous reputation 3 Works 4 Style and structure 

I. Like. Dunstable’s earliest surviving works date from 
cl 4 10-20, which suggests a birthdate of about 1390. 
Nothing certain is known about his career. Many at- 
tempts have been made to identify him; for example, 
with a John Dunstavylle, who was a prebendary of 
Hereford Cathedral 1419-40. However, there is still no 
firm evidence linking his name with any cathedral or 
monastic establishment, or with the Chapel Royal. He 


may at some time have been in the service of the Duke 
of Bedford: an astronomical treatise survives in St John's 
College, Cambndge, with a Latin inscription to the effect 
that ‘this little book belonged to John Dunstable ch, 
musician to the Duke of Bedford’. (The meaning of cn is 
unclear; it has been interpreted as ‘canonicus’, which 
would marginally strengthen the Hereford identifica- 
tion.) This tenuous evidence is the sole basis for the 
widely held assumption that Dunstable accompanied 
Bedford to France during the latter’s regency (1422 
35). The town of Dunstable, fortuitously, is m 
Bedfordshire, and the London church in which 
Dunstable was buried belonged lo the Duke of Bedford 
until 1432. 

The dale of death derives from an epitaph in Latin 
describing him as ‘prince of music’. Stow recorded the 
inscription, in St Stephen’s, Walbrook, before it was 
destroyed in the Great Fire of London It includes the 
words ‘In the year 1453, on the day before Christ's 
birthday, the star passed over into the heavens' 

Claudilur hcK tumulo qui coclum bcclore clauMt 
Dunslapic Joannes Astrorum con^ius illc 
Indicc novii Urania abscondita pahdere coch 
Hic vir cral lua luii.s, tua lux. libi musica pnneeps. 
Quique tuas duiccs per mundum spurserat urtes 
Anno Mil (' qualcr scmcl L tria )i^gilo Christi 
I’ndic naldlcm, sidus iransmigrai ad',uslra 
.Suscipianl proprium civem cocli sibilcivcs 

A second epitaph ‘upon John Dunstable! an astrologian. 
a mathematician, a musitian, and what not’ thus 
headed by Weever, who reported it in his Ancient Funeral 
Monuments (1631) as the tribute of John of Wheat- 
hampstcad, abbot of St Albans begins ‘This musician, 
another Michalus, this new' Ptolemy, this younger Atlas 
supporting the arc of the heavens, rests beneath the 
ashes’' 

Musicus hic Michalus alter, novusque Plholomeus. 
Junior ac Alhlas supportaris rohore cclos 
Pausal sub tincre, niclior vir dc mulicrc 
Numquam nalus cral. vicii quia labc carebal. 
hi virlulibus opes posscdit vincus omnes 
C’ui cxopiclur, sic opiandoque prccelur 
Perpctuis annis cclcbralur lama Johannis 
nunslapil. in pace requicscal cl hic sine fine 

Dunstable’s pre-eminence was first noted by Marlin 
Ic F^ranc < 1440 in a famous passage which implies that 
Dunstable had by then reached the height of his powers 
insofar as they were to influence continental composers 
Two further volumes of astronomical treatises, as- 
.sociated with him and possibly autograph, can be daieil 
respectively 1438, and not ^‘forc 1421 It has been 
suggested that his later years may therefore have been 
more actively concerned with astronomy than with 
mu.sic 

2. PosTHUMTJUS REPUTATION. Tinctoris mentionet) 
Dunstable three times. He declared in 1477 that onh 
music written during the last 40 years was considered 
by the learned to be worth hearing. Whereas Martin 
le Franc had stressed the dependence of Dufay 
Binchois upon Dunstable, Tinctoris named Ockeghem, 
Regis, Busnois, Caron and Faugues as having learnt 
their art from all three earlier men. Dunstable heads the 
lists of celebrities given by the English Carmelite, Joh" 
Hothby, and by a Spanish theorist of 1482, who 
follow^ Tinctoris in dating the ‘new art' or great 
flowering* from cl 440. He is named in Cretmi* 
deptoration on the death of Ockeghem and 
d’Amerval’s Livre de la deablerie (1508) where, 



vision of paradise, the poet saw the great musicians, 
directed by Dunstable and Dufay, composing hymns of 
praise for the angels to sing. GafTurius mentioned 
Dunstable in his Practica musica (1496), quoting the 
tenor of Veni Sancte Spiritus (no. 32) and citing him as 
jjn authority for the use of passing notes. Spataro and 
Giovanni del Lago referred in their correspondence 
(1529) to isorhythmic tenors by Dunstable, specifically 
mentioning Preco preheminencie (no 29). 

Dunstable alone came to be credited with innovations 
for which the English school as a whole was respons- 
ible. Tinctoris had described him as ‘primus inter pares' 
(‘first among equals’). Achievements of preceding cen- 
turies also came to be ascribed to him. This arose from a 
misreading of Tinctons by Sebald Heyden (1540) who, 
believing valid polyphony to be only a century old, 
asenbed its invention to Dunstable, who thence became 
Known as the ‘inventor of counterpoint'. This led to 
further confusion with the 10th-century English saint 
Dunstan which was put right by Hawkins. The claim 
that Dunstable wrote a musical treatise (as Hawkins also 
believed) was first made by Ravenscroft (1614), but his 
quotation' is in fact translated from the treatise Quatuor 
prmcipalia of 1351, ascribed in one source to Tunstede. 
Ravenscroft presumably confused the latter with 
Dunstable. Two copies of Jehan dcs Murs' LihcUus 
cantus mensurahilis ascribe the final music example to 
Dunstable (no.29): this might have appeared to apply to 
ihc whole treatise 

Most of (he known references to Dunstable were 
assembled by Lederer and Davey. Bukof?er pre.scnted 
this material in more critical fashion, but his main con- 
inbution to Dunstable scholarship was in a.ssembling 
iind editing the musical works. 

I Works Of the works listed below, no more than 20 
are known to have been copied in English sources Most 
of Dunstable’s extant music is known from the large 
Italian and German MS collections now at Trent (/- 
IRnm, TRmd. 41 pieces plus duplicates), Modena 
[M(k 32), Aosta {AO\ 24). Bologna {Be. 6, Bu 2), 
Munich {D-Mhs' 6) besides smaller sources. This led to 
the once popular assumption that Dunstable must have 
spent part of his life in Italy. Archival searches have not 
confirmed this hypothesis, which has also been 
weakened by recent discoveries of further English 
sources 

There are 51 items bearing uncontradicted ascrip- 
tions to Dunstable. The remaining works listed are 
either unascribed or have conflicting ascriptions in dif- 
Icrcnt sources. Many other works surviving in the 
continental MSS arc anonymous or labelled simply 
‘\nglicanus’ or ‘de Anglia’. More works by Dunstable 
arc undoubtedly camouflaged in this way. Stylistic 
analysis does not yet form a secure basis for attributing 
these to individual composers, except in rare cases 
Distinct personal styles are only beginning to emerge: it 
IS not always easy to distinguish between the continental 
survivals of Leoncl Power and Dunstable. The uncom- 
monly high number of contradictory ascriptions to these 
two men served to fuel the long-discredited notion that 
they were one and the same composer. A similar iden- 
hty was once proposed for Dunstable and Benet. 

Three works not printed in MB. viii (2/1970), are 
shown in the list of works below: a Magnificat., the 
ballade Je languis, and the carol / pray you all. The 
great bulk of the English carol repertory is anonymous. 
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hut it is highly probable, on statistical and stylistic 
grounds, that Dunstable wrote some. (Note, for 
example, the carol-like phrase structure of the Glona 
settings, nos.4 and 7.) Both the Magnificat and the 
ballade have also been attributed to Dufay. Two further 
pieces are included in the list of works although they are 
apparently not extant. One is another Magnificat, de- 
scribed as ‘Dunstabylls Exultavit' in an inventory dated 
1529 from King’s College, Cambridge. The other, also 
a late copy, is the Gaude flore virginali in five parts, 
recorded in the index of the Eton Choirbook but no 
longer surviving in the main part of that MS. (Several 
anonymous settings of this text survive* one which fits 
this description occurs in the same MS as another 
Dunstable work, and is credibly Etonian if unlike any 
known work by Dunstable.) 

But doubt exists even in works which bear ascriptions 
to Dunstable, too little is yet known of the authonly and 
interdependence of sources For example, Bukofzer gave 
the Mass Rex seculorum to Dunstable because he 
regarded Aosta as more reliable than the composite 
Trent sources where it is assigned to Lconel Power; yet 
SIX pieces with unique attributions in Trent should, by 
the same logic, come under suspicion. Parts of these 
sources arc closely related and do not have independent 
authority BukofVer elsewhere accepted the joint 
authority ol Aosta and Trent (Leonel) over that of 
Modena (Dunstable) and gave an Alma Redemptoris to 
Lconel But if Modena were consistent in its attributions 
to composers. Dunstable would by the same reasoning 
lose eight of his 12 isorhythmic motets, perhaps to 
Leonel who apparently wrote none. Even unique, 
unconlradicted ascriptions may thus not be reliable. 
Bukofzer accepted the attribution of O rasa bella to 
Dunstable, although it is stylistically suspect. 

Very little has been done towards a chronology on the 
basis oi' musical style, and precise datings for individual 
pieces are elusive. There is evidence of a Preco 
prehemmenne being performed in 1416, and this may 
possibly have been Dunstable's selling. Henry Vi's cor- 
onation in Pans in 1431 has been suggested as the 
occasion for Vent Sancte Spiritus (no. 32) and the Mass 
Da gaudiorum premia. Yet the piosition of the former in 
the Old Hall MS suggests a date before 1420, and the 
mass, which uses a Trinity respond, may as well have 
been wntlen for the marnage of Henry V and Catherine 
on Trimly Sunday 1420, shortly after the Treaty of 
Troyes, to which the text is well suited. A few pieces, 
including Quam pulcra es (no.44), can be dated before 
1430 because they arc already present in MSS compiled 
around this date. If these are early works, it is hard to 
find any advance in isorhythmic treatment, declamation, 
and sonorous, consonant writing elsewhere. 

4 Stylf and structure. Bukofzer defined seven 
categories for the stylistic classification of Dunstable’s 
works (most recently in NOHM, iii, 186). These are in 
fact partly structural, partly stylistic. They often overlap 
or adjoin and may be simplified as in the following 
discussion. 

Isorhvthm. a plainsong tenor is the lowest of three or 
four parts (except in Salve scema sanctitatLs). The 
isorhythm may apply to the tenor only (as in the mass 
settings and Specialis virgo) or to all voices (as in most 
of the motets). Sometimes there is an introduction or 
postlude external to the isorhythmic structure. TTie 
motets usually have three sections with tenor reduction 
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in the ratio 3:2:1 or 6 : 4 : 3, each subdivided into two 
or three taleae. The traditional conflicting texts, so alien 
to declamatory principles, are retained in all the motets 
except Specialis virgo, though they are often related by 
vivid alliteration (as in Preco preheminencie principe 
precessit I Precursor premittitur populum parare). 

Plainsong basis but non-isorhythmic: the plainsong 
may be in any of the three parts (see list of works). If the 
plainsong is in an upper voice it is more likely to be 
ornamented (e.g. Ave regina celorum, Regina celi). 

Tree treble' or 'ballade’ style: compositions with a 
freely composed melodic line and two slower supporting 
parts form the greater part of Dunstable's output, and it 
is probably on these that his innovating reputation 
depends. Traces of plainsong paraphrase are, however, 
constantly turning up in apparently Tree' trebles (Kyries, 
nos.69 and 71, Alma Redemptoris mater ^ no.40, 
Descendi in or turn meum, no. 73, Veni Sancte Spiritus. 
no.32). 

Declamation: the music of Quam pulcra es (no.44) is 
conceived as a vehicle for the clear presentation of the 
text. Accentuation is careful, and most syllables fall 
simultaneously. No other piece is declamatory to this 
degree. Short passages in Salve regina mater mire (ex. 
la) and Sancta Dei genitrix are textually focussed in 
only two and one voices respectively. Descendi in ortum 
meum, probably a late work, shows staggered 
declamation, as in ex.l^. 

EK.l(a) 

Te de-pre-can - lei fle-bi-lcs mi se ri -e 



(b) 

re - ver-te - re_ su - na - 



The main initiative towards linking pairs of mass 
movements, and eventually to unifying all movements of 
the Ordinary by the use of a single tenor, seems to have 
been taken jointly by Dunstable and Power (though the 
early cyclic masses are badly plagued by conflicting 
ascriptions). Of the pairings presented by Bukofzer, 
only two bear scrutiny, and these may be remnants of 
complete mass cycles, dismembered by accidents of 
copying and survival, as can now be shown for the cycle 
on Da gaudiorum premia. Many apparent pairings of 
Gloria and Credo, Sanctus and Agnus, may be accen- 
tuated by a continental scribal habit of pairing move- 
ments which have no intrinsic connection, and also by 
their failure to record many troped Kyries belonging 
to English masses. The natural affinity between, 
respectively, syllabic and melismatic movements, may 
effectively disguise loosely unified cyclic masses. 
Dunstable used isorhythm in two of the cycles (or 
partial cycles) for which his authorship is 


uncontradicted. Another pair (nos. 11 and 12), in four 
parts, is linked by parallel structure (vocal scoring and 
mensurations). The Mass Rex seculorum bases all five 
movements on a common tenor in different rhythmic 
dispositions. The tenor of the Mass (nos.71, 5^9^ 
shows considerable melodic freedom as well. There is 
as yet, no use of unifying mottos in the upper parts. 

The techniques of composition outlin^ above giy^ 
little impression of Dunstable's personal dialect of t})^. 
English musical language (insofar as it can be extricated 
from that of his contemporaries and disciples), which is 
evident over the whole range of his compositions. 

What then characterized the contenance angloise {sev 
Martin le franc) as it was practised by DunstahU ’ 
The melodic lines of his upper voices are made up of ai 
least four types of movement: a basically conjunct 
progression with few leaps, short note values and 
virtually no rhythmic tautology (as in ex. 2a). The 
stepwise motion may alternate with 3rds, creating 
interesting asymmetneal patterns, and with a similar 
avoidance of rhythmic tautology (ex.2a, bars 64-6, and 
ex.26). Again, the movement may pe largely triadic, 
with very little stepwise movemmt, and usually 
perceptibly slower than the more coi\junct lines (as lii 
ex. 2c). The melodic line often unfoldk very gradually, 
exploring all the possibilities of the noms first presented 
before higher or lower ones are added. A rising inadic 
phrase (ex.2J, or variants upon it), often rising to the 
major 6th, opens many of Dunstable's compositions 
Finally, he sometimes used a declamatory line with 
many repeated notes, often syllabic in texting, but not 
necessanly well declaimed by later standards (ex 2c) 

Ex 2(a) 

* o - cu - 


(b) 

A - gnus De 


(c) 



ge-ni'lum non fa-ctuni„ con sub^un • ti - a Icm 



eta sunt 



Kx3(i) 

•v-iiJk An[na 
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In combining voices, we may find an interplay which 
is almost hockel-like (as in ex. 3a). Rhythmic imitation 
is a natural consequence of this relationship, but is 
rarely extended for more than two bars. The few 
examples of pitch imitation arc confined to one bar, even 
when the imitation could have been continued: 
Dunstable clearly did not regard imitation as a virtue to 
be practised wherever possible (ex.3/>, involving three 
of the four voices, is one of the most advanced 
examples). This kind of textural interplay is sometimes 
found in conjunction with the declamatory and triadic 
types of melodic line, as in ex 3r, where the de- 
clamatory style is applied to the tcxtless Amen. 

The harmony is predominantly major in sound, and 
dissonances are usually approached with care. (The dis- 
sonances in ex.3f arise only between the middle two 
parts and result from independence of line; in cx.3/), 
bars 70 71 are abnormally rough, but the sources are 
unanimous in this reading.) The so-called 'pan-consonant’ 
style (Quant pulcra ev, no.44, and Sancta Maria non 
est, no.48, provide good examples) owes much to the 
harmonic use of the 3rd to yield maximum sonority, as 
well as to Its melodic use in exposed positions (ex. la). 

Most of his music is in three parts, except for the 
isorhythmic motets, which arc mostly for four. Lengthy 
duets occur within all these styles (though not always in 
shorter pieces) and may occupy as much as a third of a 
composition. It is in duets that the English handling of 
discant is seen at its most perfect, with a high proportion 
of vertical 3rds and 6ths (characteristic intervals in any 
case between discantus and tenor parts in English com- 
positions), but rarely more than three or four successive 
parallel intervals (see ex ?>d). In the duets between the 
upper voices of isorhythmic motets, parallel motion is 
often avoided by crossing of parts. Ducts and full 
sections (marked in some MSS for soloists and chorus 
respectively) are often contrasted by the use of faster 
note values and harmonic rhythm for the former. 

Although the two lower parts of a three-part piece 
may be virtually equal in range, the contratenor tends to 
be higher in tessitura and more rhythmically active than 
in average contemporary continental pieces. This may 
be linked with an English tendency to supply text for 
contratenor parts in some mass settings, text which was 
usually ignored by continental scribes. 

The overwhelming majority of Dunstable’s works 
start in triple time. Duple-time openings arc confined to 
four mass movements, one antiphon and O rosa bella. 
Except in a few short pieces (and the longer, anonymous 
Credo, no. 10), which are in triple time throughout, there 
is usually a change to duple time about midway, and 
there may also be a shorter, final return to triple time 
towards the end. 


WORKS 

Miiion; Dunstable Complete Works,cAM Bukofzer,MB.vni( 1953 .rcv. 2 /t 970 byM.Bcnl,I 

MASS ('YCLES AND INTHUIELATED MASS M11VCMENT.S 


Beniand B Trowcll adding nos.36a, 69-73) [MB] 


Tale 

Voices No in MB 

('redo 

n. 12 

<j!onu, Credo 

15, 16 

‘ivrit. Giorm. Credo, Sanctus 

69. 72. 
17, 18 

Gloria. Credo. Sanctus. 

^Rnus Dei 

70, 19^ 22 

Gloria, Credo. Sanctus, 

^Rnus Dci 

71, 56 -9 


Remarks 


rhythmic, on ‘Jesu Chnsie Fill Dei 

rhythmic, on ‘Da gaudiorum premia'. Sanctus anon 

clK on Ro sconlorum', also altrib Uoncl Power 

clK mass, also altnb Benet ard Leonel Power 
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Title 


Voices No in MB 


Remarks 


Kync 

Kyne 

Glona 

Glona 

Gloria 

Gloria 

Gloria 

Credo 

Credo 

Credo 

Sanctus 

Sanctus 

Sanctus 

Agnus Dei 

Alma Redemptons 
Alma Redemptons 
Ascendit Chnstus 

Avc mans stclla 

Ave rcgina celorum, avc domina 
Beata Dei genitnx 
Beata mater 

Crux fidelis 

Desoendi in ortum meum 
Gaude flore virginali 
Gaude virgo Katerina 
Gloria sanctorum 
Magnificat (2 versions) 
Magmticat 
Magnificat 
O crux glonusa 

Quam pulcra e$ 

Regina cell 

Salve mater salvatoris 

Salve regina mater mire 

Salve regina mater misencordie 

Salve regina misencordie 

Sancta Dei genitnx 

Sancta Mana, non esl tibi similis 

Sancta Mana, succurre miscns 

Speciosa facta cs 

Sub tuam protectionem 


Albanus roseo rutilat/Quoque ferendus 
eras/Albanus domini laudans 
Ave regina celorum, ave decus/Avc mater 
expers pans/ Ave mundi spes Mana 
Chnste sanctorum dccus/Tibi Chnstc 
splendor Patns/Tibi Chnste 
Dies dignus decorari/E>cmon dolens dum 
domatur/Istc confessor 
Gaude felix Anna/Gaude mater mains 
ChnsU/Anna parens 

Gaude virgo salutata/Gaude virgo singu- 
lans/Virgo mater comprobans/Ave 
gemma 

Preco preheminencie/Prccursor premittitur/ 
[textless]/Inter natos mulierum 
Salve scema sanciitatis/Salve salus servu- 
lorum/Cantant cell agmma/ftextless] 
Specialis virgo/Specialis virgo/Salve 
parens 

Veni Sancte Spintus et cmitte/Veni Sancte 
Spiritus et infunde/Veni Creator Spintus/ 
Mentes tuorum 

Veni Sancte Spintus et emittc/Consolator 

optime/Sancu Spintus assit 

Itextless] 

[textlessj 
Nesaens mater 


Durer ne puis 
1 pray you all 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


65 One v survives complete, the others are fragmentary (see Bent, Dunstable) 

2 TScnbal painng with Credo no 10 

3 Also altnb Leonel Power 

4 

7 Scnbal painng with Credo no 8 

9 Trope ‘Spintus el almc', ’’scnbal painng with Credo no It) 

5 

8 Scnbal pairing with Gloria no 7 

10 Anon , scnbal pairing with Glona no 2 or Glona no 9 

6 

68 Anon , scnbal pairing with Agnus Dei no. 14 

1 3 Sanctus melody Sarum no 2 in third voice 

14 Agnus Dei melody Sarum no 5 in third voice 


OTHER SETTINOS 

3 40 

3 60 

3 61 


3 35 

3 37 

3 41 

3 42 

3 39 


4 73 

5 

3 52 

3 43 

3 36, 36a 

3 

1 53 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


38 

62 

45 
63 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 


SACRED LATIN TEXTS 

Marian ant for Vespers and processions, also uttnb Leonel Power 
Marian ant for Vespers and processions, also attnb Leonel Power 
Manan ant for Assumption BVM and priKcssions, also attnb 
Forest, plainsong ‘Alma Redemptons' in third voice 
Hymn to the BVM. plainsong in third voice 
Manan ant, plainsong in third voice 

Marian ant for Lauds, Vespers and processions, also attnb Binchois 
Manan ant for Nativity of the BVM and other occksiuns. also attnb 
Binchois I 

Ant for Saturday after Trinity Sunday, sung beforeyhe Cross, plainsong 
in second (also first) voice 
Manan ant 

Not extant sec (}3 above \ 

Sequence to St Calherinc \ 

Sequence to the BVM 

Plainsong of cunticic in first voice. 2nd version alterna^im 
Not extant, sec <J3 above 

Also attnb Dufay, attnb Dunstable in D~Mhs 

Processional ant sung before the cross Vespers Saturday after Irinitv 
Sunday 

Processional ant to the BVM. 'Dunstapell' etased, Egidius' added, in 
I- AO (see Binc hois, (<ii i i.s i» bins dm) 

Marian ant, plainsong in first voice 
Sequence to the BVM also attnb Leonel Power 
Marian ant, iror»e of 'Salve regina' 

Trope ‘Virgo mater', als attnb Leonel Power 
Manan ant trope ‘Virgo mater' 

For the OHice, All Saints' Day 
Processional lespond and ant to the BVM 
Munan ant for the Magnificat 
Prtx:cssional ant to the BVM 

Manan ant for Vespers of the Conception and Nativity of the BVM, 

2 keyboard arrs in the Buxhcim Organbook extant (MB. nos 5|u b) 


LSORIIYIHMK' MOmS 

3 23 To St Alban, ant 'Primus in anglorum' from rhymed Ollicc 'Intlita 

martyrn' in 1 

3 24 To the BVM. seq ‘Avc mundi spes’ in T 


3 


25 To St Michael: hymn 'Tibi Chnste splendor Pains’ in T 


3 

3 


4 


26 To St Germanus, hymn ‘Iste confessor' (Vespers for Nativity ol a 

C onfessoi ) in T 

27 To St Anne, verse of respond ‘Matronarum hec matrona' from rhymed 

Office ‘Felix Anna' in T 

28 Seq to the BVM 


4 

4 

3 

4 


29 Ant ‘Inter natos' from Nativity of St John the Baptist m T 

30 To St Catherine, T fiom repclcnda of respond ‘Virgo flagellatur 

31 T from seq ‘Post parlum Virgo Mana’ (Assumption of the BVM) 

32 Hymn ‘Veni Creator’ for Whitsunday 

33 Hymn ‘Veni Creator’ and sequence ‘Sancti Spintus assit’ for Whitsunda) 

34 Bukofzcr supplies editonally the text of the Manan ant ‘Nescicns mater 

66 Only T survives (in treatise) 

67 Fragment of T only (rhythmicized plainsong) quoted by Morley m 

and Easte Introduction (London, 1597), p.l78, probably fro*” 
rhythmic motet 
SECULAR AND VERNACULAR 

64 Rondeau; also attnb. Bedyngham 

Carol; anon., but attnb. ‘J D ’ in earliest source, ed in MB, iv (19.V1. 
no 15 (=-65) 
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your^ , Afg 

3 

Puisque m'aniour 


fti mark v 

Ballade. Dunstable’s name erased and replaced bv Dufay's [I^I Rmn 92) 
Modihed bulla la. also attnb Hcdyngham, exceptionally wickly copied 
and recomposed, 2 keyboaid arrs in the Buxheim Organbi>ok 
(MB. nos 54a b) 

Rondeau. I keyboard arr (Buxheim Organbook) and 4 diflcreiil 2-parl 
versions (m (./(-/.Am litus A XXVI) survive (MB, nos 55a b) 


Title 


je languis en pilcux martire 
0 rosa bella T L Giuslirauni) 
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Duny, Egide. See DlJNl, EGIDIO. 

Duo. A term frequently applied, in preference to Dufi 
( of which it IS the exact French equivalent), to 
instrumental compositions for two performers. It is 
sometimes applied to vocal duels m the Renaissance and 
edily Baroque periods (d^'e BlClNiiiM). The instrumental 
form flounshed particularly dunng the 18lh century 
rhe term ‘duo' is sometimes coupled with an adjective, 
for example in Weber's Grand duo conceriant op. 48 for 
dcirinet and piano, it is also sometimes used to refer to 
the performers who play music for two instruments 

Duodecima (It ). Twflith. 

Duodezime (Ger.) Twi-lfih 

Duodrama. Melodrama m which two principal char- 
dcters are involved, speaking in alternation with (or 
accompanied by) the orchestra; examples were com- 
posed by Georg Benda {Ariadne auf Naxos, 1775). 

Duparc, Elisabeth (‘Franccsina’] {d 71778). French 
soprano. She was trained in Italy, and engaged by the 
Opera of the Nobility for London in autumn 1736. She 
sang privately before the royal family at Ken,sington 
t'dlace on 15 November, and also ‘performed several 
Dances to the entire Satisfaction of the Court’. She 
made her King’s Theatre debut on 23 November in 
Basse's Siroe^ and sang that season in Broschi's 
Metope, Pescetti’s Demetrio, Vcracim's La clemenza di 
Tito and Duni’s Demofoonte. Heidegger re-engaged her 
for the following (1737-8) season, when she appeared in 
Ihc pasticcio Ar,sace, Pescetti's La conquista del vello 
(l<^ro, the Handel pasticcio Alessandro Sexero and 
^eracini’s Partenio, as well as Handel's new operas 
Taramondo (Clotilde) on 3 January 1738 and Sersc 
(Rosilda) on 1 5 April. From then she was known almost 
exclusively as a Handel singer. She was his leading 
^^prano at the King’s Theatre in the early months of 
•'39, at Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1739-40 and 1740-41, 


at C ovenl Garden in early 1744 and 1746, and again at 
the King s 1 heatre in the long but unsuccessful winter 
season of 1744-5. He paid her £400 on 11 May 1745. 
She was in the first performances of Saul (Michal), 
Israel in L^vpt and probably Jupiter in Argos between 
January and May 1739, the Ode jor St Cecilia’s Day 
and L/ Allegro (the Penseroso airs) in 1739-40, Imeneo 
(Rosmene) and Deidamia (title role) in 1740-41, 
Semele (title role) and Joseph and his Brethren 
(Asenath) in 1744. Hercules (lole) and Belshazzar 
(Nitocris) in 1745, and the Occasional Oratorio in 



Elisabeth Duparc mezzotint {1737) by John Faber after 
George Knapton 


1746 She sang Galatea in the two-act English Acis and 
Galatea (December 1739), as well as in the bilingual 
version (February 1741), the title roles in Esther (March 
1740) and Deborah (November 1744), Delilah and one 
of the anonymous women m Samson (1744 and 1745), 
and in Alexander’s Feast (1739) and Messiah (April 
1745) In oratorio .she usually sang in English, but at the 
second performance of Israel in Egypt (11 April 1739) 
Handel added three Italian anas (and one English) for 
her. Though seldom heard at concerts, she had a part in 
a ‘New Eclogue’ by Veracini at the New Haymarkct 
Theatre on 9 March 1741 and sang Handel arias at the 
annual Musicians Fund benefit at Covent Garden on 10 
Apnl 1745. In winter 1751-2 she reappeared in a series 
of concerts at the Great Room, Dean Street. 

Francesina's bright -loprano improved greatly under 
Handel’s tuition, and she became a worthy successor to 
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Strada and even Cuzzoni. Many of her arias resemble 
Cuzzoni's in their demand for rapid and agile decora- 
tion, frequent trills and a melodious warbling style; the 
ornaments of ‘Myself I shall adore' in Semele echo more 
than one of Cleopatra's arias in Giulia Cesare. Fran- 
cesina was particularly successful in bird songs - 
‘Nasconde Tusignol’ in Deidamia, ‘Sweet bird’ in 
V Allegro and ‘The morning lark’ in Semcle were all 
composed for her - but Handel’s high opinion of her 
powers of characterization and all-round musicianship 
is clear from the many superb parts he gave her, 
especially Semele, I ole and Nitocris. She enjoyed a 
triumph as Semele. Mrs Dclany wrote after the first 
night; ‘Francesina is extremely improved, her notes arc 
more distinct, and there is something in her running- 
divisions that is quite surprising. She was much ap- 
plauded’. Burney ranked her as a singer of the second 
class, but also wrote of ‘her lark-likc execution', ‘a light, 
airy, pleasing movement, suited to [her] active throat’, 
and (of her part in Faramondo) ‘that natural warble, and 
agility of voice, which Handel afterwards seems to have 
had great pleasure in displaying’. Her compass was c' to 
h'\ but in the later parts Handel treated her top notes 
with caution; he transposed three of Semele’s arias down 
a tone, and when he look her up to he had the 
violins doubling. A portrait of Francesina by George 
Knapton was engraved in mezzotint by John Faber 
(1737; see illustration). WINTON DfcAN 

Duparc [Fouques Duparc], (Marie Eugene) Henri {h 
Pans, 21 Jan 1848, d Mont-de-Marsan, 12 Feb 1933) 
French composer. At the Jesuit College of Vaugirard in 
Paris he had Cesar Franck as his piano teacher, and 
while studying law he found lime for composition les- 
sons from Franck, writing and in some cases publishing 
a number of works which he later destroyed. Of five 
melodies for voice and piano, published in 1868, he 
wished only Soupir and Chanson mste preserved, but 
Serenade, Romance de Mignon and Le galop were later 
reclaimed and, though not forming part of the strict 
canon of the composer’s works, provide intere.sling 
evidence of the influences of Gounod, Liszt and Wagner 
A duet. La fuite, was later published with the com- 
poser’s assent. Of his orchestral essays, a symphonic 
poem Lenore after Burger’s ballad, written in 1875, was 
performed on several occasions at the lime, and the 
nocturne Aux etoiles is all that was eventually preserved 
of a Po^me nocturne performed in 1894. An opera 
Roussalka based on Pushkin was never finished, when 
Duparc abandoned composition in 1885, his completed 
and acknowledged artistic legacy consisted simply of 13 
songs compo.sed between 1868 and 1884. 

The cause of his abandoning composition was a neur- 
asthenic condition, no doubt of physical origin but 
predominantly psychological in its manifestations of 
crippling hyperaesthesia. Far from being insane, Duparc 
led a very quiet but otherwise normal life, at first in 
south-western France and later in Switzerland, devoted 
to his wife and family, he continued to read, to interest 
himself in music (but not to compose) and to execute 
water colours, pastels and sepia drawings until he 
became blind. A visit to Lourdes in 1906 with Paul 
Claudel and Francis Jammes was the occasion of an 
experience that greatly increased his already deeply 
religious cast of mind, and his private journal witnesses 
to the sincerity and intensity of his inner life. A charac- 
teristic entry dated 1916 refers to his blindness; ‘Have I 


not loved too well the beauty of .shapes and colours, and 
does not God wish me to live from now on a more 
interior life concerned solely with Him?’ He had a very 
French wit, often biting but never cruel, and his charac 
teristic humour may be seen in a letter to his close friend 
Ernest Chausson, who was agonizing over the com- 
position of his opera Le Roi Arthus' 

Since you’ve gol lhal fearsome old batllc-axe Guinevere by ihc short 
hairs, give her a good shaking, when you’ve gutted her properly, you'n 
Hnd It easier to settle the quarrel with her old cuckold of a husbaml 

Duparc lived on, blind and latterly paralysed, to I 933 
The extreme sensibility which was to cripple him 
psychologically at the age of 36 was reflected m 
Duparc’s attitude to music from the outset. His admir- 
ation, like that of all Franck’s pupils, was directed 
primarily to Bach, Beethoven (especially the Ninth 
Symphony and last quartets) and, among contempor 
arics, Wagner. Duparc heard Wagner performances m 
Munich in 1869 and, as Liszt’s guest, met Wagner the 
same year at Weimar. In 1879 he visited Bayreuth with 
Chabrier, one of a number of visits both earlier and 
later He even tried to persuade Wa^er to abandon the 
realistic production of his works in favour of a simple 
symbolism - Briinnhildc, he believed, should be sm 
rounded at the end of Die Walkure by a simple ‘circle 0! 
light' rather than stage flames In thii as in other aes 
thetic matters, he was in advance of his limes He was 
among the earliest brench admirers of Tolstoy's Hm 
and Peace, of Ibsen's plays, of I rcnch piimitive paim 
mgs and of oriental art, not only Japanese prints but 
Japanese theatre and Cambodian dancing, both of which 
he saw at the Pans exhibition of 1900 He was a great 
Dante enthusiast, an early champion of Baudelaire jnd 
Verlaine, and deeply attached to Mistral's poetry 
The foundation of Duparc's artrstic .sensibility was 
not far removed from lhal of his malady. The criterKM: 
suggested by his ‘je veux etre emu' is the .same as that ol 
Lekeu’s ‘pour moi I'art est mfinimcnt sentimenlar and 
the emotional temperature of the Franck circle first 
attracted and then further stimulated these prccariousK 
balanced addicts ol feeling. Duparc’s songs arc 
preserved from the mawkishness that someliincs inai'' 
Franck’s own music, and more often lhal of his wcakti 
disciples, by the innate taste shown in his choice ot 
poems (confirmed by his enthusiasm for the ausicrc 
virtues of primitive painting and Japanese theatre), and 
by the solidity and painstaking finish of his cralisiTun 
ship, the result, in many ca.ses, of countless revisions 
Even when the form of a song, or its accompaniment 
suggests the romance de salon, Duparc transcends 'hr 
genre. The rippling chordal figuration of Chanson tnsu, 
for instance, clothes an ambitious and beautiluHy 
designed harmonic structure (e.g. the excursion from ihc 
tonic Ej? major, through Gfci (Fjf), A major, D ma|or 
minor back to Ej?). In L’invitation an voyage the gentb 
insistent oscillation over an open 5th is contrasted wit 
the complete stillness of the refrain, reintroduced m i 
last (major) verse against an echo from the first (minor) 
Many of the songs are strophic with variations. 
complexity of the vocal line depends on the nature ol t ^ 
poem. It is simplest in Thcophile Gautier’s ballade « 
pays ait se fait la guerre, where the dramatic dement 
more naive and more theatrical than in J 

Rosemonde, where the syncopated dotted rhythm a ^ 
interrupted cadences give this interior drama a sm‘ ^ 
character, enhanced by the concentrated 1 

harmonic tensions of the final verse (whose pos 



recalls that of Schumann s Ich hah im Truum 
The shifting chromaticism produced by the enharmonic 
modulations of Soupir, though sustained by a single 
rhythmic pattern, shows a distinct Wagnerian influence, 
t his IS even clearer in the minor 9lh chords of Elegie 
and the deliberate Tristanisms* of Extasc. 

Only one of Duparc’s songs. La vague et la clocke, 
was designed for the orchestra, and it is not as strictly 
unified as the songs composed with piano accompani- 
ment. The composer orchestrated the accompaniments 
ot Chanson triste^ Au pays ou se fait la guerre, 
L'mvitation au voyage, Le manoir de Rosemonde, 
Phidyle, Testament and La vie ant^rieure-, but although 
he complained to Chausson that he ‘would never learn 
10 wnte well for the piano', the piano versions arc in 
each case preferable. Their chief fault lies in a readiness 
to fill out harmonies by broken chord figuration 
{Phuiyle, Testament), perhaps to counteract the static 
character of the bass lines as well as to provide that 
hctitious amplitude that was the bane of Franck's pupils 
in general. A fondness for harmonic progressions based 
on consecutive 5ths (as in Iximento) did not exclude 
carefully worked contrapuntal detail in the inner voices 
of the accompaniments. In his handling of French 
prosody Duparc was no more scrupulous than other 
1 rcnch composers of the day, as his setting of Chanson 
iristc shows, but his feeling for poetic atmosphere and 
his ability to communicate it in music was unequalled 
among his contemporaries He was unique m giving the 
French melodic a musical substance, an emotional inten- 
sity and a unity of poem and music that were not to be 
equalled until the songs of Faurc's maturity. 

WORKS 

(oniu Stratton hv < ttmposer all printed works published in Pans) 
fAliiioiis Ctnq melodies, <»p 2 (Pans, |CJ 

Ret ueil iie nu lodies (Pans, 1 894, rev 2; 1 894) | R] 

Souvello edition tomplete (Pans, 1911) [N] 

St>N(.S 

(hanson instc (H Ca/alis), Pjj, 1868('M), C*, final version (1902). N'*, 
orrh version (1912) 

Snupii (S Pru(lhoinmc). d, 1869('>8). C; hnal version (1902). N** 
Konianu'dc- Mignon(V Wilder, after Goethe Kennstdudas Land),!:, 
1869. (. ’ 

Serenade ((i Maic), G, 1869, C-* 

U galop (Prudhomme), g, 1869, C*, cd C Panzera (1948) 

pays ou se fait la guerre (T (iautier), f, ‘M869 70, Journal de 
musiquc, cd A Gouzicn. i (1877). no 51, suppl , orchd < 1876, final 
version N'\ rev orch version 'M91 1 l-Mn d ) [orig title Absence, 
intended lor opera RoussaikaJ 

L’lnvitaiion au voyage (C Baudelaire), t. 1870, R’, N‘, orch version 
'M«92-?5 (n d ) 

U vague cl la cloche ( ! C'oppcc), c, 1871, orch acc . R ’ ( 1 st edn arr pf 
b) d’Indy, 2nd edn arr. pf by composer). N^ orch version (r 1913) 
fclegieiT Moore, irans ’E Mac Swincy), f, 1874. journal dc Musiquc. 

II (1878), no 85, suppl , final version (1902), N'® 
txiase(j Labor), D, 1874, ’’rev 1884, N* 

Lc manoir dc Rosemonde (R dc Bonnieres), d, 1879C^82). R®, N*^. 
^rchd by 1912 (n.d ) 

Serenade florcnlinc (Labor), h, 7 1 880 -81 (‘'83), R^ 

Phidylc (Leconte de Lisle), An, 1882, R\ N\ orch version 1891 2 
( 1909 ) 

Lamcnio (Gautier), d. 1883(75), R\ 

Icstamenl (A, Silvestre). c, 1883(^5), R". N*. orch version 1900-01, 
rev 1911 13 (nd) 

La VIC anterieurc (Baudelaire), 1884 (1902), N‘^ orch version 
'911-n (n d.) 

tacillemcnt CO, f l886. me , deslroyed 
OTHFR VCKAL 

8oussalku (opera, 3. Duparc, after Pushkin), ■^I879-'N5. me., 
ucsiroyed 

^ncdicai vobis Dominus, motet, STB, 1882 (1920) 

I fuiic, duct, S, T, pf, 1871 (1903) 

. ORCHESTRAL 

I ® ^ (Landlcr), by 1874, perf. Paris, Soci6tc National. 24 Jan 
' P(^ P'*- archives of Editions Salabert 

I rric nocturne* 1 Aux etoiles. 2 Lutins cl follels. 3 Duo L’aurore, 
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IvCnore, G. sym poem, 187,5 (71894- .5) 

^ k Roussalka), *>1892; MS copy by E Anscr- 

Editions Salabert 

firl'j"'' <”■*• by 3. S Bach, iranscr orch. MS 

formerly m private collection of E Anscrmei 

o . OTHER instrumental 

M^mc d* ArmignaJ’ pnvale collection of composer’s daughter, 

^ d’AmagnaJ'^^ printed, not pubd, copy in collection of Mmc 

151 Feuilles volanlcs, pf. op 1, 71867-9 (1869) 

i^aulicu. pf, 1869, MS in collection of Mme d’Armagnac 

- preludes and fugues, org. by J S Bach, iranscr 2 pf (1903) 

6 org works by C Franck, transcr 2 pf (1908) 
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Duphly [Dufly, Du Phly etc], Jacques {h Rouen, 12 Jan 
1715, d Paris, 15 July 1789). French harpsichordist 
and composer. He was the son of Jacques-Agathe 
Duphly and Marie-Louise Boivin of the parish of St 
Eloi, whose registers supply the little that is known of 
his early life. On 11 September 1734 Me sicur Ehifliq, 
organist of the cathedral of Evreux’ applied for a posi- 
tion at St Eloi; the register goes on to make clear that he 
had been trained by Dagincour at Rouen, went to 
Evreux (cl 732) for what must have been his first ap- 
pointment (he was only 19 when he resigned from it) 
and returned to his native parish. His tenure at St Eloi 
began inauspiciously with his being shut out of the 
organ loft by his aged predecessor; but the church 
quickly changed the locks. To St Eloi he added Notre 
Dame de la Ronde in 1740, his sister Marie- Anne- 
Agathe filling in when duties conflicted. He left both 
appointments in 1 742 and moved to Paris; according to 
the clerk of St Eloi, it was affaires that drew him there. 
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but other reports suggest that it was the realization that 
he would do better as a specialist of the harpsichord in 
Paris than as an organist in Rouen. Pierre-Louis 
Daquin, son of the organist, said of ‘Duflitz' in 1 752: 

For some time he was organist at Rouen, but doubtless finding that he 
had a greater gift for the harpsichord, he abandoned his first instrument 
One may suppose that he did well, since he passes in Pans for a very 
good harpsichordist He has much lightness of touch and a certain 
softness which, sustained by ornaments, marvellously render thecharac- 
ter of his pieces 

Marpurg (1754) remarked that ‘Duphly, a pupil of 
Dagincour, plays the harpsichord only, in order, as he 
says, not to spoil his hand with the organ. He lives in 
Paris, where he instructs the leading families'. 

His reputation seems to have reached its peak in the 
1750s and 1760s. Marpurg's Raccolta delle piit move 
composizioni di clavicembalo, ii (1757) contains a pair 
of rondeaux from Duphly's first book. In 1764 Walsh 
brought out an edition of his second book; in 1765 the 
20-year-old Richard Fitzwilliam was studying with him. 
That year Pascal Taskin, the harpsichord maker, 
reckoned 'DuOy* among the best teachers in Paris, along 
with Armand-Louis Couperin, Balbastre and Lcgrand. 
The article on fingering in Rousseau’s Dictionnaire 
(1768) contains rules which the author presents ‘with 
confidence, because 1 have them from M Dupli, excel- 
lent harpsichord teacher who possesses above all perfec- 
tion in fingering’ (though either Duphly or Rousseau 
overlooked the fact that these ‘rules’ were lifted word for 
word from Rameau’s, in his Pieces de clavessin of 
1724). The titles and dedications of Duphly’s pieces 
show him to have been a part of the inner circle of 
professional and aristocratic connoisseurs; yet he seems 
to have been unambitious and content with a simple life. 
Daquin wrote that ‘in general his pieces are sweet and 
amiable: they take after their father'. Although this 
represents a curious judgment of his music, which is 
more often flashy and energetic, it may reflect a nature 
that allowed him to drift gently from view to a point of 
obscurity where it became necessary to inquire in the 
Journal general de la France (27 November 1788) 
‘what has become of M Duphlis, former harpsichord 
teacher in Paris, where he was in 1767. If he no longer 
exists, one would like to know his heirs, to whom there 
is something to communicate’. When he died, the next 
year, no heirs appeared; even his sister could not be 
located. But his will and the inventory of his effects 
show that he had been living in modest comfort in a 
small apartment overlooking the garden in the Hotel de 
Juigne. His dedication of his last pieces to the 
Marchioness of Juigne, 21 years before, did not exempt 
him from paying 300 livres a year for rent. Evidently 
Duphly never married: his chief legatee was his manser- 
vant of 30 years. There was not even a harpsichord. 

Dagincour may have been Duphly’s teacher, but 
Rameau’s harpsichord music served as Duphly’s chief 
model. Rameau’s shadow falls on themes (the courante 
La Boucon in book 1 begins like Rameau’s E minor 
courante, transformed in metre) and on whole pieces 
{Les colombes in book 2 - which Daquin must have 
meant when he said of Duphly’s music: ‘On connait les 
tourterelles, qui affectent le coeur* - is almost a con- 
densed paraphrase of La timide from Rameau’s Pieces 
de clavecin en concerts^ 1741). Scarlatti’s fast 3/8 son- 
atas have their echo in La De Caze (book 2) and La De 
la Tour (book 3), and Dagincour (or Couperin, whom 
Dagincour imitated) can be felt in a rondeau in C (book 
1) and La De Brissac (book 2), among other pieces. 


Book 3 mixes solos and two sonata-like groups with 
violin accompaniment; the latter are singularly 
unimaginative in their use of the violin, which seems to 
have been more a hindrance than a resource. Two solo 
groups in F minor and D are excellent, however. The 
first consists of a sombre rondeau in bass-viol range 
called La Forqueray after the late virtuoso of that 
instrument, a brilliant chaconne of 285 bars, and a 
savage tirade entitled La Midie and marked 'vivement 
et fort'. In the 12 years between books 3 and 4 fashion 
passed Duphly by: book 4 contains but six half-hearted 
essays in Alberti-bass style. 
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Edition' y Duphly /*i^re.v/)o«rr/aver//», Lepupitre, i,cd. F. Pctii(Paris 
1967) 

{printed works published in Paris unless otherwise stated) 

Kbd Pieces de clavecin (1744), Second livre de pidccs de clavecin 
(1748), as A Collection of Lessons for the Harpsichord (London, 
n.d ). Troisieme livrc de pieces dc clavean (1758), 3 pieces cd I 
Volant-Panel (Pans, 1961), Quatneme livre de pi6ces de clavecin 
(1768), from which La de Drummond, air. Iv, hpd as Rondeau 
gracieux, in Collection lynquc (1774) < 

Pedagogical' figured bass method, 1765, attnb Duphly by R Fit 7 wil 
Iiam. GB-Cfm \ 

Some anon kbd pieces in F-Pc D.8170 (incl L'orageuse, ed in J~p 
Rameau Oeuvres completes, ed C Saint-Sa^s and others, i, Paris, 

1 895) may be by Duphly ^ 
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P L Daquin Le/Zre.s sur les hnnxmes ielehre< sous le refine d( 
Louix XV (Pans, I7S2) 

F Marpurg' Histonsch-kritische Bevtrage zur Aitfnahme der Mmik, \ 
(Berlin, 1754/^1970), 459 

J -J. Rousseau ‘Doigter’, Dictionnaire ik musique {P&n&, 1768/7?19()‘» 
Eng lrans,rl775) 

A Sorcl-Nitzberg ‘Duphly, Jacques'. MGO 
L. Panel 'Jacques Du Phly', Etudes normandes, xv (1955), 278 
N Dufoureq ‘Un manuscnl de pieces dc clavecin aux Archives 
DcpartemcnlalesdcSeinc-cl-Oisc’, YK//c.Tirf/r(l957), no 34,p li: 
F Lesure Introduction to / Dwp/i/v Pkces pour clavecin. 
cd F Petit (Pans, 1967) 

F Petit ‘Sur I'ocuvrc dc Jacques Duphly'. Courrier musical de Frame 
(1968), no 23 

DAVID FUl l.hR 

Dupla (Lat.' ‘duple’). In early music theory, the ratio 
2.1 In harmonic theory this represented the octave, 
which could be produced by two notes on the mono- 
chord whose respective lengths of vibrating string were 
in the ratio 2:1. In the system of Proportions of the 
late Middle Ages and Renaissance, the proport to dupla 
indicated a diminution in the relative value of each note 
shape in the ratio 2.1. In modem practice, duple time 
has two beats to the bar. 

Dupleasis [Plessis]. French family of composers and 
musicians. Several musicians of this name were active in 
France from the last years of the 17th century' and 
throughout the I8lh. In some cases their relationship 
with each other, if any, is obscure, and we know little of 
their lives. 

(1) Jean-Baptiste Duplessis (// 1685-95). Harpsi- 
chordist. In 1687 he signed a contract with the director 
of the Opera in Lyons to become a repetiteur and ‘direc- 
tor of music from the harpsichord’. In 1692 he was 
evidently still in Lyons, where on 4 May he stood 
godfather to an unidentified child. He described himsclt 
as ‘bourgeois de Paris’. 

(2) Joseph Duplessis {ft 1690-1700). Composer 
This name appears in a manuscript of 1 697, at the head 
of a Sarabande and Air for two instruments (D-S^O 

(3) Dupkasia Ifatni] (ft 1704-48). VioUnist wd 
composer. He was in the orchestra of the Paris Opera 



between 1704 and 1748. Two volumes of violin sonatas 
by him appeared between 1702 and 1710, as well as 
airs and chansons published by Ballard. 

(4) Duplessis [le cadet] ift 1734-53). Violinist and 
composer, brother of (3) Duplessis lafn^. He was a 
violinist in the Paris Opera orchestra, which he entered 
at a salary of 450 livres. In 1749 his name appears in 
the capacity of music teacher at a school in Paris called 
Magasin de TOpera, and it seems that by that date he 
had already been employed there for several years. On 
22 July 1 734 the Paris Opera staged Les fetes nouvelles, 
an opera-ballet in five acts with music by Duplessis le 
cadet. The prima ballerina was the celebrated Camargo, 
and in the cast was Pierre Jelyotte. From 1734 onwards 
the Mercure de France mentions all the main works of 
Duplessis the younger, which include motets, sym- 
phonies and even a novel. From 1753 his name disap- 
pears and it seems probable that he died around this 
lime 

(5) Lenoir Duplessis {b Paris, 1754). Composer. He 
appears to have been known as ‘Chevalier Lenoir 
Duplessis’. In 1779 a one-act opera. L’ Amour enchain^ 
par Diane, with music by Lenoir Duplessis, was staged 
in the small student theatre of the Paris Opera, followed 
in 1780 by his Don Carlos ou La belle invisible, a 
potpourri of music from Italian operas, a kind then 
fashionable among French composers. 
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htnerQ, FetisB 

Almanach de\ \pectacles (1752) 

Mercure de Frame (Sept 173fr June 1753) 

H S Brook. Im Kvntphonie Jrafi(,aist' dans la seconde moiiie di, Xl’/ir 
siecle, II (Puns, 1962) 

NICHOLAS ANDKRSON 

Du Plessis, Hubert (Lawrence) (h Malmesbury district. 
Cape Province, 7 June 1922). South African composer. 
He studied at Stellenbosch University (1940-43), 
privately with W. H. Bell (1942 *3), and with Fnednch 
Ilarlmann in Grahamstown (1944-5), where he was 
laier a lecturer at Rhodes University College (194b- 
Sl) In 1951 he went to London on a scholarship to the 
RAM and studied composition with Alan Bush and 
Howard Ferguson. From 1955 to 1957 he taught at 
both the South African College of Music (University of 
Cape Town) and at the music department of the 
University of Stellenbosch, where he was appointed 
senior lecturer in 1963. Du Plessis is one of the most 
active South African musicians, who in addition to lec- 
turing and composing is a well-known pianist, harpsi- 
chordist and writer. Although a successful composer of 
nsirumental works, he feels himself to be essentially a 
vocal composer. He at first rejected the use of South 
African elements in his music, but from 1958 he used 
Afrikaans and Cape Malay folksongs on account of 
iheir symbolic significance (e.g. Slamse beelde and Nag 
en daeraad). Although he has made use of 12-note 
elements, his music docs not sever connection with 
haditional tonality. 

WORKS 
{selecltve list) 

CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL 

.op 14, 1954; Slamse bccIdc, op.2i. solo vv, chorus, orch. 1959; 
Die dans van die rcen, op.22. solo vv, chorus, orch, I960, Music 
after 3 Pictures by Henri Rousseau, op.24 (Un soir dccamaval. Pour 
•eier le bebc, Le revc). orch, 1962, Suid-Afnka- nag cn daeraad, 
^P-30, solo vv, chorus, orch, 19^; Requiem aeternam, op.39, 
‘Chorus, 1975 
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'"ools"^ ’iTj h»nds^»53. Sir Qi, op 1.1. 19J3. 7 Prelude, 
oD 27 ’ nf' •"»!>•'« P*'' rare chats, suite, 

“P 2*' Pf- When I was a Child, suite. 
P'* Sonata no 2, op.40, pf, 1975, Sonata, op.43. va. 

Songs (for Iv. pf) In den rondc (H Marsman), op 5. 1948, Vreemdc 
^ '^51; 5 Invocations (Webster. Fletcher), 

op. 1 2. 1953. 3 Sonnets from the Portuguese (E. B Browning), op 1 5, 

Bocmecr-toonscltings, 

op 38. 1 975 


Principal publishers Novcllo; Studio Holland (Cape Town), HAUM 
(Cape Town); DNISA (Johannesburg), DALRO (Johannesburg); 
Voorirekkerpcrs (Johannesburg) 

WRITINGS 

An Introduction to the Keyboard Music of FranifoisCoupcnn’, South 
Afruan Music Teacher (1957). no 52. p 15; no 53. p.l3 
Johann Sebastian Bach (Cape Town. 1960) 

Dagboek van die Dans van die reen (Cape Town. 1970) 
cd Lsftters from William Henry Bell (Cape Town and Johannesburg, 
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J Bouws- ‘n Eie siyl in die Suid Afnkaanse musick?'. Standpunte, xx 
(1967), no 3. p 43 

— Sesiig jaar Afnkaanse kunslied (1908-1968)', Tydskrif vir 
geesteswetenskappe, ix (1969), no 1, p 68 
- Komponiste van Suid-A/rika (Stellenbosch, 1971), 102 

JAN BOUWS 


Duplet. A group of two notes or chords occupying the 
time of three. It usually occurs in a movement in com- 
pound lime (i.e where the main beat is divisible by 
three), and is the exact opposite of the triplet occurring 
in simple time (i.e. where the main beat is divisible by 
two) Duplets are usually written as in ex. la, but since 


bx I 

(a) (b) 


each note in such a group occupies exactly half as much 
time again as in the normal grouping of three, thus 
having the value of a dotted note, duplets may equally 
well be notated as in cx.\b (as occurred increasingly 
from the late 19th century). 

ERIC BLOM/R 

Duple time. In modem practice, two beats to the bar; 
see Dupla. 

Duplex longa. See LARGL. 

Duplum, duplex (Lat.; ‘double’, ‘twofold’). Terms used 
in medieval theory to denote pnncipally (1) two-voiced 
polyphony. In 13th-century theoretical writing both 
terms were used as nouns in this sense, or as adjectives 
in phrases such as ‘organ urn duplum* and ‘conductus 
dupliccs’. See ORGAN UM and CONDUCTUS. In earlier 
theory the term diaphonia was used (e.g. in Musica 
enchiriadis, c850), but in the Montpellier organum 
treatise (rllOO) diaphonia was defined as ‘duplex 
Cantus’. 

(2) Compound, of an interval: hence ‘duplex 
diapason’. Musica enchiriadis employed ‘duplex 
organum’ to refer to the doubling at the octave of an 
organal voice in parallel organum, as distinct from ‘sim- 
plex organum’; likewise, ‘duplex cantus’ for the doubling 
of the principal voice. Consequently, ‘duplex’ has the 
force of ‘composite’ as distinct from ‘simple’ organum. 

(3) The second voice of a polyphonic composition - 
the voice composed as a duct against a tenor. In theory 
of the 9th to 12th centuries the phrase ‘vox organalis’ 
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was generally used (though 'dupla vox* appears in 
Musica enchiriadis)y and elsewhere simply ‘organa 
ad . . .* and ‘organa super . . (both appearing in the 
Winchester troper, GB-Ccc), ‘organica cantica* etc. The 
term ‘duplum* arose in 13th-century theory (e.g. Anony- 
mous in descriptions of florid Organum, of 
Discant and Clausula. But when the second voice of 
a clausula was set to a poetic text, thus transforming the 
composition into a motet, it was subsequently called 
motellus or MOTETUS. 

(4) Lengthening of duration, as in Monga duplex*, 
‘duplex pausatio’ (jee NOTATION, §III, 3); also diminu- 
tion or augmentation by a factor of two (‘dupla*, ‘propor- 
tio dupla*) in mensural notation of the 14th century to 
the 16th. See PROPORTIONS 

IAN D. BENT 

Duponchel, Jacques [Giacomo] (^ Douai; d Osimo, nr. 
Ancona. 1 685). Flemish composer and organist resident 
in Italy. It is not known when he went to Italy, nor when 
he became a Franciscan friar: the titles of his prints 
describe him as ‘Duaccno in Flandria Minorum 
Conventualium S Francisci’ From the same sources it 
is apparent that he was maestro di cappella of Ss 
Apostoli, Rome, by 1665 but had become organist to 
Cardinal Bicchi at Osimo by 1671. From about 1676 
until 1683 he was organist of Osimo Cathedral. Apart 
from including his four-part Domme, prohasti in his 
collection of Salmi vesper tmi (Rome, 1683'), G. B. 
Caifabri dedicated to him with lavish praise the post- 
humous reprint in 1677 of some solo motets by 
Bonifazio Graziani. 

WORKS 

Psalmi vejspertini una cum litaniis BMV, 3vv, org, op 1 (Rome, 1665) 
Sacrac cantiones una cum litanns BMV, 2-4vv, org, op 2 (Bologna, 
1671) 

Messe concertatc, 3-5vv, vns, sir ad lib. op 3 (Rome, 1676) 

I piece, 4vv, 1683' 

JOHN HARPER 

Dupont, G. {fl cl 440). Compo,ser. His only surviving 
work, a Marian motet Salve mater misericordie, is found 
in I-TRmn 92. Only the top voice is texted and the other 
two voices are instrumental in nature. 

TOM R. WARD 

Dupont, Gabriel Edouard Xavier (/> Caen, 1 March 
1878; d Vesinet, nr. Paris, 2 Aug 1914). French com- 
poser. He studied with his father, an organist, before 
becoming a pupil of Gedalge, Massenet and Widor at 
the Paris Conservatoire. He achieved his first success 
with La cahrera^ an opera that won the competition 
established by the Milanese publisher Sonzogno 
Dupont suffered from a lung disease that eventually 
took his life; both La maison dans les dunes and Les 
heures dolentes, collections of piano pieces, reflect his 
obsession with death. A performance at the Colonne 
Concerts of four orchestrated pieces from the latter set 
was hissed for supposedly daring instrumentation. Prun- 
ieres called his Antar ‘the best modem opera produced 
in France since Samson et Dalila*. 

WORKS 

La cabrCTa. opera. 2. perf Milan. 1904; La glu (opera. 4. J. Richepin 
and H Cain). 1905-8. perf. Nice, 1910, La farce du cuvicr (opera, 2. 
M. Lena), perf Bniascls, 1912, Antar (opera, 4, Chekri Ganem), 
1912-13, perf. Pans, 1921 

Piano works, songs, orchestral works, chamber music, choruses 
Principal publisher. Heugcl 
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E Vuillcrmor ‘ “Antar” dc Gabriel Dupont ^I'Opcra*, ReAf. 11(192 1) 
67 

H C^ollct. TJn musicicn trop oublic: Gabriel Dupont', L'mformaUon 
musicale, cxiii (1944) 

M Dumcsnil* ‘Gabriel Dupont* Musician of Normandy’, MO xx» 
(1944), 441 

P. Bertrand Ia’ monde de la ntusique souvenirs d'un editeur (Geneva 
1947) 

G Samazeuilh Musiciens de mon temps (Pari,s. 1947) 

V. Jank6l6vitch Im rhapsodic verve el improvisation musicale (Paris 
1955) 

G Ferchault ‘Dupont, Gabncl Edouard Xavier’, MGU 

ELAINE BROD\ 

Dupont, Guillaume-Pierre [Pierre-Guillaume] {h Pans, 
22 June 1718; Pans, after 1778). French violinist, son 
of PIERRE Dupont, not to be confused with Guillaume 
Dupont, one of the 24 Violons du Roi in the 1720s and 
1730s. Dupont studied with Jean-Marie Leclair I'aine, 
and in 1738 a report in Mercure de France listed him 
among young violin pupils ‘who promise much and who 
cause astonishment to many people*. He made his debut 
at the Concert Spirituel in Pans ml September and 
November 1739, playing three concertos by Lcclaii, 
between 1739 and 1755 he appeared as soloist at those 
concerts on 13 occasions. About 1745\ Dupont joined 
the orchestras of the Academic Royalc qc M usique and 
the Concert Spirituel, in both of which fie played until 
pensioned in 1773 I)c Jeze's Flat dc Pans of 1759 
listed Dupont as ‘mailre de violon*. For Lcclair's 
memorial service, proposed for December 1765 but 
never realized, Dupont orchestrated his master's 
Tomheau (op 5 no. 6). In 1772 Dupont publi.shed in 
Pans Airs varies pour un violon seul (a second volume 
appeared in 1778), and some of the compositions pub- 
lished without given name under the surname ‘Dupont . 
and attributed to JEAN-BAP1 iSTi Dupont, may also be 
by Guillaume-Picrrc Marpurg, who heard Dupont in 
the late 1740s, called him ‘ein annehmlicher Violinist’ 

BIBl-ltKiRAPHY 

Almanarh histonqiw ct i hronologique de tom le\ \i>ettaile\ (Paris 
1752-1815) 

F W Marpurg ’Nathnchl von vcrschicdncn bcruhmlcn Violimsicn 
und Flolcnislcn itzigcr /cil /u Pans’, ffiMonsch-kritiuhe BeMrap 
rur Aufnahme der Musik, \ ( 1 7S4/R1970), 466 
P Vente, cd Etat at fuel de la mustquv de la < hamhre du roi et des mm 
spectacle.s de Pans (Puns, 1760 78) 

L de La Laurcncic L ’ecole frani,aise de violon de Lully a Vioili (Pans 
1922-4/R1971) 

L E S J dc l.ubordc Musieiens de Parts. 15J5 1792, cd > il^ 
Brossard (Pans, 1965) 

B Gerard. ’Invcniaire alphabctiquc dcs documents repertories rcladi 
aux musiciens pari.sicn.s conserves aux Archives dc Pans’. RMI '( . <111 
(1973), 181 213 

C’ Pierre Histoire tlu Concert spirituel 1725-1790 (Pans, 1975) 

NEAl ZASLAV 

Dupont, Henri-Denis {b Liege, 1660; d Liege, 1 or H 
September 1727) South Netherlands composer and 
organist. He was a chorister at St Lambert Cathedral. 
Liege, a pupil there of L.-J. Pietkin and Pierre Lamaile 
and an organ pupil of Guillaume de Lexhy. On de 
Lexhy’s retirement in 1680 he was passed over in 
favour of Gotlire. but on the latter's death in 1685 he 
obtained the organist's post. It was probably in 1713 
that he obtained the succession to Lamalle as phonascus, 
in which capacity he directed the studies of the young 
choristers, including Jean-Noel Hamal. A cultured man. 
he possessed a superb library and in his will forbade its 
dispersal; but the musical works, not covered by ih'J 
arrangement, were bought by the chapter of St Lumber 
for a derisory sum, and have now disappeared. In 
19th century these manuscripts were still known: Terry 



mentioned ten large anthems with continue, four-part 
responses with continue, and a Te Deum pro turcarum 
Jestruciione, performed in the cathedral on 26 
December 1717 to celebrate Prince Eugene de Savoie- 
Ciirignan's victory over the Turks at Belgrade. Accord- 
ing to one of Henri Hamal's manuscript accounts of 
Liege musicians, Dupont encouraged the adoption of 
Italian music in Liege. 

According to Vannes, a Denis Dupont was mentioned 
as organist in Antwerp in 1688 and 1690. 
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J -L Terry Simples notes pour servir a I fiLstoire de.s heaux-aris au pays 
dc I'tcftr (MS, B-La.) 

Auda Im musique et les musiciens de I'ancien pays de Liege 
(Brussels, Pans and Licgc. 1930), 16S 
R Vannes Dietionnaire de.s musiaens (compositeurs) 1947), 
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PHUJPPL MERClhR 

Dupont, Jacques. See PONT, JACQUES I>IJ. 

DuponL Jean-Baptiste {f1 Dunkirk, 1773 83) French 
violinist and composer His biography is confused with 
ihni ofciuiLLAUMF-PiERRE Dupont (most 18th-century 
documents mention only ‘Dupont* without given 
jicimcs) ITom 1773 there arc records of Dupont as 
leader of the town orchestra, violin teacher and ‘mar- 
v.hand dc musique* at Dunkirk. He is assigned the 
authorship of the compositions listed below on the basis 
ot d listing in the Breitkopf thematic catalogue and the 
list ‘Auteurs ou compositeurs de musique’ {Almanac h 
musical. Pans, 1777-9), which shows under ‘Dupont’ 
onl> ‘premier violon du Concert de Dunkerque, a 
Dunkerque’, and no other Duponts. Jean- Baptiste may 
have moved to Pans at the time of the Revolution, for a 
‘Dupont’ was listed in the orche.stras of the Theatre de 
1 Ambiguc Comique and Theatre FYanvois-Lynque in 
1792. and the Theatre d’Emulation in 1799 
WORKS 

R<.4.uciKd'anciics avee uccompagnemcnl en qualuor ( Pans, 1 775), losl 
uicd 111 Brcitkopr catalogue 

J inncert arranges sur dcs ancltes dcs opera Lucile IGrctry] cl du 
Descrieur [Mijnsigny], vn, sir, be (Pans, 1776), ‘Tosl, cilcd in 
HiciikopI catalogue 

\ lj ville ainsi qu'au village, chansonnclte, Iv. pi (Pans, ( 17K0) 
Situvclle symphonic, pci I Pans, Theatre dc la rue Feydeau. 8 Apnl 

179: 
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(urhal. (ieiherNL 

•llnitinutli musiia/, Calendnet musual univeisel suite de I'Almunm h 
tmismil (Pans, 1775 K9/RI972) 

1 ik La L aurcncic / ei ole tran(,aL\e Jt' violon dc Lulls d Vtottt (Pans, 
4,/?1971) 

( Joliansson French Musk Puhlviheri ' Catalogues of the Second Half 
of the Lighteenth Century (Stockholm, 1955) 

H S Brook J 41 symphonic franqaise dans la seionde nuniie du XV UP 
w<7/( (Pans. 1962) 

.cd /’/if Breitkopf Fhemaiie Catalogue. 1762 / 7^7 (New Y'ork, 
1966) 

NFAL ZASLAW 

Dupont, Nicolas (h ‘?Liege or at or nr. Namur, cl 575; d 
Madrid, 25 Sept 1623). South Netherlands composer 
!»nd singer. He was one of 14 boy sopranos aged be- 
tween seven and 12, including Gery de Ghersem, 
Mdihieu Rosmarin (Mateo Romero), Philippe Dubois, 
Jean Dufon and Jean de Loncin, who were recruited in 
the Netherlands in 1 585 to serve in the chapel of Philip 
** Spain. He arrived in Madrid at the beginning of 
*586 and was a pupil of Philippe Rogier until he was 
Ptomoied to the rank of cantor on 1 December 1593. 
n the death of Philip 11 he continued in the service of 
111 and subsequently of Philip IV until his death. 


Duport 731 

From 1616 onwards he combined his duties as royal 
cantor and composer with those of maestro de capilla at 
the Monasteno de la Encamacion. Madrid. On 26 
February 1602 he was invested by Archduke Albrecht 
and Archduchess Isabella with a prebend at Andenne 
(which he resigned in favour of his brother in 1616) and 
on 2 June 1614 with a benefice at the chapel of St Jean- 
Baptiste at the castle at Namur. According to Gaspar de 
Arratia, a copyist at the royal chapel at Madrid at the 
beginning of the 17th century, he was highly regarded as 
a composer in Spain and could have been the musical 
director of any chapel there. Diego dc Pontac was 
among his pupils. There is a five-part villancico by 
Dupont at E-Zvp., and the catalogue of the library of 
King John IV of Portugal, destroyed in the Lisbon 
earthquake of 1755, records 20 other works by him, 
both sacred and secular, for three to eight voices; five 
had Latin texts, four Spanish and 1 1 French. 
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Primeira pane do index du hvraria de mustca do muyio alio, e po- 
derosft rev Dom Jodo o fV nossit senhor (Lisbon. 1 649//f 1967); ed J. 
dc Vdsconccllos (Oporto, 1874-6) 

P Bccquart TJn compo.sileur necrlandais a la cour dc Philippe 11 ct dc 
Phihppc III Nicolas Dupont (i 1575- 1623)', AnM, xvi (1961), K1 
Musu tens neerlandais d la tour de Madrid Philippe Rogier el 
son hole (1560^ 1647) (Bru.ssels, 1967) 

PAUL BEC'QUART 

Dupont, Pierre {d Pans, 1740) French violin teacher 
and dancing-master He published Pnncipes de musique 
par demandes ct reponce (Pans, 1713, 4/1740), which 
IS valuable for its systematic exposition of the French 
perfonning practice called note\ inegales (unequal 
notes). He also published Pnncipes de violon par de- 
mandes et par reponce, par le quel toutes personnes. 
pour ant aprendre d'eux-memes a jouer du dit instrument 
(Pans, 1718, 2/1740), valuable for its explanations of 
the strict bowing patterns used in French dance music. 
Both treatises, although they reflected the conservative 
practice of the Lullian school, remained in print through- 
out the 18th century. At Dupont’s death legal docu- 
ments referred to him as ‘marchand de musique’. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

L dc La Laurcncic L 'ccole fran(,aise de violon de Lullv d Viotu (Pans, 
1922-4//? 1971) 

(. Johansson Freni h Music Publishers' Catalogues of the Second 
Half oj the Eighteenth Century (Stockholm, 1955) 

L F S J dc Labordc Musiciens de Pans. 1535-1792, ed Y. dc 
Brossard (Pans, 1965) 

B Gerard ‘Invcntairc alphabetique dcs documents rcpcrioncs 
rclalifs aux musiciens parisicns conserves aux Archives dc Paris’ 
RMFC. xm (1973), 181 

NEAL ZASLAW 

Duport. French family of cellists and composers. 

(1) Duport [first name unknown]. Cellist and harp- 
sichordist. He was employed at the court of Louis XV, 
and collaborated with a certain Duguc in the composi- 
tion of the opera Jupiter et Europe, performed at court 
m February 1749. His name is mentioned on several 
occasions as early as 1 738 in the memoirs of the Duke 
of Luynes. He served as humier de la chamhre du roi, 
and in 1748, according to Luynes, was rewarded for his 
services with a snuffbox bearing the portrait of the king. 
Luynes also referred to him as a ‘grand musicien who 
played ‘fort bien’. He was perhaps the father of (2) Jean- 
Pierre Duport and (3) Jean-Louis Duport; the lineage of 
the Duport family remains unknown (see Moore). 

(2) Jean-Pierre Duport Paine {b Paris, 27 Nov 1741; 
d Berlin, 31 Dec 1818). Cellist and composer. He made 
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Duprat, Regis 

his debut at the Concert Spintuel in February 1761; his 
subsequent performances earned the praise of an anony- 
mous reviewer in the Mcrcure de France (April 1762, 
li, 189); 

In his hands Ihc instrument is no longer recognizable, it speaks, ex- 
presses and renders everything with a charm greater than that thought 
to be exclusive to the violin The vigour of his execution is always 
accentuated by the most exact precision in the performance of difficul- 
ties of which one can have no idea without a knowledge of the 
instrument It appears to be unanimously agreed that this young man is 
the most singular phenomenon to have appeared in our salons 

Dunng the next two years Duport performed frequently 
at the Concert Spiritucl and was always favourably 
received. He studied with the cellist Bcrtcau during his 
early years From 1766 he appeared at the Concert 
Spintuel less often, while employed until 1769 by the 
Prince of Conti. He then went to England and two years 
later to Spain In 1773 he accepted an invitation from 
F'rcdenck the Great of Prussia to become first cellist of 
the royal chapel in Berlin. There he taught the prince, 
Friednch Wilhelm II, and supervised concerts at court 
from 1787 to 1806, after which he remained an impor- 
tant figure in the musical life at court When Mozart 
visited Potsdam in 1789 he wrote a set of piano varia- 
tions (k 573) on a minuet by Duport. Some years later 
Beethoven performed with Duport at court, and he may 
have written his cello sonatas op 5 (1796), dedicated to 
Friedrich Wilhelm II, particularly for Duport Duport's 
own compositions, written mainly for his performances 
at court, include a cello concerto, four sets of sonatas 
and other works for the cello, most of them charac- 
tenzed by virtuoso solo parts 

WORKS 

Orch Vc Cone , A (Pans, ?n d ), Most, C one . D. vn, ve. unpubd, V)- 
Rds, vn part by P Vachon 

Vc sonatas 6 for vn/vt, b (Pans. ‘M767), 6 lor ve, b. ‘*op 2 (Pans. 

1 1770), 6 for vc. b. op ) (Pans, < 1 788). b for ve. be, op I ( Bcilin and 
Amsterdam, 1787), also as op 4 (Pans, 1 18(K)), 12 lor vt. b. '^Hds, 1 
for ve, b, ‘^Bd\ 

Other' 3 duos. 2 vt. ‘\)p I (Parts, 'M782). 3 Airs with Variations, vc 
(London, n d ), Menucti. used by Mozart m pf variations k 573, 2 airs 
vanes, vn, vc (Pans, n d ).collab G M (iiornovichi.alsoalinb J -I 
Duport, other works 

(3) Jean-Louis Duport Ic jeune (h Paris, 4 Oct 1749, 
d Pans, 1 Sept 1819). Cellrst and compo.ser, brother of 
(2) Jcan-Picrre Duport He began to study the cello as a 
pupil of his brother, and soon became his equal in 
ability. At the age of 18, he played a sonata at the 
Concert Spintuel (2 February 1768), with his brother 
accompanying, the performance was described as 
‘precise, brilliant, astoni.shing; the full, mellow, pleasing 
sounds and a sure, bold execution reveal the greatest 
talent . . . [that of aj virtuoso, at an age usually fixed for 
study. He was heard with admiration even by connois- 
seurs’ {Mercure de France, March 1768). His manner of 
playing was often compared with that of the violinist 
Viotti and, according to La Borde, Duport was able to 
achieve ‘effects that were previously unknown' by apply- 
ing Viotti’s ‘maniere large el brillante’ to the cello. He 
later performed at court with Viotti for Marie- 
Antoinette. Duport appeared frequently at the Concert 
Spirituel and at other Parisian concerts until the out- 
break of the French Revolution. He then went to 
Prussia, where he served as a court cellist with his 
brother. While living in Prussia he wrote a treatise on 
playing the cello. The most thorough treatment of cello 
technique up to Duport’s day, the treatise has not lost its 
significance and remains the foundation of modern cello 
playing. In it he described basic elements, such as clefs. 


fingering and the holding and tuning of the instrument, 
as well as other points of technique. In a section on the 
production of harmonics he included a short piece by 
the violinist Barthelemon to be played entirely in har- 
monics. He included many exercises in double stops, 
which he recommended as the surest way to form an 
excellent technique, and discussed the importance of 
creating sympathetic vibration for full tone production. 
He described the effect of a portamento {porter le son), 
or sliding from one note to another on one string with 
the same finger, as ‘defective, in that it produces a bad 
effect', to be used only rarely. At the end he included 21 
studies 1 9 of his own and one each by his brother and 
Berteau. 

Duport returned to Paris in 1806, where his perfoi- 
mances again met with acclaim. Financial circumstances 
compelled him to take a post in the service of the 
dethroned Spanish king, Charles IV, at Marseilles m 
about 1808-12, after which he again returned to Pans 
and played in the imperial chapel (latpr the royal chapel 
under Louis XVIII). He taught thei cello at the Pans 
Conservatoire from 1813 to 1 Januaiw 1816 

Duport’s compositions comprise concertos and son- 
atas for the cello, as well as light ‘genrc’ pieces, many of 
his works were written in a virtuoso style, designed for 
his own performances His 1711 Stradivari cello was 
purchased by Auguste Franchomme in' 1843 foi 22,000 
francs and in 1974 was acquired by Mstislav 
Rostropovich 

WORKS 

Vc cones 6 pubd (Pans, 1785 1815). 1 also as op 1 (Berlin jnd 
Amsterdam, 17*^2) 

Sonatas 3 sets ol 6, vc, opp I 3 (Pans and Amsterdam, n d ). lost. 6 for 
vc. op 4 (Pans, '>1800), also pubd Amsterdam. f> lor vn (Pans 
1772). mentioned by Brook 

I^uos 3 lor 2 vt (Pans, 1782). al.so pubd l.ondon. 8 airs vanes, 2 
(Pans, nd ). also pubd London, also attrib J -P Dupoii, 2 airs 
vanes, vn. vc( Pans, n d ).collab G M Giornovichi.alsoatlrih f -P 
Duporl 

Other chamber (selective list) t antaisic, vc/vn, pi (Pans, n d ). vollah 
C Martainville. Romance, vc. pi (Berlin, ( 1812), also pubd Pans 
Duo concertant, vc. pr(Pans, ''1825), 3 nocturnes, pf, vt vn (Pans 
nd),collab N C Bochsa. R Krculzer, 3 nocturnes, pi, cl; vn (Pans 
n d ), collab Bochsa, Krcut/cr 

Pedagogical Lssai sur Ic doigie du violoncelle et sur la conduitc di 
I’archci (Pans, r 1813), 21 cxcrcices iaisanls .suite a I’csvii sur Ic 
doiglc (Pans, r 1813) 

BIBLKXiRAPHY 
EtmerQ, FwiqucIleE, FetisB 

J -B de La Borde \ur la mmique artnennv el moderm (Paio 

I780/R1972), 1, 309, ii, 507 

C P d’AIbcrt. Duke of Luyncs Menunre^ dudut de LuvncA surluum 
de Louis Xl'. 1735 I73H, cd L Dussicux and h Soulie (Pans 
I86U 65) 

J W von Wasiclewski l)a\ ViuloneeU und \eine Ge.uhuhte 
1889, enlarged .3/1925//ei970, fcng trans . 1894/R1968) 

E van dcr Slracten The History of the Viohncello (l.ondon, 
I9l5//fl971) 

F Kohl morgen Die ttruder Duport und die Entwiekhmg 
Violoncelliechnik von ihren Anfangen his zur Zeil Bernkird 
Rombergs (diss., IJ of Berlin. 1922) 

K Stephenson ‘Duport’, MOd 

B S Brcjok I. a symphonie frani,aise dans la seconde moitie du A I in' 
Merle (Pans. 196?) 

(j. J Shaw ’The Violontello Sonata Literature in Frame durtm 
Eighteenth Century (diss , Catholic IJ , Washington, DC, 

I: I'orbcs, ed Thayer's Life oj Beethoven (Princeton, 1964, 2 Iw'* 

I Moorc' ’The Duport Mystery’. Dance Perspei lives (1964). no 
C Pierre Htstoirc du Concert spintuel 1725-1790 (Pans, 

MARY CYR 

Duprat, Regis (6 Rio de Janeiro, 11 July 
Brazilian musicologist and violinist. He studied the 
violin and viola with Johannes Oelsncr “11 

music theory and composition with Olivier Toni (1 j 
52); he then went to the University of Sao Paulo, where 



he took the BA and licenciatc in history (1958-61). In 
Paris, as a fellow of the French government, he attended 
research seminars at the Institut de Musicologie (1962- 
3); having returned to Brazil he look the doctorate at the 
University of Brasilia in 1966 with a dissertation on the 
music of the Church and Cathedral of Sao Paulo during 
the colonial period. Concurrently he was active as a 
violist, being a member of the Radio Nacional 
Symphony Orchestra (Sao Paulo, 1954-9) and the Sao 
Paulo Municipal Symphony Orchestra (1956- 64). With 
ii fellowship from the Gulbenkian Foundation (1964) he 
did archival research in Portugal on Brazilian music his- 
tory and in the same year was appointed professor of 
musicology and the viola at the University of Brasilia, 
lie has contributed substantially to the history of col- 
onial church music in Brazil, particularly in Sao Paulo 
Cathedral and the Paraiba do Sul valley. His work in 
Brazilian and Portuguese colonial archives revealed im- 
portant primary sources of the late 18th century; he has 
edited works by Andre da Silva Gomes. In 1970 he was 
awarded a special prize of the Associa^ao Paulista dos 
( riticos Tcalrais for his outstanding contribution to 
Brazilian musicology. 

WRITINGS 

Mano de Andrade c a musica brasilcira', Paiddia, i (1950). 1 
Musica e nacionalismo’, Revista hrasiUense, vxviii (1960), 147 
Nova musica brasilcira manifesto'. InvenQoo, in (1%3), 5 
()( oloquio mlcrnacional para uma sociologia da musica c a inlcr- 
vensao dc Michel Philipol', ln\rn<,a<), in (1963). 89 
Musica na America Latina Coloniai', O estado de Sao Paulo (7 Nov 
1964) 

Miisu.li nas Mogis (Minm c Gua^u) 1760’, Revista de htstona, no 58 
(1%4), t49 

Musica na Bahia ('olonial'. Revista de historia. no 61 (1965), 93 
MiLsua na Mainz e Se de Sao Paulo Colonial (diss , LJ of Brasilia, 
1966) 

Musica na main? dc Sao Paulo colonial'. Revista de histdria, no 75 
(1968). 85 

with N Poggi Obino ‘O csianco da musica no Brasil colonial’. 
Yearbook Inter- American Institute jor Musical Reseanh, iv (1968). 
98 

MuMto dc Sao Paulo no sroulo XVllI', O estado de Sao Paulo (29 Aug 

1970) 

( redo m Atibaia et Na/arclh’, O estado de Sdo Paulo (21 Nov 1970) 
Rctitaiivo e ana para soprano, violinos c baixo’, Vmvcrsitas, no H 9 
(Salvador. Bahia. 1971), 291 

Mctodoiogiu da pesquisa histonco-musical brasilcira'. Anais de hisict- 
nu IV (Asms, Sao Paulo, 1972), 101 
'Musica c pesquisa cn Vila Rica’, Minas f(erais, no 285 ( 1 2 Feb 1972), 6 
I’ar.inagua Poleniica profissionalcm paula, 1746'. flurrot r o, vi ( 1974) 

EDITIONS 

4 da Silva Conies Adjuvanov Deius, Immuiemur (Sao Paulo, 1962), 
Missa a oiio vozes e tnstrumenios (Brasilia, 1966) 

W J da Silva Ramos Credo (Sao Paulo, 1968) 

'tiion Ofertono de Nossa Senhora, rl770 (Sao Paulo. 1968) 

I'^Caeiano de Mello Jesm] Reiitativo e aria (Salvador, Bahia. 

1971) 

GERARD BfeHAGUH 

I>uprat, Rogerio {h Rio de Janeiro, 1932). Brazilian 
composer. He studied the cello and other subjects at the 
Villa-Lobos Conservatory, Sao Paulo, and took lessons 
in theory and composition with Toni and Santoro. In 
^^62 he attended the Darmstadt summer courses and 
studied electronic music at the studios of Cologne, 
l^urlsruhe and Paris. He was a co-founder in Sio Paulo 
the Esladual SO and of the Sao Paulo Chamber 
Orchestra, whose experimental chamber group he dir- 
tied for a time. 

his music he abandoned an early nationalist man- 
in favour of 12-note writing, serialism and elec- 
jronic work. Together with Mendes, Cozzella and 
I torrea de Oliveira, he was associated with the Musica 
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Nova group of Sao Paulo, whose manifesto (1963) 
called for strict adherence to avant-garde beliefs and 
techniques. However, after the mid-1960s he worked 
mainly as a composer and arranger of urban popular 
music, notably with the Tropicalia group. 

WORKS 
{selective list) 

Danva c canlilena, fl. pf, 1955. Notumo, fls, cl, sir, 1956, Linca no.l, 
VC. pi. 1956. 6 pequenas pegas, vc. 1956. Sonatina, vc. pf. 1956; 
auile para cnan<;as, str, 1956, Vana^oes s6brc um copo d'agua, sir, 
1956; Str Ql no 1, 1958, Concertino, ob, hn, sir, 1958, Linca no,2, 
cl, va, sir, 1959, Variavocs. 12 insts, pcrc, 1959; Organismo (D 
Pignaiari), 5 solo vv, 11 insls, pcrc. 71960; Mbaepre I, 17 msts, 
1963 chamber orch, 1963, Antinomies II. str, pf, 

Pnncipal publisher Pan American Union [Antinomies I] 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Pronunciamcnto’, Revista musical chdena, xvn/86 (1963), 30 
R Duprat ‘En lorno a1 “pronunciamenlo” *. Revista musical chdena, 
xvii/86 (1963), 33 

GERARD b£HAGUE 

Dupre [Du Pre]. Several French lutenists and com- 
posers of lute music of the 1 7th century bore this name; 
it IS not known if or how they were related. The follow- 
ing deserve mention. 

(1) Laurent Dupre {fl 1671 -92). As a theorbo player 
he succeeded Francois Pinel in 1671 as "ordinaire de la 
musique' to the king In 1683 he took part at court in 
the first performance of Lalande's Les fontaines de 
Versailles. He was again mentioned as a theorbo player 
nine years later (in A. du Pradel: Livre commode des 
adresses de Pans pour 1692, MS, F-Pn). It has been 
claimed that he died on 25 March 1680 at 89, but this 
must have been a namesake. There are several pieces by 
him, including a Tomheau de Dufaut, in the first part 
(1682 -6) of the manuscript lutebook of Etienne Vaudry 
de Saizenay (in F-B) 

(2) Dupr6 d*Angleterre. He presumably worked in 
England. He is known only by certain pieces for lute 
expressly attributed to him in several manuscripts from 
the end of the 1 7th century, including that referred to 
above and Rene Milleran’s anthology (cl 690; F~Pn Res. 
823). 

biblicxjraphy 

M Brenet 'Notes sur I'hisloire du lulh en E'rance’, RMI, vi (1899), 1 
J Wolf Handhuch der Nolationskunde, ii (Leipzig, 1919) 

J Zulh. Handhuch der Isiute and (Jiiarre (Vienna, 1926) 

JOEL DUGOT 

Dupre, Desmond (John) (h London, 19 Dec 1916; d nr. 
Tonbridge, 16 Aug 1974). English lulenist and viol 
player. He read chemistry at St John’s College, Oxford, 
from 1936 to 1940, but after the war began a formal 
musical education at the RCM (1 946-7), where he 
studied the cello with Ivor James and harmony with 
Herbert Howells. In 1947 he look up the viol, teaching 
himself, but his professional playing was at first confined 
to the cello (Boyd Neel Orchestra, 1948-9) and the 
guitar (many broadcasts). In 1950 he made his first 
recording with Alfred Dcller, accompanying him on the 
guitar, and in 1951 they gave a Wigmore Hall concert, 
in which he played the lute (which, like the viol, he had 
tau^l himselO- After that, he often appeared with 
Dcller and his consort. 

He also played with many other pre-Classical music 
ensembles, such as the Julian Bream Consort, Jacobean 
Ensemble and Musica Rcservata, and his joint talents as 
lutenist and viol player were often heard to advantage 
in Bach’s St John Passion, in which he played the 
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obbligato parts in both *Betrachte, meine Seele' and 'Es 
ist vollbracht’. He formed a recital partnership with 
Thurston Dart with whom he recorded Bach*s sonatas 
for viola da gamba and harpsichord, and he played 
in the first performance of Dart’s reconstruction of 
a Handel concerto for lute and harp. He was the first 
president of the Lute Society (1956-73). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Obituary, The I imc,\ (23 Aug 1974) 

A Deller ‘In Mcmonanr Desmond Dupre’. LSJ, xvi (1974). 7 

DAVID SCOTT 

Dupr6, Elias [Dupre, HeliasJ (ft 1507). Composer. His 
music has survived almost exclusively in Petrucci’s 
seventh and ninth frottola books; a further frottola ap- 
peared in Petrucci’s second book of frottolas mtabulated 
by Bossinensis for lute and voice (1511), which 
probably originated in Petrucci’s tenth book, now lost. 
Within the fairly restricted metrical framework of the 
forms of the barzelietta and oda, typical choices of the 
frottolists of the first decade of the 16th century, 
Dupre’s settings range from effective homophonic sim- 
plicity to a more involved and seamless style In this 
style, often used by Tromboncino, the inner parts 
provide an active and almost continuous accompani- 
ment to a more leisurely and syllabic cantus with a 
simple harmonic bass. 

WORKS 

(Jor titles see Jeppesen) 

7 frottolas, I507\ 1509= and ISII. I ed B Diserlori, U frotwle 
per canto e liuto mtahulate de Franciscus Bnssmensis (Milan, 1964) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

K. Jqipesen Lm /rot tola, i (Arhus and Copenhagen, 1968) 

JOAN WESS 


Du Pr6, Jacqueline {h Oxford, 26 Jan 1945). English 
cellist. She began taking lessons at the age of five, and 
the next year she entered the London Violoncello School 
directed by Herbert Walenn. When she was ten she 
became a pupil of William Pleeth, with whom she 
remained after she entered the GSM, where she won 
every major award. She had additional study with Paul 
Tortelier and Mstislav Rostropovich, and launched a 
successful professional career with a concert at the 
Wigmore Hall, London, in March 1961, playing a cello 
of 1672 by Antonio Stradivari that had been presented 
to her anonymously. She was immediately acclaimed for 
her instinctive feeling for style and breadth of under- 
standing as well as technical proficiency - qualities 
confirmed by subsequent concert tours and gramophone 
records, which include concertos by Boccherini, Delius, 
Dvofak, Elgar, Haydn (two), Saint-Saens and 
Schumann. Those of the Elgar and Schumann concertos, 
in particular, reflect her generous natural talent and 
warmth of romantic feeling. She first toured the USA in 
1965 as a soloist with the BBC SO, and in 1967 she 
married the pianist and conductor Daniel Barenboim, 
with whom she appeared in duo recitals and as a soloist. 
She gave the first performance of Goehr’s Romanze for 
cello and orchestra, which was written for her (1968), 
but her style gradually became more mannered. In 1971 
she had to rest for a year on medical advice; in 1973 her 
career was sadly interrupted by multiple sclerosis. She 
was awarded the OBE in 1976. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A. Blyth: ’Jacqueline du Prt Talks’, Gramophone, xivi (1969), 988 

NOfiL GOODWIN 


Dupre, Marcel {b Rouen, 3 May 1886; d Meudon, 3o 
May 1971). French organist, composer and teacher 
Both of his grandfathers were organists and choirmas- 
ters; his mother was a pianist and cellist and his father 
was organist of St Ouen, Rouen, and the conductor of a 
choral society. Dupre began his musical education with 
his father at the age of seven; at 12 he was appointed 
organist of St Vivien and on his 1 5th birthday his first 
choral piece was performed at his home. During these 
early years he sometimes went for walks with Cavaillc- 
Coll, talking about organ construction. In 1898 he 
became a pupil of Guilmant, whose improvisations at La 
Trinite spurred Dupre to work intensively at fugal im- 
provisation. He studied at the Paris Conservatoire 
(1902-14) with Diemer (piano, premier prix, 1905) 
Guilmant and Vieme (organ, premier prix, 1907) and 
Widor (fugue, premier prix, 1909); in addition he was a 
member of Widor’s composition class and won the Pru 
de Rome (1914). Found unfit for military service m 
World War I he undertook to learn all of Bach’s organ 
works, and in 1 920 he gave a complete performance ai 
the Conservatoire. This was the firsif time that such a 
performance had been given and it siifliced to establish 
his reputation. In December 1920 he made his hrsi 
appearance outside France, playing in ^ondon to a filled 
Albert Hall. In 1921 he gave a series of recitals in the 
Wanamaker Auditorium, Philadelphia, and in Neu 
York where, for the first time, he improvised a sym- 
phony, later to become the Symphonie- Passion. From 
that time he visited the USA regularly 

Dupre continued to be widely active as a recital 
organist: he made a world tour in 1939 and in 195.^ 
celebrated his 1900th concert, though later he gave up 
recitals. To the last, however, he retained his position ai 
St Sulpice, where he had succeeded Widor in 19.34 He 
loved Its organ and it wa.s there that he made his most 
sublime improvisations, ncercares in six parts, double 
fugues, chorale preludes and toccatas. Several of these 
have survived in Dupre’s own transcriptions; Le chemin 
de la croix was improvrsed at Brussels in 1931 and 
written down in the same year. From 1926 to 1954 he 
was also professor of organ at the Conservatoire, where 
he strictly maintained the tradition of Widor, Guilmani 
and Lemmens. Dupre’s very individual compositional 
style has a tonal basis, with a more or less polytonal oi 
chromatic superstructure In addition to using the clas 
SIC liturgical and secular forms, he wrote symphonic 
pieces, among them symphonic poems of a religious 
character. Some of the characteristics of his organ writ 
ing - such as the employment of staccato and of chords 
in rapid bunches - were further developed by his pupils 
Alain and Messiaen. 

WORKS 
(selective list) 

ORGAN 

3 preludes and fugues, op.7. 1912; Scherzo, op 16, 1919. Lcs vcprcstlc 
la Vicrgc, op 18. 1919, Cortege ct lilamc, op.l9, 1921, Variation' 
sur un vieux nocl, op 20, 1922, Suite brelonnc, op 21. 19- ■ 
Symphonie-Passion, op.23, 1924, Lamento, op 24, 1926; Sym no 
op 26, 1929; 7 pieces, op.27, 1931. 79 chorales, op.28, 1931. lc 
cherqin de la croix, op.29, 1931; 3 elevations, op 32, 1935; Angcus, 
op.34, 1936, 3 preludes and fugues, op.36. 1938, ‘’L.’ 

1941; Lc tombeau dc Titclouzc, op.38, 1943, Suite, 

OlTrande a la Vierge, op 40, 1944, 2 esquisses, op.41, 1945. Visi 
op.44, 1947; Miserere met. op.46. 1948 
Psalm xviii (Podme symphonique), op.47, 1950; 6 antiennw p<> 
temps de NoSl, op.48, 1952, 24 inventions. op.50, 19.56; 
op.51, 1951, Lcs nymphfcas, op.54, 1954. L’Annonaation oP 
1956; Chorale and fugue, op 57. 1957; 3 hymnes, op.J». 

2 chorales, op.59, 1959; In memoriam. op.61, 1961; 



Meditation, Sortie, op.62. 1962; 4 fugues modales. op.63, 1963- 2 
antiennes. op.64. 1964; Lc vitrail de Si Ouen, op.65, 1965 
OTHER WORKS 

With oTg Sym., g, op.25, org, orch, 1928, Ballade. op.30. pf, org 
1932; Cone , e, op 31, org. orch. 1934; Poemc hcroiquc (Verdun)’ 
op.33. org. brass. 1936; Variations, op 35, pf. org. 1938; Sinfonia*. 
op 42, pf. org, 1946, Ql, op. 52, org. sir trio, 1952; Tno. op 55. ora’ 
vn, VC, 1955; Sonata, op.60, vc, org, 1960 
Vocal. A ramie perdue, op.ll, Iv, pf, 1911, Melodics, op 6, 1913 
psyche, op.4, canlau, 1914; 4 motets, chorus, 1916; De profundis 
op 17, solo vv, chorus, orch, org, 1917; La France au Calvaire’, 
op 49, oratorio. 1952-3, 2 motets, op.53. 1953 
Inst Sonata, op.5, vn, pf, 1909; Fantaisie, b, op 8. pf, orch. 1912. 6 
preludes, op 12, pf, 1916, 3 pieces, vc. pf, 1916, 4 pieces, op.l9, pf, 
1921; Variations, df, op.22. pf. 1924 
Teaching works- Traiti d'improvtsation d I'or^gue (Pans, 1926). 
Mcihodc d'orgue (Pans, 1927), Manuel d'accompagnemeni du plain- 
chant gregorien (Pans, 1937) 

Pnncipal publishers Bornemann, Leduc, Philippo 
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I Dupre's) 

XAVIUR DARASSE 

Duprez, Gilbert(-Loius) (h Paris, 6 Dec 1806; d Pans, 
23 Sept 1896) French tenor and composer. He first 
studied with a violinist, Carpentier, then sang as a treble 
11 ! Fctis’s incidental music to Racine's Athalie at the 
Comedic-Franvaise. Having further studied with 
( horon and briefly visited Italy, he made his tenor debut 
ai the Odeon (// harhiere dt Stvigha^ 1825); but meeting 
\Mth mixed success, including for his own opera La 
cahane du pecheur (1826), he went to Italy to continue 
his studies soon after the theatre’s 1828 closure. He 
quickly won popularity in various Italian cities as a 
icnorc di grazia, clinching his success with his creation 
ol Edgardo in Lucia di Lammermoor (Naples, 1835), 
•ind ut the same time gradually darkening his tone with 
his development of the voix somhrde under the influence 
of Domenico Donzelli. 

Returning to France, Duprez was engaged at the 
Opera, making his debut there in Guillaume Tell (1837): 
he also sang leading roles, often for their first perform- 
iinces m Paris, in Halevy’s Guido e Ginevra (1838), 
Im reine de Chypre (1841) and Charles VI (1838), 
Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini (1838), Auber’s Le lac des 
/ee.\ (1839), Donizetti's Les martyrs (1838), La favorite 
(1838) and Dom Sebastian (1843) and Verdi’s 
Jerusalem (/ lomhardt) (1847), also establishing him- 
as Nourrit’s successor in Meyerbeer's Robert le 
(iiahle, Les Huguenots^ Hal6vy’s La juive and Auber's 
^ ntuette de Portici. He also sang in London in 1844-5 
(^Mciu), and toured Oennany in 1850. He taught at the 
Conservatoire from 1842 to 1850, and in 1853 
funded his Ecole Sp6ciale de Chant. 
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According to his fellow student Scudo, Duprez was 
already outstanding during his training for the breadth 
and incisiveness of his phrasing, though his voice then 
seems to have been small and limited in colour. It was 
with his performance of Gudlaume Tell that he revealed 
himself as a striking tenore di forza, and clearly he 
greatly developed his powers during his Italian years, 
acquiring then his particular characteristics. He is said 
to have been the first tenor to sing the top C as a chest 
note (m Guillaume Tell, to the dismay of Rossini, who 
compared it to ‘the squawk of a capon having its throat 
cut'). In France, where he was acclaimed as the first true 
Romantic tenor, he became enormously popular, being 
greatly admired for his excellent declamation and the 
smoothness of his canto spianato\ he was, however, said 
to be exaggerated in his acting style. Presumably 
through forcing his voice, a decline set in early, and 
according to Roger he became violent in his delivery. 
Berlioz greatly admired him in the vigorous music of 
Benvenuto Cellini in 1838, though noting that his voice 
had already ‘coarsened to the point where smoothly 
produced tone and quiet or reflective music no longer 
came naturally to him' {Mimoires), and questioning 
(even to his face) his stylistic judgment. Duprez in turn 
found Cellini ‘strange to my italianized ears' {Souvenirs 
d’un chanteur), and abandoned the role with some indig- 
nity. Berlioz seems later to have forgiven him, but 
nevertheless wrote in 1841 that ‘he has no longer any 
voice, neither high nor low. There is no longer a 
Duprez!' (letter to his sister Ad^le Suat, 14 March 
1841). The story of the famous tenor's rise and fall in 
Le.^ soiries de Vorchestre (sixth evening: ‘Etude astron- 
omique') is largely based on Duprez's career. 

Duprez’s operas are Le cabane du picheur (1826), 
L’abime de la maladetta (1851; revised as Joanita, 
1852), La lettre au bon Dieu (1853), Jilyotte (1854), 
Samson (1857), Jeanne d'Arc (1865) and some others 
(unproduced). He also wrote Vart du chant (1845), 
Souvenirs dun chanteur (1880), which gives a valuable 
account of his times and of some distinguished contem- 
poraries, notably Berlioz and Donizetti, Ricriations de 
mon grattd Age (1888) and other works. 

His 3vife Alexandrine (nee Duperron) {b Nantes; d 
Brussels, 27 Feb 1872) was a soprano who made her 
debut at the Odeon in 1827 and often appeared with her 
husband; but she lacked substantial gifts and retired 
early. Their daughter Caroline {b Florence, 10 April 
1832; d Pau, 17 April 1875) was a soprano leggero who 
also sang tvith her father, appearing in Paris and other 
French aties, in London 0851), then creating a number 
of roles at the Opera-Comique. She married the Opera 
repetiteur Vandenheuvel, and after a successful career 
was forced by illness to retire early. 


FHisB 
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Dopiiis, Albert {b Vervsers, I March 1877; d Brussels, 
19 Sept 1967). Belgian composer. While he was a 
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student at the Verviers Conservatory his work began to 
attract notice: a comic opera was performed at the town 
theatre when he was 18. In 1897 he settled in Paris, 
following the courses of d'lndy, Guilmant and Bordes at 
the Schola Cantorum; he won the Belgian Prix de Rome 
in 1903 with the cantata Lm chanson d’Halewyn. After a 
brief career as a conductor he was director of the 
Verviers Conservatory (1907-47). In his compositions 
he remained faithful to the teaching of the Schola 
Cantorum, using Franckian cyclic form in instrumental 
works. His 13 operatic pieces show the influence of 
Massenet, and it was to the theatre that his work was 
best suited. The principal publishers of his music were 
Buyst, Cranz, Eschig, Leduc, Schott (Brussels) and 
Senart; his MSS are in the Verviers Conservatory. 

BIBLICKiRAPHY 
J Bor Aiher! Dupuis {L\c%c, 1935) 

[R Michcl] Vn grand mustcien beige meconnu Albert Dupuis 

(Verviers, 1967) 

HKNRl VANHULST 

Dupuis, Sylvain {h Liege, 9 Oct 1856; d Bruges, 28 
Sept 1931). Belgian conductor and composer. He 
studied at the Liege Conservatory (186S 76) and won 
the Belgian Prix de Rome in 1881 with the cantata Le 
chant de la creation. The prize journey took him to 
Bayreuth and to Pans where he formed a friendship 
with dTndy. Back in Liege he was appointed professor 
of harmony at the conservatory, from 1886 he con- 
ducted the choral .society La Legia and in 1888 he 
founded ‘Les nouveaux concerts' He conducted at the 
Theatre Royal de la Monnaie (190(^-11) and also 
directed the Brussels ‘Concerts populaires'. Dupuis was 
responsible for introducing music from Wagner to 
Debussy into Belgium. He was elected to the Belgian 
Royal Academy in 1911 and was director of the Liege 
Con.servatory (1911-26). His few compositions - 
published by Bosworth (Brussels) and Schott (Brussels) 
- show a remarkable feeling for drama in a moderatcl> 
advanced harmonic style. 

BIBLKXiRAPHY 

L Jongen ‘Notice sur Sylvain Dupuis', Annuatre de I'Aiademie rovale 

de Belgique, cxxi (1955), 197 

HHNRI VANHULST 

Dupuis, Thoma.s Sanders [Saunders] {h London, 5 Nov 
1733; d London, 17 July 1796). English organist and 
composer. He was a chorister in the Chapel Royal, 
where he studied with Bernard Gates and John Travers. 
He was elected a member of the Royal Society of 
Musicians on 3 December 1758. Subscriptions were 
invited for his concertos op. 1 on 1 1 October 1 760; a 
collection of minuets had appeared earlier. Dupuis 
married Martha Skelton of Fulham on 16 July 1765. As 
an organist Dupuis served from 1773 or earlier at the 
Charlotte Street Chapel, London, and in 1779, on 
Boyce's death, he was appointed organist and composer 
of the Chapel Royal. He was one of the directors of the 
Handel Commemoration in 1784. On 26 June 1790 he 
took the degrees of BMus and DMus at Oxford; his 
degree piece was called Ode to the Genius of Britain. 
Subsequently Dupuis instigated the formation of the 
Graduates Meeting, a group of musicians with degrees 
in London. 

Dupuis' teaching activity is reflected in the didactic 
intent of most of his keyboard publications The sonatas 
op.2 were among the earliest to offer the option of 
performance on the piano. Although few of his composi- 
tions seem above the mediocre, he was highly regarded 


in his time as an organist. In his Notebooks Haydn 
referred to him as ‘a great organist'; Haydn was ecstatic 
in his praise after hearing Dupuis improvise fugues at Si 
James’s. In Burney's opinion {Rees’s Cyclopaedia 
1819-20) ‘he was a correct harmonist in his composi- 
tions and a good performer on the organ, with a fancy 
not very rich or original; but his finger was lively and he 
knew his instrument well'. In the obituary notice in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine (Ixvi, 62) he was praised as 
‘distinguished for good sense, knowledge of mankind 
integrity and benevolence'. A substantial collection of 
Dupuis' church music was edited and published pos. 
thumously as Cathedral Music by his student and 
friend, J. Spencer. 

A son, the Rev. T. Skelton Dupuis (1766-95), 
provided texts for some of his father’s and others' 
works, including the Ode on the Late Providential 
Escape of His Majesty (1786). His libretto Elijah was 
set by Callcott in 1785. 

WORKS 

{all primed works published i/ij London) 

SACTIEI) VOTAL 

16 Double and Single Chants (rl775) 

24 Double and Single Chanis (rl795) 

4 services and 14 anthems, ed J Spencer. Cathedral Music in Scon 
(1797) 

Numerous MSS containing anthems, chants, hyitms and services m (,li 
Cfm, Cki . Lhm. Oh, Och 

SPCUI AR VOC'AI 

op 

5 A Collection of 8 Songs, 1 v. 2 vn, va, 2 hn, be (hpd). and 6 Glees 

3-4vv, be (1784) 

Hail, Festive Day, ode, solo vv, chorus, pf, 1784, autogruph, I hm 
(Jdc on the late Providential Hseupc of His Majcsiv Iroin 
Assassination (T Skelton Dupuis). 3 solo vv, be (1786) 

Ode to the Genius of Britain, solo vv. chorus, orch. 1 788, Lhm, Oh 

Numerous songs and glees pubd singly and in 1 8th-ccntury anthologies 
INSIRUMFNTAI 

A Second Collection of 12 New Minuets, vn/fl, be (hjal) (rl7SN 

1 6 Concertos, org/hpd, 2 ob/vn, 2 vn, va, vc, be (1760) 

2 (7] Sonatas, hpd/org/pf. vn (1768), also incl Lady Covcnln s 

Minuet with Variations 

3 6 Familiar Lessons, hpd/pftr 1774). also ineludcs (8) Variations on 

God Save (ircat George 

4 8 Easy Lessons, hpd/pf (rl775) 

6 6 Sonatas, pl/hpd, vn (1788) 

‘8' 6 Dueltes, 2 ve. be (r 1790) 

8 [11] Pieces for the use of Young Organists, org/hpd (1794) 

10 A Second Set of [7] Piccc.s for the use of Young Organise 
org/pl/hpd (r 1795) 

5 Concertos, org/hpd. orch (t 1797) 

9 Voluntaries, org U 1805) 

6 voluntaries, org, ed J Spencer, Cathedral Music, iii (1797), prcludt. 
and fugue, org, 1 789, autograph Lhm 

WRITINGS 

Rule^ for Playing a Thorough Bass (autograph MS. GH-Cu) 
BIBLICXiRAPHY 

Burney H, LitnerQ, F^tisB, Gerber L: Gerber Nl. 

ABC Dario Musuo (Bath, 1780) 

C F Pohl Mozart und Haydn in London (Vienna, I867//(1970) 

W. B. Squire 'Dupuis, T S ', DNB 
P Scholcs The Great Dr Burney, ii (Oxford, 1948), 119 
C I Cudworth 'The English Organ Concerto’. Score, no 8 
35 

R R Kidd: The Sonata for Keyboard with Violin Accompammrnnn 
England {1750 1790) (diss , Yale U , 1967), 299 

RONALD R 

Dupidts, Jean-Bapdste (fl 1741-57). French composer 
and teacher of the harpsichord and vielle (hurdy-gur^^yj 
nothing is known of him beyond what can be glcanc 
from his works and an announcement in the Mercure 
His works, however, arc substantial in both quaiiti y 
and quality, and merit something better than the to a 
obscurity into which they have fallen, even though ma 
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arc written for so unsatisfactory an instrument as the 
vielle* 

In 1757 he was styled ‘M J. B. Dupuits des Bncetles, 
pircctcur & Professeur de TEcole publique de 
y|usique'» where ‘lessons in the various styles arc ©ven 
every day except Sundays and holidays, and three times 
week concerts for learning ensemble and keeping in 
time’. At some time, probably in the 174()s, he was 
employed by the Due de Cambray and lived in the rue 
je Seine; in 1757 his address was rue du Bout du 
Monde. He was either very friendly with the engraver 
Jean Robert or was willing to spend considerable sums 
on the appearance of his publications, for nearly all have 
handsome pictorial title-pages by that artist. The collec- 
tion of songs l^s mille et une bagatelles is decorated 
with 30 designs. The last record of him is a request for 
subscribers to a proposed guitar method in 1757 
His two grands motets are the work of a highly 
skilled craftsman, Quam dilecta is 62 pages long, with 
ten movements, all differing in scoring or technique. His 
music for viellc pushes the instrument to the limit of its 
resources in the attempt to supply it with a respectable 
literature. The sonatas for harpsichord with viellc ac- 
companiment include a fuga da capella and a canone. 
while the handsomely engraved Pieces de carac teres are 
.m attempt to adapt the tilled and delicately detailed 
'piece de clavecin to the rustic instrument. The Italian 
sonatas for flutes or violins hover on the threshold of the 
\{\k galant. most movements proceeding in long- 
bicathcd Baroque sweeps, occasionally broken by shorter 
phrases and modern melodic details. The method lor 
vielle IS lucid and very detailed in its explanation of the 
technique of the instrument and contains valuable com- 
ments on the performance of each movement of the six 
simatas included with it. 

WORKS 

1‘iiblishcci in Pans, middled opp 14, 1741 2, c»pp 5 -17, 1742 51, 
(ipp IS 1‘), 1751 7 

lip 

I I’nncipcs pt>ui louchcr de la vjcic dvec 6 senates 
: PieiTUcrc l-siMcmcl suiie d’amusemens en duo, 2 in.sls, pubd separ- 
diely 

' Sonales, kbd, vicUe/othcr insis 
4 SnivaiL's ou nuiIcs, 2 viclles 
'' I’lL'tc*'. dc earacMcrcs. vidle. be 
fi Ll‘s inille cl line bugalcllcs. pis. 1-6, Iv, be 

^ (.anlatillcs, Iv, Ik. pubd separalely, Lcs laveurs du sommeil. 

l.'lnconslancc. La Jcuncsse, Pan cl Syrinx 
X Lcs millc cl une bagalclles, pis 7 12. Iv, be 
^ t anialcs. pubd separalely. Le relour de Mars. 1 v, orch. I e bouquet, 

I\ viellc other msls. Le rctour de Themire. Iv. insls, Lcs pUnsirs 
dc rHimcn. 2vv 

10 Lcs mille cl une bagatelles, pts.l.^-IH. Iv, be 

11 Mcnuel.s nouveaux executes aux comWies rrangoiscs el italienncs, 

insts 

12 lx‘s mille cl une bagatelles, pts 19-24, Iv, be 

1 ^ Mcnucts nouveaux ttalicns et fran^ois pour les bals. premiere livre, 
tnsis 

14 Sei sonalc, ft/vn, be 

Lcs mille ct une bagatelles, pis 25- 30, Iv. be 
1^1 Set sonalc, 2 vn, be, libro pnmo 
17 Six sonaies cn duo, 2 vc/2 bn 
lf>| Concert, 2 vn/fl/ob, lost 

'^7 Cours de lemons, ou nouvellc mclhodc dc musique, premiere panic, 

lost 

I 2 grands motels, 6vv. 2 vn/fl, va. b, be, Quam deliclu (Ps Ixxxiii), Omnes 

DAVID FULLER 


Ijenies plaudit (Ps xivi); in F-Pn 


Puy, Henry. See PUTEANUS, ERYCIUS. 


Paris with Francesco Chabran and the piano with Dusik 
about 1783. In 1785 he was leader at the private theatre 
of Prince Henry of Prussia at Rheinsberg. A scandal led 
to his dismissal a few years later and he became a 
touring violinist; by 1793 he was in Stockholm, where 
he joined the court orchestra and was active as a singer 
and composer. He became a member of the Swedish 
Academy of Music in 1795. He was expelled from 
Sweden for political reasons in 1799 and went to 
Copenhagen, where he furthered his reputation as a 
composer and a singer (he was the first to sing the title 
part in Mozart's Don Giovanni there in 1807). His stay 
in Denmark came to an end when Princess Charlotte 
Frcdcnka of Mecklenburg (consort of Prince Christian 
Fredenk, afterwards Christian VIII), whose singing 
teacher he was, fell in love with him. Both were exiled in 
1809, and Dupuy then went to Paris; but in 1811 a 
change in the Swedish political situation enabled him to 
return to Stockholm, where as court conductor he 
produced his own works. Mozart operas and operas by 
most of the contemporary French composers. 

WORKS 

Selective liM, sec detailed liM in M(iG, MSS in DK-Kk , S-L. Skma, Sm, 

Sn, St 

THKAIIUCAI. WORKS 

{alt ftnt produced at Stockholm, opera, unless otherwise indicated) 
Arlequin magicicn par amour (comic ballet-pantomime. 2, J. Marcadel). 
Stockholm. Arsenal, 18 Dec 1793 

Sirairovarcn cller Den adelmodiga soldalcn jThe highwayman, or The 
noble. soldier J(ballel-panlomime, 1 , L Deland), Stockholm. Arsenal, 

18 Dec 1794 

Ballet music lor an epilogue to R Krcut7.er\ Lodoiska, 2 Nov 1795 
Dc adelmodiga bonderna [TIk noble peasant] (scene inserted in 
Dc/ede’s Les irois termicrs, C J Lindcgren), Stockholm, Arsenal, 

10 Feb 1797 ^ r 

IJngdom og gulskap cller List over list [Youth and lolly, or Inck for 
trick) (Smgspicl, 2, N T Brunn. aflci J N BouiUy Une folie), 
Copenhagen, Royal Theatre. 19 May 1806. as Ungdom och dirsl^p 
ellcT List not list (trans C' G Nordlorss), Stockholm. Opera, 31 Oct 
1814. ed R Nciiedam (Copenhagen. 1923) 

Forcningcn [Union) (divcrlissemcni. I. Cj Lowcnhielm, Nordforss), 2 
Jan 1815, for the union of Sweden and Norway 
Jenny Mortimer eller Roverbandel i skoiska bergen [Jenny Mortimer, 
or The bandils in the Scottish highlands] (incidental music. 3). 5 June 
1817 

Bjorn Jcrn.sida (opera, Valerius), unfinished 

Skatan och tjenstpigan i Palaiseau [The magpie and the maid ol 
Palaiscau) (divertissement danse, J L Abergsson, after Caignez, 
Daubignc La pie voleuse). 21 April 1818 , ,, xj u 

Hamlet (incidental music. Shakespeare), Stockholm. Arsenal. 26 March 
1819 

Somngdngcrskan (incidental music. 2, L Hjorlsberg, after Scribe, 
Dclavigne La somnambule), 6 Oct 1820 , r „ ^ 

J chcie eller Den romanska fl.ckan [Fclicie. or The "'fd Rome] 
(comic opera. 3, Hjorisbcrg. after E Mercier-Dupaly), 19 Dec 1821 

12 other works, 1797-1820 

OTHUR WORKS 

Coronation music for Charles XIV, 2 S. T. B, 4vv. orch, Stockholm. 1 1 
May 1818 

4 other works for stale occasions. 1813 17 
Orchestral and chamber music, piano pieces, songs 

bibliography 
c'patastedi Edouard Dupuy. 

A. Undgren ‘Edouard Dupuy', -SW- ' ■*«"«. ■> <"*“>- 

iclois au XVUlc Slide’. Schwetzeri.rche.r Jhfur Musikuuscnschaf , iv 

'Dupuvs torsknmgcn’, D<m^k mu^iUMrifi. %i j 

R mie cLpozUeur, Iranyavr imrgris er, Suede (diss . D. ot Pans, 

''^'‘bupuy, Jrai-Baptisic-Kdouard-Louis-Camille^^MGG 


*^**P«yi Jean Baptiste Edouard {b Corcclles, anctinl Charles (Francis Honorfc) {h 

^euchatcl, C1770; d Stockholm. 3 April 1822). Swiss j Brussels, 9 May 1822). South 

''•olinist, singer and composer. He studied the violin m * 
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Netherlands tenor and composer. He showed special 
gifts as a choirboy; from 1781 to 1786 he was at the 
Paris Opera and in 1787 joined the Theatre Royal de la 
Monnaie in Brussels, where he sang tenor parts with 
success. He developed a gift for composition, mainly of 
church music, though he also wrote for the stage, in 
1794, following the French invasion, and having 
changed his name to Duquesnoy at his parents' request, 
he fled to The Hague; he lived there until 1795, when 
the French crossed the Dutch border. He then estab- 
lished himself in Hamburg and, with the help of some 
musicians from the Monnaie theatre, founded an opera 
house for French immigrants. La fete des manages, ou 
Le tirage de la milice was produced there on 1 June 
1798. 

In 1802, after the promulgation of the Concordat, 
Duquesnoy became a choirmaster, first at Aalst and 
then, in 1814, at the church of St Michel and Ste Gudule 
in Brussels; there he exercised an important influence on 
Roman Catholic church music in the Netherlands, an 
influence which continued after his death and after the 
establishment of the independent kingdom of Belgium in 
1830. 

WORKS 

Alman7x>r, ou Le tnomphe de la gloire, 2-act opera-ballet. 1787 
Le man veng£, ou Le mystificateur mystifi^. 3-act opera comique, 1790 
Le prix des arts, ou La (ete flamande, I -act opera, 1791, B-Av 
L'hommage de Bruxelles, scene-lyriquc, 1793, Ac 
Le medecin et Tapothicairc, 3-act opera, 1794, after Dittcrsdorfs 
Doktor und Apotheker 
Le man gallon, opera, Ac 
La morl d’Hercule, incidental music, Ac 

La fete des manages, ou Lc tirage de la milicc, opera comique. 
Hamburg, 1798 

Missa cui titulis Vivat rex’, 4vv, orch, 1816, Be. S other masses, inci 4 
with orch, 1779-1819. /<£■ 

1 Magnificat, clO motets and psalms, 4vv, orch, 1775 1812, Ac. 3 
other motets, 4vv, orch, 1816-21, Be 

2 cantatas, Ac 

3 sacred odes (Rousseau), 1787. Ac 

Regina coeli, Ps Ixxxvi, 1764, F-Pn (doubtful) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

FituB, FettsBS 

L Renieu Husioire des theatres a Bruxelles (Pans, 1928) 

R Vannes. Dictionnatre des mivuciens (compositeur k) (Brus.sels. 
1947) 

A Corbet ‘Onbekende werken van Charles Duquesnoy’, RBM, ii 
(1947 8), 44 

AUGUST CORBET/JOHN LADE 

Dur (Ger., from Lat. durus: 'hard'). Major, as in G dur 
(G major), Durklang (major triad) etc. The term is 
contrasted with moll (from Lat.: ‘soft'), which is 
German for ‘minor'. The names dur and moll fundamen- 
tally derive from the two forms of the letter ‘b' in 
musical notation: b durum, or ‘square b', was used to 
denote the pitch 6t|, and it is this form of the letter that 
developed into the modem natural sign (f^) and sharp 
sign ($); h molle, or ‘round b', was used for the pitch 6b, 
and this form of the letter developed into the modem flat 
sign (b). The use of these terms is also reflected in the 
names of the hexachords {see Hexachord) in which 
they appear; the hexachordum durum (or cantm durus) 
always included the pitch class Bb, the hexachordum 
molle (or cantus mollis) Bb- The present meaning of dur 
and moll seems to have occurred first in Andreas 
Werckmeister's Die nothwendigsten Anmerckungen und 
Regeln, wie der Bassus continuus . . . konne tractirt 
werden (1698). 

See also Major. 

Durin, Domingo Marcos (6 Garrovillas, Cdceres, 
cl 460; d Santiago de Compostela, before 5 Sept 


1529). Spanish theorist. He studied liberal arts und 
philosophy in Salamanca. In 1525 he was a singer m 
Santiago de Compostela and from 1526 maestro de 
capilla there. Between 1492 and about 1504 he 
published two treatises on music. The first, Lux hella 
is very brief and is written in Spanish and Latin. The 
style and content of these treatises are more practical 
than theoretical, and in their manner of presentation 
they are very like the work of medieval theorists. Duran 
believed that music had primarily a religious function, 
and deplored its profane usage. He put his own 
interpretation on its traditional triple division, the 
enharmonic genus and the evaluation of the major and 
minor semitone, discussing in some detail both 
solmization and the practices of hexachord mutation 
and accidentals. He classified Gregorian modes into 
‘regulares', ‘mixtos’, ‘irregulares', ‘comixtos’ and 
Tcspectivos’, with the priority given to the 7th degree, 
he al.so discussed the expressive effects attributed to the 
different modes. In his discussion of composition 
technique he formulated precise niies of counlerpomi 
and admitted greater harmonic freeopm in the syncopes 
His Sumula de canto de organo is awaluable source ol 
information on mensural practice; ha discussed in great 
detail the proportional system and the various 
mensuration signs prevailing before ^is own time Bui 
he recognized the changes taking placip and was clearly 
forward-looking in his ideas, accepting that a binary 
relationship between notes had become the norm, and 
relating the new theories based on this to earlier 
practice. 

WRITINGS 

Imx />i>//£I (Seville, 1492, 2/l518//fl951) 

Comento sohre Lux hella (Salamanca, 1498) 

Sumula de canto de organo. tontrapunto ,v composition voiul i’ 
instrumental prat tica v especulativa (Salamanca, rl540) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

J Subiru Introduccidn a Lux hella (Barcelona. 1951) 

Historia de la musica espahola e hispano-amencana (Barcelona, 

1953) 

R Slcvcn&on Spanish Music in the Age of Columbus (The Hagui 
I960) 

I' J IxonTcllo FMudnndvfihloriadela teorMmusitaHMa<iri6.]%2'. 

F J LFf)N TEI LO 

Duran, Jos^ {d VBarcelona, after 1791). Spanish com 
poser. He studied under Durante in Naples, and pos 
sibly became a maestro di cappella there in the libretto 
of his opera Temistocles he is described as ‘maestro de 
capilla napolitano'. In 1755 he was maestro de capilla \i\ 
the Palau in Barcelona, a post from which he retired on 
17 November 1780 (he was not, as is usually claimed. 
maestro de capilla in Barcelona Cathedral: in 1790 he 
was still referred to as ‘retired maestro of the royal 
chapel of the Palau'). Duran played an important role in 
the introduction of the Italian style to Barcelona m 
1760 he gave the first performance there of his opera 
Antigona, followed in 1762 by Temistocles, both to 
librettos by Metastasio. He also composed church music 
(masses, psalms; in E-Bc, C and Barcelona Palau) The 
librettos of his operas and of his oratorio Area de Dios 
survive (Be), as does an overture (Mn) and a four-part 
madrigal, with Durin's reply to a criticism Icvclle 
against him by Jaime Cascllas in 1755 (both I-Bcy 
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Durand. French firm of music publishers. It was 
founded as Durand Schoenewerk & Cie on 30 
December 1869 and that same day bought the catalogue 
of GUSTAVE-ALEXANDRE FLAXLAND as well as hiS 
premises at 4 place de la Madeleine. Paris. Schoenewerk 
withdrew from the business on 19 November 1891, and 
his co-founder Marie Auguste Durand {h Paris. 18 July 
1830; d Paris, 31 May 1909) reorganized the firm the 
next day as A. Durand & Fils, in partnership with his 
son Jacques Massacrie Durand {b Paris, 22 Feb 1865; d 
Bcl-Ebat. nr. Fontainebleau, 22 Aug 1928). Jacques 
Durand succeeded his father, and taking as partner his 
cousin Gaston Choisnel {d 9 June 1921), renamed the 
firm Durand & Cie on 23 December 1909. Another 
cousin, Rene Dommange, joined the firm in July 1920 
and became a partner on 28 April 1921 At Jacques 
Durand’s death, his widow (d 1958) became a partner, 
subsequent partners have been Maquaire (1937-44)^ 
Adncn Raveau (from 1944), Mme Rene Dommange 
and Marcel and Jean Dommange (from 1959) The 
company became a ‘.societe a responsabiiite limitce’ from 
19 June 1947. Guy Kaufmann (b Neuchatel, 12 May 
1923) was appointed general director in 1972 The firm 
has continued to operate from its original premises 
Founder Auguste Durand, who was a classmate of 
Franck and Saint-Saens at the Paris Conservatoire, 
studied the organ under Benoit and was organist at St 
\mbroi.sc, Ste Genevieve, St Roch and St Vincent de 
Paul He was also a music cntic and a successful com- 
pi)scr His compositions include sacred and secular 
vocal music and many works for the piano and organ; 
he also had a particular liking for the harmonium, for 
which he composed, arranged and published extensively. 

Jacques Durand also studied at the Conservatoire, 
where he developed lasting friendships with Dukas and 
Debussy He studied harmony with Dubois and com- 
position with Guiraud. Besides being a prolific com- 
poser, he edited and transcribed quantities of works by 
others His writings include Elements d’harmonie 
(1919), Cours professionnel d I usage des employes de 
commerce de la musique (i- Edition musicale, historique 
el technique, n: Abrig^ de I’histoire de la musique, both 
1923); Quelques souvenirs d'un ^diteur de musique 
(1 924^-5); and Lettres de Claude Debussy a son editeur 
(1927). 

The catalogue that A. Durand and Schoenewerk 
bought from Flaxland was begun in 1847 and by 1869 
‘'ontained about 1200 publications. These included 
many pieces by pre-19th-cenlury composers of various 
nationalities, which became the nucleus of Durand’s 
multi-volume collections of Echos {Echos d’Allemagne, 
lie France, d* Italic, de Pologne, du temps passe, du 
monde religieux). Also from Flaxland came the piano 
Works and the four-hand piano reductions of sym- 
Pnonies by Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven: songs and 
chamber works by Schumann; most of Chopin’s piano 
music; early works by Saint-Saens {Oratorio de Noel) 
Duparc (op. 1); and the French and Belgian rights to 
agner’s Rienzi, Der fliegende Hollander, Tannhduser 
and Lohengrin. 

of^D Durand began to publish the collected works 
Rameau, with Saint-Saens as general editor. This 
^numental undertaking comprised 18 volumes by 
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1924 but has not been completed. 

Spurred by the success of other national collections 
of classics and by their own strong sense of nationalism, 
Durand & Cie began in 1914 the enormous collection 
known as Edition classique Durand A Fils. Although it 
formally began after Auguste’s death the title is apt, for 
the catalogue includes all of the acquisitions from 
Flaxland, the Rameau works, and most of the important 
works published by both Auguste and Jacques Durand. 
Intended by its founders, Jacques Durand and Gaston 
Choisnel, to incorporate only French contributions, the 
Edition classique has become an international catalogue. 
In 1969, the centenary of the firm, it comprehended 672 
volumes and 811 separate compositions. Principal 
editors, many of whose own compositions are included, 
were Samt-Saens (piano works of Mozart), Faure (piano 
works of Schumann), d’lndy, Debussy (complete works 
of Chopin), Dukas, Ravel (piano works of 
Mendelssohn). Schmitt, Ropartz, Roussel, Aubert, 
Diemer {Les claveemistes frangais), Philipp (Les 
clavecinistes allemands and L'^coie moderne du piano), 
Guilmant (Archives des maitres de I'orgue), Samazeuilh 
and Rhene-Baton. 

Much music now considered appropriate for Edition 
classique first achieved recognition largely through the 
efforts of Auguste and Jacques Durand to promote the 
music of their French contemporaries. The Durands 
were the original publishers of almost all the music of 
Saint-Saens, Debussy and Ravel, and through purchase 
obtained their complete works. Most of the composi- 
tions of Faure and Dukas and a large number by 
Franck, Lalo, Roussel, Schmitt, Aubert, Falla, Rhene- 
Baton, Widor, Ropartz, Biisser, Milhaud, Poulenc, 
Boulanger and d’lndy (including his famous Cours de 
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composition musicaie) first appeared in Durand^s 
catalogue. The firm has also published works by 
Messiaen, Cras, Auric, Bondeville, Iberl, Jolivet, 
Durufle, Barraud, Sancan, Pascal, Desenclos and 
Koechlin. Support of French contemporary music is 
also shown by the series of Concerts Durand for new 
chamber music, produced by Jacques Durand from 
1910 to 1913, and the biennial cash prize for the best 
French symphonic composition which the firm 
instituted in 1927. 
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Duranowski, August (Fryderyk) (h Warsaw, <1770; d 
Strasbourg, 1834). Polish violinist and composer. He 
was the son of the Polish-FTench emigre Durand who, 
according to Chybihski, was the leader of the orchestra 
at the court of Duke Ogihski in Slonim, though accord- 
ing to Fetis he was in the service of the King of Poland. 
Fie studied the violin with his father and in Pans with 
Viotti, becoming leader of the Brussels opera orchestra 
in 1790. In 1794-5 he toured Italy and Germany as a 
virtuoso, but for unknown reasons he interrupted his 
career about 1796 to enter the French army. He was 
imprisoned in Milan, but once released he returned to 
his former activities as a soloist. In 1809-10 he gave 
concerts in Warsaw, where he lived for some time, 
during the next four years he also played in Leipzig, 
Dresden, Kassel, Frankfurt am Main, Main/, 
Darmstadt, Prague and possibly Russia. After a brief 
tenure as leader of the court orchestras in Kassel and 
at Aschaffenburg (1812), he settled permanently in 
Strasbourg as leader of the theatre orchestra, oc- 
casionally absenting himself for short periods to per- 
form in Germany and France. 

Duranowski was one of the most eminent violinists of 
his time. His unprecedented success as a virtuoso may 
be attributed to his large tone and extraordinary tech- 
nique, especially in trilling, bowing and passage-work 
He played with precision and fire, and was particularly 
fond of the works of Rode and Viotti and his own 
fantasias on the melodies of national .songs. FIis tech- 
nique fascinated the young Paganini, who declared that 
It was Duranowski who had shown him the possibilities 
in violin playing and to whose revelatory talent he owed 
his own. His works, almost exclusively for the violin, 
were performed by other violinists during his lifetime 
(especially by Serwaczyhski in Poland) and published in 
Leipzig, Offenbach and Pans. Most important among 
them are the Concerto in A major op.8, airs varies for 
violin and orchestra, several violin duets, a set of .six 
studies op. 15, fantasias and potpourris. Duranowski 
also composed a number of lieder. 
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Durante, Francesco {b Frattamaggiore, Aversa, 31 
March 1684; d Naples, 30 Sept 1755). Italian com- 
poser. He was a leading composer of church music and 
an outstanding teacher of international repute. 

1. Life. He was the seventh of 1 1 children of Gaetano 
Durante and Orsola Capasso. His father, a woolcomber. 


served as sexton and singer at the parish church, $s 
Sosio, Frattamaggiore, where he and his wife had 
married on 31 October 1674 and where all their chil- 
dren were baptized. His uncle, Don Angelo Durante 
(fl650-after 1704), was a priest and musician who in 
1690 succeeded Cristoforo Caresana as primo maestro 
of the Neapolitan conservatory S Onofrio a Capuana, o[ 
which he was rector until 1699; Don Angelo composed 
several drammi sacri (Gara amoroso tra Cileo, la Terra 
e 7 Mare, Monteforte, 1697; S Gtuliano marure m 
Sora, Naples. 1700, L’Anacoreta reale S Onofrio dt 
Persia, Naples, 1705), as well as church music, of which 
a Dies irae attributed to him is extant (two voices and 
continue, D-BNu). Nothing is known of Francesco’s 
education until after his father's death on 18 March 
1699, when his uncle took over his musical training 
Don Angelo left Naples to assist his widowed sister-in- 
law and her children, and Nicola Sabini assumed his 
duties at the conservatory; but in 1702 he returned to 
his post at S Onofrio and Francesco ei^rolled as a cunvit- 
tore to study with his uncle and the | violinist Gaetano 
Francone. Three years later Francesdo left the consei- 
vatory, and on 13 June 1705 his lira known creative 
effort, a scherzo drammatico entitled Prodifiii della 
divma misericordia verso I divoti del gii^rioso S Antonio 
di Padova, was performed in Naples. ' 

Little is known about Durante’s life between then and 
1728, when he was appointed primo maestro of the 
Neapolitan conservatory Povcri di Gesu C'risto Choron 
and Fayolle (1810) staled that he studied with Pasquim 
and Pitoni in Rome for live years, and although that was 
later disavowed (by Villarosa and l'lt)rimo) circum- 
stantial evidence seems to support them Girolamo Chiti. 
in a letter to Padre Martini of 10 September 1746, 
identified Durante as a 'scolaro di Pitoni'; Chili himself 
had been a pupil of Pitoni about 1713, so his statement 
has some authority Durante could have been in Rome 
cither between 1705 and 1710, which would have 
allowed .studies with Pasquini (who died in 1710), or 
between 1711 and 1719 The only dated composition by 
Durante from that period, his Missa S Ildefonsi per S 
Giacomo degli Spagnuoli of 1 709, could have been writ- 
ten for the Spanish church in Rome or Naples By July 
1710 he was in Naples, where he began teaching at the 
conservatory S Onofrio He remained there for only six 
months, leaving the institution on 12 January 1711. 
perhaps to return to Rome or to study there with Pitoni 
for the first time. A register of the masters and profes 
sors of the Congregation and Accademia of S Cecilia in 
Rome, compiled in 1851, lists Durante as a maestro 
there for 1718, but oflers no documentation. Several 
aspects of Durante's music have been interpreted as 
pointing to Roman influences; his concentration on 
sacred music to the exclusion of opera, his preoccupa- 
tion with the problems of a stile alia Palestrina, and his 
interest in keyboard music and the concerto. He was, 
however, in Naples on 4 January 1714, when he was 
married to Orsola de Laurentis, 1 2 years his senior, and 
is certain to have been present in the city at the first 
performance of his sacred drama Im cerva assetato 
ovvero L'anima nelle Jiamme on 18 February 1 719 
Nothing is known of Durante’s whereabouts during the 
following nine years; it has been suggested that he 
visited Saxony and Austria (some older sources persis • 
cntly report such tours, though during periods when e 
now is known to have been in Naples), but there is no 
supporting documentary evidence. 



In October 1728 the governors of the conservatory 
poveri di Gesu Cnslo appointed Durante, now aged 44, 
primo maestro replacing the elderly Gaetano Greco: his 
election attests to his high reputation About the same 
umc he must have been invited to write music for the 
choruses of Duke Annibale Marchesc's tragedy Flavio 
Valenti\ published in the duke’s Tragedie cristiane 
(Naples, 1729). With this contribution he joined the 
ranks of the then celebrated older and younger 

Neapolitan composers, Carapella, Mancini, Sarro, N 
[.'ago. Porpora, Hasse. Vinci and Leo, who had written 
music for other tragedies in the collection. Dated 
compositions of his now become more numerous 11 is 
well-known Sonate per cembalo divisi in studii e 
(liver timcnti, dedicated to the Marquis of S Giorgio, 
were published about 1732 His Requiem in G minor is 
dated 27 November 1738, and his Missa in Palestrina 
v^as written in 1739 Also from those years come the 
iwo Atio di Contrizione for the alumni ot the 

conservatory Poveri di Gesii CYisto Among his 

students there were Pergolcsi, who completed his 

education under Durante’s guidance, Ciirolamo Abo.s, 
Domenico Terradcllas and for about two years Joseph 
Doll. 

Alter ten years of service. Durante resigned fiom the 
conservatory, and in September 1739 he was succeeded 
by Francesco Fco. The reasons for his resignation arc 
unknow'n, and there is no information about his 
iiclivities until 1742, when he was called to the 
Neapolitan conservatory S Maria di Loreto. This oldest 
.md largest of the four Neapolitan conservatories had 
been without a primo maestro since November 1741, 
when Porpora went on leave to Venice and did not 
reiurn, and with the death of Giovanni Veneziano on 13 
Apiil 1742 it had lost its secondo maestro On 25 April 
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1742 the governors elected Durante primo maestro, at 
me same time appointing Pietro Antonio Gallo to assist 
nim as secondo maestro. Under Duranlc’s directorship 
the Loreto conservatory regained stability and quality of 
education. During his 13 years’ service such later mas- 
ters as Pasquale Anfossi, Tommaso Traetta, Pietro 
Guglielmi, Alessandro Speranza, Antonio Sacchini and 
Fcdcle Fenaroli received their musical education there. 
When, with the death of Leonardo Leo on 31 October 
1744, the primo maestro position at the con.servatory S 
Onolrio became vacant. Durante, then 60, was awarded 
the succession as from 1 January 1745. He also peti- 
tioned the king to appoint him Leo’s successor as primo 
maestro of the royal chapel. A competition, however, 
was held, in which Durante took part on 21 April 1745 
along with Giuseppe dc Majo, Giuseppe Marchitti, 
Nicola Sala and others. The judges were Constanzi of 
Rome, Pcrti of Bologna, Jommclli of Venice, and Hasse, 
then also in Venice Jommelli praised Duranle’s a cap- 
pella setting on the cantus firmus Protexisti me Deus, of 
which Peril was critical; the appointment went to de 
Majo, \icc~maesfro of the chapel (although only Hasse 
had lound his works satisfactory). Durante continued to 
hold his positions at both S Maria di Loreto and S 
Onofrio, and during the last ten years of his life was 
venerated as the most distinguished of all Neapolitan 
teachers. According to tradition Nicolo Piccinni became 
Durante's favourite pupil, of whom he is supposed to 
have said ‘The others arc my pupils, but Nicolo alone 
IS my son' Dated compositions from his last decade 
include the Requiem in C minor for eight voices, per- 
formed in 1746 at S Giacomo dei Spagnuoli in Rome, 
an F major ma.ss (1749), the F minor Litany (1750), S 
Antonio di Padova (1754), a componimento sacra and a 
live- voice Miserere for the basilica S Nicolo in Bari 
(1754) 

Durante married three times His first wife died on 27 
February 1741, early biographies characterized her as a 
‘malcdetta vccchia' who made the 27 years of their 
marriage a misery On 26 January 1744 he married his 
second wife. Anna Furano, of Naples, who is said to 
have brought happiness back into his life, but she died 
on 10 August 1747 Only four months later, on 18 
December 1747, he was married again, to the 22-year- 
old Angela Anna Carmina Giacobbe, formerly a dom- 
estic in his household. Reports of Durante's character 
and personality arc primarily based on anecdotes related 
by Giuseppe Sigismondo. who had known the com- 
poser, and by Giovanni F^'urno, who related stones he 
had heard from his teacher Carlo Cotumacci, Durante's 
successor at S Onofrio. According to these sources 
Durante was a man of simple manners, but profoundly 
wise in matters concerning his art and a respected 
arbiter over questions of harmony and counterpoint. He 
was dedicated to his pupils’ welfare and education; they 
in turn, like Paisiello, who began his studies at S 
Onofrio during the last year of Durante’s life, always 
spoke of him with enthusiasm and admiration. He was 
buried in S Lorenzo in Naples. 

2. Works. Unlike his Neapolitan contemporaries 
Porpora, Feo, Leo and Vinci, who attracted inter- 
national notice with their operas, Durante achieved 
international recognition through his church music, 
along with some vocal chamber and instrumental works. 
Although a career like his was not unusual for the older 
ma titers, or among Roman musicnans of his day (like 
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Bencini, Chili or Cannicciari), it was remarkable for a 
Neapolitan. Almost all the composers active in Naples 
during the second quarter of the 18th century, including 
Nicola Fago and Ignazio Prota, at least attempted to 
compete in opera before devoting themselves to church 
music and teaching. Of those Neapolitan maestri who 
followed Durante’s example, notably P. A. Antonio 
Gallo, Carlo Cotumacci and Lorenzo Fago, none 
equalled his reputation. In 1705, after leaving S 
Onofrio, Durante, like many a Neapolitan student 
before and after him, composed a theatrical work. The 
libretto to Prodigii della divina misericordia was by 
Abbentio Rolandi, and even included a comic role in 
Neapolitan dialect. But the music is lost, and it is not 
even known how it was received. It did not gain him 
or he did not seek - a commission for an opera. His 
second effort in sacred drama. La cerva assetata (1719), 
was according to Florimo dry and monotonous, too 
stnet and old-fashioned in style to be successful. Since 
his choruses for Flavio Valente (1729) offer little 
insight, and his music to Ahigaile (1736) is lost, any 
judgment on Durante's approach to the dramatic genre 
must rest on his S Antonio di Padova of 1754. 
Surprisingly for a work written only two years before 
his death, this dramma sacro does not seem old- 
fashioned but, tike other works of his late period, shows 
Durante in tune with the stylistic tendencies that the 
younger Neapolitans had begun to pursue in their 
operas dunng the 1740s. It contains several 
accompanied recitatives, and its da capo anas show 
vigorous gestures as well as effective vocal lines In 
total, however, it reveals less concern for dramatic 
intensity than for pleasant musical entertainment 
Basically his was not an operatic talent, yet in his 
masses, requiems, litanies and Lamentations he could 
provide strong expressive moments The absence of 
opera from his output was perhaps caused by both 
circumstances and critical self-awareness. 

Any assessment of Durante’s development as a com- 
poser is restricted by the fact that few of his works can 
with certainty be assigned to his early years. The Missa 
S Ildefonsi of 1709, which requires three violins, chorus 
and continue, shows its proximity to late 17ih-century 
practices. Its Gloria excludes the words of the intona- 
tion, subdivides into sections rather than formal num- 
bers, and contains ensembles a 2 and a but no solo 
ana. Most of Durante’s surviving compositions were 
written after he settled at Naples in 1728: they reflect 
the art of the mature composer with firm control over 
his craft, often imaginative and forward-looking, not 
insensitive to the traditions of church music that he 
inherited, and above all responsive to the changing sty- 
listic currents of his time - that is to say, to the situation 
in Naples. His work encompasses all genres and styles 
of liturgical and devotional music, from the large, 
repre.sentationa] orchestral ‘number’ masses and psalms 
to a cappella or accompanied stile breve settings; from 
the motet-cantatas, litanies and Lamentations for 
chorus, solo voices and orchestra to the cantate spiri- 
tuali and Holy Week lessons for solo voices and con- 
tinuo. In his choral numbers, unlike Nicola Fago or 
Feo, he preferred four- and five-part settings, with, in the 
latter, one or both sopranos serving as the solo, concer- 
tato voices. Double chorus textures occur, with few 
exceptions, only in works of his last decade. After 
Scarlatti, Durante was the first composer in Naples to 
set several complete mass cycles in a cappella stile 


antico. One of these he explicitly labelled ‘Missa in 
Palestrina’ (D minor, four voices, 1739). He was well 
able to handle the contrapuntal techniques of the old 
style, and even alluded to Palestrina’s Missa 'In tf 
Domine speravi\ but because of his own deep-rooted 
feeling for harmonically guided phrasing he recreated 
only the Palestrina style’s outer appearance and manner- 
isms. These masses in strict style remain isolated in his 
work. In later years he allowed his a cappella (with 
continuo) settings to follow freely his own expressive 
dictum {Miserere, 1754). 

Leo, loo, occupied him.self senously with the 
traditional style from the 1 73()s onwards, and much has 
been made of the difference in approach which the two 
masters present and which is said to have split Naples 
into the camps of ‘Durantisti’ and ‘Leisti’. The difference 
has been explained (by Fcllercr) as concerning the 
question whether old and new style should and could 
achieve a symbiosis (‘Duranlismo’), or whether they 
should remain separated, with the ope treated strictly, 
the other in as modern a manner as possible (‘Lcismo’) It 
seems, however, that historicism I overstated the 
problem. I'o set parts of the Kyric oruhe ‘Christe'. the 
‘Cum .sancto’ or ‘Sicul era!’, and the ‘A^nen’ as fugues in 
stile antico fashion was a Neapolitan 'ifradition by the 
first quarter of the 18lh century; both Durante and Leo 
adhered to it. Both also attempted in \ many of their 
works to unify older and modern practices through j 
stile misio. The true controversy was more likely based 
on nothing more than the academic question of whelhci 
the interval ol“ the 4th should be regarded as consonance 
or dissonance and in what circumstances (Rosa, 1840) 
The stylistic difference between the two masters was less 
one of goal than one of result, caused by character and 
temperament. It has been slated that ‘Durante is 
sentimental and Leo is not’ (Dent) If ‘scntimenlar 
understood in 18th-century terms, then ihc 
characterization makes a point. Leo was conservative, 
and had a .stricter, more vigorous counterpoint Duranic 
was also a master of learned device, but favoured 
lighter, more transparent, often pscudo-contrapunia! 
textures His stile moderno comprised startling 
dissonances, expressive use of dynamics, diminished 
chords and chromaticism (eg Salve regina, 1719 
Dixit, 1751) as well as thematic and harmonic contrast 
(motet Tacete sonaie, Missa, 1753), and had a tendenev 
towards periodic phrasing and clcarcut cadenliai 
structure that could produce a truly popular tone 
(masses in pastorale, Laudate pueri, M'M). Many of his 
smaller choral works in motet style (e.g. Vespro hrvvc, 
Dixit a 3) were written with ease of vocal perfonnance 
in mind, while in his arias he made considerable 
demands on tl^ virtuosity of singers but often attempted 
to integrate coloratura passages into a larger design 

Compared with other Neapolitans, Durante was not 
prolific His concern was not quantity; in.stcad he strove, 
within the limits of a style beset by standard vocabulary, 
formulae and genre traditions, towards the realization til 
a variety of individual concepts and exemplary solu- 
tions. In his six Sonate per cembalo, published by 
Phillipus de Grado at Naples about 1732, he explored 
formal as well as technical aspects of keyboard music 
Each sonata combines and contrasts an extended fug^*' 
‘studio’ with a short, non-fugal ‘divertimento’, united b) 
key and sometimes by motivic elements. Emphasis on 
variety and on synthesis of diverse stylistic and forma 
features distinguish his eight Concerti per quartet to, Ibe 



most significant Neapolitan contribution to the genre. 
Probably written during the late 1730s or early 40s, 
their formal plans include wholly original successions of 
tempo contrasts (as in the concertos in Eb and A, ‘La 
pazzia’). Interplay of solo and tutti is fluent and stresses 
participation of the viola. His three-movement 
Harpsichord Concerto in Bb with violins, cello and 
double bass, written about 1750, is the most notable of 
the few keyboard concertos by early 18th-century 
Italians. Here contrapuntal inclinations are held in 
check, and the outer movements are dominated by a 
playful abandon befitting the virtuoso and entertaining 
nature of the solo concerto. 

It IS one of the remarkable aspects of Durante's car- 
eer that with old age he did not have to resort to 
repeating himself in routine fashion His creative 
imagination remained fertile until death His Messa de' 
morti for Rome (eight voices, C minor) of 1746 is 
among the lirst in a series of masterworks composed 
during his last decade and, aside from any theological 
considerations of what constitutes ‘true church music', 
must be counted as the most important orchestral 
requiem of the early 18th century Distinctive shape and 
character, thematic as well as structural, a preoccupa- 
tion with special expressive effects and orchestration, 
and a concern for unifying multi-movement structures 
mark all his late works The ‘Quoniam' of the F major 
Missa tn affiictumis tempore (1749) is an echo concerto 
lor soprano solo, two trombe da caccia, oboes, strings 
(With violin passages marked ‘grazioso’) and continue. 
Instruments partake in presenting the fugue subject 
independently of the chorus in the concluding ‘Cum 
sancto', in which the home key of the Kyrie (F) rather 
than the Gloria (D) is re-established In the ‘Qui tollis’ 
Qin sedes’ movement of the great A major mass (eight 
voices, 1753), a four-voice ‘choro da lontano* echoes 
sections of the soprano solo, providing a theatrical ef- 
fect In the Missa col canto fermo in D, the hymn Suncte 
Michael defende nos dominates the contrapuntal tex- 
tuies of the Kyne and ‘Chnste’, and reappears in the 
‘t urn sancto’ at the end of the Gloria In the five-part 
Muyni/icat in Bb, the closing ‘Sicul erat' is a near-literal 
repeat of the opening chorus with its psalm tone cantus 
firmus. such recapitulations were to become a tradition 
with Neapolitan composers in the second half of the 
century, particularly in settings of the psalm Dixit 
Dominus Durante's fondness for experimentation is 
shown in the opening orchestral Larghetto of the motel 
Cessent corda, in D (five solo voices and chorus), which 
begins in accompanied recitative style on a dissonant 
chord, then follows an unorthodox harmonic pro- 
gression, reaching a cadence in the tonic only in the I llh 
bar, whereupon a brief allegro follows 
It was without doubt his dedication to matters of his 
iirl, and his openness to new ideas, which made Durante 
sought-after and venerated maestro, nearly 20 years 
after his death Burney could observe that his ‘masses 
iind motets are still in use, and models of correct writing 
With the students of several conservatories of Naples’ 
Many of his scores reveal the teacher. It is telling that he 
labelled his cantus firmi {Protexisti me Deus, 1745) and 
bis canons {Messa de' morti, 1746), and wrote ‘si nota' to 
draw attention to a learned device hidden in the parts 
(Messa col canto fermo). His approach to the teaching of 
niusicianship and composition can be viewed through 
bis Partimenti . . . per hen suonare il cembalo, extant in 
''iiriously titled collections, which progress from basic 
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cadential exercises to fugal and frec-style improvisations 
over a variety of bass patterns. The countless solfeggios 
attnbuted to him run the gamut of vocal exercises and 
include duos and tnos (‘canoni’). Two popular ‘arias by 
Durante’, which persistently appear even in modem 
anthologies of Italian song.s, Danzi, danzi fanciulla and 
Vergin tutto amore, are nothing but solfeggios to which 
texts and elaborate piano accompaniments were added 
in the 19lh century. The most famous of his didactic 
compositions became his Xlf duetti (or madrigali) da 
camera, in which he transformed recitatives from solo 
cantatas by Alessandro Scarlatti into expressive, often 
highly chromatic duos, by adding a second vocal part 
and interludes, and considerably modifying and extend- 
ing the originals These Duetti may be called brilliant 
examples of 18th-ccnlury ‘parody technique’. To 
Burney it .seemed ‘as if art and refinement in this species 
ol composition could go no further’. 

The central position that Durante held in the 
educational life of Naples, and the fame of his many 
pupils, from Pcrgolesi to Paisiello, prevented his name 
and work from being forgotten after death. Rousseau 
(1767) exuberantly extolled him as ‘the greatest master 
ot hannony of Italy, that is to say, of the whole world’. 
Although voices were raised taking exception to 
Rousseau's overstatement (Hasse, for example, thought 
Durante to be ‘not only dry, but baroque, that is coarse 
and uncouth’), most late 18th-century cntics looking 
backward were attracted by his style, in which the late 
Baroque anticipated the Classical, and contrapuntal dex- 
lenty was tempered by a natural amenity. To Gretry 
{Memoires, 1789), therefore, he was the undisputed 
ma.ster of ‘contrcpoint sentimental’. Durante’s works 
found wide distribution in manuscript; and during the 
19th century a number of them were included in the 
anthologies of old masterworks published by Choron 
and Porro m France and Rochlitz and Commer in 
Germany. Performances of his music, particularly the 
Missa in Palestrina and other a cappella works, were 
fostered through the Cccilian movement. The most 
popular and widely performed of Durante’s sacred 
works, however, was the five-part Magnificat in Bb 
(second version), which Krctzschmar {Fiihrer durch den 
Konzertsaal, ii/1, 1888) praised as ‘in a certain sense 
the ideal selling’ of the Manan canticle and Hanslick 
(A us dem Tagehuche ernes Musikers, 1892) was moved 
to call a 'Tondtehtung which in the beauty of religion 
celebrates the religion of beauty’. From a modem 
historical point of view. Durante no longer occupies the 
exalted position which the 18th century awarded him; 
but his importance as a focal point in the development of 
18th-century Neapolitan church music, and the ment 
of his contnbutions to instrumental music, remain 
unchallenged. 

WORKS 

All vocal music is wilh insirumenls unless otherwise slated, only auto- 
graphs, rare copies or extensive collections are noted 

(* autograph) 

SACRFIJ DRAMAS 

Prodigii della divina misencordia verso I devoti del glonoso S Antonio 
di Padova (schcr7odrammatico, A Rolandi), Naples, street perf., 13 
June 1705. music lost, lib I-Nn 

La cerva assctala ovvero L’anima nelle fiamme della gloria (dramma 
sacro). Naples. 18 Feb 1719, lost 

S choruses for Flavio Valente (tragedy. Duke Annibale Marchese), in 
A Marchese dci Marchesi di Camerota- Tragedie crisnane (Naples, 
1729) 

Abigaile (dramma sacro), Rome, Oratorio de’ RR PP della S Filippo 
Neri, 22 Nov 1736, music lost, lib C-Tu 
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S Antonio di Padova (dramma sacro, G. Tcmbilino), Venice, Oratono 
de' RR PP della Congrcgazionc di S F'ilippo Nen, 1754, 1-Vnm, lib 
C-Tu 

MA.SSFS, MASS MOVFMFNTS 

5 dated masses (Kyric-Olona) Missa S Ildcfonsi per S Giacomo degli 
Spagnuoli, e, 5vv, 1709. *D-M0x: Missa breve, F. 4vv, 1734, *F-Pc. 
G, 1742, GB-Lbm (vv parts missing); Missa in alinictionis tempore, 
F, 5vv, 1749. *Lhm: A, 8vv, 1753, *Lhm 

14 undated masses (Kyric -Gloria) C, 5vv, D-Dlh, G, 5vv. GB-lJ)m. G, 
4vv, I-Pac, Missa col canto fermo ‘Sanctc Michael defende nos*, D, 
5vv, *GB-Lhm. D, 4vv, /-Nc. Missa in pastorale, D, 4vv, F-Pt, D. 
4vv. GB-Lbm, D. 4vv, F-Pt, Missa in pastorale. A, 4vv, *GB-IJtni\ 
Missa in pastorale. A, 4vv. lx:. I-Rvat, Bl), 5vv, D-Dlh, B[), 4vv, GB- 
Lbm I*Ou> lollisj, c, 5vv. F-Pc 

3 mass cycles (unacc.) C, 3vv fTTB). be, I-Vnm, /3-F (without Credo), 
ed. in F Commer, Musica sacra, ii (n d ), Messa a cappclla, C. 3vv 
lATBj, be, GH-Um, Missa in Palestrina, d, 4vv. be, 17 Oct 1739, /- 
Vr, ed V Dut'aul (Pans. 1921) 

2 masses (Kvne Gloria Credo), both doubtful (i. 4vv, /V/ -.41, a, 9vv. 
F-Pc 

Kyrie, d, 4vv, D-MVs, Gloria, C, 4vv, 1 724, MLh, Gloria, D, 8vv, GB- 
Lem, Credo, G, 4vv, Lhm, Credo, G, 5vv. *Lhm. Credo, A, 4vv, I- 
Nc, Credo- Sanctus -Agnus, D, 4vv, '^*F-Pc 

5 Requiem masses. Messa piccola di requie [without Dies irac), G, 3vv 
[SSBJ, GB-Lbm (doubtful), F, 4vv, I-Bc (doubttul). a, 3vv |SSB|. D- 
MVs, g, 4vv, 27 Nov 1738, *I-Nf, ed in Penodico ili mustca sacra 
(Rome, 1880). c, 8vv. for Rome, 1746. *GB-Lhm (inst part) 

OIHLK SA( KFU VOf At 

Motets Ad presepc venitc ( Motetlo in pastorale), 4vv, *Lhm, A vc virgo 
sancti amons, S, *Lhm, Cessent corda, D, 5vv. *Lhm: Cilo pastores 
(a pastorale). 4vv, *Lbm, Ecce pietatis (Nonna in pastorale). S, l-Nc, 
Inter choros virginales. 5vv, GB-Lhm. Jam si rcdil luminosa. 8vv. 
*Lhm, Jam vidctur, 4vv, Lhm [incl Inter coeli delitias], Nasccrc. 
nascere dive pucllule (Per il Ss Nalalc), A, be, D-THd, ed R Fwer- 
hart, Canlico sacro gcLstliche Sohkantaten, ii (C ologne, 1954). O 
sapicntia (m Pastorale), S. l-Nc, Sacerdotes sancti. S. A. ‘M7I3. D- 
MIJs, Surge auiora, 4vv. *GH-Lhm, Surge lama, 5vv, *IMm. 1 acete 
sonate, 4vv. 

Antiphons, hymns, sequences Alma Rcdemptoris. Et>, B, Dec 1739, 
Lhm, Alma Redemptoris, g, S, 1739, A-Wn, Kgo sum panis, 4vv, he. 
GB-lMm, Rccordatus mei Deus, 7, B, LMd, Salve regina, F, B, Nc, 
Salve regina [per il Sigr I'raun]. d, B. 1739, *GB-Lhm, Salve regina, 
d, B, B, unacc . 1753. *Lhm, ed in F C'ommer, Mu^ua sacra, in 
(n d ), Salve regina [per gli alunni dcIC'onscrvatorio di S Onolrioj, c. 
S. /J-A'/i/.s, Veni sponsa Christi, D,4v^c,'^*L-P( , Venispunsa Chnsti, 
n. 5vv. *GB-Lhm, l.ste confessor, 4vv, Lhm, O divi amons (Inno per 
S Francisci). 4vv, *I.hm, O glorioso domino, O glorioso 

domino. A, 5vv. GB-/Jjm, Pangc lingua, 5vv, Lhm, Te Deum, 5vv, 
IMm, Vcxilla rcgis, 4vv. F-Pc, *GB-Lhm, Inviolala Integra, S, h-Pc, 
GB-Lhm, Stabat mater, S, S, A, 2vv, be, F-Pc, l-Haf, GS-STm (all * 
frags ) 

Canticles Magnificat, D. 4vv. be, D-Mhs, Magnificat, Bt?, 5vv. *I-Nt 
[different version in F-Pc, cd V Stroh and B Red (New York, 
I963),ed D Hellmann (Stuttgart, I968)j, Mugnilicat, Bt?,4vv, be, /J- 
Mhs, Magnificat, a, 4vv. (tH-Lhm, Magniheat. a, 8vv, 1752, h-Pc, 
*GB-Lhm, Magniheat, d, 4vv [arr 8vv, be, b> G Jannucconi[. D- 
MUs: Magnificat, c, 4vv, be, MLfs [with insts, in /- Ar, and in Vespro 
breve, see bclowj. Magnificat, Erj, 3vv [STB], be, I- Me, Nunc 
dimiltis, 5vv, 1749, GB-Lbm 

Vespro breve (Dixit Dominus, C, 4vv, C’onfitcbor, c, 4vv. Bcatus vir, e, 
3vv; Laudutc pucri. A, 4vv, Magnificat, c, 4vv), F-Pc, GB-Lhm 

Psalms Beatus vir. C. 4vv, l.hm, Bcatus vir, C. 4vv, lhm. Beams vir, C, 
5vv. ?1715, D-MUs, Bcatus vir. A, 5vv, ‘'1735, MUs, Bcatus vir, F, 
4vv, F-Pc, GB-lhm, Beatus vir, F-Pc , Confitebor, D, Iv, Nov 
1744, F-Pc, *GB-Lhm, Confitcboi, A, 4vv, Lhm, Dixit Dominus. D, 
4vv, F-Pc, GB-Lhm\ Dixit Dominus, D, 5vv, A-Wn, B-Bc, Dixii 
Dominus, D, 5vv, 1751. /'-Pr, *GB-Lbm, Dixit Dominus, D, 5vv, D- 
MVs, I3ixit Dominus, D, 8vv, 1753, F-Pc\ *GB-Lhm, I3ixit 
Dominus. D. Hvv. F-Pc, *GB-Lhm, Dixit Dominus, F, 8vv, Lhm, 
Dixit Dominus, Bb, 3vv [SSBJ, be, Laetatus sum, 4vv, F-Pc, 

GB-Lbm, Eaudate puen, C. 4vv, be, D-MVs, Laudate puen [dcito il 
Groltcsco]. G, 4vv. 1732, f-Pc, GB-Lbm, Luudatc puen, G, 8vv, 

Pc, GB-lhm, L-Nc (arr 4vv), Eaudate puen, D, 8vv, 1714, D-MVs, 
Laudate puen. A, I v, F-Pc, *GB-lhm, Memento Dominc Duvid (per 
la Cappclla Realc C'oncorso), 8vv, be, 21 April 1745, D-MVs, 
Miserere (per defunti), 3vv [SSBJ, l-PS, Miserere (per la Chiesa di S 
Nicolo di Ban), 5vv, be, 1754, *GB-Lhm, Misencordias Domini^ c, 
8vv, be, F-Pc, GB-Lhm^ Miscrieordias Domini, c, Hvv, be, D-MVs, 
Nksi Dominus. 4vv, MVs, Protexisti me Deus (per la Cappclla Reale 
di Napoli Coneorso), 5vv, be, 21 April 1745, F-Pc, GB-U)m, 7*1- 
BaJ 

Lesson.s for Holy Week: Maundy Thursday nocturn 1/E S, S, B. be. 
*GB-Lcm, nocturn l/IH, S. be. *Ljm, nocturn 1/ME S. S, B, be, 
1752, Good Fnday nocturn 1/E S, S. B, be, ♦Z^m, nocturn 1/ 
M. S, 2 vc, be, 1751, *Lcm, Holy Saturday, nocturn l/I, S, be, *Lscm, 


nocturn 1/E S, insts, lhm, nocturn 1/IE S, A, msts, /x-m, nocturn 1/ 
111 , 4vv, insts, F-Pc, GB-lhm 

5 Litanies BVM- a, 4vv, Lhm', c, S, A, F-Pc, *GB-Lhm, e [Breve], 4w 

F-Pc, GB-lhm, g, 4vv, B-Br [not •]. F-Pc, GB-lhm [not •] f 4^,^’ 
\15Q,F-Pc,*GB-lhm *’ ’ 

Responses for Holy Week Matins with Christus and Miserere. 3vv 
[SSB], be, F-Pc, Si quaeris miracula (Responsorio di S Antonio) s 
F-Pc, *GB-lhm ' 

CAN I A1 AS, ARIAS, DUliTS, TBRZEITOS 
Sei cantate spintuali, A. be, Lhm Vincesti pur vincesti [Seneca funaio 
ossia La crudcita di Ncrone], *Dovc infclice [L'anima del ria-o 
Epulone parlantc ncH'Infcrno], Lascia alfin mio cor [II fine dell' 
uomoj. Dunque fra pochi stanti [II giudi/io particolare], also F-Pc 
Chi per picta [Figliuol prodigo], with Non piu figlio [Accoghen/a 
pictosa], Al nsuunar di spaventose [II giuduio universale] 

2 Atto di Contn/ionc (per gli Alunni del Conscrvatorio di Gesii Cnsio) 
De pni pene ul fiero a.spetto D, Iv. D-MVs, F, Iv. mOs 

A Ic sue spondc lorna il ruscello, S. be. GB-Lbm, Ah chc date (ana), S 
l-Rsc, Almcn se non possio (ana). S. F-Pc, De sventura passo lore 
(uria), S, Pc, C'lcl sc mai in giu.sto sci, S. be. Pc 
XII ductti [madrigali, cun/onij da eamcra, based on rccits from solo 
cantatas by A Scarlatti, S, A. be. GB-lhm [arr S. S, be with 
embellishments by G Masi, 1776, as Duclti per studio di manicra 
di cantare e per esserci/io di accompagnarc al cembalo, Lem, l-Rc\ 
cd E Cherubini (Pans, rl 822), cd F Maier (Ecip/ig, 1844), ed M 
I vanofl- Boretsky (Mo.scow, 1931) Andate, q iniei sospin. Son 10, 
Barbara donna. Qualor tento scopnre, Alnic, voi che provdMc 
Mitildc. alma mia. C) quantc volte; MitildcL mio icsoro. Ficro, 
accibo dcstin. La vc/yosa Cclindc. Amori Milildc. c moria 
Dormono I'auie cstivc, Alhn m'uecidcrete \ 

Solitudinc care, S. A. be, F-Pc [setting of first\ rccit of Scaildtu's 
cantata Solitudinc] ' 

Also attrib Durante, ducts for S, A. be. from ScaVlatli's cantatas, all 
GB-Lhm unless otherwise stated. Questo silen/id'^ Dolce piangc, Or 
mcntic 10 dorrno. Sia pur sonno di mortc, in Cdn/oni l'-P<, fX'h. 
mio lx:n, E pur vuolc il cielo, In si duro martire. O penosa lonian- 
anza. Cosi pictadc [from Flora and Tirsij 

Canom [Tcr/cltosJ (Mctastasio), S, S, S, unacc . Lhm Ah tin. il 
dcstino, Al poverc d amore, Chi vivc amuntc [from Alessandro ncl 
India], C In vivcr vuol contento. Comincio solo. Di libcrta son 
pnvo. La sorte tiianna. Mi vien in odio il solfeggiai. No' non parkii 
d’amorc. Pcrchc vc//osirai. Sc un vero amantc, So chc vanli un, 
core. Voi sole 

INSIRlJMINlAl 

8 conccrli per quartctlo. I. g, Ep, c. A, A, C, A [La Pa/via), F-Pt 
nos 1. 2. 4 cd f: Doflein (Main/. 1966), also ed R Blanchard 
(Pans, 1970) 

(’out per quartetto, B;?. sti be. replaces no 2 in X concern. I- 
Old) 

Cone , B[», hpd, str, c 1750. I-Ni, cd I Dcgrada (Milan, 1968) 
Sonata, A, vn. hpd. * GB-lhm (frag ) 

Kf MK>AKI) 

6 sonate per cembalo divisi in studii c divcriimenti, g, D. t. A, f H'l, 
(Naples, c 1 732//? 1 974). / Pc GB-Lhm [incI * sketch ol no 1|. cd 
in /-e ircsccr des piamstes, ix (Pans, 1 861//? 1977), and in / i/mwo 
della musicu iiahana. xi (Milan. rl920), also ed B Paumgarlner 
(Kassel, 1949) 

Sonatas, (i. c, Cj. !■, D. V, A. hpd, lhm. Partite o sonate, D, lhm 
l-Nc 

Toccatc per cembalo F. C [sonata], G [fuga], d [toeuitu], Bj? [luga], a, 
C, d, C, A, l-Nc, some also GB-lhm, nos 2 4>. 8 9 ed C Pannain 
(Milan, 1932), toccata, a, hpd. F-Pc, toccata, B(j. hpd, /-/Mr 
F^sercizio o sonata, C, org, Nc, Invertura. C', org, D-MVs 
Various kbd pieces, ail GB-lhm 3 movts, c, Spiritoso, c, Fuga, d. 
Minuet to, g, Spiritoso, g. movt. ( ’, C'ampancllo, G, Dcccllicra and 
Fuga. a. Minuetto, D. Fuga. D, Allegro- Fugu-<Jiga Marcia, h 
Toccata, c, 1 73 1, Toccata, a, also F'-Pc, see above. Partite, D. also / 
Nc, sec above, nos 1-2, 4. 9 from Toccale in Nc, sec above 

PFDAlitKiK AL 

Partimcnii ossia Intcro studio di numcrali per ben suonare il cembalo. 

t-Nc, also F-Pc, rcarr and with different titles 
13 duetti di soprano, S, S, unacc , D-MVs [ 1 1 as Solfeggi per due voo 
F-Pc] 

4 canom, S, S, F-Pc, Ludus pucrorum a due canli, l-Nc, 5 ductti per 
solfeggiarc, S, B. D-MVs [no 5 lost] 

[.34] Solfeggi, S. B. MVs, some also in F-Pi, Solfeggi, S, B, l-Nc, i>0‘- 
fcggi, S, B, F-Pc [incl duplications with D-MUs and l-Nc, ^ 
above]; Solfeggi a vocc sola, B, l-Nc', Solfeggi, B. B, F-Pc, ^ 
solfeggios for various vv, containing many of the above, OB-Lhif' 
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HANNS-BERTOLD DIFTZ 

Durante, Ottavio (// Rome, 1608) Ituliun composer. He 
IS known only by his Arie devote, le qualt contengono in 
'3' la maniera di canlar' con gratia^ rimitalion' delle 
parole, el tl modo di scriver' passaggi, el altri affettt 
<Rome, 1608), dedicated to the great music patron 
<^’iirdinal Montalto (transcriptions in Goldschmidt and 
Adno and in R. Haas: Die Musik des Barocks, 
Potsdam, 1929, 570- The volume consists of 20 pieces 
a long preface; 18 of the pieces have Latin texts, two 
have Italian. The majority are for solo soprano and 
figured bass; some are for two voices. The general style 
9f the music is arioso with very long melismatic pas- 
^^ges, especially at cadences. The individual pieces arc 
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^ nuove muxiche 

( 1602), but they arc more varied in structure, 

and the basso continue is more important melodically 
Some pieces contain sections with different metres and 
contrasting melodic styles. 

^ Durante s preface (given almost complete, and with a 
German translation, in CJoldschmidt) is similar to 
Caccini’s of 1602; indeed he referred to Caccini with 
the highest praise. But he was somewhat clearer than 
Caccini and is very interesting in his own right. His 
preface IS directed to both composers and singers. Many 
of the details centre round the primary aim of setting 
and singing the words so as to make them intelligible to 
listeners The preface, the pieces and even the full title of 
the Ane devote well show the expressive tenets of Italian 
musicians in the early 1 7th century. 
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Durante. Silvestro (/> '^Rorne, d ^Romc, in or after 
1672) Italian composer. From December 1637 to 1662 he 
was maestro di tappella of S Maria in Trastevere, 
Rome, and he later held this post again, at least in 1668 
and 1672, in 1664 he was maestro at the Consolazione. 
He appears to have published no volume of music him- 
self. but his music was rrcqucnlly anthologized in collec- 
tions of the mid-17th century, especially those of 
F'londo dc Silvcsln, Some 30 works by him, mostly 
sacred and including a mass, appear m the following 
prints R/SM 1643‘, 1643^ l645^ l647^ 1648‘, 

1649*’. 1650* , 1651* (the aforementioned mass). 1652', 
1652^ 1655', I656^ 1659*. 1661*, 1662^ 1664', 

1667*, 1668* and 1672*, there is also a piece in Alias 
caniwnes (Rotterdam, 1657) A few pieces by him are 
also to be found m manuscripts (c.g. in GB-Lhm, I-Bc 
and S-Uu). 

Durastanti, Margherita (// 1700-34). Italian soprano. 
Her first known appearance was in a pasticcio at Venice 
in 1700, when she must have been very young. The cast, 
which included Margherita de PEpine, are described in 
the libretto as virtuosos of the court of Mantua. From 
January 1707, with some gaps, Durastanti was for 
many years in the service of Marquis (later Prince) 
Ruspoli at Rome, with Handel (1707 8) and later 
Caldara as her colleagues. From November 1707 she 
received a monthly salary of 20 scudi Handel com- 
posed for her many of his finest solo cantatas, including 
L’Armida abhandonata, as well as parts in the duet 
cantatas Arresta il passo and Amarilli vezzosa, the big 
three-part cantata II Tehro (O come chiare e belli) and the 
oratorio La resurrezione (Magdalene); she was the 
female singer to whom Pope Clement XI objected at the 
first performance (8 April 1708), and was replaced by a 
castrate at the second. She sang in Caldara's serenata 
Chi s'arma di virtu at the Ruspoli palace in August 
1709 and was employed there for several months in 
1711 and again in September 1715, when the account 
books mention the recapture of her lost parrot. 

From 1709 to 1712 Durastanti was prima donna at 
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the S Giovanni Grisostomo theatre in Venice, where she 
sang in nine operas by Lotti and C. F. Pollarolo and 
created the title part in Handel's Agrippina (26 
December 1709). She sang at Parma in September 
1714, and in 1715-16 in five operas at Naples, includ- 
ing A. Scarlatti's Cario ri d'Alemagna and La virtu 
trionfante. In February 1719 Veracini engaged her for 
Dre^en (where she was known as ‘the Countess') at the 
considerable salary of 5225 thaler; Handel heard her 
there in Lotti's Teofane in September. In November he 
was authorized by the Royal Academy to offer her £500 
for three months in the spring of 1720 and another 
£1100 for the following full season. She was duly 
engaged, and made her debut in the first production, 
G. Porta's Numitore, on 2 Apnl 1720. She played the 
title roles in Handel's Radamisto (27 April) and D. 
Scarlatti's Narciso. The following season she sang in 
Bononcini's Astarto, the revival of Radamisto (in which 
she played Zenobia, her old role being taken by 
Senesino), Arsace (Orlandini-Amadei), the composite 
Muzio Scevola and Odio ed amon\ She also appeared at 
three concerts^, in a serenata by A. Scarlatti on 28 
March 1721 and (for her own benefit) a new cantata by 
Handel on 5 July. This was probably Crude! tiranno 
amor, the three arias in which were added to her part 
(Rossane) in the revival of Floridante on 4 December 
1722. In February 1721 she bore a daughter (she was 
married to one Casimiro Avelloni), to whom King 
George 1 and the Princess Royal stood as godparents on 



Margherita Durastanti- caricature hy Anton Maria 
Zanetti {1680-1767) in the Fondazione Giorgio dm, 
Venice 


2 March. She was singing at Munich, again for a 
princely fee, in the autumn of 1721 and probably 
throughout the winter. On her return to Italy in May 
1722 she was robbed of jewels worth over £500. 

Durastanti returned to London for the seasons of 
1722-3 and 1723-4. In addition to Floridante she 
appeared in Bononcini's CrLspo (revival), Erminia 
Furnace and Calpurnia, Ariosti’s Corioiano and 
Vespasiano, Handel's Ottone, Fiavio and Giuiio Cesare, 
and the pasticcio Aquiiio consolo. In each year she took 
a benefit in Corioiano which is said to have brought her 
upwards of £1000; on the second occasion (17 March 
1724) she sang a song specially wntten by Pope at the 
instance of' the Earl of Peterborough (Anastasia 
Robinson's husband), ending with the couplet: 

But let old charmers yield to new; 

Happy soil, adieu, adieu! 

Durastanti returned to Handel's company for one 
season nine years later (1733 -4) at the start of his 
rivalry with the Opera of the Nobility. She sang m 
revivals of Ottone, Sosarme (the tenor role of H abate 
shortened and modified) and ll pastorVido (Eurilla), the 
pasticcios Semiramide riconosciuta. Caw Fahricio and 
Arbace (in which she had a benefit on '28 March), and 
created the part of Tauridc in Ariaripa She played 
C'alliopc in ll Parnasso in festa in March 1734 and v^ns 
probably in the revivals of Deborah and Acts and 
Galatea that spring Although at the time of her 1724 
benefit a contemporary described her as ‘a woman 
already old. whose voice is both mediocre and worn 
out'. Lady Bristol said she was singing as well as ever 
in November 1733 Nothing is known of her later lilc 
Durastanti had a longer personal association with 
Handel than any other singer Besides the Ruspoli can- 
tatas and Magdalene in La resurrezione he wrote for her 
the parts of Agrippina, Radamisto, Clelia in Muzio 
Scevola, Gismonda in Ottone, Vitige m Fiavio, Sextus in 
Giulio Cesare and Tauridc in Aruinna four of them 
male roles, which frequently figured in her repertorv 
Their exceptionally wide range of character, from tyrjin 
meal matriarchs to young boys and heroes, suggests that 
she was a gifted actress Her voice was never a high 
soprano, and its compass gradually dropped from d' to 
a' in Agrippina to b to g" in 1733 4, when her tessituia 
was that of a mezzo-soprano. Rolli desenbed her as an 
elephant and Burney said that her 'person was coarse 
and masculine', but she seems to have been a dramatic 
singer and a good musician, and the little that is known 
of her personality is sympathetic. A caricature of her b' 
A. M. Zanetti in the Cini collection {FVgc) was appar 
ently drawn in London in 1721, when the artist stayed 
at her house (see illustration). 
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Durazzo, Count Giacomo {b Genoa, 27 April 1717; 
Venice, 15 Oct 1794), Italian impresario and diplomat 
He came from a noble Genoese family of Albanian 


origin that from the late 16th century produced two 
cardinals and eight doges (the latter including his older 
brother Marcello). Giacomo's early interest in the the^ 
tre was stimulated by a visit to Paris, during which w 
conceived his own reform dramas (c.g. Armida). The 
decisive event in his life was his 1749 appointment- 
suggested by Prince Kaunitz, as Genoan ambassador to 




Vienna. His marriage there in 1750 to Aloisia Ernestine 
LJngnad von Weissenwolf raised his Viennese social pos- 
ition. In February 1752 he was named assistant to 
Count Franz Esterhazy as director of Viennese the- 
.jtrical affairs, the Empress Maria Theresia’s doubts 
about the appointment having been dispelled by 
Kuunitz. In spring 1754, on Esterhazy’s resignation, he 
became sole directeur des speviades', his Lcttre sur le 
mkhamsme de I’opka italien (published anonymously, 
and long attributed to Josse de Villeneuve; see Verona, 
1969) appeared while he was directeur at Vienna. 

In this post Durazzo was responsible for the city’s 
two large theatres (including their repertories and per- 
sonnel), the ‘French’ Burgthcater and the ‘German’ 
Karntnerthor, each of which had its own actors, 
orchestra and ballet troupe; his fostering of the 
Karntnerthor resulted in music’s having a wider role in 
Cierrnan plays and an improvement in the quality of 
ballets. After the burning of the Karntnerthor on 3 
November 1761, for which Durazzo was called to ac- 
count before the empress, both troupes played altcr- 
naicly in the Burgthcater until the opening of the new 
Karntnerthor on 9 July 1763 Among the great singers 
engaged by Durazzo were Callerina Gabriclli (the 
Icivountc of Kaunit/.), Giaconiazzi, Scotti and 
Guadagni. The ballet master was Gasparo Angiolini and 
ihc theatre engineer G. M. Ouaglio 
Durazzo’s appointment in 1760 as cavafiltere di 
mustca brought violent opposition from the court 
Kapellmeister Reutter, whom Durazzo had estranged by 
inviting Gluck to serve as composer and conductor of 
court chamber and table music, instead of limiting his 
icsponsibilities to theatre and concert music. The quar- 
rel became so biitcr that Durazzo left Vienna and his 
jx)st in summer 1761, however, with Kaunitz’s support 
he was able to return to both and to continue his patron- 
age ol Gluck 

In spring 1764 Durazzo combined a journey to 
1 riinkfurt for the coronation of Joseph II (3 Apni 1764) 
with a visit to Pans, accompanied by Gluck and 
Gollclhni In Frankfurt, because of the continued op- 
jx>siiion of Reulter and various intngues involving his 
financial adviser, the book censor J T. Gonlier and the 
actor Florent-Carlon Dancourl, he was finally forced to 
Ksign The background of the matter is not clear Dur- 
a//o’s management of the finances may have played a 
part, especially those arising from his association with 
l avart. There was probably also a connection with the 
vlfparture from the theatre of the pnma ballerina 
lonncrly protected by Durazzo, Louise GeolTroy-Bodin. 
Durazzo offered his resignation in an audience with 
lo.seph II on I April 1764. and it was accepted (a few 
^a>s earlier Joseph had recommended to the empress, 
considered Durazzo ‘a terrible busybody', that he be 
dismissed because he was ‘dangerous’ and ‘already the 
i^iiuse of enough confusion'). Soon after, again through 
l^fUinitz’s influence, he was appointed ambassador of the 
Viennese court to Venice, a post he held until 1784. He 
iMvelled widely, kept in constant touch with Kaunilz 
•incl performed artistic as well as diplomatic duties, help- 
'f'g to form the collection of Italian prints that became 
the basis of the Albertina collection and sending singers 
ti> Vienna. He lived and entertained lavishly, receiving 
•^lusicians such as the Mozarts in 1771 and Schuster in 
*^76. Little is known of his last ten years but part of the 
tunc was spent in Genoa. 

Durazzo's achievements in Viennese theatre and con- 
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cert life were widely recognized by his contemporaries, 
and the opposition and scepticism he sometimes faced 
only serve to stress the extent of his accomplishments. A 
determining factor in his work was Kaunitz'.s policy of 
alliance with France, which coincided with Durazzo’s 
own artistic aims. The ‘troupe de comcdicns fran^ois’ 
brought to Vienna by Kaunitz in spring 1752 was 
provided by Durazzo with opkas comtques and 
vaudeville comedies imported from Paris (later with 
Favart s help) and arranged by Gluck. It was Gluck who 
helped Durazzo to achieve an independent opka 
comique, following the Parisian model; the way led 
through an ever increasing number of inserted ‘airs 
nouveaux' to La rencontre imprevue (7 February 1764; 
to a text by Dancourt), the last of eight entirely new 
operas comtques composed by Gluck. This work 
remained popular for decades and was a stimulus for 
Mozart's Die Entfuhrung aus dem Serail. 

Of even greater importance was Durazzo’s activity in 
opera seria. Einstein described him as the ‘father of the 
idea of the Gluckian opera reform’. In Vinnocenza gius- 
tijicata (8 December 1755), the festa teatrale composed 
by Gluck, Durazzo combined aria texts from Metastasio 
with recitatives written by himself. For Traetta he had 
Migliavacca revise the text of his own earlier Armida (3 
January 1761), which aimed at combining French and 
Italian elements, but in Calzabigi, who came to Vienna 
at the beginning of 1761, and his Orfeo ed Euridice he 
recognized the ideal partner for Gluck and the model for 
a new Italian opera for the Viennese stage. 

This renewal of opera seria cannot be separated from 
a reform of stage dance. Here Durazzo had ideal part- 
ners, first in Hilverding, then in Angiolini, and again it 
must have been he who brought Angiolini and Gluck 
together in the ballct-panlomimc Don Juan (17 October 
1761) and the ballets in Orfeo ed Euridice Durazzo also 
involved Gluck in his Lenten concerts, which he orga- 
nized for the general public in the Burgthcater every 
year from 1755. (He also encouraged the concerts then 
beginning to flourish in private houses in Vienna and 
organized some himself.) 

The results of Durazzo’s initiatives in opera buffo 
were probably already to be found in the parody of La 
servo padrona (with French text) put on by the children 
of the actors at the Burgthcater in December 1 758 and 
in the production of Piccinni’s II finto pazzo (31 
December 1758). He engaged Giuseppe Scarlatti and 
encouraged Gassmann, whose talent for opera buffa he 
soon recognized He did not, however, bring about the 
hoped-for link between Favart and Goldoni. 

In his Lettrc sur le mkhamsme de I’opera italien 


(Naples and Pans, 1756), Durazzo .set out to ‘dissipate 
the marvellous vapour’ surrounding Calzabigi’s 
Dissertazione su le poesie drammatiche del sig. Abate 
Pietro Metastasio (Paris, 1755). Claiming that travellers 
were bored as much with the opera at Naples as they 
were at Paris, he postulated a conciliation between 
French and Italian serious opera that would lake advan- 
tage of the best in both traditions. He chided French 
critics for writing so volubly about Italian opera when 
ihcY had little or no first-hand knowledge of its work- 
ings. He described equally well the real strengths and 
weaknesses of opera seria. Like Charles de 
(Lettres 1799; written in 1740), he lamented the 
unruliness of audiences and the makeshift product- 
lions. But both seized upon what was most novel ai^ 
expressive in the music. Whereas de Brosses marvelled 
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at the orchestral crescendos and extensive dynamic 
shadings, Durazzo praised the long and sensuous love 
duets (of which, he wrote, composers were so parsim- 
onious despite their unfailing success), and also re- 
marked on the obbligato recitative as another little-used 
resource that unfailingly moved audiences. 
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GERHARD ( ROLL, DANILL HFARl/ 

Durchbrochene Arbeit (Ger.). A term ot'ten used for the 
compositional technique whereby a melody is broken up 
into short phrases or motivic units and distributed 
among more than one of the voices or parts It 
developed essentially during the Classical period, par- 
ticularly in the instrumental works of Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven, but figured importantly in some 
Romantic music, particularly m Brahms’s symphonic 
style and Wagner's treatment of leitmotif, in the 20th 
century its chief exponent was Webern. A medieval 
technique related to durchbrochene Arhett is HoCKin 

Durchfiihrung (Ger • ‘leading through') Development, 
m particular the DEVEL.OPMENT section of a work in 
Sonata form; it has also been applied to the opening 
section, normally called the exposition, of a I 'UGUE. 

Durchgang (Ger.). Passing note; see also Non- 
harmonic N(3TE. 

Durchimitation(Ger.. ‘through imitation') iMil ATlON at 
the beginnings of phrases which is applied to all the 
parts of a composition as they enter in the polyphonic- 
texture, either individually or in pairs. It developed to- 
wards the end of the 15th century m motets without 
cantus firmi, became the norm m the .sacred works of 
Josquin Desprez and flourished in the high Renaissance, 
particularly in sacred music in the ‘Palestrina style’. 

Durchkomponieit (Ger.). THROUGH-C OMPOSED. 

Dur^ langue des. See Langue des DURf^E.s. 

Du Reneau. Pseudonym of Ouvrard, RENfi. 


Duret. A term used by Michael Praetorius in Terpsichore 
(1612) as the title of a courantc-like dance. The term 
seems to have the same connotation in the texts of some 
17th-century English masques, such as Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Masque at Gray's Inn (1612), where the 
stage directions indicate that the knights and ladies are 
to dance ‘galliards, durets, corantoes’. 

Du Retz, Jakub. See Reys, jakub. 

Durey, Louis (Edmond) b Pans, 27 May 1888; d St 
Tropez, 3 July 1979). French composer. He resolved to 
devote him.sclf to music after seeing Pe/leas in 1907 ||c 
attended the Schola Canlorum, where he studied soj- 
fege, harmony, counterpoint and fugue with Leon Sami- 
Requier until 1914, he learnt orchestration from treat- 
ises and scores His reading of a song from Schoenberg's 
Das Buch der hani^cnden Garlen was the point of depar- 
ture for his first song cycle, L 'offrande Ivrique, although 
there is none of Schoenberg's influence in the piano 
duels Carillons and Neiye which follc^wed These pieces 
are much closei to Debussy and Stravinsky, influences 
also present in the First (Quartet, whoKC slow movement 
IS intensely expressive One of Les SixV Durey soon dis- 
tanced himsell IVom the group to pursue an independent 
path Satie's simplicity and Stravinsky’s polytonalitx 
formed the foundation for his work, but l^urey’s music 
always has a sober gravity distinct fiom these com- 
posers His best work is in the chamber music, of which 
the solidly made I'hird Quartet is a line example, and 
also the vocal pieces, particularly those to texts 
Perse, Apollinaire and Cocteau Le printenips au foml 
dc la mer best expresses his temperament Secrelar\- 
gencral of the Federation Musicale Populairc (19.^7 56) 
and of the Association Franvaise des Musiciens 
Piogrcssistes since 1948, part of his work was in the 
furtherance of his political aims, including arrangemenK 
of popular songs and ongmal vocal works such as lo 
lonf;uc man he t<,> a text by Mao. 

WORKS 
(selci live li\i) 

DRAMA IK 

Judith(nu)nodrama, I, F Hcbbel.irans (iallimard, P dcLanux), h.pl 
1918. 1 ’dccusioh (comic opcr.i, 1. after Mciimcc). 1923-5. 1 'mtruM 
(marionette play, alter Muctcrlmck), pi, 19.3b. Ecu la mere cu 
madame (radio score, Feydeau). 1945. C'hani des parlisans corecii'- 
(mcidcntui music, R Vailland Lccohmel Foster plaidcracoupaWo 
1952. film scores 

INSIRlJMINtAl 

( arillons, pf duct, 1916, orchd 1919, 3 str qts, 1917, 1922, 
Ncigc, pi duel, 1918, orchd 1919, Sir Trio, 1919, Romance 
paroles, pf, 1919, 3 Preludes, pf, I92(J, Pasioralc [after cantiii.i 
FJoge.sj, orch, 1921), 3 Sonalincs. pi. 1926. Nocturne, d, pf. 192S. H' 
Inventions, pi, 1928. Sonaiinc, fl. pf, 1929, Fantaisicconccrtanlc.v., 
orch, 1947, I>e I'aulomnc 53, pi, 1953 
I no-screnadc, str trio, 1955. lIc-dc-F ranee, ov . 1955, Conccrtino.pl. 
16 wind, db, timp. 1957, Lcs soirees dc Valfcre, wind qnt, 
Mouvement symphomquc, pf, str, 1963, Oclophomes, 8 str, 
Sinfonictia, sir. 1966. Divertissement, 3 wind. 1966, Aulo-portrail-' 
pf, 1967. Dilcclion. Mr, 1967, Nicolios cl la flute, fl, harp. 
Obsession, pi, 1968, orchd 1970 

VO( At, 

Choral’ Elogcvs (Perse), S, A, T. B, chamber orch/chorus, orch, 1^1 
62, 3 chansons musicalcs (Lorca), chorus, 1948. l.a guerre el la P‘|'' 
(J Frcvillc), T, B, clioru,s, 8 insls, 1949, La longue marche (Mao)J 
chorus, orch, 1949, Paix aux hommes par millions (Mayakovsk)) * 
chorus, orch. 1949, Cantatc a Ben- Ah (B. Fonicnellc), T, choni'* 
pf/chamber orch, 1952; 10 chocurs dc metiers (J Marccnac). choru'. 
4vv, 6 insls ad lib, 1957 . , 

Solo vocal. L’offrande lyrique (Tagore, trans Gidc), Iv, p(. ' 
Images a Crusoe (Perse), Iv, pf/7 insls, 1918; Epigrammc'' ‘ 
Thcocritc (trans F Burbicr), I v, pf, 1918, 3 poemes (Pciromus). ' 
pf, 1918, Inscriptions sur un orangcr (E. Parny), Iv, pf. 



bcstiaire (Apollinaire). Iv, pf, 1919, arr. Iv, 13 ,nsta 
Chansons ba^uw (Cocteau). Iv. pf/str qi/4 wind. 1919 Le nnn 
temps au fond de la mer(Cwlcau). Iv, 10 wind, 1920:Carliaiedc|a 
prison (Apollinaire), Iv, pf/orch, 1923; U dit des arbres (R di! 
Goumiont), Iv, 4 msis. 1923; Vergers (Rilke). Iv, nf 1930 5 
poemes (Ho-Chi*Minh), Iv, pf, 1951, 3 poimcs (Eluard) Bar 
pl 7 orch, 1953, 6 chansons populaires dc Biarn, Iv. pf. i960' ciiniaii^ 
dc la rose et dc I’amour (L. Emic), S, pf/str orch, 1965 ’ 
principal publishers' Chester, Durand, Hcugel 
WRITINGS 

wilh D Dondeync: Nouveau traiie d'orchesiraiion a Image des har- 
monies. fanfares et musiques miUtaires (Paris, 1968) 
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Durezza (It.: ‘hardness’, ‘harshness’). Onginally a 16th- 
century term used to describe the ‘harsh’ aural effects of 
dis.sonance (Zarhno); it later came to denote a style of 
keyboard writing in the early 17lh century in which 
chromaticism, irregular resolutions and bold disson- 
ances were explored by means of discords (durezze) and 
suspensions (ligature). Giovanni dc Macque’s Durezze e 
\i%ature (MS, l-Nc) are the first of their type, but 
numerous other composers wrote similarly striking 
works, including Pasquini, Trabaci, Frcscobaldi, Kerll 
and Pachelbel. 


D’Urfey {Durfey], Thomas (h Devon, (1653, d London, 
26 Feb 1723) English poet and dramatist. Hi.s name 
was really spelt ‘Durfey’, but he preferred ‘D’Urfcy’ He 
IS said to have been a clerk’s apprentice in early life. Hi.s 
first two plays were produced in 1676, and from then, 
despite a pronounced stutter, he gradually became 
accepted at court as a singer and entertainer He spent 
much of 1689 as a singing master at JOSIAS PRlESl's 
boarding-school in C'helsea and while there wrote the 
epilogue for Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas By then he had 
become a popular playwright. His talent was slender 
and he was at his best in farcical comedies, though m his 
later works he sometimes explored deeper romantic 
feeling. He provided texts for two semi-operas. Cynthia 
and Endymion (1697) and The fVonders of the Sun 
(1706), a burlesque pasticcio. He also used music ex- 
tensively in other plays: indeed, his three Don Quixote 
plays (1694-5) are virtually semi-operas, and the first 
Iwo (with music mainly by Purcell and John Eccles) 
look the place of an opera in the 1693-4 season. Nor 
were his songs confined to plays, for he was a prolific 
writer of odes and lyrics of all kinds, noted for his 
ability to fit words to pre-existing tunes; a collection of 
them, with tunes. Wit and Mirth, or Pills to Purge 
Melancholy, appeared in London in 1699-1700 and 
was much expanded in subsequent editions. He set some 
of his poems himself, though the melodies for only three 
- How vile are the sordid intrigues, The Ladv Devoted 
and Valiant Eugene - are extant. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

^ L Day, ed ■ The Songs of Thomas D'Vrfev (('ambndge. Mass , 
1933) 

f L Day and E. B Murnt. English .Song-hooks, 165I -I702. a 
Sihliogruphy (London, 1940) 

MARGARET LAURIE 


[Djuric-Klajn], Staaa {h Belgrade, 5 May 
1908). Yugoslav musicologist. She studied the piano in 
®rlgrade and music history with Miloje Milojevic at 
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W29 and loirtr 0927-8), Between 

1937 and loas u ‘Active as a pianist. Between 
^hLl m lJ, ®‘ •*'' S'onkovic music 

of thl hitov‘*tf‘‘ Y professor 

Acadm,r * ^ of Yugosigy Belgrade 

beeJr!' “ ^ occupied until 1970. In 1948 she 
A “**00, ate of the musicology institute of the 
Sciences, and was ap! 
pointy Its director in 1960. She edited the periodical 
iu and from 1955 to 1965. 

of c"' u the history 

details Particular she has discussed many 

Ik r of Serbian music in the late 

18th and the 19th centuries, when after the long Turkish 
Mcupation cultural life in Serbia greatly intensified. She 
has aim drawn attention to various links between 
ugoslav musicians and some prominent figures in 
European music of the 19lh century. Her writings 
present the lirsi survey of the history of Serbian music. 


WRITINGS 

Muzika t muziian (Music and mustcians) (Belgrade. 1956) 

TJn contcmporain de Mo/ar(, I, M Jamovic , Kongres.\heTivhi Wien 
Mozartjahr I95h, 134 

Correspondano; mcdile dc Johannes Brahms', IMSCR, vii Cologne 
im, 88 

Rd/voj murickc umelnosti u Srbyi' f ITic dcvcU>pmcnl of the art of 
music m ScrhiaJ, J Andreis, D C'vclko and S. Dunc-Klajn. 
Iftuorijski ruzvoj muzu’ke kuliure u Jugosluvi/i (Zagreb, 1962) 

'( crlcims .ispecis de la musiquc profane Serbe dc I'epoque fcridak', 
Musua anttqua turopae oneniaks I Bvdgoszcz t%6, 1 17 
‘Ruski misionar XIX veka u (ugo.slovcn.skim krajevima' [A I9th> 
century Russian missionary in Yugoslav lands!. Arli musires, i 
(l%9), 161 

Serbian Music Through the Ages (Belgrade, 1972) 
cd, Ixi muAique .wrhe a trovers les siecics (Budapest, 1973) (incl 
'.Sur Ic iraor dc la musiquc de XVIIT siecle'. 169) 

BOJAN BUJIC 


Durko, Zsolt (h Szeged, 10 April 1934). Hungarian 
composer. He began his composition studies at the 
secondary music school in Szeged, and then moved to 
the Bartok Secondary Music School in Budapest as a 
pupil of Sugar; his studies were continued under Farkas 
at the Budapest Academy of Music from which he 
graduated in 1960. Since attending Petrassi’s master 
classes at the Accadcmia di S Cecilia, Rome (1961 -3), he 
has lived in Hungary as a freelance composer. Awards 
that have been made to him include the Atn Prize for 
EpLsodi sul tema BACH in 1963, the third prize in the 
Jeunesses Musicales competition at the Montreal Expo 
’67 for his Siring Quartet no. I, the Erkel Prize (1968) 
for that same work and for Una rapsodia ungherese, the 
second prize m the Bariok Competition for the String 
Quartet no.2 in 1970 and a Koussevitzky special 
citation (1971) for the recording of his Fioriture. During 
the 1960s and early 1970s foreign broadcasts and per- 
formances e.s1ablishcd him as the best-known Hungarian 
composer of his generation. 

The year 1959 marked an important turning-point in 
Hungarian music, when composers began to follow new 
technical directions, casting aside the slavish imitation 
of Kodaly that had been the dominant trend. Durko, 
after his studies in Rome, was well placed to take a 
leading pari in the foundation of a style drawing on 
international developments, just as Kodaly and Bartok 
had evolved a national style in an earlier period. The 
foundation of Durko’s own music may be taken from 
ideas ’that have been scattered in history and in our 
consciousness’; such ideas, or ‘relics , may be medieval 
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melodic formulae or rhythms or ornaments taken from 
folk traditions, they may be employed as a cantus firmus 
or, more frequently, present as a less tangible influence. 
For example, the rubato of gypsy musicians, the 
melisma of peasant dirges and the ornamentation of the 
verbunkos style are transmuted in Fioriture. affecting 
melody, rhythm and orchestration. Indeed, the charac- 
teristic folk timbres of clarinet, violin and cimbalom are 
often present in Durko’s work. The one aspect of peas- 
ant music that has not influenced him is its modality, 
since all of his music is atonal 
There is a clear line of development in Durko’s out- 
put from the predominantly instrumental early works, in 
which tcxtless voices were used merely as another tim- 
bral resource (e g. Fioriture, Altamira and Colloides), 
through the culmination of the Second Quartet (1969- 
70) to a series of works setting Hungarian poetry. The 
literary link is a further tie with the national tradition 
(two of the cantatas have texts by Ady, a favoured poet 
of Bartok), and the evolution has been accompanied by 
changes in Durko’s treatment of melody and harmony 
His earlier music was characterized by webs of tiny 
motifs moving within narrow ranges and in constant 
vanation, while the later work replaces these with broad 
melodic planes, more attuned to vocal possibilities. 
Similarly the early cluster-like harmonies have given 
place to chords dominated by certain intervals. In form. 
Durko's earlier works consist of strings of short struc- 
tures built on identical cells; these structures may follow 
a determined order, which Durko terms ‘organismo’, or 
the order may be variable, the form in this case being 
termed ‘psicogramme’. On the other hand, the overall 
form takes greater importance in his music after 
Cantilene and the Second Quartet Within the broad 
development of Durko’s music, however, there is con- 
siderable variety of genre and style His handling of 
rhythm remains wide in scope, some works, such as 
Altamira, have a clear, fluid pulse, while in others the 
perception of metre is lessened through the intervention 
of chance in the small-scale structure (e.g. the wind 
quintet and Fioriture), although in the.se works 
dynamics and articulation are marked precisely. 
Durko's essential position is that of a classical artist, 
holding a balance between tradition and novelty, his 
emotional expression marked by noble reserve. 

WORKS 
{^elective list) 

VOCAl ANO ORC HLSTRAL 

Dartmouth Cone (Masefield), S, chamber orch, 1966, Altamira. 
chorus, orch. 1967-8, Colloides, 5 A, fl 4 pic 4 a fl, bn, str qnt, 
1969; 4 studies, male chorus, 1970, Cantata no.l (Ady), Bar, chorus, 
orch, 1971-2, Cantata no 2 (Ady), double chorus, orch, 1972. Burial 
Prayer, oratorio, T. Bar, chorus, orch, 1967- 72, Moses, opera, 1977 
Hpisodi sul tema BACH, 1962-3, Organismi, vn, orch, 1964, Una 
rapsodia ungherese. 2 cl, orch. 1964-5, F’lorUurc, 1965-6, 
Cantilene, pf, orch, 1968-9, rev 1970-73, Cone , 1969, Turner 
Illustrations, 1976 

CHAMBER AND INSTRIJMKN1 At. 

1 1 pezzi. Sir ql, 1 962, Psicogramma, pf, 1 964; Improvvisazioni, wind 
qnt, 1 964 5. Sir Ql no I, 1 966; Symbols, hn, pf. 1 968-9, Str Ql 
no 2, 1 969, rev 1 970; Qt, 2 tpl, 2 trbn, 1 970; Iconography no I, 2 b 
viols, hpd, 1 970, Iconography no 2, hn, 7 inst.s, 1 97 1; Fire Music, fl, 
cl, pf, str trio, 1970 7I. Chamber Music. 2 pf, II str, 1973. 
Assonanze.org. 1 973. Microslruclure, pf, 1 972 3; Rubato cantabilc, 
pf, 1 973; Screnata, 4 harps, 1 973; Dwarfs and Giants, pf. 1974, 
Varianli, va, pf, 1 974 

Principal publishers; Bdilio musica (Budapest), Boosey & Hawkes 
(London) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

S. Walsh- ‘An Introduction to the Music of Zsolt Durko’, Tempo. 
no 85 (1968), 19 

I, Foldes: Harmincasok (Budapest, 1969) 


G. Kroo: Twenty-five Years of Hungarian Music (Budapest, 1971) 

M Pandi; Hangversenvkalauz IConcert Guide] (Budapest, 1972) 

gyOrgy KROO 

Durlach. South-west German city; see Karlsruhl. 

Durme, Jef [Jozef] van {h Kemzeke-Waas, 7 May J907, j 
Brussels, 28 Jan 1965). Belgian composer. He studied 
harmony with Louis de Vocht and counterpoint with 
Alpaerls at the Antwerp Conservatory. For further 
studies he went to Vienna where he received advice from 
Alban Berg. After that composer’s death he wrote In 
memoriam Alban Berg for orchestra, and for a lonj» 
time his style and technique were influenced by Berg 
From 1941 he reverted to more characteristically 
Flemish traits of style. 

WORKS 

{selective list) 

Operas Remous (J Welcnngs). 1937, Death of a Salesman (aftci A 
Miller). 1954-5, King Lear (aflcr Shakespeare), 1955 7, Richard 
111 (after Shakespeare). 1960-61, Antony and Cleopatra (after 
Shakespeare). 1962 4 j 

Ballets Dc Dageraad. 1933, Orestes, 1936 40 I 
Vocal De 14 stonden, oratorio, 1931, 3 poem^s de Baudelaire, Iv 
orch. songs \ 

Orch 7 syms , 1934 53. 4 sym poems. Hamlet. 1929, Bcatnjs, 1930, 
Poemc hcroiqiic. 1935. Poema. 1953. 2 clegicsj 1933. 1938, In 
moriam Alban Berg. Breugel Sym . 1942. 2 pf'concs , 1943. I’)4S 
Vn C‘onc , 1946. Van Gogh Suite. 1954 
Chamber Wind Sextet, 1930, Wind 0«t. 1952, 5 sjr qts. 1932 53, Pi 
Qt, 1934, 4 pf trios, 1928-49, \n sonatas, pf piecc.s 
Principal publisher C'cBeDcM 

C()RNFF.L MFRThNS 

Durocher (// 1733). French organist and composer He 
was author of one of the very few collections of French 
harpsichord music to be set in type. Pieces de duvet m 
. . premiere .suite (Pans, 1733); according to the title- 
page, he was organist at St Jean de Luz. Most of the 
pieces in his only known work arc in two-part texture, 
melody and accompaniment, reducing the traditional 
French harpsichord style to its simplest terms A late 
example of the unmeasured prelude, printed throughout 
in alternating semibreves and minims, begins the book 

DAVID FULLFK 

Durollet (Du Rollet), Marie Francois Louis Gand 
Leblanc. See ROULLET, MARIF FRANt^’OIS LOUIS GAND 
LEBLANC. 

Dur6n, Diego {h Bnhuega. cl 658, d Las Palmas. 15 
March 1731). Spanish composer. He was the elder half 
brother of Sebastian Duron, with whom he has been 
often confused He studied at Cuenca with Alonso 
Xuarez until 1675, the next year he became maestro dc 
capilla of Las Palmas Cathedral, where he remained 
until his death despite frequent invitations back to the 
peninsula, beginning with Terucl Cathedral in 1684. 

Ironically his enormous surviving repertory of 422 
villancicos and 38 Latin works (including three Masses, 
two Salve regina settings and three Lamentations; all in 
E-LPA) preceded his more famous half-brother’s m 
being catalogued and in beginning to be recorded. The 
superb elan and richness of the instrumentation of his 
eight-voice Christmas villancico of 1 690 Ya rompen sus 
veins reveal one facet of his genius, while the expres- 
siveness of his contrasting four- voice Latin motels 
Adjuva nos and Hodie nobis shows equal power 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

L Siemens Hernandez: ‘Nuevos documentos sobre cl musico Sebosua 
Duron', AnM, xvi (1961), 183 
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‘Nucvas aportacioncs’. AnM, /vui (1963), 139 
_ _ ; ‘Hispamae Musica, Meistcr dcs Barock', Archiv ProdukUon 
198453 [disc notes] 

i dc la Torre dc Trujillo. ‘El archive de musica dc la Catedral dc Las 
Palmas’. Kl Museo Canario, xxv (1964), 197. 203 

ROBERT STEVENSON 


l)ur6ii, Sebastian (h Brihuega, baptized 19 April 1660; 
^Cambo, 3 Aug 1716). Spanish organist and composer. 

He was the first child of the church sacristan of 
Bnhuega, Sebastian Duron (1626-68), and his second 
wife Margarita Picazo (1634-after 1685). He had two 
vounger brothers, Francisco and Alonso (both bom 
before November 1662) and three sisters, two of whom 
became Jeronymite nuns in the convent of S lldefonso in 
Bnhuega. Sebastian Dur6n was not maestro de capilla at 
Las Palmas as has been slated: that position was oc- 
cupied by DIEGO DurOn, his half-brother. 

Duron's first known organ teacher was Andres de 
Sola, who on 12 January 1672 succeeded his uncle 
foseph Ximenes as first organist of Saragossa 
Cathedral. On 19 June 1679 Sola's recommendation 
that Duron be his paid assistant was approved, but 
Duron held that position for only nine months before 
being appointed second organist at Seville Cathedral, 
with an annual salary of 600 ducats. The maestro de 
capilla there was Alonso Xuares, who had taught Diego 
Duron, and who promoted Sebastian as a suitable can- 
didate for the vacant position At the competition, held 
on 14 March before three judges, Duron secured the 
post by a majority of 38 votes. He remained in Seville 
until 24 September 1685, during which lime he com- 
posed several villancicos and liturgical works for the 
cathedral choir, and also look minor ecclesiastical 
orders In autumn 1684 he began to negotiate for the 
post of organist at the cathedral of Burgo de Osma 
which, although less wealthy than Seville, offered a 
prebend (which Duron as a deacon was entitled to hold) 
with the organistship His application, supported by 
Xuares. was accepted and he took up the post in 
October 1685. His annual salary was 150 ducats; 
presumably the prebend brought him additional income 
In December 1686 he left Burgo de Osma for a more 
lucrative appointment at Palencia Cathedral, where he 
spent five years teaching, composing and building up his 
reputation as a virtuoso. 

On 23 September 1691, seven months after Jose 
Sanz's retirement, Duron succeeded him as organist at 
the royal chapel in Madrid under the principal organi.st 
Jose de Torres. In 1702 he became royal maestro de 
capilla and rector of the royal choir school. He com- 
posed numerous zarzuelas and operas for the royal 
theatre, of which he was director. However, he sided 
against Philip V during the War of the Spanish 
Succession and consequently was forced across the 
border into exile in 1706. The rest of his life was spent 
mostly at Bayonne, France, but from 1712 to 1714 he 
was in nearby Pau. He seems to have acted as chief 
almoner to Mariana of Neuburg from 25 October 1715 
until his death. His will directed that the income from 
his considerable estate be used to endow the chapel of 
Nuestra Senora de la Zarza in the Bnhuega church 
where he was baptized. 

Duron wrote a vast amount of both sac™ and 
secular music. His organ music and Latin liturgical 
Works are predictably conservative, but his zarzuelas 
und other works show marked Italian influence, as wcl 

a fondness for native music speh as seguidillas. He 


was among the first in Spain to write cantatas with da 
capo arias and recitative. His Italian-orientated style 
made him the subject of a bitter attack by the 
Benedictine monk Benito Jeronimo Feij6o published in 
1726: Feijoo accused Duron of corrupting Spanish 
music with ‘foreign admixtures’, of trying to illustrate 
musically every word in a text and extending the tech- 
nical demands on string players, thus inspiring ‘childlike 
transports far distant from the sober attention due to the 
sacred mysteries’. The virulence of Feijoo's attack is a 
measure of Durbn’s importance as an innovator. He was 
highly esteemed by his contemporaries: Pedro Vaz 
Rego. the retired mestre de capela of Evora Cathedral, 
Portugal, called him ‘the wonder of his time’; and refer- 
ences to him in Pedro Joseph Bermudez de la Torre’s 
Triunfos del Santo OJicio Pervano (Lima, 1 737) make it 
clear that his reputation had travelled to Peru. 


WORKS 

SAfRED 

Missa sobrecl ' Ave mans stella*. 8vv, £-£, PAMc, Misa, 3 choruses, E\ 
Misa de difuntos, 3 choruses, orch, £, Mp, gradual, Qui huvitat, 8vv, 

CV, £. funeral mold. Ego sum rcsurrectio, 4vv, be, £; funeral les- 
sons, Tdcdel. lOvv, orch, Pelli mci, 8vv, orch Mp 
Vespers, 8vv, £. Letania de los suntos. 8vv, orch, org, Mp, Lelania, 8w, 

£. Compictas, 8vv. orch. £. Mp (by Duron and F Corselli), 4 
Lamentations, 4vv, Kvv, wilh and without orch, £, Mexico City 
Cathedral Archive, Guatemala City Cathedral Archive. De pasion, 
3vv. cd in Solar Quinlcs (1958), Escuch e de su llanlo, chorus, sir. 
org C'onvcnto de las dcscalzas realcs. Madrid 
('redidi, t.ctatus sum, Lauda Jerusalem, Rcsponsion generate, 3 psalms, 
8vv, Miserere, 8vv, viols, vn, be, Miserc. 12vv orch £ 

Cum invocarum, Nunc dimittis, Himnole lucis, 8vv, CU, Salve, 12vv, 
orch, Rcgma cell, 8vv £, CU, L,audale pueri Dominum. 4vv, 1694, 
San Antonio Abad Seminary Library, Cu/co, Peru 
r 1 5 sacred villancicos for Christmas and the Blessed Sacrament, 4-9vv, 
£-£, Guatemala C'lty ( athcdral Archive 

ZARZUELAS AND OPERAS 
{all in E~Mn) 

Salir el amor al mundo (hesla da zar/ucla), 1680, ? Veneno cs de amor 
la cmbidia (zarzuela). ‘>1697. Jupiter y Yoo (comedia), 1699; Us 
nuevas annas de amor (zarzuela), 171 1, cd in Hart, Apolo y Dafne 
(zar/ucla), collab J dc Navas, Mucrlc en amor cs la auscncia 
(comcdia). La guerra dc los giganlcs (opera) 

OTHER WORKS 

4 villancicos Paxanllos canlad, 5vv, Miscra barquilla. 2vv, Y pucs dc 
lu error suspiras, 3vv, Pucs say zagalcja que canto. Be 

5 duets Digalo yo que cn las alas, El dia grande, Resuene en el pecho; 

El picaro dc Cupido. Oyeme Dcyanira Be , ^ o 

Sungs tnci Cora/6n, no suspircis. Mn', A la rosa mas bella. 4vv, CU, 8 
sonra Iv 4 with be, SE, 2 duels, 3 villancicos, 4vv, be. 2 cantatas. 
4vv, vns,’bc, PAL, 2 songs. 4vv, VAc, 4 villancicos. 4-5vv, San 
Antonio Abad Seminary Library. Cuzco, Peru, 4 villancicos. 1-^vv 
Mexico City, Bellas Artes, 5 solo lonadas or villancicos with be. 5 
villancicos, 4vv, be, Guatemala City Cathedral Archive 
8 songs, !v, 4 with be, SE, 2 duos. 3 villancicos, 4vv, be, 2 canladas, 
4vv vns be PAL. 10 villancico.s. Iv. vns. 4, 8-9vv. £, 2 tonos. 4vv, 
t 4 villancicos, 4-5vv, San Antonio Abad Seminary Library, 
Cuzco Peru, 4 villancicos, l-4vv, Mexico City. Bellas ArtesjS solo 
tonadas or villancicos, be. 5 villancicos. 4vv be 5 
for Chrisimas and the Blessed SaCTament. Oualemaln City Cathedral 
Archive. 7 villancicos, 2-4vv, Sucre, Bolivia 
Trcbole Ipor] Duron. US-NYp *MN2 

Org work^ P-Pm, sec also Orgue ct liturgic, Ixxiv (Pans, 1967) 
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- ‘Nuevas obras de Sebastian Duron y dc Luigi Boccherini , AnM, 
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Sebastian Durdn’. 
zattt (1968), 14* 

A Martln^oreno ‘E' 

oSI'.S? Kta V. MME. itav (197« 
O oXt-^Srliy <»/£*/(<». oj ihe Zarzuela Las mtevos armas de 
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amor'. Libretto by Jose de CaAlzares, Music by Sebastian Durdn 
(diss , U of London, 1 974) 

R Stevenson Christmas' Music J'rom Baroque Mexico (Berkeley, 1974) 
JACK SAGE, JOHN H BARON 

Duronceray, Marie Justine Benoite. French singer, 
actress, dancer and dramatist; sec Favart family. 

Durr, Alfred {h Charlottenburg, Berlin, 3 March 1918). 
German musicologist. After 1945 he studied musicology 
under Rudolf Gerber and classics under W.-H. Fried- 
rich and K. Latte at the University of Gottingen; he 
gained his doctorate there in 1950 with a dissertation 
on Bach's early cantatas. From 1951 he was a research 
assistant at the Johann-Sebastian-Bach-Institut in 
Gottingen and from 1962 he has been acting director 
there. Since 1953 he has edited the Bach-Jahrhuch with 
W. Neumann. As a Bach scholar, Durr is a principal 
contributor to the Bach Neue Ausgabe samtlicher 
Werke of which he has edited several volumes. Ilis 
standard works on Bach (particularly on the chronology 
of his output and on the cantatas) are the result not only 
of purely musical research, but also of the investigation 
of other considerations such as the theological and his- 
torical aspects of Bach’s work and detailed analysis of 
the sources. 

WRIIINGS 

Studien uber die Jr uhen Kantaten J S’ Bachs (diss , U orOoltingcn. 

1950, Leipzig. 1951, 2/in preparation) 

‘Neucs uber die Moller’schc Handschrifi’, BJb, xli (19.54). 75 
‘Gedanken zii J S Bachs Uniarbcitungcn cigcncr Werke’. BJb, xliii 
(1956) and GfMKB. Hamburg 1956, 75 
*Zur Chronologic dcr Lcip/igcr Vokalwcrkc J S Bachs’, BJb. xliv 
(1957), .5-162 

J S Bach. Weihnac htsoratortum (Munich, 1967) 

‘Editionsproblemc bci Gesamlausgaben’, Mwnk und I’erlag Karl 
Votterle zum 65 Geburtstag (Kassel, 1968), 232 
‘Fine Handschnftensammlung dcs 18 Jahrhunderls in Golltngcn', 
AMw, XXV (1968), 308 

Die Kantaten von J S Bach (Ka.ssel and Munich. 1971) 

‘Dc Vila cum imperfccli.s’. Studies in Renaissance and Baroque Musa 
in Honor of Arthur Mendel (Kassel and Hackensack, 1974), 243 Ion 
Bach sources] 

*Zur Entstchungsgeschichte dcs 5 Brandcnburgischen Konzerts', 
BJb, 1x1 (1975), 63 

EDITIONS 

./ S Bach Adventskaniaien. Ncuc Ausgabe samilichcr Werke, i/I 
(Kassel, 1954) [with W Neumann], Kantaten zum 2 und 3 Ostcr- 
tag, ibid, i/lO (Kassel, 1955), Magniftcat, ibid, ii/3 (Kassel, 1955), 
Kantaten zum I Wethnachtstag, ibid, i/2 (Kassel, 1957), Kantaten 
zum Sonntag Cantate bLs zum Sonntag Exaucii, ibid, i/)2 (Kassel, 
1960); Weihnachtsoratonum, ibid, ii/6 (Kassel, 1960) |wilh W 
Blankenburg], Kantaten zum 2 und 3 Pfingstag, ibid, i/14 (Kassel, 
1962) (with A Mendel], Festmusiken fur die Furstenhauser von 
Weimar, Weissenfch und Kot hen, ibid, i/3 5 (Kassel, 1963), Kantaten 
zum 7. und H Sonntag nach Trinitatus. ibid, i/18 (Kassel, 1966) 
[with L Treillcr], Kantaten zu Trimtatis und zum I Sonntag nach 
Trinitatts, ibid, i/15 (Kassel, 1967) (with R Freeman and R Web- 
ster], Kantaten zum 24 27 Sonntag nach Trmitatis, ibid, i/27 
(Kassel, 1968), Matthaus- Passion, ibid, ii/5 5a (Kassel, 1972) 

G Ktrchhoff and J G Goldberg Kirchenkantaten,^DM, Isfscr.xxxv 
(1957) 

HANS HEINRICH EGGEBRECHT 

Diirr, Walther (b Berlin, 27 March 1932), German 
musicologist. He studied musicology under Gerstenberg 
from 1951 to 1952 at the Free University of Berlin and 
at Tubingen University, where he took his doctorate in 
1956 with a dissertation on rhythm and metre in the 
Italian madrigal. In 1956 he held a scholarship at the 
institute of German language and literature at Bologna 
University; from 1957 to 1962 he was research assist- 
ant and lecturer there. He then became research assist- 
ant and lecturer at the department for foreigners of 
Tubingen University until 1965, when he joined the 


editorial board of the Neue Schubert-Ausgabe m 
Tubingen. In 1977 he was made an honorary professor 
of the University of Tubingen. 

WRITINGS 

Studien zu Rhvthmus und Metrum im italiemschen Madrigal, tnshvsan 
dere bei Luca Marenzio (diss., U ol Tubingen, 1956) 

‘Zum Verhallnis von Wort und Ton im Rhythmus des Cinquecenin. 
Madrigals’, AMw, xv (1958), 89 

‘Die lUlienischc Canzonette und das deulschc Lied im Ausgang dcs 
XVI. Jahrhundcrls', Studi in onore di Lorenzo Bianchi (Boloimu 
1960), 71 ’ 

‘Auflakl und Tuktschlag in dcr Musik um 1600', Festschrift Walter 
Gerstenberg (Wolfcnbutlel, 1964), 26 
‘Rhythm in Music a Formal Scaffolding ofTime’, The yoices oj Tmte 
cd J T Fraser (New York, 1966), 180 
‘Formcn und Moglichkeiten des musik alischcn Vortrages’. Ml xv, 
(1968). 182 

with A Fell ‘Die Ncuc Schubert -Ausgabe iiber cinige Probleme dev 
Hcrausgebens von Musik’. OMz. xxiv (1969), 553 
‘Obcrlcgungcn zu cincr i’Jbcrsct/ung dcs Don Giovanni’, Mj}, 
1971 2, 81 

* “Idomcnco” .Sprachc und Mu.sik’, MJh 1971 4, 180 
‘Manier und Veranderung in Kompositionen Franz Schuberts’, hm 
gress Wien 1974 

Franz Schulwrts Wc^rke m Abschrifien Liedcrcilben und Sammlunfttn 
Neue Ausgabe samtlicher Werke. viii/8, pt 2 (Kassel. 1975) 

EDITIONS ' 

F Schubert Lieder. Neue Ausgabe samtlicher \Wcrkc. iv/1 ?, (> 7 
(Kassel. 1968 ) 1 

F Schubert Fcintasie fiir Klavier (Kassel, 1969) \ 

HANS HEINRICH EGGEBRECMf 

Durrner, Johann (Rupprecht Julius). German ]9ih- 
century Kantor; .src Ansbac’H 

Durrschmied, Carl. See TOrrschmidi, C ARL. 

Durufle, Maurice (^ Louvicrs, 11 Jan 1902). French 
organist and composer From the age of ten he attended 
a choir school, where he was taught the piano and organ 
by J. Haclling. In 1919 he moved to Paris and studied 
with Tourncmire, who.se deputy at Ste Clotildc he later 
became. He entered the Conservatoire in 1920 and took 
lessons with Gigout (organ, premier prix. 1922), Jean 
Gallon (harmony, premier prix, 1924), Estyle (accom- 
paniment, premier pnx, 1926), Caussade (fugue 
premier pnx, 1924) and Dukas (composition, 1928) In 
19.30 he was appointed organist of St Etienne-du-Moni 
and his Prelude, adagio et choral vane sur le ‘I 'em 
Creator’ won a prize from the Amis de I’Orgue. He 
attracted further notice with the Trots danses and the 
Organ Suite; in 1936 he received the Blumenthal 
Foundation Prize Durufle deputized for Dupre m the 
organ class at the Pans Conservatoire in 1943 and wa'' 
appointed professor of harmony, a position he held until 
1969. In 1947 Dc.sormiere conducted the premiere ol 
the Requiem, Durufle’s finest and most frequently per 
formed work. Burufle’s music shows an ability to mam* 
tain the supplcne.ss of Gregorian melody while deckin): 
It with brilliant modal harmonies or surrounding it with 
polyphony. As an organist he has toured Europe, Russia 
and the USA. Flis long-standing admiration for Viemc 
and Tournemire is demonstrated in his transcriptions ol 
some of their improvisations. 

WORKS 
(selective lust) 

Org. Scherzo, op 2, 1924; Prelude, adagio ct choral van6 sur le Vein 
Creator’, op.4, 1930; Suite, op 5. 1933, Prelude cl fugue sur le nom 
d’ Alain, op 7, 1942 . 

Choral. Requiem, op.9, solo vv, chorus, org, orch, 1947; 4 Motets tJ 
carilas, Tota pulchra cs, Tu cs Petrus, Tantum ergo, op 10, chorus, 
i960; Mass ‘(2um jubilo’, op, 11, Bar, Bar chorus, orch, 1966 
Inst Tryplique, pf, 1926. Priludc, rccitatif ct variations, op 3. fl, ''a f 
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1928; 3 diinses, op.6, orch, 1932, Andanlc et scherzo, op,«, orch 
1940, Tambourm (from 3 dances], pf, 1961 
Edn C Tournemire 5 improvisations (P&tk, ]9'^H) 

Principal publisher Durand 

WRITINGS 

USA'USSR’. Orgue (1967), nos 122 3, p.l9l 
1 Jne table rondc sur la musique rdigicuse’, Orgue ( 1%9), no 1 30, p 33 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

C’ Rostand' ‘Un mailre normand cl sonchcld'ocuvre Maurice Durufle 
cl son Requiem', Etudes normandes ( 1958), no 26 
C; Bccchcy ‘The Music of Maurice Durufle’, MR, xxwi (1971), 146 

XAVIhR DARASSL 

Du Sablon, Antoine. See Arena, antonius di.. 

Duschmalui, Joseph. See Touc'HEmoulin, Joseph. 

Dusek, Franti^k (h Dolni Dobrouc, 1 Scpl 17S(); d 
Dolni Dobrouc, 18 May 1844). (V.ech choirmaster, 
sometimes confused with FRANTlSl K XAVHR DuSfk 

Du^k [Duschek, Duscheck, Dussck], Franti^k Xaver 
{b Choteborky, nr. Jaromcf, Bohemia, baptized 8 Dec 
1731; d Prague, 12 1^'eb 1799). Czech composer, pianist 
and music teacher. The son of a pea.sant, he was enabled 
by his patron, Count Johann Karl Sporck, to attend the 
Jesuit Gymnasium at Hradcc Kralove. Later he studied 
music in Prague with F. Habermann and in Vienna with 
Wagenseil Not later than 1770 he settled in Prague, 
where he became very influential as a music teacher and 
pianist The most outstanding of his pupils were 
Koz.eluch, J Vitasek and V. Masek. As a composer he 
appears to have had some connection with the 
orchestras of Count Pachta and Count Clam-Gallas 
Dusek's house was an important centre of Prague 
musical life and was visited by many musicians from 
abroad. He and his wife were probably among those 
who invited Mozart to witness the Prague success of Le 
no:ze di Figaro (January 1787). In the Duseks' summer 
residence, the villa Bcrtramka at Smichov near Prague, 
Mozart completed Don Giovanni (October 1787) and 
probably also La tiemenza di Tito (September 1791). 

Of the native Bohemian musicians of the second half 
of the 18lh century Dusek was the most prominent 
composer of secular music. Most of his works were 
wntten between 1761 and 1796, their style vanes be- 
tween the galant and high Classical, but some Baroque 
traits al.so occur. His symphonies and string quartets 
date mostly from the 176()s. The symphonies are in 
either three movements, fast slow fast, or four in 
Classical order; the stnng quartets have mostly four 
movements. The first movements arc in sonata form 
with two subject groups, usually without marked con- 
trast, and short development sections. Some of the 
tinales are remarkable as early specimens of elaborate 
rondo form. His concertos and concertinos, as well as 
his sonatas, show a transition from harpsichord toward 
piano style; their melodic figurations arc much like 
those of Wagenseil, but m the solo part the hands are 
more equally balanced. The solo keyboard works were 
written mainly as teaching matcnal. Most of them arc 
three-movement cycles of sonatina proportions with the 
accent on expressiveness. DuSek’s melodic inspiration is 
notable for its occasional use of Czech idioms and slight 
tinges of melancholy in the minor-key movements. 

WORKS 

tt not otherwise indicated, all are MS (mostly in CS-Pnm, some dated 
1761-8); fuller list of compositions m Patera (1948), I23ff; thematic 
catalogue in Sykora (1958), 195-283 
nr cat - listed in Breitkopf catalogue{s) 


DuSek, Josefa 


ri i. oaCHKSTRAl. 

o'-t-'heslre par Mr Hayden, op 9 (P^s, rl770) 

ColZ ' ^ F. D, 13 menuelti 

t nes . hpd/pf, orch/chamber ensemble- 6 cones , 2 Br. cal (1773) 
Adagio, Bb, 3 cones , Br cat (1778, 1781, 1785 -7), lost 
C oncerlinos G, hpd, 2 vn, va, b (Linz, r 1 784). G. hpd, vn, va, b, 4 for 
J a ‘ "'""'I ''‘‘t in DCHP. cxxvi 

clit 4Uos'l™' '''■ "■ 


rHAMHFR 

For ww 37 parlhias (partitas). 2 ob. 2 hn. 2 bn. 6 parthias, 2 ob, 2 hn. 

bn. 1 ed in MAB. xxxv (1958); 5 parlhias. 2 ob, bn 
Eoi stis 20 strqis(quadn. divertimentos), 6 pubd as 6 quartclli dal 
signore Giorgio Hayden, op 18 (Pans, 1774), 7 cd K Gros.s 
(Sydiicv, 1972), Sercnata. C, sir ql, sir qt. Bb. Br cal (1771), lost. 
21 trios (divertimentos), 2 vn. h. Noliurno. a, 2 vn. b. ScrenaU, A 
vn, b 

Othci works Divcrlimcnlo, 1 , 2 vn, 2 hn, va, h, 2 divertimentos, D, feb. 
vn, va. 2 hn, b, Sercnata, Eb, vn, eng hn, va, hn, bn 

KIYBOARIJ 

For 2 hands Sonal a (Prague. 1 77 1 ), Sonata, Bb (Prague. 1774), 1 movl 
cd in MAB, xvii (1954), MVH, v (1961). Senate, Bb. pf (Prague, 
1796). I movtcd in MAB. xvn (1954). MVH, v (1961). Andante mil 
Varijhonen, pf (Prague, ( 1796). Andante con mcnuelto, G, sonata, 
autograph. P-Bds, 14 sonatas, some Br. cal (1773), 8 ed in MAB. 
vin (1951). 1 ed in MVH. xxxi (1974), 2 movts cd in MAB. xiv 
(1953), 6 sonatinas, ixl m Edicc Mcdailon, 1 (Prague, 1973), 4 sets 
of variations, several other sonalas. Br cal (1773-4), lost 
For 4 hands 2 sonalcs, C, lib (Vienna, 1 788), Sonata, G (n p , r 1796); 

.3 sonalas. 2 diverlimenlos, 2 sets of variations, Menuetto, C 
Diversac paites, hpd (Sykora no II), spurious, by F Dusek 

VOCAl 

5 songs in XXV Liedcr fur Kinder und Kinderfreunde von F A 
Spicinutn mit Melodicn von Vinzen/ Maschek und Franz Duschek 
(Plague, <1792) 

.Sacred woiks attrib DuSek bvSykora.mostlydoubtful Sykoranos II. 
180 81,183 7byF Dusek, others by B DiRck (/»1801), F B Dussek, 

I L Dussek 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

(ierherl,, HerherNl. 

J F Rcichardt Bnefeemc^aufmerksamen Reisenden,\(Vrdin}tii\xT\w\ 
Mam and Leipzig. 1774), 116 
Maguztn der Musik, ed (.' 1 Cramer, i (1783), 997 
Jh der lonkuna von IVien und Prag (Prague, 1796), 1 131’ 

4M7, I (1798-9). cols444f. ii (1799 18(X)). col 513; viii (1805 6). 
col 783 

J F Rcichardt Ictirauic Brief e, gcsihnehen aid einer Reise nach 
MV//, I (Aimierdam, 1810), 132 

G J Dlabac/ Allgememev hislorisches Kmstler-l^xikon (Prague, 
1815), I, 341IT, 534, ii, 269, 277. iii, 336. 391 
0 Teuber Gesihuhie des Prager Theaters, ii (Prague, 1885), 142f, 
202rr, 2l7fT, 264, 2741 

- 'W A Mo/arl und J Duschek', Bcilage ziir Bohemui (1887). 
nos 93, 96 

O Kamper Hudehni Praha v xviit veku [Music in 18th-cenlury 
Prague] (Prague, 1936), 182, 184, 186^ 

P NettI Mozart in Bohmen (Prague. 1938) 

E Anderson, ed The Utiers oj Mozart and Hls Family (London, 
1938, 2/1966) 

J Patera Bcfiramka r Praze IBeriramka at Prague] (Prague, 1948) 
M OCadlik Sv^t oreheoru. ii (Prague, 2/1953), 93(1' 

H Abert W A Mozart, ii (Leipzig. 3/1956), 338rr 
H C Robbins Landon ‘Doubtful and Spurious Quartets and Quintets 
attributed to Haydn’, MR, xviii (1957), 213 
V J Sykora FrantiJIek Xaver DuSek zivot a dilo [Duiick; life and 
works] (Prague. 1958) 

T. Volek ‘Oberden Ursprung von Mozarts Oper La clemenza di Tiio', 
MJh 1959, 274 

O E Dculsch Mozart die Dokuntenie seines Lehens (Kassel, 1961, 
Eng irans , 1955, as Mozart a Documentary Biography) 

W. S Newman The Sonata in the Classic Era (Chapel Hill. 196.3), 
774f 

B. S Brook, cd The BreilkopJ Thematic Catalogue, J 762-1 787 (New 
York, 1966) , ^ ^ 

E Gross- ‘Background and Problems for an Historical and Critical 
Edition of the Stnng Quartets of F. X DuSek’, MMA, vi (1972), 4 

MILAN POSTOLKA 

DuSek [Dulkova] [nec Hambacher], Josefa [Duschek, 
Josepha) (b Prague, baptized 6 March 1754; d Prague, 
8 Jan 1824). Czech soprano. She was a pupil of F. X. 



754 Dushkin, Samuel 

Du^k and married him on 21 October 1776. The 
Du§eks occasionally visited Salzburg, the home town of 
Josefa's mother, and a result of their meeting the Mozart 
family there in August 1777 was the recitative and aria 
Ah, lo previdi Kill, composed for Josefa. In spnng 
1786 Mozart accompanied her at a private concert 
before the Viennese court and m 1787 wrote for her the 
recitative and aria Bella mia fiamma. addio K528 (dated 
Prague, 3 November 1787). In 1789 she sang at 
Mozart’s concerts in Dresden and Leipzig. 

During her long career, which lasted from the 1770s 
lo the first decade of the 19th century, Dusek sang at 
various concerts and academics in Prague, Vienna 
(1786, 1798), Salzburg (1777, 1786), Dresden (1785- 
9), Weimar (1788), Leipzig (1789, 1796), Warsaw and 
Berlin. Her repertory included operatic and concert 
arias by Mozart, J. G. Naumann {Amphton, Orpheus), 
Beethoven (she gave the first performance of Ah, perfido 
op. 65 on 21 November 1796 in Leipzig), F. D Weber 
{Konig der Genien) and others. She also sang in the 
Prague performances of Kozcluch’s C'oriniatu)!! C'anlala 
(1791), Haydn’s 7'he Creation (16 March 1800, 10 
April 1803) and The Seasons (December 1803) and 
Handel's Messiah (1 April 1804). She was appreciated 
for the sonority, range and flexibility of her voice, for 
her musicianship and superb execution of both bravura 
arias and recitatives Even her detractors Schiller and 
Leopold Mozart agreed on the dramatic expressiveness 
of her singing. 

For bibliography see DiiSpk. franti^fk xavfr 

MILAN P<)5I()IKA 


Dushkin, Samuel {h Suwalki, 13 Dec 1891, d New 
York, 24 June 1976) American violinist of Polish birth 
After being taken to the USA as a child, his talent was 
discovered at the Music School Settlement of Nc\x 
York, and he became a protege of the American com- 
poser, Blair Fairchild, who brought about his studies 
with Rcmy (violin) and Ganaye (composition) at the 
Pans Conservatoire, and with Auer and Kreisler in New 
York. Dushkin began to tour in Europe from 1918, and 
in the USA from 1924, when he first appeared with the 
New York SO. As well as making a number of success- 
ful transcriptions of works by other composers for his 
own use, he became known as a persuasive advocate of 
contemporary music, a reputation consolidated by his 
friendship with Stravinsky, who composed for him his 
Violin Concerto (1931) and Duo concertanle (1932) 
Stravinsky, in his autobiography, praised Du.shkin’s 
‘remarkable gifts as a violinist, a delicate understanding 
and, in the exercise of his profession, an abnegation that 
is very rare'. With the composer’s collaboration, 
Dushkin made several transcriptions from Stravinsky’s 
stage works and, with these and the Duo concertantc, 
undertook extensive European tours with Stravinsky as 
pianist between 1932 and 1934. They also recorded 
these works; Dushkin later described their collaboration 
(in Igor Stravinsky, ed. E. Corle, New York, 1949). He 
also published teaching manuals for the violin and edi- 
tions of Baroque and Classical violin works (some of 
them in fact his own compositions attributed to earlier 
composers, including (3) Johann Benda and Boccherini) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

I, Stravinsky. An Autobiography (New York, 1936, 3/1962) 

E W V/Yi\ic' Stravinsky the Composer and his Works (]^on6on, 1966) 

J, Creighton. Discopaedia of the Violin. 1889-1971 (Toronto, 1974) 

N0£L GOODWIN 


Dusiacki, Kazimierz Stanislaw Rudomina {b Dusiat 
nr. Dynaburg [now Daugavpils]; fl 1620). Polish or 
White Russian lutenist and composer. He was in Italy 
studying the lute and possibly also composition with 
Donino Garsi in 1620-21 when the latter compiled for 
him a manuscript of lute pieces in French tablature 
(formerly D-Bds 40153), which has been lost since 
World War II; it contained several Polish dances bv 
him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

H Osthofl Der iMUtemst SanUno Garsi da Parma (Leipzig, 1926 rev 
2/197.3) 

W Kirkendulc L’Aria di Fiorenza. id est It hallo del Gran Duia 
(F lorence. 1972), 66, 70 

MIROSLAW PFK2 

Dusik. See DUSSHK family. 

Dusikova« Veronika Elisabeta. Bohemian musician, see 
Di'SSi K family, (4). 

Dusincllo, Giuseppe {h Venice, ? between 1540 and 
1550; d after 1574). Italian composer lind instrument- 
alist He was engaged on 1 Novembe^ 1567 as trum- 
peter at the court of Emperor Maximiliarj II, and several 
gifts of money indicate that he was eslcetned there One 
of them probably relates lo a composition that he 
dedicated to the emperor m 1570 and another to a trip 
lo Venice in 1574, made on the emperor's instructions, 
lo obtain musical instruments. His name does not ap- 
pear in court records after Maximilian's death (12 
October 1576) llis only known composition is a fuui- 
voice mass (in A-Wn, ed W. Pass, TM, xlviii, in picpar- 
ation) 

BIBl l(X}RAPHY 

W Pass Mwsik and Musiker am llttf Maximilians 11 (diss , 1 1 ol 
Vienna, 1973) 

WAl ThR PASS 

Duiikova, Josefa. See DuSlk, JOSLF a, 

Dussek [Dusik, Dussikj. Bohemian family of musicians 
The spelling ‘Dussck' is the normal one in English and 
German literature, and was the form used by the most 
important member of the family. (2) Jan Ladi.slav, the 
original Bohemian spelling is ‘Dussik' and presenl-diis 
Czech ‘Dusik' 

(1) Jan (JoseO [Johann Joseph] Dussek (h Mlazovicc 
nr Hofice, 16 Aug 1738, d Caslav, 24 June 1K18) 
Organist and composer. A well-known musician in his 
day, he was an organist and elementary school teacher 
in f'aslav, where he married the daughter of the local 
judge, Veronika Sl^betova, a talented harpist. He was 
responsible for the early musical training of the three ol 
his eight children who became noted musicians 

(2) Jan Ladislav [Johann Ladislaus (Ludwig)j 
Dussek [Dusik] (h Caslav, 12 Feb 1760; d Si Germain- 
en-Laye or Paris, 20 March 1812). Pianist and com- 
poser, son of (1) Jan Dussek. 

1. Life. Despite conflicting evidence, the date of birth 
given above is confirmed by baptismal records Ht 
began lo learn the piano at the age of five and the organ 
at nine. Because of his fine voice he was sent a.s a 
chorister to the Minorite church in Iglau (now Jihlava) 
and later he was a pupil at the Jesuit Gymnasien there 
and at Kutna Hora. Later in Prague he attended the 
New City Gymnasium for the school year 1776-7, and 
the University of Prague for one term in 1778. 



Under the patronage of a captain of the Austrian 
artillery. Count Manner, Dussek travelled in 1779 to 
Malincs (now Mechelen), where he stayed as a piano 
teacher (for an undertermined period) and also appeared 
,n public as a pianist (16 E)ecember 1779). He then went 
10 Bergen op Zoom and Amsterdam, and to The Hague, 
where he seems to have stayed for about a year giving 
lessons to the children of the Stadtholdcr, William V 
Ounng all this time his playing was winning him a 
brilliant reputation. In 1782 he arrived in Hamburg, 
where he gave a concert on 12 July and met C. P. E. 
Bach, who is said to have advised or actually taught 
bun. In 1783 Dussek was in St Petersburg, where he 
performed at the court of Catherine II. There is a story 
that he was later implicated in a plot against the empress 
and had to flee to Lithuania, where he became 
Kapellmeister to Prince Karl Radziwill for about two 
years. On leaving the service of Prince Radziwill, 
probably towards the end of 1 784, he made an extended 
concert tour of Germany, performing on the glass har- 
monica as well as the piano. This tour included perform- 
ances in Berlin, Mainz, Kassel, Frankfurt am Mam, 
and possibly Dresden and Ludwigslust. Towards the 
end of 1786, in the company of the steward 
(Hofnwistcr) of the French ambassador to Berlin, he 
travelled to Pans, where he appeared before the court 
and was particularly noticed by Marie Antoinette, he 
also made the acquaintance of Napoleon. He remained 
in Pans performing and teaching until early 1789, 
except for a short trip to Milan to perform and to vi.sit 
his brother (3) Franz Bencdikt Dussek. 

At the time of the French Revolution Dussek fled to 
I ngland Because of his connections with the ansto- 
cracy in Pans he was unpopular with the Revolutionary 
regime, and like many musicians of the time he took 
rclugc m London He spent the next 1 1 years in 
London, where he became very popular as a piano 
icdcher and appeared frequently in concerts, first at the 
Hanover Square Rooms on 1 June 1789 He was a 
Ircquenl performer at Salomon’s concerts, and appeared 
with Haydn dunng his two visits to London In a letter 
to Dussek's father (26 February 1792) Haydn paid him 
one of the highest compliments he ever received; 

1 consider myself forlunalc in being able lo assure you that you have 
one ofthc most upright, moral, and. in music, most eminent of men for a 
sun I love him just as you do, for he fully deserves il Give him, then, 
daily a father’s blessing, and thus will he be ever fortunate, which 1 
heariiK wish him lo he. for his remarkable talents 

On 31 August 1792 in St Anne’s Church, 
Westminster, Dussek married Sophia Corn (see §(5) 
below), who became I'amous as a singer, pianist and 
hjrpisl During the remainder of his .slay in London, he 
associated with his father-in-law, Domenico Corn, 
in a mu.sic publishing business (Corn, Dussek & Co.), 
'^hich printed many of his works. While in London he 
diso encouraged the firm of Broad wood to extend the 
runge of the piano - in 1791 from five lo five and a half 
octaves, and in 1794 lo six octaves. Compositions writ- 
ten for the extended keyboard were said to be for ’piano 
'^'ih additional keys'; many compositions of this penod 
Were published with two versions for the right hand, so 
that they could be performed ‘with or without the ad- 
ditional keys’. 

blcither Dussek nor Corn was a businessman, and 
Jdien the publishing business ran hopelessly into debt 
‘dussek fled to Hamburg (late 1799), leaving his father- 
•n law to be jailed for bankruptcy. Although Dussek 
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wrote lo his wife later, there is no evidence that he ever 
saw her or their daughter, Olivia, again. 

Dussek appeared in concerts in Hamburg and met the 
violinist Ludwig Spohr. In mid-1802 he made a long- 
projected tnp to Caslav to visit his parents and to give a 
concert; he played there twice (14 and 15 September), 
with the horn player Giovanni Punlo. In October he 
gave three concerts in Prague with great success. The 
pianist and composer Vaclav Jan Tomasek was much 
impressed by his playing, and reported that Dussek was 
the first to place the piano sideways on the stage so that 
the audience could see the performer's profile. 

From October 1804 to October 1806 Dussek was 
Kapellmeister to Prince Louis Ferdinand of Prussia, 
himself an excellent musician and composer, Spohr, in 
his autobiography, reported on the wild and reckless life 
they led together as they travelled with the prince from 
one battlefield to another. The prince’s death at the 
battle of Saalfeld (10 October 1806) occasioned 
Dussek s well-known piano sonata Elegte harmonique 
sur la mart du Prince Louis Ferdinand ^ Prusse op.61 
(C211). Early editions of this work published by Pleyel 
and by Breitkopf & H artel were annotated: *L’ auteur, 
qui a eu le bonheur de jouir du commerce tres intime de 
S A. R nc I’a quittc qu’au moment, oii il a verse son 
precieux sang pour sa patric’ After the prince’s death 
Dussek bnefly served Prince Isenburg, and then in 
September 1807 accepted a position with Talleyrand in 
Pans, where he remained until his death. During this 
period he taught a few piano pupils and gave numerous 
concerts, often at the Odeon, with the violinists Rode 
and Baillot and the cellist Lamare. In a review of one 
such concert, on 22 December 1808, Mereaux wrote: 

In 1 H08, m one of the concerts given at the Odeon by Rode and Lamare, 
he obtained a triumph without precedent The violin and violoncello, 
accustomed to being kings ol all concerts, were eclipsed this time by an 
Erard piano under the enchanted fingers of Dussek, who had a magic of 
perlormante, a power and a charm of expression which were truly 
irresistible 

During the last months of his life Dussek was obese 
and spent much of his time in bed. He also drank too 
much; he died of gout. His burial place is not known. 
The Allgemeine musikalische Zeitung carried a lengthy 
obituary by its Pans correspondent eulogizing Dussek’s 
abilities as a pianist and composer. 

2. Works. Dussek is an unjustly neglected composer. 
Admittedly some of his more insignificant works (e.g. 
rondos and vanations on popular tunes of the day) are 
trivial and deservedly forgotten, but there is a body of 
piano sonatas, piano concertos and chamber works that 
are of sufficient musical worth to be performed and 
enjoyed today. His music seems to have been received 
with enthusiasm in his own time; reviews of the original 
editions in the Leipzig Allgemeine musikalische Zeitung 
praise Dussek’s originality and expressiveness, and the 
appropriateness to the piano of his melody, harmony 
and scoring - though they do point out such 
irregularities as consecutive 5ths and octaves and 
improper dissonances. 

Dussek was one of the early lounng concert pianists, 
so it is not surprising that most of his works are for 
piano or include piano. In view of the time at which he 
lived it might be expected that his music would be 
primarily Classical in style. This is true of the early 
works, but those compost in the last 20 years of his life 
show definite Romantic characteristics in the expression 
markings, the use of full chords, the choice of keys, and 
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the frequent modulations to remote keys and in the use 
of altered chords and non-harmonic notes. His harmony 
includes a wider variety of chords and is considerably 
more chromatic than that of Mozart, Haydn and even 
Beethoven. His piano music is in general fuller in 
texture than that of C. P. E. Bach, Mozart or Haydn. He 
showed a predilection for modulating to the key a 
semitone above or below. 

Dussek’s piano style, as might be expected, is often 
brilliant and virtuoso in character* octaves, 3rds, double 
3rds, rapid scale passages and all types of pianistic 
figuration are exploited, some of which anticipate piano 
writing later in the 19th century. The music is always 
pianistic. Although his early piano works are only 
moderately difficult, the technical demands became 
much greater from about 1797, with the Sonata in Bb 
Cl 49. Specific pedal indications appeared occasionally 
from about 1798, the date of the ‘Military’ Concerto 
op.40 (Cl 53), though doubtless these markings 
indicated only special effects, and the ordinary pedalling 
of the piece was left unmarked. 

As has been frequently observed, much of Dussek's 
music resembles that of other composers. Most often, 
however, these composers are later than Dussek, and 
such resemblances show him to have been very much 
ahead of his time in the development of a Romantic 
piano style. The second movement of Cl 66 and the first 
of Cl 79 anticipate Schubert, for example, and the first 
movements of Cl 51 and Cl 68 and the second of c62 
Beethoven. Other works foreshadow Weber (first 
movement of Cl 49), Rossini (second of C59), 
Mendelssohn (C80 and C21l, second movements), 
Chopin (fourth movement of C221, second of c259) and 
Schumann (cl 78 and C259, fourth movements); still 


others suggest styles as late as Liszt’s, Smetana’s 
Dvorak’s and Brahms’s. 

Dussek's works were remarkably popular in his 
lifetime; most were reprinted at least once, and some as 
many as ten times (some important works appeared m 
as many as three different editions by Breitkopf & Hartel 
alone, who issued a 12- volume collected edition of his 
works just after his death). He quickly fell into 
disregard, however, and his name does not appear at all 
in the letters of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann 
Chopin or Moscheles. Between 1860 and 1880 a revival 
of interest in Dussek brought about new editions of the 
piano sonatas by Breitkopf & Hartel and Litolff, as well 
as many performances of them, particularly m London 
WORKS 

For fuller list with thematic index, including editions and arrangements 
of works by other composers, see Craw Dates in parentheses show 
year of earliest known edition Manuscripts are all autograph unless 
otherwise stated Numbers assigned by Craw arc indicated hy ( 
doubtful or spurious works by n 
Editions Oeuvres Jc J L Ouv.ie/r (Leipzig, ISIJ I7'/?1976) |On| 

J /. OuAsek Selecietl Piano Workk, ed H A C'r.iw 
(Madison, Wise 1977) [SPl I 

VM( Al AND SfAt.f \ 

26 Aus/ug aus cmer Osicr-Caniatc (K Ramler). 17Sf) 
DSWl \ 

155 The Captive of Spilbcrg (musical drama. Prince Hoare) 
London. Drury Lane. 14 Nov 179X. selections (179X) 

159 Ov to M Kelly Feudal Times, London, Drury Lane 19 Ijn 
1799 (1799) 

173 Ov and charuclcrisiic pieces to M Kelly Pi/arro, Lomlnn 
Drury Lane, 24 May 1799. arr pf (1799) 

200 05 6 Canzonets (F.ng . It and Cicr ). Iv. pf. op 52 (1X04). .iKo 
without op no 

215 20 6 Canons, ^ 4vv (1807) 

256 Solemn Mass, solo vv, 4vv, orch, 1811, t-Ft 
262 11 cscorcismo della podagra, canon, 4vv, f -Pi 

C'ONt I'RTOS 


1 

o 

{pi onh unless otherwise siateti) 

Bb. 1779. lost 

2 4 

1 

3 in C, F.b, G (before 1783) 

33 

3 

ho (1787) 

53 '265 

15 

hb. lor harp/pf, orch, 1789, Isi movt auiograpli 

77 

14 

frag in private Cfdlection of Mrs W M 
Dussek, Guildford, Surrey, as op 15 (1791) 
also as op 26 and without op no 
\ (->1791) 

78/266 

17 

F. for pf/harp, orch (< 1792) [last movt also an .in 

97 

22 

Duetto (1021 

IH (1793) |2nd movt also pubd with movts lii'n' 

104 

27 

i 104 as op.66. 3rd movt also as Rondo, pi soli' 
OD vij 

h (1794) [Isl, 3rd movts also pubd with mini 

125 

29 

from ('97 as op 66J 

C (1795), MS copy m B-Bc, mentioned in tuwiQ 

129/267 

30 

as op 20 

C, for pf/harp, orch (1795) 

153 

40 

Bb. ‘Military’ (1798) 

158 


The Favourite Concerto, F, pf/harp, orch (‘’n9Si 

187 

49 

g (1801), also as i^p 50 

206 

63 

Bb, for 2 pf. orch. 1805 6. F-Pi (1807) 

238 

70 

Hb (1810) 

264 

- 

Bb, for harp, orch. lost; arr S Dussek Morali lo' 

5-7 

1 

harp solo (1813) 

AC CXIMPANIFD SMJNAIAS 
{pf. vn, unless otherwise stated) 

Bb, G. C(I782) 

11 13 

1 

3 for pf, vn. vc (1786), lost 

14 16 

2 

C. F, c(( l786) 

17- 22 

3 

C. F. Bb, C. D. G ((.1786), OD iv. also as 

G. D. C for pf. fl/vn (cl 786), OD x, also as op 

23 5 

4 

27 9 

1 

C, Bb, F(I787) 

3a 32 

2 

C. Bb, e for pf, vn, vc (1787) 

34-6 

1 

3 for pf, vn, vc ( 1 787), lost 

37-9 

4 

F, Eb. f(l787) 

41 3 

5 

G, Bb.Ab (1788) lno.3 for pfl .p 

54 6 

8 

C. F. A (fl789). with vc as op.20/21, pf vn 

57-9 

9 

Bb, C, D (fl789) lalso arr as pf sonatas] 



6(E-62 

10 

646 

12 

67 9 

13 

71 3 

14 

74 6 

16 

79-81 

18 

88-93 

19 

96 

24 

118-23 

28 

126-8 

25 

132-4 

31 

141 3 


154 

36 

169 

37 

24(342 

69 

260 61 

pvTslh 


S(3 52 

7 

63 

11 

94 

21 

102 

26 

147 H 

34 

1^2 


170 

38 

172 

41 

189-90 

!97 

56 

208 10 

60 

'14 

6S 


68 

2^4 

69/1 

2W 

69/2 

24 

69/3 

2 SO 55 

58 

Dll 

34 


40 

43 

5 '3 

57 9 

9 

(iO-62 

10 

'1 3 

14 

KO 

18/2 

‘>6 

24 

127 

25/2 

133 

M/2 

144 

- 

149 51 

35 

166 8 

39 

177 

43 

178 

44 

179-81 

45 

182 

45 

184-5 

An 

186 

48 


A, g, E (c l 789) [also arr. as pf sonatas] 

F. Bb.C(1790),ODxii ^ 

Bb, D. G(1790) 

C, G. F (1791) [also arr. as pf .sonatas] 

C, F, G (1791), also as opp.l7 and 18 
Bb. a, Eb (rl792) [no.2 for pf], also as op 19 
6 Sonatinas, G. C. F, A, C, Eb, pf, fl/vn (1793) 
also as op 20 (also arr pf], 1 movi of no 3 ed’ 
pf, vn in MAB, xi (1953) 

Bb [arr. from pf sonata], also as opp 23 and 27 
C. F. Bb, D, g. Eb (1795), OD iv 

F, D. G for pf, vn/fl (1795) [no.2 for pfj. OD x 
Bb, D. C for pf. vn/fl, vc (rl795) [no 2 for pf] 

also as op.61 

^’ 29 ’ ^796). also as opp 24 and 

C(1798) 

Favourite Sonata, Eb. pf, vn. vc (1799) 

Bb, G, D (1811) (no 3 for pf], also as op 72 
nos 1 -2 cd in MAB. xli (1959) 

Eb. Bb for pf, vn. db (1812), no 2 completed by S 
Neukomm 

OTHER CHAMBER 
(sonatas unless otherwise stated) 

C. G, Eb for pf, fl (1789) 

Duo, E. pf/harp, pf (c l789), also as op 26 [2 
movts arr < 102] 

C, for pf, fl, vc (1793) 

Duetto, F. pf/harp, pf (1794) [movts 1 2 Irora 
r63, movt 3 arr from pf cone ( 78). ed 2 pl, M 
Madden and O Rees (London, 1957) 

Eb, Bb, for harp, vn, vc (1797) 

The Naval Battle and Total Defeat of the Dutch 
Fleet by Admiral Duncan, 1 1 Oct 1797, pf, vn, 
vc, pcrc (1797) 

Duct. F^b, pf/harp, pf, 2 3 hn ad lib (1799), also 
as op 36 

Qnt, f. pf, vn, va. vc, dh. 1799 (1803), also as 
op 47 

2 duettinos. C. F. pf/harp, pf (< 1802) 

Pf Ql. Eb (1804), also as op 53 and without op 
no , 1st movt pf part as op 46, 1803, m h-Pi 

3 sir qts, G, Bp, Eb (1807), nos 2 3, 1806, Pt 
Tno, F. pf, fl, vc, 1807. Pi (1807) 

Nolturno conccrtantc, Ep, pf, vn, hn ad lib 
( 1 809), also as op 69 

Bp. for harp, pf ( 1810), also as op 74 [also arr pf 
4 hands] 

Eb for harp, pf ( 181 1) jarr from pf 4 hands], also 
as op 72 

F for harp, pf (181 1), also as op. 73 [also arr pf 4 
hands] 

6 duos, 2 vn (1811), lost 
Serenade, Ep. 2 vn, 2 ob/cl. 2 hn. va, vc, db, by E 
B Dussek 

PIANO .SONATAS 

(pf solo unless otherwise iiaied) 

G for pf/hpd (1788) 

Ap (1788) [nos. I 2 for pf. vn], no 3 cd in MAB, 
Ixiii (1963) 

Bb, C. D (arr from accompanied sonatas], OD 1 , 
cd in MAB. xlvi (1960) 

A. g, h [arr from accompanied sonatas], OD 1 , 
ed in MAB, xlvi (1960) 

C, G, E" (arr from accompanied sonatas] 

u (cl 792). also as op 19 no 2, ed in MAB. xlvi 
(1960) 

Bb (1793), also as opp. 23 and 27 [also arr pf. vn], 
OD viii, ed in MAB, liii (1961) 

D (1795), [nos 1. 3 for pf, vn/fl], OD x, cd in 
MAB. till (1961) 

D (cl 795) ]nos 1, 3 for pf. vn/fl, vc], cd. in MAB, 
iiii (1961) 

Sonata (Grande Overture), C, pf 4 hands (1796). 

also as opp 32 and 33, OD vn, $P 1 
Bb. G. c (1797), OD n. cd. in MAB, liii (1961) 

G, C, Bb (1799). OD viii, ed. in MAB, liii (1961) 
A (1800), OD. II. ed. in MAB. lix (1962) 

Eb. The Farewell* (1800), OD v. ed in MAB, lix 
(1962) 

Bb. G, D. 1800 (1802), OD v, ed in MAB. lix 
(1962) 

Bb for microchordon/pf (cl 800) 

D, G (1801), OD viii, cd in MAB, lix (1962) 

C, for pf 4 hands (cl 801), OD vii 
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207 

211 


221 

64 

23(3 32 

66 

234 

74 

239 

72 

242 

69/3 

243 

73 

247 

75 

259 

77 

to 

44 9 

6 

88 93 

19 

98 

23 

106 17 


135 7 

31 

!46 


156 


160 65 


183 

- 

188 

199 

50 

212 

62 

227-9 

64 

235- 7 

71 ( 

244 6 

71 ( 

248 

76 

249 

- 

D12-14 

284 

2 


Sonata (Sonatina). C, pf 4 hands (1806) 
l<F. ‘Elegie harmomquc sur la mort du Prince 
Louis Ferdinand de Pru,ssc’. 180b-7, Isl movt 
MAB, XX 

(1954), 1x111 (1963) 

Ab, ‘Le retour a Pans’, ‘Plus ultra’ (1807), also as 
’’’’’ *’• >*"■ 

( I w3) 

G, F, Bb, for pf 4 hands (1809). also as op 67 OD 
iv 

Bb. for pf 4 hands (1811) (arr, from harp, pB. OD 

VII 

Eb. for pf 4 hands (1810) (also arr harp, pf], OD 

D ( 181 1) [nos I 2 for pf, vn], also as op 72/3, cd 
in MAB, ixiii (1963) 

E , for pf 4 hands (1813) [arr from harp, pf], SP i 
Eb (1811), OD XI, ed in MAB, Ixiii (1963) 
r. ‘L’lnvocalion’ (1812), ed in MAB, Ixiii (1963) 
OTHER keyboard AND HARP 
General Suwar row’s Original Military March, pf 
Eb, 1783 U 1795) 

[6] Airs varies. Eb, F, A. d. g. g. pf (1788), OD 111 
6 sonatinas, pf [arr from Sonatinas, pf, fl/vn], 
also as op 20 

The Sufferings of the Queen of France, pf (1793), 
al.so as op 44 and without op no 
12 progressive lessons, pf (cl 794). also as opp. 16, 
32 and 30, ed in MAB. xxi (1954) 

3 preludes, Bb. D, C, pf (cl 795) [to precede so- 
natas cn2^j, nos 2-3 ed in MAB. xx (1954) 
La chas.se, E\ pf, 1 796 ( 1 797 ). also as op.22, OD 

VI 

A Complete Delineation of the Ceremony 
from St James's to St Paul’s 19 Dec 1797, pf 
(1798) 

6 sonatinas, C, F, G. Bb. F, Eb, harp (1799). cd 
in MAB. XXII (1956) 

Sonata with The Lass of Richmond Hill, F, harp 
(( 18 (H)) 

Duct polonoisc, Eb, pf 3 hands ('M802) 

Fantasia and Fugue, f. pf (1804), also as opp 50 
and 55, OD xi. SP 11 

La cunsolaiion Bb pl (1807). also as op 61 
3 fugues a la camera, D, g. F, pf 4 hands (1808), 
OD IX 

k 1 ) Recucil d’[3Jairs connus varies, Bb, F, C, pf 
(1810), OD ill, SP 11 

< II) Recucil d’[3|airs connus vanes, G, c, Bb, pf 
(1811). OD 111, SP II 

EdiUaisic, E, pf ( 181 1). OD xii, SP 11 . 4ih movt cd 
m MAB, xvii (1954) and in MVH, v (1961) 
Parlant pour la Sync, with vanations, Eb pf 
(1811). OD I 

3 sonatas, Bb, G, c, harp (1797) 

THEORtTlCAI WORKS 

Instruct tons on the Art of Playing the Piano Porte 
or Harpsichord (London, 1796, and many later 
edns , Fr edn us Methode pour le piano forte. 
Pans, 1799, c285, Ger edn as Pianoforte- 
Schule, Uip/.ig. 1802, 4/’?18l5, C'287) 
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W S. Newman The Sonata since Beethoven (Chapel Hill, 1969. rev 

2/1972), 658fr 

A L Ringer. 'Beethoven and the London Pianoforte School’, MQ> Ivi 

(1970), 742 

V. Klima* ‘NavStfiva Jana Ladislava Dusika v Cechach v rocc 1K02’ 

[Dussek's visit to Bohemia in 1802], HV, xii (1975), 140 (with Gcr. 

summary] 

(3) Franz Benedikt Dussek [FrantiSek Josef Dusik] 
{h Caslav, 22 March 1766; d Zaticina, after 1816). 
Composer, son of (1) Jan Dussek. He was taught music 
by his father for whom, at quite an early age, he was 
proficient enough to deputize at the organ. He played 
the violin, cello and piano. Later he went to Italy, where 
he wrote a number of .serious and comic operas 
(including La caffetiera di spirito. La feudatana^ 
L 'impostore and Roma salvata), an oratono 
(Gerusalemme distrutta), piano and violin concertos and 
several chamber works (of which a Serenade, a Trio ou 
Nolturno for three flutes, and a Sonata for violin and 
piano op.2 were published). 

(4) KateHna Veronika Anna Dusikova [Veronika 
Rosalia Dussek; Veronika Elisabeta Dusikova; 
Veronica Cianchettini] (6 Caslav, 8 March 1769; d 
London, 1833). Singer, pianist and harpist, daughter of 
(1) Jan Dussek. A pupil of her father, she went to 
London about 1795 to perform at the invitation of her 
brother (2) Jan Ladislav Dussek She married Francc.sco 
Cianchettini, a music dealer and publisher who in as- 
sociation with Sperati had the English rights for J L. 
Dussek's works from 1807 to 1811. She was a .succc.s.s- 
ful teacher and performer, and composed two con- 
certos and some solo piano works. Her son Pio 
Cianchettini was a pianist and composer. 

(5) Sophia (Giustina) Dussek [nee Corn] (6 
Edinburgh, 1 May 1775, d London, 1847). English 
singer, pianist, harpist and composer of Italian descent, 
wife of (2) Jan Ladislav Dussek. She was taught by her 
father, Domenico Corn, and played the piano in public 
at an early age. The family moved to London in I7HS 
and she often appeared there as a singer, her singing 
teachers were Marchesi, Viganoni and Cimador. After 
her marriage she performed with Dus.sck in concerts as 
a singer, pianist or harpist. After his death she married 
John Alvis Moralt, a violist, in 1812; they lived in 
Paddington, where she established a mu.sic school. Her 
compositions are mainly sonatas, rondos and variations 
for the piano or harp. Her daughter, Olivia Dussek 
(dates uncertain), also musically gifted, played the 
piano, harp and organ. She married a man by the name 
of Buckley and is reported to have been organist of 
Kensington pansh church, although her name does not 
appear in the registers of the period. 

HOWARD ALLEN CRAW 

Dusaek, Franz Xaver. See DuSek, krantiSek xavfr. 

Dnzseldorf. City in the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Originally a village on the Diissel, now a large city on 
the Rhine. The musical history of Diisseldorf is char- 
acterized by the cultivation of music at the court (15th 
I8lh centunes) and by the civic Niederrhcinischcs 
Musikfest (since 1818). Documents relating to the earli- 
est period of musical culture are now lost; the earliest 
important church is St Lambert’s (1390), but the first 
record of musical activity is a 1 5th-century Easter play 
with vernacular songs from Gerresheim, a suburb. 
Various 16th-century works were printed in Diisseldorf: 
motets by the Flemish composer Martin Peudargent in 


1555 and 1561, an introduction to music by his pupil 
Johann Oridryus and Die Psalmen Davids by Konrad 
Hagius from Westphalia in 1589. The town was also 
visited by the Flemish composer Jean de Castro. 

In 1614 Diisseldorf became the residence of the 
Count Palatine, and many musicians were attracted 
from Italy. The Roman Giovanni Giacomo Neri and 
Gilles Hayne from Liege worked together there. Biagio 
Manni lived in Dus.seldorf for 22 years, and m the 
middle of the century Carissimi had charge of the town's 
musical life. His pupil Giovanni Battista Mocchi wrote 
incidental music for school plays and operas. During 
this period two of the most important churches wcic 
founded, St Andrew's (1629) and the Neanderkirchc 
(1684), named after the pastor and hymn writer 
Joachim Neander. Under the Elector Johann Wilhelm 
(1692-1716) music in Diisseldorf had an international 
reputation Corelli dedicated his last opus (12 concern 
grossi) to the prince, and the opera was directed In 
Steffani, who performed five new works. The lullest 
account of the period is a panegyrnj by the librettist 
Georgio Maria Rapparini (1709), ^which mentions 
Johann Hugo von Wilderer (a pupil ofU^egrcnzi), Georg 
Kraft, Johannes Schcnck, Johann S^gismund Weiss 
C’arlo Luigi Pietro Grua (from Milan), noted foi his 
chamber cantatas, Stefano Benedetto Pallavicino (Irom 
Venice), and Sebastiano Moratelli (whose compositions 
arc lost). In 1711 Handel went to Diisseldorf to secure 
the castrato Baldas.sari for the London opera, and m 
1715 the violinist Francc.sco Veracini played m 
Diisseldorf. 

In 1720 the court moved to Mannheim After the 
Napoleonic wars local music lovers founded a munio 
pal mu.sic society to perform concerts and church rruisic 
and to promote large-scale musical performances, espt- 
ciallv at Whitsuntide The Niederrhcinischc Musiklcsii 
opened with Haydn’s oratorios The leading musicians ai 
this tunc were A Friedrich Burgmiiller and his siin 
Norberl In 1833 Mendelssohn, while enjoying gn.ii 
success as a conductor in Dii.sseldorf, composed and 
conducted his first oratono, St PauL and his activi- 
ties gave the orchestra a leading position in the cii\ ^ 
musical life His association with Diisseldorf ended alter 
three years through controversy with Immcrmann. the 
director of the theatre Meanwhile musical life continued 
to flourish In 1849 the conductorship was olTeied lo 
Schumann, but his tenure was unsuccessful and he 
induced to resign in 1853 While in Diisseldorf he wiote 
his Third Symphony and his famous cssa> about the 
young Brahms. In 1864 the municipal orchestra was 
founded, and in 1866 the Tonhalle concert hall (des 
Iroycd in World War II) was inaugurated by C lara 
Schumann, Jenny Lind and Julius Sioc-khausen In ISW 
Julius Bulhs was appointed conductor; he piomuted 
contemporary music (Richard Strauss, Mahler ano 
Reger) and performed choral works by Elgar, translatin.c 
the English texts into German. Buths and his friend Otto 
Neitzcl founded a conservatory which became thij 
Robert Schumann-lnstitut der Musikhochscliule 
Rheinland; the city also has a music school 

The opera house was rebuilt in 1958 and houses the 
Deutsche Oper am Rhein, which performs classical an 
modern works and has its own ballet. The Stadtische . 
gives 12 concerts during the year, some with chora 
societies; the concerts of the Bach-Verein are genera ) 
of early music. The city’s other cultural 
including the Musikverein, promote concerts with » 
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national soloists and orchestras, and jazz and folk music 
concerts. The two main concert halls are the Rheinhalle 
^nd the Schumannsaal. The hall ol the Academy of Art 
and the orangery of the Chateau Benrath (1773) arc 
used for chamber music. 
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Dussik. See DUSSFK family. 

Dular [dutarj. Long-necked two-string fretted lute 
which occurs in various forms in western and central 
Al (IHANISTAN, ^.3, 6, 8 9; ChNTRM ASK, 
Iran. §U, 3. 5, TAR, Union ot sovin 


Asia, see 
sMl. ^ 


;1AL1S1 REPUBLIC'S, §Xl, 3, 6 -8, 9(jii'iv) 


1749). 


Du Tartrc IDutartre), Jean-Baptiste Pans, 

I'rcnch composer. His date of death was given by pais 
He worked in Pans as maitre de musique, and may have 
been associated with the household of the Prince de 
Vaudcmonl, to whom most of his larger works are 
dedicated. Du Tartre's music became known in 1714 
when his Miserere mei Deus. a motet for three soloists, 
choir and instruments, was twice performed by the 
Musique du Roi in the presence of the king, A few 
weeks later the canlata-likc Divertissement pour la paix 
was sung before the Prince de Vaudemont, the following 
vear receiving a performance at the Opera, where 
shortly afterwards some of his airs were sung at a 
performance of Zephire et Flore (presumably the opera 
h> Lully’s two sons which, written in 1688, enjoyed a 
single revival in 1715) His cantata Ut paix was twice 
performed al Philidor’s concerts al the Tuilerics (2 
Apnl 1728, 4 July 1729) Within the limits ot an 
urbane. Rococo style, Du Tartre's music reveals a genu- 
ine melodic gift, seen at its best in Divertissement pour 
la paix. Homage funehre, the cantata La volupte, and 
above all in the many airs serieux et d hoire which 
appeared in his own collections and in anthologies pub- 
lished in France and Holland up to the middle of the 
i-Ci.tury 

WORKS 

(all printed works published in Pans) 


Oivcrtisscmenl pour la paix (1714) 
tanutas Scnsiblcs cocurs, in Airs nouvcuux seneux cl a boire (i nvj. 
La paix (rl728). La voluple (17.18) 

Moiels cic Miserere mei I>cus (1717), Homage funebre sur la mort 
J unejcunc dame (1738); Laudalc Dominum in ^jus, t-rn 

h‘l 7cJ Recueil d'airs nouveaux seneux cl a boirc (1715-*.*.) 

^irs ajoute/ a I'opera de Zcphirc et Flore (1715) 

Rctueil des plus beaux airs cl vaudevilles. l/2vv (n.d ) 

’Numerous airs pubd singly and in I8lh-ccnlury anthologies, also m 

DAVID TUNLFY 

*^tch Guiana. See Surinam. 

*>utch organ. See Barrel organ. 


Du Tertre, Estienne ifl Paris, mid- 16th century). French 
compo.scr. Only a few details have come down to us 
concerning his life. In Laborde’s fichicr^ Du Tertre is 
listed as an organist: this entry also tells that in 1556 he 
and the lutenist Brayssmg acted as godfathers at the 
christening of the son of a court musician, Pierre Joly. 
Other information about Du Tertre, who appears to 
have passed all his creative years in Pans, comes from 
title-pages of the publications in which his works 
appeared. 

Du Tertre’s output includes 57 complete four-part 
chansons, and 14 more which survive in incomplete 
form He served as editor, composer and arranger for 
Attaingnant's final collection of ensemble dances, the 
yir*'^ li)/re de danceries,, printed by Attaingnant’s widow 
in 1557. Since his chansons came out between 1543 and 
1568, some changes in his musical style can be 
observed. The four earliest chansons are densely con- 
trapuntal, low in tessitura and serious in nature. They 
show certain musical and poetic interrelationships with 
other contemporary chansons of Sandrin and Claudin. 
But the great bulk of Du Tertre’s chansons formed part 
of a huge number published in the late 1540s and 
early 1550s, when Du Chemin’s output rivalled 
Attaingnant's. In the 26 chansons which Du Tertre 
published with Attaingnant, and the 26 published with 
Du Chemin, Du Tertre used a more homophonic texture 
and clear-cut form. Most of the poems which he set were 
huitams, concerning unfulfilled love. Several are lively, 
bawdy rondeaux set contrapuntally. Two chansons are 
homophonic, homorhythmic and dance-like, closely 
resembling the branles in the K//™' hvre de danceries. 

The 14 incomplete chansons, all published after 
1552. display greal stylistic diversity Two are chansons 
Hpirituelles, one is a setting of a Ronsard ode, seven are 
light, bawdy patter songs, three are serious love songs, 
and one is a homophonic chanson d danser . 

Du Tertre set many of the same chanson texts as 
Certon, Gervaisc and Goudimel. Janequin set 25 of the 
same texts as Du Tertre, and the musical style of the two 
composers’ settings is often remarkably similar. Most of 
these texts are anonymous; it is possible that the com- 
posers wrote them. 

Du Tertre became Attaingnant’s dance editor in 
1557, and, like Claude Gervaisc, who had preceded 
him Du Tertre made use of the musical style of the 
chanson in the 33 pavans, galliards and branles of the 
seventh book. In particular, he used varied wnting for 
each of the four or five parts, clear phrasing and well- 

defined form. , , 

Du Tertre was the first editor to use the term suytte , 
mdicaiing a group of branles. Vocal and instrument 
styles arc close in both the chansons and dances of Du 
Tertre. 

WORKS 
c:hansons 


(all for 4vv. • == incomplete) 

1 550* Ce disoH une jeunc dame, 1 550 m'k . — „ , 

™59'="coirennobl?“ S "chinson »p.ntue«e) 

,557‘* II n»l 0“' ed„ /J (Pad., 

J’uy d un cosic. 15W , ‘y 155010 . jg „c veux 

esnnt/ 1552* Jc vouldrois .:c gcntil clcrc, 1^9 


1549"; Las voudne/ vous. 


1551®; Las si tu veux. 
La lerre Ics caux*. 1559**; 
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L'autr’hier mi cheminoye*, 1557"; Lc mal que sent, 1547‘*; Lc noir 
a noirci*, 1557"; Lc petit peton*, 1557" 

Malade si fut, 1549", M'amye a bien, 1557"; Mon amy cst, 1548^, 
Mon pcre, 1553"; Mon pcrc m’y marie*, 1557"; Ne vous faschez, 
1551*; Or me vois-lu*, 1553’* (chanson spintuellc); Or pcrdz je 
ccIlc, 1549", Or suis-je bien. 1550", Or sus, or sus, 1549^>; Ou cst 
cc temps, 1550" 

Par un matin*, 1557"; Passible corps, 1553"; Petit bonhommc*, 
1556", Petite damoyselle, 1550", Petit jardin, 1550"; Petittc fille. 
1 550*; Plus que je desire, 1 554"; Puis qu’amour, 1 547"; Puisque je 
n’ay*, 1568’®; Puys que je n’ay, 1549" 

Quand tant me meet?, 1 550", Quel Dieu du ciel, 1549^’, Quel playsant 
songe, 1549", Qu'est-cc qu'amour, 1549"Qu’on m'appcllc, 1549" 
Si I'amitic, 1548*, Si a tc vcoir, 1550"; Si Dieu vouloyt, 1549*', Si j’ay 
grand desire, 1549" Si jc n’avois, 1550", Si me voyez, 1549" 

Un jour dormoil, 1550*, Un jour Tassin*, 1557'” Viva sera, 1543", 
Voici le printemps, 1552*: Vous souvient, 1549*' 

DANCES 

33 pavans, galliards and branles in VI I"* livre de dancerics (Pans, 
1557) 
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CAROLINE M CUNNINGHAM 

Dutilleux, Henri (h Angers, 22 Jan 1916). French com- 
poser. His ancestors include a painter and lithographer. 
Constant Dutilleux, who was a personal friend of 
Delacroix and Corot. Among his maternal ancestors 
was Julien Ko.szul, a friend and co-pupil at the Ecole 
Nicdcrmeyer of Faure. ICoszul was for a long time the 
director of the Roubaix Conservatory; here one of his 
pupils was Roussel, whom he persuaded to leave the 
navy and devote himself exclusively to music. 

While at secondary school, Dutilleux studied piano, 
harmony and counterpoint at the Douai Conservatory 
with V. Gallois; then, from 1933 to 1938, he attended 
the Paris Conservatoire, following the courses of J. and 
N. Gallon for harmony, counterpoint and fugue, and 
studying with Busser for composition, Emmanuel for 
history of music and P. Gaubert for conducting. In 
1938 he won the Prix de Rome. Director of singing at 
the Paris Opera in 1942, he moved to a similar appoint- 
ment with French Radio (1943-4), for whom he was 
director of music productions from 1945 to 1963 He 
was appointed professor of composition at the Ecole 
Normalc dc Musique in 1961, and at the Paris 
Conservatoire in 1970; for a long time he was on the 
committee of the French section of the ISCM, and has 
been a member of the executive committee of the 
International Music Council of UNESCO. In 1967 he 
was awarded the Major National Music Prize. 

Dutilleux's first works bear the stamp of various 
influences (notably RavePs) through which he passed; 
this derivativeness has driven him to destroy the greater 
part of his earlier music, and he has expressed reser- 
vations about the published works that date from this 
period. Thus the individual qualities of Dutillcux's 
music have to be sought principally in the six major 
works written since World War II. The Piano Sonata 
(1947) was first performed by Dutillcux’s wife, 
Genevieve Joy, and his First Symphony (1950) received 
its premiere under Desormicre. Two later orchestral 
works were first heard in the USA: Miinch conducted 
the Second Symphony (1958-9), subtitled Le double, in 
Boston and Mitaboles (1964) was conducted by Szell in 
Cleveland. A ballet score, Le hup (1953), was written 


for Petit, and ‘Tout un monde lointain . . (1968-70) 

has a concertante cello part written for Rostropovich. 

A man of wide culture, open to every new develop, 
ment but opposed to dogmatism and intensive 
systematization, Dutilleux is above all an isolated and 
independent composer, keeping his distance from any 
aesthetic .school. His distinctive art, at once carefully 
crafted and free in thought, measured and clear, follows 
on directly from the music of Debussy, Ravel and 
Roussel. In 1966 he defined the very specific character- 
istics which can be found in all his works: 

First, in the realm of form, a careful avoidance of prefabricated I'orinal 
scaffolding, with an evident predilection for the spin! of variation 
Further, a penchant towards a certain type of sonority (with priority 
given to what might be called ‘the joy of sound') Again, an avoidance ol 
so-called programme music, or indeed of any music containing u 'mes 
sage', even though 1 do not of course deny in our art a meaning of a 
spiritual order And finally, at a more technical level, the absolute 
necessity of choice, of economy of means 

One of the most characteristic elements of the com- 
poser's .symphonic .style is the type of tn.strumental wni- 
ing he adopts. In the First Symphon^lt, above ail in ihc 
first and last movements, he tended to \plit the orchestra 
into small instrumental groups which l^ecomc separated 
from the whole, with each instrument being treated as a 
soloist and placed in opposition to an often very dense 
orchestral sound. This tendency reappeared in the later 
works, and particularly in the Second Symphony, where 
the orchestra is divided into two bodies of unequal size 
a large orchestra constituted in the normal way, and a 
small chamber orchestra of 1 2 players placed in a circle 
around the conductor At moments these two bodies 
confront each other, but they also combine or they mav 
be superposed, with the one sometimes appearing as the 
mirror of the other This u.se of .space gives the orchestra 
a highly individual sound and produces quite new sonoii- 
ties, while at the same time facilitating eflects of poly- 
tonality and polyrhythm. 

But the composer’s originality is equally in evidence 
in the field of agogics His musical ideas arc nc'ci 
presented at a single stroke, they impose themselves 
only gradually by a sort of continuous thematic growth, 
constantly undergoing infinitesimal modifications which 
foreshadow an idea yet to come or partially refci back 
to those already heard. Thus the thematic materia! is 
continually renewed, giving the musical material that 
fluidity and improvisatory character which arc pcculiai 
to Dutilleux’s works. This sort of continuous metamor 
phosis of sound, to be found in all the composer’s major 
scores, constitutes the underlying formal principle of 
M^taboles and of certain passages in ‘Tout un monde 
loin tain . 

Dutilleux’^ works arc few, but they arc of great 
breadth, arc highly elaborated, and reflect his entire 
creative personality. He remains attentive to the most 
diverse musical trends, but rejects anything which mighi 
distract him from his own ideas and sensibility, each 
new work represents a deepening of his thought, an 
attempt to go further. Yet the guiding principles remain 
always the same, making Dutillcux’s art a shining 
example of diversity within unity. 

WORKS 

STACiP . -lal 

L'anneau du roi, iio6ne lynque, 1 938; Lcs hauls dc Huricvent, , 

music, 1945; La princcsse d'Elidc, incidenial music, 1945, M 

dc Pourccaugnac, incidental music, 1948, Hernani, incidcnta 

1952; U loup, ballet, 1953 
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Diitsch, Otto Johann Anton 


ORCHBSTRAL 

c rabonde, 1941, Symphony no 1, 1950, Serenade [for L.a couronne de 
Marguerite Long], 1956; Symphony no.2 'Lc double’, 1958 9. 
M^taboleh, 1964, ‘Tout un monde toinUin ’, vc. orch, 1968-70 
INSTRUMENTAL 

vinnatme, fl, pf. 1942. Sarubande ei cortege, bn. pf. 1942, Au gre des 
codes 16 pieces), pf, 1946, Bergcne, pf, 1947, Sonata, pf, 1947. 
Sonata, ob. pf, 1947; Choral, cadence ct fugalo, trbn. pf, 1950. 
Rcsonnanccs, pf, 1965; Deux figures de rcsonnances. 2 pf, 1970; 2 
preludes, pf. 1974; Thus the Night, str qt, 1975 6 
SUNOS 

4 songs, Bar/Mez [no 2 alternatively for T/Sj, pf/orch, 1942, La geole. 
Bar/Mcz, orch, 1944, 3 sonnets de Jean Cassou. Bar, orch, 1954, 
San Francisco Night, S, pf. 1964 

arrancjfments 

Roussel Des fleurs font unc broderic, orch, 1941 2 
I AUin Priere pour nous autres charnels, orch, 1944 
Chansons dc bord, 3-part children’s chorus. 1959 
principal publishers Hcugel, Durand, Leduc 
WRITINGS 

‘Opinion d’un musicicn sur le theatre musical radiophoiiiquc*, 
polvphonie, I (1948), 121 

niversilics in Contemporary French Music’, The Modern Composer 
and his World O' oronXo, 1962). 77ff 
Sur Claude Debussy', Ruth muz\rzn\\ xvi (1962), K 
Om icslc tidclc a la musiquc symphoniquc Nouvel ohservaieur (24 
June 1965), 23 

Unc riou velle nianierc de penser ct d’ecouicr’ . Figaro hlieraire ( 10 June 


O. Michtner: Oas alte Burgtheater als Opernhithne (Vienna. 1970) 

GERNOT GRUBF>R 

Dutoit, Charles {b Lausanne, 7 Oct 1936). Swiss con- 
ductor. At the Lausanne Conservatory he studied the 
violin with Wachsmuth and theory of music with 
Mermoud and Haug, from whom he also acquired his 
early education in conducting. Then he went to Geneva 
to Baud-Bovy (obtaining a diploma in conducting), and 
studied the viola with Golan and instrumentation with 
Marescotti; he took further studies with Galliera and, in 
1959, with Munch at Tanglewood. He conducted an 
amateur orchestra in Renans, 1957-8; in 1959 he 
became conductor of the choir at the University of 
Lausanne and, in 1963, of the Lausanne Bach Choir. He 
became second conductor of the Berne SO in 1 964, and 
in 1967 succeeded Kletzki as principal. He is a regular 
guest-conductor with the Zurich Tonhalle Orchestra 
and undertakes many concert tours in Europe and South 
America, where he has often appeared with his former 
wife, the pianist Martha Argcrich. 20th-century classics 
form the backbone of his unusually extensive repertory, 
particularly works by Stravinsky, which he interprets in 
an authentic and ever fresh manner. 


C onfidences sur sa 2cmc symphonic’. Journal musical fram;ui\ (4 Jan 


Au scrvia* clc tous', Roger Pesormiere el \on temps, cd D Mayer and 
p Souvlchinsky (Monaco. 1966). 115 
Liberie dc I’arlistc’. Harmonie, Ixiv (1971), 19 
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] Roy Presences contemporatnes, musique jranqatse (Pans, 1962), 

) Bayer ‘Unc nouvclle oeuvre d’Hcnri Dulillcux'. Revue d'estheiique. 

11 Humbert ‘L'cicuvrc d’Hcnri Dulillcux’ (diss , U of Paris, 1972) 

J Roy ‘Henn Dutillcux', Musique de notre temps (Pan.s, 1973), 93fr 
R Jacobs Henn Duiilleux (Pans, 1974) 

|. Ma„ tU.nr, nuuHeu. (Par,,. 1974) 


Dutillieu (Dutillcu, Du Tilleul), Pierre (h Lyons, 15 
May 1754, d Vienna, 28 June 1798). Italian composer 
of i rench descent. He was educated in Naples and 
\sorked in Italy, mainly at the Teatro del Fondo in 
Naples In 1791 he and his wife, the singer Irene 
rorneoni, were engaged at the Burgtheater in Vienna He 
achieved little success with his operas in Vienna (though 
Gl\ accidenti della villa was performed many limes in 
Naples up to 1814); his ballets were more favourably 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

k Boss Charles Duioit’, SMz, cx (1970). 95 

jOrg stenzl 

Dutsch [Dyulsh], Georgy Ottonovich (h St Petersburg, 
20 Jan 1857, d St Petersburg, 28 Sept 1891). Conduc- 
tor and folksong collector, son of Otto Johann Anton 
Dutsch. He studied at the St Petersburg Conservatory 
(1866 75) After Borodin's death he assisted with the 
preparation for publication of the vocal score of Prince 
Igar. From 1886 he was principal conductor of 
Belyayev’s Russian Symphony Concerts, and from 
1889 he was in charge of the orchestral class at the 
conservatory. In 1886 he collected the music of 114 
folksongs Pesni russkovo naroda, sobrani v guberniyakh 
Arkhangel'skoy i Olonetskoy v 1886 godu (‘Songs of the 
Russian people, collected in the Arkhangel and Olonets 
governments in 1886’); F. M. Istomin was responsible 
for the words, and the collection was published in St 
Petersburg in 1894. Later. Balakirev, Rakhmaninov ^d 
Prokofiev all made arrangements of songs in his edition. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

N F Findeyzen DyuUihi otetsisin’[TheDulschpi- ftlhcr and son), 
RMO. Ill (1»96) EDWARD GARDEN 


received 

WORKS 

{lost, unless otherwise indicated) 

Operc hulTc (iiU first perf Vienna. Burglhcalcr). II inonfo damore (l 
Md/zola), 14 Nov 1791, Nanncrina c Pandolfino. osia Gli sposi in 
cimento (G Bcrtali), 1 5 Dec 1 792. excerpts in A-Wgm, Gli accidcnli 
della villa (S Zmi). 19 Sept 1794, bNc, excerpts pubd. extant. La 
Miperba corrclta (2), 30 April 1795, 11 ncmico delle donne (Zini). I f 
Aug 1 797, mentioned by Borrcl 

Halids P,«arro. Naples. 1784, II Bcvcrlei, osia II gia^torc mgl^, 
Venice, 1787; Aslarbca, o sia Pimmahonc vendicalo. Naples, 17W, i 
( urlandcsi, Naples, 1790. Arminio, Vienna, 1792, Die Freywilligen. 
Vienna. 1793, at least 5 others ^ ^ 

Other works. Vn Cone . mentioned by Gerber and others; 6 vn d 
op 1 (Vienna, 1800), extant; trios, kbd works, aneltcs, romances. 
ean7oneiias, some extant 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
CierberNL ^ 

G Schilling, ed., F.ncvclopddie der gesammten musikaUschen tvtssen’ 
^^'hafien uder Universal- Lexikon der Tonkunst (Stutlgart. 

42/fil973) 

Borrcl Dutillcu, Pierre’, ES [incl detailed list of works) 


Dutsch, Otto Johann Anton {b Copenhagen, cl 823; d 
Frankfurt am Mam. 21 April 1863). Danish composer 
and conductor, probably of German descent, father of 
Georgy Ottonovich Diitsch. He was educat^ at the 
Leipzig Conservatory (1842-7) and went to Russia in 
1848. He became well known as a conductor and 
chorus master in St Petersburg and taught theo^ at the 
conservatory there from 1862. His most notable com- 
'p^ron is^he opera (The C-atian 

I860), of which Rimsky-Korsakov 
Ihoughl highly, in spite ol its inadequate libretto. He 
also wrote inadental music, two operettas, 70 songs, a 
sonata for two pianos and orchestra, and piano pieces. 
bibliography 

N. F Findeyzen: •Dyutsh.-oieB.»In |TheDui5che,-father.nd«>nl. 

RMG. in ( 1 896) EDWARD GARDEN 
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Duval 


Duval, Mile (first name unknown) {b early 18th century; 
d Paris, ?1769). French composer, dancer, ?singer and 
harpsichordist. Little is known about her life. We learn 
from the dedication page of her Les Ginies ou les carac- 
tires de V Amour that the Prince of Carignan was her 
‘Protecteur’. She may have been the Mile Duval who 
danced secondary roles in Stuck's Polydore (1720), 
Desmarest's Reruzud (1722) and Mouret’s Pirithous 
(1723). There is no evidence that she was an ‘actrice de 
rOpera’ in 1720, as Fetis claimed; and the treatise, 
Methode agriable et utile pour apprendre facilement a 
chanter juste, which he attributed to her, was by Abbe 
Pierre Duval. She may have been the Mile Duval who 
composed the air Tout ce que vois me rappelle* 
{Mercure de France, June 1776); if so, her death date as 
given by Fetis, Eitner and others must be questioned. 

Her Les Genies, a ballet-heroique in a prologue and 
four entrees (‘Les Nymphes ou TAmour indiscret’; ‘Les 
Gnomes ou PAmour ambitieux'; ‘Les Salamandres ou 
TAmour violent’; ‘Les Sylphes ou I’Amour venge’) was 
first performed at the Paris Opera on 1 8 October 1 736. 
Although heard only nine times, its music was praised 
by many. Desfontaines, for one, found some pieces 
‘worthy of the harmony of Les Indes galantes\ Parfaict 
described how the audience, with astonishment and 
pleasure, observed Mile Duval in the orchestra accom- 
panying her opera on the harpsichord ‘from beginning 

• JAMES R ANTHONY 


Duval, Denise (b Paris, 23 Oct 1921). French soprano. 
At first she was undecided between a career in opera or 
musical comedy. Neither her Bordeaux debut in 1947 
nor her first Opera-Comique appearance, as Cio-cio-san 
the same year, was entirely convincing; but Poulenc 
selected her for the premiere of Les mamelles de 
Tiresias (3 June 1947), in which she triumphed. At the 
Opera-Comique she also created Hahn’s Le oui des 
Jeunes filles, with the retiring Gabrielle Ritter-Ciampi. 
At the Opera (where she made her debut on 20 
September 1947 as Salome in H^rodiade), she found 
parts suited to her beauty and dramatic intelligence such 
as Thai's, the Princess in Rabaud’s Marouf, Portia in 
Hahn’s Le marchand de Venise and Ravel’s Concepcion. 
The 1957 Paris premiere of Poulenc’s Les dialogues des 
CarmHites, in which she was Blanche, proved a decisive 
step in her career, and was soon followed by his mono- 
drama La voix humaine, in which her performance 
became widely celebrated (it was seen at the 1960 
Edinburgh Festival). In the early 1960s she was an 
indispensable Mehsande for the Debussy centenary cele- 
brations, notably in Italy and at Vienna and 
Glyndeboume ( 1 962-3). With her slim figure and irres- 
istible Parisian charm she was among the most gifted 
singing actresses of her time; she was vocally unfitted 
for the conventional repertory, and had to abandon the 
prospect of becoming the first French Lulu because of 
declining health. She retired in 1965. 

ANDRt TUBEUF 


Duval, Francis (b Paris, 1672 or 1673; d Versailles, 
27 Jan 1728). French violinist and composer. He was 
the son of a Parisian dancing-master of the same name. 
It is probably the senior Duval who was listed in the 
highest rank of the ‘Communaute des maitres a dancer 


et jouers d’instruments de la ville et faubourgs de Paris’ 
in 1695 and who danced at the Paris Opera in 1711 in a 
revival of Lully’s Cadmus. Francois senior had died by 
13 November 1713. It is not known how or whether 
this branch of the family was related to the other Duvals 
(nearly a dozen) who practised music in Paris in the 
17th and 18th centuries. 

An air nouveau, Monde trompeur. esperance morU'llc 
published in Le Mercure galant in December 1699, is 
probably the first evidence known of the younger 
Duval’s existence. By 1 704 he was in the service of the 
Duke of Orleans, an enthusiastic musical amateur to 
whom he dedicated his first opus. This was a set of 
violin sonatas, the first to be published in France; they 
show a knowledge of the style and technique of Corclh, 
subtly mixed with the style of the French harpsichord 
pidce. The sonata was regarded by the French at that 
time as an Italian genre, the few composed in France in 
the 1690s were circulated in manuscript to a small 
circle of professionals and connoisseurs. Between the 
appearance of Duval’s op. 1 and that in 1 1723 of Leciair’s 
op 1. the earliest French sonatas to cArn a permanent 
place in the repertory, more than two dpzen volumes of 
violin sonatas were published > 

Duval had another patron, the Duke of Noaillcs, to 
whom he dedicated his op 2. The duke brought Duval to 
court to play for Louis XIV, and shortly afterwards 
Duval brought out an op.3, dedicating it to the king m 
his letter of dedication he slated, ‘The most ardent ofnn 
wishes IS to be able to provide Your Majesty with a fciv 
moments of diversion’. His wish was granted in 1714 
when he became a member of the Vingt-quatre Violons 
du Roy and played for the king Couperin's Comerts 
royaux with the composer at the harpsichord, Miliiire 
Verloge on the viola da gamba and Dubois on the 
bassoon. 

On 13 November 1713 Duval had married Monique 
Augustine de Bchague; the couple apparently had no 
children, for after his death the only heirs named were 
his widow and two sisters Duval spent his la.st 14 yeur*. 
at the French court, where his contemporaries con- 
sidered him one of the best of the king’s violinists His 
music, although not technically advanced when com 
pared to that of Vivaldi or of the slightly later gcnci 
ation of Locatelli, Geminiani, Veracini and Lecldir. 
shows a full grasp of the idiomatic possibilities ot the 
violin as found in the works of .such Italians as Corclh 
and Torelli. Duval’s performances of Corelli’s sonaias 
were praised, but how he came by his knowledge of 
Italian music remains unknown. 

WORKS 

(a// published in Pans) 
op 

1 Sonates ci autrc.s pieces, vn, be (1704) 

2 Senates a 3 parties, 2 vn, be (1706) 

3 Sonates. vn, be (1707) 

4 Sonates, vn, be (1708) 

5 Sonaics. vn, be (1715) 

6 Amu8enicn.s pour la chambre. sonates, vn, be (1718) 

7 id6cs musicicnnes sonates, vn, be (1720) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

L. de La Laureneic L'ecole franqaise de violon de Lullv a ' 

1922-4//ei97l) , , 

W. S. Newman* The Sonata in the Baroque Era (Chapel Hii . 

2/1966/^1972) ... . 

N Dufoureq and M Benoit ‘ I .cs musiciens dc Versailles it ‘ 
minutes nolarialesde Lamy vcrsccsaux Archives Diparicmcn 
Scinc-cl-Oise’, RMFC, lii (1963). 189 NEAL ZASLA'^ 



Duvemoy [Duvernois], Kr6d4ric Nicolas (/> Montbe- 
liard, 16 Ocl 1765; d Paris, 19 July 1838). French horn 
player, teacher and composer. He was the first major 
figure of the native French school of horn playing and a 
musician of considerable intelligence. His playing and 
leaching marked the definitive break from the parent 
Austro-Bohemian tradition. He was self-taught and 
probably the first to turn away from the established 
practice of dividing horn players into two distinct 
categories, cor alto and cor hasse. Specializing in the 
middle register, he created a third category, the cor 
nuxte, a technique which he brought to a remarkably 
high standard; he was considered by many to be the 
leading player of his day. 

In 1788 Duvernoy joined the orchestra of the 
C omedic-ltaliennc in Paris, and appeared as a soloist at 
the Concert Spirituel. Two years later he became a 
second horn player at the Opera-Comique and joined 
the band of the National Guard Entering the Opera 
orchestra in 1796 he became solo horn in 1799, with 
Buch, Kenn, Vandenbroec-k and Paillard composing the 
ordinary quartet. Some measure of his popularity may 
be gathered from the bill announcing the much pub- 
licized first performance of Spontini's La vestalc in 
1807, the words ‘M. Frederic Duvernoy will play the 
honi solos’ are printed at the head of the cast list in type 
j 1 least half as large again as that accorded to any other 
artist He retired from the Opera with a pension in 
1817 

Napoleon is said to have been a great admirer of 
Duvernoy’s playing; after he had become emperor, 
Duvernoy was appointed first horn of the impc-ial 
chapel, he retained the equivalent of this post under 
Louis XVIII and Charles X until the 18.30 Revolution. 
He was made a Chevalier of the Legion d'honneur in 
ISLS 

Duvernoy was on the original stall' of the Pans 
Conservatoire, remaining there until 1816, His Methodc 
pow Ic cor, published in 1802, broke new ground by 
insisting that the student should limit himself to either 
the 'first horn’ or ‘second horn' register Far from being 
the cor fHixtc tutor that Fctis labelled it, it is a useful 
point of departure for leaching hand-horn technique 
Duvernoy wrote several solo and double concertos, 
solos with piano, duets and trios These arc in the 
Bihhoiheque Nationale and in the collection of Edmond 
Leloii An anonymous contemporary portrait showing 
Duvernoy sealed m a relaxed attitude with a silver horn 
L .1 Raoux is m the Opera library (see HORN. !ig.7). 

BIBLICKiRAPHY 

hiisH 

Morlcy-Pcggc Fhe French Horn (London, 1960, 2 '197^) 
t ii/painck The Horn and Horn-pUmng and the Austro- Bohemian 
^radithm KiHl) /WtM London, 1970) 

1^ Couc tJuvernoy. Lrcdcnc-Nicolas'. MUG [inel detailed list of 
w\)rks) 

RFCJINALD MORLEY-PEGGE/HORACfc FITZPATRICK 

Duvernoy, Victor Alphonse (6 Pans, 30 Aug 1842; 
‘/Pans, 7 March 1907). French pianist and composer. 

was a pupil at the Paris Conservatoire under 
Marmontel, Bazin and lastly Barbereau, and at first 
'•blended to adopt the career of a virtuoso, but after- 
devoted himself to composition and became mas- 
td a piano class at the Conservatoire. His symphonic 
La tempiie obtained the prize of the City of Paris 
18X0 He was for 11 years music critic of the 
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Repuhlique franqaise, and in 1891 became a Chevalier 
de la Legion d’honneur. 

WORKS 

{selective list, all published in Parts) 

„ infiATRICAl 

Royale, 1892, vocal score (18K2) 

^1885 operelta, I. E Depre. (' riairvillc). Pans. 

” 0895 ^’^'*’ Pans. Opera. 1896, vocal score 

Hartmann. J Han.scn. after Mermei). Pans, 
Opera, 26 Nov J902, pi score (1902) 

ORC HFSrRAI. AND VOCAL 

La icmpctc (pocme symphoniquc. A Silveslrc. Berlon, after 
Shakespeare), solo vv, 4vv. orch. vocal score (tl8R0) 

Ueopalre (scene lyrique, 1. Gallel). S. 4vv, orch, vocal score (rl890) 
Hernani. dramatic ov , oich (1890) 

2 fragmcnls symphoniques. pf. orch, 1876, pf score (1885) 
Conccrtstuck. pf. orch. op 20 (1877) 

Scene dc bal. pf. orch, op 28 (1885) 

Fanlaisie symphoniquc, pi. orch (1906) 

Conccrlino. fl. orch/pf (1899) 

niAMHhR 

PI trio, c, op 1 1 (1880). Sonata, G, vn. pf, op 2^1885), S6renadc, tpt, 2 
vn. va. VC. db, pf. op 24 (1906). Sir qi, c. op 46 (1899), Lied, va, pf, 
op 47 (1901), Sonata, c, vn, pf, op 51 (1905) 

THEORFTICAL WORKS 
/ etole du metantsme (Pans. 190')) [100 exercises, pf) 

WRIIINGS 

'*^*^)7V? 1 1ft *^**^*'* technique'. FMDC, ll/iu (1927), 

GUSTAVE FERRARI/R 


Duvosek (Seraphien) Lieven (h Ghent, 14 Dec 1877; d 
Ghent, 20 April 1956) Belgian composer and conduc- 
tor He studied at the conservatories of Ghent and 
Antwerp (1890- 1900) and at the Paris Conservatoire 
with Wider (organ), Lencpvcu (counterpoint) and Faure 
(composition) While he was in Paris (1904- 5, 1907-8) 
his cantata Vers la iumiere and several symphonic 
poems were performed. Returning to Ghent in 1909, he 
worked as a .school music teacher and completed the 
firs! part of the Lete-cyclus, his most important orche- 
stral work. Subsequently he lived in Berlin (1918-20) 
and the Netherlands (1920-40, The Hague and Haar- 
lem), where he conducted amateur choirs, orchestras 
and brass bands. In 1941 he went back to Belgium. His 
music IS in a late Romantic style, distinguished by 
Flemish nationalist elements, emotional feeling and 
polyphonic skill in the choral writing, and impressionist 
orchestration 

WORKS 
(selective lu\l) 

Orch Leic-cyclus, 5 parts, solo w and chorus in last, 1902 23. 

Tnstesse ct consolation, 1904. Lcvcnsschcts, 1937 
('aniaias Salul uu drapeau. 1892, Wcrcldwce, 1903, Vers la lumierc, 
1908, Aussohnung (Goeihc), 1930, Zomer, 1936, Vlaamse ode. 
1942 

Choral works, unacc /acc . songs (R de C'lercq etc) 

Principal publishers Alsbach (Amsterdam). Brcilkopf & Hartel, 
Davidsfonds (Louvam). Gudrun (Brussels) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

r HulIcbiiKck' Tieven Ouvosel'. Muztekwarande, ix/1 (1910). 1 
F van Durmc Lieven (Antwerp and elsewhere, 1943) 

h Collumbicn Lijst der werken van Duvosel. Seraphien- Lieven (n p , 

CORNKF.L MERTENS 


Dux, Benedictus. See Due IS, BENED ICTUS. 

Dux, Claire (b Witkowicz, 2 Aug 1885; d Chicago, 8 
Ocl 1967). Polish soprano. She studied in Berlin and 
made her debut in Cologne as Pamina in 1906. She 
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remained there for five years. From 1911 to 1918 she 
was a member of the Royal Opera, Berlin. In 1911 she 
sang in Britain for the first time, with Beecham at His 
Majesty’s Theatre. In 1913 she was Covent Garden's 
first Sophie in Der Rosenkavalier^ under Beecham. At 
that time in Berlin she sang all the leading lyrical roles 
in the German and Italian repertory. In 1921 she went 
to the USA, where she appeared frequently with the 
Chicago Civic Opera, also making concert tours all over 
the country. After a brief return to Germany she settled 
in Chicago and retired from the stage, but still sang 
occasionally in concerts. Dux's voice was a lyric 
soprano of the utmost purity, controlled by a firm tech- 
nique, and capable of exquisite pianissimo. She was 
admired as an enchanting and artless actress, whose 
Sophie, Eva and Pamina were particularly distinguished. 
In later years her lieder singing was much praised, but 
on the evidence of her records her style in this field was 
not as faultless as in opera. Beecham said that her 1914 
performance as Pamma at Drury Lane was ‘the most 
exquisite exhibition of hel canto that London has heard 
for more than a generation’ (A Mingled Chime ^ London, 

ALAN BlYTH 

Dux, comes (Lat.. ‘leader, follower’). Terms for the 
antecedent and consequent parts of a canon respectively, 
{see Canon (i)), apparently coined by Sethus Calvisius 
{Melopoeia, 1592) as translations of the Italian words 
‘guida’ and ‘consequente’ used by Zarlino and 
Vicentino. Although the term ‘comes’ originally referred 
to the entire answering voice in a canon or fugue, it 
gradually acquired a narrower meaning. Especially with 
the growth of fugal form and the development of har- 
monically defined fugal themes, ‘comes’ came to desig- 
nate only the beginning of the answering part, par- 
ticularly if slight departures from the melodic shape of 
the ‘dux’, or theme, were made (the .so-called tonal 
answer; see ANSWER), Because the answer in a tonal 
fugue is generally a.ssociated with dominant harmonics 
(most fugues beginning on the tonic), the term ‘comes’ 
was also associated with the dominant key, regardless of 
when it appeared. Thus the term was sometimes used to 
designate the opening of a fugue beginning on the 
dominant, in contradistinction to its original meaning; 
this usage was first pointed out by F. W. Marpurg in his 
Abhandlung von der Fuge (1753). 

See Fuguf, ^2 

Duyse, Flor [Flonmond] van {h Ghent, 4 Aug 1843; d 
Ghent, 18 May 1910). Belgian musicologist and com- 
poser. The son of the poet Prudens van Duy.se, he 
studied the violin from the age of seven, When he was 
ten he entered the Ghent Conservatory, where he was a 
pupil of Karel Miry; he won prizes in harmony ( 1 859) 
and counterpoint (186U2). His operetta Teniers te 
Grimhergen, on a libretto by his father, was produced in 
1860 at the Minardtheater in Ghent, and several short 
vaudevilles followed at the Nationaal Toneel in 
Antwerp; his opera comique Rosalinde was also 
product there in 1864. At about this time he entered 
the University of Ghent, where he took a degree in law 
in 1867. While continuing to compose (in 1873 he won 
second prize in the Belgian Prix de Rome with his 
cantata Torquato Tasso's dood), he made a career as a 
magistrate and as a musicologist. He played an impor- 
tant part in the cultural education of the working class 
by organizing evenings of singing, which were highly 


successful. However, his greatest musical achievements 
lie in his researches into folksong, in which connection 
he did epoch-making work. His last monograph. He/ 
oude nederlandse lied (1903-8), remains today the prin- 
cipal reference work on early Dutch song. 

WRITINGS 

Het eensiemmig Fransch en Nederlandsch wereldlijk lied in de Belguche 
gewexten (Ghent, 1 896) 

De meladte van het Nederlandsch lieden hare rhythmische vormen (The 
Hague, 1902) 

Een Duytsch musick-hoek naar tie uitgave van 1572 (Amsterdam, 1%^) 
Het oude Nederlandse lied (The Hague, 1903 -8) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

P Bergmans Notice sur Flonmond Van Duyse (Brussels, 1919) 

ERIC BLOM/ANNE-MARIE RIESSAUW 

Dvarionas, Balys {b Liepaja, Latvia. 19 June 1904, d 
Vilniu.s, 23 Aug 1972). Lithuanian composer, pianist 
and conductor. He was a son of an instrument maker 
and younger brother of the soprano Julia Dvarionaiic 
(1893-1947) and of the choral director A. Dvarionas 
In 1920 he completed his studies at the Leipzig and 
Berlin conservatories under Abendroth, karg-Elcrt and 
Petri. He was then a piano teacher in Kaunas (1926-40) 
while working as a concert pianist throughout Europe 
Thereafter he founded and conducted (1940-41, 1958 
61) the Vilnius SO, and in 1947 he was appointed 
professor at the Lithuanian Conservatory. He received 
the Order of Lenin and the title People’s Artist of the 
USSR in 1964. His major works were produced in the 
decade after World War II, when his melodious, folk 
based style conformed with the requirements of the 
new Lithuanian Soviet republic, whose national anthem 
he composed His daughter Margarita Dvanonaite 
(b Licpaja. 1928), who was educated at the Leningrad 
C'onservatory, has been conductor of both the 
Lithuanian Opera and the Lithuanian PO 

WORKS 
{selective list) 

Stage and vocal PirSlybos [Match making], hullcl, 1931, Pasvclkl^l^u^ 
Maskvai [Salute to Moscow], cantata, 1953, Dalia, opera, 1956 
Orch Pne ginlaro kranlo [Al the amber :>horc], ov , 1946, Syni , 1947 , 
Vn Cone . 1948. 2 pf conc.N , 1960, 1962. Hn Cone . 1963 
Pf 15 Pieces. 1949 51. i^icmos eski/ai [Winlcr skclehes], 1954 

Principal publishers Mu/gi?, Vaga 

BIBLffKiRAPHY 

Yu Gaudnmas Balts Dvarionas (Moscow, I960) 

JOACHIM BRAl N 

Dvof46ek, JiK {b Vamberk, eastern Bohemia, S June 
1928). Czech composer and teacher. He studied at the 
Prague Conservatory (1943 7) and at the Prague 
Academy (1949-53), where his composition teachers 
were Ridky and Dobia§. From 1953 he worked al the 
academy, al first as secretary to the composition depari- 
ment and then as lecturer in composition theory. The 
centre of his extensive and varied output is the chambei 
and instrumental mu.sic, which calls for new perlorming 
techniques. He has progressed from a romantic, tolk- 
loric style (as in the Duhnove skizzy, ‘April sketches', for 
piano on a Moravian theme) to a dodecaphony that is 
only exceptionally atonal. 

WORKS 
(selective lutt) 

Opera: Ostrov Afrodity [The island of Aphrodite) (Dvofa&k, aHcr 
Pamis), 1967; Dresden, 1971 

Orch' Symfonicka suita, 1958; Koncertantni suita, 1962; Ex post. P- 
orch, 1963; 4 episodi. 1970 . . 

Vocal- Zpfivy [Songs], C, Bar, pf/orch. 1959-60; Z deniku 
[From the diary of a prisoner] (Ho Chi Minh), chorus, ^ 
jaro [A new spring], S, female chorus, 1962; Zp6v rodn6 rctn' I < 
of the homeIandj(J Hora), chorus, 1968 



Inst Dubnov6 skizzy [April sketches], pf. 1955, Sonata capnccjosa. vn 
pf, 1956; 3 etudy, pf, 1959; Sonatina di bravura, pf, 1960, Invc'ncc 
trbn, pf. 1961; Klarinctove mcdilace, cl, pcrc, 1964, Due rondi, hn 
pf, 1970; Hudba pro harfu [Music for harp], 1970 

Principal publishers: Dilia, Panton, Supraphon 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

iS//S 

I /cnkl ‘O hudebni fcCi Jifiho DvofaCka’ [On Dvofacek’s musicai 
},peechj. HRo, xxviii (1975), 403 

OLDftiCH PURL 

Dvorak, Antonin (Leopold) {b Nelahozeves, nr. Kralupy, 

8 Sept 1841; ci Prague, 1 May 1904) Czech com- 
poser. With Smetana and Janacek, he is regarded as one 
of the greatest composers of the nationalist movement in 
what is now Czechoslovakia. Of the three, he made the 
fullest reconciliation of a national idiom with that of the 
symphonic tradition, absorbing folk influences and 
finding effective ways of using them in orchestral, 
choral, chamber and (if less distinctively) operatic 
music. There was scarcely a medium he did not attempt; 
and throughout, his music is characterized by a remark- 
able fertility of invention coupled with an apparent, yet 
deceptive, case and spontaneity of expression 

1 Farly years, 1841 73 2 Prom hrsl recogniiion to international 
lame. 1H73 84 3 Vintage years, 1884-92 4 The Amcncan period, 
1X92 5 5 Final years. 1895- 1904 6 Teaching and character 7 
Dvoiak's style and its origins 8 Working methods 9 Operas 10 
I'horal works 11 Orchestral works 12 C7hamber music 13 Piano 
miisK 14 Songs and duei.s 

1 I.ARLY YLARS, 1841-73. The musical achievements 
ol Dvorak’s father, Franti^ek, amounted to an ability to 
play the zither and compose a few simple dances, 
Antonin was first taught music by the village school- 
master, Before long he was playing his violin at his 
father’s inn, in neighbouring churches and in the village 
band He left school shortly before his 12th birthday 
and rather reluctantly began to learn butchery, the trade 
of his father and grandfather A year later he left home 
for Zlonicc, a town in which he could learn German and 
v^hich provided greater musical opportunities It is not 
certain that he completed his apprenticeship; but he 
made good progress with his musical studies, especially 
under the guidance of Antonin Liehmann, the school 
German teacher who was also the church organist. 

1 ichmann taught him the violin, viola, piano, organ and 
keyboard harmony Eventually Lichmann’s pleading and 
an uncle’s offer of financial assistance combined to per- 
suade Frantisek Dvorak to let his son risk taking up a 
musical career Whatever future career he envisaged, 
frantisek was certainly wise to send the boy to school at 
Ceska Kamenice in northern Bohemia for a year in 
1856 to learn German. There he continued his studies of 
harmony and the organ under the tutelage of Franz 
Hanckc 

In 1857 Dvorak entered the Prague Organ School, 
where he received the orthodox training of a church 
musician and had organ lessons from the principal, K. 
F Piisch. During his first year he also attended a nearby 
^I'ool in order to improve his German. Pitsch died in 
1858 and was succeeded by Josef Krejii, whose more 
'Modern interests extended to Mendelssohn and even 
Dvorak had become a capable viola player, and 
able to take part (without payment) in the St Cecilia 
l^ocieiy concerts: their programmes included a number 

contemporary works. He also played in the important 
gulden jubilee celebrations of the Prague Conservatory, 
when the Estates Theatre orchestra was augment^ 
performances of Tamh&user and Lohengrin, and 
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possibly for Meyerbeer productions as well, he almost 
certainly played in it. No doubt he sometimes saved 
enough money to attend concerts when Liszt, 
Bulow or Clara Schumann appeared, but he could not 
allord to buy scores, and there was no piano at his 
lodgings, so his close friendship with Karel Bendl (a 
third-year student and a gifted conductor and composer) 
was very valuable to him; Bendl allowed him to study 
is large collection of .scores and to have free access to 
his piano. When Dvorak graduated in 1859 he was 
awarded only the second prize, and told that he was 
excellent but less gifted in theory than in practical work. 

Dvorak’s first professional post on leaving the school 
was with a small band, directed by Karel Komzak (i), 
which played at restaurants and for balls and which, in 
1862, during the great upsurge of national culture in 
Bohemia, became the nucleus of the new Provisional 
Theatre orchestra. For the next nine years Dvorak was 
principal violist in the orchestra, first under J. N. Mayr 
and from 1866 under Smetana; when Wagner con- 
ducted a programme of his own music in Prague early in 
February 1863, Dvorak had the experience of playing 
the overture to Tannhauser, extracts from Die 
MeiMersmger and Die Walkure and the prelude to 
Tristan and Isolde. His earliest serious compositions 
date from this period: some chamber music, two sym- 
phonies (1865), a cello concerto, and a song cycle 
inspired by his unrequited love for one of his pupils, 
Josefina (^ermakova. He had probably begun teaching in 
the early 1 860s; his pupils included Anna Cermakova - 
Josefina’s younger .sister, his future wife. He completed 
his tirsl two operas, Allred and Krai a uhlir (’King and 
charcoal burner’), in 1870 and 1871, and was promised 
that the second, a comic opera on the Wagnerian model, 
would be staged at the theatre; but eventually it was 
declared to be Too complicated’ (Smetana had con- 
ducted the overture at a Philharmonic concert on 14 
April 1872, when it was well received). At about the 
same time some songs and the slow movement of a 
piano trio were performed at the semi-private free 
musical evenings initiated by Ludevit Prochazka; a few 
months later the Piano Quintet op. 5 was played at a 
matinee. Since relinquishing his position at the theatre 
(1871) he had been able to devote more time to com- 
position. But it was a struggle to make ends meet until 
early in 1873, when Jan Neff, a wealthy wholesale 
merchant, engaged him to accompany his own and his 
wife’s singing and to teach the piano to their children. 
Dvorak relied on teaching as the main source of his 
income until at least 1878. 

2. From firsi recognition to international 
FAME, 1873 84. Dvorak began to attract attention at 
the age of 31, when his patriotic cantata Hymnus: Dedi- 
cove bile bory (The heirs of the White Mountain’) was 
performed on 9 March 1873 with striking success. Greatly 
encouraged, he set to work on a third symphony. A few 
months later King and Charcoal Burner was rejwted; 
but the effect on him was salutary. It forced him to 
become severely self-critical, to the extent that he not 
only destroyed a considerable number of his early 
works, but in the summer of 1874 took the unusual step 
of resetting the libretto of the ill-fated opera using none 
of the original music. At the same time he was abandon- 
ing his former Wagnerian inclinations. In November 
1873 he married Anna Cermakova, and three months 
later he became organist of St Adalbert’s, Prague. It was 
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a useful experience to hear his Third Symphony per- 
formed at a Philharmonic concert on 29 March 1874, 
conducted by Smetana, though he had already com- 
pleted his Fourth. His second setting of King and 
Charcoal Burner was produced on 24 November. 

By July 1874 Dvorak had both enough confidence 
and enough new works to enter 15 compositions, 
including his two most recent symphonies, some over- 
tures and the Songs from the Dvilr Kralove Manuscript 
op. 7, for the Austrian State Stipendium, established to 
assist young, poor and talented artists. The adjudicators 
were Johann Herbeck (director of the Imperial Opera), 
Hanslick and Brahms, and Dvorak received the prize of 
400 gulden. This gave him fresh encouragement: as well 
as some chamber music and other smaller works, he 
wrote a five-act grand opera, Vanda (rather over- 
ambitiously, in view of his lack of technical ability and 
experience), and the Symphony no. 5 in F major, which 
represents a great advance on anything he had 
previously written. He competed for the stipendium 
several more times, winning in 1876 and 1877. 

From 1 873 onwards a few of Dvorak’s compositions 
were published, almost all of them by Stary of Prague; 
but the firm was small, and no large sales were expected. 
On 30 November 1877, Hanslick wrote to inform him 
that he had just won 600 gulden, and told him how 
interested Brahms was in his music. He then added: 

The sympathy of an artist as important and famous as Brahms should 
not only be pleasant but also useful to you. and 1 think you should wntc 
to him and perhaps send him some of your music He has kept the vocal 
ducts [the Moravian Ducts] in order to show them to his publisher and 
to recommend them to him If you could provide a good German trans- 
lation, he would certainly arrange for their publication Perhaps you 
might send him a copy of these and some other manusenpts After ail, it 
would be advantageous for your things to become known beyond your 
narrow C>.ech fatherland, which in any case docs not do much for you 

Brahms wrote to Simrock on 12 December and the 
direct result was that the publisher accepted the duets, 
commissioned the Slavonic Dances, and published both 
works in 1878 They were favourably reviewed by 

Frogrramm 
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Louis Ehlert in the Berlin Nalional-Zeitung on I5 
November that year. Simrock then went on to publish 
the three new Slavonic Rhapsodies, the Serenade for 
wind instruments, the String Sextet and String Quartet 
in Eb, two sets of songs, more Moravian Duets and 
other works, all within 12 months. Simultaneously Bole 
& Bock issued five of Dvorak's compositions, including 
the Theme and Vanations for piano, the Serenade for 
strings and the Piano Trio in G minor. 

With so much of Dvof^k’s music becoming available, 
foreign performances followed one another in rapid 
succession. Some of the Slavonic Dances were played at 
Hamburg and Nice in January 1879, and at the Crystal 
Palace on 1 5 February by August Manns. The Slavonic 
Rhapsody no. 2 was presented at Dresden on 3 
September 1879, no. 3 had its world premiere in Berlin 
on 24 September, and no. 1 was performed at Baltimore 
on 21 February 1880. The Joachim Quartet, with 
Jacobsen and Dechert, gave the first performance of the 
Sextet in Berlin on 9 November 1879, and Barghcer 
played the Eb String Quartet at Hamblurg on 7 January 
1880. The Serenade in D minor \^s presented at 
Breslau on 18 November 1879, and on 24 April 1880 
at Hamburg, the G minor Piano Trio, tne Serenade and 
the Romance in F minor for violin \ and orchestra 
appeared in a programme devoted to Dvorak’s music 
Performances of his music took place kn many other 
cities, including Riga, Cincinnati and New York Hans 
Richter was anxious to give the first performance of the 
Symphony no. 6 in D in Vienna, but anti-Czech fcclint; 
prevented this (Dvorak dedicated the work to him) Paul 
Klengel gave its first foreign performance at Leipzig on 
14 February 1882, and on 22 April Manns conducted it 
at the Crystal Palace However, as a result of this 
rapidly awakening interest in Dvorak’s music, publishers 
and others began to make excessive demands on the 
composer Simrock acquired first option on each new 
work he wrote, leaving Dvorak free to offer works 
not completely new to Bote & Bock or Schlcsingci 
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At no period of his life did Dvofak allow much time 
to elapse without searching for a new opera libretto, 
composing an opera or revising one he had already 
written. Thus two years after Vanda he completed the 
comic opera Selma sedldk (‘The cunning peasant' is a 
more appropriate title than the customary translation 
‘The peasant a rogue'); and after another five years, now 
with a great deal more experience, he wrote a relatively 
successful grand opera in four acts, Dimitnj. By now the 
Prague productions of his operas were arousing interest 
abroad, especially those of The Cunning Peasant and an 
earlier one-act comedy, Tvrde paltce (The stubborn 
lovers', or ‘The pigheaded peasants'), both published by 
Simrock in 1882. The confidence of Schuch (conductor 
of the Dresden Opera) in the former was justified by 
a highly successful performance at Dresden on 24 
October 1882, while a Hamburg production followed 
on 3 January 1883. At about this time too, Baron 
Hoffmann, the Generalintendant of the Vienna Impenal 
Opera, was trying to tempt Dvofak with a German 
libretto; but the composer was in no hurry to decide 
whether he, a Czech, would be justified in making use of 
one 

Brahms was the chief agent of Dvofak 's success. He 
interested Joachim in Dvofak’s music and arranged for 
Dvofak to visit Jauncr. the director of the Imperial 
Opera; and his contacts with Hellmcsbergcr (the solo 
violinist of the Imperial Opera) very probably led the 
latter to commission the String Quartet in C op 61 
Brahms and Hanslick were both firmly convinced that it 
would be wise for Dvofak to move away from ‘provin- 
cial Prague' to a musical centre such as Vienna, with its 
powerful musical tradition. As Hanslick expressed it in 
a letter of 11 June 1882: ‘After such great initial suc- 
cesses, your art requires a wider horizon, a German 
environment, a bigger, non-Czech public' While Dvofak 
was extremely grateful for his friends’ assistance, he was 
acutely aware of the way his people had suffered under 
the Habsburgs, and of the continuing animosity and 
condescension of German-speaking people towards the 
( zech nation; and he found it difficult to accept the 
well-intentioned advice of his friends when it took this 
form. 

The first performance of Dvofak’s Stabat mater did 
not take place until 23 December 1880, three years 
alter Its completion. It was published the following year 
and performed by Jana^k at Brno and Bcllowitz at 
Budapest in April 1882. When Bamby presented it in 
London on 10 March 1883 it was given an enthusiastic 
welcome, which may well have contributed to the 
Philharmonic Society’s subsequent decision to invite the 
composer to London to conduct some of his own music. 
This was Dvofak’s first opportunity to conduct outside 
Bohemia. He had received great ovations when Richter 
introduced the Slavonic Rhapsody no. 3 in Vienna and 
when The Cunning Peasant was performed at Dresden, 
but the London welcome was even warmer. At his three 
public appearances in March 1884 he conducted first 
the Stabat mater at the Royal Albert Hall, then his 
Hussite Overture, Slavonic Rhapsody no. 2 and Sixth 
^iymphony at St James’s Hall, and finally his Scherzo 
^apriccioso op.66 and Nocturne for strings op.40 at the 
C rystal Palace, where he also appeared as accompanist 
m two of his Cig&nsk^ melodic (‘Gypsy melodics ). He 
immediately invited to conduct the Stabat mater 
and the same symphony at the Three Choirs Festival at 
Worcester, and to write large choral works for the 
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Birmingham and Leeds festivals and a new symphony 
for the Philhannonic Society. The prospect of a period 
with no financial worries made him decide to buy a 
cottage and some land at Vysoka, near Pribram - a 
welcome country retreat in which he could compose in 
peace 

3 VlNlAGt- YHARS, 1884 92 During the years 1884-6 
preparations for visits to England were uppermost in 
Dvofak’s mind. Towards the end of 1884 he travelled to 
Berlin to conduct the Berlin PO in a concert that 
included his Piano Concerto, played by Anna Grosser- 
Rilke, and the Hussite Overture, shortly afterwards 
Hans von Biilow, who was to become an enthusiast for 
this overture and for the Seventh Symphony, brought 
the Meiningcn Orchestra to Prague, and invited Dvofak 
to conduct the overture Domov mu/ (‘My home’). The 
English commissions constituted a major challenge to 
Dvofak, and one he was prepared to face. While work- 
ing on the dramatic cantata Svatebni kosile (literally 
‘The wedding shift’ but always known as ‘The spectre’s 
bride’) for Birmingham, he grew convinced that this was 
his finest work; and turning to his Symphony no.7 in D 
minor, which he was composing for the Philharmonic 
Society, he resolved to make it, with God’s help, ‘a work 
which would shake the world* 

It has been suggested that the symphony owes its 
particular noble qualities to its having been written 
during a period of considerable crisis Baron HolTmann 
was attempting to persuade Dvofak to write a Gciman 
opera for Vienna. Having already won international 
fame with his orchestral, choral and chamber music, 
Dvofak was keen to attempt to match these achieve- 
ments in the theatre. He wanted the Vienna Opera to 
take one of his Czech operas, but the management 
turned down both The Cunning Peasant and Dimitrij. 
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The rejection of Dimitrij deeply wounded him, for it had 
been a success in Prague, and its Russo-Polish subject 
seemed suitable for Vienna; but he was told that the 
Viennese were ‘rather tired of big five-act tragedies’. The 
main reason for Dvofiik’s reluctance to comply with the 
baron's wishes was his feeling that to do so would be to 
betray his fellow Czechs. Ironically, the Imperial Opera 
finally revoked the decision on The Cunning Peasant 
and staged it on 19 November 1885 - but at a time of 
intense political tension, so that there was no enthusiasm 
for the production and the performance was a fiasco. 

With his next three visits to England Dvofik added to 
his reputation as one of the most important contempor- 
ary composers. The English premiere of The Spectre's 
Bride at Birmingham was notable for the audience's 
enthusiasm; and on his fifth visit the first performance 
of the oratono Svatd Ludmila (‘St Ludmilla ) at Leeds 
on 1 5 October 1 886 provided another triumph. However, 
audiences were smaller when Dvofak conducted the 
work at St James's Hall and the Crystal Palace in the 
following weeks, and provincial choral societies were 
discouraged from taking it up. Nevertheless, Dvorak’s 
choral music was proving more welcome in England 
than anywhere else. 

During this period some friction began to develop 
between the composer and his publisher. The first 
disagreement concerned the price to be paid for the 
Seventh Symphony; there followed an argument over 
Simrock’s insistence on printing the titles of the works 
and Dvorak’s first name in German The composer de- 
manded that the titles should be in both Czech and 
German and that his name should appear as ‘Ant which 
would serve as an abbreviation for either the Czech 
‘Antonin’ or the German ‘Anton’, and Simrock, failing to 
understand how sensitive the composer was on this 
issue, eventually provoked Dvofak into writing on 10 
September 1885* 

Your Iasi Idler, in which you launched forth into national politiLul 
explanations, amused me greatly, but I am sorry you are so badly 
informed All our enemies speak like that, or rather, some individual 
journalists are obliged to write like that, in accordance with the policy 
and tendencies of this or that political newspaper But what have we two 
to do with puliiiis let us be glad that we can dedicate our servue.\ sole/\ 
to the beautiful arV And let us hope that nations who represent and 
possess art will never perish, even though they may be small t'orgivc 
me for this, but 1 just wanted to tell you that an artist too has a 
fatherland in which he must also have a firm faith and which he mast 
love. 

For a long time Simrock had been urging Dvofak to 
give him a second set of Slavonic Dances; but while the 
composer’s mind was set on large-scale works, this was 
out of the question. A new chance came in the summer 
of 1886, while Dvofak was in a relaxed mood. When 
FrantiSek Ondricek played the Violin Concerto with the 
Vienna PO at a Slavonic Singers’ Union jubilee concert, 
Dvofak went there to conduct. At about this time, too, 
he began looking through earlier works and revising 
some of them to help meet the demands being made on 
him. It occurred to him that Richter might be interested 
in his Symphonic Variations, which had lain unper- 
formed for ten years. He was right' Richter was 
delighted with this forgotten work, and after introducing 
it at a London concert on 16 May 1887 he was able to 
report that in his entire conducting experience no other 
new work had been so successful. Three months later 
Dvofak began work on the Piano Quintet in A op.81, 
and before the end of the year he was engaged on 
another opera, Jakohin (‘The Jacobin*), which was not 
finished until a year later. 


Dvofak was invited to conduct the Stahat mater m 
Budapest in March 1888, and the Fifth Symphony at 
Dresden a year later. In 1 889 he was twice ask^ to join 
the professorial staff of the Prague Conservatory, then di- 
rected by Antonin Bennewitz; but he was not prepared 
to commit himself to teaching at the time, and did not 
accept until two years later. In June he was awarded the 
Order of the Iron Crown (from Austria), and a few 
months later he was received in audience by the em- 
peror. He launched the Eighth Symphony in Prague on 
2 February 1890. 

Dvorak's visit to Russia in March 1890 was a result 
of his friendship with Tchaikovsky, formed during 
Tchaikovsky’s stay in Prague in February 1888 and 
renewed upon his return in November. Tchaikovsky 
invited Dvofak to Russia on the second visit but had to 
wail a few weeks for a firm reply: he was delighted when 
Dvofak accepted but was away on a foreign tour during 
the whole of Dvofak’s visit. In Moscow on 1 1 March 
1890 Dvofak conducted a programme comprising his 
Fifth Symphony, the Adagio from the( Serenade in D 
minor, the Scherzo capriccioso^ Slavonic Rhapsody 
no.l and the Symphonic Vanations. Having had vir- 
tually no previous opportunity of hearing any of 
Dvofak’s music, and being faced with wofks completely 
new to them (apart from the Rhapsody), rhany Russians 
left before the concert was over, and the critics wen- 
lukewarm; it was left to the Czech and German com- 
munities to lend their support The arrangements at the 
Russian Musical Society concert at St Petersburg on 22 
March were rather better on this occasion Dvofak 
presented only two works, the Symphony no.6 and, 
again, the Scherzo capriccioso 

On his return home Dvofak was elected a member of 
the Czech Academy of Sciences and Arts. A few days 
later he left for London to introduce his Eighth 
Symphony at the Philharmonic Society concert (24 
April 1890). Dunng most of that year he was full) 
occupied with a Requiem Mass commissioned by the 
Birmingham Festival There were further disagreements 
with Simrock, who was reluctant to offer sufficient 
remuneration for the new symphony, arguing that onl\ 
small works made a profit he was also very dilatorv 
over deciding to lake the small Ma.ss in D. Since thc 
dispute was not resolved by October, Dvofak severed 
his relations with Simrock and later sold both works td 
Novello. In November 1890 he was in Frankfurt am 
Main conducting the Eighth Symphony and the Hussite 
Overture. Two months later he began giving composi- 
tion classes at the Conservatory, his pupils including 
Josef Suk (i) and Oskar Nedbal. In March 1891 Prague 
University conferred on him an honorary PhD, and in 
June he went to Cambridge to receive an honorary 
MusD. On 15 June, the day before the ceremony, he 
conducted the Symphony no. 8 and the Stahat mater, 
and Albani sang ‘Where art thou, father dear?’ from 
The Spectre's Bride. Dvofik’s 50th birthday was cele- 
brated in Prague, but he preferred to remain quietly at 
Vysoka. A month later, on 9 October, he conducted the 
premiere of his Requiem at Birmingham, where it made 
a much more lasting impression than St Ludmilla had 
done at Leeds. 

In June 1891 Dvorak was invited by Mrs Jeannette 
Thurber to take up the directorship of the National 
Conservatory of Music, New York, at a salary 
$15,000 a year. Although he found the idea attractive, 
he needed to make sure that the conditions were satisfac- 
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lory, and so the negotiations were not completed or the 
contract signed until December. The agreement was for 
him to take the post for two years from 1 October 1892. 
por five months at the beginning of that year Dvorak 
spent much of the time on a farewell tour of Bohemia 
and Moravia with the violinist Ferdinand Lachner and 
the cellist Hanu§ Wihan, playing his new Dumky Tno at 
40 concerts. At a special farewell concert in Prague on 
28 April he conducted the premiere of his recently com- 
pleted cycle of three overtures opp.9l 3- V pftrode (‘In 
nature’s realm’), Karneval and Othello. At the time of the 
International Exhibition in Vienna, the National Theatre 
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to the most talented students three mornings a week, and 
on the other three mornings to conduct the choir and 
orchestra, and be available if necessary for business 
consultations with Mrs Thurber. During the first winter 
he conducted his Te Deum, Triple Overture, Symphony 
no.6 and Hussite Overture in New York and the 
Requiem at Boston, and between January and May 
1893 he composed the Symphony no.9 in E minor, Z 
Noveho sv^ta (‘From the New World’). Being keenly inter- 
ested m the mu.sic of black Amencans, Dvofak seized 
the opportunity of inviting a gifted black singer to sing 
spirituals to him. This was Harry T. Burleigh, a student 
at the National Conservatory, but not one of his own 



pupils. 

Dvorak spent his summer holiday with his family at 
Spillville, a Czech community in north-east Iowa; dur- 
ing his stay there he compo.sed his String Quartet in F 
and String Quintet in Eb, each known as ‘The 
American'. He went to Chicago for the World 
Exhibition, and on its ‘C'zech Day’, 12 August, he con- 
ducted the Symphony no. 8, three Slavonic Dances from 
the op.72 set and My Home He was invited to Omaha 
by Edward Rosewater, an American Cz^ech newspaper 
proprietor, who arranged a banquet for him at the begin- 
ning of September From there he went to St Paul to sec 
Pastor P J Rynda. a Moravian, and was given another 
banquet by the Czechs of that city. On the return jour- 
ney to New York he stopped at ButTalo and Niagara 
Falls. Towards the end of the year relations were 
resumed with Simrock, who was then able to publish the 
Ninth Symphony, the cycle of three overtures opp.91- 
3, the ‘American’ Quartet and Quintet and the Violin 
Sonatina in 1894. The Sonatina, his op. 100, was 
dedicated to bis six children Publication was speeded 
up when Brahms generously offered to correct the 
proofs, a gesture of friendship for which Dvofak was 
deeply grateful. The Symphony ‘From the New World’ 
was first presented (to an eager and very enthusiastic 
audience) by Dvorak’s friend Anton Seidl at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on 16 December 1893, and the 
Kneiscl Quartet gave the premieres of the Quartet m F 
at Boston on 1 January and the new Quintet in New 


^ H Linus Wihan. Dvorak and Ferdinand Lachner. who 
toured together between January and May playing 
the ‘ Dumky ’ frio 

company used the opportunity of visiting the city to 
present two works in Czech which had never been per- 
lomied there. On I June 1892 they performed The 
Bartered Bride and on the following day Dimitrii, the 
vvork the Imperial Opera had rejected eight years 
earlier. 

4 I'Ht Amprk AN in Rion. 1892 ^ Dvorak’s arrival in 
New York was timed to coincide with the celebrations 
commemorating the fourth centenary of the discovery 
ol America. Since Rodman Drake’s poem The American 
I'lag failed to reach him in time, he wrote instead a r 
Deum for the musical programme before leaving hoinc. 
Mrs Thurber’s aim in inviting him was twofold: she 
expected him to found an American school of composi- 
lion; and she wanted a figurehead, rather than an admini- 
'iiraior, for her conservatory. She was also keen for 
f>vorak to write an American opera on the su^t^t of 
Hiawatha, but the project never advanced beyond a lew 
preliminary sketches. Her conservatory was run ^ phil- 
Jinihropic lines, and she controlled the finances; Dvorak 
expected to teach composition and instrumentation 


ork on 12 January. 

For nearly a year Mrs Thurber had been urging 
►vofak to sign a new contract to take effect after their 
irrent agreement expired in May 1894. He was in no 
urry to do so. apart from having fils of nostalgia, he 
ras seriously worried about the financial position. As a 
'suit of the panic of 1893, Mrs Thurber s husband, 
jrmcrly a millionaire, was on the verge of bankruptcy, 
nd consequently she was well in arrears with Dvofak s 
alary. However, after receiving a ^ 

igned a two-year contract on 28 April 1894. He 
etumed to Bohemia for the summer, and spent a quiet 
,nd happy time at his beloved country retreat. Although 
vlrs Thurber did not fully honour her promise, he left 
lome m lime to resume his duties as director of the 
Salional Conservatory on 1 November. 

For some considerable time Dvorak had “inpo^ 
:omparatively little, his Iwo most significant works 
being the Violin Sonatina and the Bihlicke pune 
rBlbhcal songs'). In April and July 1894 he revised 
Acts '> and 4 of Dimitrij, making them m the process 

in Wagner following discussions with Seidl. ^ 

L to the conservatory for his third year (which iti the 
"Lt lisXnly sis months) he settled down to wriUng 
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the Cello Concerto in B minor. He finished it three 
months later, just before he heard that he had been made 
an honorary member of the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde in Vienna. In the summer he fell compelled 
to replace the brilliant closing bars with a long 
contemplative coda, reintroducing a reminiscence of his 
song * Leave me alone', which had already been worked 
into the Andante; he had just attended Josefina 
Cermakova's funeral and this song was a favourite of 
hers. He dedicated the work to Wihan. 

After consultation with several of his more influential 
friends, including Tragy, director of the Prague 
Conservatory, Dvorak wrote to Mrs Thurber on 17 
August 1895 to say that he regretted very much that it 
was impossible to return to New York for the agreed 
eight months in 1 895-6. He gave several family reasons 
for this decision, and refrained from making any refer^ 
ence to the overdue portion of his salary. He evidently 
felt that he was no longer bound by the terms of his 
contract since Mrs Thurber had found it impossible to 
keep her part of the bargain. Six months later he 
returned to the Prague Conservatory to resume his 
duties as professor of composition. 

5 Final years. 189.5-1904. In the best of humours, 
surrounded by his family again, near to his friends and 
permanently established in the country he loved. 
Dvofak settled down to writing two string quartets, in G 
and Ab, finishing the second on 30 December 1895 


Next he explored some unfamiliar musical territory, the 
symphonic poem, and from K. J. Erben’s Kytiev z 
pove.sti narodnich (‘A bouquet of folk tales’), the source 
of The Spectre's Bride, he chose four more ballads* 
Vodrtik (‘The water goblin’), Polednice (‘The noon 
witch’), Zlaty kolovrat (‘The golden spinning-wheel’) and 
Holouhek (The wild dove’); working simultaneously on 
the first three, he finished them in four months. After 
they had been privately performed at the Prague 
Conservatory (3 June) he made a few alterations. Im- 
mediately they had been published Richter and Henry 
Wood performed them in London during October and 
November of the same year. By that lime Dvofak wa.s 
already working on The Wild Dove. 

Dvofak visited London for the last time for the world 
premiere of the Cello Concerto, which Leo Stem played 
at the Philharmonic Society concert on 19 March 1896 
In Vienna a few days later he visited the aging Brahms, 
who was most concerned about the necessity to counter- 
act Bruckner’s growing influence at the conservatory 
He tried hard to persuade Dvofak to |novc to Vienna 
with his family, and even offered to place his entire- 
fortune at his friend’s disposal to malop this possible 
Dvofak saw him only once more, on hisl deathbed. 

In 1897 Dvofak made extensive revisions to Tin- 
Jmohin and composed another symphonic poem. Piwu 
hohatyrska (‘Heroic song’), which has no programme 
The first performance was given in Vienna by Mahler on 
4 December 1898. At the end of 1897 Dvofak was 
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appointed a judge for the Austrian State Prize. On his 
silver wedding day his daughter Otilie married his pupil 
Josef Suk. For the rest of his life, opera was his prin- 
cipal concern; as soon as he completed one, he began 
looking for a libretto for the next. Cert a Kdda (‘Kate 
and the Devil’), a comic opera based on an old Czech 
fairy tale, was followed by Rusalka, a tragic fairy-tale 
opera treated on broad symphonic lines and based on a 
subject derived from Hans Andersen’s Little Mermaid, 
Fouque’s Undine and other sources. It was performed at 
the National Theatre on 31 March 1901 and was ex- 
tremely successful: at last the composer was satisfied 
that he had written a stage work which had won the 
hearts of his countrymen Mahler planned to present 
Rusalka in Vienna in 1902 and in May that year 
Dvorak signed the contract, but something went wrong, 
the opera was not performed there until 1910. 

During the.se last years recognition and honours 
came to Dvorak from all sides. At the emperor’s jubilee 
celebrations he was awarded a large gold medal ‘per 
lillens et artibus’. an honour that had previously been 
conferred on only one musician, Brahms He was 
elected a member of the Auslro-Hunganan House of 
Peers, but attended only one session. On 6 July 1901 he 
became the director of the Prague Conservatory, though 
he had no administrative duties To commemorate his 
(>0lh birthday the National Theatre mounted a cycle of 
his operas and a stage version of St Ludmilla, and the 
Umclecka Beseda (Artistic Society) arranged a senes of 
musical programmes and a banquet. 

Still fascinated by opera, Dvorak spent the 17 months 
to August 1903 working on the well-tried subject of 
Armida Probably in choosing this subject he was con- 
>vCiousI> making a bid lor success on the international 
stage It was a great blow to him that this last of his 
tjperas proved a failure, even though an inadequate 
production was partly to blame. During the first perfor- 
mance on 25 March 1904, he was forced to leave early 
because of a pain in his side. He was ill for live weeks 
cind died on I May He was given a national funeral and 
was buried at the Vysehrad cemetery, where the nation's 
leading men arc laid to rest. 

6 Tt \('Ml\Ci AND (’llARAc'l tK Dvorak's teaching was 
empirical rather than systematic, and included frequent 
references to the works of his great predecessors by way 
of illustration Josef Suk, Vitezslav Novak (who later 
established himself as his country’s most gifted teacher 
ol composition) and Oskar Nedbal (who conducted 
Dvorak’s music at home and abroad) were his most 
talented composition pupils at the Prague Conservatory; 
his American pupils were much less distinguished He 
encouraged them to develop a personal style, and only 
•n their earliest music, and in the early music of 
Dvorak’s friend Janadek, is it possible to see a close 
relationship with that of their teacher and fiiend. 

While Dvorak did not identify himself with any 
painotic or political group or faction, his Czech nation- 
ality was of great importance to him, and he was deeply 
hurl by disparaging remarks about his fellow country- 
Jticn In his business dealings he showed both loyally 
itnU trust, but also on occasions extreme caution, as in 
the lengthy negotiations leading to his first American 
contract, and his apparent suspicion about a successful 
^iitcome if Rusalka were staged in Vienna. 

Dvorak was essentially a family man; his separation 
his children dunng the American period was a 
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5 iuto^iaph leiter {14 fehruarv 1896) from Dvorak to 
the secretary of the Philharmonic Society, London, 
ohfct nnfi to Leo Stern bemf( enftaged to perform the 
world premiere of hi\ Cello Conceito 


cause of his nostalgia. He loved wandering in the woods 
and forests of his native land, and enjoyed meeting 
Vysoka peasants, Pribram miners and expatriate Czechs 
at Spillvillc. He bred pigeons, welcomed a game of 
darda (a card game) and took a keen interest in train 
spotting. He retained the simple tastes that came 
naturally to a man of peasant origin, and held firmly to 
his unquestioning religious faith. His modesty when 
experiencing outstanding triumphs abroad provoked 
comment, and he made no pretensions to be other than 
'a .simple Czech musician’. 

7 Dvoraks styl^ ano ns oRiciiNS As a musician 
Dvorak was neither a conservative nor a radical He 
combined a profound admiration for the Classical com- 
posers with a keen interest in contemporary musical 
developments and succeeded in writing music that ap- 
pealed equally to people with strong leanings towards 
tradition and to those who welcomed change. His music 
displays a number of influences folk music, mainly 
Czech but also American; earlier composers whom he 
particularly admired, notably Mozart, Haydn, 
Beethoven and Schubert; Wagner; and his close friend 
Brahms. 

Nationalist feelings first stirred in Bohemia shortly 
after the French Revolution, but no strong political 
movement developed until the revolutions of 1830 and 
1848. Smetana was the first to channel thc.se nationalist 
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6. Family group at Vysoka, cl 901. including Dvorak 
(centre), his wife Anna (centre right), and his children 
Aloisie and Antonin ( front left and centre). Anna and 
Magda (hack left and right) 

aspirations into music, and he alone was responsible for 
establishing a broadly based Czech musical style, which 
embraced far more than the basic elements of Czech art 
music and folksong but did not rely on specific folk- 
songs. He accomplished this in his first four operas, 
years before Dvorak’s music became strongly national 
in colour. Dvorak absorbed some of the essence of 
Smetana's style but made no attempt to imitate its char- 
acteristic personal traits. He seems to have developed a 
national style without a conscious eftbrt. It flowered in 
1878, the year of the Serenade for wind, the Sextet 
op.48 and the Slavonic Dances and Rhapsodies Czech 
dance rhythms appeared more frequently in his mu.sic, 
and some of his scherzos for example that of the Sixth 
Symphony - became furianty Certain slow movements 
took on the character of a melancholy dumka, for 
example those of the String Quartet in E[? op.51, the 
Piano Quintet op. 8 1 and the String Sextet, in which the 
slow movement is presented in polka rhythm (sec ex I ) 


Kx.l Sillily; SvMl'I op 4S 
I'lH’O allcjjrvtto 


. , iij- 7 ^ tj- r 5 7 j ? i 
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Dvorak’s marked preference for trochaic and dactylic 
(rather than iambic and anapaestic) metres can be 
clearly seen even in his earliest compositions, par- 
ticularly the String Quartet op. 2. The stress given to the 
initial syllable of a word or phrase in Czech speech 
provides justification for this, but it seems likelier that 
he developed it subconsciously from Czech folksong. 

Dvofak also absorbed a number of characteristic 
melodic elements of native folksong into his musical 
thinking. One of these, the immediate repetition of an 
initial bar or figure before the normal continuation of 


the phrase, occurs in works from the whole of his 
creative life. There are two examples in the Adagio 
molto of the Third Symphony and another in the finale. 
The theme for variations in the String Quintet op.97 
illustrates this practice splendidly, and there arc more 
familiar examples among the subsidiary themes of the 
first movement of the Eighth Symphony, in the ‘nature 
theme* of the three overtures opp.91-3 and in the Largo 
and finale of the Ninth Symphony (the second theme m 
each case). The motif of an initial upward leap, followed 
either by a leap back to the first note, as in the Slavonic 
Dance no.. 3 (the theme of which was borrowed from an 
authentic dance-song) and the dumka of the String 
Quartet op.51, or by a gradual descent towards the first 
note, as in the A major theme of the Slavonic Dance 
no. 1 and the main theme of the Piano Quintet op.8l, 
almost certainly emanated from folk sources. The 
traditional lullaby Hajef. muj anddlku, used by Smetana 
in The Kiss, is an example of the first type, Sil jseni 
proso, a very well-known folksong twice used for varia^ 
tions by Smetana, is an example of thej second. Dvorak 
used only for a limited period the so-called ‘Three blind 
mice' figure of three descending notes, a common feature 
of west Slavonic folksong, it is extremely prominent in 
the Symphony no 8. He also made infrei^uent but eflVc 
tive use of the Lydian (augmented) 4th, which he 
.sometimes associated with the Czech dudy or bagpipes 
and, like Schubert, he occasionally suggested the sound 
of the cimbalom 

Dvorak was less audacious in his harmony than 
Smetana, but he showed an interest in dissonance, which 
he employed to produce an elTeci of considerable power 
towards the end of the Ninth Symphony (see ex 2) lie 


hx 2 S> iiiplit*n\ Im.il s<'t in m 



did not roam from key to key, as Smetana and Wagner 
often did, tonality in his works thus tends to be fairls 
stable He regarded modulation as a way of leading 
towards fresh colouring and did not, like Schubert, sec it 
as serving the additional function of providing colour 
per se He occasionally used a Moravian modulation, 
leading from a minor key to the major key a whole step 
lower The influence of Smetana is evident in the struc- 
ture of the opening of the ‘American’ Quartet and the 
Jortissis.simo grandio.so chords in C which form the 
climax of the Adagio in the Quartet op. 106. both of 
which were suggested by similar passages in Smetana s 
String Quartet Z meho zivota. 

It IS impossible to gauge precisely the extent ol 
American influence on the works Dvofak wrote in the 
USA. He had wntten pentatonic themes and used flat- 
tened 7ths in minor keys before he went there, and he 


was already familiar with Scotch snaps and the type 


of 

syncopation found in the spirituals of black Amencans 
since both of these elements occur in Slovak an 
Hungarian folk music. He partly foreshadowed the syn- 
copated main theme of the first movement of t ^ 
‘American’ Quartet as early as 1886 in his Slavonic 
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Dance no.9. Furthermore, the persistent dotted rhythm 
both of the first movement of the String Quintet op.97 
and of the finale of the Violin Sonatina, both of which 
might be thought to have had an American Indian 
origin, occurred four years earlier in the Piano Quartet 
yp 87 . Yet, pentatonic themes and flattened 7ths are 
indeed more common in the music Dvorak wrote during 
Ins first two years in the USA, and the thematic material 
now IS sometimes more ‘primitive’. With regard to 
Indian music, which Dvorak heard at Spillville, it is 
known only that he used the melodic outline but not the 
rhythm of a two-bar fragment of it in the op, 97 Quintet 
Occasionally, as in the Largo of the Ninth Symphony 
and m the Biblical Songs, his recollection of spirituals 
affected what he wrote. But by the time he reached the 
Cello Concerto (1894-5) he appears to have tired of 
these exotic elements, which in any case were never 
more than tendencies; much of what he wrote during his 
years m the USA is either C/xjch or personal, as is 
clearly shown by his own continuation of a fragment ot 
Swing low, sweet chariot in the G major theme in the 
Ninth Symphony. Nevertheless he seems not to have 
dismissed American influence entirely after returning 
home, for the element of pentatonicism and a cadence 
avoiding the leading note which appear in ArouJa may 
well owe something to it 

llnlikc Smetana, Dvorak very rarely borrowed from 
lolk music The main theme of his Slavonic Dance no.7 
grew out of borrowing from two or more separate tunes 
(sec cx .1) He tended to take only fragments of lolk- 
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Slavonic Dances nos. 1 1 and 1 3 he altered the character 
of the borrowed material by presenting it in the minor 
mode, in the former case in a modified tempo and with 
poignant chromaticism added (see ex.4). 


Ex 4 

[A) h>tf /J iiIh ni Zii cluth'm 
Aliegru 





(b) Slavonic Danev op 12 no ^ 
I 'll priclicllino lento 


^unes, as, for example, in the Malitkosu (‘Bagatelles ). 
'vhcrc he u.sed the third and fourth bars of Hrdly dudy, 
iind m the Slavonic Dance no. 11, where he used bars 
i 1- of Pod dubem, za duhem (see cx.4). In the 
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It IS well known that Dvorak had a profound admira- 
tion for Mo/arl, whom he described as ‘sunshine’ and 
whose work he compared to a Raphael madonna he 
saw in London; both were so beautifully composed' He 
venerated Beethoven when a Beethoven sonata was 
being played in a class he was taking, he shouted to his 
pupils, ‘Why don’t you all kneeP’ He owned some of 
Haydn’s string quartets. He felt a close aftinity with 
Schubert (about whom he wrote a long and appreciative 
article for the Century Illustrated Monthly when he was 
in New York), and like him he delighted m changes from 
major to minor and vice versa. His love for these four 
composers, allied to the strong Classical tradition in 
Prague, made chamber music and the symphony natural 
outlets for his early music. There is a tendency to dif- 
fusencss in his early works, among which the 50-minute 
Cello Concerto in A is undoubtedly the least satislac- 
tory, he probably realized this, as he did not orchestrate 

It 

When Dvorak succumbed to the powerful influence 
of Wagner he wrote amorphous string quartets, and an 
opera which could not be performed He soon recog- 
nized his mistake and returned to a Classical style, but 
Wagner always remained a potent influence. Some pas- 
sages can almost be regarded as direct borrowings from 
Wagner the mam theme of the Andante sostenuto ol the 
Fourth Symphony opens with an obvious reminiscence 
of part of the Pilgrims’ March in Tannhauser, there 
are reminders of Tannhauser and Parsijal in Armida, 
an echo of the Venusberg music in Carnival and a der- 
ivative of the ‘magic sleep’ motif in Othello. The 
Wagnerian character of one motif in Rusalka (ex. 5) is 
unmistakable, but Dvorak wrote this kind of harmonic 
progression only rarely; normally his harmony was not 
influenced by Wagner. He came round ^ to 
Wagnenan methods late in his career, by which time he 
was well equipped to use them successfully. The revision 
of (18M-5) meant the lo,, (»h.ch he re^tl^) 

of some lyncal passages from the earher ^ 

die was cast, and the revisions o( f/ie 
followed similar lines. He retained a good itol of 
Ivricism and relied on the spirit of the dance m his last 
three operas, but he also wrote declamatory vocal lines 
more often, and in Rusalka and Armtda he used leit- 
motifs fairly consistently and treated them symphonic- 
ally. 
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Other composers who influenced Dvorak at different 
times include Berlioz, Schumann, Chopin, Mendels- 
sohn, Liszt, Weber, Lortzing, Verdi and, above all, 
Brahms. The influence of Brahms can be observed in 
the style of the piano writing in the Violin Sonata and 
in a more general way in the D major symphony (no. 6 ). 

Ex 5 Rusalka op 1 14 


Andante i>asteniito 



the first and last movements of which were affected by 
Brahms's symphony in the same key Although Dvorak 
lacked Brahms's natural inclination for contrapuntal 
thought, he found little difficulty in writing counter- 
point. His textures, however, commonly result from a 
combination of lines and figures, which have distinctive 
characters of their own, and he frequently wrote striking 
counter-melodics that have a contrapuntal function. As 
an experienced viola player he appreciated the necessity 
in chamber music and the wisdom in orchestral works 
of providing every part, however minor, with an intrin- 
sic interest of its own Brahms's integrity and seri- 
ousness of purpose appear to have given him valuable 
moral support when he was engaged on his two most 
ambitious works of 1883-5, the Piano Trio op. 65 and 
the Seventh Symphony, both of which display a greatly 
increased mastery of dynamic and symphonic form. 
Brahms's influence can also perhaps be delected in the 
skilful, re.strained reference to the first movement in the 
revised coda of the finale of the Cello Concerto. As the 
Adagio of this work suggests, Dvorak was inclined to 
linger over a beautiful slow movement, reluctant to draw 
It to a close, but the concerto is on the whole superbly 
assured and demonstrates in innumerable ways his mas- 
tery of symphonic form 

8 . Working MITHODS Although many of Dvorak's 
sketches are lost, enough have survived to provide a 
valuable insight into his creative proces.sc.s. He generally 
showed both starting and finishing dates on his sketches 
as well as on his scores. Using one or two staves, he 
normally made an extended sketch of an entire work 
before beginning to prepare the full score. He also made 
preliminary and supplementary sketches; in the former 
he drafted or moulded a theme, and in the latter he 
corrected or reshaped a passage with which he was 
dissatisfied. The first sketch for the first theme of the 
finale of the Eighth Symphony was very different from 
the definitive version, which emerged only with the 
seventh sketch and needed two more for its completion. 
Besides using his American sketchbooks for extended 
sketches, he jotted down in them many other musical 
ideas as they occurred to him, most of them in a rather 
rudimentary slate. Numerous themes that went into the 
American works can be found here, as can the Rusalka 


motif, which he did not need to use for several years- 
there are others that he did not use at all. The earliest 
version of the motto theme of the Ninth Symphony was 
rather .stiff and in F major, not the eventual E minor 

The continuous, extended sketches reveal the way 
Dvorak shaped and reshaped his movements. Extensive 
deletions show his dissatisfaction with much of what he 
had sketched. The Seventh Symphony, for example 
caused him a great deal of trouble, and he rejected whole 
pages of early drafts; the scherzo was originally in 3/4 
time, not 6/4, indicating that he conceived it as a fur- 
iant. He sketched the Largo of the Ninth Symphony m 
C. but later noticed that a series of chords with which he 
had been experimenting could be used to modulate from 
E. the tonic of the first movement, to D^?, the key of his 
earliest sketch of the english horn melody; he therefore 
used the chords as a bridge and rewrote the slow 
movement in D(>, an unusual choice of key He had 
sketched and scored his Piano Trio in F minor by 31 
March 1883, but a comparison with Ifie published ver- 
sion reveals so many differences that itj is apparent ihai 
he felt the need to revi.se it completely! before he could 
allow It to be published. Other works cyme more casil\ 
and spontaneously than these He alway|S had plenty of 
ideas, though some of them needed polishing, and as .1 
rule he worked relatively quickly. Although he did not 
find composition a straightforward matter, he had, like 
Schubert, the enviable gift of making his music sound 
if It came naturally to him. 

9 OPt RAS Dvoiak's interest in opera was aiouscd 
during his student days and was further stimulated b\ 
his participation in performances of the Italian. hrenLli 
German and the lew Czech operas that wete in ihi 
repertory during his nine-year membership ol the 
Provisional Theatre orche.slra When he resigned tnmi ii 
he was already working on his second opera llis inter 
esl in, and appreciation of. opera increased over ihi 
years, but beeau.se he lacked a natural instinct lordram.i 
It was hardly possible for him to portray chardctei'' 
convincingly and handle dramatic situations ellcclncK 
until he had achieved, through his instrumental niusit. 
sufficient mastery in conveying a broad and compicheii 
sive range of mood, expression and emotion Lyiieai 
lather than dramatic elements are thus generally mori 
prominent in his operas He was never able entireiv u 
overcome his innate handicap, and it is primarily lor 
this reason that, despite their admirable qualities and tin 
great affection in which Rusalka is held in C'zecbo 
Slovakia, his last five operas rank lower than his hncsi 
orchestral and chamber works. 

Even though there is no spoken dialogue in any oi 
Dvorak's coimc operas, he did not often resort to 
recitative. In most of his operas the mu.sic is conunllou^. 
although m those of the 1870s the division into number'' 
is obvious enough, and even in the late works there aic 
some important set pieces. In his first two operas he 
attempted to follow closely in Wagner’s footsteps but 
then moved sharply in the direction of Weber ami 
Lortzing, only to return, with greater success, 
Wagnerian methods when revising Dinutrij and Tin' 
Jacohm and composing his last three op)eras. It 
normal for him to employ a limited number ot remmi' 
scence themes in his work; in Rusalka and Armidu tnc) 
can be more accurately described as leitmotifs. He olten 
showed the influence of Smetana, who initiated whaMJ 
acknowledged as the modem Czech musical style 
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tor him. Notwithstanding the claims of contemporary 
critics, Dahbor contains scarcely a hint of Wagnerian 
tendencies So Dvorak’s Alfred (1870) and the earliest 
version of King and Charcoal Burner (1871) are the 
earliest attempts by a Czech composer to write operas 
in accordance with Wagner's pnnciples. Neither was 
performed at the time, and they do little more than show 
his keen interest in the most modern techniques and the 
daunting task he was prepared to set himself before he 
had acquired the skill and experience essential for its 
successful completion. 

The first change of style in Dvorak’s operatic output 
came when, in 1874, he set King and Charcoal Burner 
for the second time in a simple folk style, in keeping 
with the origin of the libretto as a puppet play. He added 
a splendid ballad for the King in Act 1 for the 1881 
performance, and revised the opera in 1887 after the 
libretto had been redrafted: he rewrote mueh of Act 3, 
and since its music became stronger, more dramatic and 
far more continuous, there are some inconsistencies of 
style. He showed growing confidence in the one-act 
comedy The Stubborn Lovers (1874) and was reason- 
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ably successful in matching a witty libretto, notable for 
its symmetries, with witty music. The conversational 
style over a continuous orchestral line which informs 
the two quartets and nearly all of the duet for Tonik and 
jlericha was almost certainly suggested by Smetana's 
The Two Widows. The opera is dominated by the buffo 
bass Reficha, who has an affinity with Kecal in The 
Bartered Bride. BeneS-Sumavsky's libretto for the five- 
act opera Vanda (1875) is trite and its Polish subject 
unreasonably inflated, so the opera was doomed from 
the start. By giving the mam musical interest to the 
orchestra rather than to the singers, Dvofak returned to 
some extent to Wagnerian methods, but the metamor- 
phosis of the Vanda theme in various situations is 
reminiscent of Liszt. The plot of The Cunning Peasant 
(1877) obviously stems from Le nozzc di f'lgaro 
and also owes something to The Bartered Bride It is 
an exuberant work, with ample opportunities for big 
ensembles and dances, and the colourful score is 
strongly influenced by Czech folk music. Five recurring 
themes are associated with particular characters, most 
of whom, however, have no distinct, recognizable 
musical personality. 

Until a good and really demanding text came his way, 
Dvofak had no real incentive to come to grips with the 
problem of opera, but a few weeks after completing the 
Sixth Symphony he received such a libretto Although 
the libretto of Dimitrij corresponds in general outline 
with those of the then outmoded grand operas of 
Meyerbeer (and there are a few other weaknesses), it is 
well wntten, the mam characters are clearly drawn and 
well contrasted, and it provides some strong dramatic 
situations. The subject forms a sequel to that of Boris 
Godunov^ but Dvofak did not know Musorgsky’s opera. 
The score of Dimitri), composed m 1881 2, is nch m 
melody, especially m Xenia’s scenes. The chorus and the 
big ensembles for the mam characters are handled well, 
the conflict between the Poles and the Russians, a 
double chorus, being particularly vivid. There is far 
more assurance and musical richness here than m any of 
the earlier operas. Dvofak at first hesitated over setting 
Cervinkova's libretto for The Jacobin but warmed to the 
subject when he realized how strongly Benda, the 
schoolmaster musician, reminded him of Lichmann, his 
teacher at Zlonice. He composed the opera m 1887 8 
but m 1897 revi.sed and reshaped Act 3, which con- 
sequently contains the most mature music. In general a 
spirit of gaiety and humour prevails m Act 1, and 
sentimental charm informs the handling of the singing 
rehearsal in Act 2. The kernel of the plot, however, 
centres on the count's intention to disinherit his son 
Bohu§ becau.se of his revolutionary tendencies. Dvofak 
handled this situation with remarkable psychological 
insight, enhanced by the spanng use of a melodic frag- 
ment that becomes an e.ssential part of the lullaby that 
Julie sings in order to revive m the count memones of 
his deceased wife and infant son. 

Dvorak's reawakened and intensified interest in 
Wagner can be clearly seen in his last three operas. The 
last vestiges of formal recitative vani.sh, and there is far 
more continuity. Since there is little declamatory writ- 
ing, these works are still essentially lyrical, and dances 
have a natural place in them. The leitmotifs are often 
concise and are used with greater consistency than 
before. All three of these operas turn to the world of 
fantasy: fairy tales form the basis of the first two, and 
magic is prominent m the third. 


There is an abundance of animation, wit and gaiety m 
Kate and the Devil (1898-9), even though the oppres- 
sion of the villagers necessarily casts a deep shadow at 
times. Dvofak depicted his characters well, from the 
garrulous Kate to the quaintly comic Lucifer. An excep- 
tion is the princess, who presented a problem he found 
difficult to solve: she is regarded with bitterness by her 
subjects, but she does not appear until Act 3, by which 
time .she is frightened and already in a contrite mood 
Following Smetana's example. Dvofak transformed 
some of his themes to make them serve .several different 
functions. The bagpipe tune is changed to symboli/e 
Kate's sharp tongue and becomes the basis for a waltz at 
the inn and some dances in Hell. Similarly the motif of 
Hell and the devils assumes various forms, perhaps the 
most striking of which accompanies the description of 
Lucifer's fine red castle Rusalka (1900) is a spaciously 
and symphonically conceived work. Dvofak evidently 
found the spirits of river and lake and of the woods the 
mo.st fa.scinaling elements in it, for it is tl^y, rather than 
the prince, the foreign princess or the corfuc gamekeeper 
and scullion, who dominate the opera Rqsalka, the frail, 
lovelorn heroine, her grotesque, melancholy father, 
ruler of the underwater kingdom, and .Jezibaba, the 
witch, who IS prepared to invoke her magic arts lor 
Rusalka only so long as the penalties are understood, 
are all more real than the royal pair of humans, and 
their hopes and fears arc expressed against a responsive 
and colourful backcloth (d singing and dancmj: 
sprites 

Dvofak wrote his la.st opera, Armida (1902 3), when 
his enthusiasm for Wagner was at its height He used in 
it a large number of leitmotifs, which throughout the 
work are constantly changed and adapted to new cir- 
cumstances The subject olTered splendid opportunities 
for creating rounded characteis The vicissitudes ol 
Rinuldo and his eventually achieving full stature as a 
C'hristian warrior arc .strongly underlined m the music 
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as are Armida’s principal characteristics, feminine 
charm and determination to fight for her own cause. The 
powerful Ismen is vividly portrayed and is given some 
of the strongest music in the opera, but the lesser char- 
acters are not nearly so convincing. Vrchlicky’s version 
of the story differs from Tasso’s at numerous points; 
Armida meets her death on the battlefield in precisely 
the same circumstances as Clonnda did at the hands of 
Tancred, and there is indeed dramatic justification for 
this, but the reliance on magic seems excessive and may 
have caused the opera to be less frequently performed 
than the high quality of much of the music warrants 

10 Choral WORKS A number o( Dvorak's large-scale 
choral works played a significant part in his artistic 
development and growing reputation. The Hymn the 
Heirs of the White Mountain^ which he twice revised as 
the demand for his music increased abroad, brought him 
his first public success The Stabat mater was in great 
demand among choral societies in several countries, and 
[he Spectre’s ffnde, which had its first American per- 
formance at Providence, Rhode Island, only three 
months after its spectacular success at Birmingham in 
IK85, was much admired in the English-speaking world 
during Dvorak’s lifetime By contrast, St Ludmilla, on 
which he had laboured hard and which he considered to 
be one of his finest works, proved to be a failure with the 
public 

The Hymn' the Heirs of the White Mountain (1872) 
showed promise for the future rather than outstanding 
achievement. It is a setting of seven verses of a poem by 
Viltv.slav Halek, the earlier part of which expresses the 
sorrows of the C/echs in the wake of their defeat of 
lh2(), there follows a call for the loyalty, courage and 
heroism needed to bring about the rebirth of the nation 
The death in September 1875 of Dvorak's .second child, 
when two days old, prompted him to begin sketching his 
Siahat mater five months later, but possibly this was not 
the only reason, for he was a simple, devout Catholic 
who by 1892 had set all of the other major lilurgieal 
texts, with the exception of the Moftnificat. He did not 
score the Stabat mater until late in 1877, shortly after 
losing two more children His approach to the composi- 
tion of this work was that of an instrumental composer 
he produced a scries of balanced forms and reintroduced 
some of the opening music in the final number but with a 
dramatic alteration at a climax The first of the ten 
numbers is the most impressive and almost certainly 
the most deeply felt It begins with rising octaves, which 
appear to point towards the cross, and then slow and 
partly chromatic descents lead towards the figure of 
Mary Not all the music in other sections matches the 
words so well, but there arc some notable passages, 
particularly at the end of ‘Fac, ut ardcat', in the simple 
ind charming ‘Tui nati vulneratT and in the highly 
individual Tnflammatus’ 

The dramatic cantata The Spectre’s Bride (1884) 
came midway between the operas Dimitrif and The 
Jacobin. It is a setting of a ballad by K. J. Erben whose 
macabre subject, so characteristic of the early Romantic 
P®nod, has probably discouraged performances in the 
20th century. Dvofak allotted the narrative to a solo 
^ass and the chorus, and the parts of the maiden and the 
Vernon bridegroom to a soprano and a tenor. The work 
rather more stylized than his operas; as one would 
^^peci in an impiortant work by him from this period, it 
melodious, colourful and rich in invention. A promin- 


ent element is a theme announced at the beginning which 
e ps to unify the cantata but is not used consistently in 
any specific context 

The oratorio St Ludmilla, written in 188.V-f>. 

IS planned on a large scale and along monumental lines; 
the choruses often give strong reminders of fiandelian 
methods. Except for the powerful chorus in Russian 
style at the beginning of the third part, Dvofak appears 
to have been less at ease in the Christian choruses than 
the pagan ones, the first of which is especially fine. He 
invariably fell a natural sympathy with his heroines, and 
Ludmilla is no exception, for she has the best solo arias. 
Her personal theme is not heard until after she has been 
converted, two other motifs symbolize light (both pagan 
and C hnstian) and the cross. 

Dvofak composed the Mass in D for the consecration 
of Josef Hlavka’s private chapel in 1887. It is a 
relatively small-scale work, expressing his direct, sin- 
cere lesponse to the text, and it is slightly coloured with 
rystoral elements The Requiem (1890) was a far 
greater challenge to him. A four-note chromatic, syn- 
copated motto theme, reminiscent of the fugue subject of 
the second Kyrie of Bach’s Mass in B minor, appears in 
almost all sections of the work Ciiven the awe and 
solemnity with which Dvofak approached the text, it 
could perhaps signify a sorrowful questioning of the 
mystery of life and death, but he made no attempt at the 
time to express m words his thoughts on the subject. 
There is more than a touch of drama at appropriate 
moments, with splendid climaxes in the ‘Quam olim 
Abrahac' fugue and in the Agnus Dei at the words ‘Cum 
sanctis tuis in aeternum’, after which there is an ethereal 
close In general there is a strong vein of lyricism, which 
IS specially telling m the Gradual and ‘Recordarc’, in the 
quiet sections of the ‘C'onfutatis’ and above all in the 
(>ffcrior> Instead ol acknowledging in his Te Deum the 
three natural divisions of the canticle. Dvorak gave it 
loui .sections corresponding superficially to the four 
movements of a symphony The prayer ‘Dignare, 
Domine' has a particularly expressive melodic line for 
.solo soprano; m several other places the ba,sis of the 
music IS pentatonic or tctratonic The work opens with a 
joyful peal of sound over a double pedal which returns 
at the end of the first section and again in the final 
‘Alleluia’ 

II ORt'HHSI RAL WORKS. 

(i) Introduction Dvorak's admiration for the music of 
Mozart and Beethoven and his great love for Schubert 
led him towards symphonic composition on more or 
less Classical lines before his emergence as a nationalist 
composer, and this predilection was reinforced by his 
warm friendship with Brahms. It was only towards the 
end of his career that, prompted by his sympathetic 
response to Czech folklore, he turned to the newer and 
rather more fashionable symphonic poem, which nation- 
alist composers normally preferred. He had, however, 
found an outlet for his national aspirations much earlier 
in the Slavonic Dances, Slavonic Rhapsodies and 
Hussite Overture and in individual movements in the 
symphonies and Violin Concerto. For all the enormous, 
and justified, popularity of the Ninth Symphony, a work 
which has been accepted in areas where the rest of his 
music is scarcely known, there can be little doubt that 
the highest achievements of his creative career are the 
Seventh Symphony and tne Cello Concerto. 

(ii) The symphonies. Even though they have certain 
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ments, Dvorak’s first two symphonies, written in 1865, 
are unlikely to find a permanent place in the orchestral 
repertory. The main theme of no. 1 became the principal 
theme of several of the piano Silhouettes^ completed in 
1879, and the finale of no.2 contains a clear anticipation 
of the important motif of the water sprites m Rusalka. 
Wagnerian influences are prominent in the three- 
movement Symphony no. 3 in £[7 (1873) but are almost 
wholly absent from no.4 in D minor ( 1 874), except in the 
Andante sostenuto, where clarinets, bassoons and brass 
present at the outset a theme that might almost be a 
direct quotation from Wagner. At this stage Dvorak had 
not solved the problem of form. The first movement of 
no. 3 is unorthodox for instance, in the definitive ver- 
sion the second .subject is not recapitulated but it has a 
splendidly broad sweep. Uncomfortable indications that 
the coda has already begun interrupt progress in the 
middle of the slow movement of no.4. The finale of no.3 
is invigorating thanks to its unceasing animation, but in 
that of no.4 there are suggestions that too much has 
been attempted with the mam theme. There is a thematic 
link between the first movement and slow movement of 
no.3, and the scherzo of no.4 contains a reference to the 
main theme of the first movement. 

The Symphony no. 5 in F (1875; published as no.3) 
provides remarkable evidence of Dvorak's growing mas- 
tery; it is significant that he found it unnecessary to alter 
the design of any of the quick movements when he 
prepared it for publication 12 years later. The key ol the 
Andante, A minor, is of some structural importance m 
that the finale begins in it and avoids establishing the 
tonic for more than 50 bars. The drama of this 
movement is thus much enhanced, as it also is by a 
particularly powerful development section. The coda 
includes subtle hints of the main theme of the first 
movement, which eventually returns on the trombones 
Dvorak wrote the Symphony no.6 in D (published as 
no.l) on the crest of his first nationalist phase in 1880 
As has been mentioned above, the first and last 
movements owe something to Brahms’s symphony in 
the same key, and Beethoven’s influence is felt too, 
particularly in the opening of the Adagio, which recalls 
the slow movement of the Choral Symphony. The work 
IS nevertheless highly characteristic of Dvorak himself: 
it is nch in themes, and although it is planned on clas- 
sical lines It modulates freely, the second subject group 
of the first movement being in B minor and major. 
National colouring is most apparent in the scherzo, 
which for the first time in a symphony is a funant; it is, 
moreover, one of Dvorak's finest. 

Whereas the D major Symphony can be seen as the 
work of a contented and confident man with a keen 
enjoyment of life, the Symphony no. 7 in D minor 
(1884-5; published as no.2) seems to be that of one who 
has battled with his conscience and experienced tragedy. 
The Piano Trio in F minor of 1883 was Dvorak’s first 
work in an epic manner, but in the symphony he probed 
to even greater emotional depths, showed even greater 
mastery in the design and in the opinion of many 
produced his greatest work in this form. The strong, 
concise development, the compression of the recapitula- 
tion and the tension in the coda are particular strengths 
of the first movement. The tranquillity of the opening 
of the Poco adagio is succe^ed by questioning, 
melancholy and a brief storm. The scherzo, though 
barred in 6/4 time, retains much of the character of a 
furiant, the prevailing mood of which is relieved by a 


charming trio. The heroic spirit that dominates the sym- 
phony IS instantly apparent in the finale, and it continues 
almost uninterruptedly until the powerful peroration 
resolves on a major chord. 

The Symphony no. 8 in G (1889; published as no,4) is 
by contrast a genial and relaxed work, abounding in 
Czech feeling. The sombre mood of the introduction 
soon passes, and even though the second theme stems 
from it the first movement is dominated by the delight- 
fully fresh theme announced by the flute. There are 
contrasts of mood and colour in the Adagio; in the C 
major section the de.scending scales suggest a cimbalom 
The finale is a set of variations constructed on an experi- 
mental and not altogether satisfactory design. 

While working on the Symphony no. 9 in E minor, 
‘From the New World' (1893, published as no 5), 
Dvorak stated ‘The influence of America can be felt 
by anyone who has “a nose” ’. In saying later that it was 
really ‘a study or .sketch for a longer work’, he had m 
mind his projected composition on . The Song of 
Hiawatha. The dance of Pau-Puk-Kcewip lay behind the 
scherzo, and Minnehaha's funeral may hlave inspired the 
Largo. He explained that the title of the work simply 
signified ‘Impressions and greetings f^om the New 
World’. Although some American infludnccs are obvi- 
ou.s. It remains fundamentally Czech It is Dvorak’s 
only work with a motto theme in every movement He 
has been cnticized for introducing into the finale a pro- 
ccs.sion of themes from earlier movements, but the elec' 
inlying impact of the climax of this movement - and ol 
the symphony - is undeniable the motto theme re- 
appears angrily, the introduction to the Largo ‘strides 
over the world like Wagner’s Wolan' (Tovey), the Largo 
and scher/o themes pair off, and the motto and the lin.ilc' 
theme combine to produce extremely astringent har- 
mony 

(ill) Other orchestral works. The Piano Concerto in (j 
minor (1876) is written on commendable Beelhovcniaii 
lines and has a number of attractive features but is noi 
very successful either as a virtuoso composition for the 
instrument or as a work of art. The Violin Concerto in 
A minor (1879-80) is more rewarding. Joachim, to 
whom the work is dedicated, helped Dvofak with the 
solo part but he never played it. The concerto was a 
product of the nationalist enthusiasm that coloured tht* 
D major Symphony in 1880. The main theme and a 
subsidiary theme of the linal sonata rondo arc in furiani 
rhythm, and the central episode is a dumka. Dvorak's 
decision at the end of the first movement to proceed 
directly to the Adagio after only a few bars ol 
recapitulation (despite having been advised not to do so> 
was probably unwise; for one thing it prevented the 
exploitation of the interesting idea of bars 78-85. 

A composer normally wntes a cello concerto with 
good cause, and in the case of his B minor concerto 
(1894-5) Dvofak waited many months before compi.v- 
ing with the request for one from Wihan. His being n 
string player himself was an initial advantage: he had 
had valuable experience of problems of orchestral 
balance and blend and thus knew that the quiet playing j 
of the cello in the Adagio could be tellingly suppod^ 
by three trombones, which he needed elsewhere in tha 
movement for some menacing passages in minor key* 
The invention in the concerto is exceptionally t* 
the second subject of the first movement, for examp c 
the soloist takes up the beautiful melody of the hor 
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from the tutti, plays spiccato arpeggios on an ambiguous 
harmonic framework, presents a new melodious idea in 
F# as well as a bold chordal motif, and converses briefly 
with a trio of horns before leading up to the climax. The 
omission of the expected first subject and transition in 
the recapitulation is probably Dvorak’s most bnlliant 
and dramatic example of short-circuiting. The coda of 
the rondo recalls the main theme of this movement. 

The Symphonic Variations (1877) are a vivid witness 
to Dvorak's growing powers, imagination and resource 
during the years between the fifth and sixth symphonies, 
and the Scherzo caprUcioso (1883) is a brilliantly suc- 
cessful exemplar of another of his most productive 
periods. The Hussite Overture from the same year 
makes use of two celebrated tunes, the 15lh-ccntury 
Svatx Viiclave (‘St Wenceslas’) melody and the Hussite 
hymn Ktoz fsu bozi hofovnice (‘Those who aic God's 
warriors’), in addition to original material which absorbs 
elements from them The development section 
represents a battle from which the Czechs emerge trium- 
phant, so the main theme is then recapitulated in C 
major instead of in the original C minor. The three 
overtures of 1891 2. In Nature's Realm, Carnival and 
Othello, are a manifestation of Dvorak's belief that 
Nature was created by the Almighty, but was in another 
sense also the giver of life, which can be both beautiful 
and ugly. A theme representing Nature appears in all 
three The exhilaration and verve of C'arnnal have 
helped to make it one ot Dvorak’s most familiar works, 
but the strongly dramatic Othello in particular has not 
received the attention it deserves The references in the 
nianuscnpt score to several points in Shakespeare's 
iiagcdy show that he conceived the overture progiam- 
nialically 

In the lour symphonic poems based on Erben's bal- 
lads (1896). themes are associated with characters or 


becomes more animated it resembles a kvapik (‘galop’), 
and It also contains elements of the skodnd and vrtdk 
(dance in a rapid 2/4). The finer second set (1886) 
displays a greater artistry and maturity. 

(iv) Orchestration. For the most part Dvorak relied on 
the standard orchestra of the period but augmented it 
slightly from time to lime. The Third, Eighth and Ninth 
symphonies and several other works besides require an 
english horn, and the Fifth includes a ba.ss clarinet, but 
the double bassoon does not appear in the orchestral 
works until the Suite m A of 1895. He seldom wrote for 
the harp, but he used it in the Scherzo capriccioso. He 
did not use any of the less common percussion 
instruments until he reached the symphonic poems. To 
cite an example from outside the orchestral works, the 
cflective use he made of Fontaine-Besson's improved 
double bass clarinet in the striking passage for english 
horn, bass clarinet, bassoons, cellos, two harps and 
other instruments describing the red castle in Hell in 
Kate and the Devil is an indication that he was alive to 
new developments. He had an instinctive feeling for 
orchestral colour He was particularly successful in his 
imaginative use of the flute and piccolo as can be seen in 
The Cfolden Spinnwfi-wheel and the gentle, thoughtful 
responses made by the piccolo m the trio of the Sixth 
Symphony, By means of tremolos for the flutes and an 
oboe and rapidly reiterated notes on the harp he 
convincingly suggested the cooing of the bird in The 
Wild Dove. The final four-note chord for pianissimo 
divided double basses in the Largo of the Ninth 
Symphony is most effective, and the felicitous use of 
pianissimo strings, a muted horn (doubling the second 
violins) and echoes from the flute makes the 14th 
variation one of the most memorable in the Symphonic 
Variations (see ex. 6) 


other important elements in the dramas, just as in the 
operas Dvorak arrived at those of 'The Golden Spinning- 
wheel by setting the poet's actual lines to music, follow- 
ing the example of Lis/t and Smetana he transformed 
ihc king's theme to make it appropriate for the wicked 
stepmother and also for the mysterious, kindly old man, 
hut notwithstanding such subtleties he appears to have 
lollowed the complex tale too faithfully The Water 
(luhlin, which illustrates the tale in seven short scenes 
jnd a coda, is planned in the form of a rondo. By 
uintrasl, the lengthy repetition at the beginning of The 
\non Witch shows Dvofak temporarily rejecting a pre- 
cise representation of the ballad for the sake of an initial 
miiMcal balance. In the rest of the work he brings the 
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remaining stanzas to life vividly and dramatically. The 
li'/W Dove, which adheres closely to the ballad, falls 
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nuturally into four scenes and an epilogue 
There is much of interest in Dvofikk’s other orches- 




iral works, from the two serenades, one for strings, the 
either mainly for wind, to more overtly nationalist works 
''uch as the Czech Su:te and the three Slavonic 
Rhapsodies and the two sets of Slavonic Dances, 
^•nginally written for piano duet. The latter have a 
Wial significance, because they draw attention to his 
&reat interest in his country's folk music, and the first 
(1878) provided him with ihc opportunity of 
<^cvcloping some important characteristics of his 
^'Jlional and personal style. He was not particularly 
^tinccmed to keep strictly to one type of dance within a 
piece, the seventh dance, for instanc*e, starts in the 
''lylc of a Moravian tetka (dance in duple time); when it 
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12. OlAMBfR M13SIC. Dvorak was strongly drawn to- 
wards chamber music, for he was a viola player and 
greatly admired the work of the Classical masters. It is 
hardly surprising, then, that his op. 1 is a string quintet 
and his op. 2 a string quartet and that he compo^d 
chamber works throughout almost the whole of his 
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creative life. Among them are several that are im- 
perishable and stand worthily alongside the best of his 
orchestral works. The finest is surely the Piano Trio 
in F minor, op. 65, where he strove to give of his very 
best and produced one of the most outstanding of all 
his works. Those from his nationalist phases contain 
Czech dances and dance rhythms and the characteristic 
Dvofakian dumka\ there are notable examples in the 
String Sextet, the op.5I String Quartet, the perennially 
fresh Piano Quintet and the highly original Dumky Trio. 
Three works date from his American period. 

Dvorak is known to have completed almost 40 cham- 
ber works for vanous combinations. The same kind of 
problems beset him here as in other areas of his work. 
He was unable at first to organize his material satisfac- 
torily and avoid prolixity, and until he was able to keep 
Wagner's influence in check no solution seemed pos- 
sible. At present the authentic, unedited score of the 
Siring Quartet in F minor op.9 (1873) is missing, so 
there is no evidence at this important stage in his 
development. But the work that followed in the same 
year, the String Quartet in A minor op, 12, appears to 
have been the real turning-point. He planned it in five 
continuous sections but decided to transform it into a 
conventional four-movement work and then failed to 
complete it. His next quartet op. 16, again m A minor, is 
orthodox but rather uninteresting. Because of some 
operatic associations, its unusual textures and the casual 
arrangement of keys in the first movement, the String 
Quintet in G op 77 (1875) is rather exceptional for a 
chamber work, the scherzo is a delightful piece There 
followed three works including piano, the first two of 
which also date from 1875 The piano writing in all 
three contains an unusually large number of parallel 
passages in the treble and bass, and there are frequent 
overtones of salon music. The Trio in Bb op 21 is well 
proportioned without a single weak movement, and 
there is a naturalness about the musical thought The 
first movement of the Quartet in D op. 23 is attractive, 
and the plaintive variations have a simple charm, but the 
experimental third movement, a combination of scher/o 
(3/8) and finale (4/4), is poorly integrated. The promin- 
ence of minor keys in the Tno in G minor op.26 
(1876) can be attnbuted to Dvorak’s distress at the 
death of a daughter, further manifested in the unrest 
caused by the use of conflicting rhythms in the first 
movement; the Largo and the scherzo are the most 
satisfactory movements in this uneven work. There is a 
wistful charm in the first movement of the Stnng 
Quartet in E op. 80, another work affected by Dvofak’s 
feelings of melancholy in 1876. As in other slow 
movements of this period, the Andante con moto sug- 
gests the mood of a dumka: its two themes arc effec- 
tively combined in the coda. Dvofak’s improving crafts- 
manship is more apparent in the String Quartet in D 
minor op. .34 (1877). The plaintive and slightly 
Schubertian first movement is finely wrought, and its 
development, which starts with a beautiful shift of key, 
rises to an unexpected climax. In this movement and 
also in the Adagio the second theme grows out of the 
first, and that of the opening movement is beautifully 
grafted into the coda of the Adagio. Polka rhythm and 
the suggestion of a skodnd had occurred in the finales of 
the piano trios opp.21 and 26, but in this quartet 
Dvofak for the first time made a whimsical polka serve 
as a scherzo. 

The String Sextet in A op.48 (1878) is fully repre- 


sentative of Dvorak's national style and was his first 
chamber work to attract attention abroad. The second 
movement is a highly original dumka in D minor with 
the rhythm of a polka; the scherzo is called a furiant, 
but it is not a very typical one. The finale is an attractive 
set of variations on a theme which, surprisingly, is m B 
minor, and it slips into A only towards its final cadence, 
Dvofak modelled his fourth variation on one from 
Beethoven’s op. 74 Quartet. The opening bars of the 
String Quartet in Eb op.51 (1878-9) were probably 
influenced by a recollection of the beginning of 
Mendelssohn’s Octet, which is in the same key; they 
nevertheless have a marked individuality (see ex 7) 

Rx 7 Stnnp Quartet in E|» op 51 

Ailcpritto m.i non troppu 
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National elements arc again conspicuous Polka rhythm 
soon appears and also foims the basis of the second 
subject, a contrast oi moods occurs in the dcvclopm^Mii 
when the main theme in augmentation is accompanied 
by the polka theme The second movement, with Us ind 
ancholy tone and scherzo-likc interludes, is a lypit.d 
Dvofakian dumka, and the vivacious finale shows Uh 
influence of Czech leaping dances. 

In his Violin Sonata in F op.57 (1880) Dvorak 
reversed the normal practice by writing a yearning and 
questioning first subject and an animated second subject 
influenced by Czech dances; in the finale the dance 
element becomes the dominant factor. When writing the 
String Quartet in C op.6l in 1881 for the Hellmcs 
berger Quartet, Dvofak may have kept national de- 
ments to a minimum because he was aware that a sec- 
tion of the Viennese public harboured prejudices against 
the Czechs; they are confined to the trio of the scher?^ 
and the finale. This modification of his mu.sical sian ■ 
point may have been an advantage at that time, 
the quartet is one of his best. The Poco adagio, 'v* 
its fascinatingly syncopated texture, was 
intended to form part of the Violin Sonata. ma 
theme of the first movement paves the way for a 



use of key, and Dvof&k is at his most audacious in the 
foreshortened recapitulation, very little of which is in 
the tonic. The theme of the scherzo is derived from a 
motif from the first movement. 

The Piano Trio in F minor op.65 (1883) marks a 
decisive step forward in Dvorak’s artistic career and 
offers a foretaste of the epic style that he so splendidly 
realized two years later in the Seventh Symphony Its 
intensity of feeling and seriousness of purpose are 
unmistakable. He had begun no previous work with a 
theme possessing such immense possibilities (see ex.8). 

Ex H Piano Trio in t minor op f)S 
Allegro ma non Iroppo 
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The Teratto in C op.74 (1887) is a modest work 
but beautifully written tor the two violins and viola. The 
scherz^ is a splendid /urw/ir. The finale is a set of vana- 
tions based on a theme with constantly shifting tonality, 
which leads eventually to the tonic minor. The Piano 
guinlel in A op.81. composed m the same year, 
epitomizes the quintessential features of Dvorak's 
music, melody and counter-melody, vital rhythm, varied 
and colourlul scoring, a variety of moods ranging from 
sorrow to gaiety, and the skill of a craftsman allied to 
the sensitivity of an artist In the first movement there 
arc characteristic changes from major to minor, and the 
second subject is recapitulated in the submediant. The 
Andante con molo is a particularly fine dumka, but the 
so-called funant that follows has no obvious connection 
with that dance The quintet appears to have stolen the 
limelight from the scarcely less admirable Piano Quartet 
in F[> op 87 (1889) The conflict of moods between 
piano and strings in the first movement is resolved 
towards the end The Lento is unusually rich in themes 
and spans a wide emotional range. Following a 
procedure foreshadowed in the Terzetto, the good- 
humoured finale is m the tonic minor The Piano Trio 
op 90 (the Dumky, 1890-91) consists of a series of six 
dumkw all in different keys and the majority in binary 
lorm Most start with a slow meditative section and 
continue at a much fa.ster pace. It was bold of Dvorak to 
adopt this unique, daringly simple plan, and he executed 
it with keen imagination and considerable resource, giv- 
ing each dumka a distinct individuality and colouring 
The first ot the three chamber works Dvorak wrote in 
the USA, all of them in 1893, is the String Quartet in F 
op.96 (the ‘American’). Although he modelled the open- 
ing bars on the beginning of Smetana’s F-'irst Quartet, he 
created an entirely difl'crcnt mood. Several of the themes 
have pentatonic tendencies, but few are strictly penta- 
tonic The crowning glory of the work is the Lento, 
which, with its plaintive, soaring violin melody, is a 
most effective foil to the animation that prevails in the 
rest of the work. The theme at bars 21-4 in the Scherzo 
IS adapted from a birdsong that Dvorak heard in the 
Iowa woodlands The String Quintet in Ej? op.97 also 
includes some ‘primitive’ features, for example, the 
motif at bars 63 4 of the first movement is a trans- 
formed fragment of Indian song. The outstanding 
movement is the Larghetto, a set of variations that 
follow's Haydn’s example m having a double theme, in 
Ab minor and major Dvorak had originally drafted the 



After the striving development, fresh tension is engen- 
ticred in the recapitulation, and in the coda a new. 
poignant version of the main theme is heard. A most 
eloquent reference to this theme occurs at the end of the 
Poco adagio. In the Allegretto grazioso the tendency 
towards pathos is ameliorated by some entrancing 
cro&s-rhythms. Even the second subject of the finale is in 
key, though eventually yet another version of 
principal theme establishes the tonic major and 
^tiishes the last vestiges of conflict. 


second one as a tune for the American national hymn. 
My counirv, 'tis of thee. The third work written in 
America is the delightful Violin Sonatina in G op. 100, 
whose themes again lend to be ‘primitive’. The 
Larghetto (the title ‘Indian Lament' is unauthorized) is 
specially appealing, and so is the E major melody in the 
finale 

Finally there are the two stnng quartets that Dvorak 
composed in 1895 after he returned home from the 
USA, which arc among the finest of all his chamber 
works. The first movement of the Quartet in G op. 106 
has a number of unexpected features, including a pas- 
sage in B during the Bb second subject, and the quaint 
transformation of the main theme when it is 
recapitulated after the masterly development section. 
The Adagio ma non troppo, one of Dvorak’s most 
deeply felt slow movements, is, like the slow movement 
of op.97, a senes of variations on alternating themes, 
this lime in Eb major and minor. Its climax, a powerful 
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affirmation in C, was undoubtedly suggested by the 
similar passage in the same key in Smetana's first quar- 
tet. The second subject of the first movement is recalled 
in the finale. Even if the Quartet in A|? op. 105 has no 
movement to compare with the Adagio of the G major 
Quartet, it is a particularly satisfying work as a whole. 

In the first movement the second limb of the theme 
attracts attention; it is surely no coincidence that rather 
similar harmony in the same key had occurred at the 
end of the slow movement of Smetana’s E minor Quartet. 
The scherzo of op. 105 is a superb furiant, whose trio 
makes use of two themes from the opera The Jacobin. 

In his earlier chamber works Dvorak made no at- 
tempt to exploit the potential of the piano in more than a 
very limited way By the time he reached the Violin 
Sonata, however, he had overcome that deficiency, and 
in the works that followed, the F minor and Dumky 
Trios, the Piano Quintet and the Piano Quartet in E^, he 
wrote much more confidently and effectively, with a 
genuine understanding of keyboard idiom and an ap- 
preciation of the vast range of mood and expression of 
which the piano is capable. His being a viola player was 
a considerable advantage in that it helped him to write 
idiomatically for the strings. It does not, however, ex- 
plain fully why his chamber works possess an indefin- 
able quality, more apparent to the players than to the 
listener, which is due largely to their stnkingly 
individual textures. 

Piano music Dvorak made no claim to be more 
than an average pianist, but in that capacity he par- 
ticipated in performances of his own chamber music 
from time to time, and in particular he undertook a long 
tour in 1892, during which the Dumky Trio was invari- 
ably the central item in the programme In his piano 
works he shed the salon style which is a conspicuous 
feature of his early chamber music with piano and even- 
tually showed himself to be a gifted and imaginative 
composer for the instrument. 

Dvorak favoured dances and characteristic or mood 
pieces in his output for piano and wrote only one longer 
work, the Theme with Variations in A^ op .16, dating 
from 1876, the year of his first significant piano works. 
He took particular care over it. As is evident in the first 
and third variations in particular, he borrowed some 
ideas from the variations in Beethoven’s Sonata op.26 in 
the same key. Since he felt there was no need for the 
variations to adhere strictly to the form of the theme, he 
was able to provide them with a natural sen.se of growth. 
The outstanding success two years later of the first set of 
Slavonic Dances, in their original version for piano 
duet, created a demand for more solo piano music; this 
included the 12 Silhouettes, in which several of the 
themes are drawn in rejuvenated form from the First 
Symphony, and an exuberant Furiant in D. The Eight 
Waltzes op.54, completed in 1880, arc not intended for 
dancing, as the cross-rhythms of no. 5 make clear, but 
are attractive concert pieces. 

The remaining piano duets, the legends (dedicated to 
Hanslick), Ze Sumavy (’From the Bohemian Forest’) 
and the second set of Slavonic Dances appeared over the 
next six years. The Legends and Dances were soon 
orchestrated, but the six pieces of From the Bohemian 
Forest remained solely a keybtiard work, except for one 
of the best of them, Klid (‘Silent woods’), which Dvofak 
arranged as a cello .solo with either piano, or orchestra. 
The collection of 13 solo piano pieces Poeticki ndlady 


(‘Poetic tone pictures’) appeared in 1889, by which time 
he had a much greater understanding of the poten- 
tialities of the piano. There are obvious influences, for 
example of Brahms in the first piece and Chopin in the 
last, but Dvorak’s lively imagination and individuality 
emerge strongly. Rej skfitku (‘Goblins’ dance') is pci- 
haps the most successful; in the delightful Na tddkdcH 
(‘Tittle-tattle’) Czech characteristics are particularly 
strong. American influence is conspicuous in two works 
of 1894. the Suite in A op.98 (orchestrated in 1895) 
and the eight Humoresques, for many of their themes 
are pentatonic The reliance in the latter on four-bar 
phrases becomes rather wearisome, but the seventh 
quickly became one of Dvorak’s most internationally 
popular pieces. The Suite is conceived on broader lines, 
with Its second movement, Molto vivace, possessing a 
splendid verve 

14 SONtiS AND DUhls Dvorak left more than lOi) 
songs and duets, written, with one late exception, ovei a 
period of 30 years, from 1865 to 1895 j They comprise 
simple, lively and tuneful settings of fol\t poetry, deeply 
fell yet simply conceived love-songs. a\few settings ol 
ballads and songs of strikingly distinctive character 
such as the C’lydn.ske melodic (‘Gypsy melodies') and the 
Bihlual Songs He showed a preference foi sirophic and 
modified sirophic forms 

The earliest pieces calling for mention arc thiee seK 
of Sforavske dvofzpew (‘Moravian duels', 1875 7). one 
op 20, for soprano and tenor, the other two. opp .^2 and 
38, for soprano and contralto, all are settings ol 
Moravian folk poetry The 14 pieces ol op. 32 arc lire 
most familiar All 22 duets arc delightfully fresh and 
often lighthearted but with occasional shadows of 
melancholy Op 20 no 4 and op 32 nos. 2, 9 and 10 an 
a few ol‘ the more successful and charming ones I he In 
novorecke husne (‘Three modern Greek poems', 1S7X) 
arc on a much more ambitious scale than any previous 
songs and were provided with orchestral accompam 
menl, now lost The subject of the simplest of thcni 
Nereidv (‘Nereids'), appears to have suited Dvorak hcM 
He .seems to have revelled in the Uvpw Melodies (1880) 
for they spring to life and there is hardly a weak soni' 
among them, the set includes, as no 4. the w'cll-known 
Kdvz nine stara maika zpivat iteivala (‘.Songs my mother 
taught me ) His increasing confidence in writing lot (he 
voice is perhaps best shown in the third song. A /c' /e 
tieln kolem kol (‘All round about the woods arc siill ) 
The interesting accompaniments sometimes introduce 
dance elements. So completely successful a transforms 
lion of an early song after revision as is seen in Me \rd(f 
easto V holesii (‘Downcast am 1’), mi.sleadingly published 
as op. 2 no 3, is unusual The .set of four song.s U' 
German words, op 82 (1887 8). stands high among 
Dvorak’s songs and the next set. Pisne mihstnc ( Unc 
songs’), which arc again revisions of early compositions, 
includes such notable songs as Kol domu se ted poliicw^ 
(‘I wander oft past yonder house'), with its attractive 
polka rhythm, and Zde v lese u potoka (‘In deepest (oic^t 
glade 1 stand') . 

The set of Bihlwat Songs (1894), an intensely persons 
document, is an affirmation of faith on Dvofak s 
after his friends Tchaikovsky and Hans von J 

died and while his own father was critically ill. 
songs are settings of verses from the P.salms taken ro ^ 
the Bible of Kralice. Dvofak seems L. i 

specially inspired by the words of Pei fekdeh ha t j 



skirh (‘By the rivers of Babylon'), for the setting is truly 
memorable, not least for its heartfelt cry to Jerusalem 
The most jubilant song. Zpivefte Hospodinu pisen novou 
( O sing unto the Lord a new song'), is placed at the 
end 

Dvorak may not have penetrated quite as deeply as a 
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aenunert or a Wolf into the heart of the poetry he set 

mSInorablc 

operatic and choral music, he responded acutely, sen- 
sitively and with complete sinceniy and conviction to 
the changing moods of the text. Such songs are an 
expression of his intense inner feeling. 
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Edition A Dvofdk souhorntf wddnf [Complete ediUon], ed O Wek and others (Prague. 1955 ) [ADI 

B Burjihauser thematu catalogue no s ’ Hourek catalogue no 

( ample ted at wme time between dates given 


SYMPHONIPS 


B 

‘1 

.S 

op 

Number 

no 1 . c 

C omposifion 

14 Fch 24 March 1K6S 

Ruhluatum 

r 

7 

4 

no 2 Bn 

1 Aug 9 Oct 1X65 


\A 

19 

1(1 

no 3. Cf> 

Apnl 4 July 1873 

Berlin. 1911 

41 


n 

no 4 d 

1 Jan ?6 Match 1X74 

Berlin. 1912 


32 

76 

no 5 F 

1 5 lunc 23 July IK75 

Berlin. iXXX 

ii: 

78 

N) 

no 6. I) 

:i Aug l 5 Ocl 18X0 

Berlin. 1882 

141 

94 

70 

no 7 d 

n lx*c 18X4 17 

March 1X85 

Berlin. 1XK5 

!(’■» 

1(W 

88 

no K (.1 

26 Aug 8 Nov 1889 

london. 1S92 


IP 

9S 

no 9 t 

10 Jan 24 May 1893 

Berlin. 1 894 


Remarks 

called Zlonickc 7vony’ [The bells of Zkmite]. 

1st perf Brno. 4 Oct 1936 
rev 1887. Isi perf. Prague. II March 1888 
IM perl Prague. 29 March 1874 
1st perl Prague. 6 April 1892. listed variously as 
opp 18, 19, 24 

Kt perl Prague, 25 March 1879. ded Bulow. rev 
18X7, Isi pubd as Sym no 3, once known as 
op 24 

Isi perf Prague. 25 March 1881. I si pubd as 
Sym no 1, lormcrly called op 58 
IM perl London, 22 April 1885. rev June 
18X5, 1st pubd as Sym no 2 
1st perf Prague. 2 Feb 1890. Isi pubd as Sym 
no 4 

called Z Novcho svfiia' (From the New World], 
1st perl New York. 16 Dec 1X93. 1st pubd us 
Svm no fs 


AD 

111/ 1 

111/2 

111/3 

111/4 

111/5 

iii/6 

111/7 

111/8 

111/9 
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Tub 

( ompoMtion 

Ruhiu aiion 

Remarks 

AD 

II 

Romance, 1. \ii 

•fk'\ 1X73 9 Dec 1X77 

Beilin 1879 

air of Andante from Sir Qt b37 

111/23 

3 3 

Piano ( onceiTo g 

'Aug 14 Sept 1X76 

Breslau. 18X3 


111/10 

49 

Ma/uiek VP 

completed 1 5 1 cb 1X79 

Berlin 1X79 


111/23 


Violin C oncerto .t 

*' lulv Sept 1X79 


partly destioved 




4 April 2' Mac IXXO 

Berlin 1X83 

rev 1882. 1st perf Prague, 14 Ocl 

III/ 11 





1883 


94 

Rondo p VC 

l(. ?? Ocl 1893 

Berlin 1X94 

arr Irom b171 

111/23 

68 ‘ 

Klid ISileni woods] 

28 Oct 1893 

Berlin 1X94 

an (rom b133'5 

ui/23 


( cllo ( oncerto h 

8 Nov 1894 9 Icb 1895 

Berlin. 1X96 

rev . completed II June 1895. Isi 

III/I2 


perf London, 19 March 1896 


liTHFR n»< IIEATRAI 




7/1/# 

( ompnsition 

Puhhi a lion 



Haricnitc [The woman 





harpist), polka 

Polka and (Lilop 

I8bl or 1X6.'’ 




Intcrnic^os 

1 2 Ian 5 Feb 





1867 




Tiagie (Kcrtuie (Diamatic 

completed 19 Ocl 

Berlin. 1912 



tJvcrlurc) 

1870 




( oncen Overture, 1 

completed 20 Dec 





|X7| 




Three NcKlurnes. no 2 

»(X't 1872 




Majova noc [May tiight) 
Romeo and Juliet overture 

July 1873 


24 

14 

Symphonic Poem, a 

,Aug 12 Sept 

Berlin, 1912 



1874 


10 

40 

NcKturne, str. B 

•’Jan 1X75 

Berlin. 1883 

29 

22 

Serenade, sir, I 

.3 14 May 1875 

Berlin. 1879 

48 

78t 

Symphonic. Vunuiions 

6 Aug 28 Sept 

1877 

4^18 Jan 1878 

Berlin, 1888 

53 

44 

Serenade, 2 ob. 2 cl. 2 bn. 

Berlin. 1879 



dbn. 3 hn. vc, db, d 


Berlin. 1878 

55 

46 

Slavonic Dunces. 1st ser 

Apnl 22 Aug 1878 

54 

45 

Slavonic Rhapsodies, 1 D. 2 

1.3 Feb 3 Dec 1878 

Berlin. 1879 


g, 3 


Remarks 


lost. ■’ for orch 

111/24 

ov to Alfred (b16), also 

iM 

listed as op 10 op 13 
ov to King and Charcoal 

1/2 

Burner (i) (b 21), also listed 
as op 2. op 12, op 13, op 14 


nos 1. 3. lost, also listed as 
op 18 

lost, also listed us op.2l 
also known as op 15, op 18, 

111/18 

op 19 

rev 1882 or 1883, arr from 

jii/24 

Str 0l »I9 and Str Qnt ii49 
arr pf 4 hands (Prague, 

ill/ 16 

1877) 

on ‘Ja jsem huslaf’ [I am a 

111/22 

fiddler], b66/3 

111/16 

arr from b78 

111/19 

ill/ 18 
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S 

op 

TitU' 

C 'ompoMtion 

PuhJi< (It ion 

Remarks 

Ah 

W 

65 

54 

Slavnostni pochod [Festival 
march] 

Jan or Feb 1879 

Prague. 1879 

for the silver wedding of 

Franz Josef and Elisabeth 
of Austria 

ni/24 

93 

66 

39 

f'eska suitu 

•>April 1879 

Berlin I8KI 


111/17 

97 

99 

100 

U 

72 

67 

25 

Vanda Overture 

Pra/ske valCiky (Prague 
>^aU7es] 

Polonaise, £>7 

Aug ’^>ct 1879 
•> H> 12 Dec 

1879 

20 24 Dec 1879 

Leipzig. 1885 

for Vanda. b 55 
arr pf (Prague, 1880) 

urr pi 4 hands by J 7ubaiy, 
rev Dvofak (Prague, 1883) 

111/24 
III '24 

111 '24 

105 

71 

54 

Two Walues, sir 

M eh 1880 

Berlin, 1911 

arr o( bIOI, nos 1. 4 

IV '6 

1 14 

(3) 

53A'l 

Polka ‘Prazskym 

ukadcmikum" |For Prague 
students], B»7 

14 Dec I8K0 


arr pf(Piague. 1882) 

111,24 

119 

(3) 

53A 2 

Kvapik [Cialop], E 

*> Dec 1881 


anon arr pf (Prague, 188?) 

vn 

122 

80 

59 

Lcgendy [Legends] 

1 3 Nov 9 Dec 

18X1 

Beilin. 1882 

arr from b1 17 

111/21 

125a 

(83) 

(62) 

Homos inuj [Mv Immc], 
overture 

21 3 Jan 1882 

Beilin, 1882 

(rom Josef Kaictan Tyl. 
incidental music. Hi 25 

1 9 

ni 

88 

66 

Sthcr/o capntcio.so 

4 Apnl 2 May 

IKH3 

Berlin 1884 


111,22 

132 

89 

67 

Husitska dramaticku 
ouvertura (Hussite 
overture) 

*9 Aug 9 Sept 

1883 

Berlin 1884 


III 1 1 

147 

167 

98 

72 

Slavonii Dances, 2nd scr 

Fanfares, 4 tpt timp 

Nov 1886 5 Jan 

1887 

30 Apnl 1891 

Berlin. 1887 

air from b145 | 

'\ 

III 20 

Ml 

168 

113 

91 

prrrodc (In nature's 
realm], concert overture 

t| March 8 July 

1891 

Berlin. 1894 

» 1 68 1 69. 1 74 c ompti^d 
together as Pfinxla.^ Zivm 

111 M 

169 

113 

92 

Karneval, concert twerture 

28 lulv 12 Sept 

1891 

Berlin 1894 

a Laska [Nature, Lile and 
lx)vc(, 1st perf Prague, 

1)1 n 

174 

113 

93 

Othello, concert overtufc 

Nov IK9I 18 Jan 

1892 

Berlin, 1894 

28 April 1892. earlier 
known as op 9) . nos 1 3 

111 p 

190 

121 

98 b 

Suite. A 

19 Ian after 25 

Apnl 189s 

Berlin, 1911 

art trom ul84 

III 17 

195 

129 

107 

Vodmk (1 he wa(cr gublinj 
sym poem alter K .1 

IZrben 

6 Jan 1 1 1 cb 

1896 

Berlin 1 S96 

1st perf I ondon 14 N»’v 

1896 

III 14 

196 

130 

108 

Poledmce [The noon witch), 
sym p«>cm after Libcii 

1 1 Jan 27 Feb 

1896 

Bctlin. 1896 

1 si jXTl 1 ondon 21 Nov 

1 896 

III N 

197 

131 

|0<^ 

Zlaiy kolovrat ( 1 he golden 
spinning-whccl), sym 
poem aftei Ffbcn 

(5 Jan 25 April 

1896 

Berlin. 1896 

1st pelf 1 (mdon 26 Oct 

1896 

III 14 

198 

132 

110 

Holoubek [The wild dove] 
sym poem alter Lrben 

22 <Xi 18 Nov 

18‘Wv 

Beilin . 1899 

Isi perf Brno. 20 March 

1898 

111 

199 

133 

1 1 1 

F*iscn bohalvrska (Heroic 

tvm nrw*ni 

4 ^ug 25 Del 1897 

Berlin. 1899 

Ist perl Vienna, 4 Dec 

1898 

III IS 
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Title 

( ompoMtion 

Pnhluation 





Sinng Ouintcl ii. 2 vn 2 va. 

begun 6 lune 1861 

Prague 194 3 


8 



String Quartet no 1. A 

.March 1862 

Plague 1948 

iincc listed as op 1 

10 



C cIlo C'oncerto, A, pi acc 

completed 30 June 


not orchd, rev Ci Raphael 





186 


(Leipzig. 1929) 




Clarinet Quintet, b^ 

•■MK65 9 


lost, ’’destroyed, listed as 







'op 5, 'op 6 

17 



String Quartet no 2, B-j 

••^1869 70 



18 

9 


Sinng Quartet no 3. D 

•■»I869 70 



19 

10 


String Quartet no 4. c 

■> Dec 1870 


once listed as op 9, Andante 







religioso adapted in 







Nocturne b4H and Str Qnt 







049 

20 



( ello Sonata. ( 

•»IK70 4 Ian 1871 


pi part lost, once listed as 







op 10 

25 


(13) 

Piano Trio 

♦'>1871 2 


lost (destroyed), listed as 







op 13, no 1 

26 


(13) 

Piano Trio 

••M87I 2 


lost (destroyed), listed as 







op 1 3. no 2 

28 


5 

Piano Quintet, A 

'»Aug 1872 


once listed as op 1 5 

33 



Violin Sonata, a 

Jan 1873 


lost (destroyed), once listed 







as op 19 

36 



Octet (Serenade). 2 vn. va. db. 

completed Sept 


lost (destroyed), once listed as 




cl. bn. hn, pf 

1873 


op 22 

37 

20 

9 

String Quartet no 5, 1 

Sept 4 Oil 1873 


rev G. Raphael (Leipzig. 







1929). once listed as op 23 

38 


11 

Romance, f. vn, pf 

••tOct 1873 9 Dec 


iranvcr of Andante con moio 





1877 


Irom Sir Ql b37. rev for 


publication by Zuha»> 
(Berlin, 1929) 





R 

40 

4()a 

4S 

49 


2^ 

27 


^0 

II 


op 

12 


1 6 
77 


111 

112 


I M 

OMM 

IIS 


i:o 

i:k 


26 

HO 


rule 

String Ouarlct no 6. a 

Andante appassionato, p. 2 vn. 
va, VC 

String Quartet no 7, a 
String Quintet. Ci. 2 vn. va. 

VI dis 

Nocturne. B. vn. pf 

Piano 'I no. 

Piano Quaiiet Q 

Piano I no. g 
String Quartet no S. F 

String Quartet no 9. d 


( 'ompo\iUtin 

Nov s Dec IK7^ 
‘MK7^ 

■M4 24 Sept 1K74 
■yan March 1K7S 


•■MK7S K3 

14 '»Mav IH7S 
24 Mdv-IO June 
1H7S 

4 20 Jan IH76 
20 Jan 4 heb 
IK76 

7 IK Dec 1877 


Puhiu ulton 


Plague. 187S 
Berlin. 18KK 


Berlin, 1884 


Beilin, 1880 
Berlin 1880 


Bctlm 1K79 
Berlin. 1888 


Berlin. 1880 


Dvorak, Antonin 

Rt'ouirK s 

lev me . completed by ) 
Burghauser 

once vsart of Str Ql b40 

score (Berlin. 1894) 
nnginul slow movi adapted 
troni Andante religioso 
Sir Ql nl9. Ist listed as 
op 18, rev 1888 
adapted from Andante 
religioso, St I Qt b 19 
rev MKHO 


tev 1888. 1st pert Boston, 27 
Feb 1889, 1st listed as op 27 
rev 1879. 1st pert, Prague. 27 
Feb 1882, once listed as 


785 


46 : 
94 


46 8 
68 ^ 


too 

106 


Ballad, d vn, pi 


I ei/etio ( . 2 vn va 
Drnbnosii [Mimulurcsl, 2 vn 

V ,1 

Koniantickc kusv jRomantK 
pieces], vn pf 

C’vpfi^' V presses] 2 vn va 


Piano Quintet. A 

Piano Quartet. Ft 

(iasolle lor 1 vn 
Duniky pf vn st 

Slavonic Dance, e vn. pi 
Rondo, g. VC. pf 

Slavonic Dance g. vc. pi 
Klid I Silent woods], vc. pi 
String Quartet no 12. F 

String Quintet. Fi. 2 vn ? va, 

VC 

Sonatina (•. vn pi 
String Quartet no I ^ ti 

String Quartet no 14 Ai 


•'Vpt Oct 1X84 


7 14 Jan 1887 
' completed 18 Jan 
1887 

>20 25 Jan 188’’ 

21 Apiil 21 Mav 
1887 

18 Aug 3 Dct 
IHH’’ 

H)Julv 19 Aug 
1889 

19 Aug 1890 
N*>\ 1890 12 Feb 

1X91 

’ r>cv 1891 

25 6 Dec 1891 

27 Dec 1891 

28 Dec 1891 
8 23 June 1894 

26 June 1 Aug 
1893 

(9 Nov 4 Dec 189) 
before II Nov 9 Dec 
1895 

26 March 40 Dec i89s 


Berlin. 1887 
Prague. 194S 

Berlin 1887 

Prague 1921 

Berlin. 1888 

lierlin. 1890 

Prague. 1890 
Berlin. 1894 

Berlin. 1894 


Berlin. 1894 
Berlin. 1894 

Berlin. 1894 

Berlin. 1894 
Berlin, 1896 

Beiiin 1896 


AD 

IV/ S 

iv/.s 

IV 1 6 
IV /8 


iv/9 

iv;10 


IV '9 
iv/6 







op 44 


56 

47 

Malickosti IQugatellesj 2 vn 

1 1^ Mav 1878 

Berlin 1880 

IV, 10 



VC, harnumium 




57 

48 

String Sextet. A ? vn, 2 va 

2 VC 

14 27 May 1878 

Berlin. 1879 

Isi perf Berlin, 9 Nov 1879 

iv/8 



( iipricx'io vn. pi 

'June 1878 


rev Cl Raphael (Lcip/ig 

iv/8 






1929). also known as Conceit 
Rondti. variously listed as 
opp 24. 27, ■’ also arr vn. 
orch, lost 


(»4 

49 

Ma/urck vn. p( 

Feb 1879 

Beilin 1879 

arr vn. otch as h90 

IV/' 1 

62 

Si 

String Quartet no 10 F-i 

25 Dec 1878 28 

Berlin. 1879 

Isi perl Prague. 17 Dec 1879 

iv/6 




March 18‘’9 





Polonaise A, vc pi 

Mune 1879 

Vienna 1925 


iv/3 



2 Walt/es, sti qt .id 1 i dh sir 
oich 

Violin Sonata. V 

•’ Feb 1880 

Berlin 19 1| 

an of nos 1. 4 ol bIOI 

iv/6 



4 P March 1880 

Berlin 1880 


iv'l 



Quartet Movement F. sir qi 

1 9(8.1 1881 

Prague. 1951 


iv/6 



String Quaitct lui 1 1 , ( 

belorc 25 Oct 10 

Betlin 1882 

Isl perf Berlin. 2 Nov 1882 

IV '7 




Nov 1881 






Piar Tno, 1 

belorc 4 Feb ’May 

Berlin 188 4 

Isl drati completed 41 March 



1884, 1st perl Mlada 
Boleslav. 27 Oct 188.4. once 
islcd as op M 
Ist pubd in Maffuzme of 
MuMi (London, 1884), 
C'hnsUTias suppl 

rev Hs Romantic Pieces, 

11150 

rev o| Miniatures nl49 

arr of nos 6. 3. 2. 8, 12. 7. 9. 

14, 4. 16. 17, IK Irom Bl I. 
nos 16 18 unpubd 
lit perl Prague. 6 Jan 1888, 
once listed as op 77 
Isl pel I Prague, 24 Nov 1890 

pubd in Mlady houslista 
1st perf Prague. 11 April 
1891 

arr of b 78 no 2 
orchd as b 18I. once listed as 
op 92 

arr ol b78 no 8 
arr of 8143 no 5 
“The American', 1st perf 
Boston. Mass , 1 Jan 1894 
The American', 1st perf New 
York, 12 Jan 1894 

Ist perf Prague. 9 Oct 1896 

Isi perl Vienna. 10 No\ 1896 


8v '4 
IV lA 

IV, 1 

IV '7 

iv/ll 

iv/l( 

IV/4 

iv/9 

IV I 
1V/.4 

IV /4 
IV /3 
iv/7 


IV ; I 

IV, 7 


Tilh' 


KIMKIARO 

( for pf 7 handi. unlt's\ othermsi’ \tateiD 


Polka pomndnka 1 Forget-me-not 
polka], r 


( omfHmnon 

•■M855 6 


Publicauofi 


Remarks 

trio by A Liehmann 


AD 
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Talc 

Composttion 

Puhhcatum 

Remarks 

AD 

302 



Preludes and Fugues, org 1 4, 

18.59 


nos 1, [7], pubd in Ceskd 

VI 1 




Preludes. D, G, a, B|?, ^ Prelude 



varharmf ivorha 





on a Given Theme. D. [6], 

Fughetta 1, D. (7j, Fugue. D, [8], 
Fugue, g 



(Prague. 1954) 


3 

2 


Polka. E 

27 Feb 1860 


doubtful 


22 

(12) 


Potpourn from King and Charcoal 

••M871 3 

Prague. 1873 


V|| 




Burner (i) 





43 

(23) 

— 

Potpourri from King and Charcoal 

•■>1874 5 

Prague. 1875 


VII 




Burner (ii) 





S8 

36 

28 

Two Minuets. At>, F 

■>Feb 1876 

Prague. 1879 


v-l 

64 

43 

35 

Dumka, d 

Dec 1876 

Berlin, IH79 


v'l 

65 

44 

36 

Theme with Variations. At> 

Dec 1876 

Berlin, 1879 


v,l 

74 

50 

41 

Scottish Dances, d 

•■> Nov Dec 1877 

Prague. 1879 


V 1 

78 

55 

46 

Slavonic Dances, 1 st scr , pi 4 hands 

18 March 7 May 

Berlin, 1878 

orchd as b83 





C, e. A!?, F. A, D, c, g 

1878 





50 

42 

Furianty, D. F 

29 Mav 25 Sept 

Berlin, 1879 


\ 1 





1878 





70 


[12] Silhouettes eff, Dt>, Dh. f#. f# 

*>f)ct Nov 1879 

Leipzig, 1880 

early drafts made 

V 1 




Bt,. b. b, B. e. A, eg 



(1870 72. known as 
b32 


toi 

71 

S4 

[81 Waltzes A. a. h, dt>. g, F. d. E? 

1 Dtx 1879 17 

Berlin. 1880 

nos 1, 4 arr sir qt as 

V ■* 




Jan 1880 


Bios 


103 

74 

56 

Eclogues 1 Allegro non lanto (quasi 

24 Jan 7 1 eh 

Prague, 1921 

1 

V 2 




polka), 2 Quasi allegretto. 3 

Mixlerato, 4 Allegrciio 

I8H0 


1 

\ 





I.istky do pamalniku [Album leaves] 

(■> 27 31 May] 

Prague. 1921 

addi Irug Us^d by 

V 2 




1 Allegretto con moto, 2 Allegro 
molto, 3 Allegretto 

IK80 


Hurghiiuscn D 

nos 1 4 (Leipzig, 


no 

76 


Piano Pieces 1 Impromptu. 2 

’’June IKHO 


V 2 




Intermezzo. 1 Gigue. 4 Fx'loguc 



1881), no S 





5 Allegro molto, 6 Tempo di 



(Prague, 1921) 





marcia 





III 



Mazurkas Ajs, C’. B? d, F b 

1 3 723 lunc 

Berlin, 1880 

)st edn omits n(> 4. incl 

\ ' 







me veision of 

Eclogue »il03, no 1 


116 



Moderato, A 

3 Feb I8KI 

Prague, 1921 


V : 

117 

80 

59 

[10] Legends, pi 4 hands d (i, g. 

30 Dec 1880 27 

Bethn IXKl 

orchd as hi 22 

\ 6 




C. A?, cj. A, r, D. b-s 

March 1881 




128a 



Oiazka jQuesuonj 

1 1 Dec 1882 



\ ^ 

129 

86 


Impromptu, d 

16 Ian IK83 

Prague. 188.3 

pubd as suppl to 







HumnristH ki? tisix 


133 

90 


Ze Sumavy (From the Bohemian 

'>Sept 1881 1? 

Berlin 1884 


1 t 




Forest), pi 4 hands 1 Na pfaslkach 
(At spinning timc|, 2 U ierncho 
jezera [B> the black lake], 3 Noc 
filipcjakubska (Wiithes' sabbath], 

4 Na tekani [On the watch], 5 Klid 
(Silent woods), 6 / bouflivych dob 
[In stormy umcs| 

Jan IXK4 




136 

93 

1 2/1 

Dumka. c 

•>Scpi 1884 

Plague IKK^ 



137 

93 

12/2 

Funani, g 

'>Scpl 1884 


Isi pubd in Havarme (it 







Musu (London 

1884), C hristmas 
suppl 




138 

92 


Humoresque, Fjt 

1884 

Prague, 1884 

orchd as bI47 


145 

98 


Slavonic Dances, 2nd scr pi 4 hands 

bcloic 8 June 9 July 

Berlin. 1886 





B. e, F. Dti, b:». B?. C, At> 

1886 




156 

104 


Dv6 perli£k> [1 wo little pearls] 1 Do 

•>Dec 1887 

Prague. 1888 






kola [In a nngj. 2 Didedck tandi s 
babidkou [Grandpa dunces with 








Grandma] 





158 



Listek do pamalniku [Album Icufj F'> 

:i July 1888 




161 

107 


Poeticke nalady [Poetic tone 

16 April 6 June 

Berlin, 1889 

once listed as op 84 





pictures] 1 No£ni cestou 
[Nocturnal route], 2 ?xrrtcm 

1889 







[Toying], 3 Na star6m hradi [At 
the old castle], 4 Jarni [Spnng 
song), 5 Selsk^ balada [Peasant 
ballad], 6 V/pominam [Reverie] 7 








Furiant. 8 Rej skhtku [Goblins’ 
dance], 9 Serenade, 10 Bakchanale. 

1 1 Na t^ekach (Tittle-tattle). 12 U 
Mohyly [By the tumulus], 13 

Na svate hole [C3n the holy 
mountain] 


Prague, 1894 
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Theme, for variations 

?I89I 

known earlier as op lOL 


184 

121 

98 

Suite, A 

19 FcB 1 March 

Berlin. 1894 


1894 


orchd as » 190 


187 

123 

101 

[8] Humoresques e|>, B. At^, F. a. B. 

7 27 Aug 1894 

Berlin, 1894 






Gt>. btr 



op posth 


188 

124 


2 pieces 1 Ukol^bavka [Lullaby], 2 

28 Aug 7 Sept 

Berlin, 1911 





Capnccio 

1894 






ritU‘ 


AlFrctl (opera, 3. K T 
Kftrner) 


K.ral a uhlif (i) [King and 
chnrcoci] hurncrl (conne. 
opera. 3. B J Loheiiky) 
(14) Krai a uhlir (ii) (comic opera. 
I.ohcsky) 


Tvrde palicc (The stubborn 
lovers] (comic opera 1 , I 
^tnlba) 

Vanda (<ipcra. 5, V B 
SumavNky. after J 
Sur^ycki) 

^Ima sedlak [1 he cunning 
peasant] (comic opera. 2 
J O Vesely) 

6? Josef KaieLin Tvl (ov and 
incidental music. P 
Camber k) 

Oirnitrii (i) (opera, 4 M 
C’ervinkova-Kiegi ova) 


.M 14 Krai a uhlif (iiit (copic opeia 

\ 1 ohesky. rev V J 
Novotny ) 

Jakohin (i) [The Jacobin) 

I Opel a. ^ ^ crvnikova- 
Kicgiovai 

Diniitni (III (opera. 4 
( crvinkova-Rieprova) 


mil K4 Jakobin (III (ojvera 1 

(' ervnikova-Ricgiova, rev 
with 1 1 Rieger) 

! (4 111' ( cri a Kaca (Kate and the 

I>rvil| (comic Opel a. (, \ 
Wenig) 

1 U» 114 Kusalka (lyric lairv tale, 3, I 

Kvapil) 

1 1 1 S Armida (opera 4 J 
Vrchlickv ) 


26 May l‘*(X:t 
1870 


•’Apnl 20 l>ec 
1871 


Text in German. 1st perf 
Olomouc, Czech Theatre, 
10 Dec 1938. listed both as 
op 1 and op 10 
1st perf Prague, National, 28 
May 1929 


17 April- 3 Nov 
1874 


'^Sept alter 24 Dec 
1874 


vocal score. 
Berlin, 1882 


Kl perf Prague. Provisional. 

24 Nov 1874, with new 
version of ’Balada Kfale 
Matya^' [Ballad of King 
Mathias], compo.sed *Dec 
IHSO Jan 1881 (b 115) rev as 
Bi5l 

1st perl Prague. New Czech, 

2 Oct 1881 


9 Aug 22 Dec 
I87S 


Peb July 1877 


Dec 1881 23 Jan 
188? 


8 Ma\ 1881 23 
Sept 1882 


Peb March 1887 


10 Nov 1887 18 
N<.v 1888 


9 April 1894 30 
Ian 1895 


1 7 Peb 7 Da 
1897 


Bcilin. 1882 


arr pf 4 hands. 
Prague. 1882 


v'oeal score. 
l‘raguc. 1886 


vocal score 
F’rague. 19)5 


vocal score 
Prague. 1911 


vocal score, 
Prague. 1912 


vocal score, 
Prague. 1941 


1st perf Prague. Provisional, 

17 April 1876, rev, 1879, 

1883. ov written 1879 as 
b97 

1st perl Prague. Provisional. 

27 Jan 1878, ov , Berlin. 

1879 

1st perf Prague, Provi.sional, 

3 Feb 1882. arr Zubaty for 
pf 4 hands ov pubd as 
Domov miij. a 125a 
I St perf Prague, New Czech. 

8 Oct 1882. rev 1883. 

1885 jpubd version arr 
/ubaiy, J Kaan], rev 
1894 5 as HtH6 
rev of b42, 1 St perf Prague. 

National, 15 lune 1887; 
pubd vocal score arr 
Dvorak. R Vesely 
I St perf Prague. National, 12 
Feb 1889, vocal score rev 
K Kovafovic. arr Vesely. 
rev as b200 

rev ol bI 27 1st perf Prague, 

National, 7 Nov 1894, 
vocal scoie, rev K 
K ovarovic 

rev of B 159. 1 St perf Prague. I'lO 
National. 19 June 1898 


5 Mav 1898 2^ 
Peb 1899 

2 1 April 27 Nov 
19t)t) 

II March 1902 
23 Aug 1903 


vocal score. 
Prague, 1908 

vocal score. 
Prague, 1905 

vocal score, 
Prague, 1941 


based on a Czech fairy talc, i/l I 

1st per) Prague, National. 

23 Nov 1899 

1st perf Prague, National, 31 
March 1901, pubd score 
arr J Famcra 

after Tasso La (jcrusalemnie 
hberata. 1st perl Prague 
National, 25 March 1904. 
pubd score ait K Sole 


7 nil 


t ASTAISS. MA.SSI-.S, ORATORIOS 

Compouiton Puhlnation 


•'’1857 9 
■’Mas 3 June 
1872 

White Mountain] (V Halek). 
chorus, orch 


Mass, Bf» 

Hvmnus l>4dic»»ve bile hors 
IHymn The heirs of the 


3rd version, 
London. 1885 


Stabat mater (Jacoponc da Todi). 

S. A r, B. chorus. <irch 
Psalm cxiix (Hihic ol Kralicc). 
mule vs, orch 


19 Feb 1876 
1.3 Nov 1877 
I 3 Jan 24 Feb 
1879 


Berlin, 1881 

rev version, 
Berlin, 1888 


SvBtcbni kosilc (The spectre’s 26 May 27 Nov 

bndej (Urhenl, dramatic 1884 

cantata, S. T. B, chorus, 
orch 


London, 1885 


Remarks 

lost (destroyed) 

1st perf Prague, 9 March 
1873, l$t version listed as 
op 4 and op 14, rev Jan 
1880 as b 102. 2nd rev., 
completed 3 May 1884, 

London, 13 May 1885 
Isl perf Prague, 23 Dec 1880. u/l 
once listed as op 28 
1st perf Prague, 16 March ii/6 

1 879. once listed as op 52. 
rev for mixed choir as 
111 54. op79. 71uly 1887, 

'Mst perf Boston, 27 Feb 1890 
Ist perf Plzcfl. 28 March 
1885 
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S 

op 

Title 

Composition 

Puhiu anon 

Remark.s 

41) 

144 

97 

71 

Svala Ludmila [St Ludnulla] 

17 Sept 1885 

London. 1887 

1st perf Leeds. 15 Oct 1886. 

11/ 3 




(Vrchlicky), oratorio. S, A, 

30 May 1886 


add! recit by Vrchlicky, 




T. B, choru,s. orch 



Novotny [b 2051, for stage 
perf, Prague, 30 Oct 1901 


153 

102 


Mass. D (S. A. T. B)/small 

26 March 17 

orchd version. 

1st perf. private. Luiany, 1 1 

11/7 K 




choir, chorus, org 

June 1887 

London. 1893 

Sept 1887, once listed as 
op 76, orchd as bI 75 24 
March 15 June 1892, perf 
London, 11 March 1893 




165 

no 

89 

Requiem Mass. S, A. T. B. 

1 Jan 31 Oct 

London. 1891 

1 St perf Birmingham, 9 Oct 

11/4 




chorus, orch 

1890 


1891 

176 

115 

103 

Te Deum, S, B, chorus, orch 

25 June 28 

Berlin, 1896 

1st perf New York. 21 Oct 

II, 6 





July 1892 


1892, once listed as op 93, 
op 98 


177 

116 

102 

The Amencan Flag (J R 

3 Aug 1892 8 

vocal score. New 

1st perf New York. 4 May 

11, S 




Drake), cantata. A, T, B. 

Jan 1893 

York 189.5 

1895, once listed as op 94 




chorus, orch 



and op 99 




113 

Slavnnstni zp^v jOde nr Festival 

V 17 Apnl 

vocal score, 

1st perf. private. Prague. 29 

11, S 




song] (Vrchlicky), chorus. 

1900 

Prague, 1902 

May 1900 





orch 

oTuna choral 




B 

S 


Title 

ComfMMfion Puhluauor 

1 Ren^ark \ 

\ 

nos 3, 4 set t^ Moravian 


59 

37 

29 

Four Partsongs. mixed vv. unacc 

1 Misto cl 876 

Prague, 1879 



72 


klekuni [Evening's blessing] (A Hcyduk). 
2 Ukolcbavka [lullaby] (Hcyduk), ^ 
Nepovira (I don't say itj. 4 Opustcny 
[The forsaken one) 

Choral songs, male vv. unatc 1 
Pfevoznidek [The ferryman], 2 
Milenka travicka (The beloved as 
poisoner], 1 Huslaf [The hddlcr) 
(Heyduk) 

KyUce 7 ceskych narodnich pisni 

(Bouquet of Czech folksongs], male v\ 
unacc I Zavedeny ovCak (The 
betrayed shepherd). 2 Umysl milentin 
(The swceihean's resolve], J Kalina 
[The guelder rose], 4 Cesky Diogenes 
(C/cch Diogenes] 

Piseh Cecha (The song of a C zech] 

(F J Vacck-Kamenicky). male w 


12 lb Jan 1877 Prague. 1921 


nos 1 ? Prague 

IH’77 


■'Nov 1877 Prague. 1921 


I oik poems 


nos 1 , 2 set to Morav 
folk poems 


set to C/ and Morasiai 
folk pi>cms. nos 1 4 
(Prague 1921). ssith 

B 6b 


76 51 41 


87 61 27 


107 32 

126 84 63 


143 % 28 


unacc 

Z Kyiice narodnich pism'slovanskych 
(From a bouquet of Slavonic folksongs), 
male vv, pf I 2;al [Sorrow], 2 Divrui 
voda [Miraculous water], 3 Divee \ 
haji [The girl in the woods] 

Five Partsongs, male v>, unacc 1 

Pomluva (Village gossip], 2 Pomofane 
[Dwellers by the sea], 3 Pripovid lasky 
[The love promise], 4 Ztracena ovecka 
[The lost lamb], 5 Hostina [The 
spai rows' party] 

Moravian Ducts, female vv. unacc 

V phrod£ (In nature's realm] (Halek). 
mixed vv. unacc 1 Nupadly pisni v 
du$i mou [Music descended to my soul). 
2 Veterni Ics rozvazal zvonky (Bells nng 
dusk]. 3 iitnc pole. 2itnc pole [The rye 
field]. 4 Vybihla bhza biliCka [The silver 
birch], 5 I>nes do skoku a do pisniCky* 
(With dance and song] 

Hymna ^eskeho rolnictva [Hymn of the 
Czech peasants] fK Pippich). mixed vv, 
orch 


21 Dec 187? Prague. 1879 

6 Ian 1878 


completed 12 l>cc Prague 189{) 
1878 


'M8 19 March 
1880 

24 27 Jan Leipzig. 1882 

1882 


13 Aug 188*^ vocal score. 

Prague. 1885 


new I, Slovak (oik 
poems, no 2 
Moiavian folk poem, 
arr pf 4 hands by 
Zubaiy lor publaaiioi 
Lithuanian lolk poems 
trans F L 
Cclakovsky. onc’e 
listed as op 30 


iranscr of b 6() 62, noso 
10 . 13 . 2 . 3 


pubd score arr Zubaiy 
rev Dvofak 


SONGS AND DIJFTS 
( for Iv pf. unless oiherwuse staled) 


B S 

Title 

Composition 

Puhlua- 

lion 

Remarks 

11 6 

Cypfite [Cypresses) (G Pfleger-Moravsky) 1 Vy 

10 27 July 


nos 1,5. 9. 8. 13. 11 re 
as bI 23, nos 1,5. 11. 
13 rev as bI 24, 
nos.8, 3, 9. 6, 17, 

2. 4. rev. as Bl60. 
nos 6, 3, 2, 8. 12. 7, 


vrnuci pisirf [Stng fervent songs], 2 V tc 
sladke moci [When thy sweet glances], 3 V lak 
mnohinn srdci mrtvo )csl [Death reigns], 4 (> 
du4e drah^ jedink^ [Thou only dear one], 5 6 byl 
to krAsny zlaty sen [Oh. what a perfect golden 

1865 
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Tnlf 

drcaml, 6 Ja vim. ze v sladkc iuid«ii (I know that 
on my love], 7 C) zlat6 ruic, spanila |o 
charming golden rose], K () nasi lasce nekvcic 
[Never will love lead us], 9 Kol domu se ted' 
potacjm fl wander oftl, 10 Mne Casio tyra 
pochyba fTormented oft by doubt], II Me srdcc 
Casio V bolesii (Downcast am 1], 12 Zdc hledini 
na ten drahy list (Here gaze I], n Na horacU 
licho a V udoli [Everything's still], 14 Zde v lese 
u potoka [In deepest forest glade], 1 i Mou cclou 
du^i zadumnC [Painlul emotions pierce my soul], 
1(1 Tam sloji slara skala (There stands an ancient 
rock], 17 Nad kraicm vevodi lehky spanck 
[Nature lies peaceful], IK Ty se ptiis proc mojc 
/pCvy btiuri [You arc asking why] 

Tw<i Bantone Songs (A Heyduk) 1 Kdyhys, mile 
dCvCe [If dear lass], 2 A kdybys pnmi stvorena 
[If only there were a song] 

Songs (E Krasnohoiska) I Proto (The reason], ? 
Pfeka^ky [Obstacles], 3 Pfemitani [Meditation] 

4 Lipy [Lime trees] 


Sirmck [The orphan] (K, J Erhen) 

Ro/maryna [Rosniarinc] (Lrben) 

Four Songs on Serbian Folk Poems (trans S 
Kapper) 1 Panenka u tniva [The maiden and 
the grass], ? Pfipainaiovani [Warning], t 
Vsklad znumeni [riowcry omens], 4 Lasce 
ncuidci [No escape] 

Songs Irom the Dvur Kralove Manuscript I 
Ztvhulice [The (.uckoo], 2 Opu^cena (Foisakcn], 
^ Skhvaiiek [The lark] 4 Roze (The rose) S 
Kyiice (Howery message], 6 Jahody [The 
strawberries] 


Moravske dvoj/pesy [Moravian duets], S A. 1 pl 
I Promfiny fncMinetlj. ? Ro/louCeni [The 
parting], 3 C hudoha [Poverty. oi The silken 
hand). 4 V'uie suhaj, sure [The last wishl 
Moravske dvoj/pevy [Moravian ducts], S. A. pl 
1 A )n li tiplynu [From thee nois] 2 Vclel 
vtaCku |F1) sweet songsteij, ^ Dyby byla kos.t 
nabrosena [The slighted heart], 4 \ dobrym sme 
se sesli (Palling without sorrow). 5 Slaviktivskv 
poleCko inaly [The pledge of lo\c| 

Ihiliib na javore |l orsaken) 7 Voda a plac (Sad 
ol hearlj, K Skromna [Ihc nuKlest maid], 9 
Prsien [I he ring]. It) ^Icnaj sc zclcnaj 
((yrnensj. 11 /a)au | The maid impnsoncdj. 12 
Ncvcia jConilort], 13 ^ipek (Ihc wild rose] 

]I4| ?ivoi vojensky (The soldier's rarcwetl] 

VcCerni pisiiC (Fscning songs] (Haleki I Tv 
hvC/diCks lani n.i ncbi [The stars], 2 MnC zdulo 
sc 7CS umfela [I dreamt last night], 3 Ja jsem ten 
rviif / pohadky (I am that knight], 4 Kdy/ huh 
byl nejvic ro/kochan (When Ciod was m a 
happy mood] 

5 IhnIkio sironiu sumeni [The soughing ol the 
lices) 

6 Prilitlo laro / duleka (The spring came flying] 

7 Kdv7 iscin se dival do nebc (When I was gazing], 
K Vy mall, brobni piaCkove |^ou little iin\ 
singing birds], 9 Jsem jako lipa ko^ta (Just 

like a lime irccl, 10 Vy vsichni, kdo isic atisneni 
(AM you with burdens], 1 1 Ten ptacck. ten sc 
nazpiva f^hat little bird sings], 12 Tak jak ten 
niCsic V nebes bafi (Thus us the moon] 

Ave Maria (sacred). A /Bar. org 

Moravske dvoizpivy (Moravian duels], S, A, pf I 
Mo>nosi (Hoping in vain). 2 Jabiko (Greeting 
from afar], 3 VCneCck [The crown), 4 Hofe 
[The smart] 

Hymnus ad laudes in festo Saiictac Tnnitatis 
(sacred). I v, org 

Th novofecke basnC (3 modern Greek poems] 

(trans V R Nebesky) I Koftas (Piseft klcBska) 
(Klepht song), 2 Nercidy (Nereids], ballad, 3 
j^aiorpCv Pargy (Parga's lamcni) 


( ompnMtwn Puhhi utitm Rcnuirk s 

9, 14. 4. lb. 17 18 
arr sir qt as rIS 2. 
no 10 pubd in 
Dvofdkova I'ttanka 
{Prague, 1929) 


24 Del 
IXby 


^Nov 1X71 

•'187 1 

Prague, 

1883 

nos 1 , 3 pubd in Ger m.s 
nos 1. 2 ol 4 Lieder. 
op 9 (Berlin, 1880), 
no Vzpominuni 
IRemcmbrancesj. me 

'Sept 1872 

Berlin. 

1879 

pubd m Ger , once 
listed as op lb 

2 Feb 21 

Prague 

no 2 completed 2 Feb 

Sept 1872 

IK73 

1 872 pubd coinplrie as 
op 17 nos S, 4. 1 3 rev 
as 4 Lieder aus dcr 
Koniginhofer 
Handschnfl, op 7 
(Berlin. 1879), all trans 
Eng in lb Songs, op 17 
(London, 1887) 

'March 

Berlin 

Moravian folk poems. 

187^ 

1879 

no 4 completed 3 July 
1876 for S. A. pf as 
part ol b62 

17 21 Mav 

Prague. 

Moravian folk poems, 

1876 

187b 

nos 1 5 1 St pubd as 
op 29. nos b 13 Isl 
pubd as op 32. nos 

1 13 as op 32 
(Berlin, 1878). no 14 

2b June 13 

Prague. 

unpubd 


Julv 1876 


•June July los I 4 rev , pubd as 

187b op 3 (Leipzig. 

1881). nos 5. 6 rev . 
pubd in Ger as nos 3, 

4 of 4 Lieder. op 9 
t Beilin 1880), nos 7 II 
rev , pubd as op 31 
(Prague, 1883), no. 12 
unpubd, nos 2-3 
orchd as bI28 


Prague. pubd with b95 

1883 

Berlin, Moravian folk poems, 

1 879 I St pubd in Ger and 

Eng., pubd in Cz 
(Prague, 1913) 

Prague. pubd version rev J Suk 

1911 

Breslau, orchd version. 1878 

188. (B84a), unpubd, lost 


23 4 July 
1877 

■>Aug 1877 


14 Aug 
1878 

completed 22 
Aug 1878 


vi/1 

vi/1 

VI/ 1 

vi/l 

vi/l 

vi/3 

vi;3 

VI /3 

VI/1 


vi/3 
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huNicatmn 

Remark \ 

Ah 

93 

(69) 

I9b 

Ave mans stclla (sacred). Iv. org 

4 Sept 

1879 

Prague, 

IKSt 

pubd with b6H 

VI/ 1 

95a 

69 

I9u 

O sanctissinid dulcis viigo Maria (sacred). A. Bar. 
org 

6 Sept 

1879 

Prague 

1XK3 

an S, A, (oig) us bI63u, 

28 May 1890 

VI 3 

104 

73 

55 

Ciganskc melodic (Ciypsy melodics) (Heyduk) 1 

Ma piseh /as mi laskou /ni [My song of lovc|, 2 
A|' Kter.ik troihiancc mu| prero/kosne /voni 

■’ 18 Jan 
‘•23 Feb 
1880 

Berlin, 

1880 

composed to CJcr irans 
by Heyduk 

Vl'l 


194 

2(>4 


126 

n7 


(Hey' ring oui my inunglel, ^ A ics je iithv 
kolem kol (All round about the woods are siill|, 
4 Kdyz men stara matka zpivat uctvalu (Songs 
my niulhci taught me], 3 Struna nalud^na 
hochu toe sc V kolc (T une thy strings). 6 Stroke 
riikavy a siroke pat6 (Wide the sleevcs|. 7 Dcjtc 
klec )cslfahu rx /lata ry/cho [Give a hawk a (me 
cage] 


113 

79 


ITetska piscn (( hild s song) (S Backora). 2v\ 

14 Nov 


pubd in Hudebnt 




unacc 

1880 


V VI hoYii (1956) 

118 

81 


Na tci na.sei strew laStovcxka |Theie on our 

•''March 

Prague 

Moravian lolk poem. 




rool a swallow carries), S, A. pi 

■'May 

188? 

pubd m Album ol 





1881 


Umtlcckii beseda 

123 

(6) 


6 Songs (Pflcgei-Morsivsky) 

••'1881 2 


rev ol Hi 1 nos 1. 5. y 

124 

(6) 


4 songs (Plleger-Moravsky ) 

••’1881 2 

Prague. 

8 13,11 

rev ol Hi I nos 1.3. 11. 






1882 

13 : 

128 



Veccrni pisn^ [Evening songs) iHalck) Iv. orch 

24 Nov 


orch o( n6l . nos 2. 3 





1882 


\ 

140 



Kacena dtvoka (1 he wild duck] 

Sepi Oci 


folk poem, lost once 





1884 


listed as op F5 *2 

142 



Two songs 1 Spi, nic ditc, spi [Sleep, ni\ buby) 1 

1 2 May 

Prague 

C / lolk poemsl 




Kdy/ tc vidim, nia panenko [When I see vou) 

1885 

1921 

composed to Ciei tr 4 

146 

99 


V nanxlnim tonii (In lolK lonel 1 Dtibru mx ma 

completed 13 

Berlin, 

nos 1 2 4 Slovak folk 




mila [Ciood-night, rny darling). 2 Zalo dievea. 

Sept 1886 

1887 

pixms. no 3 CV lolk 




/alo travu [When a maiden was U'lnowing) 

3 Ach. neni. neni tu. co by me tdkio [Nothing 
can change). 4 Rj. mam |H koha laku (I have a 
faithful marc) 



poem 

157 

105 


Vier 1 ledei (() Malybrok-Sticler) 1 I asst mich 

•'2? Dec 

Berlin 

(imposed lo ong ( ici 




allcin 2 Die Stickerm. 3 I ruhling 4 Am Bachc 

1887 5 

Jan 1888 

1889 


160 

(6) 

83 

[8] Pisne milostne (Lovc-songs) (Pflcgcr- 

IM IXKK 

Bt'ilin 

rev olbll nos 8 3,9 




Moiavsky ) 


1889 

6 17 14. 2 4 

IK5 

122 

99 

[10] Biblickc pisne [Bihlicai songs) (Bible 

5 26 March 

Berlin 

nos 1 5 orchd as nl89 


ol Kraliu*) 1 Oblak a mt.iko(€i test vukoj nch«» 

[C louds and daikncss], 2 Skrysc ni.i a pavc/a 
ma ly |si flhou an my hiding*place] 3 Slys o 
Bo/c. slys modlithu mou fCJive ear u» my 
prayci]. 4 Hospodin jest mu| pasty? (The I ord 
IS my shepherd) 3 Bu/c' Bo/c' Pisen nosou 
(I will smg a new song), 6 SIvs o Bo/e vulani 
me [Hear my cry) 7 Ph ickach huhylnnskych (B\ 
the rivers o( Bahylnn], S Popatfi/ na inne a 
smiluj sc nade mnou f'l urn I lice unto me). 9 
Po/d\ihu|i tKi skyth k hnram (I will lilt up 
mine eves). Id /piveitc HospcKhnu piticn novou 
\() sing unto the I oid| 

UkoIcbavka (Lullaby) (( I Jehnek) 

ZiKs / Lcseiinskcho kosarc (Song Irom The smith 
of Lew tin) tS ^ech) 


4 S Ian 1H93 pubd 
loi S orch (Berlin 
1929) with nos 6 IM 
air orth bv V /einanek 


2t) Dee 
1H93 
3 6 Aug 
19fH 


Prague 
1 K96 
(k‘i lin 
191 I 


pubd in Kvt'ii 
mltltiriv. suppl 
op posth mi. 


ARKAM.I MIMS 
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Rt-mark s 

601 

Dvt irskc pisne [2 Irish songs], male w unacc 1 Mui 

Konnor ma tvafe jak (iervena ruic {Dh my Connor), 2 Nu/ 
zdobte sc kviitm, at /tiplane zaf [Ho' adorn yourself with 
flowers] 

24 Oct 1878 


no 2 from the Insh song 
•t'ontented am 1’ ("Noth 
bonin shin doe ), later 
known as ‘ The Battle 

Lve of the Brigade' 

602 

Brahms Hungarian Dances iins 1 7 21. arr orch 

29 Oct 6 

Nov 1880 

Berlin, IKK I 


603 

Ruske pisne [Russian songs). 2 vv pt 1 Povylctia hnlubice 
podc sirani fVileiala golubinu), 2 )scm lu 14 

rorhnOvala (Chem tebya ya gorchila''). 3 Mlada. piknu 
krasavice (Belolitsa. krugloliisa). 4 C'o/:pak mtii holoubku 
(Akh. chto /h ti. golubchik), 5 Zkvetal, zkvetal v maji kv^t 

•'March 

1883 

Prague, 1951 

2nd voice added 

and dec rev to songs in N 
Elernard Pyeseni ruskoga 
naroda (St Petersburg, 
1866) 


(Tsveii. tsveli tsvetiki). 6 Jako mhou sc tmi fAkh. kak pal 
tuman). 7 Ach, vy ficky ^umive (Akh. rechenki, rechenki). 
8 Mladicc ty krusnii (Molodka, molodaya). 9 Po matuice. 
mocnc Vol/c (fVm/ po matushke po Volgc) 10 Na polickti 
bfiza lam stala (Vo pole hcryoza stoyalui, 1 1 Vyjdu ja si 
podle tiiiky (Viydu ya na rechenku). 12 Na tom nawm 
namrsii (K.ak u nas na uhtse). 13 Ja m zasil bez oram (Ya 
noseyat konopeiku). 14 Oj, ty lueni kafko mala (Akh, 
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Title 

Arranged 

Puhlicatiot 

Remarks 


utushka lygovayu). 15 V poll zraji vi^nd (Gey. u poll 
Vishnya). 16 Oj, kra6c huvran 6cmy (Oy, kryache. 





chernenkiy voron) 




604 

J Lev* Ha, la lAska (Ah, that love], 1 v, orcb 

*71880 84 



605 

S Foster Old Folks at Home, arr S. B. chorus, nrth 

“'Dec IK9t 





Jan 1894 



606 

Vysoka polka, arr pf 

1 1 June 1902 
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JOHN CLAPHAM 


Dvofakova, Ludmila {h Kolin. 11 July 1923). Czech 
soprano. She studied with Jarmila Vavrdova (1942-9) 
at the Prague Conservatory, making her dehut at 
Ostrava as Katya Kabanova in 1949: subsequent 
Ostrava roles included Jenufa. Rusalka, Mozart's 
Countess, Aida and Leonora (// trovatore). When she 
graduated to Bratislava (1952) and then to Prague 
(1954), she gradually undertook heavier parts - Milada 
(Daiibor), Elisabeth, Beethoven’s Leonore, and Senta. In 
1960 she joined the Berlin Slaatsoper, making her debut 
as Octavian. She gave her first Briinnhilde there in 
1962, and added Ariadne, Venus, Tosca, Elisabeth de 
Valois and the Marschallin to her repertory. Her first 
Isolde was at Karlsruhe in March 1964, by which time 
her international career was under way, with subsequent 
appearances at Vienna (as Katerina Ismaylova, 1965) 
and the Metropolitan (as Leonore, 1966); at Covenl 
Garden she sang Brunnhilde in complete Ring cycles 
from 1966 to 1971, also playing Leonore and Isolde. 
She made her Bayreuth debut in 1965, as Gutrune, and 
subsequent roles there included Venus, Brunnhilde, 
Kundry and Orlrud. Dvofakova’s voice is rich and full, 
hochdramatisch, reminiscent of (although less easily 
produced than) Flagstad’s. Her Brunnhilde, comely in 
appearance and touchingly acted, has been one of the 
most affecting: the same qualities have lent distinction to 
her Isolde and Leonore, which compensate in warmth 


for what they may lack in vocal ease. 
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ALAN BLYTH 

Dvorak Quartet. Czech string quartet. It was founded m 
1951 by members of Ladislav Cemy’s chamber music 
class at the Prague Conservatory, and was originally 
named after its leader, Vladimir Kohlmann; when he Icfi 
the ensemble in 1953 it was renamed the Dvorak 
Quartet. Jifi Baxa, who had played second violin, 
became the leader until 1956. He was followed by 
Robert Miazga and in 1957 by Stanislav Srp. Later Jifi 
Hnyk (/> Nymburk, 13 Nov 1939) became leader, Jifi 
Kolaf replaced Baxa as second violin and his place was 
later taken by Jaroslav Foltyn {h Tesin, 18 Oct 

1935), the viola player is Jaroslav Ruis (h Prague, 17 
Jan 1928) and the cellist is FrantiSek Pisingcr {h Trhovc 
Sviny, 4 Jan 1931). As the Dvofak Quartet they made 
debuts in Mo.st on 2 March 1953 and in Prague on 11 
May 1953, in all-Dvofak programmes While specializ- 
ing in the works of Dvofak, which they 'have recorded 
complete, they have a large repertory o A Classical and 
modern works (including the quartets df Bartok and 
Honegger), all of which they play from memory 

RONAI D KINI CK H ANDERSON 

Dvorsky, Michel. Pseudonym of JOSE.I Hofmann 

Dwight, John Sullivan {h Boston, Ma.ss., 13 May IKI\ 
d Boston, 5 Sept 1893). American writer on music He 
was sole editor of Dwight s Journal of Musk (Boston, 
1852-81), an influential music periodical and a primar\ 
source for the history ol' music in New England from 
the earliest orchestral concerts to the founding of the 
Boston SO. Dwight began adult life as an intellectual ol 
liberal views but modest capacities, graduating from 
Harvard (1832) and Harvard Divinity School (1K36) 
He was an early but largely passive member ol the 
transcendentalist group led by Emerson, Alcott and the 
Ripleys After a brief, unhappy experience as a Unitarum 
minister, he joined the utopian Brook Farm communiiv 
in 1 84 1 and became a leading contributor to the F'ouricnsi 
Harbinger (1845-8). w'hcrc much of his early musK 
criticKsm appeared. A childlc.ss widower after the death 
of his wife Mary (Bullard) in 1860, Dwight spent h)^ 
last 20 years as resident librarian and pcrmaneni 
pre.sident of the Harvard Musical Association, which 
spon.sored an annual series of concerts, conducted b\ 
Carl Zerrahn, under Dwight’s management (1865 82) 
In this position Dwight became the autocrat of Boston 
music in the 1870s. Without formal training in music 
he established his authority as a literary amateur, relv 
ing on enthusiasm and an uneven verbal facility Much 
concert-going and a journey to Europe in 1860 6l 
enabled him to write like an informed and dedicated 
missionary in a field largely unoccupied. He became 
famous for his devotion to Beethoven, Mozart and 
Handel, and for an ever-slifTcning resistance to Wagner 
and other new music. In spite of his limitations, he muM 
be regarded as a music critic of considerable historica 
importance. 
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Dyagilev [Diaghilev], Sergey Pavlovich {b 
govt., 31 March 1872; d Venice, 19 Aug 1929). 





Sian impresario. His career as a musical courier between 
Russia and the West began in 1907 with five concerts at 
the Paris Opera. In the following year he presented 
Boris Godunov (with Shalyapin) in Paris, and in 1909 he 
returned to launch his Ballets Russes company. Their 
early productions - notably the Polovtsian Dances from 
Prince Igor (1909) and Scheherazade (1910, mu.sic by 
Rimsky-Korsakov) - met with enormous enthusiasm, as 
much for the exotic poster-colour costumes of Bakst and 
lor Fokin’s powerful narrative choreography as for their 
brilliant scores. The first composition commissioned by 
Dyagilev, Stravinsky’s The Firebird (1910), was 
another glittering fantasy, and it began an association 
that continued with Petrushka (1911), The Rite of 
Spring (1913), The Nightingale (1914), PuUinella 
(1920), Mavra (1922), Reynard (1922), The Wedding 
(1923), Oedipus rex (1927) and Apollo (1928). 
Dyagilev commissioned most of these {The Wedding, 
which moved him deeply, was dedicated to him) as well 
as Ravel’s Daphnis et Chloe (1912), Debussy’s Jeux 
(1913) and Strauss’s Josephslegende (1914) These 
ballets showed that the company’s interests were 
diversifying. In the next few years Dyagilev was partly 
responsible for instigating neo-classicism by suggesting 
orchestrations of Scarlatti and ‘Pcrgolesi’ to Tommasini 
[l.es femmes de bonne humeur, 1917) and Stravinsky 
(PuUinella) respectively. Dyagilev also encouraged lead- 
ing visual artists to design for him Picasso collaborated 
on Parade (1917, music by Satic), El sombrero de ires 
puos (1919, music by Falla) and Pulcinella The 
Ballets Russes choreographers, after Fokin, included 
Ni/hinsky, Massin, Ni/hinska and Balanchin. Durmg 
the 1920s Prokofiev composed The Buffoon, The Step 
(if Sieel and The Prodigal Son for Dyagilev, but this was 
a period of decline; the Russian ballet followed fashion 
instead of determining it, the scores of Poulenc, Auric 
and Sauguet were poor successors to those of Debussy 
and Ravel. Oedipus rex, composed for the 20lh anniver- 
sary of Dyagilev's theatrical activity, was not 
appreciated by him and was given only in concert 
pcilormance. 12 years earlier Stravinsky had sketched a 
portrait of Dyagilev as a ‘circus ringmaster' in the Polka 
ol the Three Easy Pieces for piano duct. 
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Oybeck, Richard {b Ddensvi, Vastmanland, 1 Sept 
*^11, d Sodertalje, 28 July 1877). Swedish folk music 
™ilcctor and antiquarian. He studied law at Uppsala 
^^Biversiiy (1831-4) and was then engaged in official 
^luiies until 1 842. He was a good amateur singer but had 
Jo professional training in music. While still a student 
he made rune stones and the study of folk traditions his 

interest in life. In spite of poor health, he travelled 
throughout Sweden in pursuit of this interest until a few 
5'ears before his death, working particularly in the 
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supported by 

the Vitterhetsakademien and by the Stale. Most of his 
^dings were published in Dybeck’s journal Runa 
(1842 50 and 1865-76) or in separate editions of folk 
music (1846-56). The most important of these was 
SverLs'ka vallvisor och hornlatar (Stockholm. 1846), 
containing unarranged Iran.scriptions of shepherds’ 
music Through his publications and his well-attended 
lolk music concerts, Dybcck not only created a wide 
interest in folk music but also influenced Swedish art 
music, dominated after 1850 by a nationalist trend. 

Dyl^ck s name is now associated above all with the 
text ol the Swedish national anthem, Du gamla. du fria 
(originally ym/ca), which was adapted to a folk tune. It 
was sung at his first folk music concert in 1844 and 
printed in 1845. However, the song was officially recog- 
nized as a national anthem only after Dybeck’s death. 

WRITINGS 

Sjalvbiogralisk;^ anletkningar', Vastmanlands fornminnesforenings 
drssknft.xhmm]) 
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Dyce, William {b Aberdeen, 19 Sept 1806: JStreatham, 
14 Feb 1864) Scottish painter, pioneer in the revival of 
plainchant in Anglican use. The third son of a physician, 
Dyce showed a talent for painting and music at an early 
age While still a pupil at Aberdeen Grammar School, 
he taught himself to play the organ, and at the age of 12 
could extemporize ‘with great facility’ He took his MA 
at Marischal College, Aberdeen, at the age of 16, going 
on to read medicine: but finding the subject uncongenial, 
he turned to theology with the intention of entering the 
pnesihood, though his enthusiasm for painting remained 
strong. Thenceforward, the three mam interests of his 
youth painting, music and the church - were to exert 
ihcir combined influence upon his activities. The re- 
ligious subjects which Dyce found so congenial in his 
meticulously executed canvases display one aspect of 
that merging of influences. Another is to be found in his 
scholarly endeavours for the reform of church music. 

After establishing a firm position as a profc.ssional 
painter, in 1838 Dyce was appointed superintendent of 
the Schools of Design, Somerset House. Two years later 
he was elected professor of the theory of fine art at 
King's College, London. It was during his first four 
years at King's that Dyce turned his attention to a 
serious study of church music. The result was seen in 
the formation of the Molett Society in 1841, and in the 
publication of his sumptuous edition of the Common 
Prayer. The Order of Daily Service . . with Plaintune 
(1842-4). In the preface and appendix to that volume 
Dyce examined the nature of plainchant, opening the 
way for a clearer understanding of the subject in 
England, and of its use with English text in the Anglican 
liturgy. The revival of Mcrbecke's music for the Com- 
munion Service and the production of Heimore’s 
Manual of Plainsong were both helped by Dyce s pion- 
eer activity. 
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Dygon [Wyldcbore], John {Ji 1 497" 1538). English com- 
poser. In 1 497 he was at St Augustine's Abbey, Cambridge, 
where another John Dygon possibly his uncle, or 
merely a patron) was abbot. In 1512 Dygon gained the 
BMus at Oxford but he returned to the abbey, becoming 
sub-prior before 1521. In that year he went to Louvain 
to study with Vives, with whom he returned to England 
to the abbey two years later. He was prior from 1 528 to 
the dissolution. In 1538, like other members of the 
abbey, he changed his name, calling himself John 
Wyldebore, and he is listed with that name in the record 
of pensions given to former monks. It is possible that 
Wyldebore was his family name (it is fairly common in 
Kent), and that he adopted ‘Dygon’ as a compliment to 
his patron. Several priests with similar names held liv- 
ings in Kent at this lime. The most celebrated, John 
Wilbore of Rochester, cannot be Dygon, although it is 
possible that the cleric at Willesborough in 1542 or the 
vicar of Minster from 1550 to 1557 may have been. 
Both these parishes had been in the gift of St 
Augustine's. 

Two short motets for three voices by Dygon, Ad 
lapidis posicionem and Rex henedicte tuos, survive in the 
Baldwin Book {GB-Lhm R.M.24.d.2 ). They may be 
parts of longer works, but they show a typically English 
blend of florid melismatic lines and syllabic sections A 
treatise in Trinity College, Cambridge (GB-Ctc O 3.38), 
has been asenbed to Dygon on the strength of a note 
following a music example. ‘Quod Joannes Dygouns M 
Vuylboms’. The treatise, written in the early 16lh cen- 
tury, IS a close copy of extracts from GalTurius with new 
music examples. 
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Dykes, John Bacchus {h Hull, 10 March 1823; d 
Ticehurst, Sussex, 22 Jan 1876). English composer. 
While still a schoolboy he became organist of St John's, 
Hull, where his grandfather was vicar Secular as well as 
sacred music was cultivated in his home, and he was 
taught the violin and the piano. He took a classics 
degree at Cambridge in 1847. His letters from 
Cambridge hardly mention church music except 
Walmisley’s organ playing. He took lessons from 
Walmisley and joined his madngal society, in which he 
particularly enjoyed Morley’s madrigals and ballets; as 
president of the Cambridge University Musical Society 
he revitalized orchestral playing. After a year as curate 
at Mahon, Yorkshire, he became precentor and minor 
canon at Durham in 1849; his duties included charge of 
the choir, which he improved by insisting on more 
rehearsal and the regular attendance of lay clerks. He 
also began the annual music festivals in the cathedral for 
choirs drawn from as far away as Newcastle, and during 
the long illness of Henshaw, the cathedral organist, his 
organ playing was admired. Some of the hymns he 
composed for various friends became locally popular 
through non-statutory services held in the Galilee 
Chapel of the cathedral. Hearing of the projected issue 
of Hymns Ancient and Modern, Dykes timorously sent 
seven of them to the music editor. Monk. All were 
accepted, more were requested and ultimately 60 tunes 


by Dykes were included in A M. In the year of the 
first edition (1861) Durham University awarded him an 
honorary doctorate in music. Despite intense modern 
reaction against Victorian hymnody, and particularly 
against Dykes, six of his hymn tunes persist in general 
use ' Nicaea (‘Holy, holy, holy’), HoHingside (‘Jesu, 
lover of my soul’), Melita (‘Eternal Father, strong to 
save*), Horhury (‘Nearer my God to thee’), St Cross (‘O 
come and mourn’) and St Cuthhert (‘Our blest 
Redeemer’). 

For all his love of playing, singing, hearing and dir- 
ecting music, there is no evidence that Dykes undertook 
training, even with Walmisley, with the intention of 
publishing his works. The tribute to his tunes by H C 
Colics in The Oxford History of Music (vii, 1934) 
shrewdly describes him as an amateur musician who 
could not tell why he succeeded or failed in composition 
beyond judging whether the music suited the words or 
not. Composing was for him the by-product of a voca- 
tion to which he was wholly devoted, and( which led him 
in 1862, despite Ouselcy’s rcmonstrancei, to resign his 
cathedral post and become vicar of St (Oswald’s. Both 
the nature and the varying quality of hiS mu.sic is dir- 
ectly related to the aims of the ‘Church fevival’ parly, 
which cluttered parish chancels with .stalls and organs, 
and introduced surpliced choirs to imitate cathedral 
uses and sing hymns that were often like partsongs Lu\ 
hentgna, Dykes's treatment of Newman's ‘Lead kindly 
light' which the cardinal himself greatly approved, is as 
much a parlsong as Barnby’s Sweet and l.ow Amonp 
the Chinch revival's quantities ol jejune canlicics, 
anthems and communion offices, Dykes’s lack even the 
distinction of unusual vulgarity and sentimentality 
They are less pretentious and elaborate than most ot 
their time and kind, for the organ part normally doubles 
the dull voice parts. His predominance in A A M has led 
to the mistake of thinking him typical of Victorian 
sentimentality, which he reflects only in response to 
sentimental words, but despite Faber's lachrymose 
verses, Dykes's best hymn tune, St Cross, could actualK 
be mistaken for music by Ciibbons, his favourite church 
composer (except for the inspired unison of the last 
line). Lc.ss sinking, but harmonically also in the 
Gibbons vein, is l.ux vetu in the second supplement ol t 
& M (1916). The augmented 6ths and other chromatic 
chords made familiar by Schubert, Spohr, Chopin and 
others in more appropriate contexts than congregational 
music were more characlcnsiic of other Victorians than 
Dykes, who imitated some of his conlcmporancs, such 
as Hervey and Barnby, yet most of the tunes in which he 
did so are now obsolete One or two remain because the 
melody itself is well shaped and its climaxes are im* 11 
contrived (e.g the evening hymn Strength and Sta\) 
Where Dykes's music suggests unctuous piety it is nor 
mally inherent in cosy melodics which tend to hug the 
mediant and avoid striking leaps. This would be true oi 
the admirable Horhury but for the first modulation to 
the mediant minor and then the climax on the chord of 
the flattened 7th. 

It was Dykes’s studies with Walmisley that made 
possible his only two lengthy works worth reviving One 
is an unaccompanied setting of the funeral .sentences. 
am the Resurrection and the Life admittedly in 
tended homophonic hymn style, but with fine voice parb 
and in phrases so tempered by verbal rhythm 
avoid monotony and lake varied lengths. The 
the anthem These are they. It is too long for al 
sections to be used in normal cathedral services, hut 



opening movement is in the key and style of Walmisley’s 
1) minor service, its rich dignity including a well- 
managed fugato. The solo movement for soprano sounds 
like an extract from an oratorio or opera, even the organ 
parts resembling piano versions of an orchestral score; 
then, m the Mendclssohnian finale for solo quartet and 
chorus, comes the barcarolle style response to ‘God 
shall wipe away all the tears from their eyes’ - a style 
which has for too long elicited only jeers instead of 
being judged within its period. 
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Dykes Bower, Sir John (h Gloucester, 13 Aug 1905) 
English organist. Ilis whole career was spent in cathe- 
dra] work He studied with Herbert Brewer and was 
<irgan scholar at Corpus Christi ('ollcge, Cambridge, 
^^hc^c he look the MusB degree in 1928. Successively 
organist and master of the choir at Truro C'athedral 
(1926 9). New C ollege, Oxford (1929 3.3), and 
Durham ( athcdral (1933 6), he was appointed to St 
Paul's C’athedral, London, in 1936, where he served Toi 
M years He was one of the two sub-conductors at the 
unoiiations of George VI and Elizabeth II in 
Westminster Abbey, and conducted the St Paul’s choir 
at the White House before President Eisenhower and in 
the Carnegie Hall during a North American tour 
(19.53) As an organist his technique is soundly based, 
.is two E estivdl Hall recitals in the 1950s demon.strated; 
his inlcrpretalion.s reflected the taste and style of his 
period He instilled his high standards into students at 
the Royal C ollege of Music, where he taught from 1936 

1969. he received an honorary DM us (Oxon) in 
1944 and was knighted in 1968. He was president of 
ilic Royal C’ollcge of Organists, 1960-62. and Master 
ol the Worshipful C'ompany of Musicians, 1967 H. 
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Dylan, Bob [Zimmerman, Robert Allen] {h Duluth, 
Minn , 24 May 1941) American songwriter and perfor- 
mer I le taught himself the guitar, piano and harmonica, 
‘ind formed a rock and roll band in 1955. He soon 
hegan writing lyrics and tunes, and in 1959 60, when 
he was at the University of Minnesota at Minneapolis, 
he played in coffee houses. He was greatly influenced by 
Wotxly Cjuthne and his followers (e g. Pete Seeger and 
Jack Elliott) and took them as models for his own 
music. He .soon attracted notice at Gerde's Folk City, 
particularly with his ‘talking blues' - spoken, irregular 
I'ncs accompanied by simple strummed guitar chords or 
'he harmonica (held by a neck rack). He began record- 
mg lor Columbia and performed at the Newport and 
Monterey folk festivals and at Town Hall (12 April 
j%-3). He sang in a distinctive speech-song style, with a 
hiirsh, nasal voice. 

J^ylan became a leader in synthesizing the diverse 
Popular styles of the mid-1950s into the folksong 
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the mood of Amcncan youth, several of his works came 
to be regarded as anthems for the protest and civil rights 
movements, notably Blomn m the wind (1962) made 
^pular in a recording by Peter, Paul and Mary, and 
The tunes they are a-chan^m’ (19()4) In 1964 Dylan 
turned away from political songs, and the next year 
Iierlormcd throughout the USA and in London with 
Joan Baez, singing in a more delicate fashion. He in- 
itiated the tolk-rock style, using an eleclnc guitar and 
rock-band accompaniment for the first time at the 1965 
Newport Festival where he angered many folk enthu- 
siasts and with his Mr Tamhourme Man (1965; re- 
corded by the Byrds). After a road accident in 1966, he 
resumed performing in 1968 (notably at the 1969 Isle 
of Wight Festival) with a repertory including more tran- 
quil lyrics and country-music elements. Among his most 
popular songs are Don't think twice (196.3), h ain’t me 
Bahe (1964), It s all over now. Baby Blue (1965), Like a 
Rolling Stone (1965) and /.ay. Lady. Lay (1969). He 
published the Boh Dylan Song Book (1965) and 
Writings and Drawings (1973) 
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Dynamics. That aspect of musical expression which 
results from variations in the volume of the sound, 
either successively (as in crescendos, diminuendos or 
more or less sudden contrasts of forte and piano) or 
simultaneously (as in the balance between parts of a 
chord, instruments or voices in combination, etc). 
Dynamic variation is so natural to the performance of 
almost all styles of music that its presence can normally 
be assumed even when indications for it are mainly or 
even entirely absent from the notation, as appears to 
have been the case before the Baroque period (and still 
partly then) m Western music We have therefore to 
distinguish between dynamic variations and dynamic 
markings. The fewer the markings, the greater is the 
responsibility of the performer for supplying the varia- 
tions appropriately. 

Dynamic instructions made their appearance in lute 
literature of the early 16lh century, but remained 
uncommon until the I7lh century, when piano and forte 
came into general currency in the new Italian music, as 
in D Mazzocchi's Catena d'Adone (Venice, 1626), e.g. 
on p 49, or S. Landi’s S Alessio (Rome, 1634), e.g. on 
p.34. In the preface to Mazzochi's Dialoghi e sonetti 
(Rome, 16.38), wc read that ‘P.F.E t , understood for 
Piano, Forte, Echo and trill, arc certainly common 
things, known to everyone', and Mazzochi lurthcr 
indicated short crescendos and diminuendos. The words 
‘loud* and ‘solV, and the abbreviations ‘lo.’ and ‘so.’, arc 
found occasionally in English consort MSS from quite 
early in the 17th century, and increasingly (especially in 
pnnled sources like Mace's Mustek s Monument, 
London. 1676) thereafter. Fort or ‘F’. and Doux or ‘D', 
bt'came frequent in France with Lully's music. ‘Hair- 
pins’ opening at the right for crescendo and at the left 
for diminuendo (but sometimes closed at the ends) arc 
found from early in the 18th century, e.g. m Piams 
Violin Sonatas (Pans, 1712) and Geminiani s Violin 
Sonatas (London, 1739). But Mazzochi, m his Dialoghi 
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e sonettU used jorte^ piano^ pianissimo to indicate 
gradual diminuendo: this, and the reverse to indicate 
gradual crescendo, was common Baroque practice. 
Commonly, too, though not necessarily, ‘f’ followed 
shortly by ‘p’, or ‘p' followed shortly by ‘f\ may show 
the same intentions, rather than sudden contrasts; and it 
is for the performer to make the nght decision from the 
character of the music itself. 

Level planes of volume are quite often implied by 
passages of Baroque music, but these should always be 
relieved by slight dynamic inflections, except on the 
organ or the harpsichord; these, even in their Baroque 
condition, cannot effect them beyond a small (but on the 
harpsichord by no means unappreciable) extent. Cre- 
scendos and diminuendos of unusually conspicuous 
range and discipline were a special effect cultivated by 
Stamitz and his famous orchestra at Mannheim in the 
middle of the 18th century, but were perhaps neither so 
novel nor so exceptional as legend claims and as Burney 
asserted {The Present State of Music in Germany, 
London, 1773, i, p.94). 

Since the Baroque period, it has become increasingly 
the custom to indicate by notation the composer’s 
wishes for all dynamic variations of a .structural signifi- 
cance, while still leaving it mainly to the performer’s 
responsibility to introduce those slighter dynamic inflec- 
tions which notation should not (and beyond a certain 
extreme, cannot) attempt to tic down. It is natural to 
swell a little to high notes, and fall again from them, to 
stress discords before their resolutions, and in other 
ways to follow by dynamics the contours of the music: 
but good musicianship, rather than notation, must guide 
these passing nuances for all periods of music 

KOBURT DONINCJTON 

Dyson, Sir George {h Halifax, 28 May 1883; d Win- 
chester, 28 Sept 1964). English compo.ser and education- 
ist. He studied at the RCM, with scholarships for the 
organ and composition (1900-04), and for the next four 
years travelled in Italy and Germany on a Mendelssohn 
Scholarship. On his return to England he was appointed 
to teaching posts successively at Osborne (1908), 
Marlborough (1911) and Rugby (1914). After war ser- 
vice he became head of music at Wellington College, 
joined the teaching staff of the RCM and also began 
lecturing and writing. His principal book. The New 
Music (Oxford, 1924), an examination of modern com- 
positional technique, was the outcome of lectures and of 
essays published in Music and letters. 

In 1924 Dyson was made director of music at 
Winchester College, a post he held for 13 years. During 
that time he took a prominent place in local musical life 
as conductor of the choral society and amateur 
orchestra of the town, and of the annual competition 
festivals, where all the musical interests of the county 
assembled. His manner of life at Winchester was 
responsible for his most active pieriod as a composer: In 
Honour of the City (1928) and The Canterbury Pilgrims 
(1931), particularly the latter, established a place for 
him in the programmes of English choral societies. In 
these works he gauged the taste of a public brought up 
in the oratorio tradition, a public that looked first for 
melodic charm and vocally conceived tunes. The 
Canterbury Pilgrims adds piquant orchestral colour to 
decorate the pictures of Chaucer’s characters, but the 
work is essentially vocal, both in its attractive solo 
songs and its bold choral numbers. 

The Hereford Festival of 1933 produced St Paul's 


Voyage to Mehta, which was successfully revived at a 
number of subsequent Three Choirs Festivals. Another 
cantata, Nebuchadnezzar, was produced at Worcester in 
1935. This attempted, with some success, to create the 
sort of vivid evocation that Walton had achieved m 
Belshazzar’s Feast. A third choral work of the same 
kind. Quo vadis?, was written for the Hereford Festival 
of 1939, at which the first part was performed, the 
second following ten years later. Dyson also wrote some 
orchestral works, of which the most considerable arc the 
Prelude, Fantasy and Chaconne for cello and small 
orchestra (1936), the Symphony in G (1937), the Violin 
Concerto in Et? (1942) and two concertos for strings 
(1949). But none of these attracted the same degree of 
interest as the best of the choral works. In 1938 Dyson 
succeeded Hugh Allen us director of the RCM, the first 
director to be a former scholar of the institution. He was 
knighted in 1941 and retired in 1952. 
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Dyubyuk, Alexander Ivanovich. See DlJpUQUH, ALEX- 
ANDER IVANOVICH 

Dyutsch, Otto Johann Anton. See D^TSCH, otto 
JOHANN ANTON 

Dyutsh, Georgy Ottonovich. See DtJTSCH, (ii ORco 
(JTTONOVICH 


Dzayn. Modes in the theory of the MUSIC Oi the 
Armenian riti.; see also Union of soviet S(xtalisi 

REPUBLICS, §1, 2(V1II) 


Dzegelyonok, Alexander Mikhaylovich {b Moscow, 24 
Aug 1891; d Moscow, 31 Jan 1969) Russian com- 
po.ver He graduated in piuno (1914) and in composition 
under Koreshchenko (1918) at the Music and Drama 
School of the Moscow Philharmonic Society In 19)9 
he founded a people’s con.scrvatory. of which he was 
director in 1920-21, and he taught the piano at the 
Moscow' Technical School of Mu.sic (1926-34). He 
reprc.senlcd a ‘naive style' patterned on exotic modcl.s, as 
in the orchestral suite Fgipet (‘Egypt’) oi the lagoic 


songs 

WORKS 
(select I H' lot) 

Opera Niya/gyiil (B l.C(midov), 1941 

Orch- F-.gipcl (FgyplJ, op 6 , 1921 . 2 vc cones , 1929 , 19 .^ 6 , C hiipayt‘\ 
march -bull ad (I 93 T), urr band (t 9 .tS), Na golubom o/cre |()ri Iht 
blue \caj, 1936 , Sinfonia, a. 1944 . VosUKhnayu .syuita [Eastirn 
suilc], 1951 

Band many works incl Drama tichc-skiy prclyud pamyali Panfilova 
(Dramatic prelude in memory of F*anftlov) ( 1947 ), Cieroicheskava 
syuita, op 32 ( 1948 ), Konnogvardcyskiy marsh (Horseguard'- 
march], op 36 ( 1947 ). Pra/dmehnuya uvertyura [Eestoal ov J. op <0 
( 1948 ); Slalingradskaya bilva [The battle of Slulingrad|. poem 
( 1950 ), hstradnaya syuiia jPlatlorm suite] ( 1958 ), Mu/hcsivo 
(C'ourHgc), sym fl 972 ), arrs 

Vwal E-vo VC/ll chetiic druga bosonogikh (Four burclool friend', 
guided them] (Chemobayev), Iv. pf (1916), Songs, op 4 (SappM, 
Iv. pf (1924), Pcsn’ o Tayavate, Iv, pf trio (1925), Songs, op 
(Tagore). Iv. pf(I927); Pod mcdlenniy .shag karavana (InthcMcadv 
step of the caravan] (after F Dyushen), Iv, pf trio ( 1929 ), Songs 
(Maykov). 1929; Songs (Tyutchev), 1946. Na pnbrczh’ye 
Tyuchi (On the banks of the Titchi-Tyuchi], Iv, pf trio (1958)^ 
Inst. March-Humoresque, op .3/1, pf (1924), Humoresque, 

(1925); Poem, op 5/1. pf (1925); Mazurka, op.5/2, pf (1924). n 
Trio, op 9 (1926); 2 Pieces, op 21. vn, pf (193.3); Hegy. 
(1950), Podme-paysage, vn, pf (1953); educational music, collan 
Borisyak . i 

Film scores. Umbar. 19.37, Pesnya o konc (Song about the n 
op 26 (A. Jan) (19.38); Mateo Falkonc. 1938 
Princtpal publishers- Soviet Stale Publishing House, Universal 
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Dzerzhinsky, Ivan Ivanovich (h Tambov, 9 April 1909; d 
Leningrad, 18 Jan 1978). Russian composer. He is ex- 
ceptional in that the work for which he is mainly known, 
the opera Tikhiy Don (‘Quiet flows the Don’, 1932-4) 
later rarely performed in the Soviet Union was 
successful more for its political potential than for any 
musical distinction. Dzerzhinsky had an extended 
formal training in music. After four years (1925-9) at 
the First Music Tekhnikum in Moscow studying the 
piano with Yavorsky he entered the Gncsin School as a 
composition pupil of Mikhail Gnesin (1929-30). He 
spent two further years (1930-32) at the Leningrad 
C entral Music Tekhnikum, where he studied composi- 
tion tirst with Gavriil Popov and then with P. B. 
Ryazanov, before proceeding to the Leningrad 
Conservatory for another two years (1932-4) to study 
with Asaf’yev. Ryazanov and Asaf’yev were pro- 
fircssive in their musical outlook, and both were 
connected with the Association of Contemporary 
Music, but, from the first, Dzerzhinsky’s works were 
strongly traditional. His early songs and piano pieces 
,mcl the First Piano Concerto (1932) were influenced by 
(irieg, Rakhmaninov and early Ravel 
At the beginning of the 1930s Dzerzhinsky was much 
influenced by the music of Shostakovich (particularly in 
hiv later criticized Second Concerto of 1934), and he 
consulted Shostakovich in the preparation of Quiet 
the Don. The libretto of the new opera, based 
loosely on Sholokhov's novel, was compiled by 
D/erzhinsky’s brother Leonid, and it was first per- 
formed at the Leningrad Maliy Theatre in October 
More significantly, it was seen by Stalin on 17 
January 1936. Stalin at once recognized its propaganda 
value Its subject was heroic and patriotic, it glorified 
the spirit of the Don cossacks, whose support would be 
neccs.sary in the event of war (which was increasingly 
inevitable); and its music was strongly lyrical and im- 
mediately appealing. Within weeks the work was offi- 
cially pronounced the model of Soviet realism in music, 
and won Dzerzhinsky a Stalin Prize; simultaneously 
Shostakovich's Lady Macbeth of Mtsenxk, a very much 
liner score and one much admired by Dzerzhinsky, was 
olficially banned as nefarious musical chaos. The result- 
ant success of Quiet Flows the Don was overwhelming 
11 reached Us 2(K)th performance in May 1938; but its 
undistinguished idiom (it is lyrical and folklike in style, 
though not based on true folksong) held little potential 
lor future musical development. Dzerzhinsky’s next 
'^oera, Podnyataya tselina (‘Virgin soil upturned’, 
also based on Sholokhov, is dramatically tauter 
und similar in musical style, but it failed to repeat the 
‘>cnsational success of its predecessor Indeed none of 
^Dzerzhinsky’s later operatic works has found a perman- 
ent place in the Soviet repertory. From 1936 he held 
'niportant administrative posts in the Union of Soviet 
^t^mposers and in party politics. In 1948 he was ap- 
P^nnied to the central committee of the union, and at 
|uri()us times after 1946 he acted as a deputy to the 
Leningrad City Soviet. 
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WORKS 

rw- "T. 1 1 . (seteclive tin) 

^holollovri«7”ip“!i" ‘^"1 Djerzhinsky. after 

Tolo '^^'ochayevskiye dm [Volochayevskv davsl 

Nadezhda Svetlova 1942 
Whl l from Moscow Wu 

Sud ha chelovcka [The fate of a man] (aOcr Sholokhov) 1959 

Orch 3 pf cones . 1932. 1934. 1945. Povesf o partiaane [Tale about a 

S'lIltc^b’urv'T; P®""' 3 Odes, Bar. 

Orth Petersburg. Petrograd, Leningrad 

Other works many songs and romances, choral songs, of music music 
for children, me, denial music, film scores, etc 
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Dzhudzhev, Stoyan {b Pazarzhik, 19 Dec 1902). Bul- 
garian eihnomusicologist. After graduating from the State 
Music Academy m Sofia in 1924, he continued his 
studies in 1927 under Andre Pirro, Andre Mazon and 
Antoine Meillet at the Sorbonne, where he took the 
doctorate in 1931; he also attended Philippe Gaubert’s 
lectures at the Paris Conservatoire and d'Indy’s at the 
Schola Cantorum. On his return to Bulgaria he became 
reader in folk music (1937) and professor (1943) at the 
State Music Academy in Sofia, where from 1956 to 
1968 he was head of the department of musicology. 
Dzhudzhev has studied not only Bulgarian folk music 
but that of the Balkans as a whole, devoting special 
attention to rhythmic and metric aspects, and has 
delivered papers on these and related subjects at inter- 
national folk-music congresses; he has also wnlten a 
general introduction to acoustics 


WRITINGS 


Rhvthme ei mesurc dans la musique populaire bulgare (diss., U of Pans, 
1931, Travaux puhlm pur I'lnstitut d'itudes slaves de 
VVmversite de Pans, xii, 1931, 1 366) 

‘Die Zeitmessung in der onentalischen Musik’, Arvhiv fur Geschichte 
der Phihsophie, xl/2 (Berlin. 1931), IK4 
‘Proizhod na takiovelc v bulgarskata narodna muzika' [The origin of 
bars in Bulgarian folk music], Batgarski pechat, i (1933), no.2. p.84 
Balgarska narodna horeografia [Bulgarian national choreography] 
(Soha, 1945) 

Teona na huigarskata narodna muzika [Theory of Bulganan folk music] 
(Sofia, 1954-61) 

Uvod V naukata za zvuka [Iniroduclion to ihc sacnce of sound] (Sofia, 
1958) 


‘La genezo de la popolkanloj’ [The genesis of folksongs], Sciencaj 
studoj hazttai sur onginalaj esploroi kai observoi, cd. P Neergaard 
(Copenhagen, 1958), 95 

‘Ritmul si mftsura in muzicu popular^ bulgati' [Rhythm and metre in 
Bulgarian folk music], Revista de folclor, iii (Bucharest, 1958), no.2, 
pp.7-46 

‘Vesligcs de ia metnque ancienne dans le folklore bulgare', Poetica 
(Rotlerdam and Warsaw, 1963), 537 
•Slih 1 melodia v balgarskata narodna pcsen’ [Rhyme and melody in the 
Bulgarian folksong], IIM. xni (1969), 89 
Balgarska narodna muzika (Bulganan folk music] (Sofia, 1970- 75) 
‘Volksmusikpflegc in Bulganen und die Probicme der bulgarischen 
Volkskullur', Heuttge Probleme der Volksmusik Imernationales 
Seminar der Deuischen UNESCO-Kommmion Koln 1971 
•Johannes Kukezelcs und die millelallcrliche bulgarischc Musik , 
Monumenia musicae slavicae (Vienna, 1973) 

Eliments distinctifs de la culture pavsanne en musique ei danse popu- 

UADA BRASHOVANOVA 




E. See PlTOI NAMES. 

Eagles. See Eccles family. 

Eames, Emma {h Shanghai, 13 Aug 1865; d New York, 
13 June 1952). Amencan soprano. After early vocal 
training in Boston, she became a pupil of Mathilde 
Marches! in Pahs, and made a bnlliant debut at the 
Opera on 13 March 1889, with Jean de Reszke, as 
Gounod’s Juliet: a role which (like Marguerite) she 
had studied with the composer. After two seasons in 
Pans, she made her Covent Garden debut on 7 April 
1891 as Marguerite During the next decade she sang 
during seven London seasons as Juliet, Mireille, 
Charlotte, the Countess (Figaro), Elisabeth, Elsa, Eva, 
Sicglinde, Aida and Desdemona, as well as in some now 
forgotten new operas. Though much admired for the 
beauty of both her voice and her person, she had some 
difficulty in maintaining a London position in rivalry 
with Melba, and did not return after 1901 By then, 
having made her New York debut as Juliet on 14 
December 1891, she was established as a leading mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera company, with whom she 
remained until 1909, gradually adding to her repertory 
the roles of Donna Elvira, Donna Anna, Pamina, 
Leonora (// irovatore), Amelia (Vn hallo in maschera), 
Alice (Falstaff), Santuzza, Tosca and Mascagni's Iris, 
her farewell to the house was made as Tosca on 15 
February 1909. Thereafter, except for two appearances 
at Boston (Tosca and Otello, 18 and 22 December 
1911), she confined herself to concert tours, often in 
conjunction with her second husband, Emilio de 
Gogorza. 

Her voice was a lyric soprano of singularly pure and 
beautiful quality; she was a complete mistress of tech- 
nique, with a superb trill and an exemplary legato. 
Although sometimes considered cold in timbre and tem- 
perament, she was nevertheless admired in such 
emotional roles as Tosca and Sieglinde. The best of her 
gramophone records (arias from Rom^o, Faust and 
Tosca, a duet from Lohengrin with Homer, Schubert’s 
Gretchen am Spinnrade and Tosti’s Dopo) reveal con- 
siderable fullness and power as well as the expected 
technical perfection. 
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E Eames. Some Memories and Reflections (New York, 1927/R1977) 
J I^nis and L Migliorini 'Emma Eamcs\ Record Collector, viii 
(1953), 77 (with discography and commentary] 

A. F R Lawrence and S Smolian: ‘Emma Fames', American Record 
Guide, XXIX (1962), 210 [discography and commentary] 
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Emma Eames as Juliet in Gounod's ‘Romeo ci 
Juliet I e 


Early Christian Church, music of the. See ChkisiI'*‘N 
CHURCH, MUSIC Oh THE EARLY. 


Early Latin secular song. A repertory which, largel' 
because of the nature of poetic transmission in iht 
Middle Ages, comprises much of the earliest surviving 
European secular song with music. In contrast to the 
many collections of liturgical chant and Latin sacret 
songs surviving from the millennium before about 13 
Latin secular songs with music are very rare; 
secular poems that were probably sung are more 
tiful. Of the songs preserved with music, very 
notated before the 1 2th century can be transcribeu wi j 
any certainly. 
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I Late anliquity 2 The Carotingian renaissance 3 The goliard period 
up It) t'l 30() 

1 . LATE ANTIQUITY. From the time of the late Caesars 
solo song, dance and music for cithara and lyre accom- 
panied tragedies and pantomimes; other references 
indicate that the common people would ‘sing and dance 
in the forum', and many old musical traditions prevailed 
throughout the first six centuries of the Christian era, 
though modified by barbanan invasions and rapidly 
changing political and social conditions. Christian 
teaching gradually prevailed over this pagan back- 
ground, so that by late antiquity the early Church 
Fathers had considerably curtailed the use of pagan 
songs, at least among Christians. A new tradition began, 
issuing from the lyrical hymns and secular songs of such 
writers as Hilary of Poitiers (300- 68), Ambrose ((-3.33- 
97), Prudentius (348-410), Sidonius Apolhnans 
((430-79) and Venantius Fortunatus (540-r600). They 
used simple metres in strophic form, and gradually 
introduced rhymed couplets, as the quantitative scan- 
sion of classical Latin was superseded by a more 
popular rhymed structure Other Latin secular songs are 
found in the mixed prose- verse forms of Marlianus 
(apclla (early 5lh century) and Boethius (r480 524). 
Even by the 8lh century the cloister schools had not 
completely renounced secular song, and learned songs 
<is well as those of a popular nature were studied despite 
Synod admonitions against ‘base, ovcr-cxubcranl. 
obscene and sacrilegious songs’ From this whole body 
of secular songs, stretching over some 51X) years, no 
melody has been preserved. 

2 THb Caroling IAN renaissance. The 8th and 9ih 
centuries produced many sung Latin poems, not only 
sacred, but also epics, odes, laments, satires, eulogies, 
and lyric and didactic verses, yet a predilection for 
classical studies restricted the use of rhymed rhythmic 
verse, and might even have stifled it altogether had not a 
close association with music in the following two cen- 
turies given It new vigour Meanwhile poctico-musical 
activity continued in the monasteries of southern France 
and northern Italy, an important outcome of which was 
the development of refrain forms and the addition of 
partly diaslemalic neumes to the texts in the manu- 
scnpls. The revival of classical studies resulted m a 
number of contemporary musical settings of ancient 
authors Neumes ,survivc for six Horace odes (i, L 3, 
’’3, III, 9, 13; IV, II); two extracts from Virgil’s Aeneid 
(u, 28lfl'; IV, 65 Iff); three extracts from Statius’s 
^'k’hms (v, 608ff; xii, 325fr. 336fT); Juvenal's Satires 
^vm, 78(T); Trajan's Ut belli sonuere, Pnscian's Ad 
Horec partes: Scandc cell from Marlianus Capclla’s De 
Phihhfiiae et Mercurit (ii); and five poems from 
Boethius’s De consolatione Philosophiae {metrum i, 1,5, 

5, 111 , 8; IV. 7). It is possible that these simple .settings 
'^cre used for didactic purposes, one of the two tunes 
(Horace, Ode, iv, 11) that can reliably be transcribed is 
to the version of the hymn tunc Ut queant laxis, 
'^hich was later adapted to didactic use by Guido of 
and the other (Boethius, metrum iv, 7) occurs in 
^lo’s Dialo^us de musica (see ex. 1). 

Several contemporary laments and eulogies from the 
century are transmitted in partially heighted neumes 

Ki 

1 1 
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in a manuscript probably from Toulouse or Narbonne 
(F-Pn lat.l 154). Subjects treated are the death of Duke 
Eric of Frioul (799) by Paulinus of Aquileia, laments 
for Charlemagne (814) and his son Hugh of St Quentin 
^44), the Battle of Fontenoy (841) and the exile of 
Gottschalk (c840). Although they cannot be transcribed 
melodically, the neumes indicate simple melodies with 
occasional small melismas of two to four notes; the 
poems are set slrophically, and two of them have 
refrains. Scattered remains of Latin secular songs with 
unheighted neumes are extant From many areas of 
Europe. These include laments from Spain (7th- 10th 
centuries); a lament on the destruction of the monastery 
of Glonnes, near Saumur (850); festival songs and greet- 
ings, for Odo’s coronation (888), Charles the Thick 
(883) and Konrad 1 (912); a song for the watchers of the 
walls of Modena (after 892); a song by Leo of Vercelli 
praising Gregory V and Otto III (998); and a song by 
Azelin of Rheims prai,sing Henry III (fl050). Certain 
songs were designated by the term ‘Modus': ‘Modus 
florum' (flowers), ‘Modus licbinc’ (love), ‘Modus qui ct 
Carelmanninc' (Charlemagne). Unfortunately these are 
all without music; but one has the first of its six sequencc- 
hke strains set with neumes* the ‘Modus Ottinc’, in 
honour of Otto III (983-1002). Another interesting 
specimen is the ‘Galluslied', written in Old German by 
Radperl, at St Gall towards the end of the 9th century; 
in the 11th century Ekkehard IV translated it into Latin 
‘lest such a sweet melody be lost from memory'; the 
neumes in CH-SGs 393 suggest a song with a structure 
of varied phrase repetition. 

In a few secular Latin songs the use of an alphabetical 
notation allows accurate melodic transcription. The best 
known of these is the lOlh-century song O Roma nobilis 
and its erotic contrafaclum (0 admirabile Veneris 
vdolum), a simple strophic and syllabic tune of a non- 
ecclesiastical character {modus lascivus). Of two 10th- 
cenlury songs to celebrate the nightingale, one is notated 
in unheighted neumes (Sum nod is soda), whereas the 
other, Aurea personet lyra (cd in Ludwig), is in alphab- 
etical notation; its form and melody are characteristic of 
the sequence. A final group of these songs consists of a 
lament by Guido of Luxeuil Hactenus tetendi liram, a 
short didactic poem Hic poterii solers ignotum discere 
can turn (a following eclogue on music and a song of the 
nine Muses unfortunately lack notation) and Guido’s 
famous distinction Musicorum et cantorum magna est 
distantia. 

A didactic purpose lies behind a number of melodies 
which accompany 10th- to 13th-century computus 
verses, which link the liberal arts studies of music and 
astronomy within the doctrine of the music of the 
spheres. Some of their melodics are in lined notation, 
and show a recitation style with some melodic emphasis 
at the cadences. A few are strophic, though generally 
they are through-composed, and some of them arc of 
great length. The opening of a 12th-century German 
example (cx.2) illustrates the style. 



la bis qui - nis <;> 


se - cun - lit' 


an - no 
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3. The goliard period up to cl 300. A last great 
flowering of Latin secular song follows the period of 
Carolingian court songs. It issues principally from two 
interrelated sources: the monasteries of southern France 
and the goliards or wandering scholars, clerics in minor 
orders who by the early 13th century had established a 
university community at Paris. On the one hand, there 
occurred unparalleled activity in creating new para- 
liturgical and sacred musical works - tropes, sequences, 
conductus and motets; on the other hand, songs of a 
similar kind, but with secular texts - love-lyrics, spring 
songs, moral, satirical and drinking-songs - were writ- 
ten and preserved in great numbers. From the extant 
sources it is possible to trace the development of these 
forms from the 10th century to their highest point in the 
12th century and through their gradual decline dunng 
the 13th century. The earlier period established the 
principle of rhymed, rhythmic and strophic verse meant 
for singing. During the ensuing development poetic 
rhyme, poetic structure and musical balance coalesced 
into free forms suggesting increased attention to detail 
and formal design. Besides sacred music, two further 
developments strongly influenced secular Latin songs, 
the vernacular chansons of the troubadours and 
trouveres and the great popularity of Marian settings, 
the texts of which varied from poetic fancy rich in 
imagery and Old Testament exegesis to the most facile 
stringing together of Our Lady’s attributes. The music 
tended to be less learned and of a popular cast. Owing to 
the close interaction of these vanous elements it is often 
very difficult to separate secular from sacred; and the 
common use of contrafactum texts tends to obscure the 
distinction even further. Whereas vernacular song 
tended to become localized, the Latin tradition became 
truly international, and many songs are found separately 
transmitted in manu.scnpts from all over Europe 
A change of poetic-musical emphasis can be observed 
in several transitional 10th-century works which, 
though belonging to the older Carolingian tradition, 
point decisively to a new emphasis on lyricism Ex. 3 


Ex 3 


I Phe bi ria rn non diim or lo iii b-i if 


4 / ‘ill ‘ ha pari u - nwi mar 5 a - ira snt pn \ pu\ 


(late 10th century) illustrates this trend and indicates the 
close connection between Latin and vernacular tradi- 
tions, which in this dawn song with Latin stanza and 
Provencal refrain also indicates a clerical origin. 

Both texts and music of the goliard songs display a 
wide range of expression and musical forms. The poetry 
is often characterized by verbal charm and simplicity 
though framed in sophisticated verse forms enhanced by 
an interplay of rhymes and rhythms, while intricate 
word play is common. The scurrilous songs display a 
penetrating understanding of the social and religious 
structure of the times, so that a carefree and abandoned 
attitude, often supremely witty and apposite, attacks by 
implication all that established tradition held to be 
sacrosanct, while directing trenchant satire and bitter 
polemic against official abuses. Charming and graceful 


lyrics that evoke tender or erotic feelings are also com- 
mon. Similarly, the melodies range from simple strophic 
settings to highly complex and melismatic through- 
composed forms; the latter style is illustrated by the 
opening of an early 1 3th-century planctus (cx.4). 


Ex 4 

i j j)j j » ij. J 

f-ir j -■ (- jr-' Jy j y"| 

llypMDip.lS SIIS III CM fllS 


Many fragmentary sources and several large collec- 
tions of songs arc extant from the final period; taken 
together they present a remarkable and diverse picture 
of late Latin secular song. The main features of the 
repertory may be traced by reference tp the songs in the 
larger collections. The earliest of t(iese is an II th 
century manuscript known as ‘The Cambridge Songs' 
(CB-Cu Gg.v.35), which contains some songs from the 
previous century (such as O admirahilk Veneris ydolum 
and the ‘Modus Ottinc' already referrea to) and bridges 
the late Carolingian period and the newter trends of the 
goliard poets It is significant that many df the pieces are 
in sequence form, and that this is the first extensive 
collection of secular texts that arc unequivocally con 
nected with musical settings. Also, these and the follow- 
ing profane Latin songs arc products of a learned 
society and. though influenced by common folk stonc'. 
and Latin colloquialisms, they would not have been 
understood by the common people. A most diverse 
collection of sacred music, proses, tropes and con- 
ductus, IS contained m the four principal St Martial 
manuscripts {see ST MARTIAL); among them are some 14 
wholly secular works, and others that belong to that 
indeterminate position between sacred and secular Thev 
arc mostly strophic in form, and show the influence ol 
vernacular and sequence forms by frequently having a 
formal repeat of the first strain, while many continue 
with further repeated strains. Melismas and mclodii 
ornaments are also commonly used, indicating a 
movement away from older melodic patterns of simple 
recitative style for Latin secular songs, so that now 
beauty of melodic form gains empha.sis. Two further 
collections of secular songs mixed with sacred, from a 
slightly later period, continue the tradition there c.stah 
lished' the 28 ‘Arundel Songs' {GB-Lhm Arundel .^S4) 
lack notation, and only one or two melodies can he 
recovered from concordances; in a second Cambridge 
collection (GB-Cu Ff.i.l7) of 35 songs, all have staves, 
but some lack notation. Here we enter the mature period 
of songs with rhymed rhythmic Latin verse. 

The largest and most important collection of goliard 
songs is the Carmina hurana (D-Mbs Clm 4660) 
south-west Germany Some 46 of its poems arc 
provided with unheighted neumes, and one must look to 
concordances to decipher the melodies, about 30 o 
which have been recovered with some certainty. Closely 
related to this tradition are many Latin CoNDiJf'Ty^’ 
lyric songs and rondeaux of the Notre Dame sources 
written in excellent notation, they form the last grcaj 
repository of medieval moral and secular songs 
would appear that with this collection the centre o 
activity shifted to Paris, that with the establishment o 
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the university in the early 13th century the goliard 
fraternity was replaced by resident teachers and 
scholars, and that from this point secular Latin song 
quickly waned. 
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II Sp.inkc ‘Si Marluil-Sludien' /.eiisi hnfi tw froiuo\i\t fu Spnulu 
und IMerutur, liv (1931). 2«2, 385, Ivi (1933), 450 

‘I7cr Codex Buranus uls Liedcrbuch’, /Afw, xiii (1931). 241 

I J I Raby A Historv of Set utar Latin Pocirv in the Middle Age\ 
(Oxford, 1934. rev 2/1957) 

H Spanke ‘Fin lalcinisches Liedcrbuch des 1 1 .lahrhundcrls’, S’/udi 
medit vah, new scr . xv ( 1942). 1 1 1 

C) Sdiumann ‘Die jungcre Cambridgcr Licdersammlung'. Studi 
medievah, new ser , xvi ( 1943 50), 48 
W Hulst f umi/mi ranitihngifnMu (Heidelberg. 1 9.'^0) 

|( Wagner ‘Boelhiiis', MGCi 

II W'addcll I he Wandering Seholars (Harmondsworlh. 1954) 

li Veuhi 11 PlanclusdiGudinodi 1 uxcuil iin ambicnlcscoldslico. un 
ntmo, una inclodia’. Quudrivium, i (I9S6|, |9 
W Iricnkauf 'Der Compulus ecclesiaslicus in dcr Finvlimmigkeii dcs 
Miilelallcrs', 4 A/m. xi\ (1957), 1 

I lammers ‘Oas niillelallcrliche dciilschc Lpos und die Musik’ 
Heidelherger Jahrhui her, i (1957), 31 
I* Oronke Medieval Latin and the Rise of Luropean Loved\ni 
(Oxiord. 1965 6, rev 2' 1968) 

0 HischoM Cdrmina Rurana I akumile- iusgahe der liand^thrijl 
(Biookivn. 1967) 

M Svhulci ‘Oic Musik an den Ilofcn der Karolingcr, AMw, xxvui 
(1970), 2^ 
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Earl> Music Consort of London. A group lormed by 
1)\MD MCNROW' in l%7 


East [Easte, Est, Este], Michael {h cl 580; d Lichfield, 
1648). English composer. He was previously thought to 
be the son of the music printer THOMAS EAST, but the 
latter's recently discovered will does not mention him. 
Its reference to a ‘Coson Pearson dwellinge in Mynuall 
PMildcnhall] nerc Elie’, a place with which the com- 
poser was associated, hints remotely at a more distant 
relationship between the two men. Michael’s name first 
appears as a contributor to Morley's Triumphes of 
Oriana (1601), and because of its late arrival his piece 
was printed on the preliminary pages. In 1606 he 
received the MusB degree from Cambridge; his second 
set ol books, published in the same year, is addressed 
‘Irom Ely House Holborne’. It is possible that at this 
time he served the Dowager Lady Hatton, who occupied 
part of this London palace of the Bishops of Ely - the 
dedication of the last set of 1638 to Sir Christopher 
Hatton argues a connection with the family. Alter- 
natively, the composer may already have been employed 
at Ely Cathedral, where the account books contain 
references to him as a lay clerk between 1609 and 1614. 
Sometime before 1618 he moved to Lichfield, for on the 
title-page of the fourth set he is entitled ‘Master of 
Choristers in the C'athcdral! Church’. The antiquary 
Elias Ashmolc (1617-92) referred to him as ‘my Tutor 
for Song' and made it clear he was not also organist of 
the cathedral by mentioning Henry Hinde as holder of 
that post In 1620 St John’s College, Oxford, commis- 
sioned East at a fee of 44s to write an ‘anthem of St. 
John' (4.V they departed), which he apparently visited 
Oxford to hear, it was later published in his sixth set of 
books, dedicated to John Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, 


Karsden, John (// 1618) English composer All that is 
known of him is that he collaborated with GCORGC 
Mason in writing The Aynw that were sung and played 
HI Brougham Castle m Westmerland. m the Kings 
Eniertatnment (London, 1618). It has been suggested 
that Fiarsden was responsible only lor the last song in 
ihe book, since it is placed out ol its proper sequence m 
the entertainment, and it seems certain that George 
Mason was the dominant partner m the production. 

DIANA POOLTON 


kasdale, Brian (/> Manchester. 10 Aug 1909), English 
composer. He was educated at the Westminster Abbey 
Choir School and at the Royal College of Music, 

I ondon. He wrote his first opera. Rapunzel, at the age 
bf 1 8. and when he was 27 his Five Pieces for orchestra 
were given in Vienna; his Piano Concerto was broadcast 
1937 In 1936 he began composing for documen- 
limcs, and from 1937 to 1949 he was musical director 
various theatre and film organizations in England 
‘ind India. In 1948 he composed his best-known work, 
the score for the film The Red Shoes, a Powell- 
f'ressburger production about the gestation and birth of 
ballet, with choreography by Helpmann. Easdale 
wrote music for a number of other films but never again 
•attained the same renown. In 1962 he wrote the Missa 


fi gratitude for an annuity he gave East after hearing 
i»ome Motccls' (i.e. probably anlhems) of his. East’s will 
PC'C 77 Essex), dated 7 January 1648. informs us that 
ic lived in the Cathedral Close, that his wife Dorothy 
ind daughter Mary Hamersly were both alive, and that 
le had d son and a grandson (aged two) both called 
klichael. The will was proved on 9 May 1648. 

East was unusually fortunate in having so much of his 
vork published. 11 is seven sets of books, though con- 
taining little of musical importance, arc a valuable guide 
Lo the changing musical tastes of early 17th-century 
England The first two sets, issued in the heyday of the 
madrigal, are thoroughly Italianate in style and content. 
The third and fourth sets, however, place consort songs 
and anthems side by side with genuine madrigals and 
canzonets, and the third set even includes an extended 
sequence of viol fancies. 20 three-part pieces for viols 
are the sole contents of the fifth set. The naming of the 
partbooks Cantus, Quintus and Bassus, the designation 
‘Songs as apt for Vyols as Voyces , and the titles of 
the pieces have suggested to some ^nt^ that these 
were originally five-part madrigals adapted to take 
advantage of the growing demand for instrumental 
music, but there is no evidence of a reduction of parts 
K'antus and Qumtus indicating two equal voices) the 
op^n ng point often cannot be made to fit the words o 
r title and in any case the entitUng of fancies goes 
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East, Michael 

back to the days of Tye, as does the singing of wordless 
compositions. Pieces of the same kind are also found in 
the seventh set, which again is entirely instrumental. 

The sixth book is devoted completely to sacred com- 
positions, with the exception of a consort-song setting of 
Sir Henry Wooton's poem in honour of Princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of James I. Awake and stand up is 
the only full anthem, the rest being sacred consort songs 
oi verse anthems, several of which were adapted for 
church use by the substitution of organ for viol accom- 
paniment. Earlier versions of two of East’s consort 
anthems {When Israel and O clap your hands) exist in 
GB~T 1 162-7 together with an interesting version of the 
pastoral Sweet Muses (third set) to the Italian words 
Cant ate. ninje e pastor i. ‘ 

East was one of those industrious but unoriginal 
composers who cultivated an up-to-dgte style without 
ever developing an individual musical personality. He 
took more texts from earlier madrigal sets and from the 
Elizabethan Italian anthologies than any other English 
madrigalist. Nor was his borrowing confined to words: 
he often quoted a whole phrase or more of music, and 
not infrequently based an entire composition on a 
previous setting (e.g. his praiseworthy sacred madrigal. 
When David heard, modelled on Weelkes). But where he 
no doubt intended to emulate, he often became merely 
derivative His style was formed during the height of the 
madrigalian period, and he embraced the Italianate idiom 
wholeheartedly. Unlike so many of the greater English 
madrigalists, he avoided the traditional native style even 
when writing consort songs and anthems His sacred 
compositions, which may be compared with those of 
Ward, Ravenscrofl and Amner, consequently tend to be 
more colourful (though no less prolix) than minor works 
in the orthodox Jacobean Anglican style - confirming 
the impression that he generally wrote in the first 
instance for the chamber, not the church. As an 
instrumental composer. East suffered from the lack of 
genuine contrapuntal ability, and from a tendency to eke 
out his short-winded ideas by frequent recourse to 
cadential patterns. An exception must be made, how- 
ever, of the five-part fancies in the third set. Forming a 
unified cycle on the theme of the sinner's (?Iover's) 
progress from despair through penitence to eternal bliss, 
these ambitious pieces fully deserve Thurston Dart’s 
commendation: ’despite some slipshod part-writing, 
they are among the best five-part consorts of the time’ 

WORKS 

PRiN rpn 

Hence, stars, loo dim of light, Sw, in The Tnumphes of Onana 
(London, 1601), cd E H Fcllowcs, rev 7 Dari, FiM,xxxii (London, 
1962) 

Madrigalcsto3 4 and 5. Parts apt for Viols and Voices (London, 1604). 
cd. E H Fcllowcs, rev T tJart, EM, xxix (London, I960) 

3vv Alas, mu.st 1 run away. In an evening. In the merry month of 
May, O come againe, my love; O doc not run away. To bed, to bed. 
she calls. Young Cupid hath proclaim'd 

4vv In vaine, my tongue, Joy of my life, Mopsic, leave off to love. 
My hope a counsel, Piltic, decre love, O slay, fairc cruel. Sweet 
love, I erre. When on my deare I doc demaund 
5vv All yee that joy in waylmg, Fairc is my love. My prime of 
youth. She theefe, if so you will beleevc, Ycc restless cares. You 
moumfull gods 

The Second Set of Madngales to 3 4. 5. Parts apt for Viols and Voices 
(London, 1606), cd E H Fellowcs, rev T Dart and P. Brett, EM, 
XXX (London, 1961) 

3vv, Follow me, sweel love. How merely wee live, I doc not love 
my Phillis; Round about I follow thee. Sec Amarillis shamed. Why 
smilest thou? 

4vv‘ Farewell, false love; In dolorus complaining. So much to give, 
Sound out, my voice. Why runs away my love*^ 

5vv‘ Deere, why doc you joy; Hence, starres to dim of light [a 


reworking of the Onana madrigal]; 1 fall and then 1 rise againe. 
Now Cions laughes; O metefisicall tobaco; What doth my pretty 
darling'^. Why smilest ihou*^ 

The Third Set of Bookes: wherein are Pastorals. Anthemes, 
Neapolitanes, Fancies, and Madrigalcs, to 5 and 6 Parts apt both 
forViolsand Voyces (London, 1610); cd.E H Fcllowcs, rev T Dart. 
P Brett and A. Vlasto, EM, xxxiA (London. 1962) 

5vv Come lilc, come death (Neapolitan); Sweet Muses (pastoral 
consort song). When Israel came out of Egypt (verse anthem) 

8 tancies Dcsperavi, Peccavi, Vidi, Pcnilcl, Credidi, Vixi, 
Tnumphavi, Amavi 

6vv Dainty white pearic (Neapolitan), Life, tell me (madrigal), I o. 
herd leave my heart (madrigal); Now must I part (madrigal). Poor 
IS the life that misses (Neapolitan); Say, decre, when will you your 
frowning leave? (madrigal). Turn thy face Irom my wickednesse 
(verse anthem) 

The Eourth Set of Bookes, wherein arc Anthemes for Versus and 
Chorus, Madrigals and Songs of other Kindes. to 4 5 and 6 Part.s 
apt for Viols and Voyces (London, 1618), cd E H Fellowcs, rev 7 
Dart and P Brett, EM. xxxiB (London, 1962) 

4vv Deere love, be not unkind, farewell, sweet woods and mouii 
tames, I did wooc her, Thirsis, Thiiiiis, slecpest thou'’; When as I 
glance. When I lament. Why are our sommci sports so bniili.'’. 
Your shining eyes and gouldcn hairc 

5vv C omc. shepheard swuines (consort song), f/air Daphne, gentle 
shephcardcsse (consort song). I heard three virgins, O clap your 
hands (verse anthem), O Lord, of whom I (loe depend (veisc 
anthem), 1 o heart men sing \ 

6vv Flyc away, care. Hast thee, O God (versewnthem). Quicke 
quicke, away dispatch. Weep not, decre love. When David heard 
that Absalom was slaine. Youi shining eyes andgoulden hairc (a 
resetting ol the 4vv version] 

I he Fifl Set of Bookes, wherein arc Songs full of Spirit and I>clighi 
So Composed in 3 Parts, that they arc as apt for Vyols as Voya-s 
(without text) (london, 16>8), cd D Goldstein (Provincclown 
Mass , n d ) 

And I as well as thou. Come, lets be gone, Do what you can, I cur 
not the end. M> not away. I cannot stay, I ively. my hearts, I ctvc 
IS a toyc. Mourning I dye. My lovely Phillis, My time iss|K*ni. W 
hast but good. Smooth and soli. Softly for falling. Stay yet a while. 
Sweet lady, slay. Trip it hghllv, 1 urne round about, Wh.il an 
thou’. White as lillics 

ITic Sixt .Set ol Bmikes, wherein aie Anthemes for Vcrsu.s and C'horus 
of and 6 Parts apt for Violls .ind Voyces (London, 1624), cd 1 
L Kimbauli, Musical Antiquarian Society Publicalions (London 
184'i) (also includes anthems (tom the third and fourth seis] 

.Svv As they departed. Blow out the trumpet. I have roared, \ou 
meaner beauties (m honour ol Pnneess Fli/abeth. edn in I M, 
xxxi) 

6vv Awake and stand up, How shall a young man cleanse his 
waies'’. I have had as great delight Sing we mernlv to God 
Tlie Seventh Set of Bookes. wherein aie Duos tor Two Base Viols 
also Fancies of 3 Parts for I wo Treble Viols, and a Base Violl sn 
Made, as they must lie Plaid and not Sung Lastly, Aycrie f ancicsol 4 
Parts, that may be as well Sung as Plaid {without text) (I ondon. I6^H) 
Duos Both alike. Dully not with this. Draw out the end. I ollcw 
me close. Hold right, 1 as well as thou (edn in MB, ix), 
cannot dissemble, Ut re mi fa sol la 

Fancies of 3 part.s C alliope, Cleio, Erato. Euterpe, Melpomenr 
Polyhymnia, Terpsicorc, Thaleia, Liania 
Fancies of 4 parts A|i|rc the first, A(ijrc the second, Ajijre ihi 
third. Name right your notes. Not ovei long. Play not too fasi.Sinj.’ 
this as that. Softly at last. Some alteration. Somewhat short, Thi 
last but one. This and no more 

MANUSrRIPI 

Magnificat. Nunc Dimitlis (verse), me . UB-C u, Lt 
Burial Sentences (full), me , /./’ 

Be not angry (verseX me., fVO 

Come, ye blessed (verse ‘2 Trebles and Base'), me , B'G 
fall down (verse), inc , MYJ 

O clap your hands (full), me, text only in J Clifford I he Diviik 
S ervices and Anthems (London. 1663) 

Sweel Jesu (verse), me , RYJ 
Pavm (for 2 b viols), Oh 
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East Asia 


East [Easte, Este], Thomas id London, 1608). English 
music printer and publisher. There is no evidence to 
support the theory that one of the variant spellings of his 
name, ‘Este’, might indicate Italian origin. He was made 
free of the Company of Stationers in 1565, but during 
the early part of his career he was not particularly 
prosperous. He was one of those who signed The com- 
playnt of the poor printers’, a list of grievances sent to 
Lord Burghley in about 1577, protesting against the 
number of printing monopolies. He acquired a fount of 
music on the death of Vaulrollier and printed a work 
under the music printing monopoly that had been 
granted by Queen Elizabeth 1 to Tallis and Byrd in 
1.575. The monopoly had fallen into disuse through the 
commercial failure of Cantioncs sacrac (1578), but 
East’s 1 588 volume, Byrd’s Psalmcs, Sonets and Songs, 
apparently had an immediate success. Byrd thought 
highly of East’s work; the volume was reprinted the 
following year, and from then until his death East 
nourished as a music printer (he also continued to print 
non-musical material) and printed most of the music of 
Byrd and Morley, as well as Musica transalpina <1588 
and 1597) and The Trtumphes of Oriana (1601) In 
1600 he printed John Dowland's Second Booke of 
Songs or /4i7rs, and later Francis Pilkmgton’s First 
Hooke of Songs or Ayres (1605) and John Danyefs 
Songs for the iMte Viol and Voice (1606). In 1598 he 


CONTRA TENOR. 
Pfalmcs, Sonets, & fongs of fadnes and 

pictic, made into Mufickc of riucparc.s : whereof^ 
feme of them goinc»abroaJc amonq diuers, in vntruc coppics, 
arc hccrc rrucly corrected, and thbrher being Songs 

i.\rcan<i nosl) iomjH»lcd,a«c 6 etrc puMill ciljor i 1 )e itcmnoii 
d'jll fucli AS ddrglif 111 Mulictr Wilitam ' 7 'yrd, 
one 111 lUeCjcnf of i!ic ()j|icciu< M ikIIics 
luwKii.iUlr Cliippcll 



printed by ThoniasEartjihc afst^nc ot W* Byrd, 

" M . 

C'mm 

hilc-page of Byrd's ‘Psaimes, Sonets and Songs 
U5HH), printed and puhlLshed hy Thomas East 
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printed Lassus’s Novae cantiones, the first Italian music 
by one composer printed in England, and he appears to 
have had plans to export English music to Italy, for in 
1595 he printed two editions of Morley's five-part bal- 
lells, one in English, The First Booke of Ballet ts to Five 
Voyces, and the other in Italian, 11 primo lihro delle 
hallette a cinque vocL No evidence survives to indicate 
whether the venture was successful, but there is no 
comparable instance in East’s or any other contempor- 
ary music printer’s output. In 1592 East produced a 
version of the English metrical Psalter, entitled The 
Whole Booke of Psaimes, with their Wonted Tunes, as 
they are Sung in Churches, which includes settings by 
Giles Farnaby, Richard Alison, Michael C’avendish and 
John Dowland, East wrote the preface and dedication 
himself. It ran into two further editions during his 
liletime and lour after his death, after Thomas 
Ravenscrolt s edition of it in 161 1. ‘newly corrected and 
enlarged', it became known as Ravenscroft’s Psalter. 

East s success was hard-won: he was continually 
bedevilled w'lih lawsuits and lor most of his career was 
obliged to work as someone else’s ‘assigne’, a system 
which must certainly have cut into his profits and not 
offset his losses. When Morley renewed the music print- 
ing monopoly in 1598, East was one of the printers who 
sufTered, and it was over a year before he could pnnl 
music again The monopoly was resurrected by William 
Barley in 1606, on the grounds that he had been 
Morley's business partner, and the terms under which 
the resulting lawsuit was settled were hardly favourable 
to East In 1606 he was in dispute with George 
Eastland, the publisher of John Dowland's Second 
Booke of Songs, and the lesulting lawsuit lasted for two 
years before the case against him was dismissed. 

East was the leading music printer of his day, and 
may be considered the father of English music printing. 
He look a serious risk in printing music when the 
market was very uncertain, and he clearly was not easily 
discouraged by the vicissitudes of a music printer’s life. 
He posscs.sed two founts of music type and one of 
tablature type, together with a group of distinctive 
ornaments, one of these, a black horse with a crescent 
on the shoulder, is a pun on his address, ‘Aldcrsgate 
street at the sign of the Blacke Horse’, where all his 
music was printed At his death his business passed to 
THOMAS Snodham, his adopted son. He was generally 
supposed to have been related to Michael East, but his 
will (in GB-Lgc) makes no mention of him. 
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East Asia. East Asian music culture is the dominant 
(but not exclusive) tradition of that part of Asia which 
has China in the centre. Mongolia, Manchuria and Korea 
in the north, Japan in the east, and Tibet in the south, 
and of various enclaves in south-east Asia of which 
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East Asia, §1: Aesthetics 

Vietnam is the best documented. This survey docs not 
include the Western aspects of the tradition in central 
Asia nor the Sino-lndian mixtures with indigenous 
materials found in Tibet, other Himalayan states and in 
Burma. It seeks to point out only those distinctive 
aspects of music that seem to be applicable to east Asian 
music m general: there arc of course many qualifications 
and even contradictions that might be offered for any 
such generalization when it is viewed in the context of a 
vast cultural area that encompasses many diflerenl 
regional styles and is also richly documented histor- 
ically. 

1 Acslhelics ? Theory and early sources ^ Teaching 4 Sixaal role of 
the musician 5 Characteristic genres and performing practice 6 The 
20th century 

1. Aesthftics. As the scholarly study of world music 
expanded and matured in the 20th century many resear- 
chers came to feel strongly that there was an intimate 
connection between a culture’s most fundamental ‘world 
view’ or philosophy and its musical theories and ac.s- 
thetics. It IS not yet possible to summarize such links for 
the entire area of cast Asia, but a few preliminary obser- 
vations may be made 

Perhaps the most obvious common feature of east 
Asian aesthetics which can be related to musical factors 
is its special respect for and love of nature One musical 
reflection of this attitude is a general lack of empha.sis on 
abstract instrumental music. Although in most east 
Asian cultures at least one form of purely instrumental 
music is found, such as the zither genre of sanjo in 
Korea (see Korea, §9, ii) or danmono in Japan {sec 
Japan, §IV, 2, m), most other instrumental pieces have 
titles which represent physical environments (for 
example a river, mountain or forest) or a mystical exper- 
ience with reference to natural phenomena (like a bird, 
the moon or the wind). Human actions are represented 
(such as cutting wood, getting drunk or lighting) but, 
except in dance accompaniments, tend to have extra- 
musical connotations. Explanatory texts can be found 
alongside some instrumental notation, not just to make 
actions or natural references more pictorial but also to 
clarify the philosophical meaning of the melody. Vocal 
music is the most frequent musical type found in east 
Asia and its texts often deal more directly with human 
emotions, but even these vital topics are often set in 
scenic imagery. 

A subtler relation between east Asian views of nature 
and its music is revealed by the fact that most cast Asian 
thought places man in a passive relation.ship to nature 
Man does not shape nature to his will but rather places 
himself in a geographic location conducive to a beautiful 
experience, and when he must change the design of 
natural objects he does so m such a way that the new 
form looks ‘natural’. This attitude may be one of the 
reasons why in many east Asian musical genres the 
large repertory seems to lack ‘originality’. The cull of 
the composer, the innovator and the avant garde 
predominant in 19th- and 20lh-cenlury Western music 
IS strikingly absent in east Asia. The names of com- 
posers and dates of first performances are often known 
but in place of innovation one seems to find repetition 
many times over The beauty of east Asian music, how- 
ever, is often judged not by what is new but rather by the 
artistry and skill with which a maximum effect is gener- 
ated from a deliberately restricted amount of generally 
familiar material. The listener, unencumbered by a 
struggle with new sounds, is able to concentrate on the 


deeper structures and beauty of the music. Such an 
artisan’s approach to composition and to listening bears 
some slight analogy to the functional context of Bach or 
Mozart in Western classical music or perhaps to blues 
and bluegrass music in the 20th century (the beauty of a 
good minuet or a 12-bar blues is enhanced by the fact 
that so much must be the same thing’). 

In east Asian music a willingness to accept sameness 
seems all-pervasive. This results in an extensive use of 
stereotyped patterns, particularly of a melodic or rhyth- 
mic nature. The subtlety with which such materials can 
be manipulated may be one reason why east Asian 
musicians have seldom shown any great interest in 
clouding the texture of music with thick vertical chord 
sounds. It also may contnbute to the preference for a 
transparent chamber music texture even in the larger 
east Asian ensembles The difference in the timbre of 
each instrument keeps the music from merging in an 
orchestral sense and thereby enhances its linear rather 
than vertical emphasis. In a music culture as large as that 
of cast Asia there arc, of course, many blatantly loud 
and fast genres but it is in the quieter classical traditions 
that certain characteristic ae.sthetic \principles are 
discernible. \ 

2 Theory and i arly sources The etirlicst sources 
dealing with cast Asian music .share with those of other 
ancient civilizations a concern for the extra-musical 
implications of .sonic events Numerology, astrology and 
time cycles were linked to tonal systems with great skill 
and imagination In east Asia pentatonic scales were 
connected with the live elements or directions, and iht’ 
12 pitches of the basic tonal system related to the 
months, hours or phases of the moon and divided into 
two six-note groups in conjunction with the female 
male (yin and yang) or earth heaven bifurcations of easi 
Asian thought Until the mid-20th century. Westerners 
tended to view lhe.se arrangements of inu.sic theory more 
as intellectual exercises than as acoustical and aesthetic 
insights Since then, however, deeper Western consider- 
ation of all the world’s musics (including that of the 
West ilselO has seemed to reinforce the ancient thcor\ 
that music docs, in fact, have powers that transcend its 
purely sonic surface, and may even be part of a larger 
logical system, be it cultural or cosmic The imporlanei 
of music’s convergence with socio-psychological needs 
in a given culture has already become acceptable elh- 
nologically to many modern minds; the requirement 
that It be ‘in tune’ with the universe has become at least 
open to senous reconsideration 

The earliest east Asian written sources are found m 
documents concerning ritual and magic/from the C’hou 
dynasty (105CT255 BC) but the first extensive discus 
sions of music theory are preserved/ in the Yueh'C^‘ 
(‘Annotation of music’), Li-chi (‘Collection of rituals ) 
and 1-chin^ (‘Book of changes’). These books are part ol 
the Confucian ‘classics', compiled in the 2nd ceniuo 
BC, which at one time had a separate volume devoted 
solely to music (the Yueh-ching). Though that book 
completely lost, the tradition of discussing music m 
terms of acoustics, rituals and aesthetics remained an 
essential part of most imperial cultures of east Asia until 
modern times. Attempts to reconstruct traditions oi 
earlier times are also common, the best-known example 
being the Choudi (‘Rile of Chou’) which appeared m 
Chinese Han dynasty (206 bc-ad 220). For all the 
musical richness of the T’ang dynasty (ad 618 ^ 907 ) ii!' 
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direct written sources are rare, though the tradition was 
imported into Japan by a Japanese ambassador, Kibi 
Mak.i, in 735 in the ten-volume Yiieh-shu yao~lu (‘Digest 
of musical matters’; the Japanese Gakusho yoroku). 

Most information about east Asian music theory and 
practice comes from sources that begin with writings 
from the Sung dynasty (960™ 1 279) and proceed with 
annals of later Chinese, Korean, Vietnamese and other 
regional courts. The great Chinese volumes Sung-shi 
(‘Sung history’) and Yu-hai (‘Jade sea’ encyclopedia) 
were first pnntcd only in the 14th century but they 
contain a treasury of information about earlier musical 
practice. In the same century the Annum chi luoc by Le 
Tac tells of the Vietnamese interpretation of Chinese 
musical ideals while 15th-century publications in Korea 
such as the Auk Po (Treatise on ceremonial music', 
1430, in the annals of the Sejong dynasty) and the 
ikhak kwebon (‘Handbook of music’, 1493) reflect the 
entire east Asian court musical tradition of the times 
japancse variants on the tradition are found in the 10- 
volume Kvokunsho, compiled by a court dancer, Koma 
C'hikazane, in 1233 and earned on through his grand- 
son. Koma Asaku/u (b 1277) in the Zokukybkunshd. 
The Taifien\hb (Compendium of gagaku) of 1512 was 
written by a Japanese imperial musician, Toyohara no 
Sumiaki, in an attempt to pass on to future generations 
the Japanese version of the cast Asian ancient tradition 
as seen in a peruxi of decline From the 16th century the 
mdior sources of east Asia lend to deal with specific 
regional musics, but the marginal survival of the 
('hinese-inspired musics themselves is found in rare 
living traditions as disparate as those of Victram, 
Korea. Manchuria and Japan. Such performing groups 
.ire oi great value in the interpretation of many east 
Asian written sources. All these written and performing 
soul CCS, when combined with a large number of similar 
materials dealing with Buddhist and other religious 
chant, provide a proper basis foi an understanding of 
i»ciieral east Asian music theory 
The music of specific areas such as China, Korea, 
Japan or Vietnam shares a theoretical tonal system that 
IS based on 12 pitches generated in a cycle of 5ihs and 
symbolized by a scries of end-blown, slopped pipes. 
Though mathematics and sophisticated acoustical 
science had much to do with the founding and develop- 
ment of the system, the traditional basis of east Asian 
music theory is called the ‘overblown 5ths' method in 
the West. In this system one pipe is built to produce a 
lundamcntal pitch and then is overblown to generate a 
pitch an octave and a 5lh higher. This new pitch is 
matched an octave lower by building a pipe one third 
slivxter than the first pipe: another pipe one third longer 
than the second pipe produces in turn a pitch a perfect 
4th below it. This alternation of pipe size reproduce.s a 
'sequence of pitches up a 5lh and down a 4th (like C -G- 
A- E) which is equivalent to different octave forms ol 
ihe pilches that the overblowing of each pipe would 
create, whence the European name for the system. 

Kach cast Asian culture has produced a set of thcor- 
t^tical scales based on a tonal vocabulary of 12 notes 
derived from the cycle of 5ths. These scales generally 
^^>nsist of a pentatonic core (in Chinese wu-sheng) often 
'^'th two alternative pitches (in Chinese pien-sheng), 
"'hich create then a seven-note scale. In the whole rc- 
pertory of cast Asian music from folk tbrms to music 
imperial orchestras there is, of course, music ba.scd 
j scales consisting of only two pitches or music that is 


bitonal, but the pentatonic core remains basic. In actual 
practice (as in the West) a considerable number of ‘ille- 
gal pitches are used. These unnotated differences in into- 
nation and vocabulary may in fact help to distinguish 
one east Asian music system from another Even the 
regional versions of east Asian classical music theories, 
however, show distinctive variations from the central 
t-hine.se form. The selected examples shown in ex.l and 
additional .scales appearing m related articles illustrate 
this point. If alternative pitches appear in regional 
theory books they are shown in parentheses. While the 
names of various scales and pitches arc often different, 
^ey are normally written with the same traditional 
Chinese character when shown in that form. 

When studying cast Asian scales written in Western 


notation two points should be borne in mind: a scale is 
an abstraction of interval relations of selected notes, and 
the actual pilch upon which a .scale may be built is 
relative (as, for example, a Westerner may say C major 
or Eb major ); and Western notation cannot accurately 
represent the actual pilch of any notes other than those 
of the tempered scale, which is not typical of east Asian 
music. Chu Tsai-yii, a scholar of the Ming dynasty 
(1368 1644), did m fact extrapolate a tempered scale 
lor China as early as 1584 in his Lu hsueh hsin shuo, 
but It was not adopted in cast Asia except in later 
Western-style music Thus, the selected examples must 
be considered as vi.sual aids rather than sonic abstrac- 
tions 


Ex 1 l.dsi Asian ihcorctical stales 
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Pcntatonicism is evident in these few east Asian 
examples, as are some of the varieties of regional differ- 
ences A study of the actual music performed in local 
traditions is, of course, the best way to understand the 
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musical meanings of the core pitches and the manner in 
which the substitutes may appear. Such study would 
also reveal rather difTerent approaches to the meaning of 
the Chinese character which is pronounced tiao in 
Chinese, cho in Japanese, jo in Korean and dieu in 
Vietnamese. Differences in pronunciation are only a 
small part of the distinctions made in the uses of the 
term in cast Asia. In the Chinese and Korean classical 
traditions (i.e. before the 17th century) the term seems 
to be connected with the name of a pitch upon which to 
build a scale. In this context the translation 'tonality' has 
been suggested rather than mode. From the few 
examples of Japanese ancient music (gagaku) that are 
found in more than one cho^ the term seems often to 
imply not only a change of tonality but also the placing 
of the melody on a new pitch within the different ton- 
ality; in other words, a cho was not only a modulation 
but at the same time it was the use of a different mode 
within the ‘key’. The very strong pentatonic nature of 
Vietnamese music led some scholars to translate the 
term dieu with the French word m^tahole which means, 
among other things, a mode system limited to the 
original five notes. One does not change the pitches used 
but rather realigns the five pitches in terms of emphasis, 
creating a sense of a new pitch centre, for example, if a 
piece in the hac scale (shown in ex.l) began with a tonal 
centre of C and later concentrated instead on F, that 
would be considered a metahole. 

These examples show how varied cast Asian tradi- 
tions can be while still being considered part of the same 
theoretical family. Thus, though the writings on music 
theory in east Asia have a clear common element denv- 
ing from the acoustical discoveries of ancient China, 
indigenous taste and ingenuity must always be kept in 
mind when speaking of east Asian music with any im- 
plication of Its unity 

3. Teac hing. In its traditional instruction of music cast 
Asia presents a greater unity than in its music theory 
Music lessons use rote methods which allow the student 
to concentrate on the sounds of the music and the 
technical skills of the instrument as directly as possible 
This interest is reflected in a general lack of concern in 
cast Asia for graphic notational abstractions, except as 
memory aids for something already learnt (.vce Japan, 
§V) For the same reason most instrumental lessons and 
notations, if they exist, contain mnemonics which are 
based on the actual sounds of the particular instrument 
for which they are designed The avoidance of loo 
specific a notation in the leaching of music not only 
helps to impart nuance through aural rather than visual 
experience but also gives the teacher a certain control 
over the order and nature of the matenals a student is to 
learn. Most music teachers in the world can see a certain 
logic in such a system for it keeps a novice from per- 
forming certain pieces until the mu.sician is matured and 
skilled enough to play them artistically. This system 
also supports a guild-like control of literature and per- 
formance in a manner which was quite typical of east 
Asian music until the invention of recording. 

4. Social role of the musician. The educational 
restnetions mentioned above interlock with a general 
east Asian tendency to organize music sociologically 
and economically into guild systems. In several cast 
Asian countries musicians must acquire a professional 
name in order to perform for pay. Unlike a modern 


union card (which also exists in Asia), such names arc 
usually good only for specific instruments and genres, 
and sometimes only for performances with other mem- 
bers of the same guild. Even in the changing musical 
world of the 20th century the guild tradition of east Asia 
has influenced many aspects of a modem musician’s 
training and life style. In addition east Asian traditional 
musicians tend to remain primarily artisans rather than 
‘artists', their status equal to that of carpenters, bus 
drivers and other skilled workers. In large towns the 
heads of music guilds or the directors of music commit- 
tees enjoy some ‘star' or ‘people’s hero' status though 
this never reaches the extremes of the Western ‘mu.sical 
genius' syndrome except in equivalent modem east 
Asian genres 

5. Characteristic genres and performing prac- 
tice. The east Asian equivalent of the concert in the 
Western musical and socio-economic sense can be found 
in two types of music: remnants of ancient court tradi- 
tions; and performances of theatrical rnusic separated 
from the original drama. The court musiqs arc no longer 
found in China itself but they survive border coun- 
tries such as Korea (in aak), Japan (in\ gagaku) and 
Vietnam (in nha nhac ). These traditions liavc lost their 
original social function, for only Japan ana a few south- 
east Asian states have courts that can afford occasional 
use of such music for ceremonial or religious purposes 
State subsidies and university courses are the primary 
sources for the continuance of ancient east Asian musa 
and Its status is rather like that of a collegium musicum 
in the West By contrast, theatre music remains a living 
tradition in most of cast Asia Like Western operu 
many ‘classical’ east Asian theatrical forms arc sub- 
sidized by the government or by special patrons but. like 
Western musical comedy, other cast Asian ihcalriciil 
genres are profitable and many of their musicians can 
make a living on the road with troupes that require their 
special talents Because ol‘ the status of the clas.sicdl 
forms and the popularity of more proletarian genres 
music from east Asian drama txin also be heard in 
concert forms In addition, there are concert ensembles 
that play a repertory largely inspired by theatrical 
styles; groups inspired by Chinese opera are found in 
Singapore, Hong Kong, Taiwan, or even in New York 
and San Francisco, or wherever there are C'hinese com 
munities These ensembles are sometimes drawn from 
the mass of amateur performers, who help to support 
the professional musicians by taking lessons from them, 
and by providing audiences for their concerts In Japan, 
both professionals and amateurs participate in the 
shamisen genres derived from kabuki. 

Many of the ensembles mentioned above might better 
be classified as chamber music groups by virtue ot the 
cast Asian preference for a transparent sound texture 
(see §1) In addition, the principle of maximum cflect 
from minimum material noted above tends to result m 
the frequent choice in east Asian concerts of ensembles 
of only three or four instruments Solo recitals are also 
popular, particularly on east Asian zithers such as the 
Chinese ch’in or cheng, the Vietname.se dan trank, the 
Korean kayakeum or the Japanese koto. Other 
instruments such as the Chinese p‘i-pa (lute) or the 
Japanese shakuhachi (end-blown flute) are also heard in 
solo performances. 

The primary source of most cast Asian genres artd 
performing practice is vocal music. In addition to thea- 



trical excerpts there is a great tradition in east Asia of 
both lyrical and narrative genres; the latter are of special 
interest because they are the repositories of so much 
history, poetry and sociology. Folk-like tales are spun 
off in a Chinese ta-ku tz’u (rhymed free verse genre 
performed to the beat of a drum) while Vietnamese 
story-tellers may render similar traditions or produce 
more subtle results by accompanying their texts with a 
(Ian day (long-necked lute). The forceful, flamenco-like 
style of a Korean p'ansori singer or the melodrama of a 
Japanese jorun actor-singer are studies in dramatic 
contrast, while the historical pathos of Japanese nar- 
ratives accompanied by the hiwa (lute) .seem to evoke 
shadows of a tradition that in the West recalls that of 
Homer. 

6 THK 20th CF.NTURY. In terms of older traditions it is 
properly pious but musically inaccurate to presume that 
contemporary performances of ancient forms represent 
an unchanging and unchangeable music. The value of 
those performances of earlier styles of east Asian music 
that can still be heard, whether live or on recordings, is 
not, in fact, in their historical accuracy, but m their 
illustration of the strength of traditions that can evoke 
something of their original spirit while flexibly adapting 
their outer features in order to be recognized as part of 
modern society. This is particularly impressive when 
one recalls that dunng the late 19th and early 20th 
century cast Asian music generally fell out of favour 
with both Eastern and Western intellectuals, and great 
efforts were made by Asian regional eliti.st circles to 
acale orchestral and choral en.scmblcs, neither 

of which were aesthetically or technically related to the 
east Asian musical tradition. Many of the Asian middle 
class and almost all its music educators fell under this 
spell until the mid-20th century. However, there always 
seemed to remain a hard core of 'natives’ who stub- 
bornly continued to listen to Asian music, particularly 
in the theatre and in popular lorms that were now more 
easily disseminated by mass communication. At the 
same lime, world scholars gradually came to recognize 
more clearly that music is not an international language 
li consists of a senes of equally logical but difl'ereni 
closed systems: logical in the sense that the connection 
between the parts of a system is seldom arbitrary, and 
closed in the .sense that the intimacy of a set of musical 
units m a given culture may be so stiong that they 
simply would not work if transplanted into another 
system One need merely imagine a Chinese opera 
orchestra playing a Haydn quartet or a Wagnerian sing- 
er rendering a Japanese geisha song to understand this. 
A more important point, however, is that parity began 
lo be established between local traditions and those of 
ihc West. 

There have been many attempts to make some com- 
promise between Western music and indigenous styles. 
T^hc People's Republic of China embarked upon a 
strong programme of ‘reconstructed’ people’s music in 
'''hich the theme of all music became the struggles and 
biumphs of Marxist socialism. The idioms used were 
^^^s^igned to reflect regional music while embracing the 
grand national styles heard in new Chinese operas, bal- 
lets, bands, choruses, or other Western -related musical 
'■'ommunes. Outside China a similar concern can be 
for ‘creativity’ in traditional idioms. However, the 
*^usic industry and music education of modem east 
^sia arc mostly of the Western type and they exert a 
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compromising influence on the attitudes and actions of 
even the most sincere traditional musicians. In the more 
agricultural areas of east Asia there is musical turmoil, 
lor the rural populations are in ae,sthetic conflict with 
the music of the urban centres, which seem to carry a 
greater prestige and power to communicate. However, 
m industrial cast Asia the musical shrinking of the 
world was accelerated by this same kind of power and 
hy decades of exchanges between east Asia and the 
West of musicians and musical ideas. This has led to a 
rich diversity of music m east Asia. Different traditions 
exist synchronically; that is, while one young east Asian 
may be playing the electric guitar another may be part 
of a folk music group that sings regional and foreign 
selections with equal enthusiasm. East Asians in 
Western-style professions seem able to accept Mozart, 
jazz and native traditions with equal pleasure and 
amateur musicians can pursue their interests in either 
indigenous or forci^ directions. East Asian popular 
music IS, like that of most of the world, uninhibited by 
theoretical dogmas except for the rule that it must sell, 
and thus it is energetically eclectic. It is not a matter of 
whcthci It IS 'good’ music but rather of what it is good 
for sociologically 

The international awareness of ethnicity or nation- 
alism in the late 20th century has begun to have reper- 
cussions on east Asian music education, and lessons 
may now include music appreciation records of 
indigenous materials The east Asian composer, trained 
under Western concepts of onginalily and genius, has 
found the struggle for new national music more difficult. 
However, a few talented musicians have been able to 
capture the spirit of older traditions without pretending 
to sound native, particularly when they use supra- 
national idioms like electronic music: Toru Takemitsu 
of Japan is a good example. 

The plethora of simultaneous musical activities is 
impressive in urban industrialized east Asia. Of course, 
there are ‘endangered species’ in indigenous music, but a 
.study of the music history of any country will show that 
most genres, be they German cantatas or Japanese rdei 
(court songs), changed or were replaced within a few 
generations. The pleasant surprise of east Asia is the fact 
that Western music seems to have been absorbed there 
while, at the same time, many indigenous traditions have 
been preserved. 

SVt' also China, Japan, Korfa, Viftnam 
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East Coast jazz ['hard bop’]. A school of jazz perform- 
ance that arose in New York in the late 1950s. In part a 
reaction to the refined methods prevalent in Californian 
jazz circles, this style is best viewed as a development of 
its parent idiom, BoP, from which it differed not so 
much melodically (though it was influenced by gospel 
and modem vocal blues) as rhythmically. In the work of 
its foremost exponent, the drummer Art Blakey, the 
ground beat was assured by the use of high-hat or ride 
cymbal, or both, while the hitherto subsidiary accents 
on snare, tom-tom and, to a lesser extent, bass drum 
began to rival the main melodic line in musical import- 
ance, at the same time instrumental timbre grew more 
abrasive and phrasing more agitated, as for example in 
the work of the tenor saxophonist Sonny Rollins. By the 
early 1960s commercial exploitation was sapping the 
style’s vitality, but not before it had become widespread 
and established itself as an important phase in the main- 
stream of jazz development, and one that also, incid- 
entally, foreshadowed the ensemble emphasis of free 
jazz. 
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Easte, Michael. See East, MICH all. 

Easte, Thomas. See Ea.ST, THOMAS 

Easter Island. See POLYNESIA, §3, and PacthC' 
ISLANDS. 

Eastman School of Music. C onservatory founded in 
Rckthlster, New York, in 1921. 

Easton, Florence (h Middlesbrough-on-Tces, 25 Oct 
1884; (I New York, 13 Aug 1955). English soprano 
She studied in Pans as well as in London, and her 
distinguished career was principally in the opera houses 
of Germany and the USA. In 1904 she married the 
American tenor Francis Maclennan, they were both 
engaged at the C^ourl Opera in Berlin from 1907 to 
1913, and from 1913 to 1915 at the Hamburg 
Stadtische Oper. Before World War 1, Easton made 
only a few Covent Garden appearances, notably as 
Madam Butterfly in 1909. In November 1915 she sang 
at Chicago in Siegfried, and two years later began her 
long and fruitful association with the New York 
Metropolitan Opera, which lasted without interruption 
until 1929 Her pure tone, sound technique and excel- 
lent musicianship singled her out even in the brilliant 
assembly of singers collected by Gatti-Casazza, and it is 
doubtful whether any manager ever possessed a more 
useful and reliable member of his company. She was 
immensely versatile, with a repertory ranging from 
Briinnhilde to Carmen, exceptionally clear enunciation 
in four languages and the reputed ability to appear at a 
moment’s notice in any one of over 1(10 roles, 
sometimes including several in the same opera (e.g. Der 
Rosenkavalier and Die Walkure). At the Metropolitan 


she sang .some 35 roles, among them Lauretta in the 
premiere of Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi in 1918. Her 
English appearances between the wars were few: at 
Covent Garden, as Turandot in 1927, and in 1932 as 
Isolde and the Siegfried Briinnhilde to the Siegfried of 
Melchior (with whom she then recorded the final scene), 
at Sadler’s Wells, as Tosca in 1934. She last appeared 
in opera, and made her farewell performance, at the 
Metropolitan on 29 February 1936 as Briinnhilde m 
Die Walkure, receiving an ovation for her still splendid 
.singing and interpretation. 
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East Syrian rite, music of the. See Syrian church 
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Eastwood, Thomas Hugh {h Hawley, Hampshire, 12 
March 1922). English composer. While a member ol the 
British Council in Ankara, he took private composition 
lessons with Nccil Kazimak.se.s; later He studied with 
Blachcr in Berlin and Stem in London] both decisive 
influences. The first of his works to c^me to public 
attention was the Stnng Trio, awarded fi^st pnze in the 
1949 Cheltenham Open Competitive Music Festival 
Thereafter he worked extensively in the theatre and m 
broadcasting The best known of his works is perhaps 
Christopher Sl\\ a chamber opera based on The Taming 
of the Shrew and a piece that is moderately conventional 
in idiom and fonn. There is a more exploratory style m 
the incidental scores, some of them for unusually large 
forces, and in the chamber music 
works 
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A Winter in Maforcu [BBC’ TV sciipt op Chopin and Sand] 
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Eaton, John Charles {h Bryn Mawr, Penn., 30 March 
1935). American composer. From 1953 to 1959 he was j 
at Princeton University, where he received AB an 
MFA degrees; his composition teachers include 
Babbitt, Cone and Sessions. He studied the piano wi 
Steuermann, Erich Kahn and Frank Sheridan, and 
early career was as a jazz pianist. He has received t 
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American Prix de Rome (1959, 1960, 1961), two 
Guggenheim Fellowships (1962, 1965) and commis- 
sions from North German Radio, the Public 
Broadcasting Corporation and the Kousseviizky and 
Fromm Foundations. Many of Eaton’s concert appear- 
ances in the USA and Europe have been with the clar- 
inettist and composer William O Smith. He was com- 
poser-in-residcnce at Indiana University in 1970 and 
was appointed associate professor there in 1971. 

Eaton has utilized the varied resources of electronic 
instruments with exceptional originality and virtuosity. 
He has been closely identified with the syn-ket, a type of 
electronic synthesizer invented by Paolo Ketoff in 1964, 
which has several keyboards sensitive to pressure and 
sliding movement. Eaton’s Concert Piece for Syn-ket 
and Symphony Orchestra was first performed in 1966 
at Tangle wood by the Boston SO conducted by 
Schuller. The premiere of his opera Heracles took place 
on 15 April 1972 at the opening of the Musical Arts 
Center at Indiana University. 
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leriullian. ov . 1959, Adagio and Allegro, fl, ob, str. 1960, C'onccrl 
Music, cl. 1961. Microtonal Fantasy, 2 pf luned t-tonc apart, 1965, 
Concert Puxe for Solo Syn-ket no 2. 1966. Concert Piece, syn*icct, 
orth, 1966, Vibrations, fl, 2 cl tuned i-tone apart, 2 ob luned Ftonc 
apart, 1966, Soliloquy, syn-ket, 1967. Duct, syn-ket, Moog .synth. 
1968 . Study, va, 2 tape ret. 1969, Piano Tno. 1971, Sonority 
Movement, 9 harps. 1971 
PtiriLipal publtshcrs C'arisch. Malcolm, Shaw'nec 

WRITINGS 

A Portable Electronic Instrument', Musu Journal 

JAMES Ci ROY JR 

Fbdon, Thomaji {h Durham, 1738, d Durham, 23 Scpl 
ISll) English organist, conductor and composer 
I rom the evidence of the name and date ‘T. Ebdon, 
1^5.5' carved on the oak screen that divides the choir of 
Durham Cathedral from one of the aisles, it may be 
presumed that he received his early musical education as 
a chorister at the cathedral, probably, after his voice 
I'rokc, he was an articled pupil of the organist. In 
176.3 he was appointed organist of the cathedral, a post 
which he held for 48 years until his death. In 1783 he 
Wiis associated with Matthias Hawdon as conductor of 
ihc Newcastle Subscription Concerts, in 1786 with 
(icorge Meredith, and in 1790 with the younger Charles 
^vison and Hawdon. Among Ebdon's compositions, his 
''t^natas, in the unusual form with three accompanying 
•nsiruments preferred by Avison, show a small talent. 
With some fluent, virtuoso keyboard writing but routine, 
l‘>ursquare thematic matter. 

WORKS 

(all puhluihed in London) 

V(K AI 

n»lc‘cs. 3vv. hpd/pf, op.3 (rl780) 

j ^tred Music Compost for the Use of the Choir in Durham, i-n 

; <1790 1810) 

I Ij'ivounic Songs, Iv, pf, op 4 (n.d.) 

‘l"^r songs pubd separately 


Ebeling, Johann Georg 

, _ . instruments 

6 Sonata s, hpd/pf/org. 2 vn, vc (£’1780) 

A Favorite March (n d ) 

W H HUSK/R 

Ebeling, Christoph Daniel {b Garmissen, nr, Hildes- 
hcim, 20 Nov 1741, d Hamburg, 30 June 1817). Ger- 
man wnter on music, translator and librarian. He 
studied theology at Gottingen and, although he was 
deaf, became a teacher at the Hamburg Handlungs- 
akademie in 1769 and professor of history and Greek at 
the Gymnasium in 1784. With C. P. E Bach he 
organized a concert in 1772 m honour of a visit by 
Burney, whose The Present State of Music in France 
and Italy he translated m the same year. He was a close 
friend of Klopslock, with whom he translated Jennens’s 
text lor Handel's Messiah in about 1782, and whose 
poems he edited In 1793 he began an encyclopedic and 
statistical description of the USA which had reached 
seven volumes at his death For the last 18 years of his 
life he was librarian of the Hamburg Slaatsbibliothek. 

As was typical in the German Enlightenment, Ebeling 
was strongly influenced by French thought, and he pub- 
lished translations of French writings on music and 
poetry in Hamburg and Hanover periodicals. His com- 
mentaries to these works and his other articles on music, 
tnough not always critical, reflect the breadth of his 
interests and activities. His most important contnbulion 
to music is the ‘Vcrsuch einer auserlesenen musikali- 
schen Bibliolhck' (1770), a history of 17th- and 18th- 
century music by genres, which places him in the com- 
pany of Burney. Hawkins and Gerbert as one of the first 
music historians. Ebeling’s only known composition is a 
Divertissement zu den Poe ten nach der Mode for four 
voices and instruments (autograph score in D-Bds). 
WRITINCiS 

'(jeschichle der Oper'. 'Ueber die Oper’, Hannoverusches Magaztn, v 
(1767) 

‘Kur/c Cicschichle der dculsehcn DiclUkunsT. Hannovcrisches 
Magazm. v (1767), cols HI. 97 128, vi (1768), cols 81, 113, 353- 
84. 40) 58, 529 [edn and irans of M Huber Choix des poesies 
a/lemande\. Pans. 1766] 

‘Ueber die Vcreinigung der Poesic und Musik’, Hamburger 
IX (1769)ledn and irans ofF J CTiaslellux' Ewa/ 
uir I 'union de la musique el de la poesie, Le Havre and Pans, 1765] 
’Versuch ciner auserlesenen musik alischen Bibliothck'. Hamburger 
Unierhaliungen, x (1770) 

lagehuch einer mu.akalisihen Retse dureh Frankrvich und Italien 
(Hamburg, 1772) [irans ofC Burney The Present Stale of Music in 
France and Ualw Ixmdon, 1771] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

GerherNL i j 

C Burney The Present Slate of Music in Germany, the Netherlands 
and Vniied Provinces (London, 1773, 2/1775), ed P Scholcs as Dr 
Burncx v Musical Tours (London, 1959) 

J C A Grohmann' In memoriam Christoph Daniel EheUngii 
(Hamburg. 1818) 

h A Greeven. Johann Joachim Christoph Bode, ein Hamburger 
L’eherscizer, Verleger und Druvker (Weimar, 19.38) 

H Ticmann Christoph Daniel Ebeling. Hamburger Amcrikamst, 
Bibholhckar und Herausgeber Klopstocks’. Zeitschrijt des Vereinsfur 

OeMle. .1. (1951) ^^WARD SERWER 


Ebeling, Jobann Georg (h Liineburg. 8 July 1637; d 
ilettm, 4 Dec 1676). German composer and teacher, 
le received his earliest education at the St Johannis 
gymnasium, Liineburg, where, as is clear from surviv- 
ne catalogues of music from the church of St Johanms, 
nusic was assiduously cultivated. From as early as 
651 he acquired from the Kantor of St Johannis. 
riichael Jacobi, a sound knowledge of German sacred 
rontinuo songs; moreover, Liineburg was at this time 
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the most important centre for the publication of such 
songs. From 1658 Ebeling studied theology at the 
University of Helmstedt. In 1660 he received an ap- 
pointment in Hamburg in the collegium musicum 
founded by Matthias Weekmann in 1659 and sponsored 
by Johann Rist. In 1662, on the death of Johannes 
Criiger, he succeeded him as Kantor of St Nicolai. 
Berlin, where the poet PAUL Gerhardt had been work- 
ing as deacon since 1657. Despite a successful ap- 
plication, arranged in 1663 by his father, for Jacobi’s 
position at Liineburg, he chose to remain in Berlin, 
where he referred to himself as ‘director of music at the 
principal churches’. Not until internal church politics 
caused Gerhardt to be dismissed did he himself leave 
Berlin, in 1 667; he became principal teacher of music at 
the Gymnasium Carolinum, Stettin, where he remained 
until his death. The fact that he also taught Greek there 
shows the breadth of his knowledge. 

Ebeling is important for music and hymnology 
because he was the first to collect Gerhardt’s hymns 
His volume appicared as Pauli Gerhardt geisthche 
Andachten (Berlin, 1666- 7//? 1974; 12 ed. K. Ameln, 
Kassel, 1934). It contains 120 pieces, and he provided 
melodies for 1 12, harmonizing them simply in four parts 
with two independent ad lib instrumental parts, only in 
the other eight ca.ses did he use existing melodies In 
the numerous later editions (Stettin, 1669, reprinted 
in 1671, 1683, etc) only the melodies with continuo 
were published, ‘for greater convenience’ The volume 
has unmistakable links with the Liineburg song publica- 
tions. Musically it is more important for some of 
Ebeling’s melodies than for his settings. His part -writing 
follows rigidly the .style of that in Cruger's Praxis 
pietatis meltca (1649) and Psalmodia sacra (1657 8), 
but some of his melodies show much greater indepen- 
dence. Others, however, are more traditional and betray 
the influence of the Calvinist psalter or ol’ dance-songs, 
which were particularly popular at the time, on the 
other hand there are several examples of the early Pietist 
solo song. The setting of Gib dich zujrwden and set sidle 
IS unquestionably among the finest pieces of its kind 
Ebeling intended his music for domestic devotions 
rather than for congregational worship, and H was 
indeed used more frequently in this way. Three of his 
melodies arc still in the basic repertory of Protestant 
hymns. He also wrote a six-part funeral .song (Berlin, 
1666) and one of the very first hi.siorics of music, 
Archaiologia Orphicae/i.e Antiquitates musicae 
(Stettin, 1675). 

BIBLICX5RAPHY 

C von Winlcrreld Per evangelische Kirchengeumg, ii (Leipzig, 
1845//? 1 966) 

J. Zahn Die Melodien der deutschen evangelise hen Kirchlieder, v 
(Gulersloh, 1892//? 1 963) 

Handbuch zum Evangelischen Kirchengesanghuch, ii/l 2 and huppi 
(Gottingen, 1957 8) 

W Blankenburg ‘Geschichte der rcformicrlcn Kirchcnmu.sik\ in E 
Blume Geschichte der evangelischen Kirchenmusik (Kassel, 2/1965). 
343-400 

H Walter* Musikgeschichte der Stadt Luneburg vom Ende des 16 hts 
zum Anfang des IS. Jahrhunderts (Tul/.ing, 1967) 

WALTER BLANKENBURG 

Ebell, Heinrich Carl {b Neuruppin, 30 Dec 1775, d 
Oppeln [now Opole, Poland], 12 March 1824). German 
lawyer, composer and writer. While a law student at the 
University of Halle he also studied music with D. G. 
Turk. After attending the Berlin court he was music 
director of the Breslau opera (1801-3. succeeded by C. 


M. von Weber in 1804) and then returned to law as an 
administrator. He was a founder of the Philomusische 
Gesellschaft (1804-6), for which he wrote several 
scholarly essays, and also contributed to a number of 
periodicals, including the Allgemeine musikalischv 
Zeitung in Leipzig. 

In spite of his short, but intensive, career as a pro- 
fessional musician, Ebell wrote several compositions 
which are above a mere amateur standard. His chamber 
music is inclined towards the early Romantic (Bieder 
mcier) style, while his operatic arias more closely follow 
Classical models. 

WORKS 

Stage lall operas. ‘Most, unless otherwise indicated]* Der Schutzgcist (4) 
Berlin. 1798, Lc dc.scrtcur (2), Ekrrlin, rlHOO. Mclida, Berlin, U8(J0 
Selico und Berissa (4, F Kindcrlmg), Berlin, 1800; Anacreon m 
Jonicn (3, H W Locst), 1800, rev Breslau, 1810, 
Brautigamspicgel (Licderspicl), Breslau. 1801, Das l-cst dcr Liehc 
Breslau. < 1802. Die Gaben des Genius (Smgspicl), Breslau, HHO? 
Das Fest im F.ichthale (3. after J C Bock), Breslau, tl807. IXr 
Nachtwachler (Singspiel. 1, S G Burde), Breslau, rl808, D-ns 
addiiionalmusicfor Lanassadragedy, K. M Plumicke.aftcr A -M ic 
Mierre La veuve de Malabar), 1802, 1 d/ 6. incidental mu-sic in Dit 
Hussiten vor Naumburg (drama. A ivon Kotzebue). rl805, IXr 
Abschicd (panlomimit pas dc deux) \ 

Other vocal Monolog der Ihekla (I* vop Schiller), Iv, kbd (Berlin 
1801), Cantate zum Andcnken dcr ii^i La/arcthdienste IXn ir, 
Schlesien verslorbcncn 63 Arzlc (Burlfic), vocal score (Breslau 
f 1813). 2 Romances (Oranicnburg. n d )a cited in Hoffmann ( 18^0) 
several songs in contemporary anthologies. Die Unsicrblichkui 
oratorio, ( 1800. lost. Lob dcr gesclligcn lAeudc, cantata, 1802, Idm 
P reis der Tonkunst (Locst), cantata, 181 1, .VB/. VuiiationsunHik 
sieh, in sanflcr Fcier', Iv, choir, orch, 181 1, lost. Mass, 1816 Bd\ ^ 
anas. Dlh, 2 anas with oich. fonnerly in Singakadcmic, Berlin, oihc: 
cantatas, anas, etc, 'Most, cited in Hoffmann (1830) 

Inst Musikalische I Intcrhaltung am Klavier (IX:ssau, 1800), SirQ: 
(Leipzig. 1810), 3 qualuor. str qt. op 2 (Leipzig. 1813), 3 dcuiSvhi 
(.)uaitelte op 3. 1815. ) syms., |7‘)8. I80() 1812. 2 hn tono 
< I8(K). 3 qt.s. wind insls, c 1802. 2 {xilonaiscs, vn. orch, c 1810, man\ 
other works lor wind insis (some pubd in I3cssau, aceordiiig lu 
Hofimann), all "^lost 

BIBLICHiRAPHV 

Oerfu'r A7- 

C J A Hoffmann />re 7 WnAufiv/Zer .SV/i/eviens (Breslau. 1830 /?), '■ 
G Schilling, ed kmvclopndic der gesammten 

W'lssenst haften (Hict I'nivcrsal-l A‘Mnm dcr tonkunst (Stutti!.r' 
1835 4?//?I973) 

Sihli \i\ihe /.eitung fur Mustk, iii ( 1835), 55, 61, 71. 78, 85. 4? 

C Kovssmaly and C urlo (pseud ol C H Hcrzcl) Schli'uuht 
Tonkunstler-fA’xikon, iii (Breslau. 1 846//?), 182 
H Mendel and A Reissmann Musikuliuhcs ( onver\tinon\-li\i^^<‘> 
(Berlin, 1870 79, 3 1890 91'/?I969| 

H H Borcherdt ‘Carl Maria von Weber in Schic.sicn', 

Helmut- Rlat ter (1909). no 8. p 185 no 9, p 213 
E Ecldmann ‘Brcsiaus Musiklcben zur Zrit Beethovens aus Jr 
Sich! L A L Sicbtgks'. AMw, xix xx (1962-3). 168 
R Schmitt -“rhomas Die Eniwuklung der deulsihen Kunsikniik i"i | 
Spiegel der l^eipziger AUgememen musikalischen Zeitunf( (CW 
IS4S) (Eranklurl am Main, 1969) 

HUBERT UNVFRRICHI 

Eben, Petr {b ^amberk. 22 Jan 1929). Czech composer 
and pianist. His music education was interrupted during 
the German occupation, when his ‘uncooperative ai 
titude led to his internment, for the last two years of ihf 
war, in Buchenwald. After the war he returned to pian*’ 
studies, and in 1948 he entered the Prague Academvol 
Music to .study composition with Bofkovcc and inj 
piano with Rauch. He graduated in 1954 and embarke 
on a career as a pianist (specializing in chamber music) 
and teacher. His most important teaching post has been 
that of head of music education at Prague University,^ 
has written a scries of enchanting and instructive 
dren's songs, as well as folksong arrangements 
instrumental pieces for school use, and with 
Burghauser he published Cteni a hra partitur ( 
reading and playing of scores’; Prague. I960). 



Eben’s individuality as a composer may be traced in 
part to the influence of the environment in which he was 
brought up: that of the Renaissance town of Cesky 
Krumlov. This stimulated his interest in medieval and 
Renaissance literature and his penchant for stylized 
archaism, features perfectly illustrated in the first of his 
pieces to achieve international notice, the Sestero pisnf 
milosinych (‘6 love songs’, 1951). His commitment to a 
continuity with tradition is evident in a preoccupation 
with counterpoint, though he is fully alive to new com- 
positional trends. He also acknowledges a humanist 
mission for art, a conviction arising perhaps from the 
concentration camp experience which has instigated in 
hib music recurrent meditations on mortality. This 
aspect of his work reached a summation in the Apologia 
Sokratvs, which affirms his belief in the supremacy of 
(3od over life and death. 

WORKS 

(select tv f list) 

Orch. Org Cone (Symphonia gregonana). 1954. Pf Cone , 196J, Vox 
clamiinlis. ^ tpl. orch. 1970 

Choral Kpilaph Hic ego’ (Ovid), male vv. 1957, Hofka hlina [Buier 
carlhj (canlala, J Sciferi), Bar, ehorus, org, 1959, Ubi curiiiis cl 
amor, 5vv. I9f4, Apologia Sokralcs (oratorio, Plato), A, Bar. 
thoius. orch. 1961 7, Missu adventus ct quadragcstmac, 1968. 
Caniica corncniana, 3vv, 1970, Slavifick rajsky [The nightingale of 
paradi'4c|. children’s vv, 1970; Zavo| a slzy [A veil and tears), Icmale 
vv h cl, 1970. Pragensm, chamber chorus, ens, 197? 

Insi Sonata, ob, pf. 1950, Sonata. D|», pf. 1951, Suita balladica, vc, pi. 
1955 , Duclli, 2 tpl, 1956, Sonatina vcmplicc, vn/fl, pf. 19.58, Mu.sita 
domimcalis, org, 1958. l.audcs, org, 1964, Ordo niodalis, ob. harp, 
1%4, Wind (.?nt. 1965, Fantasia vesperiina, tpl. pi, 1967. Chorale 
Variations, brass qnt, 1970, Music lor ob, bn. pf. 1970, 10 Chorale 
Preludes oig. 1971. 2 Chorale Fantasias, org, 1972 
Songs 5csleio pisni milosinych |6 love songs), Iv, pt, 1951 Pisne 
nejUijn^isi |Mos( secret song.s], Bar. pf, 1952, Tn tiehe pisn-5 [3 quiet 
songs). S, fl pi. 1956. Pisn6 / Tcsinska. 1 v. pf, 1960, Pisnc nciaskavc 
ILavcless songs), A. 6 va, 1964. 6 Ptsni (M Honan). T, nl, 1970, 
FLe poke koinnclcc, 50 children's songs, Iv, pf, 1970. Slastnou 
ifsiii [(lood lourney). children's .songs, Iv. pf, 1973 

Principal publishers Panton. Statni Hudcbui Vydavatclstvi 
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I Pilka Pisnc P Fbcna', HRn, x (19.57), 448 
V Ulix ‘Petr Lbcn Balady'. HRo, xi (1958). 52.1 
I’ I ben ‘Okou/Icni / niivratu', HRo, xvm (1965), 762 
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ADRIFNNF SIMPSON 

Kberhard, Johann August (b Halberstadt, 31 Aug 1739; 

6 Jan 1809) Gennan acslhetician and philoso- 
pher From 1756 to 1759 he studied theology at Halle 
hetore returning to Halberstadt as a pnvatc tutor He was 
then appointed assistant pastor at the Ho.spitalkirche 
and vice-principal at the Martineum (Gymnasium). In 
1763 he moved to Berlin, where he became part of the 
{jroup that included Moses Mendelssohn, C F. Nicolai, 
A P Sulzer and J. P. Kirnbcrgcr. In 1768 he was 
appointed pastor at the Berlin workhouse and during 
*his period wrote Die neue Apologie des Sokraies 
(•772), an attack on orthodox theology couched in 
jerm.s of rationalistic Wolffian philosophy. In 1774 he 
hecame pastor at Charlottenburg and continued his 
Oncological work. His liberal views attracted the atlcn- 
Oion of Frederick the Great and led to his appointment 
professor of philosophy at Halle in 1778. There he 
funded two philosophical journals that became the 
j'^nicles lor his opposition to Kant. He wrote many 
undbooks and textbooks on philosophy and its history. 
' the 1780s he turned his attention to linguistic 
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of musir'* up 'he topic 

One of Eberhard's most important discussions of 
music IS found in his Handbuch der Aesthetik (1803) m 
which he rejected imitation of nature as the primary 
basis for works of art, maintaining instead that art’s 
ultimate goal was to provide aesthetic pleasure. Mimesis 
was merely a means to that end and could be modified as 
circumstances required. Further, imitation was not 
merely the reproduction of some affect outside the 
artist, but rather the heightened reflection of his feelings 
a view that led directly to the aesthetics of 
Romanticism. Eberhard’s earlier Abhmdlung liber das 
Melodrama (1788) pointed out the obvious disparity 
Iwtwcen the affective potendal of the sung portions in 
this genre as opposed to the spoken parts, which, he 
maintained, can only produce an unsatisfactory eflecl. 
Nonetheless, he considered melodrama a daring experi- 
ment worthy of serious consideration. In 1800 he wrote 
an article for the Allgemeine mmikalische Zeitung 
defending Kirnbergcr’s reputation; this essay refers to 
several treatises by Kirnherger and others and shows 
that Eberhard had a considerable knowledge of musical 
theory. 

WRITINGS 

[only those on aesthetics and music) 

AU^ememe Theone des Denkens und Empfindens (Berlin, 1776) 
Tltcone der schonen W''i.wen.vi’6a/re« (Halle. 1783, 3/1790) 
‘Abhandlung iiber dus Melodrama', Neue vermischtc Schriften von J A 
kherhard(\\A\\t, 1788) 

‘Fragmenle emigcr Gcdanken /ur Bcantwortung eincr Frage libcr die 
Bld.sinMrumcnte'. Mustkaiisches Wochenhlatt, i (1791), 97 
'Frklarung veranla.ssi durch cine in der allg mus Zcitung enthal- 
tenen AufTorderung', AM/., ii (1799-1800), col 870 
Handbuch der Aesthetik fur gebildeie User aus alien Stdnden (Halle, 
1803- 5. 2/1807-20) 

BIBI.ICKiRAPHY 

C h Nicolai Geddihtnissschrtft auf Johann Auf^usi Eberhard (Bcrhn 
and Slcttin, 1810) 

M Dcssoir Geschtchle der neueren deutschen Fsvehoiogie, i (Berlin, 
1894) 

Ci Dracger. Johann August Eherhards Psycbnlogie und Aesthetik (dis.s., 
LI of Halle, 1914) 

W Scrauky Die musikahsche Nachahmungsasthetik m Zeiiraum von 
m> (Munslcr. 1929, 


Eberhardt, Goby [Johann Jakob] (h Hatlersheim, 
Frankfurt am Mam, 29 March 1852, d Lubeck, 13 Sept 
1926) German violinist and educationist, father of 
Siegfried Eberhardt. He was first taught the violin as a 
child by Dietz, a student of Spohr, and afterwards by 
Wilhelmj; he made his debut at the age of 12. Two years 
later he was appointed leader at the Komische Oper, 
Frankfurt, lie was leader of orchestras in Berne (1870), 
Rotlerdam, Bremen (1872) and Hamburg (1880). A 
stroke in 1900 forced him to give up playing and he 
concentrated instead on teaching. He founded a method 
called System des Ohens, which emphasized silent train- 
ing of the left hand together with certain physical exer- 
cises. This system aimed at performance without any 
inner tensions, and succeeded not only in curing 
Eberhardt's lamed left hand, but also in solving many 
technical problems. Eberhardt’s compositions are 
mostly light works and studies; the major pari of his 
output consists of violin methods, though his last book 
was a collection of short essays on composers, violinists 
and assorted topics entitled Erinnerungen an hedeutende 
Manner unserer Epoche (Lubeck, 1926). 

PEDAGOGICAL WORKS 
Violin Schuie neue Methodtk (Leipzig, 

Die ersten Vbungen m Violmsptel (Leipzig. 1907) 



812 Eberhardt, Siegfried 

Materialen fur den Anfangsumerricht (Leipzig, 1907) 

Mein System des Gbens fur Viohne und Klavier auf psycho- 
physiohgischer Grundlage (Dresden, 1907) 

Schuie der Doppelgriffe (Leipzig, 1907) 

Schule der Gelduftgkeit (Berlin, 1907) 

Tagliche Violin-Ohungen jur Anfdnger (Berlin, 1907) 

Tagliche Violmuhungen fur die Verbindung schwieriger Doppelgriffe 
(Leipzig, 1907) 

Virtuosen Schule . . auf Grund des neuen Systems (Leipzig, 1908) 
Studienmatenal zum neuen System des Ubens (Dresden, 1909) 
Tagliche Uhungen in verschiedenen Intervallen (Leipzig, 71923-4) 
with S Eberhardt' Der natiirliche IVeg zur hochsten Virtuositat 
(Leipzig, 192V4) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

IJ Lehmann. 'Eberhardt, Johann Jakob', MGG (incl full list of works 
and bibliography) 

K Schroter Flesch Eberhardt naturwidrige oder naturhchc Violin- 
rer/wik'M Leipzig, 1924) 

‘Die Indisposition und ihre Bchandlung', Der Nervenarzt, ix 

(1936) 

ALFRED GRANT GOODMAN 

Eberhardt, Siegfried {b Frankfurt am Main, 19 March 
1883; J Zwickau, 29 .Tune 1960). German violinist and 
educationist, son of Goby Eberhardt. He studied with 
Bernhard, Dessau and Arrigo Serrato. In 1908 he 
joined the staff of the Stern Conservatory, Berlin, which 
he directed from 1933 until he was forced to retire by 
the Nazi regime in 1935. A year later he was excluded 
from the Reichsmusikkammer, and thereafter he 
devoted his time to educational writing, this included a 
documentary film Die schopferische Gesetzmdssigkeit m 
der KunsE which was lost during World War IT In 
1945 he founded the Hochschule fiir Theater und Musik 
in Halle, and the Zwickau Academy, of which he was 
director, he held master classes in the violin at both 
institutions. He developed a system based on 
organische Geigenhaltung (inspired by Paganini) in 
which, through technical training based on the teachings 
of natural movements (Bewegungslehre), practical linger 
exercises were linked with posture and movements of 
the body resulting in the alleviation of inner tension At 
the time of his death he left a number of books in 
manuscript; these include Vhungserfolg und Meister- 
schaft auf der Geige: Fortschriti und Tradition, 
WRITINGS 

with C F'lcsch Der heseelte (Dresden, 1910) 

Absolute Trcffsicherheit auf der F/o/mt' (Berlin. 1911) 

Virtuose Violin-Technik (Berlin, 1921) 

Die Ijfhre von der organischen Geigenhaltung (Berlin, 1922) 
with G Eberhardt Der naturliche tVeg zur hmhsten Vtrtuosttat 
(Leipzig, 1923-4) 

Der Korper in Form und Hemmung (Munich, 1926) 

Hemmung und Herrschaft auf dem Grijfbretl (Berlin, 19^1) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

K Schroter Flench Eberhardt naturwtdngc oder naturhchc 
V lolin- Technik ( Leipzig, 1 924 ) 

— ‘Die Kunst des Geigcns als Urbild dor Izrbenskunst', Dte Mustk, 
xxiii (1930 31). 735 

ALFRED GRANT CJOODMAN 

Eberhard von Freising (fl ?Germany, ?llth century). In 
1784 Martin Gerbert published two very bnef treatises 
under Eberhard's name (G5, ii, 279-82) from one MS 
of the 12th or 13th century, now D-Mbs elm 18914. 
The first treatise is a group of recipes for organ pipe 
measurements. Apart from the fact that nothing 
whatever is known about this author, caution is further 
indicated by the presence of about half the text in the 
treatise of Anbo Scholasticus, where part is simply 
designated an ‘antiqua fistuiarum mensura', and part 
explicitly attributed by Aribo to WILHELM OF HIRSAU. 
It is of course possible that Wilhelm borrowed from an 
earlier work by Eberhard, but it is just as possible that 


Eberhard was connected only with the drawing which is 
labelled with his name in the Munich MS. The second, 
much briefer work is a few sentences on bellfounding 
and does not appear to be directly ascribed to Eberhard 
in any of its four MS .sources. Neither work is of 
independent interest, but both are naturally essential for 
the history of medieval attempts to apply the simple 
numerical proportions of harmonious strings to the less 
tractable organ pipes and bells. Eberhard should per- 
haps not be counted as a musical theorist until convinc- 
ing evidence of his existence is produced. 
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LAWRENCE GUSHFH 

Eberl, Anton (Franz Josef) (/> Vienna, 13 June 1765, 
r/ Vienna, 11 March 1807). Austrian pianist and com- 
poser. He displayed great musical talen^ at an early age 
and gave private piano recitals in Vientoa at the age ol 
eight His father at first made him study law; but sudden 
bankruptcy left the family unable to pay for the la\v 
examination, thereby permitting him to ^tudy music in 
earnest. He may have been a pupil of Mozart, who 
befriended and encouraged him. On 9 March 1784 he 
gave his first public recital in Vienna, and three years 
later his first stage work, Die Marchande des Modes, 
allegedly drew the praise of Gluck. 

In 1788 some of EberPs piano pieces began to appear 
under Mozart's name, the first of a great many such 
misattnbutions The earliest of these (published at least 
14 times as Mozart's, never as Ebcrl's) was a set ol 
variations on Ignaz Omlaufs Zu Steffen sprach im 
Iraumc, if, as Gerber maintained, this was one o( 
Mozart's favourite teaching pieces, this may partly ac 
count for the mistaken authorship Other sets of varia 
tions were also published as Mozart’s, and Ebcrl’s Piano 
Sonata in C minor, publi.shed as his op. 1 in 1798, had 
already appeared under Mozart’s name and did so later 
Eberl wrote public letters in 1798 and 1805 to correct 
these errors, and in 1799 Constanze Mozart tried 
unsuccessfully to prevent Breitkopf & Hartcl from 
including an Eberl piece in Mozart's Oeuvres com- 
pieties. As late as 1944 a work by Eberl, the Syinphon) 
in C (1785), appeared in Milan as a ‘new Mozart sym- 
phony’. 

Eberl made concert tours of Germany in winter 
1795-6, with Constanze Mozart and her sister AIovsjj 
L ange, and in 1806, when he perfonned some of his 
works for two pianos with the young Meyerbeer in 
Berlin. Between these lours Eberl stayed twice in St 
Petersburg (1796-9, 1801 2) as a pianist, piano 

teacher, entertainer of the Russian royal family and 
Kapellmeister. Apparently he held this last position onl) 
in Russia, where he established a reputation as a fine 
musician. In December 1801 he conducted m Si 
Petersburg three highly successful performances, among 
the earliest in Russia, of Haydn’s Creation. 

After his return to Vienna Eberl produced a senes ol 
m.strumental works to highest critical acclaim, and was 
generally held to be the equal of Beethoven. His piano 
concertos and last two symphonies opp.3>-4 were conv 
pared favourably with similar works by Haydn, Mozar 
and Beethoven; the Eb Symphony, performed at t t 
premiere of Beethoven's ‘Eroica’, was judged the bcitc 



of the two. When Ebcrl died, at the age of 41, the 
Allgemeine musikalische Zeitung remarked that the 
early death of an artist had seldom been so generally 
regretted as his was. 

Although Eberl was highly regarded as a theatre 
composer (his Die Konigin der schwarzen Inseln was 
praised by Haydn), most of his stage works are lost. The 
largest group of his extant compositions, the piano 
works, exhibits not only an early dependence on the 
influence of Mozart, but his departure from the style of 
his teacher towards a more Romantic idiom. The seven 
piano sonatas alone are sufficient reason to restore his 
name to a prominent place among composers active in 
Vienna at the time of Beethoven. The last three sonatas 
opp.27, 43 and 39, the Fantasia op. 28 and the T(xxata 
op 46 are worthy of the attention of any pianist of merit 
fiis most outstanding work for piano solo, the Sonata in 
G minor op. 39, was published shortly after his death, 
and its superior worth was highly acclaimed, its many 
moments, especially formal peculiarities, which seem to 
toreshadow Franck, Chopin and Liszt, show Eberl to be 
a significant forerunner of the Romantic era 

WORKS 

Printed works published in Vienna unic.ss ollicrwisc staled, ihemutic 
index in While 

IJRAMATK 

{loM imle\s otherwise indicated) 

Oie Marchandedcs Modes (Stngspicl, 3), Vienna. Lcopoldstadi. 27 Feb 

1787 

Oral Balduin von Handcm (comic opera. 2), Vienna, Leopoldsiadt, 

1788 

Die Hexe Megare (pi in), not later than 1790 
Die Zigeuner (3, H F MoIIer), Vienna. Landstrassc, 1793 
P\ramus und ITiisbc (melodrama. I, Fbcrl), Vienna. National, 7 Dec 
^1794 

Dcr Tcinpcl dcr Unstcrblichkcit (prol, Rcinbcck), I7^>9 
Irwine von Slcinhcim (parody, 3, F X. Gewey, after A Rlumuuer). 
Vienna, 1 rcihaus, 23 May 1801 

Die Konigin der schwar/cn Inseln (opera, 2, J Schsualdoplcr. after 
Wicland). Vienna, Karntncrior. 23 May 1801 ,4- IF'n (autograph), 
ov arr pf (n d ) 

KI'YIKIARl) 

Sonatas op 1, 1792 (1798), ong altrib Mo/arl. Sonalinc, 1796, op s 
(Leipzig. 1807). ed m Mw, xv (19S9). 5 grandcs sonaics op 12 
(1802). op 16 (1802), op.27 (I80S). op 43. 18()s ('’1809), op 39, 
1806 (n d ), 2 Sonatas, pf duel, op 7 (St Petersburg. 1799) 
Variations 10 on 'Zu Steffen sprach im Traumc’ (Flamburg, 1788), 
iiunb Mozart. 12 on 'Bci Mannern wclche Licbe fuhlcn’ (1792), 
altrib Mozart. 10 on 'Mulbrough s'en va-t-en guerre’ (1797), 
attnb Mozart. ‘MO on Romance. '’1797, op 6 (Leipzig, 1807). 12 
on ‘Freundm sanflcr Flcr/cnslnebc’ (1798), altrib Mo/art. II on 
‘Ascouta Jeannette', 1799, op 9 (Si Petersburg, Vienna, 1805), 
Prelude suivi dc 8 variations, 2 pf, 1804. op.31 (n.d ) 

Other kbd 3 fanla.sias op 1 5 (1803), op 28 (1805), op 30, 1805 (n d ). 
Capnee el rondeau, op 21 (1803) {’’ identical with op 38 (n d )I, 
Toccata, op 46 ('’1809), 12 deulsche Tanze, 12 Menuetten (1805), 
lor pt duel. 2 polonaises, op 19 (1803) and op 24 (Leip/ig, 'M805) 
I’ also pubd as op 26], Caprice ct rondeau, op 42 (1808), march 
'■M8()7) 


OTHKR INSTRUKO-NFAL 

Orch 3 syms , 1783 5. A-Wgm, 1 syms op 33. 1804 (Leipzig, 1807), 
op 34 (Leipzig. 1805); 3 pi cones C, 1797. D-Bd\, op 32 (Leipzig. 
'1805). op 40 (Leipzig. '>1807), I for 2 pf, op 45 (71809) 

Chamber ^xlet. pf, sir. cl, hn, 18(K), op 47 (1808), Qnl, pf, cl, sir. 
op 4 1 (1808), Qnl. pf, ob. str, 1806, op 48 (n d ), 3 str qls, op 13 
<>«01). 2 pf qis op 18 (1802), op.25, 1804 (n d ). 4 pf trios. C 
(1797), altrib Mo/iirl. 3 as op.8, c l 799 (1805). 2 trio.s, pi, cl, vc 
op 44. 1803 (’’1809), op.36 (Leipzig, 1806); 7 vn sonatas 2 as 
op 10, 1800 (1805), op 14 (1801), op 20 (1803), op 35. 1805 (n.d ), 
opp 49. 50, 1806 (n.d ), FI Sonata. 1804, op.29 (n d ), Variations sur 
un theme russc, pf, vc, op. 17 (1802), Grand Duo, pf, vc/vn, 1804, 

op 26 (nd.) 


VOCAL 

Lltder 6 deutsche Ltoder, i, qp.4 (Flamburg, 1 796); 6 Gesange, pf acc , 
op 23 (1804), 2 ed in DTO, Ixxix, ig.xlii/2 (1935//f) 

^Oicr vocal. Bey Mozairts Grab, cantata, 1791, LEw, La gloria 
‘I'lmenco (C Galtechi), cantata. 1799. op.l I, vocal score (el 800), 
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qu^la lomba oscura con accompagnamentodi pianolorle in XVIll 
composizioni di diversi maestri (Leipzig, 1808), other single works 

^ ^ BIBLIOGRAPHY 

EttnerQ, GerherNL 

''' /«« (“^d"cri w)' "" 

B f^ittviersonate im Zeitalter der Romantik (Berlin, 1934) 

^ de la muMque et des musietens en Russie au 

xvnr siecie (Geneva, 1948-51) 

R Haas Anion Fbcrl’, MJh 1951, 123 
H Fcderholer ‘Eberl, Anton’, NDB 

^ Eberl {1765 IHQT) (diss , U 

of Whsconsin. 1971) 

A DHANF WHITE 


Eberlin, Daniel (6 Nuremberg, baptized 4 Dec 1647; d 
•^Kassel, between Dec 1713 and 5 July 1715). German 
composer, violinist and administrator. Until recently 
information about his life was based on the testimony of 
Telemann, who was his son-in-law. Recent research, 
however (sec Octner), has enabled his career to be 
charted more exactly and his dates, hitherto recorded as 
cl 630- 92, to be established more firmly From 1661 he 
was a treble in the Hofkapellc at Gotha. He himself 
stated that he studied for two years (probably in 1663- 
5) with Adam Dresc at Jena. He then entered the service 
ot Duke Johann Georg of Saxe- Eisenach. On the duke^s 
advice and through the mediation of Friedrich, 
Landgrave of Hesse, he went to Rome; he was there 
probably between 1668 and 1671 and according to 
Telemann look part at this time in Turkish wars. From 
1671 he was again at Eisenach, as a violinist and com- 
poser, but in 1673 he left again and went to Nuremberg, 
where he held a position as registrar; it is not known 
whether he held a musical post His unbridled temper 
soon caused him difficulties in his work, and he left 
Nuremberg in 1675 and returned to Eisenach again, this 
time as private secretary and Kapellmeister. Under his 
direction the Hofkapelle gained considerable impetus, 
but by 1678 he had moved again, this lime to Kassel, 
where he reorganized the Hofkapelle. Here too he quar- 
relled with the musicians, and he had returned to 
Eisenach yet again by 1685, when he was made 
Kapcllmci.sler and master of the pages there From 
1689 he was probably no longer Kapellmeister, and 
there is thenceforward no evidence that he was active as 
a musician He was certainly, however, secretary of the 
mint at Eisenach, and in 1691 he became master of it. 
He became involved m some shady business, however, 
and he had to leave Eisenach after an audit of the mint in 
1692. It IS not known what he did next; Telemann’s 
claim that he became a banker in Hamburg has not yet 
been confirmed He reappeared at Kassel in 1705, this 
time as captain of the militia. 

It IS hardly possible to make a fair assessment of 
Eberlin’s importance as a composer on the basis of his 
few surviving works. He must, however, have enjoyed 
some fame among his contemporaries, for Mattheson 
later spoke of the ‘celebrated Eberlin', and Telemann 
praised him as a mind ‘whose ability few have equalled, 
in the musical sphere he was an accomplished con- 
trapuntist and a fine violinist . His few extant vocal 
works are marked by expressive word-setting and also 
by rather wilful harmonic writing. He exploited the 
tonal possibilities of instruments, witness the virtuoso 
violin solo of the cantata Ich will in alter Noth, Johann 
Christoph Bach wrote 15 vanations for harpsichord on 
his aria Pro dormente Camillo. 
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Eberlin, Johann Ernst 


WORKS 

VOCAL 

Allmachtigcr, heyliger, ewigcr Gott, cantata, 4vv, 2 vn, 3 va, be, D-Bdx 
Ich kann nit mehr ertragen diesen Jammer, cantata, 4vv, 2 vn, 4 va da 
gamba, be, S-Uu 

Ich will in allcr Noth auf meincn Jesum bauen, cantata, Iv, vn, be, />- 
Bds 

Vae misero qui Dcum meum, cantata, Iv, be (org), BeL 
Wenn mein Stundlein vorhanden ist, cantata, 4vv, 2 fl, vie, be, S-Vu 
[copy of part of Ich kann nit mehr ertragenj 


Hx unguc leoncm, lOvv. reproduced in MGG [beginning of a canon 
appearing beneath a portrait of Eberlin. ^167S] 

Pro dormente Camillo, ana [reconstructed, see Freyse[ 

INSTRUMENTAL 

Tnum mirifice vanantium fidium concordiae, 2 vn, be (Nuremberg. 
1675) 


For lost works see ApcII and Schual 
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Eberlin, Johann Ernst (h Jcttingcn, nr. Burgau, Bavaria, 
baptized 27 March 1702, d Salzburg, 19 June 1762) 
German composer and organist. He attended the 
Gymnasium in Augsburg, but his consuming interest in 
music kept him from applying himself fully to his 
studies. His musical education was similar to that of 
Leopold Mozart. As an 11 -year-old boy Eberlin par- 
ticipated m school performances of musical plays, in 
later years, this kind of dramatic music occupied him 
frequently as a composer 

Eberlin arrived in Salzburg in 1721 and was a 
student at the Benedictine university until 1723 but did 
not complete a course of study. In 1726 he became 
fourth organist at Salzburg Cathedral and by 1 749 had 
risen to the rank of court and cathedral Kapellmeister. 
He received the honorary appointment of Titular- 
Truchsess, or princely steward, in 1754. 

Leopold Mozart had moved to Salzburg in 1737 and 
had bwome a member of the court chapel in 1743. In 
his desenption of the Salzburg musical establishment 
(published in 1757), Mozart called Eberlin ‘a thorough 
and accomplished master of the art of composing ... He 
is entirely in command of the notes, and he composes 
easily and rapidly . . . One can compare him to the two 
famous and industrious composers, (Alessandro] 
Scarlatti and Telemann’. Eberlin was on friendly terms 
with the Mozart family and with the clergy of St Peter’s 
Abbey in Salzburg, often composing music for special 
occasions there. In 1752 Eberlin’s daughter Maria 
Josefa marned Anton Cajetan Adlgasser, who two years 
later became cathedral organist. Eberlin was widely 
honoured and respected at the time of his death. His 
successor was Joseph Franz Lolli. 


Of Eberlin’s compositions, only the toccatas and 
fugues for organ were printed during his lifetime as a 
separate publication ( 1 747). There were numerous later 
editions of these and of other keyboard works. For a 
long time one of Eberlin’s fugues was ascribed to J. S. 
Bach. He composed virtually all kinds of music for 
which there was official demand in Salzburg. From 
1742 he supplied music for numerous school plays and 
oratorios performed at the university and at St Peter’s - 
a local theatrical and musical tradition that disappeared 
soon after his death. Three operas with texts by 
Metastasio are lost, but in the Schuldramen, intermez- 
zos and pastoral plays, Eberlin shows himself a versatile 
composer in both serious and comic veins. He com- 
posed at least 91 dramatic works and oratorios for the 
court theatre, the university, St Peter’s, and the 
Nonnberg convent Some oratorio performances were 
probably staged, with scenery. The music is largely in 
the reigning Italian style, with secco and accompanied 
recitatives and extended da capo anas, pimple songs in 
the style of south German folk music alio occur. These 
plays and oratorios arc carefully orchestrated, with 
occajiional instrumental solos Comic intermezzos are 
frequent in the school plays, with passages m Salzburg 
dialect. Melodrama (spoken dialogue With orchestral 
accompaniment) is occasionally used Eberlm’s oratorio 
Sif(ismundus Hunganac re\ was performed in 1761 m 
honour of the archbishop, with 146 participants, among 
them the five-year-old W A. Mozart 

Besides Eberlin’s keyboard works, little inslrumenial 
music survives He influenced composers of the next 
generation chiefly through his sacred vocal musn. 
Several works have survived m contemporary manu 
script scores Manuscript or printed scores of church 
works were rare during this period, and were normally 
made for study purpo.ses. The works in question aic 
mostly in the strict (contrapuntal) style traditionallv 
used for Advent and Lent Best known is a manuscnpi 
in Gb-Lhm containing scores of 19 liturgical works b\ 
Eberlin and Michael Haydn, all but one copied b\ 
Leopold Mozart (not Wolfgang, as was previou.sly lx- 
licved) This collection, dating from ( 1773, is rcpealcdlv 
mentioned in the correspondence between Leopold and 
Wolfgang Mozart (K Anh l()9vi/A 71 8) They boih 
thought highly of Eberlin's contrapuntal wntinu 
Leopold, in sending these scores to his son, pointed oui 
that they were still good models when writing for the 
church Wolfgang, in later years, continued to admire 
Eberlin’s vocal wnting, though he revised his opinion of 
his keyboard fugues. 

WORKS 

DRAMATIC AND V(K Al 

Der blulschwil>^cndc Jesus, passion oratorio, ed in DTO. Iv. Jg xxvm I 
(1921//?), Daphne, pastoral play, 1758, 21 oratorios, 61 sclvui! 
plays; intermcz/os. cantata 12 in D-Bp, some m A-KR, music Ids* 
for many others 

Operas (all lost) Demofoonte (Metastasio), 1759, Demetno (Mcta''- 
tasio). 1760. ipcrmneslra (Metastasio), 1761, 1763 

SACRKD 

(■70 masses, inci Requiem masses and mass Irags , 37 litanies K 
oncrtories, 35 Vespers and vesper psalms; 3 Te I>cum. numcrnu'« 
other liturgical and devotional works in Lat and Ger , mcl tnoic^ 
principal sources A-KR. Sd, Ssp, Sn, H'n, CH-E, D-Mhs, Rp, see a 
EunerQ. 2 motets cd in DTO, Ixxx, Jgxliii/1 (1936//?). Missa 
secundi torn ed. Fiirlinger (Altbtting, 1961); 

Dominus, Magnificat ed R G Pauly (Madison, Wise , 1971) 
INSTRUM1?NTAL 

IX loccate c fughe, org (Augsburg, 1747) 

1 15 VerscUen und Caden/cn, org (Munich, cl 830) ^ 

65 Vor- und Nachspicic, Verscltcn und Fugen . in den bekan ^ 
Kirchcn-Tonartcn, org (Munich. rl830) 
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Other kbd works, mcl 2 sonatas, fugues, preludes, variations, cited m 
EitnerQ 

3 syms , A-KR, Sea; divertimento, KR 

^ pieces for mechanical org(Hornwerk), in Dcr Morgen und dcr Abend, 
cd. L. Mozart (Salzburg, 1759) 

4 pieces for mechanical org, 1749, Hellbrunn Castle 
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Kbers, Carl Friedrich (h Kassel, 25 March 1770; d 
Berlin, 19 Scpl 1836). German compo.ser. The son of a 
teacher of English, he held various posts briefly, includ- 
ing that of musical director of an itinerant drama com- 
pany His travels took him to Schwerin (1793), Slrelil/ 
(1797), Leipzig, Magdeburg and finally Berlin (from 
1H22) His four operas (two Italian and two German) 
and a ballet arc lost, his other works include cantatas, 
symphonies, overtures, two flute concertos, chamber 
iind dance music, several collections of songs (among 
which was a once-popular dnnkjng-.song, Wir .stnd die 
Konifie der Welt) and numerous arrangements His ar- 
rangement as a piano .sonata of Weber's Clarinet 
Uuintet won him some notoriety, for Weber protested 
vigorously {AMZ, wiii, 1816, supplxxi), drawing 
aitention to serious alterations m the music Eber.s 
replied that he was free to do what he liked with any 
rnuMC, and that here he had improved the original and 
wa> willing, if Weber disowned it, to step m as its foster- 
lather 
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(i (Jriwc ‘I'bcrs. ( url l-ricdrich’. Grove I 2 
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(Berlin. 1870 79 3 1890 91 /fI969) 

U Kaifvcr, cd Samihihc Sihnften von C arl Mono von Meher (Berlin 
and Leipzig, 1908) 

JOHN WAR RACK 


Kbers, John (h London, rl785; d London, rl830). Eng- 
lish bookseller and operatic manager. Bom of immi- 
grant German parents, he had a successful bookselling 
business in London a* 27 Old Bond Street, which he 
apparently also used as a ticket agency. When the Italian 
f>pcra at the King's Theatre, Haymarkel, failed in 1820, 
Hbers took on the management with William Ayrton as 
his musical director. After a promising season in 1821, 
'vhich introduced La gazza iadra and // turco in Italia 
h) London, difficulties arose in the next year, partly 
because of the exorbitant demands of various singers. 
Ayrton resigned and was succeeded by a Signor 
Pelracchi from La Scala, with a new board of manage- 
itienl. 


Ebert, Carl 

Having taken a four.year lease of the theatre in 1822 
Ebers was able to introduce more new works by Rossini 

losses who sustained huge 

los^ m 1824 and then vanished, leaving the artists 
including Rossini, unpaid. After a lawsuit, Ebers’ 
encouraged by the hope of increased patronage, and 

* opened another season 

in 1K45, He re.engaged Ayrton, whose service, how- 
ever again lasted for only a year. In 1826. Ebers was 
involved in another lawsuit, which he lost, concerning 
the pay ol the chorus. This season, and that of 1827 
both ended prematurely; the rent of the theatre was then 
greatly increased and this, combined with further artis- 
tic difficulties, forced Ebers into bankruptcy, after 
which he resumed his business as a bookseller. His 
successor as manager of the King’s Theatre wa.s 
Laurent, the lessee of the Italian Theatre; after only a 
year he was succeeded by Laporte. 

Eber.s s own account ol his regime. Seven Years of 
the Kings Theatre (London. 1828//J1970), is entertain- 
ing and vivid (A unique, very important grangerized, i.e. 
extra-illustrated, copy is in the library at the Garrick 
C'lub.) It gives his version of the complicated affairs of 
the opera house, with ample supporting documents. 
Though it is (understandably) not wholly objective, it 
sheds much incidental light on the commercial and other 
problems of running an international company on the 
plan of a mixture of old, established favourites and new 
operas, Ebers’s account can be checked against reports 
and documents published in the Quarterly Musical 
Magazine and Review (1822-8) and * in The 
Harmonuon (1823-7), the latter of which, it should be 
remembered, was edited by Ayrton. Ebers performed a 
valuable service to the musical life of London during a 
time of economic uncertainty, and besides half a dozen 
operas by Rossini, introduced works by Mercadante, 
Meyerbeer and Spontini. His book contains tables of the 
fees paid to artists who appeared regularly in successive 
years and one of the appendices gives a full list of the 
box-holders a veritable galaxy of the musical aristo- 
cracy 

ALtC HYATT KING 


Ebert, (Anton) Carl [Charles] {h Berlin, 20 Feb 1887). 
German, naturalized American producer and admini- 
strator. He trained as an actor at the school attached to 
the Deutsches Theater, Berlin, under the direction of 
Max Reinhardt After appearing as an actor in 
Frankfurt am Mam (1915-22) and Berlin (1922~7), he 
was appointed general administrator and producer of 
the Landesthcaler Darmstadt, where he produced his 
first opera, Le nozze di Figaro. In 1931 he was ap- 
pointed general administrator ol the Berlin Stadtische 
Oper where in the two years before the Nazis came to 
power, his productions received the highest praise from 
critics and the public. In 1933 he worked in Salzburg, 
Florence and with Fntz Busch at the Teatro Colon, 
Buenos Aires; the following year he and Busch set up 
the GLYNDEBOURNE Festival, where he was artistic 
director until 1939, and again from 1947 to 1959. In 
1936 he founded the Turkish State School for Opera 
and Drama, and remained as director until 1947. From 
1948 to 1954 he was professor and head of the opera 
school at the University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. In 1954 he returned to Berlin as general 
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administrator of the Stadtische Oper, West Berlin, 
remaining there until 1961. His productions, especially 
of Mozart and Verdi, set a high standard, his intensive 
rehearsals resulting in performances notable for their 
detail and fine ensemble. He was made a CBE in 1960 
and has been awarded honorary doctorates by 
Edinburgh (1954) and Southern California (1955). 

His son Peter Ebert {h Frankfurt am Main, 6 April 
1918) also worked at Glyndeboume and was director of 
productions of Scottish Opera (1965 76); he was admin- 
istrator of the Aug.sburg Stadttheater (1968 73), of the 
Bielefeld Stadttheater (1973“5) and of the Wiesbaden 
Staatstheater ( 1 975- ). 

HAROl I) ROShNTHAl 

Eberwein, (Franz) Carl (Adalbert) {h Weimar, 10 Nov 
1786; J Weimar, 2 March 1868). German violinist and 
composer, younger brother of Traugott Eberwein. He 
studied with his father before joining the ducal orchestra 
at Weimar first as flautist and then as violinist (1803). 
Through this engagement he met Goethe, at whose 
recommendation he studied for two years in Berlin with 
Zeller (1808-9). He became musical director at 
Goethe’s house (1807), chamber musician in the ducal 
orchestra (1810) and in the Stadtkirche (1810), and 
director of music at the cathedral (1818) in addition to 
teaching singing. After being turned down for the post 
of court Kapellmeister (1817), he was ducal music dir- 
ector and director of the opera from 1826 until his 
retirement in 1 849 Eberwein is important not only as a 
composer, but also for his influence on Goethe and the 
musical life at Weimar. He wrote several songs and 
some Singspiels to texts by Goethe and music to his 
Faust and to Proserpina. His settings of poems from 
Goethe’s West-osilicher Divan and the short patriotic 
songs, such as Die Freiheit ist errungen, are among his 
better works. Best known for his songs and stage works, 
Eberwein also composed an oratorio and cantatas, and a 
few instrumental works, and wrote about musical life at 
Weimar. 

Eberwein marned the opera singer Hennctle Ha.ssler, 
who performed many of his songs at the court; his elder 
brother Ludwig ( 1 782 1 832) became first oboist in the 
court orchestra at Weimar His younger .son, the pianist 
Maximilian Carl Eberwein (1814-75) was a child 
prodigy taught first by his father and later by Hummel; 
after a successful career as a pianist and composer in 
Berlin and Pans, he settled in Dresden as a music 
teacher, where Hans von Billow was among his pupils. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

M Zeigcrt: ‘Goethe und dcr Musikcr Karl Eberwein’, Bvnehu- Ues 
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GAYNOR G JONF.S 

Eberwein, Traugott (Maximilian) {h Weimar, 27 Oct 
1775; d Rudolstadt, 2 Dec 1831). German violinist and 
composer, elder brother of Carl Eberwein. He was the 
eldest of three sons of Alexander Bartholomaus 
Eberwein (1751-1811), the Weimar ducal court and 
town musician whose brother Christian was violinist at 
Frankfurt am Main before becoming violinist (1794) 
and musical director (1811) of the Rudolstadt court 


orchestra. After taking violin lessons from his father, 
Traugott studied theory with F. L. A. Kunzen in 
Frankfurt and the violin with Ernst Schick in Mainz. He 
had some further instruction from J. C. Kittel (counter- 
point) in Erfurt and, stopping at Naples on a concert tour 
through Germany, France and Italy (1793-4), with 
Fedele Fenaroli. After a visit to Hamburg (1796), he 
was engaged as court musician to Prince Ludwig 
Friedrich von Schwarzburg- Rudolstadt in the following 
year, later becoming chamber musician (1810) and 
Kapellmeister (1817) at Rudolstadt. Traugott’s reputa- 
tion rests largely on the standard of performance at- 
tained under his direction at Rudolstadt and his work a.s 
an early founder of music festivals in Germany, m 
addition to his many compo.sitions. His settings of 
Goethe, with whom he was on friendly terms, include 
the Tafellied Mich ergreift, ich wetss nicht wie and 
dramatic works, among them the Singspiels Claudinc 
von Villa Bella (1815) and Der Jahrmarkt zu 
Plundersweilen (1818) Although his, songs are 
modelled on those of Berlin composers |such as J. F 
Rcichardt. Neapolitan elements in them show the 
influence of F*enaroli. Some of Traugott’.s more popular 
songs appeared in student and choral songHpoks; he also 
composed operas, Singspiels and incidental music for 
the theatre; cantatas, a mass, an oratonp and a le 
Deum. concertos, chamber and orchestral mia*ic He alM> 
wrote reviews for music journals. 

BIBl lOGRAPHY 
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GAYNOR Cl JONES 

Ebio, Matthias (h Husum, Schleswig, probably m April 
1591, d Husum, 20 Dec 1676) German composer and 
teacher He attended school at Husum and then went to 
Jena to study law He returned to Husum in 1616 and 
took up the position of town Kantor, which he occupied 
until his retirement in 1673 His reputation as a com 
poser reached beyond his native area, and on the 
strength of this renown he was able to persuade the town 
council to finance the publication of several of his 
works. His only surviving musical works arc the 20 
German sacred songs and psalms for two voices and 
continuo comprising his Prodromus cantionum et- 
clcsiasticarum m decades nonnullas distributarum, m 
Vortrah geistlicher Ktrchen Ge.sange . , sampt etzhehen 
Psalmen (Hamburg, 1651) In the same year he pub- 
lished a music tutor for children, Isagoge musica, das N 
Kurtzer und .schlechter fvdoch grundlicher Unterru'hi 
wie ein Knahc -in kurizer Zeit mit geringer Muhe 
Musicam lernen kdnne (Husum, 1651). It shows that he 
adhered firmly to the somewhat outmoded teaching 
method based on the hexachord and attributed to Guido 
of Arezzo; it includes 22 familiar Lutheran hymns, Ihe 
tunes of which were to be used as exercises in fugal 
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Ebner, Wolfgang {h Augsburg, 1612; d Vienna, 11 or 
12 Feb 1665). German organist and composer resident 
in Austria. He was appointed organist at St Stephen’s 
Cathedral, Vienna, in 1634. Three years later he began a 
lifelong association with the imperial court in Vienna 
under Ferdinand III and later Leopold I, assuming first 
the position of organist of the ICapclle and becoming 
cathedral Kapellmeister in 1663; he was also official 
ballet composer. 

Little of Ebner' s music is extant, which is regrettable 
in view of the esteem in which he was held by his 
contemporancs. Historical evaluations made before 
much of his music was destroyed in World War II 
support these appraisals. In 1637 he earned twice the 
salary of his colleague Froberger, with whom he estab- 
lished the important Viennese keyboard school of the 
l7th century noted for its fusion of French, English and 
German styles. Zachow thought highly enough of Ebner 
lo have the young Handel copy at least one composition 
into a notebook of 1698 (now lost) which Handel kept 
ihroughout his life, besides Ebner and Zachow, com- 
piisers represented in it include Froberger, Kcill, J., A 
and J P Krieger, Kuhnau, MufTat, Pachelbel and 
lV>glietli. Ebner's best-known composition is the set of 
variations for harpsichord (Prague, 1648) on a 
ihcme by Ferdinand III, which shows many similarities 
10 Froberger’s famous Maverm suite and may in fact 
predate it In both works the order of suite movements 
governs the overall structure while variation procedures 
piovide the mam impetus of musical growth 
Fbner wiolc 15 elementary rules of thoroughbass 
icali/ation, which, though never published in the ongi- 
ii.il Latin, appeared in a German translation by J. A 
Herbsl as part of his Arw prattica d poetica (Frankfurt 
.im Mam, 1653) As did Aga/zan (Oc/ sonarv sopra 7 
Kiwo am lutti li stromcnti, 1607), Ebner suggested that 
(he realization should not be allowed to go above the 
ptc-exisiing melodic line, and like Galeazzo Sabbatim 
iKci^oUi facile e breve per sonare sopra il basso con- 
tmiw, 1628) he permitted the left hand to .share at times 
in leali/ing the intervals above the bass. 

WORKS 

\na .tugusti'iNirni .tc in\iclii»sinii ImpcrdlottN I crdinundi HI XXXV'I 
niodis ac pro cimhulo acconiodaU (Prague. IMK). ed in 

Mu\ct‘ lies ilavffinisivs (Vienna. 18IS), cd G Adlci, Musikaiiu he 
H'erkc Jer l{ah\hur^i\chen Kat.\er FerdmunU III Leopold / und 
Joseph f (Vienna, IH')2 3), 2770', ed H Huschei. Die I'aruition 
iHcrlin. l‘)30)|abbrcvijicdj,e<l G Tagliapietra. Aniologiadi mu&iea 
•iniicii e moderne per pianoloric (Milan, ?). vii. 3 l<^ 

1 >jnces, />- Rp, dances for a ballet, 1 66 1 , .4- If n. Sonatina a 3. 2 vn. va da 
garnba, and Dcclarare in Domino, 3vv, 2 vn, be, boih D-Kl 

, BIHIKXJRAPHY 

I Acilung 4nleHunf( rw der ntusikaksehen (ieluhriheii (Kriurl, 
A?|9S3. 2, 1783) 

^ I Pohl' Denku'hrift tiu.s An/ass des l(H)-/dhrigen Bestehens der 
I onkun.siler-Soaeiat in h'len (Vienna, 1871) 

31 Seil'lert (leMhiehte der A'/uviermitrik 1899'/tl%6) 

Ncitl ‘Die Wiener Tan/komposilion in der Twciicn Halftc des sieb- 
/ehnien .lahrhundcrls’, SMw, viii (1921), 45- 175 
• 1 Arnold 7Vie Art of Atrompamnienl from a Thorough-bass 
(london, 19.31//? 1 965) 

Schuncmann. Gesehichie der Klavicrmusik , ed H Gcngk 
(Munchberg, 1953, 2/1956) 

33' Apel Oeschtchte der Orgel- und Klaviermuxik his f7(K) (Kassel, 
1*^67. tng trans., rev . 1972) 

Knaiis Die Musiker im Archivhesiand des katserUehen 
^^^ersthofmeisteramies {1603 1705), i (Vienna, 1967) 

JOHN D ARNN 

Ebran [Abr^in, Abrahan, Ebram, Hebran] (// rl543- 
^4) French composer. 12 pieces asenbed to ‘Ebran' 

three to ‘Hebran’ are included in Attaingnant’s four- 
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published a< Paris between 

chansons attnbuted to ‘Ebran’, and Le Roy & Ballard 
issued a further two ascribed to -Abran’. Of these Tam 
vous altes doux Guillemette (R/SM 1564") proved a 
favourite and was often reprinted; it was also arranged 
for cittern and for lute and appeared as an air for two 
voices and lute m E Adriaensen’s Pratum mmu um where 
It was asCTibed to -Abrahan-. Quand un chacun serf el 
rommande, a responce to Arcadelt’s P.mr hear en arrmur 
ikmander was ascribed to -Ebram’ in Guillaume 
Morlaye s second lutebook (RISM 1558“), but a four- 
yoi<^ version of the same piece later appeared atlribuled 
to Nicolas’ {RISM 1565') and il is probably by Nicolas 
de La Grotte. Most of Ebran’s chansons are courtly 
epigrammes with decasyllabic lines, set in the generally 
homophonic style of Sandnn and Arcadelt, only two 
texts are identifiable - Cesse mon ocil by Chappuys and 
Ung four d iver by Clement Maroi. 

WORKS 

19 chansons, 4vv. 1543\ 1543“, 154.3", 1.544'’, 1545». 1545“), 1 545*2 
1547“ 1547’^ 1.549". 1.549“ 1549“ 15.50", 1550*2,' |559>'»’ 

1564" (air citlern. 1570^, arr lute. 157P®, 1574*2, arr 2vv. lute’, 
1584 * 2 ) 

Bim lOGRAPHY 

Brown! 

D Heart/ Picrrc 4 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1969) 

FRANK IX)BBINS 

Ebreo da Pesaro, Guglielmo. See Gugliflmo EBREO 
DA PFSARO 


Eccard, Johannes {b Miihlhauscn, Thuringia, 1553; d 
Berlin, 1611) German composer He was a pupil at the 
Lateinschuic in Miihlhauscn where he probably received 
his first mu.sical training from the young Kantor 
Joachim a Burck He was a chorister m the Kapelle of 
the Weimar court from 1.567 until its disbandment m 
1571, and from then until the end of 1573 he sang m the 
Bavarian Hofkapelle in Munich; he was also a pupil of 
Lassus there During winter 1573^, while living in 
Miihlhausen, he renewed an earlier acquaintance with 
Joachim a Burck, and formed an association with the 
poet Ludwig Helmbold, who had been there as a deacon 
since 1571 In 1577 and 1578 he was in the household 
of Jakob Fugger in Augsburg, and he dedicated to him 
his five-part mass Mon voeur se recommende d vous (D- 
Mbs). In 1579 he became a member of the Hofkapelle of 
Margrave Georg Friedrich of Brandenburg-Ansbach, 
who, having been appointed adminslrator of the Duchy 
of Prussia in 1578, had moved with his musicians to* 
Konigsberg. 

In the Kapelle registers for 1580 Eccard’s name 
appeared for the first lime under the list of singers; the 
household establishment book, however, referred to him 
from the beginning as vice-Kapellmcister. In 1586 the 
margrave returned to Ansbach with his Kapellmeister 
(Teodore Riccio) and the larger part of his musical 
establishment, leaving Eccard in Konigsberg as vice- 
Kapellmeister. Although Eccard in fact fulfilled there 
the duties of a fir.st-in-charge, he was not appointed 
Kapellmeister proper until 1604 when Elector Joachim 
Friedrich of Brandenburg became administrator of 
Prussia after the death of Margrave Georg Friedrich. In 
1608 Joachim Friedrich gave Eccard sole charge of the 
music at his principal residence in Berlin; the composer 
remained there as KapeUmeister until his death, semng 
both Joachim Friedrich and his successor, Johann 
Sigismund. 
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Eccard’s work centres largely on the Lutheran chor- 
ale. During the second half of the 16th century the 
chorale was developed simultaneously in two contrast- 
ing ways: on the one hand the melody was transferred 
from the tenor to the highest part and simply har- 
monized; on the other hand it was freely treated in 
elaborate polyphonic style. Eccard contnbuted to both 
lines of development The Geistliche Lieder auf] den 
Choral of 1597 belong to the simpler genre; the preface 
to the publication shows clearly ihe connection of the 
work with Lucas Osiander’s four-part 50 geistliche 
Lieder und Psalmen (chorales and psalms set polyphon- 
ically in such a way as to enable a congregation to 
participate in their singing). Eccard's settings somewhat 
overshadow those of Osiander, however, not only 
because of their fuller five-part texture, but because of 
the cleverly worked-out inner parts that create an illu- 
sion of polyphony; nevertheless, even the most elaborate 
settings are not so difficult as to prevent the 
congregation from joining in the top line. 

Together with Lechner, H L Hasslcr, and Michael 
Praetorius in particular, Eccard was one ol the 
principal Protestant composers of chorale motels (the 
alternative genre) working at the turn of the 1 7th 
century, and in this field lies his most important 
contribution. The motets from the two volumes of 
Preussische FestUeder (published with works of 
Stobaeus in 1642 and 1644) show that he was a ‘true 
disciple of the world-famous and celebrated Orlandi 
[Lassus]' in that he, like his teacher, was capable of 
realizing the full implications of the text in tenns ol 
close word-note relationships and appropriately varied 
textures, settings like the five-part Uhers Gehirg Mann 
geht, and the six-part Zacharias war ganz vers turn t and 
Der Heilig Geist vom Himmel kam reflect the intrinsic 
warmth of Hclmbold’s verse, to which Eccard 
throughout his life returned constantly 

The extent to which Eccard'.s influence was felt long 
after his death is shown not only by the many 
posthumous editions of his works but also in such a 
composition as .lohann Sebastiam’s oratorical St 
Matthew Passion (Konigsberg, 1672), in which the 
interspersed chorales clearly derive from Eccard's 1597 
volume. In the 19th century Eccard’s music was 
regarded as the epitome of the a cappella ideal, and in an 
age of Protestant revival, he was seen as the counterpart 
to Palestnna who was esteemed by the Caecihans as the 
classical figure of Catholic church music. This high 
regard is particularly evident in Wintcrfeld's standard 
work in which a section of over 60 pages is devoted to 
Eccard, the sole repre.sentativc there of the 16th 
century. 

Of the works of secondary importance, mention 
should be made of the sacred odes, which, in their 
essentially homophonic idiom, belong to the early 16th- 
century genre of the secular scholastic ode. FSccard was 
also attracted by the Italian villanella, as the title of the 
posthumously published Crepundia sacra ... ad 
imitationem italicarum villanescarum (1626*®) clearly 
indicates. 

WORKS 

Editions. J. Eccard und J. Stohaeus Preussische FestUeder, 5--8vv, cd 
G W Teschner (L^eipzig, 18.58) 

J. Eccard Geistliche Lieder aufdenChoral,ed Ci W Teschner 
(Leipzig, 1860) 

Sehatz des liturgischen Char- und Gemeindegesangs, ed L 
Schoeberiein, i-iii (Gottingen, 186.5-72) (incl ,52 pieces] 

J Eccard Neue geiuliche und weltliche Lieder 2 u 5 und 4 


Stimmen, cd R. Eitncr, PAMw, xxi, Jg xxv (Lxipzig, 1897) 

J Eccard Geistliche Lieder zu fimf Stimmen, cd K von 
Baussnem, i (Wolfenbultel, 1928), n (Wolfcnbuttc], 1 963) [complete 
edn of 1597 publications] 

Geistliches Chorlied, ed O Grote, i ii ( Berlin, 1949; many 
edns. to 1963) [contains numerous pieces] 

J d Bunk und J. Eciard JO geistliche Lieder auf die Fesu 
durchs Jahr, sowie 20 geistliche Lieder zu 4 Stimmen, ed H J 
Moser and K. Nehring-Piikcndorf (Stullgart, rl960) 

20 neue christlichc Gesang Ludovici Hcimboldi artlich und licblich 
zu singen, und uufl allericy instrumenten der Musik zu spiclcn, 4vv 
(Muhlhauscn, 1574) 

Neue deutschc Lieder, 4, 5vv, gantz lieblich zu singen, und aulT allerley 
tnusicaiischcii Instrumenten zu gcbrauchen (Muhlhauscn, 1578) 
Neue Lieder, 4. 5vv giint/ lieblich zu singen und aufl’ allerley 
Instrumenten zu gcbiauchcri (Konigsberg, 1.589) 

20 odae sucrac Ludovici Hcimboldi I Harmonicis numeris pro scaii- 
sione versuum, ornatae cl composilac, 4vv (Muhlhauscn, 1596) 
IX*r erste Teil gcisllicher Licdei aulT den Choral oder gemtinc 
Kirchenmclodey durchauss genchlct, -5vv (Konigsberg, 1597) [S7 
incl in 16^4’] 

IXt ander Icil gcisllicher 1 icder aiil den Choial 5vv (Konigshcrj' 

1 597) 

(works published jointly with J a Burck) 

IV tnlae Ludovici Hcimboldi. iatinae el germuntgae 4vv (Muhl 
hausen, 1574‘") I 

t'reputidia sacra l.udovici Hcimboldi chnstlibhe I ledlcin, 4v\ 
(Muhlhauscn. 1578') \ 

30 geistliche Lieder aull die best durchs Jahr. Wvv (Muhlhauscn 
4 1628) 

40dculsciicchrislliche Liedluin M Ludovici Helmhkldi /u singen umi 
auf alicriei Instrumcnl /u spieicn. 4v\ (Muhlhauscn, 1599*) 
Odarum sacra rum M Ludovici Helmboldi Parsprtiniacompleclciis 
I Odassacras VI Crcpumliii sacra ad imitahonem ilalic.iruiii 
villanescarum (Muhlhauscn 1626'") 

(works published posthumousls b\ J Stobaeus) 
iTste IVil der prcussischen Lesl-Licdcr vom Advent an his t)slcrn ^ 
Kvv (I Ibmg. 1642) jincl 1'^ by Slobaeus| 

Andei Icildcr picussischen I cstlicdct voriGsiernan bis Advent. 5 N\. 
(Konigsberg 1644) (incl 21 b\ Slohaeus| 

85 occ.isional composilions listed m Meckmaiin 

Olhei saticd works in 1586’' 16(»5' 16n'’, D- As, Bds, Plh Mh' 

Icgnua. Bibholcca Rudolbna, P! Ru I ’SSR K4 
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von Wintcrleld Pet e\ungclisibc Kin hengvsang und scin i'erhulnn 
zur Kun,si di’s Tonsafzcs, i (Leipzig, IK43,/?1966) jincl ed nl 4' 
pieces} 

S Kununcilc bm \klopatlie dei cvangehsi hen Km hcnmu^ik 
(Guteislob. 1888/RI974I 

G Rcichniann Johannes hnords weltin he iVerkc (diss [ •) 

Heidelberg. 1923) 

A Adrio Johannes I ceards ‘ Pieussischc LcMlieder' . Sfusik un^ 
Kin he, xxiii (1954), 239 

‘hccard, Johannes’, M(rG 

A W Graucr the Voi at Style of Sixt Dietrich and Johann LmirJmui 
their Contributions to Lutheran Churih Musu (diss , I -'I 
Rochester. 1960) 

M Ruhnkc Beitragc rii ciner Gesthuhie der dcuiMk'i 

HofmusikkoUegien im 16 Juhrhunderis (Berlin, 1963) 

H Hcckmann Johann tccards Gclcgcnheitskomposiimiun 
hestschrift Bruno Stablein (Kas.scI, 1967), 92 

WALTPR BLANKLNBLRL 

Ecchienii.s [?Ormcstad, VOrmsen], Caspar ijl late j 
century). Norwegian composer His name is perhaps :i 
latim/ation of the Norwegian name Ormesiad oi 
Ormsen. Like JOHANN Nlshnijs, he is of interest as om* j 
of the earliest Norwegian composers of polyphonic j 
music known by name He is known only from a four 
part motet, Cor mundum crea m me Deus, in a manu' 
script in the state archives at Stockholm (facs. and 
transcr. in Gurvin). The piece bears an inscription m 
which ‘Caspar Ecchienus from Norway' dedicated 
fnendship to one Petrus Jesperson, secretary to Duke 
Carl - presumably Gustav Vasa’s son, who became 
duke in 1560 and king in 1600. 
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O. Curvin’ ‘Em tidlcg norsk moleil’, SMN, i (1968), 156 , , 1 
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Eccles. English family of musicians. 

(1) Solomon Eccles [Eagles] (i) {b cl 61 7; d 
Spitalfields, London, 2 Jan 1682). Musician, later shop- 
keeper. Both his grandfather and father were musicians, 
and in his younger days he himself earned about £200 a 
year teaching the virginals and viols (see his Mustek- 
lector). About 1660 after a period of religious uncer- 
tainty he became a Quaker. He was a man in whom zeal 
was apt to outweigh discretion, coming to feel that 
mu.sic-making was sinful he publicly burnt all his 
instruments on Tower Hill Some say that he sub- 
sequently earned his living as a shoemaker, others as a 
tailor; in his will he called himself a chandler. In 1667 
he wrote a tract, A Musick-lector, condemning music. 
He became notorious for such actions as running half- 
naked through the streets carrying a pan of fire on his 
head crying repentance. His fellow Quakers valued his 
sincerity and his powers as a preacher, but at times 
found him an embarrassment, on two occasions, for 
instance, his Monthly Meeting refused to allow him to 
publish religious tracts. In 1671 he accompanied 
Cicorge Fox on a visit to the West Indies. He apparently 
ihd not return with Fox's parly in May 1673, but was 
back in England by October of that year, when he 
married for a second lime. 

(2) Solomon Eccles [Eagles] (ii) {h ? between 1640 
tind 1650; Guildford, buried I Dec 1710). Composer 
.md bass violin player, possibly the nephew of (1) 
Solomon Eccles (i) He was appointed to the King's 
Private Musick on 31 August 1685 and was one of the 
musicians who accompanied William III to Holland in 
lf>91 He may have been the ‘Eagles' who performed in 
Ihc masque Calisto in 1675. He provided act music for 
riiomas Otway’s Venice Preserved and Aphra Behn's 
Ike Ct(v Heiress, or Sir Timothy Treaiall, both 
produced early in 1682. Six other sets of tunes, 
probably also act music for unspecified plays, are extant 
on HB-Lhm Add 29283- 5 and 35043 and Lem 1144), 

.1 few single pieces appear in other contemporary 
^ources He resigned his place in the Private Musick on 
h August 1710, and died within four months, leaving 
iwo sons. William and Charles, and three daughters, the 
saoiid stm may have been the Charles Eccles who 
Lomposed a gavoltc included m the Compleat Tutor for 
ilw Hautboy (London, cl 746) by John Simpson (i). 

(3) Henry Eccles [Eagles] (i) {h ? between 1640 and 
d London, buried 31 March 1711). Musician, 

possibly brother of (2) Solomon Eccles (ii). He was 
'Appointed to the King’s Private Musick on 17 July 1689 
ami was probably a violinist. He went to Holland with 
William 111 in 1691 instead of Robert King. 

(4) John Eccles {h '^London, cl 668; d Hampton 
Wick. !2 Jan 1735). Composer, only son of (3) Henry 
1 odes (i); he has incorrectly been thought to have been 
ihc son of (1) Solomon Eccles (i) and brother of (5) 
Henry (ii) and Thomas Eccles. The first that is known ol 
John Ecclcs is the publication of several songs in 1691. 
In 1693 he became an active composer for the United 
Companies at the theatre in Drury Lane. His first a.s- 
^•pnment was to write a dialogue for the singing debut of 
'he actress Anne Bracegirdle in Thomas D'Urfey’s The 
Richmond Heiress', the dialogue was so successful that 
he soon became one of London’s most popular theatre 
composers. Recognizing Eccles's ability to write for her 
'‘^ecls, Mrs Bracegirdle, undoubtedly under his tutelage, 
'hereafter sang only his music. While with the United 
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Companies, Eccles created for her the famous mad song 
‘1 burn, I bum', from the second part of D'Urfey’s Don 
Quixote, as well as the lead in the masque The Rape of 
Europa, and many incidental songs. Especially impor- 
tant during this penod is his setting of the three witch 
scenes earlier interpolated into Macbeth by Davenant. 
Besides his theatrical activities, Eccles became a 
musician-in-ordinary without fee in the king's band. 

In 1695 the prinapal actors of the United Companies 
revolted against the tyranny and vulgarities of its direc- 
tor John Rich and, under the direction of Thomas 
Betterton, set up a new company at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Ecclcs followed Mrs Bracegirdle to the new theatre and 
became its musical director. Here he continued to 
supply a steady stream of songs for various plays, as 
well as two ‘all-sung’ masques for Mrs Bracegirdle, 
Motteux’s The Loves oj Mars and Venus and Acis and 
Galatea, and a dramatic opera, Dennis's Rinaldo and 
Armida, Other important works at Lincoln's Inn Fields 
include the two masques, Hercules and Lcum, and the 
musical extravaganza, Europe's Revels for the Peace, 
which celebrated the signing of the Peace of Ryswick m 
1697 Still active at court, Eccles replaced Thomas 
Toilet as one of the king’s 24 musicians-in-ordinary in 
1696, and in 17(K) he was appointed ‘Master of Musick, 
in the room of I3r Staggins’. 

The severe competition between the United 
Companies and Lincoln's Inn Fields had resulted in a 
decline in the quality of both music and drama by 1700. 
While the players at Lincoln’s Inn Fields tried to keep 
up the old standards, the old company offered novelty in 
the form of Italian singers and French dancers, rope 
dancers, contortionists and similar diversions. When 
William Congreve offered his masque The Judgment of 
Parts as the basis for a musical contest sponsored by 
‘several persons of quality’, he must have hoped to 
better the state of theatre music. Scores were submitted 
by Eccles, Daniel Purcell, Godfrey Finger and John 
Weldon Despite the lavish production and universally 
admired interpretation of Venus by Mrs Bracegirdle, 
Ecclcs's music was accorded only the second prize. The 
first went to Weldon who then gave up theatrical com- 
position in favour of sacred music. Eccles's setting, 
however, was the mo.st popular, and he and Congreve 
continued their collaboration by creating the St Cecilia’s 


Day Ode for 1701. 

While continuing to provide Lincoln's Inn Fields 
with incidental music for many plays, Eccles also 
produced the required court odes, and by 1704 had 
finished the vix;al music for Granville’s dramatic opera 
The British Enchanters About this time, Congreve and 
Sir John Vanbrugh had formed a partnership and 
started the construction ot a theatre in the Haymarkct as 
a new home for the company at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It 
IS logical to suppose that Congreve planned his opera 
libretto Semele for the opening of the new theatre in 
1705, Eiccles’s score, however, was not completed until 
1707, by when Italian opera had found a firm footing in 
London and Congreve had left the theatre. Althou^ 
The British Bnehmiets was successfully given at the 
Haymarket in 1706 to counteract Italian opera, Semele 


After this disappointment, and probably also because 
of the deaths or retirements of many of his colleagues, 
Eccles retired to Hampton Wick where, awordmg to 
Hawkins he pursued his favounte sport, angling. 
Although he gave up all theatrical activities, he 
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remained active as a court composer, supplying annual 
odes for New Year’s Day and the sovereign’s birthday 
until his death. In his will he left a shilling each to his 
three daughters; the remainder of his estate went to his 
servant Sarah Gainor. 

Eccles’s greatest talent is revealed in his many songs. 
Remarkable for their beautifully contoured melodies 
and impeccable prosody, they quickly capture the mood 
and subtleties of the poetry and are eminently singable. 
His large works are notable for their dramatic pacing 
and their carefully planned tonal architecture. In the 
latter respect he surpassed even Purcell, and was far in 
advance of his day. 

Eccles brought the Restoration tradition to its close. 
After Purcell’s death in 1695 he was undoubtedly the 
greatest of the Restoration theatre composers. Continu- 
ing in PurccIPs footsteps. The Judgment of Pans was 
the last of the masques. The British Enchanters closed 
the era of the dramatic opera, and the St Cecilia’s Day 
Ode was the last of the annual celebrations for that saint. 
In Semele^ Eccles turned to the Italian style and ach- 
ieved a fusion between English and Italian elements, 
comparable with that achieved by Purcell between the 
French and English styles. More important, he also 
created a sensitive secco recitative better suited to 
English than any that was to follow for about 2(K) years. 
Had Semele been produced, it might have laid the foun- 
dations for a national English opera. 

WORKS 

h'ur Ihealrc pieces, text and some or all mu.sic published shortly after 
first performance unless otherwise indicated, for complete catalogue 
of pubd songs from theatre pieces sec Day and Murric and BVCEM 

DG - Dorset Garden LF JAncoln's tnn Fields 

DL - Drury Lane HM - Haymarket 

MASOUP-S AND DPFRAIK' Pile IS 

Macbeth (Shakespeare), revival DG, 1694, 

The Rape of Huropa (*’ P Motteux), perf in revival of J Wilmot'.s 
Valentinian, DG, Oct 1694 

The Loves of Mars and Venus (Mollcux), perf in t Ravcnscroft's 'I'hc 
Anatomist, LF, Nov 1696, coUab G Finger 
A Musical Entertainment [‘Joy to the youthful pair'], perf in 
Ravcnscroft’s The Italian Husband, LF, Nov 1697, music lost 
Ixion (Ravcnscroft), perf in Ravcnscrofl’s The Italian Husband, LF, 
Nov 1697, music lost 

Europe's Revels for the Peace [of Ryswick] (Motteux), LF, Nov 1697, 
Lhm 

Hercules (Motteux), perf in Motteux’s The Novelty, LF, June 1697, 
music lost 

Rinaldo and Armida (J Dennis), LF, Nov 1698, Lhm 
Acis and Galatea (Motteux), perf in Motteux 's The Mad l.ovcr, l.F. 
cDec 1700 

The Judgment of Pans, or The Prize of Music (Congreve). IXj, March 
1701 

The British Enchanters, or No Magick like Love (G Granville, after 
Quinault), HM, Feb 1 706, adaptation of Lully’s Amadis: ov and act 
tunes by W. Corbett, all but 2 songs lost 
Semele (Congreve), completed 1707, not perf.. Urn 

INCIDR.NTAl MUSIC 

She Wou'd if .she Cou'd (G Etheregc), revival DL, 1693 
The Richmond Heiress, or A Woman Onc*e in the Right (T D’Urfey), 
DL, April 1693, collab H Purcell 
Troilus and Cressida, or Truth Found too Late (Dryden), revival DL, 
el694 

Aureng-Zebe (Dryden), revival DL. 1694, IJim 
Don Carlos, Pnnee of Spam (T. Otway), revival DL, 1694 
Love Triumphant, or Nature will Prevail (Dryden), DL, Jan 1694, 
collab. H Purcell 

The Lancashire Witches (T Shadwcll), revival DG, Feb 1694 
Teague O Divclly, the Irish Pnest (Shadwell), revival DG, Feb 1694 
The Ambitious Slave, or A Generous Revenge (E Settle), DL, March 
1694 

Have at All, or The Midnight Mistakes (J Williams), DL, April 1694, 
play unpubd, 7 music lost 

The Marned Beau, or The Curious Impertinent (J Crown), DL, Apnl 
1694 


The Comical History of Don Quixote, parts i and ii (T. D’Urfey) dg 
M ay 1694, collab. H. Purcell 

The Spanish F^ryar, or The Double Discovery (Dryden), revival June 
1694 

Valentinian ( J Wilmot), revival DG, Oct 1 694; see masque The Rape of 
Europa 

Hamlet (W Davenant, after Shakespeare), LF, 1695 

Love for Love (Congreve). LF, April 1695, collab G. Finger 

Pyrrhus, King of Epirus (C Hopkins), LF, Aug 1695 

She Ventures, and He Wins, LF, Sept 1695 

Cyrus the Great, or The Tragedy of Love (J Banks), LF, Dec 1695 

The Lover’s Luck (T. Dilkc), LF. Dec 1695 

The She-gallants (Granville), LF, l!)cc 1695 

The Husband his own Cuckold (J Dryden jr), LF, Feb 1696 

The City Bride, or The Merry Cuckold (J Harris), l.F, March 1696 

Ihe Country-wake (T Dogget), LF. Apnl 1696 

The Royal Mischief (M Manley), LF, April 1696 

Love's a Jest (Motteux), LF, June 1696 

The Anatomi.st. oi The Sham Doctor (Ravcnscroft), LF, Nov 1696. set 
masque The Loves of Mars and Venus 
The City Lady, or Folly Reclaimed (Dilkc). LF. Dec 1696. see txlc Give 
the warnour loud and lasting praise 
The Man of Mode, or Sir Flophng Flutter (G Ethcrege), revival Lf 
1697 

Women will Have their Wills, LF', 1697 

ITie Unnatural Brother (F Filmcr), 1 F, Jan 169^ 

The Libertine (Shadwell), revival LF', March 1697 
The Provok'd Wile (J Vanbrugh), LF, April 1697 
The Intrigues at Versailles, or A Jill in All Humdurs (D'Urfcv) IF 
May 1697 \ 

The Innocent Mistress (M Pix), LF. June 1697 \ 

The Novelty Every Act a Play (Motteux). LF, Jun^ 1697. sec masque 
Hercules 

Tlie r>ecciver I3cccivcd (Pix). LF, Nov 1697 

'The Italian Husband (Ravcnscroft). LI . Nov 1697. sec masques \ 
Musical Entertainment and Ixion 
Tlic Villain (T Porter), revival L.F. 1698 

The Pretenders, or The Town tinmasked (Dilkc), LF. March I60s 
Justice Busy, or The Gentleman Ouaik (Crown), LF 16‘8) jlsu 
known us The Morose Reformer, play lost 
The Adventures of Five Hours (S I uke), revival l.F. 1 699 
The Mad Lover (Motteux, after F'letcher), LI. 1700, play lost sei 
masque Acts and Galatea 

The Beau I>cfeuted, or The Lucky Younger Brother (Pix), I F, Mjri.b 
1700 

The Way of the World (t'ongreve). LI, March I7(K) 

The Fate ol C'apua (T .Southerne), LF, Apnl 1700 
Altcmira (R Boyle). LF, Dec 1701 

La>vc B etray'd. or I he Agreeable Disappointment (C Uarnabv), 1 1 .hb 

1703 

The Fickle Shepherdess (after T Randolph's Amyntis or llu 
Impossible Dowry). LF. March 1703 
As you Find it (C Boyle), LF, April 1703 
The Fair Penitent (N Rowe), LF. May 1703 
The Suigc-coach (G Farquahar), l.F. Jan 1704 
ThcChanccs(G Villiers, after Beaumont and F’letcher). revival LI , feb 

1704 

The Metamorphosis, or The Old Lover Out-wiiicd (J Cory), I I , tK,. 
1704 

The Biter (Rowe). LF, Dec 1704 
Ulysses (Rowe), HM, Nov 1706 

Undated incidental music The Duchess of Malh (J Webster), revival. \ 
Fatal Secret, or The Rival Brothers, Harry the Fifth (7 revival ol K 
Boyle’s The History of Henry the Fifth), The Match at Bedlam, The 
SelfConccit, or The Mother Made a Property. The Virtuous Wile, or 
Good Luck at Last (D'Urfcy), revival 
ODES 

(* ^prohahlv hv Ficles, see McGumness) 

Haste, loyal Britons, haste, prepare (Motteux), for the taking of Namur j 
and the king's safe return, 1696, Oh 
•This is that glonous day (Motteux), for the king’s birthday. '' 1 7(X). 

revived for New Year’s Day 1710 
Oh harmony, to thee we sing (Congreve), St Cecilia’s Day 
Wake BriUin wake (N Tate). New Year’s Day 1 702, 3 songs in 0t> ano 
A Collection of Songs (1704) ^ 

Inspire us genius of the day (Motteux), for the queen’s birthday. 

While Anna with victorious arms (TTate), New Year's Day 171^’ ^ 
Collection of Songs ( 1 704) ... i 

Awake harmonious pow’rs (TTate), for the queen’s l’"'*!****^’ | 
shelf 31 H, songs in Lhm and A Collection of Songs (I'Oa) 
•Janus, did ever thy wond’ring eyes (E. Smith), late 1704. On 

Odes with text extant, music lost. Give the warriour i 

praise (T. Dilkc), for the king's return from Randers, 1 

The City l,ady; Hark, how the muses call aloud (Talc), New 



Day n03; See how Ihc new-bom season springs (Tate), New Year’s 
Day nOti; Fair as the morning, as the morning early (Tate), for the 
queen's birthday, 1711; Lay the flowery garlands by (N Rowe), for 
the queen’s birthday. 1716, music pubd according to Eveninff Post, 
2- 5 June 1716; Winter! thou hoary venerable sire (Rowe), New 
Year's Day 1717; •Thou fairest, sweetest daughter of the skies 
(Rowe), ?Ncw Year’s Day 1 7 1 8; * Oh touch the slnng. celestial muse 
(Rowe), for the king’s birthday, 1718, Lift up thy hoary head (L 
Eusden), New Year’s Day 1720; A hero scarce could rise of old 
(Eusden), for the king’s birthday, 1 720, * Say, gen'rous parent of the 
vine (Eusden). New Year’s Day 1721; *Whcn the great Julius on 
Britannia’s strand, for the king’s birthday, 1721; •Hail the lov'd, 
returning, glorious day (Eusden). for the king’s birthday, 1723, 
Janus! the shining round survey (Eusden). New Year’s Day 1 730, Of 
old the bards, their countries to adorn (Eusden), for the king’s birth- 
day, 1 730; Once more the ever circling sun (C Cibber), New Year’s 
Day 1731. When CTiarles from anarchy's retreat (Cibber), for the 
king’s birthday, 1731, Awake with joyous songs the day (Cibber), 
New Year's Day 1732, l-cl there be light (Cibber), for the king's 
birthday, 1 732, Sicilian sister, tuneful nine (Cibber), New Year's Day 
1733, Again the joyous mom (Cibber), for the king's birthday, 1733, 
To George, to George, our patnot king (Cibber), New Year’s Day 
1734; Happy Britain’ raise thy voice (Cibber), New Year's Day 
1735, •As on the deep in war's array (Eusden), n d 
Odes with text and music lost New Year’s Day 1710, ’’ revival of This 
IS that glorious day. New Year’s Day 1719 (Eusden), for the king’s 
birthday, 1719 (Eusden). •New Year’s Day 1722 (?Eusden), •New 
Year’s Day 1723 ('^Eusden), •A Birthday Cantata (Eusden), 1724, 
• New Year’s Day 1 725 (Eusden). • New Year’s Day 1 727 ('^Eusden) 
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ing to Hawkin'^”’?!? Accord- 

addiction to 

scraping a living by playing in inns and taverns 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

W Cnminalia', Musik, xv (1923), 423 

liquirc Henry Ecclcs's Borrowings’, M7\ Uiv (1923). 790 

MARGARET I.AURIE (I, 2. 3. 5), STODDARD LINCOLN (4) 

Ecclesiastical mode. See Church mode. 

Echaocrures (Fr.). Bouts. 

Echapp^ (Fr.. ‘escaped [note]'). In part-wnting, an 
unaccented Non-harmonic note that intervenes in a 
melodic resolution but is not contained m the interval 
circumscribing the resolution, and which is approached 
in the direction opposite from that of the resolution. 

Echappement (Fr.) Escapement. 

Echema. See En Fen Em A 


M1S< EI.l.ANI'OtlS WORKS 

Iheulro Musick, Being a C’ollcction of the Newest Aires for Violin 
(loridon, 1698) 

C ollcclion of Lessons and Aires lor the Harpsichord or Spinnctt 
Comprised by Mr J Eccles, Mr D Purcell and Others (London. 
1702) 

•\ Sett of Airs Made for the Queen's Coronation (London, 1702) 

\ C ollcclion of Songs for One, T wo and Three Voices (London, 17li4) 
Songs and catches pubd singly and in 18th-century anthologies 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

( I Day and E B Murnc English Sonf{-h(Mk\ i 65 1 /7()2 (London. 
1940 ) 

S I incoln John Etrlef the Uvu of a Tradition (diss , U of Oxiord. 
1 % 3 ) 


Echevarria [Chavarri. Chavarria, Echavaria]. A family 
ol Spanish organ makers, aclive during the 17th and 
18th centuries Originally, they seem to have been from 
the Basque provinces, and were probably born in differ- 
ent towns. The more important members of the family 
arc here discussed in an approximately chronological 
order 

Pedro de Echevarria (i) was working on the organs of 
the Cathedral of Leon in 1644 

A Fray Jose de Ei?iiga y Echevarria (i), a Franciscan 
Inar from Eibar (Guipuzcoa), built the organs of Alcala 
de Henares (Madrid) and of Eibar (Guipuzcoa) before 


‘The First Setting of ('ongreve's Seniele', ME, xliv (1963). 103 
R McCiuinncss English (. ourl Ode'- . I66(f Ih 20 {Oxford, 1971) 

S I incoln 'A t ongreve Masque', MT, cxin (1972). 1078 
R 1-iske Engli\h Theatre Music in the Eighteenth Ceniury (London. 
1973) 

(5) Heory Eccles (li) {h 71675 85; d ?1735'-45) 
Violinist and composer. Since he was at first called 
Henry Eccles junior’ it is likely that he was related to 
i3) Henry Ecdcs (i), but in what way is unknown. The 
earliest reference to him is on 2 January 1705, when he 
gave a benefit concert in Mr Hill's dancing room. A 
Prelude in C minor by him appeared in Selecl Prelude.s 
& Voluntar\s for the Violin (1705), and a song No more 
let Damon 's eyes in Wu and Mirth, m (2/1707). 15 

May 1713 a concert was given in the Stationers’ Hall 
lor the Entertainment of . . . the Duke d’Aumonl, 
I'Tnbassador extraordinary from France. For the Benefit 
ol Mr Eccles, Musician to his Grace . Eccles 
presumably returned to France with the duke s entour- 
age in December 1713. He was certainly living m Pans 
by 1720, when he published there a set of 12 violin 
''onatas, 18 movements of which, however, were taken 
Trom Vaicntini’s AHettamenti per camera op 8, with a 
lunher movement coming from Bonporti s Inven^-toni 
op 10. A second set of violin sonatas (including two 
flute sonatas), followed in 1723; no source for these has 
been traced. Hawkins quoted Henry's brother Thomas 
I/’ London, cl672; d rl745) as saying in about 1735 
ihdi Henry was then in the service of the ^***8 ^ 
France, but as he is neither included in Machard s lists 
kings' musicians for 1734-^ (RMFC, xi, 1971) nor 
'^eniioned in Benoit’s Versailles et les musiciens du roi. 


1659 and those of San Francisco of Vitona in 1665. 

Jose de Echevarria (ii) was a nephew of the preceding, 
and built the organs at Tolosa (Guipuzcoa) in 1686 
Together be and his unde worked on the organs of 
Mondragon (Guipuzcoa) in 1677. 

Fray Jose dc Echevarria, 'dwelling in Bilbao’, made 
an organ in the cathedral at Palencia before 1682. He 
and an Antonio de Echevarria started the other mam 
organ of that cathedral in 1688. This Fray Jose is 
probably to be identified with Fray Jose (i); he died 
dunng the con.struction of the second organ, probably at 

the end of 1691 u , j .v. 

Fray Domingo dc Echevarria also helped in liic 

building of the Palencia organ and made one for the 
Cathedral of Valladolid in 1686. In that year Ventura de 
Chavarri (or ‘dc Echavarri’), ‘master organ maker, 
repaired the organs of the Cathedral of Burgo de Osma, 


A Pedro dc Eichevarria (ii) built organs in Toledo 
dihedral in 1699; he is probably the same man who in 
be first years of the 18th century was an employ^' m 
Je ro/al convent of the Descalzas Rcates of Madrid 
where he tuned and repaired organs. This latter was 
known as Pedro dc Ltberna (or Liboma) Echevarria, 
and he built the organ of Cuenca 

before 1699, and in that year he was consulted ateut the 
SSs for Ihe organ in the Cathedral of S.g^nza 
(Guadalajara). At that time he lived in Onat 

hiTt^to construct the other main organ of that cathe- 
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drah but he declined on the grounds that he was too old. 
This, and the knowledge that he lived in Ohate, suggest 
that he may be identified with Jose de Echevarria (ii). 

A Pedro dc Echevarria (iii) was working on the organ 
of the Cathedral of Salamanca in 1744. In 1769 he and 
Jose de Echevarria (lii) built one in Segovia. Both ap> 
pear to have been living in Madnd, with Pedro named as 
‘organ maker for the king’. 

Other Echevarrias are known to have been organ 
builders m the 18th century (Segovia Cathedral, 1700, 
Oviedo, etc), but their full names are not known, 

Juan Mangomez dc Echevarria was ‘organ maker in 
the royal chapel’ of Madnd until his death in 1805, 
being succeeded by his brother Jose Mangomez de 
Echevarria. Both were nephews of a Jose de Echevarria, 
who is also desenbed as ‘organ maker for the king’. This 
uncle may have been Jose de Echevarria (iii). 

Eichevarrias constructed organs in several of the most 
important cathedrals in Spain for two centuries. Some of 
the organs they made are still in use. 
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josf i6pf/ caio 

Echo. Imitation in music of a natural echo clTect. Ii 
became popular dunng the 16th century in madrigals 
and similar compositions, e.g Marenzio's O tu che fra le 
wive and Lassus's O la. o che bon eccho From them the 
device passed into other forms of vocal music where 
such movements were frequent throughout the 17ih 
century Effective examples are in Cavalien’s 
Rappresentalionc di Anima. cl di Corpo ( 16(K)) where the 
Soul questions Heaven and the text is contrived so that 
the echo gives an intelligible answer (e.g Soul ‘Chi da 
la morte al cor con di.spiacere?’ Answer. ‘Piaccre’); in 
Carissimi's Jephte (rl645) when Jephta’s lamenting 
daughter calls upon the girls to gneve with her, and in 
Purcell’s Dido and Aenea.s (an echo chorus and dance) 
and The Fairy Queen (‘May the gixi of wit inspire' in 
Act 2). 

Echo movements were used in purely instrumental 
music too, A number of dances employing the device 
are found in English consort music (e.g. MB, xxxii, 
1972, p.27) and it was sometimes exploited in composi- 
tions for harpsichords with two manuals such as the last 
movement of J. S Bach’s Ouverture nach franzdsischer 
Art (BWV831). In his fourth Brandenburg Concerto 
Bach wrote for ‘fiauti d'echo’, which may have been, like 
flageolets, an (Ktave higher than the standard recorder 
of the day. 

In vocal music only the last few notes of each phrase 
were echoed, but in instrumental music more often the 
whole phrase or fragment was repeated, sometimes by 
different instruments; every phrase of Mozart’s 
Serenade k 286, however, has three genuine echos, each 
shorter than the last. The soft repetition of phrases was 
not confined to systematic echo movements but became 
a pervasive technique in Baroque music. Echo effects in 


organ music were facilitated by the development of 
different slops. See ORGAN STOP. 
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Echo organ. A subsidiary chest encased within the mam 
organ, usually with its own keyboard; whatever the kind 
of organ concerned, the Echo is the department lowest 
m pnority and the one given to the softest tone-colours 
Organ music with echo effects (Kotter, Sweelinck, 
Kindcrmann, J. S Bach, Franck, etc) rarely requires an 
Echo department as such, although much organ music 
cl 900 was wnlten specifically for the far-distant altar nr 
apse organs made feasible by the new electric actions 

Each country had its own kind of Echo organ: a little 
half-compass manual with Comet and reed slop be- 
hind the music desk (France, 1630), higher up at the 
back of the organ, with its box-front movable to give 
.swell effects (England, 1710), to the left of the key- 
boards on the floor (Spain, by 1700) or with .swell 
shutters (Venice. 1775), a large department placed al the 
back of the organ (south Germany, 1730} or a small 
chest at the very top of the ca.se with or w'lthput swcll-lid 
(larger churches throughout Spam and Cicrmany). 

PLTI R WILI lAMS 

Echos (Gk • ‘sound') A technical term in Byzantine 
music which has usually been translated ‘mode’ or 
‘modality’ 

I Meaning 2 Inlonalion lorinulat 3 lonalily 4 Medieval ihc*>rv 
5 Khos and ccnioni/’aiion 6 Origin of the term 

1 Mlanincj There is considerable dilTerencc between 
the eastern and western European understanding ol 
modality. In the West, the temi ‘mode’ most often means 
a scale or ‘octave species', but an echos depends rather 
on d ‘mood' (presumably related to ‘ethos’ in Greek 
antiquity) which is in turn dependent on the types ol 
melody found in that echos These melody-types, when 
systematized by theorists, do produce different ‘octave 
specic.s' or scales Yet this is of .secondary significance 
compared to the melodies themselves, even though the 
latter presuppose the existence of a succession of pitchc> 
which arc used during the course of the melodics An 
echos in fact consists primarily of a repertory ol 
melodic formulae together with some melodic moiils 
and even melody-types. 

These categories overlap at times' a melody-type rna\ 
be a melodic formula, but a rneUxlic fonnula may be 
only pari of a melody-type. The motif is the .smallest ol 
these units and is found as a subdivision of the larger 
structural elements, the formula and the melody-type 
The latter is the -largest of the three. Some of these 
elements may appear exclusively in a single echos, 
others may be found in more than one echos Formulae 
which are found in more than one echos arc termed 
‘wandering’ melodic elements, and arc distinguished 
from one another by slight inflections or differences in 
their melodic intervals, even though the basic melodic 
outline remains the same. In general, a hymn composed 
in an echos will contain a set of melodic turns (motil^ 
formulae or melody-types) peculiar to that echos; an 
these structural devices will be found in other hymns 
composed in the same echos. 

The ‘melodic formula’ is not a rigid pattern 
length consisting of a fixed number of notes. Althoug 



some parts of it will remain stable, the rest is subject to 
transformation, generally by contraction or expansion. 
(Formulae may be expanded either by the repetition of a 
single pitch or by the insertion of notes or motifs at 
various points.) 

There is as yet no inventory of the melodic formulae 
found in Byzantine chant arranged according to the 
echoi in which they appear. According to their function, 
the melodic structural elements may be classified as 
cadential formulae, initial formulae and transitional for- 
mulae. Cadential formulae appear primarily at the end- 
ings of a hymn, of a verse or even briefer melodic 
segments. Initial formulae are fewer in number than the 
previous category, with some distinct melodic patterns, 
and transitional formulae are often used within a hymn 
to lead from one type of formula to another; they never 
appear independently. Some transitional patterns are 
quite brief, motifs rather than formulae. While initial 
formulae are used only for the opening parts of a hymn 
or a verse, cadential formulae may appear not only at 
ihe endings but also at the opening sections of a segment 
of a hymn. 

2 Intonation formiiiae. A hymn m any given echos 
will be preceded by an epechema (intonation formula). It 
serves as an indication of the echos and wa.s probably 
sung by the precentor before the chanting by the choir. 
Intonations arc accompanied by syllables sung with 
ihcir melodics (such as ancanes, ncagic, etc; these 
hccame known in the West as the ‘Noeane tropes') 
The By/antinc intonation formula gave only the 
basic melodic framework of the particular echos. All 
medieval Byzantine music MSS contain indications of 
the echoi, usually as the endings of the intonation for- 
mulae (martyna), or (in a smaller number of instances) 
as the intonations in full (These signatures at the begin- 
ning of each hymn were essential, since the Byzantine 
ncumatie notation is intervallic, designating a note only 
in relationship to the preceding pitch.) 

Many compositions also contain internal intonation 
Signs These “medial signatures' at times appear to desig- 
nate the pitch which the chanter should have reached, 
and serve as a check for correct performance It has 
lairly recently been found that many compositions con- 
tain medial signatures with a second function' as an 
indication of a change into a new mode. These arc 
instances of the transposition of a mode, rather than 
modulation, for which there was a special system of 
Mgns known as phthorai which served as indications of 
chromatic changes in the melody, giving it the flavour of 
a different echos 

^ Tonality Research so far indicates that most 
medieval Byzantine melodies were composed and sung 
m a diatonic tonal system. No surviving theoretical 
treatise gives sufficient detail to warrant the assumption 
that the chromatic and enharmonic letrachords of the 
ancient Greeks were in use in Byzantium. Discussion of 
them in the few treatises appears to be a restatement of 
the ideas of antiquity rather than a reflection of contem- 
porary musical practice. The inference about the 
^aMcally diatonic tonal system of Byzantine music is 
obtained empirically from the analysis of existing thcor- 
eiical treatises and from the melodies themselves. 

4 MhDibVAL THEORY. The eight echoi in use in 
Byzantine music arc frequently discussed in medieval 
treatises, most of which are unfortunately ambiguous in 
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wtave consisted of two disjunct letrachords (althou^ 
for one part of the repertory a system of conjunct 
letrachords also appears possible). In instances of the 
transposition of an echos, a melodic segment would 
require the use of sharps or flats, 

An echos frequently begins with the pitch which may 
be viewed as its ‘tonic , bul the opening of a melody 
depends on the intonation formulae and the notation that 
follows; most echoi have one or two distinct pitches on 
which the melodies in that echos may end. For instance, 
melodies in the echos protos ( 1st mode) may end either 
on or a. It can be shown that there are some ‘ruling 
notes' in each echos which are more prominent than the 
other pitches in a hymn. 

A curious problem is raised in the listing of echoi in 
treatises, by the terminology describing ascent and de- 
scent. The didactic treatises state that one moves in 
stepwise ascent from the initial note of the protos to that 
of the deuteros, and then to that of the tritos and the 
letartos (1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th modes). If one continues 
to ascend, one again touches upon the initial notes of 
these same modes, in the same sequence. If one proceeds 
downward, however, starting from the theoretical initial 
note of the protos, the next step in the descent will reach 
the initial note of the plagios telartos (4lh plagal mode); 
the next note in the descent is described as the starting- 
lone of the ‘echos barys' (the 3rd plagal mode; cur- 
iously, the term ‘plagios tnlos' is never used in 
Byzantine treatises, which substitute the designation 
‘barys’, that is, ‘low' mode). In most early Byzantine 
texts there is no special term for the so-called ‘authentic’ 
modes; in a few later texts the term ‘kynoi’ (i.e. ‘main' 
or perhaps ‘authentic’) appears. Future research must 
determine whether the appearance of this term 
represents an onginal Greek usage or a translation into 
Greek of concepts already widespread in the Latin west. 
The term ‘plagios’ (plagal) is found in all surviving 
music MSS. 

Besides the four ‘mam’ and the corresponding ‘plagal’ 
echoi, the theoretical treatises also mention a category 
of ‘mesos’ echos (?‘mediant mode’); their starting notes 
appear to have been a 3rd higher than the theoretical 
initial notes of an echos. Again no distinction is made 
between the major or minor 3rd. There are also refer- 
ences to mode-types called ‘para-mesos’ and ‘para- 
kyrios', both of which require further investigation. 


ritino cVI; easily be demonstrated by 

citing statements about the theoretical starting notes for 
rach echos. Most texts stale that the starting Le of the 
TOhos deuteros (2nd mode) is ‘one step above that of 
the Mhos protos’ (1st mode). Nowhere is there any hint 
whether that step is a whole tone or semitone. Similarly, 
the starting note of the ‘echos tntos’ (3rd mode) is 
desenbed equivocally as being ‘one step above that for 
the deuteros . It is clear, however, that the sequence of 
these initial notes ultimately results in a gamut of an 
octave. It may consequently be nresumed that th,* 


Echos and centonization. Analytical studies have 
uggeslcd that the process by which a hymn was com- 
josed in an echos was similar to the pnnciple of ‘centon- 
zalion’ in Roman chant. The degree of similanty vanes, 
sowever, from one type of chant to another. It has alM 
been suggested that the concept of echos 
scmblcs the Arabic maqam, with its use of 
patterns. Such points need further study before the for- 
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mulation of principles common to both musical cultures 
can be attempted. 

6. ORlGfN OF THE TERM. The use of the term echos to 
describe the melodic framework within which a hymn is 
to be performed appears to be documented for the first 
time in the text of GB-Mr Papyrus 466 from the 7th 
century AD. Some liturgical hymns are attributed to 
poets from earlier centuries and also carry the desig- 
nations of the echoi in which they are to be performed 
in the services. The presence of the term in MSS may 
represent an addition, dating from the period, after the 
7th century, in which the system of eight modes 
(oktoechos) was formulated. The Greeks traditionally 
ascribe the codification of the oktoechos to John 
Damascene (active in the first half of the 8th century), 
which is probably a legend similar to that attnbuting 
to Pope Gregory the codification of the so-called 
Gregorian chant. Avid defenders of orthodoxy refer to 
the main body of music in the Greek Orthodox church 
as Damascenian melodies, although for most of these a 
later date is an absolute certainty. 
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MILOS VHLIMIROViC 

Eck. German family of musicians, probably of Bohemian 
origin. 

(1) Georg Eck (fl 1765-82). Horn player. From 
1765, according to the Palatine electoral almanac, he 
was a horn player in the Mannheim orchestra. The 
salary list of 1778 names him as one of the ‘accompany- 
ing persons’ when the electoral court moved to Munich. 
He appeared in the orchestra list of the Munich court 
calendar for the last time in 1782. W. A. Mozart men- 
tioned him several times in his letters of 1 780. 

(2) Friedrich Johann (Gerhard) Eck (6 Schwetzingen, 
25 May 1767; d Schwetzingen, 22 Feb 18.38). Violinist 
and composer, son of (1) Georg Eck. The dates of birth 
and death commonly cited, 1766 and 1809-10, are 
incorrect. He was already receiving violin lessons 
from Christian Danner at the age of seven and from 
1778 he served as a supernumerary violinist in the 
Mannheim orchestra. In the same year he went with 
most of the other court musicians to Munich, where he 
studied composition with Peter Winter. He performed 
publicly with his father in 1799 during a visit to 
Leipzig. In Munich he served as violinist and as 
‘Director of Music of the small court theatre’, and in 
1788 he was promoted to Konzertmeister; the salary 
list of 1798 has him only as ‘Director Eck*, though 
Christian Cannabich then had the direction of the small 
court theatre. On 21 May 1800 Eck was dismissed and 


gave up his musical career, probably because of his 
elopement with a countess from Munich and their mar- 
riage in Switzerland. According to Spohr. the couple 
lived first in Paris, and finally near Nancy. 

As a violinist, Eck belonged to the last generation of 
Mannheim violin virtuosos such as Wilhelm Cramer 
and Ferdinand Franzl, J. F, Reichardt, who heard him 
in Berlin in 1791, praised his beautiful tone and tasteful 
performance, and wrote that apart from Salomon in 
London no violinist had ever given him such pleasure 
(Musikalische Monatsschrift, 1792). The Allgemeine 
musikalische Zeitung (v, 1802 3) acclaimed his unfail- 
ing elTecl on the public. He published five violin con- 
certos in Offenbach and a Premiere concertanle for two 
violins and orchestra in Leipzig (op. 8, 1801). Hi.s 
Concertanle for two violins (with which Joachim made 
his debut aged eight in 1 839) was probably written to be 
played with his younger brother and is of exceptional 
technical difficulty. The other violin concertos are sim- 
ilar in style to those of Pierre Rode, Rodolphe Kreutzer 
and Franzl. Eck is believed to have had a role m the 
tran.smission of the existing text of the Mozart Violin 
Concerto k268 

(3) Franz Eck (6 Mannheim, 1774, d ? Strasbourg. 
1804) Violinist, brother of (2) Friedrich Johann Hck. 
The salary lists of 1789 and 1790 show him among the 
violinists of the Munich orchestra, but his name ap- 
peared in the court calendar only in 1791. In 1798 he 
performed as a ‘concert violinist* there. In 1801 he left 
Munich, apparently as a result of an amorous adventure, 
and began a career as a travelling virtuoso At the 
beginning of 1802 the young Spohr became his pupil 
and they travelled together round Germany (1802) and 
then to St Petersburg ( 1803). where Eck rapidly became 
the centre of u musical circle and was appointed solo 
virtuoso to the court orchestra at a salary of ,3.S(X) 
roubles An illness that had already shown itself in 
Germany developed into inadnc.ss in Russia, so the tsar 
had him taken to his brother in Nancy. He probably 
died in the Strasbourg Asylum. His violin playing was 
charactenzed by Spohr as ‘controlled and powerful, yei 
always pleasing', with an exceptional technique fnr 
ornamentation, nch in nuance and having unsurpassed 
precision and ‘irresistible charm*. 
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ROLAND WllR IV 

Eckard jEckardt, Eckart), Johann Gottfried 
Augsburg, 21 Jan 1735; d Paris, 24 July 1809) Ger- 
man pianist and composer active in France. In his youth 
he became a professional copper engraver and acquired 
his musical training in his leisure time, mainly from C 
P. E. Bach’s Versuch and its six ‘Probesonaten*. In 175H 
the piano and organ manufacturer Johann Andreas Stem 
look him to Paris, where he lived for the rest of his life 
At first he supported himself by painting miniatures, a 
craft in which he apparently possessed considcra 
skill. He practised the piano in his free time and quick y 
develop^ a ^cal facility. Many successful conccriN 
soon gained him fame and numerous students. 
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Eckardt, Hans 


Leopold Mo7iirt became acquainted with Eckard dur- 
ing his visit to Paris in the winter of 1763-4, and 
expressed high regard for him. Gnmm, in his 
Correspondance Htteraire, called Eckard ‘the strongest’ 
of all Parisian composers, stating that ‘he has genius, the 
most beautiful ideas, with a manner of playing full of 
feeling and an extraordinary lightness'. That this was 
not merely a momentary captivation of the Parisian 
musical circles is attested to by J.-B. de La Borde. who 
declared in 1780 that Eckard’s execution at the key- 
board was ‘the most brilliant and pleasing’ and that ‘he 
excels particularly at preluding for entire hours making 
the time pass as moments for those who listen to him’. 
Burney gave further testimony to the high regard felt for 
him by his contemporaries 

llicrc are many great German musicians dispersed throughout Europe, 
whose ment is btUe known in England, or even in their native land, 
among these is Eckard, who has been fifty years at Paris. ITiis musician 
has published but liUlc, yet by what has appeared, it is manifest that he 
IS a man ol’ gemus and a great master of his instrument 

On his death the Mercure de France remarked that he 
was ‘the most celebrated harpsichordist of Europe’. 

Eckard has two claims to historical signitkancc he 
was the first composer tn Pans to conceive keyboard 
sonatas for the piano, and he foresaw the great vogue the 
piano would enjoy several years before this instrument 
was accepted in the salons and concert halls of Paris 
Unfortunately only three works by him were published 
ihc SIX sonatas op.l (1763), two sonatas op.2 (1764) 
and a set of variations (1764) on the ‘Menuet 
tl’ Exaudet' (All these works arc edited by E, Rcescr in 
J G Eckard' Oeuvres completes, Kassel. 1956; the 
lugucs and concertos referred to by Schubart arc not 
fxlant ) Although the title-page of op.l specifies only the 
harpsichord, Eckard’s preface extends the performance 
ol the work to the piano; and his meticulous indication 
of dynamic shadings (e.g. no.6, second movement), a 
practice previouvsly unknown in this period, clearly 
^hows his preference for the latter instrument. Both the 
piano and harpsichord are specified on the title-page of 
his op.2, and the music reveals an even greater consider- 
ation for the idiomatic characteristics of the new 


uaiiacriDea one ol fcekard s 

one-movement sonatas (op.l no.4) as the slow 

movement of his Piano Concerto K40, 
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HERBERT C TURRENTINE 


Eckardt, Hans {h Magdeburg, 29 Oct 1905; d Berlin. 
26 Feb 1969) German musicologist. He studied 
musicology (1925-32) at Berlin, Pans and Heidelberg, 
where he look the doctorate in 1932 with a dissertation 
on French Romantic alliiudcs to music. While teaching 
German at the Kyushu High School and Imperial 
University, Fukuoka (1932-5), he enlarged his early 
interest m Japanese medieval music, and after studying 
at Tokyo University (1936-7) became academic direc- 
tor of the Japancsc^jcrman Cultural History Research 
Institute (1938) and lecturer at St Thomas's 
Philosophical College (1946-7) m Kyoto. On his return 
to Germany after the war he supported himself as a 
freelance writer. In 1954 he completed his Habilitation 
with a work on ihe Kokimchutnonshu at the Berlin Free 


instrument. 

Eckard's sonatas follow no set pattern with regard to 
lormal organization: half are in three movements, two 
consist of only two movements, and two others arc cast 
in a rather extended single movement (op.l nos.4-5). 
Unlike the sonatas of Eckard's emigre compatnols in 
Paris, none calls for accompanying instruments to 
heighten expression. The texture is enlivened at limes by 
the contrapuntal involvement of the left hand; and in an 
cflon to make the accompaniment of greater musical 
significance, Eckard did not restrict himself to the 
Mberii bass pattern, but used it rather as one of several 
devices. Although bis thematic matenal is not par- 
ticularly distinguishable from that of his conlcmpor- 
iincs, Eckard’s ability to develop ii anticipates the 
mature works of Haydn and Mozart (c.g. op, 1 no.2, first 
movement). His style shows the influence of C. P. E. 
Bach (op. 1 no.3, first movement) and is similar to that of 
his fellow expatriate Johann Schobert (cf the first 
movements of Eckard's op.l no.3 and Schoberl’s op. 14 
3). He also exerted a considerable influence on the 
young Mozart, who admired his works and adopted 
^omc of their traits in his keyboard music of 1762-4 
(Mozart's accompanied sonata k 6 is denvative of the 
hrst and third movements of Eckard's op.l no.l). Fur- 


University, where he became lecturer, ausserplanmds- 
Siger Professor (1958) and professor (1964) of Japanese 
and devoted his energies to building up a department of 
East Asian studies. Concurrently he directed the 
Japanese section of the International Institute for 
Comparative Musical Research and Documentation in 
Berlin. Eckardt's thorough and comprehensive know- 
ledge of Chinese and Japanese sources and his syinpathy 
vrith ihcir milieu enabl^ him both to give illuminating 
accounts of Japanese classical music and to gauge the 
impact of modem European music on East Asian cul- 
ture, In his teaching of modem East Asian histo^ he 
contributed to the reorientation of East Asian studies in 


iiiaiiv. 

WRITINGS 

™ Versiandnis der japanischen Musik’, Y^oto, i/2 (Berlin. 1929) 


raxc der Nclon'. Mimmema nippomca, i (Tokyo, 193»). ii) 

nischen Taw'. GfUHB. IMnehurt im OO 
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Eckel, Matthias 

‘DasNd; vom lyrischen Chordrama-dcr Japaner’, Musica, vi (1952), 12 
‘Rydwd’. Sinoiogica^ in (Basle, 1952), 110 

'I>ie gcistige Umwclt des Tachibana Narisue', Nachrichten der 
Geseiischaft fur Natur- und Votkerkunde Ostasiens, no 74 (Hamburg, 
1953), 16 

'Somakusa', Sinohgica, iii (Basle, 1953), 174 

Das Kokonchomonshu des Tachibana Nartsue als musikgeschichtitche 
Quelle (Habilitationsschnfl, Free U of Berlin, 1954, Wiesbaden, 
1956) 

'Japanische Musik’, MGG 

‘Konron. Rcste kontinenlaler Mythologie in der japanischen Buguku'. 

Onens extremus, vii/1 (Hamburg, 1960), 17 
‘Zur Frage und Bedcutung der Ranjo', Festschrift Heinrich Besseler 
(Leipzig, 1961), 35 

‘Ober die Ausbrcitung abendlandischer Musik in Japan’, Musikalisrhe 
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RUTH SMITH 

Eckel, Matthias {Ji early 16th century). German com- 
poser. A few isolated facts are known of his life- in 1516 
he was associated with the Dresden ducal court as 
Remschreiher; he was paid for a motet on ‘39. cap. 
Ecclcsiastici* by the Leipzig city council; notations in a 
Budapest manusenpt (H-BA 22) indicate the dates of 
three of his compositions as 1518, 1529 and 1537, the 
latter bearing the dedication to Duke Henry of Saxony. 
He is represented in several contemporary published 
.anthologies of German polyphonic song (by Schoffer- 
Apinarius, Ott, Forster) as well as in various manuscript 
collections. However, his chief contnbution as a com- 
poser was to the music of the Reformation Church, 
particularly as seen in the publications of Georg Rhau 
{Selectae harmoniae^ 1538; Symphoniae lucunikte. 
1538; Sacrorum hymnorum liher primus, 1542, Bicima, 
1545) and manuscripts which were devoted primarily to 
use in this church {D-Rp B211-215, B22()- 222; D-Z 
73, 78, 81; H-BA 22). The quality of his works, which 
show considerable Franco-Nethcrlands influence, would 
place him high among his contemporanes. pervading 
imitation is handled with a high degree of vitality; the 
tendency to wnte in simple chordal counterpoint with 
accented declamation, however, is a late feature of the 
second generation of German polyphonists 
WORKS 

Editions H Ott 1 15 guier neuer Liedlem, ed R Eilncr, PGfM. i-iii 
(1873-b) (EJ 

G Forster Em Auszug guter alter und neuer teutu'hen 
Liedlem, cd R Gerber, EDM, Isi scr , xx (1940//U964) fGJ 

G Rhau Sacrorum hymnorum liber primus, cd R Gerber, 
EDM, Isi ser , xxi, xxv (1942- 3/R196I) [G] 

G. Rhau Symphoniae utcundae atque adeo breves quatuor 
vocum, cd H. Albrecht, Musikdrucke aus den Jahren 1538 bis 1545 
in praktischer Ncuausgabe, Ist scr , iii (Kassel, 1959) [A] 

SACK HD 

Kyne angclorum, inc., 4vv, D-Z 81,2 
Te Dcum, 2vv, 1.545® 

Motets. Consccndit jubilans, me., 4vv, D-Z, Dum fabneator mundi, 
inc , 4w, Z 73, Ego sicut vitis fructjficavi, inc., 4vv, Z 73; Immuncm 
semper, me , 4vv, Z 81, Gaudent in cells, me., 4vv. Z 81, In monte 
Olivarum, me., 4vv, Z 81, Inter natos muherum, 4vv, Rp 211 15, 
Laude digna angclorum sanctorum, me . 4vv, Z 81, O admirabile 
preaum, 4vv, 1538*; Salve fesla dies, 2vv, 1549*®; Venite fill, auditc 
me, inc , 4vv, Z 8 1 

Psalms: Bean omnes, 5vv, 1569*, Cantabo Domino, 5vv, 1537*, 1568^ 
Convcrterc nos, Domme, 4vv, A 144; Dcus in nomine luo, 4vv, 
1537*, Ecoe nunc bcnediate, 6vv, 1553®; Laudate Dommum, 16vv, 
D-GM 49-50 

Hymn. Praesla hoc genitor, 4vv, G xxi, 66 

Miscellaneous sacred works m H-BA 22 Kyne and Glona, 4vv, 
'Summiim' Sanctus and Agnus Dei, 4yv, Acccssit ad pedes, 4vv, 
Antequam nascerer, novisti me, 4vv; A solus ortus cardme, 5vv; 
Bcatus [auctorj saccuh, Svv; Bcnediclus es, 5vv, Caeli cnarrant, 4w, 
C'hriste, qui lux es, 4vv, Christc, qui lux cs, 5vv; Conterc, Domme, 
iortitudincm. 4vv; Da pacem, Domme, 5vv; Dommus tamquam ovis, 
6vv, El dcvotis, 4w; Exclamavit, 4vv, loannes apostolus cl evan- 
gelista, Svv; Lumen ad revclationem, 4vv, Mihi autem nimis honorati 
sunt, Svv; Non monar sed vivam, Svv; Pacem relinquo vobis, 7vv; 
Prosa: Pater filius, 4w, Spes nostra, salus nostra, 4vv. Surrexii 


Dommus dc sepulcro, Svv; Veni, Sanctc Spintus' Vcni, pater 
pauperum. 4vv; Vcni Sancte Spirilus, Svv. Vivo ego, dicit Dommus, 
Svv 

SEOUL AR 

Ach Junckfruw jr seit wol gemul, Svv, E 286, Gesell, wis Urlaub, 4vv, 
G XX, 28, Ich armer Mann, wa.s hab ich than, 6vv, E 33 1 , Merck aulT 
dcin schantz, 4vv, 1536"; Mem Escl isi ein lange frisl gantz, 4vv, E 
88; O lieber Hans versorg dein gans, 4vv, E 41, Wann ich betrachl, 
4vv, 1536"; Wer bulcn wil, 4vv, 1536", Was unfals quell in noten tut* 
4vv. D-Rp A R 940-41 
I work in tablaturc, 1546'* 
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P Mohr Die Handschrifi B2II 215 der Proske-Bihliothek (Kassel 
1955) 

V H Mattfcld Georg Rhaw's Publications for Vespers (Brooklyn 
1966) 

VICTOR H MAn'FELD 

Eckelt [Eckoldt], Johann Valentin {b Werningshausen, 
Erfurt, baptized 8 May 1673; J Sondershausen, 18 Dec 
1732). German organi.st, composer and theorist. 
Although orphaned at the age of nine, Eckclt had a good 
grammar school education in Gotha and Erfqrt In the 
latter place he studied briefly with Johann Pachelbel. He 
became organist of the Licbfraucnkirche in Wcrni- 
gcrodc m 1697. Andreas Wcrckmeistcr, who 'had con- 
nections with the town, may also have influenced his 
development. In 1701 or 1703 he moved to the Holy 
Trinity Church in Sondershausen and remained there 
until shortly before his death One of his successors at 
Sondershausen was the ci^urt organist and lexicographer 
Ernst Ludwig Gerber, who subsequently acquired 
Eckclt’s library 

In the monograph about Eckelt, Gerber cited three 
theoretical works which later disappeared Expenmenia 
mwiivae geometnea (1715), b’nierncfu erne Fugc zu 
formiren (1722) and Untcrnchi, was ein Organisi 
wissen soil A fourth study, the Prolegomena de musua 
in genere, attempted to justify Eckclfs theories about 
music with proof from the scnpturcs, an attitude typical 
in some Luthcian musical circles of the lime. Although 
he gave himself the title ‘componista’ early in his career. 
It IS virtually impossible to as.scss Eckclt's worth. Gerber 
knew a Pa.s.sion .setting of his, as well as .sacred anas and 
instrumental pieces, but none of these survives Except 
for his youth, Eckelt might be the composer of the 
anonymous pieces in the anthology he copied in 1692 
This Tahulaiurhuch (missing since World War II) was 
also an important source for Pachelbel and Froberger. 
BIBLI(XiRAF*HY 

Gerber I . 

E Jacobs ‘Der Orgcispicicr und Mu,sikgclchrif Johann VcilcnlinLckcli. 

1673 1732’, VMvs , ix ( I893/R1966). 31 1 
E W Bcinrolh Mmtkgesthuhle der Stadt Sondershausen von ihren 
Anfdngen hi\ zum Ende des 19 Jahrhunderts (diss., U of Innsbruck. 
1941) 

HUGH J McLEAN 

Eckhardt-Gramatte, S(ophie)-C(aniieii) [Fridman- 
Kochevskoy, Soniu de, Fnedman(-Gramatle), Soma) {b 
Moscow, 6 Jan 1902, eJ Stuttgart, 2 Dec 1974) 
Canadian composer, pianist and violinist. She began 
piano studies with her mother, a pupil of Rubinstein, 
and went on to study the piano and the violin at the 
Paris Conservatoire. At the age of 1 1 she made her 
debut on both instruments, when she played the 
Krculzcr and Appassionata Sonatas in the same 
evening. Subsequently she studied the violin with 
Huberman and with Thibaud, and in the early 1920s she 
toured with Edwin Fischer as a piano duo. In 1929 she 
made her American debut with Stokowski, playing 
piano and violin concertos in one programme. She then 



went to Germany and by 1936 had begun composition 
lessons with Trapp at the Prussian Academy, Berlin, 
having abandoned her career as a virtuoso. In 1939 she 
moved to Vienna where she won many composition 
prizes, received several commissions and was very 
active in the Austrian section of the ISCM. She settled 
in Canada in 1953. In 1970 she received a doctorate 
from Brandon University and was given the title of 
professor by the Austrian Ministry of Education. Her 
music bursts with the same controlled energy that marked 
her personality. 

WORKS 
(seiective lixt) 

Choral 4 Christmas Songs, SA'IB, 8 wind, pi, 4 
Orch' 1 pf cones. 1925, I94ft, 1967, Passacaglia and Fugue, 1937, 
Sym , C, 1939; Capnccio conccrtanlc, 1940; Conceilino, str, 1947, 
Bn Cone . 1949; Triple Cone , cl, hn, ipl, limp, sir. 1949, Muikanles 
Stuck, 2 pf, orch, 1950, Vn Cone, 1952, Cone for Orch. 1954. 
Sym no 2 ‘Manitoba'. 1970 

C'hambcr Str Qt no I . efl, 1938. Sir Ol 2 ‘Hamburger'. 1943, Duo. 
va, VC. 1944, Duo. 2 vc, 1944, 2 duos. 2 vn, 1944, Qt, fl. F-cl, A-cl, 
bn, 1946, Str I no ‘Nicholas’, 1947, Trio, ob, cl, bn, 1947. Triolino, 
sir tno, 1947, Ruck -Ruck Sonula, cl, pi. 1947. rev 1962, Duo 
concerianlc. fl. vn. 1956, Duo conccrtanlc. vc. pi, 19S6. Wind Qnt, 
1963, Sir Ol no 3, 1964. Nonet, wind qnt, sir qt. 1966, 1 no. fl, cl, 
bn, 1967, Pn no. 1967. Cone , va da gamba, hpd, 1971, Fanfare, 8 
brass, 1971 

Solo insl ^ suites, vn, 1922, 1922, 1924, Danse dc negre, pi, 1922, 4 
suites, pf. 1923, 1924, 1925. 1928, 10 caprices, vn. 1924 34. 
C’oric . vn. 1925. Suite no 6 *3 Klavicrsiuckc’. pf. 1928 51. 6 
caprices, pi, 1934 6. Sonata no 5 ‘Klavicrstiick’. pi. 1950. Suite 
‘Pacific', vn. 1969. arrs loi pi 

Piincipal publishers SirnrcKk. Universal 

KFITH MAC MILLAN 

Fekoldt, Johann Valentin. See ECKI-n, JOHANN 
VALFN31N 

F^ksteim Pavel (h Opava, 27 April 1911) C'zech music 
critic and administrator He studied law at Prague 
University (JlJDr 19,35) and learnt music pnvately He 
was imprisoned during the German occupation (1941 
5), and after the liberation worked as an orgam/er and 
populan/er in the secretariat of the Prague Spring 
Music F^estival (1948- 52). As a member of the Union of 
Czechoslovak Composers he was secretar>' of the sec- 
iclarial (1952 71) and also directed the foreign section 
tor many years, he did much for the growth of wider 
international cooperation and for the cause of Czech 
music abroad. He has written many informative articles 
about contemporary and older Czech music for various 
periodicals, including Opera, Musical America, Opera 
VcH’.i. Opernwelt, Oper unci Konzert and Mustk unci 
(iesellsehafl In liuciehni rozhiedy, of which he was an 
editor (l95(f-56), he published articles about important 
prcpiicres abroad and gave regular accounts of the 
domestic musical scene, especially opera. He was a 
member of the ISCM presidential committee and sec- 
retary of the national committee of the International 
Music Council (1969 71). His experience and his 
thorough understanding of opera led to his appointment 
ds artistic adviser of the National llicatre, Prague, in 
1%9. 


WRITINGS 

''criji na licskc opcrni sccn£‘ [Verdi on the C/ech operatic stage], HRo, 
in '8 (1950 51). 2H 

mongolskc hudbA' (Mongolian music). HRo, v/12 (1952), 26 
'^HsryM.F M usorgskeho na £s sc6nach'lMusorgsky’s operas on the 
Occhoslovak stage), HRo, v/17 (1952), 19 
‘8 k hard Strauss Mt£enhva tena’ [Strauss's Schwvigxtimc Frau], HRo, 
•x (1956), 550 

tfindemilhova Harmonic svila' [Hindemith's Hurmonie der Welt], 
(1957), 716 
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Czechoslovak Opera (Prague 1964) 

David Oistrach (Prague, n d ) 

•TschechoslowaWcr, Srmposion /ur Mmikkniik Graz 1967. 66 

JOSEF BEK 

(Eckstein, William Clarence, Mr Bl (ft 
American singer 

band-leader. Alter studies at Howard University in 
Washington, pc, he became a successful singer 
esj^ially of blues In Chicago in 193<) he was engaged 
as the vocalist ol Earl Hines’s band, where he also learnt 

.re through Eckstinc’s 

cfiorts, the band had taken on young hop musicians 
including Charlie Parker, Dizzy Gillespie and Sarah 
Vaughan, giving an important impetus to the newly 
emerging style and becoming the first major big band to 
show Its influence Eckstinc's remarkable success as a 
singer enabled him to loim his own big band in 1944; at 
various limes it included such important early bop 
musicians as the trumpeters Gillespie, Fats Navarro, 
Kenny Dorham, Miles Davis and Freddy Webster, the 
saxophonists Parker, Gene Ammons, Lucky Thompson 
and Dexter Gordon, the piani.st Clyde Hart, the bassist 
Oscar Peltiford, the drummer Art Blakcy and arrangers 
Tadd Damcron and Budd Johnson. The band’s style 
succes.slully blended contemporary urban blues with the 
harmonic and rhythmic innovations of hop, as in its fine 
recordings Blowing the Blues Away (1944, Dc Luxe 
2001) and (iood Jelly Blues (1944). By 1947 it had 
become economically unfeasible to maintain the 
orchestra, and Eickstine took up a highly successful 
career as a popular singer, his rich baritone voice having 
a particular appeal with black audiences. In 1954 he 
published an article on his band-leading experience 
entitled ‘Leading my own Outfit’ (Melody Maker, xxx). 
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B Ulanov 'Mr B ', A/t7rfw;mt’, Ixvi (1950), July, 1 3 
D Vosburgh 'Mr Billy Talks Shop’, Melody Maker, xxxi (4 June 
1955), 5 

CiUNTHFR SCHULLER 

Edisses (Fr ) RlHS. 

Eclogue (Ger. Eklog). A piece of a pastoral nature. The 
word was originally used to denote a literary work, 
often in the form of a dialogue. The Greek derivation of 
the word is obscure, but it may come from roots mean- 
ing a dialogue between goatherds. The word has been 
applied to the Bucolica of Virgil, and eclogues were 
written earlier by Theocritus. In the Renaissance such 
poems were given a dramatic form, and the egloga, a 
pastoral play with music related to the zarzuela, was 
important in Spain in the 16lh and 17th centuries. By 
the end of the 18th century the form was firmly estab- 
lished in European literature 

The term was applied to piano pieces in the 19th 
century, first by Tomasck, who wrote seven sets of 
eclogues, the earliest of which (op.35) appeared in 1807. 
His style in these pieces is suave and equable, and he 
freely used typical pianistic figuration and dialogue tech- 
niques. Most are in binary form. The pastoral sweetness 
is heard at its best in no.8, a 6/8 piece in F, but the 
variety of mood found in these pieces is wide and de- 
liberate- no.9, for instance, is in two parts marked 
‘giocoso’ and ‘malmconico’. Later, there are eclogues by 
Franck (op.3, 1842), Liszt (no.7, 1836, of the Swiss 
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Ecole d’Arcueil 


Annies de pelerinage), Dvofak (op. 52 no.4, 1880, and 
four others of the same year published posthumously), 
and sets by Novak (op.ll, 1896) and Wellesz (op. 11, 
1913). 

MAURICE J. E. BROWN 

Ecole d’ArciieiL A group of young French musicians 
who gathered around Satie from 1923. The members 
were Cliquet-Pleyel, Desormiere, Sauguet and Jacob, 
and they took their title from the Paris suburb in which 
Satie spent his later years. They were first presented by 
Satie at a concert on 14 June 1923 at the College de 
France The youthful audience gave them a warm recep- 
tion, and a second concert was held a few days later in a 
makeshift theatre in the Boulevard St Germain As a 
direct result of these two appearances Desormiere was 
offered a post with the Ballets Suedois, Jacob was 
invited to compose the music for Achard's Voulez-vous 
jouer avec moa^ and Sauguet received a commission for 
the opera Le plumet du colonel. During the next two 
years the group gave numerous concerts throughout 
Paris, though never in Arcueil, and they were much 
publicized in the press, notably by Cocteau. With the 
death of ‘le Maitrc’ (as Satie was alTectionatcIy called) in 
1925, the four men gradually drifted apart 

The group had no specific programme beyond a pur- 
suit of simplicity. They shared with Les Six the desire to 
create a music that was non-academic and unpreten- 
tious; again like the earlier group, they tended to be anti- 
Romantic and most determinedly anti-Wagner. Also, 
they were not unaffected by chauvinism- Sauguet's con- 
tribution to the first concert was a .suite of dances for 
piano called Troh fran^-atses, intended as a tribute to 
Debussy, Bizet and Satie, and, much in the spirit of 
Chopin’s Polonaises, to their common country of origin. 
Two other composers, Jacques Benoist-Mechin and 
Robert Caby, were closely associated with the group, 
though never strictly members, 

RICHARD COOKE 

Ecole Royale de Chant School founded in Pans in 
1784; in 1795 it was absorbed into the newly founded 
Conservatoire. See PARIS, §VI, 5 

Ecorclieville, Jules (Armand Joseph) (h Pans. 17 July 
1872; d Perthcs-les-Hurlus, 19 Feb 1915) French 
musicologist. He studied composition with Cesar 
Franck (1887-90) and while studying literature at the 
Sorbonne (bachelier es lettres 1891, licencie cs lettres 
1894) and history at the Ecole de Chartes, he was given 
an interest in musicology by Lionel Daunac; he par- 
ticipated in founding the ISM (1899) and, with Daunac 
and Prod’homme, its French section (1904) before 
studying musicology with Riemann in Leipzig (1905). 
He took his doctorate at the Sorbonne in 1 906 with two 
dissertations on 17th-century French music (the Kassel 
Manuscripts and contemporary aesthetic doctrines). 

In 1907 he transformed the ailing journal Mercure 
musical into the Mercure musical et bulletin franqais de 
la S.I.M. (later Bulletin franqais de la S.l.M.y 1908, 
SJ.M. revue musicale mensuelle, 1910, and Revue 
musicale S.I.M., 1912), which numbered Debussy and 
Ravel among its contnbutors and quickly became an 
important mouthpiece for the modern school of com- 
position. The Academic des Beaux Arts accepted his 
plan (1909) for a catalogue of the earlier material of the 
Bibliothdque Nationale, which eventually contained 


over 10,000 incipits, and awarded him the Prix 
Debrousse. He succeeded Charles Malherbe as 
president of the Paris section of the ISM (1911) and his 
ideas on the internationalism of music provided the 
central theme of the 1914 Paris Congress, attended by 
over 600 musicologists of all nations. During this 
period he was also active in organizing concerts for 
subscribers to his journal, forming a federation of 
French music teachers, and planning to edit the com- 
plete Corpus Senptorum de Musica and set up a com- 
mission to investigate musical iconography. He enlisted 
in September 1914 and died while leading his infantry 
company on an assault in Champagne. 

Ecorcheville is remembered chiefly for his penetrat- 
ing intellect, his contribution to the development of 
editorial practice, his dedication to scholarship, his sup- 
port of new music and, above all, his devotion to the 
ISM (which occupied his thoughts even in the trenches) 
His valuable library, sold after his death, contained rare 
editions of early French violin and lute music. 

WRITINGS 

‘M Saint-Saens cl le Wagn6n.<;me’. Revue de Puns po 4, p 663 

-^Notes Kur un Tond.s de musiquc franvaisc de la Bibiiothcque'dc CasseP 
V (1W.3 4), I.S5 

'Dialogues d’clc* I’opcra popiilaire', HS!M, i (I90S), 377 

Vmgt suites d’orchestre du XVtP uerle fran(;ais (diss . U ol' Pans. 

Sorbonne, 1906. Pans and Berlin, 19()6//?I970) [with edn and lacs J 
De Lullt d Rameau. l6lHy-l7.W I’evth^ttque mu.\ua/e (supplementary 
dis.s . U of Pans. Sorbonne, 1906. Pans, 1 906/ Af 1 971) 
cd Actes d‘blat-nvil de musu tens msmiu's au Chatelet de Pan\ ( J53V 
7650) (Pans, 1907) 

‘La musique dans les socteles savanlcs’, BSfM, in (1907). 129 
'La Schoia Canlorum el le style dc Bach'. BStM, iii (1907). 399 
'(.estcxtesdcmusiqueancicnncet Icurs reedilionsmodcrnt's’, BSIM, m 
(1907). 626 

'Wagner et rUnivcrsilc*. BSIM, in (1907). 9S0 
'Un manage gregonen’, BStM, iv (1908). 26 
'lx* luth cl sa musiquc'. BStM, in (1908), 131 M 
'Deux hvres dc Romain Rolland', BStM, iv (1908), 847 
‘Le congres dc Vienne'. BSfM, v (l‘)09). 71S 
'La musiquc du roi d’AnglcIcrrc dc l-S(X) a 1700’. BSIM, v (19(W), 930 
'Un livrc inconnu »ur la danse , Riemann- Festschrift (Lxip/ig. 1909), 
288 

‘Lc dogmc cn musiquc', BSIM, vj (1910). 349 
‘L.cproblemcdcsorncmcntsdans la musiquc', BSIM, vn( 1911 ), Jan 1 1 
‘1.4? congrw dc Londres’, BSIM, vii (191 1), July. 61 
'Lully genlilhommc ct sadc.sccndancc', A.V/A/,vii ( 191 1), May, l.Junc. 
1, July, 36 

‘Un quintette d'Erncst Eanclli’, BSIM, vin (1912), April. 37 
‘1^ VIC dcs Mms'. BSIM, viii (1912). Scpl-Ocl, 26 
'Unc romance chantce par Louis XVIT, BSIM, ix (1913), Jan. 33 
*Lc fuiunsmc ou le bruit dans la musiquc’, BSIM, ix (1913), Dec. 1 
‘La forlanc'. BS/M, x (1914), April, 1 1 

‘Comptc-rendu du congres dc la S I M . Pans. 1914’, BSIM, jx ( 1914), 
July- Aug, 3 
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L Laloy, L dc la laiurcncic and E Vudlcrmoz' /a* tombi'au de Jule^ 
hconhevflle xutvt de leitre\ ioedites (Pans, 1916) 

Catalogue des Uvres rare\ et precieux compo.sant lu toUeetton musimlc 
de feu Jules EcorehevtUe (Pans, 1920) (with introduction by H 
Prunicrcsj 

E Haraszti ‘Fx^orchcvillc, Jules Armand’, MGG 

JOHN TRFViri 

Ecossaise (Fr.: ‘Scottish’). A kind of contredanst* 
popular during the first part of the 19th century. It was 
quick and energetic, and the music was generally in 2/4 
time. There were usually four figures danced in progres- 
sive combinations by the couples involved; in its later 
stages waltz-like turns were introduced {see Schot- 
TISCHE). 

The history of the ecossaise is obscure. On the one 
hand it has been argued that its prototype was among 
the oldest Scottish dances performed to bagpipe accom- 
paniment, originally of serious character and 
movement. On the other hand Scottish origins have been 



denied and it has been described simply as a French 
conception of what a Scots dance ought to be. The 
ecossaise was familiar in 18th-century France as one of 
the favourite contredanses adopted by fashionable 
society. It came to rival even the minuet in popularity, 
but its character changed, and by the 19th century the 
quick form had replaced the earlier moderate-paced 
variety. 

As a ballroom favourite in Vienna it elicited music 
from such composers as Beethoven, who wrote a num- 
ber of ^ossaises for piano, orchestra and wind band 
between 1806 and 1810, and from Schubert, who con- 
tributed many sets for piano, including those in the 
dances published as opp.18, 33 and 67. Weber 
dedicated his set of six ecossaises (1802) ‘to the 
beautiful sex of Hamburg’. Six was the usual number of 
dances in a set, each a binary movement of two balanced 
eight-bar strains. Beethoven unified his Eti set (Wo083) 
by making the second strain of each of the six dances 
identical. Chopin’s three ecossaises (op. 72 no.3) are 
structurally somewhat exceptional. 

The word ‘ecossais(e)’ also appears in titles simply to 
indicate that a piece is supposedly Scottish in origin or 
in some feature of style (e.g. Glinka’s Tht’me ^cosmis 
vuru\ based on the Irish tunc The l^st Rose of Summer^ 
and John Field's Rondeau ecossais). The ecos.saise in 
Jeremiah Clarke’s Suite in D, however, simply belongs 
to the popular post- Restoration genre of the SCOTCH 
TUNh. 
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(’ h Horsier Ecoxsmsen' l^hre , oder Oie Kunst, 16 verschledene 
Fiossavien mil alien dazugehorigen Pas and Touren in kurzer '/.eit 
ansiandig lanzen zu lernen (Breslau, 1831) 

( Sharp and A P Oppe The Dance an I iistoncal Survey of Darning 
m Europe (London, 1924) 

(. Sachs Fine Weltgesihichte des Tanzes (Berlin. 1933. Fng Irani, 
1938/ A? 1 96.3) 

MICH A HI. TlLMOirm 


Fxruador. South American republic 
i ^^l music II Hoik music 

L Art music. There is substantial dcKumentary evid- 
ence of relatively important musical activity in colonial 
Feuador. but no polyphonic work by musicians active in 
Quito, Cuenca and Guayaquil has yet been found. In 
view of the splendid development of colonial architec- 
ture, painting and sculpture related to the church, it is 
likely that there were similar accomplishments in 
music. 

The transplanting of European music to Ecuador 
began with the establishment in Quito in 1535 of a 
Hcmish Franciscan order (by the monks Josse dc 
Ryckc of Malines and Pierre Gosscal of Louvain) in 
which the teaching of music was important. Indians 
were taught plainchant, mensural notation and perfor- 
mance on the main families of European instruments, 
particularly at their Colcgio de S Andres (founded 
1555), where the standard was such that by 1570 even 
brancisco Guerrero's difficult four- and five-part motets 
aiuld be performed. The mestizo Diego Lobato (cl538- 
^1610), was appointed maestro de capilla at the cathe- 
in 1574; documentary evidence suggests that he 
composed motetes and chanzonetas, but none have been 
lound. Gutierre Fernandez Hidalgo (1553-1620), con- 
sidered the paramount South American Renaissance 
i^mnposer* came from Bogota to succeed Lobato as 
^taestro de capilla in 1588, but his stay in Quito was 
loo short to be of lasting significance in the cathedral’s 
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his works (now in the Bogota Cathedral archive) include 
Til Mrt Oominum-Mlgmfictt 

/or«m’fl68n ,n defunc- 

. ^ incomplete; two polyphonic villan- 

cicos (one from 1686), and Versos al orgono. ron duo 

lll-rea ( j? 722 T' 

There is little information about I8th<entury church 
muac in feuador; the city of Guayaquil seems to have 
sui»rseded Quito, but no primary source remains. 

After independence (1822) attempts to establish a 
professional musical life resulted in the foundation of a 
school of music in Quito, which was for a time under the 
direction of Agustin Baldeon (d 1847), a composer of 
symphonies and other orchestral pieces. This music 
school became the Sociedad Filarmonica de S Cecilia 
which lasted until 1858 Only in 1870, under the 
stimulus of the educational policy of the Garcia Moreno 
regime, was the National Conservatory of Music 
founded and pul under the direction of Antonio 
Neumann (1818-71), of German descent, the author of 
the national anthem and founder of the Philharmonic 
Soaety in Guayaquil. The Italian Domenico Brescia 
came from Santiago, Chile, to direct the conservatory in 
Quito, and during his years there (1903- 11) established 
music education in Ecuador on a sounder base than had 
previously been possible. He was an early advocate of 
musical nationalism in Ecuador, with such works as 
Smjonm ecuatoriana and Ocho variaciones (based on 
indigenous sacred songs). Several of his students 
adopted the nationalist style. Of these, Segundo Luis 
Moreno (1882-1972) wrote many works with 
indigenous elements, and Luis H. Salgado (6 1903) was 
the leading figure of his generation. His symphonic suite 
Aiahualpa (1933), his Suite coreogrdfica (1946), the 
ballets El amaho (1947) and El Dios Tumbal (1952) 
and other works show strong nationalist feeling. Salgado 
also wrote two operas, Cumandd (1940-54) and Eunice 
(1956-7), that were never produced. 

Pedro Pablo Traversari (1874-1956), a prolific com- 
poser and musicologist, combined a neo-Romantic style 
with some native characteristics. He wrote 22 dances in 
the style of the highlands, hymns (including the 
Pentatonic Hvmn of the Indian Race), the tone poem 
Glorias andinas, and melodramas such as Cumandd, La 
profecia de Huiracocha, Los hijos del sol, all based on 
native legends. His leaching in the chief institutions of 
Ecuador, including the Central University, was influen- 
tial. His important collection of native and foreign 
instruments is the basis of the instrument collection at 
the Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriana in Quito. 

Spanish Franciscan monks have also contributed 
greatly to 20lh-ccntury Ecuadorian music. Francisco 
Maria Alberdi (1878-1934) and Agustin de Azkunaga 
(b 1885) have produced much church music, as well as 
secular music in native styles. Later Manuel J. Mola 
Mateau {b 1918), another Franciscan composer, dir- 
ected the conservatory in Quito, held the position of 
cathedral organist and founded a school of church 


music. 


Local conditions have not favour^ the development 
of advanced techniques of composition. The younger 
^neration of composers has not 


followed modem 
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/. Two panpipes {right), kena {fipple fiute) and diwn. 
Imbahura province, 1968 

European developments, with the notable exception of 
Mesias Maiguascha {h 1938), who was a student of 
Ginastcra at the Di Telia Institute, Buenos Aires, and 
has been working in Cologne for several years. He has 
adopted the atonal idiom and has occasionally employed 
more modern techniques 

//. Folk music. The Ecuadorian population of 
Indians, mestizos, blacks and Europeans (creoles) is dis- 
tributed over three geographical areas. The first is the 
Sierra, including Andean regions with Qucx:hua-speak- 
ing Indians as well as some black groups in Chota and 
Salinas (Imbabura) and Santo Domingo de los 
Colorados (Pichincha). The second, the Oricnte, con- 
sists of two parts, the Montana to the south, inhabited 
by Jivaro Indians, and the Selva, which extends to the 
Amazonian jungle and is inhabited by pre-agricultural 
Indians such as the Cofan, some of whom have under- 
gone a degree of acculturation through missionary con- 
tact. The music of these Indians, however, has been 
insufficiently studied. The third area, the Litoral, in- 
cludes blacks living in Esmcraldas and Manabi and de- 
scendants of all four racial groups, generally called 
montuhios, living along the coast. The islands (including 
the Galapagos) constitute another sub-area of the 
Litoral, with their centre in Guayaquil: the population is 
predominantly creole, of Spanish descent. Each of these 
peoples and areas has its own distinctive music. 

1 . Collections and sound recordings, 2 Jivaro music 3 Indian music of 
the Sierra 4 Mestizo music of the Sierra 5 Hispano- Ecuadorian 
music 6 Afro- Ecuadorian music 

1. Collections and sound recordings. M. Jimenez 
de la Espada’s collection of indigenous dances, arranged 
for chorus or solo voice with accompaniment, is an 
example of late 19th-century collections. The first 
systematic work on Inca music was by M. and R. d’Har- 
court and included 52 Ecuadorian melodies. In 1916 
18 and 1929 Rafael Karsten studied the music of the 
Jivaro Indians. Ecuadorian music has been most thor- 
oughly investigated by Segundo Luis Moreno, whose 
research was based on pieces he and Ray m undo M. 
Monteros transcribed by ear from live p^ormances. 
Recorded sources are in the Instituto Ecuatoriano de 
Antropologia y Geografia, the Casa de la Cultura 


Ecuatoriana and the Instituto Azuayo de Folklore (all in 
Ecuador). The Instituto Linguistico de Verano conducts 
investigations in the eastern jungle and provides 
research assistance. In 1958 a member of a filming 
expedition, C. Luzuy, taped some Jivaro music which 
was later analysed by the Ecuadorian musicologist Ines 
Muriel. A disc of black music recorded in the fronliei 
region between Ecuador and Colombia has been pub- 
lished by the anthropologist Norman W. Whitten Jr. In 
1968 Ramon y Rivera and Aretz collected 176 pieces in 
Ecuador: these, with their corresponding documenta- 
tion, are deposited in the archives of the Instituto 
Intcramencano de Etnomusicologia y Folklore m 
Caracas 

2 Jivaro MUSK . The Jivaro, who have inhabited south 
cm Ecuador and northern Peru since pre-Columbian 
times, have a culture typical of the tropical forest' they 
subsist by hunting, fishing and minor cultivation and arc 
especially known for their warlike disposition and head- 
hunting According to Muriel, the Peruvian Jivaros 
have certain instruments currently unknown to the 
Ecuadorian Jivaros; the latter use tunduy (slil-Kirums) to 
transmit signals, double-headed drums to communicate 
with spirits and flutes with two finger-holes. Moreno 
(1949) noted the use of reed transverse flutes with two 
holes and a reed pingullo (fipple flute) with three finger- 
holes. Jivaro songs arc generally spells or supplications 
sung for .specific purposes Shamans sing special songs, 
often accompanied by the drum According the tian 
scribed sources, a restricted scale characten/cs this 
music Melodies are trilonic. equivalent to a major triad, 
resting on the fundamental, asinex. 1 , although intonation 
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may be .slightly higher or lower in pitch. The rhythm is 
distinctive in each song, but is al.so irregular. According 
to Moreno the same intonic scale has been found on 
archaeological specimens of fipple flutes from the coastal 
region of Ecuador 

3. Indian music OE the sierra. The descendants ofihc 
Qucchuas, who once peopled the Andes from northern 
Argentina to Ecuador, maintain a distinctive pre- 
Columbian musical heritage with characteristic 
instruments and styles One of their instruments is the 
pallahua or pashagua, a type of panpipe lound in 
archaeological sites in Manabi. In Imbabura province 
similar panpipes arc played, singly or in sets, sometimes 
accompanied by a tipple flute {kena or pishacotullo) 
a drum (fig.l). Both types of aerophone play a part m 



“‘so P>ay transverse 
''“'■y'"? with five finger-holes, including 
flutes of large diameter, called tuncla.', after the name of 
the cane Irom which they are made. However, the guena 
(notched flute) is not found. The euriguinguc ot curl 
gumga is a pre-Columbian dance in which dancers in 
costume imitate the flight of the bird of prey of that 
name. The yumho is one of the most important 
indigenous dances of the mountain area. The dancers 
also called yumhos, representing an eastern tribe of the 
same name, carry wooden spears to symbolize a larce 
invasion that took place in the 4th century An m the 
cental provinces. They celebrate festivities connected 
with the ctiuinox cycle and religious feasts such as 
< orpus Christi. Chn.stmas and the Virgin of the Snow 
by enacting plays such as La matanza I'he yumho.s are 
sometimes joined by dancers representing devils. (Thev 
have been described by Moreno (1949), C'ostales 
Samaniego and A de Carvalho Nett) ) 

The indigenous repertory also includes many lively 
dance-songs and instrumental pieces accompanied by 
drums. Melodics fall into one of the five modes of the 
anhemi- pentatonic scale. Short repeated descending 
phra.ses and binary rhythm are also characteristic, as in 
cx 2. a (unquinf^a. This mnqumf^a is similar in struc- 
lurc to the Ecuadorian \anjuamto (sec §5). Indian 
guechua poetry is also distinctive, and differs markedly 
from Spani.sh verse traditions 
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Religious songs arc rhythmically free and sung in a 
^waning voice, with marked porlamcntos There are also 
roeiiative-likc songs commemorating the virtues of the 
deceased. Work songs accompany sowing and reaping, 
'^'H)king mai?e and preparing the vanwr or chicha (fruit 
According to Guevara the Indians who inhabit 
provinc'es of Chimbora/o, Canar and A/.uav, dc- 
'^^ndants of the Puruhaes and Caharis, accompany the 
(communal work) with songs and drum music, as 
pre-Columbian times. They also sing tnnoA to cele- 
a marriage and to bless a new home, and other 
and instrumental pieces connected with lending 
herding sheep. 

4 Mestizo musk' of thf. sierra. In Ecuador, as else- 
cre in Latin America, the indigenous celebration of 
solstices was assimilated to the Christian festivities, 
groups of disguised dancers who perform on these 
l^'tusions are called danzantes, and therefore the corre- 
niusic js known as danzanie^ although it may 
ivni^ tono or toque. These melodics belong to a 

characterized by its 6/8 rhythm, usually divided 
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quaver-<;rotchel followed by three 
danzante. ^ 

I‘X 1 Danrantc (Moreno. 1949) 

Allejtro 
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quavers, as in ex.3, a 
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Some pieces make use of the Snun.ci, 
rhythm, alternating 6/8 and 3 4 ti^ The 

uouDiing m ^rds, common in creole music has been 
adapted to the rou.luJor (panpipe? LTng The 
l-.uropean instrument, adopted by the Indians are Ihe 

Se'em artr^" T*" '^'1.'’ '‘"8'=r-holcs, made of 

cane, cut at the node or otherwise stopped at the upper 

end with a block of wood or wax) and the diatonic ha^ 
the most characteristic Ecuadorian chordophone {fig.2) 



2. Ibarra (diatonic harp), /96fi 
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5. Hispanoecuadorian music. The repertory of the 
creoles or Spanish descendants includes lullabies, chil- 
dren's play songs and villancicos, and religious music 
(especially Passion music), in which the Spanish origins 
are particularly evident. Other forms in the creole reper- 
tory are the pasillo, the pasacalle and the sanjuamto. 
The pasillo, also found in Colombia, is a popular genre 
derived from the waltz, danced on a variety of occasions 
throughout Ecuador. It is well documented in both liter- 
ature and recordings; frequently the pasUlos are by 
known composers. Other forms are more localized, such 
as the cachullapi, a lively dance-song of a popular char- 
acter in 6/8 metre, performed by regional bands during 
festivals and bullfights (see Carvalho Neto). Another 
popular genre is the pasacalle, of Spanish origin. While 
the Spanish pasacalle is played to accompany prome- 
nades through the streets, the Andean pasacalle has 
many diverse musical styles, some of which arc intended 
to accompany dancing, as they do in Ecuador. The san- 
juanito, a dance in duple time, is performed at celebra- 
tions in honour of St John, for whom there are many 
local shrines in Ecuador, although the name could also 
be derived from huayno, to which it is clearly related 
. musically. 

Instruments include the diatonic harp, bandores or 
mandolins, six-stnng guitars and guitars with four 
double courses, all of which are manufactured locally. 
The musical style is characterized by the use of parallel 
.^rds and harmonic accompaniment on guitars (ros- 
friwado) and harp {punteado) The European ma|or and 


minor scales are used, as well as other diatonic modes. 
The sung repertory includes the contrapunto (song 
whose text is improvised by alternating poets), sung by 
montuhio singers, capias sung during carnival time; and 
songs of a romantic type such as the alhazo or serenade 
and the yaravi. A special genre of dance-song may be 
heard in Chota (Carchi province): called the bomba (or 
sometimes corrida) the name is usually qualified, as in 
"dance bomba' or ‘Christmas bomba" or related to its 
texts, which are usually descriptive. Many pieces in the 
repertory are by known composers, who are usually the 
performers themselves. The accompaniment is provided 
by an ‘orchestra* consisting of guitar, bomba (bass 
drum) and rasqueta (scraper, see fig.3), or by a banda 
mot ha (‘clipped', see tig.4, p 834)* this includes various 
aerophones made from gourd or hollow canes (or cabu- 
ya), a drum and cymbal, and a European trumpet which 
leads the ensemble The rustic aerophones are called 
piston, sarso (from saxophone), bajo, bajo andante and 
barito (from bass and baritone). Contrary tp popular 
theory, and despite the African origin ot miny of the 
inhabitants of the Chota, this music docs I not have 
African characteristics Songs connected wilh cattle- 
herding are also found in the Chota province \ 

6 Al RO-K'UADOKIAN MUSIC' In the inusie of cerl.nn 
groups of African extraction living in the coastal area 
there IS a characteristic timbre, resulting from the use 
of instruments of African origin The most important ol 
these IS the marimba (xylophone), forming the basis of 
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Ex.4 Bamhuiu, transcr L, P Ramon y Rivera (Ramon y Rivera, 1967—8) 
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instrumental ensembles in Esmcraldas province, other 
instruments include the cununo (single-headed conical 
drums, designated ‘male’ and ‘female’), the guacharaca 
(shaken idiophonc, made from a piece of bamboo con- 
taining achira seeds, also called alfandoque or guasd), 
and maracas, played singly by both men and women. 
The music is performed in the ‘marimba house’, where 
the instruments are kept, hanging from the ceiling. Here 
the Manmheros (marimba players) and performers on 
other instruments accompany male and female singers 
and dancers. The women singers can perform as soloists 
or in chorus as respondedoras to the leading male 
singer: much of this hade de ia marimba (marimba 
dance) music is responsorial, as in the bamhuco (cx.4). 
Men or women can also sing in alternation, one strophe 
to each singer, as in a caramba recorded by Ramon y 
Rivera (1968). 

The repertory includes various types of dance-song, 
the torbellmo, bambuco (which bears no relation to the 
Colombian bambuco), patacor^, caramba and agua 
larga (which is also called fuga, and incorporates 
elements of creole music). Particular characteristics of 
Afro-Ecuadorian music are imprecision of pitch in the 
ease of such instruments as the marimba; pitch variation 


between repeals of a melody or bass line; parallel 3rds; 
the almost continuous use of syncopation; and melodic 
independence from the accompaniment, resulting in 
polyrhylhm (ex. 4). In San Lorenzo the local repertory 
also includes lullabies for the infant Jesus and for ‘little 
angels' (or dead children), as well as salvtw and has for 
St Anthony and other saints, a notable example of 
religious syncretism. 
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GERARD BtHAGUE (I), ISABEL, AREITZ (11) 

Eddy, Clarence (^ Greenfield, Mass., 23 June 1851, d 
Chicago, 10 Jan 1937). American organist and com- 
poser. He first studied the organ under Dudley Buck at 
Hartford, Connecticut; in 1871 he went to Berlin and 
studied under Haupt and Loschhorn. On his return to 
America in 1874 he played church organs and became 
prominent as a teacher. He gave organ recitals in many 
cities of the USA as well as in Europe. In 1876 he 
published a translation of Haupt’s Theory of 
Counterpoint and Fugue. He composed many pieces for 
the organ. 


Edts Gilles [Acgidius) van den. Set EhDI.N, GILLES VAN 
DI N 

Edel, Yitzhak {b Warsaw, 1 Jan 1896, d Tel- Aviv, 14 
Dec 1973) Israeli composer and teacher of Polish birth 
He was brought up in his grandfather’s hassidic home, 
where he absorbed Jewish folk and liturgical music and 
learned to play the violin A period in cosmopolitan 
Russia (1913-22) caused him to doubt the significance 
of his Jewishness, but back in Warsaw he regained his 
faith through Zionism. He taught music in Hebrew high 
schools, conducted the Hashomcr Halzair Choir and 
founded the Hevrat Dorshci Musika Ivnt (Society for 
the Promotion of Hebrew Music) in 1928 In the previ- 
ous year he had graduated from the Stale High School 
of Music, where he concentrated on theory and com- 
position under Rytel and Stalkowsky, though the violin 
was his principal subject He moved in 1929 to 
Palestine, where he worked as a teacher and choir direc- 
tor at the Lewinsky Teachers' Seminary for 36 years, his 
aim being to develop his pupils’ Jewish consciousness A 
deep attachment to Jewish musical traditions is evident 
in almost all of Edel's modal themes, and is fully ex- 
pressed in the hazanic recitatives of his major work, the 
folk cantata Lamitnadvim baam (To the volunteers of 
the people'), and other compositions. His skill in de- 
veloping and transforming these favourite materials into 
unified classical structures is best shown in the 
Capnccio, the Israeli Dance and the Tehilim (‘Psalms ) 

WORKS 
(selective list) 

Orch Capnccio (arr pl work), 1948, Israeli Dunce, pf/orch, 195 , 
Sinfonielta rusticana, 1969 

Choral Lamitnadvim baam (To the volunteers of the pcoplel, 
cantata, 1957; 2 other cantatas, i ^O songs, cl 90 folksong arrs 


RICHARD ALDRIC M/R 


Insl. Divertimento, wind qnt. 1935, Sonatina, ob, pf, 1943. Capnccio. 
pf, 1946; Israeli Dance, pf/orch, 1950, Suite in memoriam the Polish 
Victims of the Holocaust (ww ino/vn, vc), pf, 1947, 2 str qts, 1957, 
1965; Triptychc, pf. 1963 

Solo vocal. Tchilim [Psalms), S, str qi, 1963, <20 songs with pf/orch 
Principal publishers* Israel Music Institute, Merkaz l.^tarbut 
Ulechinuch 

WRITINGS 

Haxhir haereiz Israeli [The Palestinian song| (Tel-Aviv, 1946) 

Yessodot hamusika [The elements of music) ('i'cl-Aviv, 1953) 
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Edelawer, llemiaiiii. See Edlerawfr, hfrmann. 

Edeling [Edhng], Johaan (h Falken, nr Eisenach, cl 750, 
Weimar, 71786) German clannetlisl and composer He 
was a clarinettist in the Weimar court orchestra. Gerber 
mentioned symphonies and other instrumental works by 
him, but his only extan l published work is the incidental 
music for Friedrich Justin Elertuch’s tragedy ElfneiU\ 
consisting of introduction, interludes, a ballad and 
pantomime music (vcKal score, Berlin, 1780) Although 
Bertuch's play was first produced in 1773 at Weimar, 
Edcling’s music seems to have been written for a revival 
in 1787 

AI ) RFD L(H WFNBFRt. R 

l^mann, Jean-Fr^ric [Johann f'nedrichj (/> 
Strasbourg, 5 May 1749, d Pans, 17 July 1794) 
Alsatian composer, harpsichordist and pianist He 
.studied law at Strasbourg University, and in about 1774 
moved to Pans, where he at first lived at the home of the 
music patron Baron Baggc He quickly gained fame as a 
composer in the Italian style and as a harpsichord and 
piano teacher (his pupils included Mehul and Jcan-Louis 
Adam, father of Adolphe Adam) About 1781 he may 
have made a trip to London, as an edition ol his op 9 
bears the imprint ‘Sold by the Author in London'. After 
returning to Strasbourg in 1789 he was appointed 
administrator of the l,owcr Rhine. He was soon 
involved in a factional dispute with the mayor of 
Strasbourg, Philippe- Frederic Dietrich, Edclmann's 
former classmate at university and a close associate in 
Pans Edclmann's deposition and evidence against 
Dielnch played a part in the latter's execution in 1793 
hollowing various intrigues Edelmann and his brother, 
the organist and keyboard maker Geofrcy-Louis (or 
Gottfried Ludwig) Edelmann (1753 94), were also guil- 
lotined, though their names were olTicially cleared dur- 
ing the subsequent reaction against the Reign of Terror 
The reputation for treachery imputed to Edelmann by 
Gerber and later commentators is apparently 
unfounded. 

During his lifetime Edclmann's works were widely 
published and reprinted throughout Europe and won the 
praise of such observant critics as Mozart (letter of 14 
October 1777). He was among those who supported the 
growing popularity of the piano in France. Although his 
last collection (op. 16, 1788) is the only one whose title- 
page names the piano as an alternative to the harpsi- 
chord, dynamic markings in ail the works suggest that 
he wrote with the piano in mind. The theatrical quality 
of the instrumental works may derive partly from his 
association with Gluck, several of whose works he 
arranged for keyboard (his supposed study with Gluck, 
however, remains undocumented). The keyboard often 
imitates orchestral instruments, and the works feature 
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rapid dynamic changes, frequent use of the minor mode 
and many expressive, even sentimental, directions or 
sub-titles. In the sonatas for accompanied keyboard the 
violin plays only a subordinate role, doubling the 
melody or filling out the harmony Edelmann's tendency 
to avoid complex structures and polyphonic textures 
may have been the result of inadequate training. His 
short opera Anane dans l isle de Naxos (1782), praised 
by Grimm and dedicated (ironically, in the light of later 
events) to Guillotine, continued to be produced in vari- 
ous European capitals (and perhaps in New York) as 
late as 1810 

WORKS 

{primed works first published m Tans) 

VtXAL 

La bergere tics Alpes (scene lynquc, P -J Moline), Pans, Tuillerics 20 
July 1781. a.s op 1 1 (rl781) 

FiDier. oratorio. Pans. ( onccri Spinlucl. 8 April 1781, losl 
Anane dans I’lslede Naxos (dramc lynquc. I. Moline), Pans, Opera. 24 
Sepl 1782, score (< 1782) 

teu (batlel, ). from P -C Roy I es elements). Pans. Op6ra, 24 Sept 
1782. airs (< 1782) 

Diane el I amour (opera-ballet, Moline). Pans, Ihcatre cie Jeunes- 
t leves 1802, mentioned in TetisH 

ed , with J -L Adam airs by other eomposers, 1 v, hpd, vn, in Deliies 
d f-uterpt* ( 1 778 84) 

insirumintai. 

{fot liM of various editions with ihemutu index, see Benton, FAM) 
Hpd, vn ad lib 6 sonales, op I (1775), 6 sonalcs, op 2 (1776). nos 1 2 
cd in DIB. xxvin, jgxvr (1915/R). [2] Divertissements, op.) 
(1776), 4 senates, op .5 (1777). 3 sonates, op 6 (1778), 2 senates, 
op 7 (1779), 3 sonalcs, op 8 (1779), no 2 by Edclmann's sister, no 1 
ed in Reeser (1939). 4 sonalcs, op 10 (1782) 

Others Sinfonic, hpd, acc ? vn, 2 hn, b ad lib, op 4 (1776); 4 qualuor, 
hpd, 2 vn. va, op 9 (1781), C oncerto, hpd, orch. op 12 (1782), 4 
sonates en quatuor. hpd, acc 2 vn. b ad lib. op 1 3 (1784). 3 concerls, 
hpd, 2 vn, va. op 14 1 17HS), 4 divertissements, hpd, 2 vn, va, op 15 
(1786). Airs, hpd /pi, op 16 (1788) 

Kbd'harp arrs excerpts from C' W Ciluck Orphec ct F.undice, 
Iphigenie eii Aiiiidc, eliuconnc from h -J Floquel 1 'union dc 
I'aniour ct des arts, vn ad lib 
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Cl Favre La musique frani^atse de piano avant 1830 (Pans. 1952) 
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Catalogue and List of Early F’dilions', FAM, xi (1964), 79 

RITA BENTON 

Edelmann, Morit/ {h Grciffenburg [now Gryl6w 
^laski], Silesia, d Zitlau, 6 Dec 1680). German com- 
poser and organist. His first documented position was as 
organist at Torgau between 1660 and 1663. From the 
latter year he lived at Halle, first as organist of St 
Ulrich, then, from 1672, as organist to the court of 
Duke Albrecht as well as at the Ijebfrauenkirche and 
the cathedral Although his duties included the com- 
position of a considerable amount of church mu.sic, only 
a single work by him seems to survive. Triumph! denn 
Jesu leht^ for five voices (in D-Z). In 1 676 he moved to 
Zittau, near his birthplace, to succeed Hammerschmidl 
as organist of the Johanniskirche While at Zitlau he 
composed the incidental music (now losl) to the school 
plays of CHRISTIAN WhlSE. Mattheson stated that in 
1673 he wrote a treatise, Vom Gehrauch der Con- und 
Dissonanzen, but this too seems not to have survived. 
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Edelmann, Otto 
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GKORGK J BUELOW 

Edelmann, Otto {b Brunn am Gebirgc, nr. Vienna, 5 Feb 
1917). Austrian bass- baritone. He studied at the Vienna 
Academy of Music with Lierhammer and Griiner 
Graarud, and made his debut in 1937 at Gera as 
Mozart’s Figaro. From 1938 to 1940 he was engaged at 
Nuremberg, but his career was interrupted when he was 
conscripted into the army and later taken prisoner by 
the Russians. In 1947 he joined the Vienna Staatsoper, 
where he made his debut as the Hermit m Der 
Freischutz, and was soon fulfilling engagements abroad. 
At the first two postwar Bayreuth Festivals in 1951 and 
1952 he sang Hans Sachs, a role in which he was also 
heard in New York and at the Edinburgh Festival. He 
sang Baron Ochs in the first opera performance in the 
new Salzburg Festspielhaus in July 1960 His repertory 
also includes Lcporcllo, Rocco, Amforlas, Heinrich 
{Lohengrin), Gurnemanz, Plunkett {Martha) and 
Dulcamara He was made an Austrian Kammersanger 
in 1960. 

HAROLD ROSLNniAL 

Eden, Gilles [Acgidius] van den. See Ehi:)EN. gillls 
VAN DEN 

Eden-Tamir Duo. Israeli piano duo. Il was formed in 
1952 by Bracha Eden {h Jerusalem, 15 July 1928) and 
Alexander Tamir {h Vilnius, 2 April 1931) They both 
studied at the Rubin Academy of Music, Jerusalem 
(Tamir with Schroedcr, Eden with Schroeder and Tal), 
graduating in 1952, in 1955 they continued studies 
with Vronsky and Babin at the Aspen Music Festival 
They made their debut in Israel in 1954, then appeared 
in New York (1955) and Rome (1956), where they won 
the 1957 Vercelli Competition, in 1957 they al.so ap- 
peared in London and Pans. They are directors of the 
Fannie and Max Targ Music Centre, Jerusalem, and 
Tamir teaches at the Rubin Academy The duo have had 
considerable influence on the development of the reper- 
tory and have made an important contribution to the 
revival of neglected works for two pianos and piano 
duet, including works by Czerny, dementi, Dus.sek and 
Hummel, and the original two-piano version of 
Brahms’s Piano Quintet in F minor. Besides many 
works from the standard repertones they play much 
contemporary music in 1955 they gave the American 
premiere of Lutoslawski's Paganini Variations, and in 
1968, with Stravinsky’s permission, gave the first public 
performance of the piano duet version of The Rite of 
Spring, Tamir has made several transcriptions for piano 
duo and duet (including those of Weinberger’s 
Schwanda and Rakhmaninov’s Symphonic Dances), and 
has written a few works for piano duo, generally using 
electronic and musique concrete elements. 

WILLIAM Y. ELIAS 

Eder, Helmut (6 Linz, 26 Dec 1916). Austrian com- 
poser and choirmaster. After graduating from the Linz 
Conservatory in 1948, he studied with David in 


Stuttgart and with Orff and Fritz Lehmann in Munich. 
Eder then taught composition, basic principles and 
choral studies at the Linz Conservatory, where he was 
made professor in 1962. He was conductor of the Linz 
Singakademie (1953-60) and in 1959, together with 
Hans Paluj, he founded the first electronic studio in Linz 
and organized a senes of concerts of avant-garde music 
there between 1966 and 1969. In 1967 he was ap- 
pointed professor of composition at the Salzburg 
Mozarteum He made a name primarily through his 
dramatic works, some of them broadcast by Austrian 
television. 

WORKS 
{selective list) 

Dramatic Moderner Traum, ballet. 1957, Oedipus, opera, 1960; Der 
Kardinal. opera, 1965. Die Irrfahrten dcs Odysseus, ballet, 1965, 
Die weissc Frau, opera, 1968, Konjugation 3. opera, 1969 
Orch 3 syms . op 6, 1962, op 24, 1962, op 28, 1959, Cone semiseno, 
op 30, 2 pf, orch, 1962. 2 vn cones . op 32, 1964, op,41, n d . Ob 
C’onc . op 35. 1966, Syntagma, op 45, 1967, Bn Gone , op 49, n d , 
Org Cone ‘L'homme armc’. op 50. 1969, Mciamorphoscn uber cm 
Fragment von Mo/arl. op 54. fl, ob, sir ql, i»reh. 1970 | 

Chamber music, org pieces, songs, ehorusc.s, music lor stagehand radio 

MONIKA I.ICHT^.NFF LD 
\ 

Eder, Joseph. Austnan firm of music publishers It was 
founded by Joseph Eder {h Vienna, 26 July 1760, d 
Vienna, 17 Feb 1835), who originally sold fancy goods 
and cheap engravings by the Prague publisher Balzcr in 
the provinces He later became a partner in the Vienna 
branch of Bal/cr's firm, and in 1789 its proprietor On 
16 September 1789 he opened a line art and copper 
engraving shop in the Trattnerhof, Vienna, which moved 
from there to the hou.se ’/urn (ioldencn Krone' in the 
Graben on 20 June 1792 With his first music pro- 
spectus on 19 April 1794, Eder began a senes of 
isolated attempts at publishing, which gained considci- 
ablc impetus when Ignaz Sauer became a partner (of 
Joseph Eder & Comp ) on 2 November 1796, the part- 
nership ended in January 1798, when Sauer founded his 
own music publishing firm Zu den Siebcn Schw'estcrn 
Eder's brisk publishing activity is demonstrated by the 
fact that 511 works had appeared by 1808, the distur- 
bances of war in 1809 and 1814, however, caused a 
standstill 

Eder's daughter married Jeremias Bermann {b 1770, 
d 2 Jan 1855), and Eder look his son-in-law into the 
firm in 1811 (from 25 April 1812 the firm was once 
again known as Joseph Eder & Comp ). At the time oi 
the Vienna Congress (1815) numerous works appeared 
in joint publication with the Vienna firms Steiner, 
G. Cappi, Mollo, Mechetti, Maisch, Wcigl and Traeg 
When Eder retired in 1817 Bermann took over the 
business, adopting the name Besitzer der Joseph 
Ederschen Kunsi- und Musikalienhandlung. The firm 
had been stagnating since 1816; despite a revival ol 
activity that can probably be attributed to Joseph 
Czerny's collaboration, from 1828 il issued printed 
music only sporadically. In that year Jeremias Bermann 
took on his son Joseph Bermann as a sleeping partner, 
which legal position was recorded when the firm was re- 
named Bermann & Son. The firm had become unimpor- 
tant as music publishers, and on 19 October 1847 
Jeremias Bermann returned his licence (Joseph 
Bermann had obtained a licence for a music business on 
11 August 1847). 

The firm’s output consisted mainly of compositions 
by minor masters resident in Vienna as well as oc- 
casional arrangements of works by Haydn and Mozart, 
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the only original edition is Beethoven’s op. 10 
(Beethoven’s ‘Pathetique’ Sonata and the variations on 
Tandehi und Scherzen were taken over from F. A. 
Hoft'meister, and Das Gtiick der Freundschaft op. 88 from 
H. Ldschenkohl). J. B. Vanhal is represented by 60 
works from his late penod. 
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C von Wur/bach B\of>rtiphi\i hcs Iwukott ties Kaiserlhuim ()c\H‘neuh 
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1 ev , 1961) 

A Weinmann Verzcichnn der Musikahen de\ Verlages Joseph Lder- 
Jeremias Hermann (Vienna, 1968) 

ALEXANDER WEINMANN 

Kdgeumbe, Richard, 2nd Earl of Mount-Edgeumbe See 
MOUNI HDGC’IIMBE, RICHARD. 


position. The Edinburgh Musical Society ceased to exist 
in 1798. However, a new popular interest in choral 
music led to the mounting of four Edinburgh fe.stivals 
in 1815, 1819, 1824 and 1843 in the Assembly Rooms 
in the New Town; the Edinburgh Choral Union (later 
the Edinburgh Royal Choral Union) was founded in 
1858 By the late 1880s there were signs that Edinburgh 
was ready for resident professional music-making: the 
Choral Umon'.s concerts became increasingly adventur- 
ous (narrowly averting financial disaster in 1886 and 
1887), interest was being taken in local composers 
(MacCunn, Drysdale and Sveinbjornsson) for the first 
time since 1800; and an ill-fated journal, the Scottish 
Musical Monthlv, appeared for a few issues in 1894. At 
this point, however, the Scottish Orchestra (later the 
Scottish National Orchestra) was formed in Glasgow; it 
depended heavily for its survival on regular visits to 
Edinburgh, and attained an unchallengeable position as 


Edinburgh. Capital city of Scotland and its seal of 
government until 1707 It was the largest town in 
Scotland before 18(K) and its artistic capital until 1880, 
when the.se features were ceded to Glasgow Edin- 
burgh’s main periods of musical excellence were the 
16th and 18th centuries, though there have been inter- 
esting, but so far inconclusive, local developments since 
the mid-l%0s. The city’s modem musical reputation, 
however, rests largely on its annual festival, inaugurated 
in 1947. 

1 General history 2 Eeslival 

1 General history During the 16th century 
Edinburgh's musical life revolved round the court at 
Holy rood Palace A native school of partsong and 
instrumental composition grew up, modelled largely on 
the French school but with its own characteristic sen- 
timent and delicacy With James Vi’s removal to 
London in 1603 this tradition was broken, and its 
records nearly lost also, since music printing did not 
reach Scotland until 1610 and even then was ngorously 
controlled by the Reformed Church. Although a nominal 
(hapel Royal was retained at Holy rood for some 
decades into the 1 7th century, Charles I brought 
musicians from London for his Scottish coronation 
(1633). 1635 saw Edinburgh’s outstanding mu.sical pub- 
lication before the mid- 1 8th century: The Psaimes of 
Davids edited by Edward Millar and printed by Andro 
Hart, a collection of 200 harmonized metrical psalm 
tunes, some set conlrapuntally 
After 50 years of stagnation Edinburgh’s music re- 
awoke with the growing fashion for Baroque music and 
secular concert life; the first Edinburgh public concerts 
arc thought to have been given in 1693. In 1728 the 
Edinburgh Musical Society was formed and gave weekly 
concerts; St Cecilia's Hall was built for it in 1762 
Music publishing, especially of local chamber and orch- 
estral music by McGibbon, McLean, Oswald, Barsanti 
and Kelly, restarted in Edinburgh in 1727 and had 
grown to a sizable business by 1 760; by 1 8(K), how- 
ever, it had declined to ephemeral pulp-production, a 
decline from which Edinburgh music publishing has not 
recovered, despite some fine isolated folksong publica- 
tions during the 1 9th century. 

Around 1800 improved communication with London 
and a sharp withdrawal of aristocratic interest in art 
music combined to quench local performance and com- 


Scotland’s leading instrumental ensemble. 

1'hc University of Edinburgh, founded in 1583, estab- 
lished a music department (the first in Scotland) in 
1861. lovey, the seventh holder of the chair of music 
there, created the Reid Orchestra in 1916 in an attempt 
to provide Edinburgh with a home-based ensemble. His 
programme planning was highly imaginative, including 
both the standard repertory and pioneer performances 
of works of such diverse composers as C. P. E. Bach 
and Hindemith, but he was hampered by having to use 
part-time players, by inadequate rehearsal time and by 
an unsympathetic local press. The orchestra broadcast 
frequently until 1935, when the BBC formed its own 
orchestra m Glasgow, its most noteworthy performance 
was probably that of Tovey's own Cello Concerto, with 
Casals as soloist, m 1934. 

The Edinburgh Festival (sec below) was inaugurated 
in 1947, and has since presented an annual display of 
international talent; but it is generally agreed that this 
docs more for Edinburgh’s lounst trade than for its 
indigenous musical life. Scottish Opera was founded in 
Glasgow in 1962 and has given regular seasons in 
Edinburgh, but tended to strengthen Glasgow’s position 
even further as Scotland’s artistic centre. It was only 
from 1968, the year that Leonard Friedman created the 
Scottish Baroque Ensemble, that Edinburgh entered an 
era of musical professionalism comparable to that of 
Glasgow after 1890. The reopening of St Cecilia’s Hall 
by the University of Edinburgh and the foundation of 
Napier College music department (also in 1968), to- 
gether with the foundation of St Mary’s Junior Music 
School (1972) and of the Scottish Chamber Orchestra 
(1974), have revitalized Edinburgh’s musical life. There 
has also been an upsurge of interest in modem o^ra, 
unprecedented in the city's history. Premieres have been 
given of John Purser’s The Undertaker (Scottish Opera, 
1969) Bryan Kelly’s The Queen in the Golden Tree 
(Lansdowne House School, 1974), Reginald Barrett- 
Ayres’s Hugh Milter (Opera Sigma, 1974), E^ard 
Harper’s Fanny Rohm (Edinburgh University Opera 
Club, 1975), Robin Orr's Hermiston (Scottish Oper^ 
1975) and David Johnson’s Thomas the Rhymer (South 
Side Opera, 1976). After long years of debate piinburgh 
.still had no opera house in 1980, despite the evident 
demand for one. 

2 Ffstival. The Edinburgh Festival 
L L-musical arts. It is organized by the 
Festival Society with funds pnncipally provided by the 
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City of Edinburgh and the Scottish Arts Council. Since 
its inception in 1947 the festival’s musical character has 
been international in outlook, with an emphasis on estab- 
lished artists and ensembles of wide renown perform- 
ing an assortment of standard and some contemporary 
works. The festival usually begins on the third Sunday 
in August, and continues for three weeks. 

The scheme grew from a suggestion by Rudolf Bing 
which originally aimed at finding an additional outlet for 
the Glyndebourne Festival (of which he had been the 
pre-war general manager) when its opera productions 
were resumed after the war, coupled with the desir- 
ability of renewing cultural contact with other countries. 
Bing was appointed artistic director at Edinburgh and 
organized the first three festivals. He was succeeded in 
1950 by Ian Hunter, from 1956 the director was 
Robert Ponsonby, from 1961 the Earl of Harewood; 
from 1966 (when the appointment was renamed ‘festival 
director’) Peter Diamand; and from 1979 John 
Drummond 

On matters of policy and finance the director is 
responsible to the Festival Society, of which the chair- 
man ex ojjicio is the Lord Provost of Edinburgh with 
strong civic representation. The festival is dependent on 
a grant voted annually from city funds £20,000 in 
1947, rising eventually rather than steadily to £106,500 
in 1976. plus £90,000 from the Lothian Regional 
Council and £195,()(X) from the Scotti.sh Arts Council 
(In 1977 the Lothian Regional Council voted not to 
make a grant to the festival.) Artistic aims have con- 
sequently been questioned by the civic authorities on 
several occasions, and increa.ses in the grant opposed in 
spite of the festival’s proven economic benefit to the 
community. This was put at more than $35,0(X),0(K) a 
year (£15,200,000 at 1974 rates of exchange) by a 
study carried out in 1974 by the Greater Philadelphia 
Cultural Alliance in preparation for a planned 
Philadelphia Festival in 1976, and summarized in its 
report. 

Besides its historical significance and distinctive 
architectural character, Edinburgh had the initial advan- 
tage for a festival of an adequate concert hall (the Usher 
Hall) and three principal theatres. The King’s and Royal 
Lyceum Theatres are now municipally owned, the 
Empire Theatre has become a gaming-house, and from 
1967 was too expensive to rent for festival purposes. 

The city corporation was repeatedly advised that a 
festival of Edinburgh’s .scope and standing justified the 
building of an opera house, but it equally repeatedly 
declined to take the financial responsibility. An agree- 
ment in principle to build was nevertheless accepted in 
1960; a site was reserved near the Usher Hall, and plans 
were commissioned from an architect. The site con- 
tinued to remain vacant even after an offer by the 
national government in 1971 to meet half the cost of 
building on condition the city financed the rest. The 
government’s offer was withdrawn m the straitened 
economic circumstances of 1975 and the scheme was 
then abandoned - one of the worst examples of civic 
procrastination in Britain. 

Structural and electneal improvements have helped 
the King’s Theatre to house a vanety of opera produc- 
tions as a primary festival feature each year. Until 1955 
these were regularly presented by the Glyndebourne 
Festival company, except in 1952 when the Hamburg 
Opera became the first foreign opera company to appear 
at the festival. Visiting companies have successively 


presented productions from: Hamburg (1952, 1956, 
1958); Milan (1957); Stuttgart (1958, 1966); 

Stockholm (1959, 1974); Belgrade (1962); Naples 
(1963); Prague (1964, 1970); Holland (1965); Munich 
(1965); Florence (1969, 1971); Frankfurt (1970); West 
Berlin (1971, 1975); Diisseldorf (1972, 1976); Palermo 
(1972); Budapest (1973) and Zurich (1978). 

in some years these have alternated with, or been 
supplemented by, certain domestic companies, including 
a f^urther visit by Glyndebourne (1960), and seasons by 
the Covent Garden Opera (1961, 1965), the English 
Opera Group (1962, 1963, 1968, 1973) and Kent Opera 
(1979) Scottish Opera, formed in 1962, first partici- 
pated in the festival in 1967, and has since done so in 
each year except 1969 and 1973. The Edinburgh Festival 
Opera, an ad hoc ensemble for specific productions, 
was first formed in 1973 to present Don Giovanni, which 
was repeated in 1974 and followed by Le nozze di 
Figaro in 1 975-6 and Carmen in 1977. 

Much attention has always been given to tl^ scope 
and character of festival concerts. The stundardj was set 
by the early consent of Bruno Walter and the^ Vienna 
PO to perform at the first festival, although \the in- 
augural concert fell to the Orchestre dcs Qpnceris 
Colonne from Pans, under Paul Paray. Most of the 
principal European orchestras have since taken part, as 
have several American orchestras and an annual .succes- 
sion of leading international solo artists and cnsemblc.s. 

Attempts have occasionally been made to give some 
overall pattern to the planning of concerts. In 1953 the 
programmes illustrated ‘F'our Centuries of the Violin', 
and in 1961 Lord Harewood introduced the practice ol 
featuring representative selections from the work of 
individual composers, beginning with Schoenberg, but 
this did not continue after Peter Diamand succeeded 
him. Direct commissions of new works have been few 
and irregular, preference being given to the repetition ol 
contemporarv works which have already made an im- 
pact elsewhere. An Edinburgh Festival C’horus 
(originally the Scottish Festival Chorus) was formed in 
1965 with Arthur Oldham as chorus master, and has 
annually participated in choral concerts with wide- 
spread acclaim 

The fc.stival has featured a variety of classical, ethnic 
and modem dance, with performances by domestic and/ 
or foreign companies each year except 1965 and 1969. 
Some of the wider international contacts at which the 
festival has aimed were first established through the 
medium of dance the Yugoslav Ballet in 1951 was the 
first participant from eastern Europe; the Azuma 
Kabuki Dancers from Japan brought the first oriental 
representation in 1955, and the Ballets Africains in 1957 
was the first illustratioji of an indigenous Afncan idiom 

Scotland’s native musical heritage has been 
represented through the ceilidh, programmes of Gaelic 
songs and pipe music. What began as a demonstration of 
Scottish regional dancing and piping in the precincts ol 
Edinburgh Castle developed into one of the most popular 
annual entertainments with a mass audience, the 
military tattoo, for which the organizing responsibility 
is undertaken by the army authorities. 

Besides the official events, which have included late- 
night musical revue and cabaret, each festival attracts a 
polyglot assortment of supplementary entertainments 
collectively known as the ‘Fringe’. Most of these ven- 
tures, utilizing all manner of small halls and other 
available premises, incline to forms of theatrical drama. 



mixed<media and revue, but may occasionally embrace 
opera, dance and other music. The performances may 
have an amateur or professional basis, and the presenta- 
tions usually include a high proportion of university 
representation (mainly British, Commonwealth and 
American). 
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Edison, Thomas (Alva) {h Milan, Ohio, 1 1 Feb 1847; cl 
West Orange, NJ, 18 Oct 1931). American inventor. He 
had only a few months of forma! .schooling, then was a 
newsboy and a food hawker on trains, then a telegraph 
operator; he was deaf from the age of 12. In 1870 he 
invented an improvement to ticker-tape apparatus lor 
which he received $40,(K)0 He invested this in a labor- 
atory and began the systematic pursuit of inventions 
that characteri/ed the rest of his life. His chief con- 
tribution to musical acoustics was his invention (1877) 
of the ‘talking machine' or phonograph. In some 
respects it resembled, in principle, Leon Scott's 'phon- 
autograph’ of 1857 improved upon by K. R Koenig. 
The sound was focussed through a horn vibrating a 
diaphragm and an attached stylus For the phonauto- 
iiraph. this device premded a visualization of the motion 
on a Ciirbon-co.iicd disL but loi 1 disim's phonogiaph ii 
made a permanent recoid as a groove on a cylinder 1 or 



Ihomas Edison with his cylinder phonograph in the 
^est Orange laboratory, New Jersey, 1906 
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Edison s instrument u reversal of the process provided 
the reproduction of the sound. 

See also Sound rhcxirding. itiansmission and rhprd 
DU nioN, (56 JAMES F Bhl.L 

Edmng. The editing of music is the art of preparing it 
for publication, especially music composed by someone 
other than the editor. 

1 C^knera! 2 Music lo 1400 3. Music ol ihc 15tli and lOlhcenluncs 
4 Music from IWM) to 1750 5 Mitsic from 1750 to the present dav 

1. General The problems of editing music are so 
many and so varied that this article aims merely to 
explain fundamental pnnciples and report some of the 
mo.sl widely adopted solutions for works from various 
periods; it cannot serve as a set of instructions for 
editing a particular composition or works from any one 
repertory, each of which poses different sets of ques- 
tions and requires diflcrent solutions. The most detailed 
information about the techniques of editing particular 
repertories can be found in the sets of guidelines 
prepared for editions of the complete works of 
individual composers and for historical editions in gen- 
eral Sets of instructions for editors are sometimes 
printed in the lirst volume of a senes, or separately as 
pamphlets Editionsrichllinwn musikalischer Denkmdler 
and Gesamtausgaben, edited by von Dadelsen, contains 
declarations of the editorial principles followed in 
several .senes that publi.sh music from a number of 
different historical periods; and Georgiades's 
Musikalische Edition im Wandel des historischen 
Bewusstsems includes essays dealing with the tech- 
niques of editing various kinds of music. 

With some notable exceptions (like Tylman Susato’s 
publication ol Josqum Desprez' music in the 1540s. 
more than 20 years after the composer’s death), 
musicians in earlier times did not show much interest in 
editing older music until the 1 8th century, as the brief 
history of editing m the article HISTORICAL EDITIONS, 
makes clear With the greater confidence of past ages, 
and the total absence of that stylistic selfconsciousness 
that characterizes the 20lh century, earlier editors often 
‘improved' on the work of the composer whose music 
they were editing by bringing it into line with the aes- 
thetic and technical standards of a different age. Our 
greater awareness of our own ethnocentnc limitations 
and our greater respect for the artefacts of the past have 
led us to set for ourselves different ideals. In general, 
20lh-ccnlury musicians feel that the responsible editor 
should try to make as clear as he can the best intentions 
of the composer, and he should dilTerentiale as .simply as 
possible between his own suggestions for realizing the 
composer’s intentions and the markings found in the 
musical sources on which he bases his work. But 
whereas the ideals of an editor are simple to understand 
and easy to stale in the abstract, many problems arise in 
practice that arc either extremely difficult to resolve 
without great good taste, skill, patience and hard work, 
or else they cannot be resolved at all within the 
guidelines staled above, becau.se the musical sources are 
cither ambiguous (intentionally or not) or contradictory. 
Before he can finally determine all the details of -his 
edition, the ideal editor must, first, assess the reliability 
of the sources that transmit the composition he is 
preparing for publication; second, if the composer 
revised his work, or changed il in any way, the cd*^ 
must take all the competing versions into account; third, 
he must consider the original notational system and how 
best to translate il into equivalent or nearly equivalent 
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modern terms; fourth, he must investigate the traditional 
relationship between the written versions of composi- 
tions in a particular repertory and the way they actually 
sounded in performance; and fifth, he must make his 
editorial decisions keeping in mind the nature of the 
audience for which his edition is intended and what use 
they will make of it. Those five aspects of the process of 
editing constitute, in fact, the principal difficulties 
encountered by editors, regardless of the style or genre 
of music with which they are dealing. 

If only a single source for a composition exists, an 
edition must obviously be based on it alone, regardless 
of its reliability. If the first edition of a composition is 
the only one known to have been prepared by the com- 
poser, if he supervised the copying of the sole manu- 
script .source, or if a holograph of the composition 
survives, the editor’s task in selecting the best version is 
made relatively simple. (Difficulties however arise when, 
for example, a holograph and an early printed edition 
supervised or used by the composer both survive, and 
they supply contradictory evidence; in such cases some 
editors, such as Georg von Dadelsen, Wolfgang 
Schmieder and Wilhelm Altmann, prefer to accept the 
readings of the printed edition, while others, such as 
Heinrich Schenker and Paul Mies, give preference in 
principle to the manuscript.) If a composition survives 
in a variety of sources, manuscript and printed, none of 
which IS known to have been approved by the composer, 
then the editor must take pains to determine the reli- 
ability of his sources and their mutual relationships. In 
the first place, a careful and accurate description of the 
sources is a prerequisite in assessing how closely each 
reveals the intentions of the composer Besides consider- 
ing the contents of the entire source, the editor must 
often take into account the way a manuscript was put 
together (its structure in fascicles, for example, and 
whether or not there are indications that it was as- 
sembled at one time), the evidence of watermarks in 
helping to establish its date and provenance, the number 
and character of the scribes, whether or not it contains 
corrections (and whether they are in a contemporary or 
a later hand), and so on. Once they have been described, 
the sources must be evaluated. Some editors adopt the 
procedures of classical philology in attempting to estab- 
lish relationships among manuscripts (filiation). Most 
modem editors agree that it is better to base a new 
edition on one good source than to publish a conflation 
resembling nothing that existed at or soon after the 
period of the work itself. 

Whatever the policy in choosing a single reliable 
source, an editor must also test the composition for 
inner consistency and must correct patent errors, either 
by conjecture or by emending the adopted version by 
readings from other sources. Such corrections and 
emendations must be noted in the edition, cither in 
footnotes or in a critical commentary. No consensus of 
opinion has been reached, however, about the additional 
information that needs to be included in a critical com- 
mentary: musicians increasingly agree that a com- 
prehensive list of variant readings from all sources 
serves little purpose. Masses of small details are so 
difficult to control that most supposedly comprehensive 
lists contain many errors and omit much. Moreover, long 
lists of uncritically assembled variants are not only 
untrustworthy but also difficult to use, since unimpor- 
tant details are mixed with significantly different read- 
ings in a jumble that is virtually impossible for the 


reader to disentangle. It may be, then, that if a critical 
report were to include ample descriptions and evalua- 
tions of each of the sources, the list of variant readings 
could best be restricted to important or musically sig- 
nificant difl'ercnces. 

If a composer changed his composition in some way 
- by reworking some passages, for example, or by 
revising the orchestration, deleting sections or rearrang- 
ing them - the editor must make an interpretative judg- 
ment about the version that he intends to publish. Such 
judgments are seldom easy to make, and there are apt to 
be valid arguments to support every possible alternative 
It does not always follow that the composer’s final 
judgment on the form his work should take must be 
respected. Compo.sers of opera in the 18th and 19lh 
centuries, for example, often wrote new arias for 
revivals and rearranged sections or roles to meet local 
conditions; in such cases, a version of the opera close to 
that of Its first performance may be most appropriate for 
the critical edition of the work (an attitude taken by the 
editors of the new edition of the works of Rossini). 
Some might argue, too, that the versions of Bruckner’s 
symphonies and Musorgsky’s operas made by Musicians 
other than the compo.scrs are to be preferred to the 
originals on aesthetic grounds, although others hold the 
view that an editor has the responsibility to present ail 
the evidence in a way that enables each reader to form 
his own opinions 

Editors must carefully consider the nature of the 
notational system originally used for the composition 
they intend to publish in order to decide how best to 
make the composer’s intentions intelligible to perfor- 
mers and scholars Such problems become more acute 
the earlier the music. But even 19th-century scores raise 
problems not easily solved. PucCini, for example, often 
wrote phra.se markings into his composing scores that 
were later translated (by someone else) into practical 
directions for bowing and articulation, the modern 
editor must accordingly decide whether to indicate his 
musical intentions (leaving the performer to adapt them 
for practical use), or to include the tonguing and bowing 
marks from the scores used at the first performances 
under the compo.ser’s supiervision (while possibly leav- 
ing the scholar or conductor in doubt about Pucani s 
original conception) 18th- or 19th-century scores 
sometimes indicate phrasing and articulation in an ab- 
breviated fashion, one or two slurs, for example, serving 
to indicate that an entire movement or section should be 
phrased in similar fashion; in such cases, an editor must 
sometimes make difficult decisions about the original 
intentions of the senbe or composer. Moreover, not all 
18th- and 19th-century performing directions mean the 
same now as they did when they were first used, and an 
editor must decide whether to leave the original mark- 
ings and explain their meanings in a footnote or prefaa^ 
or to change the markings to correspond with their 
current meaning. Following the general pnnciple that n 
IS best to present the evidence in a way that allows each 
individual to form his own judgment, the former course 
is generally to be preferred, especially since the precise 
meaning of many earlier signs of articulation and 
ornamentation may be in doubt (or may have expressed 
some ambiguity or a possibility of choice on the part ot 
the performer). 

The notational systems of music before 1 600 are so 
different from current ones that the problem of translat- 
ing them into equivalent or nearly equivalent modem 
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terms is more difficult than for later music, and in some 
cases it is insuperable. Diastematic notation of some 
medieval monophony and polyphony indicates only the 
general shape of a melody already known to the perfor- 
mers who used the manuscripts; and the notation of 
secular monophonic music in the Middle Ages and some 
early polyphony does not indicate rhythm precisely (or 
else scholars do not agree about its meaning). Modern 
editions of those repertories necessarily involve a high 
degree of speculation and subjective conjecture on the 
part of the editor. 

With later medieval and Renaissance polyphony, the 
meanings of almost all rhythmic signs are clear 
(although there is still some doubt about the precise 
significance of, say, proportional signs). But the ques- 
tion arises about how best to indicate the original longs, 
breves and semibreves in modem note values. To tran- 
scribe a breve in 16th-century polyphony as a modem 
breve, for example, may mislead modem musicians into 
supposing that the tempo of the music was very slow. 
On the other hand, to transcribe a 16th-century breve as 
a modem minim presents a note picture that is equally 
misleading in suggesting loo fast a tempo; most modern 
editions of 16th-century music thus transcribe breves 
as semibreves. For that reason modern editions arc 
traditionally said to be in a rate of reduction of 2 ; 1 
(and 1 3th- to 15th-century music is generally reduced 
by 4 1, 8 . 1 or even 16 1, depending on the period 
and style). It might be better to call such a change one of 
‘translation’ rather than of ‘reduction’, that is, the 
modern note values purportedly suggest to modern 
musicians approximately the same musical responses as 
the original notation did to earlier musicians. 

Moreover, most polyphonic music before 1600 is 
transmitted not in score but as separate parts without 
bar-lines (either laid out on two facing pages of a manu- 
script in so-called choirbook format, or in individual 
partbooks) The process of making a score from the 
parts inevitably raises the question of barring Many 
scholars have felt, however, that bar-lines imply a strong 
metrical structure, foreign to many of the musical styles 
of the late Middle Ages and the Renaissance, in which 
melodic lines unfold in irregular groupings of note 
values. To avoid this difficulty Heinrich Besseler 
devised Mensurstnche - lines that go between but not 
across the staves at regular intervals - to make clear the 
way the musical lines coincide while preserving their 
irregular rhythms. Following Besscler’s lead, many 
modern editors have used Mensurstnche in their edi- 
tions of Renaissance music, even though Lowinsky has 
shown that the earliest scores, beginning in the mid- 1 6th 
century, did in fact use regular barring across the slaves. 
Various other solutions to the problem of metrical 
organization in 15th- and 16th-century music (like 
Gombosi’s irregular bars, which in effect furnish an 
analysis of the rhythmic foreground of a composition, 
or Van Crevefs tactus wedges, small triangles placed 
above the slaves at regular intervals) have not been 
widely adopted. 

A central difficulty in preparing editions that attempt 
to reveal the composer’s intentions and yet supply 
modem musicians with versions of the music from 
which they can perform concerns the fact that com- 
posers in earlier times often left aspects of their com- 
positions incomplete in order to accommodate the 
desires and resources of varying groups of performers. 
In short, there was often a discrepancy between the way 
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a composition looked on paper and the way it sounded 
in performance. Thus composers in the 17lh and 18ih 
centuries supplied by means of figured basses more or 
less complete sets of instructions to keyboard players for 
inventing their own accompaniments, but the character 
ot the accompaniment - whether thick- or thin- textured, 
contrapuntal or homophonic, or imitative or chordal -- 
was left entirely to the judgment and good taste of 
the player, who might vary his realization according to 
the kind of instrument he played, the number and pro- 
hcicncy of the musicians he accompanied, the size and 
acoustic of the hall, and so on. Thus no ideal realization, 
equally appropriate for all circumstances, can be made; 
and Baroque composers notated their music in the most 
ethcient way possible to achieve good performances by 
leaving some options open to the performers Some 
modern editors, among them those responsible for the 
Ncue Bach-Ausgabe. have adopted the altitude that 
respect lor the composer’s intentions suggests that the 
figured basses be left unrealized, even though that 
decision makes the music more difficult of access to 
musicians not trained in Baroque performing tech- 
niques. Other modem editors, including many of those 
who make so-called performing editions’ of Baroque 
music, wntc out their realizations in four real parts that 
seem more like academic exercises than stylish and 
idiomatic versions for perfonnance. But stylish and 
idiomatic versions - like the musicianly realization by 
Thurston Dart of Purcell's Dido and Aeneass a model of 
Us kind - arc open to the charge that they arc personal 
and idiosyncratic, and not equally appropriate for all 
conditions and occasions A middle ground between the 
two extremes of a wholly idiomatic realization and a full 
contrapuntal one has also been sought by some editors, 
who supply a thin and mostly chordal accompaniment 
fashioned in a way to enable the inventive performer to 
devise a more elaborate part relatively easily, and yet 
minimally acceptable as it stands. That solution, too, is 
not completely satisfactory. 

Similar irreconcilable problems face the editor of 
music from before 1600, much of which fails to indicate 
compositional details that later came to be considered a 
part of the original conception of a work. Thus 15th- 
and 16lh-century composers omitted accidentals that 
they evidently expected performers to supply by the 
rules of Musica F^CTA. 14th- and 15th-century com- 
posers failed to make clear their precise intentions with 
regard to the way syllables of text fitted the notes. 
Throughout the Renaissance and probably earlier, cer- 
tain composers tolerated (and some may even have 
encouraged) a degree of unwritten melodic ornamenta- 
tion in performance; and most allowed and expected 
performers to score compositions for the combinations 
of voices or instruments (or both) that seemed to them 
best. The evidence of the sources seems to suggest that 
all these aspects of a composition were a part of the 
largely unwritten tradition of PERFORM INCi PRACTICE, 
that is, features of the music that the composer had not 
fixed immutably, either in writing or in his mind. Ac- 
cidentals, for example, had to be applied differently if 
certain kinds of intrumenls without a full chromatic 
compass were employed, and depending upon the kind 
and amount of ornamentation added. It seems likely that 
much music in the 1 5th century was composed without 
attempting to invent melodic lines that expressed cither 
the meaning or the formal structure of the text in all its 
details; hence singers may have been trained to apply 
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the text to music following conventions that may have 
changed from time to time and from place to place, and 
that survive only in late and partial explanations. More- 
over, most music in the Renaissance did not exploit the 
idiosyncrasies of particular instruments or of the human 
voice, and hence it can be performed - and was 
evidently intended to be performed - by varying 
combinations of musicians: unaccompanied singers, 
instrumental ensembles, some combination of the two, 
or even in arrangements for solo voice (or voices) and 
lute (or lutes). The modern editor who attempts to fix in 
writing a version acceptable to the composer or the 
performers of the time runs the nsk of misleading 
modern musicians by implying that the pnnted version 
is the only acceptable, or the best, one. On the other 
hand, the modern editor who includes only as much 
information as he can convincingly demonstrate was a 
part of the composer’s original fixed intentions may 
produce a quasi-facsimile that must be 'edited' again 
(either in writing or in performance) before it can be 
used. And there seems to be no single solution to the 
problem of editing medieval and Renaissance music that 
does not involve equally unsatisfactory compromises 
between scholarly idealism and pragmatic realism. 

The final form an edition takes must be determined in 
large part by the purpose for which it is intended, 
whether for scholars m libraries or performers in the 
concert hall. On one extreme, a facsimile of the original 
source, or a diplomatic transcription which attempts to 
translate into modem typography all the details of the 
original, will satisfy some needs better than a more 
heavily edited version. For many purposes scholars can 
work with facsimiles nearly as easily as with the original 
printed scores or manuscripts, and even performers 
have begun to realize the importance of learning to play 
directly from old notations, an exercise that illuminates 
many aspects of performing practice by forcing 
musicians to solve problems in the way their earlier 
counterparts did. So-called Urtext editions - which pur- 
port to reproduce the composer’s score without editorial 
intervention -- are a special kind of diplomatic transcrip- 
tion. The term is used chiefly in connection with 
German editions of keyboard music of the late 18th 
and early 19th centuries, for which the earliest printed 
edition (or the version in the collected works of a par- 
ticular composer) clearly offers a good reading of the 
compositions. Urtext editions gained wide acceptance 
among 20th-century musicians who were reacting 
against the heavily edited versions of the German clas- 
sics made by virtuoso performers or famous teachers of 
the late 19lh and early 20th centuries. 

At the other extreme, some editions attempt to 
include all the information necessary for a performance 
of the composition: precise tempo indications, detailed 
dynamics, phrasing and articulation markings, and so 
on, and even, for medieval. Renaissance and Baroque 
music, suggestions for scoring and ornamentation. Such 
decisions about the details of performance go beyond 
what can be demonstrated as historical truth, and at 
least some of the suggestions arc based on an intuitive 
understanding of the music, presumably on the basis of 
the editor’s superior knowledge of the style. Such edi- 
tions are as necessary and valuable as facsimiles, but 
serve different needs. Heavily edited ‘practical’ editions 
make the music immediately accessible to a wide range 
of musicians, and furnish a basis for a continuing 
scholarly dialogue about the state of knowledge of older 


performing practices. Moreover, if the editor has taken 
care to distinguish his emendations and suggestions 
from the information supplied by the original sources, 
many performing editions can at the same time satisfy 
scholarly standards. 

The purely scholarly edition, which carefully 
indicates all or at least the most important variants and 
reproduces as many of the features of the original nota- 
tion as the editor supposes are important to an under- 
standing of the composer’s intentions, has the great 
advantage of presenting all the information necessary 
for each individual to form his own judgment about any 
particular feature of the work. But that advantage is 
sometimes won at the expense of presenting a com- 
plicated note picture Moreover, scholarly editions do 
not necessarily concern themselves with those aspects of 
the score that most help the musician to prepare a 
convincing performance. Scholarly editions are thus 
sometimes difficult or impossible to use for perfor- 
ances without more or less extensive rc-cditing. Per- 
forming editions which include detailed instructions for 
phrasing, tempo and dynamics, but place little emphasis 
on variant readings and the less obviously practical 
features of the original notation often simplify the note 
picture to make the volume easier to play from, but may 
do so at the expense of including enough information to 
allow a critical user to challenge any of the editor's 
decisions Obviously the desire lo show ihc performer 
exactly what to play, without giving him confusing alter- 
natives, must to some extent conflict with the scholar’s 
desire to present all the evidence, whether or not its 
relevance is immediately clear. Moreover, performing 
editions run the risk of introducing the precepts and 
prejudices of the editor’s own time, thus ob.scunng oi 
obliterating altogether the composer’s intentions. In 
many cases, of course, a combined-purpose edition, of- 
fering enough essential source inlormation for scholars 
with enough practical advice about interpretation lor 
performers, is not only pos.siblc but desirable, and m 
fact there arc relatively few practical editions that can- 
not be used at all by scholars, or scholarly editions that 
arc impossible lo adapt for performance 

Along with establishing the best version of the notes 
of a composition, editors of vocal music must in addi- 
tion take responsibility for editing the literary text set by 
the composer. The sources of the text may need to be 
investigated separately from the sources of the music in 
an efTort lo ensure that the words appear in the lorm 
intended by the compo.ser. Moreover, whenever pos- 
sible, editors should help the scholar or performer by 
furnishing translations of obscure or difficult texts into 
languages known lo the audience for whom the edition is 
intended. In many instances, and probably more often 
than is now the case the text should be established by a 
philologist as expert in literary matters as the principal 
editor IS in musical ones 

Not the least of the editor’s tasks is lo supply the 
publisher with a clean copy of the music, carefully 
written out and ready for the printer. Copy should be 
carefully read over before being sent to a publisher, and 
editors should try to be consistent about matters of 
detail. For example, they need to adopt a standard 
policy about key signatures (whether or not lo modem- 
\i£ them); about the order of instruments in an orches- 
tral score (whether or not to retain the composers 
original layout or to follow modem conventions); about 
the transposition of orchestral instruments; about clets 
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(whether to preserve C clefs, for instance, or to make 
use only of treble, bass, and treble transposed down an 
octave); and other such apparently minor matters that, 
unattended, may needlessly delay publication or, after 
publication, will confuse those who try to play or study 
the music. Donato’s Preparing Musical Manuscript 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ, 1963) gives detailed instructions 
for copying music clearly and unambiguously; and the 
small pamphlet Editing Early Music (London, 1963), 
prepared by editors from Novello and Co., Oxford 
University Press and Stainer 8l Bell, offers excellent 
practical advice in succinct form on the preparation ot 
printer’s copy. 


2. MUSIC TO 1400. Some early chant manuscripts and 
a few sources of medieval polyphony, such as the 
Winchester Troper, indicate neither the precise pitch 
nor the rhythm for each note. Musicians who wish to 
study these repertories must work either with the 
original sources or with facsimiles. Properly speaking 
an edition cannot be made, since the sources do not 
furnish sufficient information to clarity the nature of the 
music. Scholars can get an approximate idea ol the 
music by comparing whatever versions exist of the same 
compositions in later and more fully notated manu- 
scripts, or they can make largely conjectural transcrip- 
tions, based not on verifiable evidence but on intuition 
Similarly, music originally notated in a system that 
indicates pitch clearly but not rhythm - plainchant, 
secular medieval monophony and early polyphony 
Do.ses almost insurmountable problems to the editor. 

The desire to reinstate Gregorian chant in its proper 
place m the Roman Catholic liturgy furnished the most 
important impetus to the preparation of new editions In 
the late 19th and early 2l)th centuries scholars m the 
Benedictine monastery of Solesmes in b ranee, Pothi . 
Mocuuereau and others, led the investigation which 
resulted in the publication of the Liber and many 

other chant books, and Paleographic Musicale, a series 
of facsimiles with extensive commentaries and soine 
transcriptions. To an extent the practical r^uirements 
of the liturgy have conllicied with the purely scholarly 
aims of discovering and understanding the earliest forms 
of the chants, Pothier and his circle, for example, were 
not above composing some chants and were unders and- 
ably more interested in the place of music m the liturgy 
than in historical and philological research. The liluu 
•; g,cal reforms of the Second Vatican Council wh ch 
'i reduced the importance of chant, may, paradoxita y. 

3 slunulate more Ltorically and paleographically centred 

Studies of the repertory. . Uac 

One of the central concerns of chant scholar h^ 
beJn the interpretation of rhythm. The monks of 
^Icsmes believe that all notes are equal in duraUon. in 
apposition to the mensuralists (Jeanmn. Dechevrens “nd 
others), who claim that early medieval 
indicate at least two durations, long and short. Even the 
Solesmes school, however, has not been ? 

ns interpretation of rhythm. Pothier, an accentualist , 
believed that chant should be stressed “«=or^ng W wwd 
accent, whereas his student Moequereau, whose viem 
have prevailed in the Solesmes editions, rej^ted tlw 
view that text accent is the principal Rythmic 
favour of a more complex theory that 
uito groups of two, three or more ""I®*'- S 
articulated by a stress or ictus more 
of the text. The chant editions prepared by the Solesmes 


monks are quasi-facsimiles, with indications for rhythm 
following Moequereau’s theories. That is, the music is 
written in neumes - single notes and ligatures in square 
notation - on a four-line staff using C and F clefs and 
with the rhythm indicated by various signs evolved at 
Solesmes (they are explained in more detail in the 
prefaces to most editions of the Liber usualis). This 
method of transcription has been widely accepted even 
though It does not necessarily constitute the ideal 
method for revealing the nature of the original sources 
Some scholars have modernized the forms of individual 
notes in editing chant: they write round black note heads 
(that is, present-day crotchets without stems) for 
individual notes, and tie together by a slur senes of 
notes onginally written as ligatures. 

Some editors of secular medieval monophony, such 
as VanderWerf, advocate editing the songs of trouvercs 
and troubadours in similar fashion, as a series of 
stemless note heads, neutral in rhythm. Some earlier 
scholars, notably Aubry and Beck, devised the theory 
that all or most Irouvcre songs were sung in modal 
rhythms, and they imposed their views in their editions 
of secular monophony. Editions of medieval secular 
songs have thus largely depended on an assessment of 
the nature of the rhythm, which was not clearly 
indicated by the sources While many present-day 
scholars reject the modal theories, no consensus of opin- 
ion has been reached about the best way to present the 
music, cither m neutral rhythms or in a way that leaves 
the individual scholar or performer free to make his own 

judgments .1 

None of the manuscripts containing early medieval 
polyphony - neither the I2th-cenlury Codex Calixtinus 
associated with the pilgrims of Santiago de ^^onjP^stcla 
m Spam, nor the several sources that reveal the lah- 
century repertory of the monastery of St Martial m 
Limoges indicates with certainty the rhythm of the 
music. As with chant and secular monophony, the prin- 
cipal difficulty in preparing editions ol 
involves the method devised to indicate rhythm Some 
scholars (Bruno Stablein. for 

modal rhythms on the music, others (like Theodore 
K-arp) attempted to assign particular meaning to 
notational signs, such as two-note (binary) and 

still others (notably E"«‘‘rteh Ludwig and Hig 
Angles) ofl'ered transcriptions either in free rhythm 
IhoL of plainchant. or in time values determin^ by a 
subjective^nterpretation of the sense o^he mmic 
latter sort of transcription makes^no claims to teto 
‘cal authenticity, of course, but oflers a method of per 
liirining I he music loday. tKro<..n«ri 

13th-century motets and , n-mc jn 

organa associated with the Cathedral "f ^otre Dame m 

Ik fc b... 

of Twelfth-century Polyphony msian 

been challenged ^ Bth-eentury 

Later organa in the style 01 r . . ^.j^^rly 

motets are generally but often leaves 

differentiates between lon^ and ’ that 

otSsty.es Changed so rapidly 
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during the 13th century, and why modern scholars 
disagree over the merits of editions and transcription 
methods. Moreover, much of the polyphony of the late 
12th and 13th centuries consists of compositions con- 
structed by adding lines to previously written pieces or 
by incorporating elements of pre-existent musical mater- 
ial into the new work. Two-part clausulas (composed as 
sections of organa), for example, can be transformed in 
various ways into two- or even three- or four-part 
motets with the addition of new texts and new melodic 
lines. Perhaps critical editions of this music should 
include all the available related compositions (even 
though the transformations sometimes involve consider- 
able changes of detail), a task Hans Ti.schler set himself 
in preparing an edition of the earliest motets. A central 
problem of planning such an edition is the difficulty of 
incorporating all the information from a complex of 
compositions into easily readable form. 

By the 14th century, notational systems had been 
devi.sed capable of recording unambiguously almost 
every conceivable rhythm (the French system, explained 
by Vitry, is more flexible than the Italian, and eventually 
replaced the latter everywhere in western Europe) 
Apart from solving the not inconsiderable problems of 
transcribing rhythmically difficult passages and elimin- 
ating the errors of the onginal scribes, editors of 14th- 
century music do not have to face fundamental issues 
about the meaning of notational signs that editors of 
earlier music must deal with On the other hand, 14th- 
century music does contain a number of mensuration 
signs - C, G, O and o, for example, and the letters 
that indicate Italian dmsiones - which presumably 
e.stabiish tempos and rhythmic relationships according 
to a simple arithmetical scheme. Moreover, by the end 
of the 14th century notation had become so com- 
plicated, partly through the addition of special signs 
invented to express composers' rhythmically intricate 
conceptions, that the correct rhythm is not always ea.sy 
to determine, and a transcription into modern notation 
may obscure the character of the original Thus Willi 
Apel, in his editions of late 14th-century French music, 
sometimes included alternative versions above the staves 
to clanfy details of the original notation (and his edi- 
tions have been criticized as containing errors of tran- 
senption). Some editors of 14th-century music, and 
especially of Ksorhythmic motets, attempt to offer a 
simple analysis of the structure of the music in the way 
it IS barred: that is, the cantus flrmu.s in the tenor voice 
is presented in longer bars than the faster-moving upper 
voices, and double bars or more heavily printed bar- 
lines mark off repetitions of the tenor’s rhythmic pat- 
terns or pre-existent melody. 

The convention has grown up that most music of the 
Ars Antiqua - that is, of the late 12th and early 1 3th 
centuries - be transcribed in a reduction of 8 : 1, with 
the original breve equal to a modern crotchet. Music of 
the 14th century and early 15th is generally transenbed 
in a reduction of 4:1, an onginal breve equalling a 
modem minim; Renaissance music is now often tran- 
scribed in a reduction of 2 : 1 or even with no reduction 
at all. Reducing the original note values and setting 
down the rhythms in a way intelligible to modern 
musicians and yet true to the sources are among the 
principal problems of editing medieval music, once the 
fundamental difficulties of establishing the literary text 
and the music (assembling and evaluating all the known 
sources for each composition) have been dealt with. So 


music 

little is known of the performing conventions of the 
Middle Ages that editors have (probably wisely) avoided 
adding directions for performance more detailed than 
mwiica fir la and text underlay. 

3. Music of the 15th and 16th centuries. Unlike 
medieval manuscripts, 15th- and 16th-century musical 
sources offer no fundamental ambiguities about the 
notation of rhythm, save for a few relatively unimpor- 
tant details, such as the transcription of minor color. 
(Coloration - the use of red notes or filled-in note heads 
to designate variations from normal note values - gen- 
erally indicates triplets, usually at the level of breves and 
semibreves, minor color, consisting of a blackened semi- 
breve followed by a blackened minim, however, is more 
often transcribed in dotted note values, as a dotted 
quaver followed by a semiquaver in the normal reduc- 
tion of 4 * 1, a solution challenged by some scholars.) 
One outstanding difficulty m transcribing Renaissance 
music - perhaps the chief remaining ambiguity of the 
mensural system concerns the interpretation of 
proportions, those mensuration signs that indicate 
changes of tempo or of rhythmic relationships Record- 
ing to a simple arithmetical scheme. For example, a 
number of signs designate a shift from duple to triple 
mensuration, among them ^ 2, C I and C 3 Most ot 
them indicate cither proporlio trtpla (a tempo thice 
times as fast as the onginal), or proportio sesqmahera (a 
tempo one and a half times as fast as the original, with 
three semibreves, say, ol the new tempo equal to two of 
the old), but scholars do not agree either about the 
meanings of particular signs (which may. indeed, have 
been used inconsistently by scribes) or about the solu- 
tion of particular pas.sagcs Even the simplest propor- 
tional sign. C. which designates duple proportion (note 
values twice as fast as normal), apparently did not have 
a completely fixed meaning It became the most com- 
mon mensuration sign for most late I5lh- and eail> 
16th-centurv music, and by then may merely have sug- 
gested a tempo slightly faster than C On the other hand 
not infrequently a composition was copied under the 
sign C in .some manuscripts and under C m others, but 
with the same note values, to contuse the situation 
further, a few compositions fiom the late 15th century 
arc copied under the sign C m some manuscripts and 
under C in others, but with the note values halved 
Towards the middle ol the 16th century, moreover, c 
came to identify special repertories, such as madrigals 
notated with many small values - so-called madn^ali u 
note nere or madrigah cromanci (the latter because ol 
the fast notes and not the presence of accidentals) and 
It may be argued that such compositions ought to be 
transcribed at a different rate of reduction from the 
main corpus of mid-16lh-century music. 

The designation of simple triple and duple propor- 
tions are among the least complex of the problems 
facing editors of certain repertones of Renaissance 
music. Ockeghem, for example, on occasion made use of 
extremely intricate proportional sy,stems, and Hcmnch 
Isaac's Choralis constantinus poses similarly difficult 
questions of interpretation. The meaning of the propor- 
tional signs is relatively clear when two or more are 
used simultaneously, .since the melodic lines fit together 
in only one correct way; it is more difficult to interpret 
proportional signs used successively, because there is no 
equally convincing way to prove the correctness of the 
editor's interpretative decision. In general, an editor 
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should include in his edition the original mensuration 
signs, so that the reader can challenge editorial decisions 
which, as we have seen, may affect the rate of reduction. 

As complicated as the proportional system is, how- 
ever, Its decipherment does not usually constitute an 
editor’s main problem, since most 15th- and 16th- 
century music is not notated with complicated com- 
binations of mensuration signs. Rather, the principal 
difficulties in editing most Renaissance music generally 
come about either from the uncertainty of determining 
the provenance and date of the sources, or because 
composers left many decisions to performers and hence 
did not fix them in writing. Many 15th- and 16th- 
century compositions appear in a number of manu- 
scripts and printed volumes of music. Very few of the 
sources can be shown to be in the hand of the composer, 
or even to have been prepared in a city or court at a time 
when the composer was active there Some sources date 
from after the composer’s death, and some come from 
places where he never worked In short, it is seldom 
possible to be certain that the composer himself super- 
vised the preparation of his music, or that he would have 
approved the fonn in which it appears in the sources 
The first and often the most difficult and time-consuming 
task of the editor of Renaissance music is to assemble 
and evaluate all known sources in an effort to determine 
which IS closest to the composer's conception 

Having compared the sources, established their 
relationship to one another, and dealt with all variant 
readings, the editor is still faced with the fact that most 
15th- and 16th-century music has survived in a form 
that leaves undetermined some features that were later 
considered to be a part of the composer’s original con- 
ception, notably musica fnta, text underlay and sconng 
Apparently these were aspects of the mu.sic that per- 
formers varied to meet different circumstances of per- 
formance, hence there is no single correct way of 
editing, or performing, the music (since there was no 
single ‘correct' version) As composers became more 
concerned to write a kind of music that closely reflected 
both the form and the meaning ol the texts they set, they 
began to invent melodic lines to fit .single words, phrases 
Ol even complete texts Beginning with the later works 
ol Josqum and the music of Adrian Willaert - that is, 
during the first half of the 16th century music came to 
CKpress cither the form or the content of the words, or 
both, so well that problems of text underlay cither disap- 
jxrar, or become easier to solve, especially since several 
theorists (Lanfranco, Zarlino and Stocker) set down 
rules for adding words to music. But accidentals were 
applied to written music not only following the conven- 
tions of musica ficta^ but also taking into account the 
limitations of certain instruments, and, to judge from the 
corpus of lute intabulations of vocal music published 
during the 1 6th century, personal taste. And most music 
could be sung a cappclla, or with instruments doubling 
or substituting for .singers, or played by instruments 
alone. Thus the conventions of performance during the 
Renaissance present the modern editor with a quandary 
hither he fixes in pnnt a single possible reading of a 
piece, at the risk of misleading modem scholars and 
performers by suggesting to them that his version is 
definitive’, or he leaves open all the choices that the 
composer gave performers, and risks omitting sufficient 
niformation to„allow the composition to be performed 
or even studied intelligently without being subjected to a 
lurihcr and possibly more conjectural editorial process. 


In transferring the separate parts of the original 
sour^s into modern score, the editor must dSide 
whether to use bar-lines, Memurstriche or some more 
radical procedure. The convention has grown up that 
editors should precede the actual transcription by a few 
bars m quasi-facsimile, indicating the original clefs, key 
signatures, time signatures and one or more of the 
original note shapes (to remind the user of the rate of 
reduction). Most modem editors substitute modern clefs 
(treble, bass and transposing treble) for the original C 
clefs, and indicate ligatures by square brackets above 
those notes tied together in the source, and coloration 
by interrupted brackets. 


A special problem ari.ses in transcribing the lab- 
laturcs for lute, guitar, cittern and other plucked string 
instruments that began to be copied and published in the 
16th century. Tablaturcs indicate which fingers are to be 
pressed down on the fingerboard, and in which order; 
they do not specify pitches Transcriptions into staff 
notation thus invariably limit the player's choice to an 
instrument tuned to a particular pitch Moreover, tab- 
lalures do not show how long each note is to sound, but 
merely specify when it should begin Accordingly, a 
literal transcription will obscure the part-wnting 
implied but not explicitly set down in the tablature. 
Some modern editors (Schrade, Gullino and Lcfkoff, for 
example) have published 16th-century lute music on 
single staves, in the manner of guitar music, but the 
preferred method of transcription (recommended, for 
example, by the colloquium on lute music sponsored by 
the Centre National de la Rcchcrche Scientifique in 
Pans in 1957, and described in the report on the meet- 
ings, Le luth ei sa musique CNRS Neuilly-sur-Seine 
1957) IS to wntc out the implied contrapuntal texture on 
two slaves, as in keyboard music, even though such a 
procedure may occasionally produce results that cannot 
be played literally on the instrument for which it was 
intended (for example, when one note is sustained 
against another, although both must be played on the 
same string). 


4. Music l ROM 1600 to 1750. Some of the more diffi- 
cult editorial problems of medieval and Renaissance 
music do not apply to music written after 16(K). The 
editor of Baroque music need not, for example, concern 
himself with the propriety of adding bar-lines when 
transfonning sets of parts into score, for the convention 
of the bar-line was firmly established in the 1 7th century 
(even though it was often applied inconsistently; the 
editor must decide whether to preserve the details of the 
source or adopt modem conventions). Baroque sources 
generally indicate more clearly than earlier manuscripts 
and printed books how the syllables of text are to be 
added to the notes in vocal music; and accidentals arc 
more copiously supplied in Baroque than in earlier 
sources (Donington’s A Performer s Guide to Baroque 
Music explains in detail how different Baroque conven- 
tions concerning accidentals were from modern prac- 
tice, he ofl'ers excellent advice on translating these 
discrepancies into sound editorial policy). 

Some of the problems of editing Baroque music, 
however, are in principle no different from those facing 
editors of earlier music. The first, that of assembling, 
comparing and evaluating all known sources of a com- 
position, remains. In many cases, the process of iden- 
tifying the best source is easier for Baroque than for 
earlier music, because more autographs and more edi- 
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tions supervised by the composers themselves survive 
(which is not to say that source evaluation is any less 
important). The recent study of the sources of Bach's 
cantatas has forced a revision of the chronology of those 
works; the continuing evaluation of Handel’s manu- 
scripts will certainly produce versions of his music 
closer to his own conception than those now available; 
and similar investigations, not yet undertaken, of the 
manusenpt sources of music by other composers (for 
example Schiit/) may lead to reassessment of both the 
modern editions and the chronological order of their 
works. Moreover, critical editions of compositions in 
certain genres - 17th- and 18th-century opieras and 
cantatas, for example - can be made only after a search 
for concordances among many manuscripts hitherto 
little studied On the other hand, autographs, authorized 
copies, and early printed editions of music by Bach, 
fiandel and Schiitz necessarily constitute the principal 
core of material used in the preparation of critical edi- 
tions of their works. |ust as. for instance, the 28 volumes 
of manuscripts from Marc- Antoine Charpcntier’s own 
library, now in the Bibliotheque Nationalc, or the three 
sets of grands motets (two manuscript and one printed) 
by Michel-Richard de Lalande, will inevitably become 
the most important sources for critical editions of the 
works of those composers. 

Certain features of Baroque music create cditonal 
difficulties special to that period, notably the realization 
of figured basses, the indication (or otherwise) of wholly 
or partly unwritten traditions of ornamentation, and the 
interpretation of directions about performance that are 
inconsistently applied. There is no completely satisfac- 
tory solution to the dilemma posed by the presence of a 
figured bass, given that composers intended performers 
to prepare their accompaniments them.selves and to vary 
them according to inclination and performing condi- 
tions. The modern editor may choose to leave the 
figured (or unfigured) bass unrealized, following the 
composer's intentions but possibly hindering a satisfac- 
tory performance of the work by insufficiently trained 
modern performers He may choose to realize it in what 
he takes to be a stylistically authentic manner, in which 
case his version may be not only subjective and idio- 
syncratic, but also possibly inappropriate for some 
circumstances and misleading to performers who may 
(mistakenly) take it as definitive He may choose to offer 
a very simple accompaniment, indicating the correct 
harmonies and arranged in a way to facilitate a more 
elaborate version by an inventive performer; but that 
solution leaves him open to charges that he is unimagin- 
ative and insensitive to the style of the music Too many 
editors prepare a thick, full accompaniment in four real 
parts, which demonstrates their proficiency at academic 
counterpoint but does not supply an adequate version 
for intelligent performers 

The convention has grown up that signs used to 
indicate graces - ornaments on a single note or used to 
connect two notes, such as trills, mordents, turns, ap- 
poggiaturas and the like - should be left in modern 
editions as they were in the sources, with some explana- 
tion of their meaning, if need be, added by the editor in 
footnotes or prefaces. That solution seems to be prefer- 
able to the writing-out of such ornaments, not only 
because of possible ambiguities in interpreting obsolete 
signs (and ambiguities inherent in the .signs themselves), 
but also it preserves the psychological difference be- 
tween understanding a note as principal or as decora- 


tion. If further ornaments are added by editors, they 
should be clearly distingui.shed from the originals, by 
the use of brackets or a different typeface or by some 
other means. No similar convention about divisions or 
passaggi longer melodic variations pierformed in some 
circumstances by Baroque musicians - has grown 
up. Some editors print their own alternative, highly 
decorated versions of, for example, Italianate slow 
movements (where such divisions were commonly 
atiplied, and may even have been obligatory) above the 
staff, in the manner of Telemann's Methodische 
Sonateny where alternative versions, highly decorated, 
arc supplied for specimen movements of almost every 
sort. Some editors suggest in a footnote or preface that 
such divisions ought to be added, but make no specific 
suggestions; others merely print the simple version 
without comment. Editors of Baroque operas, on the 
other hand, seldom include propo.sals for the vaned 
repeal sections expected of singers in da capo anas or 
suggest which phrase-endings in recitatives can or 
should be sung with appoggialuras (as for example is 
done in the Ncue Mo/art-Ausgabc). 

Directions for performance dynamics, phrase 
markings and the like - arc often entered inconsistently 
into Baroque sources. One or two slurs may sutficc to 
suggest how an entire section should be phrased, a 
rhythm may be dotted for the initial bar and left plain 
for the rest of the section; a section marked p may imply 
that the previous section needs to be played forte In 
such cases an editor is doubtless justified in making 
explicit what probably were the implicit intentions of the 
composer. But in his zeal for consistency he must guard 
against making interpretative decisions that arc properly 
within the province of the individual performer. Thus he 
ought not to re.solvc some kinds of inconsistency that 
are open to more than one acceptable manner of perform- 
ance. Passages in which triplets coincide with dotted 
figures, for example, ought to be left as they were in the 
original score, since there is room for disagreement 
about which rhythm should predominate or whether the 
two should sound simultaneously Similarly, it may be 
prudent to leave unmodified upbeat figures in which the 
first note should almost certainly be played short since 
disagreement is often possible about the ‘correct’ resolu- 
tion of such passages, some discretion in the matter may 
well have been left to the Baroque performer. To write 
out passages where ovcrdolting is implied or where 
notes inegales are appropriate (in 17th- and 18th- 
century French music, and music influenced by French 
practice) would be even more questionable, but the wise 
editor will indicate clearly the possibility of alterations 
to the printed score in small notes or rhythmic symbols 
above the staff, a preface, or footnotes, and not ob.scure 
the onginal notation. 

5. Music from 1750 to thf. preshni day. Late 18th- 
and 19th-century composers marked their scores much 
more completely than earlier composers had done 
Beethoven best represents this new attitude towards 
wntten music: he specified dynamics, phrasing and 
articulation, and even attempted to fix tempo precisely 
with the aid of the newly invented metronome (more 
precise than the measurements by heartbeat, walking 
speeds or pendulums used by some Baroque theorists) 
Most later composers followed his example by prepar- 
ing their scores in so detailed a way that virtually every 
decision about performance was set down in writing, 



leaving performers merely to follow their instructions. 
The composers' care m controlling the details of their 
work, also affects the role of the editor, who is called 
upon to make many fewer musical judgments. Indeed, 
the new relationship between written music and the way 
it was intended to be performed constitutes the biggest 
single difTercnce between editing music written after the 
late 18th century and earlier music. 

Since an editor of late 18th- or 19th-century music 
may often hope to discover the composer's intentions 
with regard to the smallest details of the score, he must 
be doubly on his guard to identify the best possible 
source on which to base his edition. This goal is not 
always easy lo accomplish, partly because so few basic 
bibliographical works - necessary lo idcntil'y and locate 
copies of compositions deal with the 19th century. 
Moreover, in some genres (such as early 19th-century 
German opera) full scores were never published, and 
manuscript copies have either been lost or are difficult 
lo locate. Even when autographs, authorized copies or 
first editions supervised by the composer exist, an editor 
must still sometimes reconcile contradictory evidence 
found m apparently equally reliable sources Thus the 
three versions of .some of C’hopin's music published in 
various Eluropean cities during his lifetime include sig- 
nificantly different readings; there .seems lo be no way to 
determine which source most reliably records the com- 
poser's intentions In dealing with longer works, like 
operas, where cuts or conflations of two or more ver- 
sions (often originally made to suit particular singers or 
opera-house circumstances) have become traditional 
even though they distort the composer's ideas, editors 
can sometimes exert a crucial influence in correcting a 
corrupt situation 

Since late 1 8th- and 19th-ccniury scores were so 
frequently issued m a form that suggests the composer’s 
expectations are fully explained, editors must take extra 
precautions, too, lo mark clearly those compositions or 
passages from compositions that are not fully written 
out, or where the performer still has options from which 
to choose 1 hus the editor of Mozart’s piano concertos 
should make his readers aware of the fact that the piano 
parts include some abbreviations (.simple chords where 
arpeggios were probably intended, passages in slow 
movements that should he ornamented, figured basses 
during tuliis, and the like). Moreover, the editor should 
alert the performer or scholar to the passages where 
caden7.a.s or ‘lead-ins' may be added, and to the sorts of 
cadenza that might he stylistically appropriate. 
Similarly, editors of 19th-century operas should explain 
the conventions that permitted singers to decorate ihcir 
lines, and perhaps they should even indicate where and 
how such decoration might be applied. 

As 19ih-cemury scores arc .so fully marked, editors 
niu.sl serve the same function as copy-editors of prose, 
that IS, they must try to make the work as consistent 
Within Itself as they can in an effort to clarify the com- 
poser’s real intentions. Thus, if a passage is written 
differently when it repeats (if, for example, the first 
theme group in a sonata-allegro form has dynamics or 
articulation different in the recapitulation from those in 
the exposition), the editor must decide whether or not 
the differences are intentional; if they are merely over- 
•'ighis on the composer's part, he must reconcile them or 
at least call attention lo them in a footnote. An editor 
niust also consider carefully whether or not lo modify 
passages where the composer’s intentions apparently 
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had to be modified to take into account the limitations of 
the instruments for which he was writing, limitations 
that do not exist on present-day instruments. Thus the 
editor of Beethoven’s symphonies must decide whether 
lo adjust those passages where notes were omitted that 
are impossible to play on a hand horn but entirely 
feasible on a modem valve horn. In ‘correcting’ such 
passages, an editor might argue that he is following 
scrupulously the composer’s real intentions, even while 
departing from his explicit instructions Such ‘im- 
provements must be made sparingly, and must be 
clearly marked as editorial additions, however, for such 
a hne of reasoning easily leads to over-confidence and 
encourages an editor to suppose that he knows more 
than the composer 
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Gesamtawigahen (Kassel, 1967) 

E E Lowinsky ‘^itonal Problems’, 7'he Medici Codex of I'sIH 
(Chicago and London, 1968) 

A Mendel 'Some Ambiguities of the Mensural System', Studies in 
Music History Essays for Oliver Strunk {Ptmeeion, 1968), 137 
T G Gcorgiades, cd Mttsikalische Edition im H andel des historischen 
Bewusstseins (Kassel, 1971) 

H VanderWerf The Chansons of the Troubadours and Trouvdes 
(Ulrcchl, 1972) 

R Doninglon A Performer’s Guide lo Baroque Music {LoTuiim,\9iy) 
P G Gossett ‘The Mensural System and the Choralks Consiantmus', 
Studies in Renaissance and Baroque Mush in Honor of Arthur 
Mendel iKuiii^el and Hackensack, 1974), 71- 107 

HOWARD MAYER BROWN 

Editio Musica Budapest. Hunganan firm of music pub- 
lishers. It was founded on I July 1950 as Zenemukiado 
Vallalat, the successor of the Hungarian music publish- 
ing companies Rozsavolgyi es Tarsa, Rozsnyai, Kalman 
Nador, Ferenc Bard, Magyar Korus (publishers of 
choral music) and Imre Csercpfalvi (the youngest of 
them). Editio Musica is now the only music publishing 
firm in Hungary, in accordance with the socialist re- 
organization of economic life. 

The first publication was the first book of Bartok's 
Gyermekeknek (‘For children’), which represented the 
guiding principle of the enterprise: ‘to serve Hungarian 
music, particularly music for the training of musicians 
and the education of the common man wishing to im- 
prove and advance his or her knowledge'. The first 
managing director, Laszlo Korvin, and the artistic 
director, Andras Rekai, had to rely on ‘outworkers’ for 
editorial and similar work; but in 1953 the firm 
acquired its own printing works and thus was able to 
make long-term plans and cooperate with music 
publishing companies outside Hungary. In 1955 Bela 
Tardos, a professional pianist and composer, was ap- 
pointed director; he organized the editorial side into two 
separate departments, one for music and another for 
musical literature, and encouraged the employment of 
professional musicians with practical ability and theor- 
etical knowledge. From the 1960s connections were 
established with similar undertakings abroad, and in 


1961 Laszlo Eosze was appointed deputy director and 
artistic manager. After the death of Bela Tardos (1967) 
Laszlo Sarlos was appointed director. 

The firm is active in six main areas: publishing con- 
temporary Hungarian music; early music, particularly 
from the Esterhazy Archives now in the National 
Szechenyi Library, the main senes being Musica Rinata; 
major Hungarian works, including early Hungarian 
music and a new complete edition of Liszt; modem 
Hungarian classics, including works by Bart 6k, 
Dohnanyi, Kodaly and Leo Weiner, and a senes edited 
by the Bartok Archive of the Hungarian M usicological 
Institute; educational works (the best-known aspects of 
the company); and musical literature, notably the col- 
lected editions of wntings by Bartok and Kodaly, the 
folk music collections edited by La.szlo Lajtha, and 
Mclodiarum Hunganae Medii Aevi edited by Benjamin 
Rajeezky. 

Editio Musica Budapest has exchange arrangements 
with Boosey & Hawkes (London, Pans and Bonn), 
Eulenburg (Zurich), Suvini Zcrboni (Milan) and 
Universal (Vienna). ^ wlissImann 

Editions, historical. The term ‘histoncal edition' may be 
applied to any mu.sic publication that is devoted to a 
past repertory. The class of historical edition most valu- 
able for the study of original versions of past music is 
the ‘scholarly’ or ‘critical' edition Prepared on the basis 
of a critical evaluation of all known primary sources, 
this class of edition is designed to present the most 
authoritative authentic version of its contents, with 
editorial material clearly distinguished from the 
original The scholarly edition may be contrasted with 
the ’practical' or ‘performance' edition, which is usually 
produced from unstated or secondary sources and may 
incorporate additions or changes designed to help the 
modern performer. 

Histoncal editions are subdivided here according 
to content. ‘Collected editions’ refer to those pub 
lications that present a complete repertory, either the 
complete works of a single composer (also known as a 
‘complete edition’ or ‘Gesamtausgabc’) or those multi- 
volume series in which the majonly of individual 
volumes present a unified mu.sical repertory derived 
from the same or from closely related original sources 
(also known as ‘Denkmaler’ or ‘monuments’) 
‘Anthologies' refer to historical publications of selec- 
tions and excerpts from a variety of mu.sical souices, 
these arc subdivided into ‘small anthologies’ and ‘exten- 
ded anthologie.s' (containing five or more volumes pub- 
lished over a period of five or more years) 

Facsimile scries (not, strictly speaking, editions), in 
which sources are reproduced with or without ad- 
ditional editorial comment, are included under collected 
editions of music and collected editions of theoretical 
works. 

See also Anthokkjy 

t Introduction 2 Single-composer complete c<litions. 3 Other col- 
lected editions 4 Collected editions of theoretical works 5 
Anthologies; (i) Extended (ii) Small vocal (iii) Small instrumental (i') 
Small general. 

L INTRODUCTION. 

(/) Historical editions to cI850. Until the second half of 
the 18th century music publications were devoted prin- 
cipally to new or nearly new works. When an older 
work was printed, it was almost certainly one that was 
suffiaently popular to have remained in the performing 
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repertory of the locality of the publication: for instance, 
works of Palestrina were still printed in 1689 in Rome 
{RISM 1689'), and Tudor church music was published 
as late as 1641 in London (164P). The awakening 
interest in music of the past which produced the first 
modern histories of music also led to the first true 
historical editions, and it is significant that early writers 
of music histories also edited historical music collec- 
tions (Burney's La musica che si canta . . nella 
Cappella pontificia (1771) and Martini’s Esemplare, 
ossia Saggio ... di contrappunto (1774-5)). Paralleling 
this interest in the revival of forgotten music was the 
recognition that music of the past still in use ought to be 
presented accurately in its own terms, and editors began 
to search out original sources m order to produce auth- 
entic readings. Larly examples of such editions arc 
Boyce's Cathedral Music (176(L63) and Arnold’s pub- 
lication of the same name (1790). The same interest in 
an accurate musical text also led to efforts to produce 
uniform editions of the entire musical works of favourite 
individual composers. The first of these, also edited by 
Arnold, was intended to comprise the works of Handel, 
but was never completed (1787-97). Other early com- 
plete-works editions similarly remained unfinished. 
Mo/art (1798-9 and 1798 1806), Haydn (1802-43), 
dementi (1803 19), Beethoven (1828 45), Schubert 
((■1835) and again Handel (1845 58). 

Apart from these unsuccessful attempts at complete 
editions, most historical editions ol' this period were 


scholars, for these reasons, early historical editions are 
useful today less for their content than as illustrations of 
the history of music scholarship. 

(«■) Historical editions clH50~cl950. A second phase in 
the development of historical editions may be said to 
have started around the mid- 1 9th century, characterized 
by the publication of large collected editions in which 
completeness became the nile rather than the exception, 
and by publications in which the criteria of modern 
editing began to be established. The new phase was first 
apparent in collected editions of single composers. In 
1851 the Bach-Gcsellschaft issued the first volume of a 
critical edition of Bach's complete works, inaugurating 
an era of vigorous activity in complete editions that 
lasted until World War 11. A very large number of these 
were published by Breilkopf & Hartel in Leipzig, with 
initiation dates as follows: Bach (1851), Handel (1858), 
Palestrina (1862), Beethoven (1862). Mendelssohn 
(1874), Mo/arl (1877), Chopin (1878), Schumann 
(1880), Grclry (1884), Schubert (1884), Schvitz (1885), 
Lassus (1894), Berho? (1899), Schein (1901), Victoria 
(1902), Haydn (1907) and Brahms (1926). Other sets 
attaining completion or substantial proportions during 
this period arc. Purcell (1878), Swcelmck (1894), 
Rameau (1895), Obrechl (1908), Josquin Desprez 
(1921), Scheldt (1923), Monteverdi (1926), Monte 
(1927), Musorgsky (1928), M Praetorius (1928), Lully 
(1930), Byrd (1937) and Pergolesi (1939), as well as 


small anthologies conlammg vocal polyphony from the 
16th century onwards Instrumental anthologies began 
to appear around the turn of the century m smallct 
quantity, they include Cartier's L'art du violon (1798) 
and dementi's Selection of Practical Harmony (1801 
15). By the early I9th century the success of the small 
historical anthology was such that more cKicnsive pub- 
lications and senes began to appear, such as Latrohe s 
Selection of Sacred Music (lHOb-25) and the Auswaltl 
\'orzuy:hclicr Musik-^crke in ^ehundener Schreibarl, 
published in 16 volumes under the auspices of the 
Koniglichc Akadcmic dcr Kiinste in Berlin (1835 41). 

A few early editors prepared anthologies with quite 
specific limitations, thereby foreshadowing the future 
development of the historical edition Burney's collec- 
tion cited above presents only music performed m the 
papal chapel dunng Holy Week, and Vincent Novcllo s 
I he Fitzmlliam Musk (1825) confines itself to works 
of Italian composers found in manuscript in the 
I'll/wilham Museum A geographically selected reper- 
tory i.s presented in Cichocki's Chants d cf'lise . des 
emetens compositeurs polonais (1838 9), and a special 
and cohesive repertory is singled out in F. H. von der 
Hagen’s Minnesinger (1838-61). The second volume of 
Crotch’,s Specimens of Various Stvies (rl807 9) may 
he considered the first history of music in examples. 

Bdilonal criteria did not, properly speaking, exist 
during this early period. Each editor lollowed his own 
judgment, which was often tempered by an assumption 
that the integrity of the source could be superseded by 
his own more advanced musical knowledge. For 
instance, having made an agreeable piano accompani- 
ment from a figured bass line, an early editor could sec 
no reason to encumber his edition with the now un- 
necessary figuration. He was also likely to accept a 
single source as authoritative in attributions, and rarely 
sought out concordant sources, l^'urthermore, many 
a,spects of early notation were clarified only by later 


several smaller complete presentations, such as Adam 
de la Halle (1872) and Machaul (1926) While some 
senes failed to attain their goal of completeness (such as 
the Lassus edition of 1894 1926, which ceased before 
publishing any masses, and the Haydn edition of 1907- 
33, abandoned after 11 volumes), most arc at least 
reasonably complete, and many remain the standard 
reference editions of today 
Collected editions of other kinds also first appeared 


during this penod. An early example of the new type 
which became a model for later publications is 
Chry Sander’s Denkmalcr dcr Tonkunst (1869 71). Two 
features of this edition that have become standard in 
later large-scale publications arc the use of different 
editors for individual volumes, coordinated by a general 
editor, and sub-scries (in this case, the complete works 
of Corelli and Carissimi, proposed, but not completed in 
this senes). Eilncr's more extensive Publikationen 
alterer praktischer und theoretischer Musikwerke 
(1873 1905) shows the same tendency to completeness 
within individual volumes or sub-senes, several of its 
volumes being devoted to complete 16th-century pnnted 
sources. Less praiseworthy is his double numbering 
system (volume and Jahrgang), a practice used widely in 
later collected editions and one that has created con- 


fusion for both librarians and researchers. 

The repertory of collected editions is generally 
limited, often to a specific geographical region. Denkma- 
ler deutscher Tonkunsk initiated in 1892 by a commit- 
tee of German musicians including Chrysander, 
Brahms, Spitta, Joachim and Helmholtz, with the sup- 
port of the German government, was the first 
national series. It was soon followed by the Denkmaler 
Jer Tankun.u m Osterreich (1894). also support^ by 
govcmmenl funds, under Ihe general editorship of 
Guido Adler. So predominant did the geopphiMl 
ortenuUon of senes become that many bibhopphic 
lists of historical ediUons observe a subdivision by 
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ountry (as in the excellent listing by Basso cited below). 

Along with complete- works series and other kinds of 
ollected edition, the older anthology type, and par- 
icularly the extended anthology of five or more 
/olumes, continued to appear, exemplified by the well- 
cnown publications of Proske (Musica divina, 1853- 
39) and Maldcghem {Tresor musical, 1865 --93). These 
ind other anthologies remained for decades the only 
modem sources of a sizable body of music, particularly 
the Renaissance repertory, not then available in com- 
plete works or collected editions, and many have still 
not been completely superseded. 

The growing awareness in this period that a modem 
edition should mirror the composer’s intention in terms 
of his own time rather than repaint it in terms of the 
editor’s time is demonstrated by the development of 
more sophisticated techniques of editing. Although the 
individualistic and intuitive approach continued to be 
used, editors increasingly felt it important to indicate 
original notation (such as ligatures and continuo 
figures), note editorial changes, and compare and 
evaluate sources. 

{Hi) Recent historical edittons. A new phase in historical 
editions started shortly after World War II with a strong 
upsurge in the number of new publications and a re- 
newal of activity in many dormant senes This growth 
can be attnbuted partly to the solid foundation laid by 
earlier historical editions, which had to some extent 
facilitated the rapid growth of the study of historical 
musicology Another important factor is the advance in 
reprographic techniques, which has enabled scholars to 
consult a variety of widely distributed sources by means 
of relatively inexpensive microfilms or prints, and pub- 
lishers to produce editions and facsimiles more econo- 
mically as well as to reprint important earlier editions 
for wider distnbution. 

An important trend in recent years has been the 
reassessment of many older complete-works sets, lead- 
ing in some cases to revised editions (e g the works of 
Purcell, rev. 2/1961 -, and Victoria, rev 2/ 1 965 ) and 
in others to the appearance of supplementary senes 
containing material omitted in earlier series (c.g. Hess’s 
14-volume supplement to the old Beethoven edition and 
the Leipziger Ausgabe of Mendelssohn’s works). But the 
most important result of cntical re-examination has 
been the commencement of entirely new complete edi- 
tions under the direction of international committees of 
scholars, such as the new complete works of Bach 
(initiated in 1954), Handel (1955), Mozart (1955), 
Beethoven (1961), Schubert (1964) and Berlioz (1967). 
Most of these new editions propose a broader coverage 
than their predecessors, including such material as the 
composer’s arrangements of other works, early ver- 
sions, sketches, documentary or pictorial biographies, 
and facsimiles. 

Numerous other complete- works senes have ap- 
peared in recent years for composers whose works have 
not previously been published in this way. Many are 
extensive separate publications (e.g. the complete edi- 
tions of several Russian composers published by the 
Moscow State Music Publishers), while others are em- 
bedded in other collected editions, distributed at random 
like the Morales edition in Monumentos de la musica 
espahola, or in proper sub-series such as the Berwald 
edition in Monumenta musicae svecicae. Extremely im- 
portant in this last category is Corpus mensurahilis 


musicae, a collected edition devoted mainly to complete 
editions of medieval and Renaissance composers. 

Activity in the publication of other collected editions 
has paralleled that in complete editions: many older sets 
or parts of sets are appearing in revised editions, and 
many new series have been inaugurated. A high propor- 
tion of these select a coverage limited by geographic or 
chronological bounds, including several new national 
sets as well as a growing number devoted to smaller 
local divisions, such as territories, counties or cities. 

Three types of publication previously found only 
occasionally arc now appearing in increasing quantity. 
The first is the edition that includes both editorial infor- 
mation needed by the scholar and that required for a 
modem performance, while retaining the relatively inex- 
pensive format of the typical performing edition. Early 
examples of this type are Das Chorwerk (initiated in 
1929) and Hortus musicus (1936), and two among a 
host of recent senes are Le pupitre (1967) and Musica 
da camera (1972) 7'he second type of publication 
enjoying greater popularity is the fac.simile scries 0f the 
few that can be cited from the previous period, pnly 
Paleographic mustcale (1889) attained substantial size, 
a more recent example is Veroffentlichun^en mittelaltcr- 
licher Musikhandschnften (1957) A third type of 
modem publication which was rare in earlier periods is 
the extended senes devoted exclusively to music theory, 
either editions of the original (as in Corpus senptorurn 
de musica, 1950 ), translations (as in Miisu Theory 
I'ranslatwn Series, 1963 ) or facsimiles (as in 
Documenia musicologica, 1st ser., 1951 ) 

Editorial techniques used in modern historical edi- 
tions are discussed m EntTING A critical commentary 
(or textual commentary; in German Kntischer Bericht 
or Reviswnshcncht) is generally provided to discuss any 
pertinent aspects of the original .source(s) that cannot 
conveniently he incorporated into the printed musical 
text; this is frequently issued as a separate publication 
The need for additional commentary will vary according 
to the nature of the music concerned, as, for example, 
translations of texts in obsolete languages, evaluation of 
multiple sources, inclusion of related music (e g the 
model of a parody mass), thematic lists of related works, 
comments on performing problems, biographies of 
obscure composers and facsimiles of original .sources 

2 SiN<Ji.L-rt)MP()si R ( oMPLFiT PDiiiONs Afi attempi has been made to 
list the maior complete editions, including those that from their titles 
appear to have been intended us such Also included arc editions of a 
composer’s complete works in a particular medium if these comprise 
almost his entire output The complete editions of minor composers 
which form <mly part of a volume have been omitted T itles (omitling 
the composer’s name), editor(s) (il Ihcy arc named on the (itle-pagc;, 
sponsoring orpani/ation(s land publication details as they appear in the 
edition arc given If no more volumes arc to be published, the date of 
the last volume and the total number of volumes in the edition is 
provided, the total number of volumes is not given if the edition i.s 
complete in one volume, or if the edition is still in progress (The details 
of publication for Russian editions arc in some cases incomplete ) 

Abcl,C’ ^ Kompoutumen. gi’sammell neueingenchlct.ed W Knape 
(Cuxhavcn- Kna|>e, 195K 74), critical commentary pubd separately 
Adam dc la Halle Oeuvres i ample tes {poesies etmu.uques),cd t. dc 

Cou,sscmaker. Society dc.s Sciences, dcs Lettres ct dcs Arts, Lillc 
(Pans Durand Sl Pcdonc-Lauricl, 1872/^?! 965) 

Agncola, A : Opera omnia, ed. F, R Ixrncr, CMM, xxii/1 5 (1%1 
70), 5 vols 

Alain, J L'oeuvre d'orgue (Pans Lcduc. 1943- 6), 3 vols 
Albert, Prince Consort: The CoHected Compositions, ed W. G Cusins 
(Lomdon' Mct/lcr, '>18H2/«I969) 

Albinoni, T.. Gesamtausgahe der Jnstrumenialmusik, cd W Kolncdcr 
(Berg. Amadeus, 1974--), unnumbered ser. 

Arcadelt, J . Opera omnia, ed A Seay, CMM, xxxi/l 10(196.5 -71), 
10 vols. 



Asola. O.- Opera omnia, ed G. Vecchj, AnlM 1 . Monumenta veronenxia 
n (1963-) 

Bach. J S ■ Werke, Bach-Gescllschafl, Leipzig (Leipzig- BreilkoDf & 
Hand, 1851 99/ A? 1 947), 61 volb in 47 Jg 
Neue Ausgahe samtlicher Werke, Johann-Scbaslian-Bach-InMitul. 
Gottingen, and the Bach-Archiv, Leipzig (Kassel and Basle 
B&renrciler. 1954 ), <*86 vols planned, in 8 ser , suppl , critical 
commentary pubd separately 

Bakfark, B Opera omma. ed I Hoiiuilya and 1) Benko (Budapest 
Iiililio Musica, 1 976-), 6 vols planned 
Banchieri, A Opera omnia, ed G Vecchi, Ant Ml, Monumenta hono~ 
nicnsia, xii (1963 ) 

Burbmganl after the Barbireau edition was published, Barbircuu and 
Barbingant were found to be two composers Sec Barbireau below 
Barbireau, J , Opera omnia, ed B, Meier, CMM, vii/1-2 (1954- 7), 2 
vols , inci collected works ol Barbingant 
Beethoven. L van Collected Works {MxenreA llaslingei, 1828 -45)(inc . 
mi.ssing 3rd and 4ih ser and all after I Ith] 

Sammtlivhe Compositionen emte volistandige Gesamtausj^ahe, ed 
F Liszt and C Geissicr (Wolfcnbiiitel Holle, ‘’1857 69) [me] 
Werke vollsiandiffc knlistb durchgesehene uherall hereihtigtc 
Ausgahe (Leipzig Brcitkopf & Hartel, 1862 88/A?), in 25 ser 
Supplemenie :ur Gesamtausgahe, ed W Hess (Wiesbaden 
Breitkopf & Hartel, 1959 71), 14 vols 
Werke, ed J Schmidl-Gorg, Bcclhoven-Archiv. Bonn (Munich 
and Duisburg- llenlc, 1961-), ^4() vols planned, m 14 ser 
Bcnevoli,0 Operaomnia,cd L Feiningei.SociciasDniversalisSanctae 
Ccciliae('rrcnl. 1 966- ), some vols duplicated in Monumenta lilurgiac 
polychonilis Sanclae hiclesiae Romanae 
Berlioz, H IFVr/Le. ed C’ Malherbe and F Weingartner (Leipzig and 
elsewhere Brcitkopf & Hartel, 1899 1907/ A?), 20 vols in 18 sci 
|itic j, rcpi with addl items 

New Fdilion of the ( ompletc Works, cd M Macdonald, Berlioz 
CVnlen.iry C'ominilloc, London, and ( ulousic (nilbcnkian 
Foundation Lisbon (Kassel and elsewhere Barenreiter. 1967 ) 
25 vols planned, m 7 sei 

Beiwald.F A Samtlu heWerkeiC omp/e/e M orA:\, Beiwald Kommitten. 

MMS, 2nd ser (1966 ), 25 vols planned 
Billings, W Complete Works, M Nathan, American Musicological 
Society, C oloriial Societv ol Massacluiselts. Boston (C harloltesvillc 
11 of Virginia Press, 1977 ) 

Boccherini, I Leopere{omplete,^i\ P Carmircili, Istituto Italianopci 
la Storia dcllu Musica (Rome, 1 970 ) 

Body, API' Oeuvres iompleies pour argue ed A CiasU>uc N 
Dufouru) (Pans Bornemanii, i I95H 74) 

Bohm. li Samtlu he Werke, Cii J Wolgasl, Verofl'cntlichungen dcs 
KirchenmuMkalischen Instituls dcr Fvangclisch-Lutherischen 
Landeskirchc in Sachsen, i. iii (Leipzig BreiikopI & Hartel 1927 
32, Wiesbaden, rev 2/1952 63 cd Cl Wolgasl and H Kummerling). 
2 vols rev 111 4 vols 

Boyvin, J Oeuvres tompletes d orgue cd A Guilmant and A Pirro, 
Archives dcs maiires de Torgue. vi (Pans Durand, 1905'A?1972) 
Brahms, J Samiluhe Herke, ed H Gal (vols i x) and K Mandy- 
czewski (xi xxvi), (iescllschalt dcr Miisikfrcundc, Vienna (Leipzig 
Brcitkopf & Hartel. 1926 7 7?), 26 vols 
Brassarl. J Opera omnia, cd K t Mixler, CMM, xxxv 1 2 (1965 
7 1 ), 2 vols 

Bruckner, A Samilu he Werke kniiKche Gesamiamgahe, cd R Haas 
and A Orel, Nationalbiblioihek, Vienna, and Internationale 
Bruckncr-Gesellschiitt (Vienna, 1930^ 37, and I eipzig. 1938 , 
Musikwisscnschaftlichcr Vcrlag, 1930 44)/?). some with critical 
commentary line], Vienna, rev 2 1951 cd I Nowak, mcl rc\ 
ol some vois pubd in Isi edn 

Bruhns, N G'esami Ausgahe der Werke, ed f . Stem, FDM, 2nd .ser , 
Schleswig-Holstein and Hansesiadte, i ii (1937-9), 2 vols [me ) 
Brumel. A Ofwra omma, ed B Hudson. CMM, v/l 6(1969-72), 6 
vols 

Buxtehude, I ) WVr^e.ed W (niililt (vols i n), O Harmsdii iv). H 
Trede (\ vii). A Adrio and D Kilian (vm ). Glaubensgcmeinde 
lignno (I i\) (Klecken, later Hamburg Hgrino, 1925 58//?l977) 
Byrd. W The Collet ted Vocal Works (vols xviii-xx, devoted to kbd 
m\iiK, as The Collected Works], ed E H Fcllowcs (l.ondon Stainer 
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W r « I A r Gesummtumgahe, cd 

^ a Tn ^ Brahms, A Franchommc.F Liszt. C Remcckc and F, 
Rudorff (Leipzig Brcitkopf & Hartel. 1878 1902), 14 vols sunnl 
critical commentary sometimes pubtl separately ' 

l>Biela wx,ysnk,e\^^^^^ , j Paderewski. Instyiut 

PnKr^“ ^ (>Varsaw and Krakdw Polish Music 

Publications, 1949-61), 26 vols 

Hyjame narodowe d:url. «1 J tkicr (Krakow Polskic 
Wydawniclwo Muzyezne. 1967 ) 

Clcniens non Papa Opera omnia, cd K P Bcrnei Kempers, CMM, 
iv/l 21 (1951 76), 21 vols 

(l^'p7ig Breitkopf & Hand, 

1803 19;/?). 13 vols [me J 

^iMre sinfoniche complete cd P Spada (Milan Suvini Zcrboni, 

( onipeir. I Opera ornnui, ed I 1 inschei, CMM. xv 1 6(1958 72) 

6 vols 

Corelli, A Werke, ed J Joachim, Denkmaler dci lonkunsi, iii/l 2 
(Bergedoif. nr Hamburg W'cisscnborn. 1869), 2 vols [me], R and 
continuation, Le.s oeuvres, ed J Joachim and F C'lirysandcr 
(London Augener, r 1890), 5 vols 

Hisions(h-krilis(hc Gesamtausgahe der musikalisihen Werke, cd 
H Oesch, Musikwissenschafllichcs Inslilut dcr Llnivcrsital Basel 
(Cologne Arno Volk, 1976 ) 

Cornelius. P Musikalisf he Werke ersic Gesamtausgahe, ed M Hassc 
(vols I IV) and W von Baussnern (v) {U'lpzig and elsewhere 
Breitkopf & Hand, 1905-6//?), 5 vols 
Coupenn. \ Oeuvres eompletes, cd M Cauchie (Pans Oiscau-Lyrc 
1933). 12 vols 

Couperin, I Oeuvres (ompletes, cd P Brunold (Paris Oiseau-Lyre. 

1936. Monaco, rev 2/1959 ed T Dart) 

CrtxquiIlon.T Opera omma, ed N Bridgman and B Hudson, CMM. 
1x111/1 (1974) 

IX'luis 1' Complete Vlnrks, Dehus I'rusi (London Hawkes, 1951 ) 
DeSilva A D/u r<i omr/iu. ed W Kiisch, CMM. xlix ( 1970 77) 3vols 
Dicupart, C Collet turn, ed P Brunold (Pans Oiscau-Lyrc, 1935), 
2 vols 

Donizetti, Cl Collet ted Works (London F.grel House, 1 973-) 
Donostia.J A dc Ohras musuales, cd J dcRiezu, ArchivoP Donostia 
llxcaroz Navarra, 1960 ) 

Du Caurroy. F / es oeuvres ( ompleics. cd P Pidoux. Gesamtausgaben, 
IX I (Brooklvn, 1975 ) 

Dufay, G Opera omnia, cd G dc Van, CMM, i ( 1947 9), 4fa.se [me] 
Opera omma. cd H Bessder, (’MM. i/l -6 (1951 66), 6 vols 
Dunayevsky, I I S/o/irunm-wr/u/irnivIColleciion ofworksj.ed D B 
Kabalevsky and others (Moscow (iosudarstvennoye Muz.ikarnoye 
Izdatcl'stvo. 1965 74). 12 vols 

Dunstable, J Complete Works, cd M Bukofz.cr. MB, vin (1953, rev 
2.l970cd M Beni. I Bent and B TiowdI) 

Dussck.J L (JcMvres (Leipzig Breitkopf & Hartel, 1813 l7//?l967as 
Collet ted BVir/c.i), 12 vols 

Dvofak, A Souhorne v\dam. Spolccnnsi Antonina Dvofaka (Prague 
Statni Nakladalclsivi Krasne I itcratury Hiidby a IJrneni, 1955 ), m 

7 ser , tille also given in Eng , Fi and Gcr 

Fxkardi, J (J Oeuvres completes pour Iv elavccin on le pianojorie, ed 
h Reeser (Amsterdam Heuwekemeyer, and Kassel and elsewhere 
Barcnrcilci, 1956) 

Eisler, H Gesammelie Werke, ed S Fisicr and M Grabs. Deutsche 
Akademic dcr Kunslc, Berlin, Hanns-F’islcr-Archiv (Leipzig- 
L>culscher Verlag fur Musik, 1968 ), 3 .ser planned 
Flias.J Ohrastonipleias.ed J M LlorensandJ Sagasiay Monl.scrrat 
Torrent, PBC, xxiv (1971) 

Fasch, C Sammtliche Werke, Smgakadcmie, Berlin (Berlin 
Trautwein, 1839), 7 inslalrncnls [me ] 

Faugucs. G Gesamtausgahc'Collccled Works, ed G C SchueUejr, 
Gesamtausgaben, i/l 3 (Brooklyn, 1959-60). 3 vols 

Opera omma (lacs ]. VcrdITcntlichungen mittdallerlichcr 
Musikhand.scbnftcn, vn (New York. 1959) 

Fayrfax, R Collected Works, ed. E B Warren, CMM, xvu/1-3 


& Bell, 1937 50. rev 2/1962 5 cd T Dart, 1970 various eds , as 
The Collected W'or/c\). 20 vols 

Cabanilles, J Musu i organic! opera omma, cd H Angles, PBC, iv. 
VIII, xiu. xvii (1927 56) 

Cabezon, A dc Gesamtausgahe tier Werke/The Colleeted Works, ed. 

S' Jacobs, Gesamiau.sgaben. iv/l (Brooklyn, 1967 ) 

Carissimi, G Opere complete, cd C daH’Arginc, F Ghisi, R Lupi 
(vol.i) and L Bianchi (ii-), PlISM, Monumenti, iii (1951 73) 
('aron, P - l^s oeuvres completes, ed J Thomson, (Jesamtausgaben, 
vi/l 2 (Brooklyn, 1971-6) 

Carpentras' O/vrfl omma, cd A Seay, CMM, Iviii/l ,5(1972 3). 5 vols 
Carver, R Collected Works, ed. D Stevens, CMM, xvi/1 (1959 ) 
Cercrols. J ■ {Complete Work.s], ed D Pujol, MEM, i -in ( 1930-32). 3 
vols 


(1959 66), 3 vols 

Fcinmgcr, L Das mustkalische Werk (Tul/ing Schneider, 1971) 
Festa, C Opera omma. ed A Mam, CMM. xxv/I (1962 ) 
l-ibich, Z .Siudijm vvtlani. Spolccnosl Zdefika Fibicha (Prague Statni 
Nakladaiclstvi Krdsne Litcratury. Hudby a Dmcni. 1958-67) 
Fischer, J C F Samtliche Werke fur Klavwr und Orgel, ed E von 
Werra (Leipzig and elsewhere Brcitkopf & Hiirlcl. 1901//? 1965) 
Francesco Canova da Milano. The Lute Music, ed A J Ness, HPM. 
ill- IV (1970), 2 vols 

Opere complete per liuto. cd R Chiesa (Milan Suvini Zcrboni, 
1971), 2 vols. 

Frederick II King of Prussia MwukaUsche Werke ersle krtiische 
durchgesehene Au.sgabe, cd P Spilla (Leipzig Brcitkopf & Hartel, 
1889//?1967), 3 vols. |inc] 
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FrcilhoH, J H.' Tht CompU’ie Works, ed. B Kortscn (Bergen 
Kdilion Norvegia, 1974) 

F'rcscobaldi, Ci, Orgel- und Klavterwerke Gesamlausgahe, cd P 
Pidoux (Kassel and Basle Barenreiter, 1949-54), 5 vols 

Opere complete, tA.O Mischiati and L F Tagliavini, Monumenti 
musical] Italian!, i (Milan Suvini Zerboni, 1975 ) 

Froberger, J J Orgel- und Klavterwerke, cd. G Adler. DTG, vtii, 
Jg.iv/1, XIII, Jg,vi/2, XXI, Jgx/2 ( l897-ISK)3//f). 3 vols 
Frye, W Opera omnta, cd S. W Kenney, C’MM, xix (1960) 

Fux.J J Samthche Werke,^A H FederhoferandO Wesscly, Johann- 
Joseph-Fux Gcsellschafl, Gra/ (Kassel and elsewhere Barenreiter, 
and Gra/-' Akadcmischc Druck- und Verlagsanstalt, 1959--), <■40 
vols planned, in 8 scr 

Gabncli. Ci ■ Opera omnia, cd D Arnold. CMM. xii/1- (1956 ), 
( U) vols planned 

Opera omnia, Fonda/ionc Giorgio C^ini (Venice, and Mam/ 
Universal, 1969 ) 

Gaflurius, F Collet ted Musual Works, cd L Finscher, GMM, x/1 - 
(1955 ) 

Cialliculus J (nwamiausgahe dei Werke. cd A A Moorcfield. 

Gc.samlausgabcn, viii/1 (Brooklyn, 1975 ) 

Gaucquicr. A Samthche Werke, cd M Steinhardt, DTG, cxxiu 
(1971) 

Gcsualdo, (' Samthche Werke, cd W Wcismann and G E Watkins 
(Hamburg Ugrino. 1957 ^7), 10 vols 
Ghisclin.J Opera omnia, cd C Ciollwald. C’MM, xxm/l 4(1961 8), 
4 voK 

Giacobbi, Ci Opera omnia, cd V C'iibclli and J P Ropa, AniMI, 
Xfonumeniu hononiensta, v 

Glinka. M I Polnove sohranivc sothinenix (Complete collection ol 
works), cd V Ya Shcbalin and others (Moscow Gosudarstvennoye 
Mu/ikal’iioyc l/datcPslvo, 1955 69). 18 vols 
Gluck, C W • Samthche Werke, GluckgosclKschait (Leipzig. 1931). I 
vol [me J 

Samthche Werke, ed R Cierber. Institut fur Mustklbrschuiig. 
Berlin (Kassel and elsewhere. Barenreiter. 1951 ), in ?6 ser 
Gomberl. N Opera omnia, ed J Schmidl-Gorg. CMM, vi'l II 
(1951 75), 1 1 vols. 

Goudimel. (' Oeuvres lompletes, cd H Gagncbin. R Hausler. F 
La wry, under the direction ol 1, A Diltrncr and P Pidoux, 
Gcsamlau.sgabcn, iii/l- (Brooklyn, 1967 -) 

Grabbc, J Werke, cd H W Schwab, Denkmaler norddcuUscher 
Musik, M (Kassel and elsewhere Barenreiter, 1971) 

Gretry. A Oeuvres (lillc-pagc gives Ctdletlion tomplete des oeuvres\ 
Belgian (iovernment (Leip/ig and Brussels BreilkopI & Hand 
1884 1937), 49 vols (me] 

Guerrero, F Opera omnia, ed V Garcia and M Querol Ciavalda. 
MMF. XVI. XIX (1949 57) 

Haberl, J F Werke, cd J fc. Habert, and later A HartI (Lxipzig 
BreitkopfA Hartel. 1894-191 1 ) (me ) 

Handel, Ci F [W'orks. Edited in 5Vr>rfj, cd S Arnold (London 
Longman, 1787 97), 180 instalments in 54 vols (me J 

I'he Workx of flandel, Handel S<x:icty (London C ramer, Beale, 
184.3-58), 18 vols (me] 

Full Score.s oj Handel’s Work.s being the Only Five Wtirk.s 
which have been Preserved {London Novcilo. 1850), 5 vols |inc j 
Werke, ed f W Chrysandcr, Deutsche Hundcl-Ciescllschalt 
(Leipzig Brcitkopl & Hand (vols i xvni), and Bergedorf, nr Ham- 
burg (xix ), 1858 1 902//? 1965), % vols m 94 (vol xciv not 
printed), for suppis see {f3 

HaUisthe Handel Aasgahe. ed M Schneider, R Steglich and 
others, Georg- Friedrich Handcl-Gcsellschaft (Kassel and Basle 
Barenreiter, 1955 ), cl 10 vols planned, critical commentary pub<l 
separately 

Harant / Pol/ic a Bczdru/tc, K Opera mu.su a, cd J Berkovet 
(Prague Siatni Nakladatelstvi Krasne Lileratiirv Hudby a Umcni 
1956), part ol ser DHM, though this lule does not appear on edn 
Ha.s.sler, H L. Samthche Werke, cd C. Russell Crosby jr, Gescllschaft 
fur Bayenschc Musikgeschichte (Wiesbaden- Brcitkopf & Hand, 
196I-), 15 vols planned, vols i-vi are revs of DDT and DTB vols , 
onginally cd by others 

Haydn, J. Oeuvres (title-page gives Oeuvres completes] (Leipzig- 
Breitkopf & Hand, 1802-43), 12 vols fine] 

Werke' erste kritusche durchge.sehene Gesamtausgahe (Leipzig: 
Breitkopf &. Hartel, 1907 -33), II vols fine.], a large number of 
senes had originally been planned 

Gesamtausgahe 1C omplete Edition (title-pages of some vols give 
KntLsche Ge,samtau,sgahe/The Complete Works Critical Edit ton], cd. 
J. P Larsen, Haydn Soaety, Boston (Boston, and Leipzig and 
Vienna* Brcitkopf & Hartel, 1950-'51), 4 vols (me ( 

Werke, ed. J P Larsen (1958 -60) and G Fcder ( I960 ), Joseph 
Haydn-lnstitut, Cologne (Munich and Duisburg Henie, 1 958-), 32 
ser planned, cntical commentary pubd separately, and arrangement 
changed during course of publication 
Haync van Ghizcghem. Opera omnta, cd, B Hudson, CMM, Ixxiv 
(1977) 

Hde, O. de la Collected Works, ed L. J. Wagner, CMM, lvi/1-2 


(1972), 2 vols 

Henry VIII, King of England Songs, Ballads and Instrumental Pieces, 
cd M. Trefusis, Roxburghe Club (Oxford. U. Press, 1912) 
Hildegard of Bingen Die Kompo.sitionen, cd J Gmdch (Diissddorf, 
1913) 

Hindemith, P Sdmtiiche Werke, ed K von Fischer and L Finscher 
(Mainz Schott, 1975 ) 

Hoffmann, ETA Musikahsche Werke, ed. G. Becking (Leipzig. 
Siegel, 1922 7), 3 vols. [me.] 

Ausgewdhite musikahsche Werke, ed G von Dadelsen and others 
(Mam/.. Schott, 1971-) 

Hofhaimcr, P Gesammelte Tonwerke, cd H J Moser (Stuttgart and 
Berlin (bll’aschc Buchhandlung Nachfolger. I929//?1966) 
Holbornc, A. Complete Works, ed M Kanazawa, HPM, i, v (1967 ) 
Hoist, G ( 'ollecled Fatsimtle Edition of Autograph Manuscripts of the 
Published Works, ed I Holst (London. Faber, 1974 ) 

Hothby, J . I'he Musical Works, ed A Seay, CMM. xxxiii (1964) 
Isaac, H Opera omma, cd E R Lcrner, CIVIM, xlv/l- (1974 ) 
Jacopo da Bologna The Music, ed W T Marrocco, U of California, 
Publications in Music, v (Berkeley and Los Angeles I J of California 
Press, 1954) 

The Music of Fourteenth-centurv Italy, ed N Pirrotta, CMM, viu/ 
2, viii/4 (1963) 

Italian Setuhir Musu , cd W T Marrocco, PMFC, vi (1967) 
Jacquet of Mantua i oUeaed ed P 'I Jackson and Ci 

Nugent. CMM, liv/l (197(f ) 

lanacck. 1 Souhorne kriinkc vydam [Complcle eriticui cditionj. cil 
J Vvslou>il and olhers (Prague, 1978). 44 vols planned, in 7 .scr 
Janequm, C' C'hunsons polyphoniques edilion i omplete, cd. A Tj Mer- 
rill and F L.x;sure (Monaco Oiseau-Lyrc, 1965 71). 6 vols 
Januc. A Opera omnia, cd M Kana/awa, C'MM. Ixx ( 1974) 
Jehannol dc rEscurcF Collet ted MbrA..v, cd N F Wilkins. CMM, xxx 
(1966) 

Joplin. S 7 he Collated Works, cd. V B Lawrence. Americana 
C ollection Music Senes, i (New York New York Public Library. 
1972). 2 vols 

Josquin 13csprc/ BVrArn, cd A Snujcrs(l92l 56). M Anlonowyc/ 
and W Elders (1957 ), Vcrcniging voor Nedcriandsche 
Mu/ickgeschiedcnis (pubd at various times in conjunction or singly. 
Amsterdam Alsbach, and Lcip/ig Siegel or Kistner & Sicgcl. 1921 
71) Amsterdam, lev 2 19*^7 ed \ Smijers as D/icnv vdiih> 
altera qutim edendem luravn 

Kalinnikov, V S Sohrantw sochmcniv (Collection of work.s], ed I 
Iordan and G Kirkov (Moscow Ciosudaistvennoyc Mu/ikarnoyc 
Izdatcrstvo, 1972) 

Komitas Sohraniye sochineniv (C'ollection of works), cd R Afayan 
(Erevan. 196(V-69) 

Kraus. J M Worksi Werke, cd R Fnglandcr, MMS, u (I960 ) 
l>andini, I J'ht Works, cd L Ellinwood, Mediaeval Academy of 
America, Publications, xxxvi iC'ambridgc, Mass, 1939. 2/1945) 

The Works', ed I. Schradc, PMFC. iv (1958) 

Lanricr. J Werke neuc Gesamiausgabe, cd h Krcm.scr (l^ip/ig 
Brcitkopf* Hartel, 1889 91'/?1973), 8 vols 
Lassus. R dc Samihthc B cr/tc I l.cip/ig BrcilkopI & Hand. 1894 
1926//? 1974). 21 vols (me J 

Samththe Werke neue Reihe, cd S Hcrmc)mk and others. 
Baycnsche Akademic dcr Wisscnvi:haftcn (Kassel Barenreiter, 
1956 ) 

Layolle, I de Music of the Florenitne Renaissance, ed F A D'At- 
cone, CMM. xxxu/.3 6 (1969 73), 4 vols 
Lechner, L W’erke, ed. K Amein, Ncuc Schulz-Gcsellschufl (Kassel 
and Basle Barenreiter, 1954- ), 15 vols planned 
Lhcnlicr, J Opera omnia, cd L Perkins, CMM. xlviii/1 2 (1969). 2 
vols 

Liszt, F Musikahsche Werke, Franz l.iszt-Stiflung( Leipzig Brcitkopf 
& Hartel, 1907 .36//? 1966), 34 vols (me J 

Heue Ausgahe samthcher Werke j New Ediiion of the Complete 
Works, cd Z Gardonyi, I- Sulyok and I S/eIcnyi (Kassel and 
elsewhere- Barenreiter, and Budapest Editio Musica, 1970 ). 10 ser 
planned 

Lobo, D - Composit^des ptthfdmcas, cd M Joaquim, Inslitulo Para a 
Alla Cullura (Lisbon, 194.5-), at least 3 vols planned 
Loewe, J C Ci ■ Werke Gesamtausgahe der Balladen, Legendt^n, 
Lteder und Gesdnge fur erne Singsiimme, cd M Run/c (Leipzig and 
elsewhere Brcitkopf* Hartel. 1899- 1904//? 1 970). 17 vols 
Lopez. M Ohres completes, cd G F'slrada, MEM, vi (1970), 6 voR 
planned 

Louis Ferdinand, Prince of Prussia. MusikaUsche Werke, ed H 
Krclzschmar (Leipzig and elsewhere- Brcitkopf * Hirtcl, '^1915 
17). 7 nos (] 6. 8) 

Liibeck, V . Musikalische Werke, cd G. Harms, Glaubcnsgcmeinde 
Ugrtno (Kleckcn- Ugrino, 1921) 

Ludford. N ( olla ted Work.s, cd J D Bcrgsagcl. CMM. xxvu/l 
(1%3-) . ^ 

Lully, J.-B.- Les oeuvres completes, ed H, Prunidres (Pans Revue 
muMcalc and others, 1930-39//?). 10 vols., no continuous numer*" 
tion, fine J, Motels, vol in. cd H Pru meres, rev, M Sanvoisin (New 
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York Broudc Bros , 1970) 

Complete Works (New York' Broude Bros , t'1965), 5 scr planned 
as conlinuation of l^s oeuvres completes 
Luttcnbcrger. W. (iesumiausftahe, cd K Luttcnbcrger (Stuitgarl 
C hnstcngcmcinschall, 1926 33), 3 vols 
Machuul, (j dc’ Mustkiiltsche Werke. cd. f Ludwig, Publikalioncn 
allcrer Musik, .)g i/l, in/1, iv/2 (Leipzig: Brcitkopr& Hand. 1926 
9//fl968), 3 vols.; vol iv rev H Bcsselcr from Ludwig’s rest:.irch 
(I943//?196«) 

The Works, ed L. Schradc, PMFC, ii -iii (1956). 2 vols . cntical 
commentary pubd separately 

Mahler, G Samtlnhe Werke kritischeGesamtausgahe,lnicTnsiUoT\a\c 
Gustav-Mahlei *Gcscllschafl, Vienna (Berlin and Wiesbaden Bote& 
Bock, and other Gcr publishers, 1960 ) 

Manchicoun, P de Opera omnia, ed J D Wicks, C'MM. Iv/I 
(1971 ) 

Marchund, L L 'oeuvre d orgue. edition integrate, cA J Bonfils(Pans 
Ouvndres, 1972-4). 3 vols 

Maren/io. L Sdmtlu he Werke, cd A Finstein, Pubhkalionen altcrer 
Musik, Jg iv/1, VI (Lcip/ig BrcitkopI & Martel. 1929 H), 2 vols 
[me J 

le opere lonipleic ed I Steele <Ncw Yoik Ldilions 
Rcnuissuntcs, 1975 ) 

Opera (nnnni,cd B MeieranilR .F.icksori, GMM, Ixxii I (1976 ) 
Matlco da Perugia /.a capfiella musuale del duomo di Milano, i Ia' 
niii'ou c il prioiii nuu'\iio di cappella, ed 1 Lano, I Mi new ser . i 
(1956) 

Mendelssohn, I elix Werke kritisth durchge\ehene Ausgahe. cd 1 
Rcil/ (Leipzig Hrcitkopl & Martel, 1H74 7/R), 19 ser 

Summtlirhe l^erkc ,Symphonien. Ouverturen, Quartette und 
Com er ic ui /Airf/iur ( Leipzig Peters. 1879 ') [me ] 

l^'ip^iger iusguhe det WVrAi', ed at various tunes by K -M Koh- 
ler and H C' WolH. Deutsche Staatsbibhothek. Berlin, and 
Internationale I elix-Mendelssohn-Gescll.schart, Basle (Leipzig 
IX*utsehei Verlag liir Musik I960 ). designed as siippl to Werke 
Meriila, 1 Opere < ooiplcie,cd A Sutkow ski. Ciesamtiiusgabcn, vii I 
(Brooklyn, 1974 ) 

Metncr, N K Sohranne \oihincni\ [(.'ollectcd works), cd A F 
(fcdikc and olhcis (Moscow Gosudaistvennoyc Muzikal'noye 
I/datcrstvo. 1959 6l). 12 vols 

Mikin.Lde Mu\ikidi\ihe li erke,cd L Schiade, Publikalioncn altercr 
Musik, II (leip/ig Brcitkopf & Martel. 1927 /? 1967 8) 

Monius/ko, S P~icla HVrAr, ed W Rud/mski (Krakow PoKkie 
Wydaw'riiclwo Muzyc/nc, 1965 ) 

Monte, P de Opera (Bruges and Dusseldorf Schwann I9'^7 39' 
At 1 96.5). 26 vols line ) 

Opera Veu Citniplete Tdition, cd R B 1 enaerts (Louvain L 
Press. 1975 ) 

Monteverdi, ( '! utte le opere, cd G I Malipiero (Asolo (vols i \,x\, 

xvi) and Vienna Universal (xi xiv. suppl ), 1926 42 Atl967), 16 
\ols , suppl 

Opera omnia, \ onda/ioneC'laudio Monteverdi, IMa, Monumenui 
V (Lro ) 

^l II Monti,\erdi I i/iiiofi, ed B Badly de Surtv (Pans and New 
York Fditions Keiuussantes, 1972 ), 5 scr planned, scpar.ile bus 
pubtl with each vol , as part ol numbered ser entitled Ooiuntents 
mu\ieau \ en /ai-'iimile 

Morales, C dc Opera omnui.cd M Angles. MML, xi, xni, x\ xvii, 

XXI. xxiv, XXXIV ( 1952 ) 

Morton, R (c owip/c/r- ed A .Atlas, Music ol the Renaissanei- 
A l (New 5ork, 1977 ) 

Moulon, J (Jpera amnia, cd A (' Minor, CMM xliirl (1967 ) 
Mo/arl.W' A Collection lompletteiHrun^^icV. Magasindemusique a 
la Hohe, Spehi, 1798 9), 3(1 instalments [me] 

Oeuvre\ iompleites (Leipzig Bix'UkopI & Martel, 1798 18()6), 17 
vols (inc I 

il erke knitsthe dwthge\ehene (ie^ammuni\gahe (leip/ig 
Brei(kopr& Martel, 1877 8.3 suppls. 1877 19 10; R with changes), 
24 ser.. critical commentary pubd sepuralcly 

iVfMi' 4u^gahe sumtluher MVr/rt , ed F F Schmid, W Plath and 
W Rohm. Internationale Siiftung Mo/arieum, SalzburgtKasscI und 
elsewhere Barcnrciter. 1955 ). cl 10 vols planned, in 10 scr. 
critical commentary pubd scpiraiely 
Miisorgsky, M P Polnove sohratuvv \ochinem\ [(’omplete collection 
ol w'orks). cd P Lamm and B V A.saf'ycv (Moscow tjosu- 
darstvennoyc Mu/flcal’noye Izdalel'slvo, 1928- .39/ R 1969) 

Neidhart von Rcucntul I.iedtr, cil W Schmieder, DTO, Ixxi, 
Igxxxvii'l (1930/R) 

The Songs, ed A T Matto and R. J Taylor (Manchester, ll 
Pkvss, 1958) 

NcuMdIer. M (lesamiausgahenin 7 I uhulaiurhuehern [(sues |. Instituto 
pro Arte Tcsiudinis. Ai/1 (Ncuss JunghancI, PaiTgen, Schatter. 
1974 ) 

Nic(>laus de Ru(lom Les oeuvres lumpletes, cd A Sutkowski. 

Gesamtausgaben. v (Brooklyn. 1969) 

Nictzjiche, F . Mustkahsche Werke, od.kj Gohler. Nicl/schc Archiv 
(Leipzig Ki.stncr &. Siegel, 1924) [me] 
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U C olli and M Montmaii (Berlin Walter dcCmivtcr. 

^^Der mmikali.,che Naihla.s,, cd C P Jan/, (Basic Barcnrciter, 

Nola, G n I dorumenti biogra/Ki con foperu ^ontpleta cd L 
Canunarou (Rumi- 13c Sunns, 197.1). 2 vols ' 

Obrohl.J . Rcrtcn.cd I Woll, VcrcenigingvoorNiKird-Ncderlandsc 
Mu7,ckgcschirfcn.s(Amslcrdam MullcKvols. .v)andAlsbach)v ) 
aiidlci|>/.B Brcilkopl* liar Id (vols . ). 1908 ill (0 ,„Malinvnls 

lIvCM/rT A Smocis .md M van Crcvcl 

UVNM (Amsierdam Alsbach, 1953 ) 

(Tckcghcm. 1 Cnlk-ried Works, cd D Plamcnac, A,ncr,c.,n 
Musicologicul Society, Sludic.s and Documents, i- (New York 
Columbia U Press. 1947 ), vol i pubd in Piiblikationcn altcrcr 
Musik. Jgi,2 (leip/.ig BrcitkopI & Martel, 1927) rev 
vol iofCollecied Work, vol ii(l947)ol ( olleited Work, rev 2/1966 
Oswald von Wolkensiem Gei,uliche und weltiuhe Lieder eim und 
mehrstimniit;,i:d () Kollci and J Schatz. DTO. xvui. Jg ix/l (19(12/ 


Pacelli, A Opera omnia, cd M Glinski (Rome Dc Santis, 1947 ) 
Pachelbel. W 1 1 Geuimuiu.sgahe der crhaltenen Werke fur Urge! und 
Clavier, cd II 1 Moser and T Fedtke (Kas.scl and elsewhere 
Barcnrciter, 1957) 

Palestrina, G P da D/Jc/u .wmi (Leipzig Breitkopf& Martel, 18()2- 
1903 R). 33 vols , title does not appear on all vols 

W«»A.r,cd H Bellcrmann, Denkmalci der lonkunst, i (Beigcdorl 
ni Hamburg Wcisscnborri, 1 896) [me | 

te opere i omplete. Istitulo llaliario pci la Storia della Musica 
(vo) XVIII ) (Rome Lralclh Scalera (vols i xvii). 1939 ) 

Passercau, P Opera omnia, cd G Dottin, CMM. xlv (1967) 
Pcrgolesi. (, B M'ompU'W Work,\, cd K C'anarclh, Amici della 
Musica da C amer.i (Rome, 1939 4"', R1943 with dilleient 
numbering). 26 vols 

Perotm The Wi*rk\,cd F I hurston (New York Kalmus. 1970) 
Phmot. D Opera omnia cd I Hofler, CMM, lix/l (1972 ) 
Pipclare, M Opera omnia ed R C ross, CMM. xxxiv/l 3(1966 7). 3 
vols 

Phsano, B Musu o/ the / lorenlim Reriaiwame ed F A D’Accone, 
CMM. xxxn/ 1 ( 1966) 

Poila. C Opera omnia, cd S Cisihno and I M Luisctto (Padua 
Biblioieca Antoniana, 1964 ). 25 vols planned 
Porumbcscu. (’ Open a/ese (Bucharest Fditura dc Stat Pcniru 
I iterjiiir.i yi Ana, 1954 8) 

Poviei.l iotnpUu HoWsn ed C Hamm, ( MM. 1(1969- 76), 2 vols 
I'lactorius, M Ue\amlau\gahe der musikaliu hen Werke, cd f Hlumc 
(Wollenbuticl and Berlin Kallmcyer. 1928 40. 1960), ?I vols 
Prokohev, S I Sohraniye anhaienn [Collected works], cd N P 
Auosov and others (Moscow Gosudarstvennoye Muzikarnoye 
l/datel stvo. 1955 ) 

Puiol.Juan t)pcta<nnnia.cd H Angles, PB( , ill, vii ( 19.26 32), 2 vols 
Pullois. J (fperu omnia, ed P Gulke. CMM, xli (1967) 

Purcell, H The BnrA\. Purcell Society (London Novello, Fwer. later 
Novcilo 1878 1965. rev 2 1961 ).'l2 vols 
Rameau I I’ Oeuvre, t omplete, ed C Saini-Saens and others (Pans 
Durand, 1895 1924 R1969), IS vols [me J. title not given on all 


vols 

Kegcr. M Samtlnhe H erAe, Max- Rcger-lnstitut (Lisa Regci-Stift- 
une). Bonn (Wiesbaden BrcitkopI Ik Hartel, 1 954-) 

Regis, J Opera omnia, ed (. Lindenburg, CMM, ix, 1 2 (1956). 2 
vols 

Reinckcn,.) A. Samtluhe Orgelwetke ed K Beckmann (Wiesbaden 
BrcitkopI & Hartel, 1974) 

Rencr, A Gesamiau,gahe’('ollei ted W'nrA'.r, ed R L Parker 
(jc.saml.iusgaben, it (BrookKn, 1964 ) 

Rimsky-Korsakov. N A Polnove ,ohraniYe soi hinenn [Complete col- 
lection ol works!, e.d B V Asafyev and others (Moscow 
Gosudarstvennoye Muzikarnoye Izdaicrslvo. 1948-70), 50 vols 
Rofc. C de Opera omnia, cd B Meier, C'MM, xiv/l - (1959-) 

Rotu. Andrea ()peru omnia, cd (i Vecchi,AntMI,A/r»/iM/mvi/<//)«no- 

fwew.vw, IV (1962 ) 

RuBo, V Opera omnia, ed G Vccchi. AnlMI, Monimwnta veronensia, 

1 (1963 ) 

.Sandrin Opera omnia, cd A Seay, C MM. xlvii (1968) 

Scarlatti. D Sammthehe Werke fur das Piano^Forte, cd C Czerny 
(Vienna. Hashnger, .1840), 25 instalments 

Opere i omplete per elovu emhalo iritieamentc nvedute e ordinate 
m forma di suite,, cd A Longo (Milan and cisewheie Rieordi. 

I9(¥i 10) 10 vols and suppl ,0-7. v ii a 

Sonaie,, ed K (hlbcrl, Lc pupilre, xxxi xli (1971 ), II voh 

OwR/r/c Keyboard Work, in Husimile, ed ^j^'^kpatnek (New 
York and London Johnson Reprint 1972), vols 

Scheldt S. Ber/ft\cd G Marm.s (vol 1-^) and < Mahrcnholz (iv xiii) 

‘ Glaubcnsgcmemdc UgrmofKleckcn (vol 1). Hamburg (11 xiii) and 

Schmn.T h!' A Prufer (Leipzig Breitkopf & 
Hartel, 1901 23/R). 7 vols (me j 
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Neue Ausgahe sdmtHcher Werke, ed. A Adrio (Kassel and else- 
where- Barenreiter, 1 963-) 

Schoenberg, A . Sdmtliche Werke, ed J. Rufer, Akademie dcr Kunste, 
Berlin (Mainz- Schott, and Vienna- Universal, 1966 ), 9ser planned 
Schubert, Franz. Oeuvres completes (Paris, fl835). 6 vols [inc J 

Sdmmiltche Compositionenf Oeuvres completes, ed L Winkler 
(vols.i -iii), H Satller (iv vi), and F W Markull (vii-x) (Wolfen- 
buttel Hoik. ‘>1867), 10 vols jinc ] 

Werke kntisch durchgesehene Gemmmtausgahe (Leipzig 
Breitkopf & Hartcl, 1 884-97//f 1965-9), in 21 ser ; critical 
commentary pubd separately 

Neue Ausgabe samthcher Werke. Internationak Schubert- 
Gesellschaft (Kassel and elsewhere- Barenreiter, 1964-), 8 ser 
planned 

Schumann, R.- Werke.cd C.Schumannandothcrs( Leipzig; Brcitkopf& 
Hartel. 1880-93//?), 13 ser , suppl 

Schiitz, H SammtUche Werke. ed P Spitta and others (Ixripzig 
Breitkopf & Hartcl, 1 885 - 1927/ Af). 18 vols 

Neue Ausgahe sdmtluher Werke. Neue Schutz-Gcsellsthafl 
(Kassel and Basle Barenreiter, 1955 ), 30 vols planned 
Stuttgurter Schulz- Ausgahe samllichc Werke nach den Quellen. 
ed. G, Graulich (Neuhausen and Stuttgart Hanssler. I97I-). 21 
vols. planned 

Senfl, L - Werke. ed T Kroyer, DTB, v, Jg in/2 (1903) [me | 

Samththc Werke. Schwci/cnschc Musiklorscliendc (icscll- 
schafl, Staallichcs Institul fur Deutsche Musikfoischung. and 
Schweizcrischcr Tonkunstlcrvcrein (Basle Hug (vols i v) (i iv 
orig pubd in EDM as vols v, x, xm, w). and Wolfenbuttcl and 
/urieh Moselcr (VI- ). 1937 ), 14 vols planned 
Sermisy, C de Opera omnut. ed G Allaire and 1. Ga/caux, CMM, 
hi/ 1- (1970^) 

Smetana, B Souhornd dda. ed Z Nejedly, Sbor pto Postavcni Pom- 
niku B Smetanovi (Prague Statni Nakladatelstvi Krasne Litcratury, 
Hudby a Umeni, 1924-36), 4 vols (me ) 

Studijm vyddni. Spole^ost Bedficha Smetany, Prague (1942 51) 
and Museum Bedficha Smetany, Prague ( 1952-) (pubd by the society 
until 1949, then Prague Narodni Hudcbni Vydavalelstvi Orbis 
(1950 52), Statni Nakladatelstvi Krasne Literatury. Hudby a Umcni 
(1953 9) and Statni Hudcbni Vydavatclstvi (1962-)) 

Spcndiaiyun, A A Polnove sohranive voc/i/wmr (Complete collection 
of works] (Erevan, 1943 71), 10 vols 
Sporcr, T Die erhaltenen Werke. cd H J Moser (Kassel Barenreiter. 
1929) 

Strauss, J (i) Sumtliche Werke fur Klavier.cd J Strauss (ii) (I eip/ig 
Breitkopf & Hand. 1887-9//? 1976), 7 vols 
Strauss, J (n) Oesamtausgahe. ed F Racek. Joh.inn-Str.jus - 
Gcscllschaft, Vienna (Vienna Doblmgcr and Universal, 1967 ), 50 
vols planned, in 2 ser 

Sweelmck, J P ed M ScilTeri (vols i ix)andH Gchrmann 

(x), Vcreenigmg voor Noord-Nedcrlandse Muzickgcschiedcnis (The 
Hague- Nijhof, and Leipzig Breitkopf & Hartel, 1894 1901'/?1968) 
10 vols, rev , enlarged 2' 1943 as Werhen. UVNM (Amsterdam 
Alsbach (vols i and vi), and the society, 1943) 

Opera omnia, editio altera, ed R Lagas and others, LIVNM 
(Amsterdam Alsbach, 1957 ) 

Szymanowski, K Dziela. ed 7' Chylmska (Krakow Polskic 
Wydawnictwo Muzyezne, 1973 ). 26 vols planned, in 4 ser 
Tartmi. G Le opere, ed h Farina and C Scimone, Accademia 
Tartmiana (Milan Carisch, 1971) 

1 Chaikovsky, P I Folnoye vo/irumve .vot/imfri/v (C’ompictc collection 
of works], ed B V Asaf yev and others (Moscow 
Gosudarstvennoye Mu/ikal noye I/datcl'stvo, 1940 69 R with 
addi works), 62 vols [me | 

Tejeda, A de Ohras (ompletas, ed D Preciado (Madrid Alpucrlo, 
1974), 2 vols 

Telemann, G P AYuriA:a/f.vr/if /fVr^c.Gesellschaflfur Musikforschung 
(Kas.sel and Basle Barenreiter, 1950 ) 

Tinctori.s, J , Opera omnia, ed F Feldman, C'MM, xvm/l (1960 ) 
Titclouze, J Oeuvres comptf^tes d'orgue. ed A Guilmant and A Pirro. 

Archives des maitres de I’orguc, i (Pans. Durand, 1898//?! 972) 
Vael, J Samtliche Werke. ed M Stemhardt, DT^i, xcviii, c. cm civ, 
cviii-cix, cxiii-cxiv, cxvi, cxviii (1961 8), 10 vols 
Vcrdclot, P Opera omma. cd A -M Bragard, ('MM, xxvin/l- 
(I966-) 

Viadana, L Opere, cd C Gallico. Monumcnii musicali mantovani, 1st 
ser (Kassel and elsewhere Barenreiter. 19M ) 

Viccntino. N ■ ed H W Kaulmann, CMM, xxvi ( 1963) 

Victoria. T L. dc Opera omnia, ed. F Pcdrcll (Leipzig Breitkopf & 
Hand, I9(f2 13. rev 2/1965). 8 vols (me) 

Opera omnia, cd H Angk.s, MMF, xxv, xxvi, xxx, xxxi (1965-8) 
• Vitry, P de The Works, ed L. Schradc, PMFC. i (1956) 

Vivaldi, A . {Complete Instrumental Works], cd G. F Malipiero, Istituto 
Italiano Antonio Vivaldi, Asolo (Milan: Ricordi, 1947 72), 16 ser , 
5.30 nos 

Wagner, R. Werke Musikdramen Jugendopern musikaltsvhc 
Werke, cd M Balling (Leipzig and Berlin Breitkopf & Hartel. 


1912-23/ /?I969). 10 vols. (me] 

Sdmtliche Werke. cd. C. Dahihaus, Bayenschc Akademie der 
Schonen Kunste, Munich (Mainz* Schott, I970-) 

Walthcr, J.: Sdmtliche Werke. ed O Schroder (Kassel and elsewhere. 

Barenreiter, and St Louis, Missouri Concordia, 1953-73), 6 vols 
Weber, C. M. Compositionen erste rechimdssige Gesammtawsgahe. 
cd H W Stolze (Wolfenbuttcl: Holle, 1857),?! vol (me ] 

Musikalische Werke erste kritische Gesamtausgahe. cd H J 
Mo.ser (Augsburg and Cologne. Filser, 1926 3.3), 3 vols [me j 
Weekmann, M • Gesammelte Werke. cd G. llgncr, EDM, 2nd ser , 
Schleswig-Holstein und Hansestadte, iv (1942) (me ] 

Wert. G. de Collected Works, ed C’ MucClinlock and M Bcmsiein 
CMM, xxiv/1- (1961 ) 

Wicniawski, H Dziela j Oeuvres, cd I Dubi.ska and H Uminska 

(Krakow Polskic Wydawnictwo Muzyezne, 1962 ) 

Willacrl, A Opera omnia, cd H Zenck (vols i ), collab W Gersten- 
berg (vols V-), C'MM, iii/l (19.5(1 ), 15 vols planned, vol i pubd in 
Publikationcn allercr Musik, Jg ix (Leipzig Breitkopf & Hartel 
1937) 

WolL H ' Sanuliihc H'crkc kriiisihc (icsumuiu'^gahc, cd H Jancik. 
Intcrnationuic Hugo Wolf-Gcscllschafl. Vienna (Vienna Musik- 
wisscnschafllichcr Vcrlag. 1960 ) 

Zachow, F W ■ Gesammehe WVrA.t’. ed M Sciffcrt. DDT. Isl .ser . xxi, 
XXII (1905, rev 2/1958 cd H J Moser), 2 vols 
Zielcnski. M Opera omnia, ed J Bcrwaldt, MMP. sci A, i/l, ii/2 
(Warsaw Polskie Wydawniclwt> Muzye/ne. 1966 ) 

3 Gthfr tOLLFCTEii) FDtTiONS Thc collected editions m the foUowmg 
list are presented m alphabetical order by title (including the article) 
General cditor(s), sponsoring organi/alion( s), place of publicatioif, pub- 
lisher and dales of publication or copyright are given as they appear in 
the edition, any sub-senes, numbering systems, fuller bibliographical 
material and abbreviations used in this dictionary arc also supplied 
when relevant The contents ol each publication are then given m thc 
followingway to avoid duplication m thc citation m thc first paragraph 
arc listed all volumes devoted to a single composer or to a complete 
print published between I5(K) and 1700 (listed by editor ol the print, 
where known, or by the publisher, RISM sigla are also provided in the 
case of complete prints), all other volumes arc then listed alphabetically 
by a hncfdcscripiion of their contents, in the case of single manuscripts, 
library sigla and catalogue numbers are given where possible Only a 
lew unnumbered senes are Kivcn 

Antiquae musicae tialuae [AniMl), Aritiquac Musicac Itahcac Studiosi 
(Bologna, 1962 ) Most ol the sub-scncs of this publication are devoted 
to the music of local areas, some contain a sub-section o( e o erpta [/:] 
Monumenta hononien\ia A Banchien (xn), Giacobbi (v). Peril (xiv) 
Piccinini (\i), Rol.i (iv), Spataio (ii). L Monunicnla sacra poll- 
choi.iiia Banehion (i. ii). (iiacobbi (iv). Madngalia cunlioncs 
Banchien (i, n). Insirumentalia Banchien (i, n), A Bonclli (ni) 
Monumenta lomharda Madrigaiia canlioncs (» C'avaccio (ni), 
Marcn/io (u), Viadana (i) Poliphoma sacra Cavaccio (i), 
Insirumentalia Pellegrini (m) Terzi (i, ii) E Gabussi (i). Porta 
(H) 

Monumenta vend a Sacra Johannes de Quadns (ii), A Romano (i) 
E G C roce (in) 

Monumenta vernnensia Asola (ii), RufTo (i) A Sacra Ingcgneri (i) 

Antujuae mu\nae italuae hihliotheia sec Antu^uae musiiae italiiac, 
Corpus niensurahilis more antiquo musicae and Monumenia lyrtca medii 
aevi Haiti a For Antiquae niumae italuae siriptores. see t}4 below 

Antiquitates musuae m Poloniu (AMP), ed H Fcicht. Institute of 
Musicology, U ol Warsaw (Gruz Akademischc Druck- und 
Vcrlagsanslull, and Warsaw Polskic Wydawnictwo Mu/yc/nc, 1963 ) 
Pclplin fablature, Pl.-PE 304 8, M)Ha (i x), Mis.salc plenarium, 
GNd 149 (xi), Wtm 1/220 (xv). prc-1500 polyphony (xiv) 

Ar< hives de la musiqueinstrumentale, cd J -F Paillard (Pans C'osiallat, 
1962 ) 

F Couperin (n), Lalandc( VI viii), Ixclaird, iv, v), Siradclla(ix xm), 
Torclli (ill) 

An hives des maitres de I'orgue des XVP , XVll* . et XVIII* sidles, cd 
F A Guilmant and A Pirro (Pans Durand, 1898 191 1 //?1972) 
Boyvin(vi).Gigaul( (iv), Lebi:guc(ix), Raison (ii).S A. Scherer (vm). 
Tiiclouzc (i) 

Organbook, B-Eu 888 (x), others in anthology vols (in, v. vn) 
Arvhivum muuces metropolttanum Mediolanensc cd L Migliavucca 
(Milan Duomo, 1958 ) 

Compere (xni). Gaffunus (i v), Isaac (x). Josquin (xv), J Martini 
(xii), Obrecht (xv), Weerbeke (xi) 

l-Mtap 2267-9 (vi ix), Libronc IV [facs.] (xvi) 

Bihhoteeu di raritd musualt, cd O Chilcsotti (Milan Ricordi, 1884 
1915//?rl968 as vols.xxii xxx of BMB) 

J B. Besard (vn, ix). Frcscobaldi (vi), Marcello (iv), Picchi (n)f 
Slefani (iii), Vccchi (v) 

Dances, 16th -18th centunes (i, viii) 
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Bibliotheca musica bononiensis (BMB), section 4 Mustca practica 
[facs.], od. G. Vecchi (Bologna. Form), vols xxii xxx are a repr of 
Bihlioteca di raritd musicaii, for volfi containing treatises in facs. (cci 
ccxix), see §4 below. 

(only music vols. given )' Abbatini (xiii), Antegnati (xliv), Antico, cd 
1 51 7‘'(xlii), Ariosti (xix), Arrcsti (liv), Banchicn (xl), Baasano (xxxix), 
Bertoldo (xlv), Berloni (xv). ^noncini (cxivi, clxvi), Bontcmpi 
(cxxvi), C BufTagnotti, ed cl695‘® (cxiiv). Bust, cd. 1697'* (Ixxix). 
Caccini (lii), Cavalicri (i), Cazzati (cxxiii). Cirri (cxlvni), O A 
Colonna (clxxxii), Corbetta (clxxxv), Cupis (ocxii), Dcgli Antoni 
(Iviii.cxiv), Dcrosicrs (ccxiii). G Gabrieli (xlvii xlvin).Gagliano(iv, 
vii), Gardane, ed 155P* (la), 1577“ (lA), 1593'® (xlvi), Geminiani 
(clxiii),Giacobbi(v),Granala(clxxxiii),HafTner,ed (lvi),Kapsbcrger 
(xli), Landi (xi), Marcello (xxv), Marmi (viii), Martini (cxxv, cci), 
Maz/afcrrata (cclii), Mu7.7X)Gchi (ix x), Merula (cl), Monteverdi 
(Ixxxi), G Monti, ed 16H0^ (cxli), Perti (clxxxv), Picchi (xxxvi), 
Piocinni (xvi), Raz7i, ed 1 563®(xxxvii), Roncalli (clxxxiv), M Rossi 
(xii), Rossini (xcn), Rutini (clxii), Sacchini (x vii), Salicn (xviiui), Sarti 
(cxxviii), Schmid (In), Sponlini (cxxx), Vaicntc (xliii), Vcracmi (xiv), 
Verovio, ed 1,586^ (xxxviiia), 1595“ (xxxviii/i), Woliz (lin) 

Apollo's Feast, tl733 (cxxi), A Select Collection of Songs, 
Duetts, 178H (cxxii), Corona di 12 fiori, 1706 (cxlin). Dance music 
(xxxv), F.xams m music, 18th century (xc), Intavolatura d’organo, 
1598 (cli). Lute music, 16th century (xxxi xxxii), Sonate. vn, vc 
(cxlii) 

Cantio sacra geistliche Solokantaten,ed R Hwerhatl(('olognc Bicler, 
1955 ) 

G F Ancrio (xiv), G B Bassani (ii), Bcncvoli (xxn), E Bcmabci 
(xhv, 111), S Bernardi (xxiii), Brevi (xi, xxv, xxxiv), Brossard ( 
xxiv, XXIX. Ixii). C'aldara (xxvii), A ('ampra (vi, ix. xvii, xxxii, Ivi, 
1 x 111 ), Capioh (xlvi). Canssimi (viii. xvi xxxvn, xlvin. Ivii), Casola 
(liii),Caz/iiii(xix.lv, Ix). M 'A ('harpcnlicr (xxvi, xxx), F Coupenn 
(III iv),J-H FuKCo(xxxiii).A Foggia(x).F Foggia(xxvui,xxxviii), 
Giansetti (xhii. Ixiv). A (irandi (i) (xviii, xxiii), B Gra/iani (i, xxxix, 
xh. 1x1), I Uo (XV), G F Majo (xxxvi), Milans (xii), Monferralo 
(xhx), Monteverdi (vii. xxni, Ivin, Ixv), Morin (xlv. 1). Nivcr* (lix, 
Ixvni). D Pellegrini (liv). Piaz/a (xlii), Porpora (xx), Rosetti (xxxi), 
Slamcgiid (Ixvii), P Ter/iani (xlvii). Viadana (v, xl. li) 
ISth'Ccnluiv Spanish (xxi. xxxv) 


38/R1964--70) 

Chansonnicr Cange. F-Pn fr g46 (,). Manu,scr.t du Roi, Pn fr 844 

Corpus des luthtstes franc;ais sec U vhoeur des muses 

Corpus me^suralitlLS more antiquo musicae, Antiquac Musicac llalicac 
Sludio,si (Bologna, 1952 ) 

N Faber, ed 1533^ (ii). P HoOiaimer (in), P Tritonius (i) 

Corpus mensurahihs musicae (CMM), cd A Carapetyan. American 
Institute of Musicology (Rome, 1947 ) 

(ser )' Adam de la Halle (xliv), A Agricola (xxii), Aguilera de 
Heredia (Ixxi). Arcadelt (xxxi), Altaingnanl, cd (xx), Barbircau (vii) 
Brassarl (xxxv). Brume! (v). C'arpcntra.s (Ivni), Carver (xvi). N 
Champion (lx). Glemcns non Papa (iv). Clement (xxi/4). Compere 
(XV), Crecquillon (Ixin), De Silva (xlix), Dulay (i), Erarl (Ixvii) 
Fayrfax (xvn), Festa (xxv). Frye (xix). G Gubncli (xii), Gallurius 
(X), Ghersem (Ixix) Ghisclin (xxiii), Cnovannelli (Ixiv), Gomberl 
(vi). Hayne van Ghi/eghcm (Ixxiv), Hdle (Ivi), Hothby (xxxni). 
Isaac (Ixv), Jacopo da Bologna (vni/2 3), Jacquet ol Mantua (liv), 
Janue (Ixx), Jehannol de rhscuicl (xxx), F de Layollc (xxxn/3-6), 
Ehcnticr (xlviii), l.udford (xxvn), Machaui (ii), Manchicourt (Iv), 
Mareii/io (Ixxii), Merulo (li), Miltaniicr (Ixvi), Mouton (xliii), 
Passcrcau (xlv). Phmot (hx). Pipclare (xxxiv), Pisano (xxxii/l). 
Power ( 1 ). Pullois (xli). Regis (ix), Regnarl (Ixn), Rogicr (Ixi), Rorc 
(XIV). Sandrin (xlvn), Scrmisy (In), Tinctoris (xvin). Vassal (Ixvi), 
Verdclol (xxvin), Vicentmo (xxvi), Wert (xxiv), Willacrt (in) 
Canons, Trent MSS (xxxvni), Chansonnicr Cordiforme. F-Pn 
Rothschild 2973 (xln), Kbd music, f-FZc 1 1 7(lvii), Motcl 5 (xxxix),Old 
Flail MS, GB-Um Add 57950 (xlvi), Reina MS, F-Pn 6771 (xxxvi 
xxxvn ). T ournai mass (xiii ), 1 4th-ccntury French masses (xxix), Vocal 
polyphony, Cypnot -Fr ,/-7>i9(xxi), Ulh-centurylt (vm). 15th-16th 
centuries (xi, xxxn), GB-Cme 1236 (xl), seculai, 14th>ccntury French 
(Ini), F~Pn n a fr 13521 (Ixvni) 

Corpus of Earlv Keyboard Music (CF.KM), ed W Apcl, Amcncan 
Institute of Musicology (Rome, 1963-) 

C Antegnati (ix), Bertoldo (xxxiv), Cima (xx), C'ornct (xxvi), Erbach 
(xxxvi). M Fdcoli (ii), Frescobaldi (xxx), C Gibbons (xviii), Jan x 
Lublinu (vi). S Marcschall (xx vn), Padovano (xxxiv), B. Pasquini (v), 


C upolavori poll fonici del secolo XVI, cc.\ B Somma (Rome DeSantis, 
1939 ) 

Barichien (i vi ix. xii) Ci t rove (m) A Striggio (i) (in m), 
(laspaio Torclh (vn). Vccchi (n. v. viii) 

Chansons und Tanze Par user Tabula turdruckc fur Tasteninsirumente 
aus dem Jahre I5Mt von Pierre Aftaingnant, cd F. Bernoulli (Munich 
Kuhn, 1914). vol in of Seltenheitcn aus Suddeutschen Bibliothckcn 
1531“ ( 1 ), 153r (II), 153r (m). Dances (iv). Commentary (v) 

Che/s d oeuvre clitssiques de T opera fran<,ais, cd J B Weckcrlin, V 
dTndy and others (Lx'ipzig Brcitkopf & Hartcl, 188(),''7?1972), (piano- 
vocal scores] an unnumbered ser . R numbered as below 

Beaujoyeux (i), Camben (n), A Campra (iv -vi). Catcl (vn), Colla.ssc 
(vm IX). A C Dcstouchcs(x xi), Gretry (xii xni). Lalandc (xiv), Ic 
Sueur (XV). I.ullv (xvi xxvi). F -A D Philidor (xxvn), Piccinni 
(xxvni XXIX), Rameau(x\xi -xxxvi). Sacchini (xxxvn xxxvni). Salieri 
(xxxix xl) 

Classic I itahani della musica, cd A Bonaccorsi, Conseil International 
dc la Musique (liNESCO) (Rome’ Del Turco, 1956 ) 

Boccherini (i, iv), Cj Brunetii (ni), Vivaldi (ii) 

Collana di musiche veneziane medite o rare, Fonda/ionc Giorgio Cini, 
Centro di Cultura e Civilia (Venice. 1951 ) 

Asola(n), Bas.sani(v), Doni(vn),Galuppi(vi).Gardanc(vni),Zarlino 

(in) 

Madrigals (iv). Vocal polyphony, secular, 1601 (i) 

Collana di opere del XV! e Xl'/f seiolo, Centro Studi Rinascimcnto 
Musicale (Florence. 1975 ) 

Caccini (v), Ma/zocchi (in, vn). Monteverdi (iv, I unnumbered vol ). 


Pen (vi) 

Org music, early 16th century (n) 

Collegium musivum,eA.V. Schrade(vol i)andM Vclimirovic (n ), 1st 
ser (New Haven Yale U Press, 1955 65). 2nd ser (Madison. Wise 


A R Editions, 1969 ) . ^ w' 

(scr /vol ) Aitiiingnanl, ed (1/n), C P F:. Bach (2/n), Ccsti (*/•). G 
H Graun (2/v), Habermann (2/vi). M Haydn (l/ni), Maltheson (2/ 

111), A Scarlatti (l/i), Schaffralh (2/vii) 

Conducius, polyphonic (1 /vi), Kbd works, 1630 ^ (2/iv), Missac 
‘Caput’ (1/v), Wickhambrook Lute MS, US-NH (l/iv) 


Conrentus musicm, Deutsches Hislorisches Insliiui. Rome (Cologne 


Amo Volk, 1974 ) 

Hassc (I), MaTZocchi (m). Prtuh (n) 


Corpus cantUenaeum medii aevi, 1st scr Les chansonniers des trouba- 
dours et des trouv^res, od. J. B Beck (Philadelphia. U. of Penn, (vols 
ii). Pan.s‘ Champion (vol.i) and London. Oxford U. Press (vol li), 1927- 


E Pasquini (xn). Pellegrini (xxxv), H Practonus (iv), G M Radino 
(xxxin), Renickcn (xvi), M Rossi (xv), G Salvatore (in). J. U 
Steigleder (xiii), B Storacc (vn), G Stro/zi (xi), Ximcncz (xxxi) 
CiistcirAiquatoMSS(xxxvii).C die I’ablaturc, /)-^Mus m.s 40318 
(xvn),Chigi MSS. /-Rv«/ (xxxn). Dances, early 1 6ih century (viii),/)- 
A/ferMusms 1581 (xl), Neapolitan music, r 1600 (xxiv), Pol MSS(x), 
Sp music (xiv). Virginal book, GB-lJjm Add 10337 (xix), others m 
anthology vols (i. xxm. xxiv) 

Corpus of karlv Musit in Facsimile (CLM F ), 1 st ser Vocal Music, cd 

B Huys (Brussels Editions Culture ct Civilisation. 1970^ 72) 

CTcmcns non Papa (xvi xviii), Crecquillon (iv), Gardane, ed. 1590" 
(xxix), Gastoldi (xxx). Lassus (xv, xxv), Manchicourt (x). Monte, 
(xxvii xxvin), Pevernage. ed 1583" (xx), Phalesc, ed 1583'* (xix), 
1597" (XXIII), P Philips, cd 1591'® (xxn), Susalo, ed 1543" (i). 
1543'“ (ii), 1544'® ( 111 ), 1544" (iv), 1544'* (v), 1544'* (vi), 1545'* 
(vn), 1545'* (vm), 1545'“ (ix), 1545'’' C"). 1549*® (xii), 1550'* (xni), 

1 55()‘^ (xiv), 1555'® (xv), Verdelol (xxvi), Waelranl. ed 1585'*(xxi), 
J van dcr Widen (xxiv) 

Pama sonans kilder id musikkens historic i Danmark, Dansk Sclskab 
for Musikforskning (Eglved Musikhojskolens ForUg 1^-). vol i 
issued as the Isi vol, m a .scr of the same name pubd by the Samfundcl 
111 Udgivelse af Dansk Musik (Copenhagen Levin & Munksgaard, 
1933) 

M Pederson (i) 

Madrigals, early 17th century (ii m) 


f>.i, Chorwerk (Cw). ed F Blume (vol i ) and K Gudwill (liiH 
(Berlin Kallmcyer (voli., 1 - In), and Wolfenbutlel and Zurich. Moselcr 

* Vgiulcr'a de Heredia (cvi). Aulen (xxm),i L. Ba^ 

Bernhard (cvn). Binchois (xxn). Brumcl (Ixvni) ! 

(exvi). Ccrlon (Ixxxii), Clemens non Papa (Ixxii). Compere (Iv), 
Demanlius (xxvn. xxxix), DivKis (Ixxxrii). 

(XIX xhx) Egenolff. cd (cxi), Episcopius (cxxi), Erbach (cxvii), 
iTyrrax uevT^r^ek (rx. xxi), Fomrea. ed 1602" (Ixi). Forsler cd. 
M ^N M (XXIV xxxvni, Im). F F’uncke (Ixxviii -Ixxix), A 

Sihneli (xcvi), G Gabriel, |x. Ixv,,) A (aosswin 
(cm) Greilcr (Ixxxvii), A t'™"* <’>'* >•, l.xx? c cxix) 
Harlmann (xcviii). Ingc^ri ji,, |vii. 
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(cxviii), Savioni (cxiii), L dc Sayvc <lxxxvi), Scandello (Ixv), Schein 
(xii), Senfl (Ixii), Sellc (xxvi, xc), J Sheppard (Ixxxiv). Slolt/cr (vi, 
Ixxiv), Telemann (av). Vael (n). Vecchi (cviu), Vivaldi (cxii). Werl 
(cix), Willaert (lix), Zarlino (Ixxvii) 

Hymns (xxxn), Sp. (lx), Madrigals (v, xxxv. Iviii, Ixxx, ixxxvin, cv, 
exxv). Magnificat settings (Ixxxv), Masses (xvi, Ivi), Motets (xiv, 
xxx, liv, Ixix, Ixxxix, xciv, cxxi). Psalm cxvi settings (xxxvi), Tc 
Dcum settings (cii). Vocal polyphony, secular (iii. viii, xxi. xxix. 
xliii, xlv, xcii, cxi) 

Hits Erbe deutsrher Mustk (HDM),lstser Reuhsdenkmale, Staatliches 
Institul fur Deutsche Musikforschung, Berlin (1935-43) and the 
Musikgeschichtlichc Kommission ( 1 953-) The Ahteilungcn of thisedn 
arc pubd by different Gcr houses, though the vols arc also numbered 
consecutively regardless of Abt. or publisher Abteilungen . A usgewahlie 
Werke eimehier Meister (Frankfurt Peters), Kammermusik (Kassel 
Nagels Verlag), Mehrstimmiges Lied (Wolfcnbuttcl and Zurich 
Moselcr), Mitlelalter (Kassel and Basle' Harenrcilcr), Motel te und 
Me.s\e (Leipzig Kistner & Siegel), Oper und Sologe\ang (Mam/. 
Schott), Orator ium und Kantate (Kassel und Basle Barenrcitcr). 
Orchestermustk (Wiesbaden Breitkopf & Hartcl), Orgekhorale uni J S 
ffmTi (Leipzig Peters), Orgeb Klavier! I uiuie {Fninkiurl liloinT vols 
in Sonderrcihe pubd by various houses 

CPE Bach (xviii), J C Bach (in, xxx. Ivi), Bernhard (Ixv), H 
Buchner (liv Iv). Coclico (xln), Daser (xlvii), Demantius 
(Sondcrreihe, i). S Dietrich (xxiii), Finck (Ivii), Forster, ed 1539” 
(xx), 1540-** (lx), 1549^’' (Ixi), Gcist (xlviii), Hammcrschmidt (xhii, 
xlix), Hassc (xxvii xxviii), Hol/baucr (xxiv), Kugelmann 
(Sonderrcihe, ii), I otter, ed , 1 733^6 (xix), Matiheson (Ixix). Medcr 
(Ixviii), Nucius (Sonderrcihe, v),Olhmayer (XVI, XXVI). Pflegcr(l,lxiv), 
Reichardt <lviii-lix), Rhau, ed 1542'^ (xxi, xv), Schenck (xhv). 
Schobert (Sonderrcihe, iv), Senfl (v, x, xiii, xv). Stolizer (xxn, Ixvi), 
Telemann (vi), J J Walther (xvii). Ci J Werner (xxxi), Widmann 
(Sonderrcihe. in) 

N Apel MS, D-LEu 1494 (xxxn xxxiv), Bach archive (i-ii). 
Ballads, texts by Biirgei (xlv-xlvi), Buxhcimcr Organbook, D-Mh\ 
Cim 352/) (xxxvii xxxix). C'untatas (xxxv), ( oncerto. cl (xli), fl 
(li). grosso (xi), Funeral music (Ixxix), Glogauer Licdcrbuch. P 
Bd\ 40098 (IV. VIII, Ixxxv Ixxxvi), Lute music, 17lh 18th centuries 
(xn),Org music (IX), tablature, />iLr KN 208' ' ‘(xxxvi, xl). Organum. 
GB-Lhm Add 27630 (lii-liii), I'pt music, 16th- 17th centuries (vn), 
Va da gamba works (Ixvii), Vocal polyphony, 17th century (xxix). 
Wind ens (xiv) 

Pas Erhe deutscher Musik (EDM), 2nd scr I Mndst haftsdenkmalv, 
Staatliches Institut fur Deutsche Musikforschung (1936 ), divided inu» 
10 sub-ser and pubd by different Gcr houses 
Alpen- und Ponau ReUhsgave (Vienna and Lcip/ig Universal) 
Viennese lute music (i) 

Bayern (Brunswick' LUoIlT) J W Franck (ii). Mayr (i) 

Kurhessen (Kassel Barenreiter) Moritz, Landgrave of Hessen- 
Kassel (i) 

Mecklenburg und Pommern ( Kassel Barenreiter) F ridcrici (n). Anas 
and cantatas. < 1700 (i) 

Mitteldeutschland Kallmeyer) F W Rust (i) 

Niedersachseti (Wolfcnbuttcl Kallmeyer) C'rappius (n), Schultz (i) 
Ostpreu.s.\en und Danzig (Kassel Barenreiter) V<x:al polyphony, 
poetry of S Dach (i) 

Rhein- Main-Gebiet (Kassel Barenreiter) Herbsl (i) 
Schleswig-Holstein und Hansestadte (Brunswick Litolff) Bruhns (i- 
ii), Kusser (iii), Weekmann (iv) 

Sudetenland, Bdhmen und Mahren (Reichenbcrg Ullmann) 
Demantiu.s (i). Vocal polyphony of Prague (iv) 

Denkmaler der Musik in Pommern pommersche Meusier des 16 his 18 
Jahrhunderis, cd H Engel, Musikwissenschaflliches Seminar dcr 
Universitat Grcifswald (Kassel and Basle Barenreiter. 1930-36) 
Fromm (v), Luetkeman (li), Vicrdanck (i, in iv) 

Denkmaler der 7 onkunsl,ed F Chrysandcr (Bergedorf, nr Hamburg 
E^xpedition dcr Denkmaler (Weis.senborn), 1869 71) 

Canssimi (ii), Corclh (in), Couperin (iv), Palestrina (i) Stcffani (vi), 
Uno (v) 

Denkmaler der Tonkunst in Bayern sec Denkmaler deutuher 
Tonkunsi, 2nd scr 

Denkmaler der Tonkunsi in Osterreich (DTO), ed G Adler (vols i 
Ixxxiii) and b Schenk (Ixxxiv- ). Gescllschdft /ur Hcrau.sgabc, Vienna 
(Vienna- Artana, 1894-1904, Leipzig- Breitkopf & Hartcl, 1905-13, 
Vienna. Universal, 1919-38, and Leipzig- Breitkopf & Hartcl, 1919- 
23. Graz. Akademischc Druck- und Vcriagsanstalt, 1966 ) 

(vol , jg.) Albrcchtsbcrgcr (xxxiii, Jg xvi/2), B Ammon (ixxiii, Jg 
* xxxviii, Bcnevoli (xx, Jg.x/1). Bemardi (Ixx, Jgxxxvi/1), Biber (xi, 
Jg. v/2; XXV, Jg.xii/2, xcii, xcvi-xcvii, cvi cvii, cxxvii), Bildstein (cxxii, 
cxxvO.A vonBruck(xcix),Caldara(xxvi,Jg.xiii/l,lxxv,Jgxxxix,xci), 
Cesli(vi,Jg.tii/2;ix,Jg.iv/2),Ditter8dorf(lxxxi,Jg.xlni/2),Drughi(xlvi, 
Jg. xxiii/ 1), Ebcrlin (Iv, Jg.xxviii/1), E A Forster (Ixvii, Jg.xxxv/I), 
Frobcrgcr( viii, Jg.iv/ 1 , xiii, Jg. vi/2, xxi, Jg x/2), Fux (i, Jg.l/ 1 . iii, Jg.ii/ 
1 , xix, Jg ix/2. xxxiv xxxv, Jg.xvii, xlvii, Jg xxni/2, Ixxxv). Gassmann 


(xlii xliv, Jg xxi/1. Ixxxiii, Jg xlv). Gaucquier (cxxiii), Gluck (xlivo, 
Jg xxi/2, lx. Jg xxx/2. Ixxxii, Jg.xiiv), Hammerschmidt (xvi, Jg viii/ 1 ). 
Handl (xn. Jgvi/1; xxiv, Jgxii/i, xxx, Jg.xv/1, xl, Jgxx/1, xlvin, 
Jgxxiv.li lii,Jg.xxvi;lxxviii,Jg xln/l,xciv xcv;cxvii,cxix),M Haydn 
(xxix, Jg xiv/2, xlv, Jg.xxii, 1x11, Jg xxxii/1), Isaac (x. Jg.v/l, xxviii, 
Jgxiv/1. xxxn, Jg.xvi/I). Lanncr (Ixv, Jg.xxxiii/2), Massaino (ex), 
Monteverdi (Ivii. Jg xxix/l ). Georg Muffat (ii, Jg i/2, iv, Jg ii/2, xxiii, 
Jg.xi/2.1xxxix), Gottlieb MuiTat(vii, Jg.iii/3, Ivin, Jg xxix/2),Ncidhart 
von Reuen tal (Ixxi, Jg xxxvii/ 1 ), Oswald von Wolkenstein ( xviii. Jg ix/ 

1) , Pachelbel (xvii.Jg viii/2),Rcutter(lxxxviii), Schenk (Ixvi, Jg xxxiv), 
Schmelzer(xciii.cv.cxi-cxn),Stadlmayr(v,Jg ni/l),JohannStrauss(i) 
(Ixviii, Jg xxxv/2). Johann Strauss (ii) (Ixni, Jg.xxxn/2), Josef Strauss 
(Ixxiv, Jg xxxvni/2), Tomasini (cxxiv), I Umlauf (xxxvi, Jg xviii/ 1). 
Vact (xevni, c, cm civ, cvni cix. cxiii cxiv, cxvi, cxvm), Weichlein 
(cxxviii). /angius (Ixxxvn) 

Anas, Ger comedy (Ixiv, Jg xxxiii/l. cxxi). Court music. It and 
Netherlands, 1 564 1 625 (Ixxvii, Jg.xli, xc). Dance music( I vi, Jg xxviii/ 

2) . Es/teih^a chapel music (cxxiv), Gescllschaftshed, 1480 1550 
(Ixxii, Jg xx\vii/2). Instrumental music (xxxi, Jg xv/2, xxxix, Jg xix/2, 
Ixxxvi), Klxl music (xxvii. Jg xiii/2, exv), Licdcr (hv. jg xxvii/2, Ixxix, 
Jg xlii/2).Luicmusic(xxxvn.Jg xvm/2, l,Jg x\v/2. Ixxxiv), Madrigals 
(Ixxvii. Jg xli), Masses late 1 7ih century (xlix. Ig xxv/1) Minnesmge? 
MSS, A-ii'n 2701 (xli. Jg xx/2). Motels. I8(h-cenlury solo (ci tii) 
Polyphony, early 17th century (Ixx. Jg xxxvi/2, exxv), .sacred (Ixxx, 
Jg xliii/1). Requiems. 17th century (hx, Jg xxx/l), Side nuovo 
Trent MSS(xiv.xv,Jg vii.xxii.Jg xi/l,xxxviii.Jg xix'l.hii.Jg Xxvii/ 1, 
Ixi, Jg xxxi. Ixxvi. Jg xl. exx) 

Denkmaler dcuisiher Tonkunsi (DDT), Isl scr. cd R L.ilidncron 
(1901-11), H Kicl/schmar (1912 18). H Abort ( 1927) and A Schcr- 
ing (1928 31), Koniglichc Prcussischcn Rcgierung Berufenc 
Kommission (1892 1900), Musikgcschichtlichc Kommission (1901 
60) (Leipzig Breitkopf & Hand, 1892 1931, rev 2, ed H J Mp.scr. 
Wiesbaden Breitkopf & Hartel, and Cira/ Akademischc Druck- und 
Vcriagsanstalt, 1957 (i0) 

Ahlc(v), H Albert (xn, xni). J C F Bach (Ivi), J L Bach (xlvm), 
Bcndadxiv), Buxtchudc(xi, xiv), I)ulichius(xxxi, xii), Frlebach(xlvi 
xlvii). (' H (iiaun (xv). Graupnci (li In. su)>pl i), Mammcischmidi 
(xl), Hassc (xx). Hassici (ii. vu. xxiv xxv), Hol/baucr (viii, ix), 
Jommelli (xxxn xxxtii). R Kciscr(xxxvn xxxvm). A Kriegci (xix), 
J P Knegcrdiii liv ), Kuhnau (iv). Lotd (K), Pailuvicino (Iv), Pc/d 
(Ixni), H Praelonus (xxiii). Rhau, cd 1 544^' (xxxiv), Roscnmullei 
(xviii), Scheldt (i), Schobert (xxxix). Sperontes (xxxv xxxvi), Stolizer 
(Ixv), 1 elcmann (XXVIII, Ixi Ixii. suppl ii), Tundcr (m). Wallher (xxvi 
XXVII), /achovv (xxi xxii) 

Ballet music .Stuttgart (xhii xliv ), Cantatas and choral mu.sic (vi. 
Ivin lix). ('ones, (ler 18th ccntuiy (xxix xxx), InsI musiL. carlv 
I7(h century (xvi) Motets rinitingia (xlix i ), Oicli music, I7(h 
century (x). Passion sellings (xvii). Songs. IKthccntury (xln, xlv, Ivii) 

Denkmaler deal \ l her Tonkunsi, 2nd set Denkmaler der Tonkunsi in 
Bayern (DTB), ed A Sandberger, Gescllschaft /ur Herausgahe von 
Dcnkmalern dcr Tonkunsi in Bavern. l.cip/ig (Lcip/ig BrenkopI & 
Hand (vols 1 xx) and Augsburg Filsci (xxi xxx). I WO 31) rev 2 as 
Denkmaler der Tonkunsi in Bavern, cd H Schniid, Cjcsdlschafl fui 
Bavcnschc Musikgcsdnchle, Munich (Wiesbaden BreiikopI & Hand 
1962 ). new scr (1967 ), Jg nos omitted in rev 2, the new sei is num- 
bered separately, ind Sonderbande 

(vol . Ig ) Aiehinger (xvni. Jg x/T), Dali Ahaco (i. Jg i, xvi Ig ix I) 
(iluck (XXVI. Jg xvv/2). (iumpcl/haimcr (xix, Jg X 2), H L Hassler 
(viii. Jg V I. IX. Jg v/2. XX. Jg xi;l), Kerle (xxxiv, Jg xxvi). Kcrll (in, 
Jgii'2). Kindermann (xxiv, Jg xiii, xxxu, Jg xxi xxiv), L Mozaii 
(xvii. Jgix/2). Pez (xxxv, Jg xxvii xxvm). Rasclius (xxxvi 
Jg XXIX xxx) Roseili (xxn, Jgxii T, xxxiii. Jg xxv). Sent! (\. 
Ig ni‘2). Staden (xn. Jg vnT. xiv. Ig vii'i). SltTf.im (xi Jg vi I xxi 
Ig Xl 2, XXIII. jgxii 2). Forti (xxvi Ig xix xx). Traelt.i (xxv 
Jg xiv;T. XXIX, Jg XVII) 

Kbd music (ii. Jgn/I, vi. Jgiv/T, vii. Jg iv;2; xxx, Jg xvin). 
Mannheim chambci music” (xxvii xxvm. Jg.xv xvi), Syms (iv 
Jg iii'l, xiii, Jg.vii/2, XV. Jg vm/2), Nuremberg church music. I65() 
1700 (X. Jg vi/T) 

(new scr ) DaH'Abuco (i), FTotncrschc Spiclkarlen, D-Ngm 
(Sonderband i), Lochamcr Licdcrbuch, Bds 40613 (Sonderband u) 

Denkmaler norddcutscher Musik, Landcskundliche Abteilung des 
Musikwisscnschafllichcn Insliiuls dcr Universitat Kiel (Kassel and else- 
where' Barenreiter, 1965 ) 

Grabbc (ii), Thcilc (i) 

Denkmaler rheinischer Musik (DRM), Arbcitsgcmcinschafl luf 
Rheintsche Musikgcschichtc (Cologne and Krcfeld Staufen (vol i), and 
Dusscldorf Schwann (ii ), 1951 ) 

Burgh(vi,ix,xiv,xvii),Ca8lro(xvi),Hagius(iii),Lcibl(v), Neefc(x-xii). 
C Rosier (vii), A Stcffani (viii), Wildcrer (xv) 

Andernach Songbook (xiii). Folksongs, Colognc(ii), Licdcrbuch ol 
Anna of Cologne, cl 500, D-Bds Gcrm.Ocl.280 (iv), Syms (i) 

Denkmaler westfdlischer Musik, Wcstfalisches Musikarchiv, Hagen 
(Kassel and elsewhere: Barenreiter, 1971 ); vol i devoted to Grabbc 
(also pubd as vol.ii of Denkmaler norddeutscher Musik) 
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Dm* Melodien der deutschen evangelischen Kirchenlieder aus den 
Quellen, cd J Zahn (Giilersloh; Bertelsmann, 6 vols 

urr according to no of lines 

Die Oper, kntixche Ausgahe von Hauplwerken des Operngexehichfe.ed 
H Beck.cr (Munich G Hcnic, 1975- ); critical commentary pubd separ- 
ately 

Keiscr (i) 

Die Tahtalur ausgewdhlte Werke tn three OrigtnalnotaUon mtt 
Uherirugungen ftir Laute (oder em Ttvsteninsiruntent) und iiiiurre, cd 
H Monkemeycr fHofheim am Tiiunus- HoPmeisicr, 1965 ) 

AUaingnant, ed 1510'’(iv-v), Dal/a (vi -vui), H Cierlc(«), Hovc.ed 
1612'“ txiii xvi), Judenkumg (x), Milan (xvui xx), Mudarra (xn). 
Narvac/ (XI), H Neusidler, ed l536'Mi, ix), A Schlick, ed 1512’ 
(m) 

Documenia hixlonca music ae i Hudehne histoncki dnkument\ (OHM) 
(Prague Suilni Nakladalelstvi Krasne I ileratury. Hudby u IJmcm 
1955 ), unnumbered vols , Ist vol to bear ser idle appeared in 195K 
Bnxi, Harant, Hoslinsky. J B KiUl, J Jen'ik ? Braince, TCima 
Madrigals and chansons, Minneliedcr. Songs (pattiotic, workers', 
other), Vocal polyphony 

Documenta liturgtac polvehoralis Samiae Lcdesiac Romanai\ cd L 
hcinmgcr. Socictus Universalis Sanciac C'cciliae (Rome, 1957 ), poly- 
choral motets 

Bcncvoli (i V, XVI XVII). Caniccian (x xi, xiv xv). Giorgi (xii xin, 
xix), Pitoni (VI ix) 

Documenta muiora filiirgiae potyrhorahs Sancine Etcleuac Rumanav, 
cd L I'cininger, Socictas Universalis Sanciac Ceciliac (Trent. 195H ), 
polychoral masses 

Giorgi (vv IX), Pitoni (i \). Ci dc Rossi (x) 

Dotumenta maiora pal vphoniae Inurgmw Sanciac Ecdesiae Romanae, 
ed L Pcinmget, Socielas Universalis Sanciac C'eciliac (Trent, 1964 ) 
Mass. EBc QI6 (i) 

Doc'unienia muMcac fennitac, cd P Maivia (Helsinki Pa/er. 1966 ) 
1 Bystrom(vii ix. xii xml. Petn, ed 15K2(x), fl Tulindbcrg (i in 
xi) 

Documenia poi\ phoniae Uturguac .Sanciac l.cdestae Romanae. cd L. 
h'eininger. Socicias (Iniversalis Siinctae C'cciliae (Rome, 1947 -). 4 sei 
planned, piibd 1, OrJmanum mi\un A [4 ^vv| B Ibss), IV 
Mo tec la 

Binchois (I'A/v), Dufav (l/A i. in iv, vii, x), Dunstable (I, A vm), 
J f lanchois (I, A xi), La Rue (I B i). Power (I A n. ix). Siandlo 
(TAai, IV'i) 

Documenta niusuoiogica (DM). 2nd ser liandscitnfien-Fak\tmdes, 
Internationale Gcscllschafl fur Mu.sikwisscnsehafl (Kasscl and Basle 
Barenrcder. 1955 ), for 1st scr , sec 0 below 
Bendinelh (v), Buxhetmer Organ book. D-Mbs mus 3725 (i). hsconal 
('hansonniei V 1 1 1 24 (ii). Lochamcr I ledcrbuch. D-Rds 4061 ^ 
(ml, Treatises, F-Pn lai 7295 (iv) 


Clement Malchctt’s Virginal Book (ix). Kbd music, Scots (xv) Org 
music, from GB-Lbrn Add .30513 (iii), Tisdale’s Virginal Book (xxiv) 
Virginal music, 1613'* (xix), from Cfm 32 G 29 (xvi) 


MasterworksiChApe] Hill U of North Carolina Preiws. 
Josquin (li). Vecchi (i) 


Earlv Music in Facsimile (Leeds* Boethius Press, 1973 ) 

Songbook. 1.5th century, GB-Cu Add 5943 (i). Turpyn luicbook 
Ckc Rowe 2 (ii) 


Farlv Psalmody in 17 ih Century America, ed C S Smith. New York 
Public Library (New York. 193K-), vol i of 1st ser devoted to 
Ainsworth Psalter 

Fxempla musica neerlandica (PMN), Vereniging voor Nedcrlandsc 
Mu/ickgcschicdenis (Amsterdam. 1964 ) 

Rasliaans(iv). Brce(iii). Husiiin (i), Ghcerkin dc Hondl (ix), Hcllinck 
(x). Josquin. (Xkeghein (vi), Sweclinck (iil, Verhulsl (v). Vmders 
(vii), Weerbeke (vm) 

Facsimiles cif Rare Dutch Songhnoky, (Amsterdam Knuf, 1967 ) 
Dances, t 1700 im), Mvmns 1615 (o, Soiilerlicdekens, 1.540 (ii), 
Sonps (v vi) 

hacsunilia musna ncerUuulua, Vereniging voor Ncdcilandse 
Mii/iekBcschicdcnis (Buren. nr Utrecht Knuf, 1977 ) 

OcCo ( odex, H-Hr IV 9?2 (i) 

blares music ae oeuvres des music tens des XVIfe ei XV tile siedes, 
recueillis dans les manusents ou le.\ eduicms de i'epoque. cd C (.'rus- 
sard (l.ausanne Loetisch. 1949 ), iitle-page also gives heading Ars 
redmva 

Bach (II. XXI xxii), Buxtehude (xi), Charpcniicr(i), F, Couperin (xix), 
rux(xvii).Cicminiani(vin),Kncger(vi)),Leclair(iv,v,x,xiv),Localelli 
(VI), Ma^/arcrrala(xviii),QuanU(xii), A Scarlatti (ix). Telemann (iii, 
xiii, xv) 

Trio sunata.s (xvi) 

Ionics music <n ui Slovai la (Puguc Statnc Hudehne Vydavatcrslvo, 
1967, and Bratislava Kdilio Opus. 1971 ) 

Speei (II) 

Anna Snrmay-Kct/^cr Clavicrbook. CS-Mm (i) 
ton Hays Studies Music Senes, Kansas Slate College (Fort Hays, 
Kan.sjs, 1965 ) 

A Ravcni. cd 1608^-* (i-ii) 

(.icoiK Rhau Musikclruc kc aus den Jahren I5Jli his IS45 in 
prak Use hci S'euuiisgahc, cd H Albrecht, Laridesinstitul fur 
Musikforschung, Kiel (Kas.scl and Basic Barenreiler. and St Louis. 
C'on»,«)idia 1955 ) 

Dietiich (vii). Resmanus (i-u) 

15tK*’(m). 1 540' (IV). 1.544* (v). I545'’(vi) 

GesamiansgabenlColtccied Works, Institute of Mediaeval Music 
(Brooklyn. I960 ) 

Cabc/.6n(iv),Caron(vi),DuCaurri)y(ix),Faugucs(i),GalIiculus(viii), 

Goudimcl ( 111 ), Mcrula (vii). Nicolaus de Radom (v). Rencr (ii) 
Coiuluctus (x) 


Dcu uments arii.sliqucs du T)' sickle, cd F Dro/ (Pans, 1924 7) 

3 chan.sonnicrs (iv), Vocal polyphony. 15th century (i) 

Documents of the Musical Past, ed A Mann (New Brunswick, NJ 
Rutgers U Press, 1953 ), volwn to be pubd as Rutgers I niversitx 
Documents of Music 

J C Bach ( 1 ), (iibbons (ni), Handel (vi). Purcell (u), Rolla (v), Rossi 
(iv) 

tMrlier American Muxu (facs ], cd H W Hitchcock (New York Da 
('apo Press. 1972 ) 

S Belcher (vi).W Billings (xx), J Bray(xi),G W Chadwick (iii, iv. 
xvi), S Foster (xn xm), A P Heinrich (x), MacDowell (vii viii), L 
Musam.ed (kv),J K Paine (i),H Parker (lO.E Riley, cd (xvin). I 
D Sankey (v). H C Work (xix) 

American Musical Miscellany, 1798 (ix) 
iMrly English Church Music (EECM), ed F LI. Harri.son, British 
Academy (London Stainer &. Bell, 1 963-), suppis (1972 ) 
Dcring(xv),Gtbbons(iii), Leighton, cd 16l4‘'(xi),Mundy(h). Ramsey 
(vii), j Sheppard (xvii- xviii), Talhs (xn- xiii), Tomkms (v. viii-ix, xiv) 

Magnificat.settmgs(iv),Mas8es(i,xvi).Orgmusic(vj,x),Vocalpoly- 

phony, sacred (ii, viii, .suppl i) 

Early Keyboard Music (EKM) (London, Stainer & Bell, 1951 ); vols i 
xxn also known as English Keyboard Music: some vols also have rev 
edns 

Arne (xxvii), Blow (v). Bull (viu), Byrd (iv), Farnaby (xi), Gardane, 
cd 155D' (xxiiiL Gibbons (xvii, xxv xxvi), Jones (xxx), L^kc (vi, 
vii). Morley (xn-xiii), Pinto (xx), Playford, cd 1689' (x, xxviu), 
Purcell (XXI xxn), Rogers (xxix), Roscingravc (xviii), Tisdale (xiv). 
Tomkins (i ii) 


Handel II C^rke Supplement, cd F C’hrysandcr (Leipzig BrcilkopfA 
H.irlcl, \m 190?, R) 

(’laii (iv). Frba (i), Kciser (vi), Muffal (v). Stradclla (iii), Urio (ii) 


Harvard PuMi(‘afion.v in Mm. 1 It’ (H PM), cd D G Hughes. A 1 Merrill, 
N Pirroiia and J M Ward (C ambridge, Mass Harvard U Press. 
1%7 ) 

Francesco Canova da M ilano ( in - 1 v), Holbomc (i, v), Sammarttni (n), 
A Scarlatti (vi) 

/ dassia della musico iiabana, Raccolui Na 7 ionale dellc Musichc 
Itahanc. cd G D’Annunzio (Milan Isiiiulo Ixliicyialc lialiano, 
1918 20, Socieia Anonima Notari la Santa, 1919 21 ), (irsl publication 
in t/i/ti.ArnM arable nos below ) 

Banchicn (i. 1 3), G B. Bassani (n, 4 8). Bcrloni (xvi, 155-6 205 . 
Boccherini (in, 164 5), Caccini (iv. 9-12), Carissimi (v. 3-18 . 
Cavalicri (x, 35 6). Cj Cavaz/oni (vi, 23-7), Cherubim (vn, 172 3). 
Clcmcnti (vui, 176-81), Corelli (ix, 288-90) Durante f 

303), Frescobaldi (xii, 43 -7), Galuppi (xm, 54-8), Gesuuldo (xiy. 
59 62). jommclh (xv, 63 6), Locaiclli (xvi. 205). B 

67 71) G B Martini (xvin. 72 5), Monteverdi (XIX, 76-9, 2*.^ >), 

Paijiiello (XX, 80-81), Palaslrina (xxi 

304 5). Pcrgolcsi (xxin. 89 94. 306 7), Pen (xxiv. 95 6), Por^« 
(XXV, 104 7), M A Rossi (xxvi, 1 10 13), G. M 
81) Sammartmi(xxviii. 114 1 9), Sandom, Scrim (xxix. 206 7.284). 
A.WrlaltKxxx. 120-25), D Scarlatti (xxxi 126 -^0^- 
131 -6), F Turini (xxxiii. 286-8), Veracmi (xxxiv, 139 44), Vivaldi 
(xxxv, 294 7), Zipoh (xxxvi, 145-50) 
fc/assir, mmMi Mumi (CMI), FondMionc Eugenio Bravi (Milan. 
1941-56) 
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Bocchenni (iv), A Gabrieli (v), Giardini (in, vi), Graziani (xv), G. B. 
Grazioli (xii), d’lndia (x), Locatclli (xiv). B. Marcello (u, vui), G B 
Manini (xi). Monteverdi (ix), N. Piccinni (vn), A Scarlatti (xiii) 
Org music (i) 

Instuuta et monumenta (IMa), Ist scr ■ Monumenta, Biblioieca 
Govcrnativa e Civica di Cremona and the Scuola di Palcografia 
Musicale deirUnivcrsita di Parma (Cremona Athenaeum Crcmonese, 
1954 ) 

Asioli (vii), d'lndia (iv), Massaino (vi), Monteverdi (v), Pctrucci, cd 
(i), Vivaldi (III) 

Sacrc rapprcsentuzioni, F-O 201 (n) 

htituto pro artv tc\tudinis (Neuss- Junghanel, PaITgen, Schaffer. 
1974 ), 3 scr. A, 1 ahulaturert fur Renatssant e-J MUtv, B. Tahulaturcn 
fur Barock-fMUtc, C, Theoretische Werkc 

(ser./vol ) Besard (C/i), Bittner (B/i), R Rowland (C/ii), Fuhrmann 
(A/ii), Neusidicr (A/i) 

htituziom e monumenti dell 'arte musicale italiana ( I Mi) (M ilan Ricordi, 
1 93 1 9), new ser. ( 1 956-) 

(ser/vol.) G Battislmi (l/iii), Bossmcnsis. cd. (2/ui), I rcscobaldi 
(2/-). Galilei (1/iv), d'lndia (2/iv). Mattco da Perugia (2/i), Platti 
(I/vii, 2/ii) 

Vocal polyphony, of Cremona ( 1 /vi), of Naples ( I /v), of St Mark's 
(l/i 11) 

Italian Opera l64iF 1770 [facs ], cd H M Brown (New York 
Garland Publishing Inc . 1977 ), 60 vols planned 
Albinoni (xv). Ariosti (xxvi), A M Bononcini (xxi), G Bononcini 
(xvii), Borelti (vi), Caldara (xxxii), Cavalli (i, v), Ccsii (in), hco (xxxi), 
Fux (xix), Galuppi (xli, xliv), Gasparmi (xxiv), C' H Graun (xl), 
Handel (xxvii), Hasse (xxxiii), Jommelli (xlvi, xlviii), Latilla (xxxviii), 
Lcgrenzi(ix), L Lco(xxxvi, xxxix), Logroscino(xlii). Lotti(xx),G I 
Mato (xlix), F Mancini (xviii), Mclani (iv), C Pallavicino (xiii), 
Pasquini (xi), Perez (xlv), Pcrgolesi (xxxiv), Piccinni (1), Pollarolo 
(xvi), Porpora (xxx), Porsilc (xxviii), Provenzale (vii), Rinaldo di 
Capua (xxxviii), L Rossi (ii),Sarro(xxn),S4rtorio(vin), A Scarlatti 
(xxiii), Stefl'ani (xiv), Stradella (x), Terradellus (xliii), I'raetta (xlvii). 
L Vinci (XXV, xxix), Vivaldi (xxxv), Ziani (xii) 

Librettos (li -lx) 

Im lauda e i primordi della mehdia italiana, ed F Liuzzi (Rome 
Librena dcllo Stato, 1935) 

Uude, FFn Magi II I 122 (ii). CTVl (i) 

La musica andaluza medieval en las lanaones de trovadores, trover os \ 
minnesinger, ed J Ribera (Madrid Topografia dc la Revista dc 
Archives (vol.i) and hlao Maestre (ii, iii), 1923 5) 

F-Pn 846 (ii), Jena MSS, D-Ju (iii). Other MSS (i) 

Le choeur des muse.s (CM), cd J Jacquot, C'cntrc National de la 
Recherche Scientifiquc (Pans, 1 958-), contains unnumbered sub-scr . I 
entitled Les luthisies (part of this sub-scr also known as Corpus des luth~ 
isles frani^ais) 

Les lulhistes: R Ballard. Bclin, Belleville, Besard, Boequet. Bouvier, 
Chancy,Chevalicr,Dowl.ind,DuBuisson,Dufaut,Gauticr,A.l.cRoy. 
Macc,Mcrcurc,Mcsangcau,MorIaye,A dcRipa.T Robinson. Vallct 
Other vols incl Cerlon 

Le opere dei musicisti holognesi, Centro Studi Musicali Ci B Martini 
(Brescia. Organo, and Kassel Barenrciter, 1963 ) 

Martini (i, in). Rota (ii) 

pupitre' collection demusique ancienne,e^ F Lesurc(Pans Heugcl, 
1967 ) 

Alkan (xvi), Attaingnant, cd 1547 (ix), Balbastrc (In). Boccherini 
(XXIX), Boismorticr (xx, xxx), A Campra (xix), Charpcnticr (xiii). 
Chuumont (xxv), F Coupenn (vni. xxi xxiv, x!v. Ii), L Couperin 
{ X viii ), F Dagincourt (xii ), D' AngIcberl (li\ ), Dc vienne ( xlii ), Duphly 
(i). Durante (xxvi), Forqueray (xvn), G. Gabncli (xxvii), Gastoidi (x), 
Gcoffroy (liii), Gillcs ( I v), Giuliani (xlvi), Hasse (xi), Richard Jones 
(xlix), Lefevre (ivi), Legrcnzi (iv). Lc Jeune (ii), B Marcello (xxviii), 
Metru (xlvii), Mondonvillc (in), Onslow (xini), Roberday (xliv), P 
Robert (xiv), D. Scarlatti (xxxi-xli), R dc Visee (xv), Vivaldi (vii) 
Airs, Fr , 2 '3vv (vi). Chansons, org, D-Mbs 2987 (v) 

Les chansonniers des troubadours el des trouvires sec Corpus lantile- 
narum medii aevi 

Les iuthtstes: see Le choeur des muses 

Les mailres musiciens de la renaissance franqaLw (MMRF), cd H 
Expert (Paris. Leduc, 1894 1908/R1952). some vols unnumbered 
Attaingnant, ed. 1 529^(v),(2ostelcy (iii,xviii-xix), DuCaurroy(xvii). 
Gervaise(xxiii),Goudimel(n,iv,vi),Jan6quin(vii),Lassus(i),LeJeunc 
(xi xiv, xvi, xx-xxii), Mauduit (x), F Regnart (xv) 

Masses 1539’ (viii ix) 


l^s monuments de I'Ars nova, la mustque polyphonique de 1 320 a 1400 
environ, ed G. dc Van (Pans. Oiseau-Lyre, 1938), only 1 vol pubd, for 
continuation see Polyphonic Music of the Fourteenth Century 

L'organme liturgique, ed G Lilaize and J. Bonfils (Pans- Schola 
Cantorum, 1953 ) 

Bach (vi vii, x xi), Balbastrc (xlviii, In, Iv Ivi), Bull (lx), G Cavaz- 
zoni (xxxiv, xxxvni, xli), Dandrieu (xii, xvi, xix- xx. xxn), H. Du Mont 
(xin), Gruncwald (xxvi), C Guillet (xxxni, xxxvn, xlix I), Litaizc (i, 
iv, IX, xlvii), Raison (xxxix, xl, xliii xliv). G. Robert (xxxv), Telemann 
(xxviii, xxxii, xxxvi), Trabaci (liv, Ivn) 

Pere Pingre Organbook (xlv -xlvi). Prc-Classical Fr (xvni, xxxi, 
I vni lix ), Roman tic ( X vn ), Th icry Organ book , F- Pc 2094 ( xx v), others 
HI anthology vols. (ii-iii. v, viii. xiv xv. xxi, xxiii xxiv, xxvn, xxix -xxx, 
xlii, Ii, liii) 

Madrigalisii italiam (Rome De Santis, 1952 ) 

Marenzio (i), A Pacelli (in) 

Maestri holognesi, cd. G. Vecchi (Bologna Antiquaria Palmaverde 

1953 ) 

Azzaiolo (ii), Duttari (in). Giacobhi (i). A. 1 rombctti (iv) 

Maitres anciens de la musique frani;aise. Association des Amis d’Hcnry 
Expert ct dc la Musique Franvaisc Ancicnne (Pans Heugcl. 1966 ) 
Certon (n iv). Dundneu (v), Mouton (vi), Planson (i) 

Melanges dc mustcologie critique (Paris Wcllei. 1 900-05//? 1969) 
(only music vols given) Adam of St Victor (n) 

Lai.s, descorts (in). Vocal mu.sic, early MSS (iv) 

McstresderEscolamade Montserrat ohresmustcalesdelmanjosdelmau- 
estir de Montsvrrai. ISOO /WX>(MF'M) (Montserrat Moncstif, 19)0 ) 
C'creroKs (i-in), M Lopez (vi) 

Inst music (iv v) 

Miscellanea. American Institute of Musicology (Rome. 1951 ) 

(only relevant scr given) Le Jcunc (i), Rameau treatises (in) 
Bishop Smith's partsong books. GB-CAR (iv) 

Mitteldeuisi he.s Musikarcliiv. Musikwisscnschaftlichcs Seminar dci 
Fricdrich-Schiller linivcrsital Jena (Leipzig Brcitkopf & Hartel. 

1954 ), I St scr Klaviermusik , 2n(l sci Kammernimik 

(SCI vol ) (iraupner (1 n). Martini (i,\). Maltheson (l/i), Mulhcl 
(1/vi -vii), Pcpusch (2/1 n), F*Iat1i (I 'm iv) 

Monumcnui luinyariai' nitisuac (Budapest Akademiai Kiado, and 
Graz Akademi.schc Druck- und Vcrlugsanstalt, 1963 ). vol i devoted to 
Codex Albcnsis 

Monumenta Icodiensium musnorion. ed R Bragard (Licgc Editions 
Dynamo, 1939 ). vol i devoted to Chaumonl 

Monumenta lilurffiae poise horalis .Sam lae hulcsiae Romanae, ed I 
Feinmger, Societas Universalis Sanctae C’cciliac (Rome, later Trenl, 
19.50 ), numbered vols m unnumbered scr and sub-scr [I) 
Ordinarium mi.s.sae 1A| Cum qualuor ihoris. (B) C um trihi.s ihoris, [Cj 
Cum duohus chores, (llj Psalmodia |A] Cum sex. chons. [Bj Cum 
qualuor chons, (C) Cum tnhus chores comer tala, |D) C'um duohus 
chons, (111] Propnum [Aj f>e tempore, |B] De samtts, 1 1 VI MotecUi 
(A1 C'um quatuor chons, jB] Cum tnhus chons 

(scr sub- SCI vol) Bcncvoli (l/A'i iv. vin. B'l. t i.lFAi, Bi iv. is, 
C,'i. D;i), S I abn (n) (ll/B/x xii). Foggia (II/b(Xv), Giorgi (l/C ii, 
III/A;i 11 , B/i), ingegnen (IV;A/i, B/i). Ma.ssaino (IV,A/in). Naldi 
(IV/A/ii, B/n), Petti (1/A/vi), Pisan (I/B/vm). Piioni (I/A/v, vn, 
II/B/v vn). Soriano (I/B/xni xiv), Tozzi (l/C'/ii) 

Monumenta lyric a medii uevi italic a (MLMI), 3rd ser • Mensuruhiha 
(facs j, Universitu degh Sludi, Bologna, and Antiquae Musicac Italicac 
Studiosi (Bologna, 1966 ) 

I- Hu 2216 (lii), Fn Pariciat 26 (vii), Rvat Rossi 215 (ii), Trent MSS, 
TRmn 88 (v). others, early It (i) 

Monumenta monodicu medii cievi. ed B Siabicin. MusikvMssin 
schaftliches Seminar der IJnjversital Frlangcn-Nurnhcrg (Kassel and 
Basic Barenreitcr, 1956 ) 

Alleluia verses, pre-llOO (vii- viii), Gradual, LRvat lat 5319 (n). 
Hymns (i). Introit tropes (lii, vi), St Martial repertory (iv), Sequences 
(ix x). Troubadour songs (v), Trouvdrc songs (xi- xii) 

Monumenta mu,suaehelgi<ae{MMlAc\),edi J Walclct(volM vn)andR 
B LvCnaerts (viii xi), Vereniging voor Muzickgoschiedenis, Antwerp, 
and Seminanc voor Mu/ickwetenschap of Louvain U. (volsviii-xO 
(Antwerp Dc Ring, 1 932 ) 

(Jg.). Adnacnsen(x), Bcauvarlct(xi), J. Boutmy(v),J H Fk>cco(iii1i 
Havingha (vii), Kcrckhoven (ii). La Rue (vni), J -B Locilld (0 
Kbd music (iv, vi), Netherlands polyphony (ix) 

Monumeniamusicae hyzantinae(fAMb),ed C Hwg, H.J.W Tillyartl 
and E. Wcllcsz, later O Strunk. G Zuntz and others. Union 
Academique Inlernalionaic (Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1935 ), m ^ 
scr, 3 of which contain edns. and facs 

Prhuipale Hcirmologia, GR-ATSch 308 (v6), ATSiviron ^ 

GR Ey II (ill) IL Jp Saba 83 (viii). Konlakana, l-Fl Ashburn 64 





(iv), Uspensky, USSR- Mm (vi). Specimens o( nolalion (vn), 
Slichcraria. A-Wn Thcol gruec IKl (i), UR-ATSch M)! (v<i) 
Transcripia Canons (iv). Hymns (i -in, v-x) 

Lectwnana. various lectionunes (i-v) 

Monwnentamusicae m PoloniafMM9),e<i J M Chominski, Instytut 
S/luki Polskiej Akademii Nauk (Warsaw Polskie Wydawnictwo 
Mu/yezne, 1964^), ser A (opera omnia), ser B (large musical sources) 
(ser./vol ). Jan z Lubima (B/i), Mikolaj z Krakowa (B/ii), 7,ielchski 
(A/i) 

Monumenta musicae sacrae, cd R -J Hesbert (Macon Protal Prcrcs 
1952 ) 

(only music vols given). Gradual, rl250, F-SO 199 (i). Troper. of 
Aix-la-Chapelle (in), Troper, of Dublin (iv) 

Monumenta muucae svectcac (MMS), Svenska Samfundet for 
Musikforskning, Stockholm (Stockholm Almquist & Wiksell (vols i 
VI) and Nordiska (vn ), 195H ), 2 ser , the second of which is the 
complete works of P Berwaid 

(1st ser) J M. Kraus (n), J H Roman (i, iv), Voglcr (vn), J 
Wikman.son (vi) 

Dance music, S-Uu 4()9 (vni). Vocal polyphony (in. v) 

Monumenta mu.su a neerlundk a (MMN), Vereniging voor Ncderlandse 
Mu/ickgeschiedcnis (Amsterdam, 1959 ) 

Hellctidaal (i), Hollander (xii) I oc.ilclli (ivj, Padbrnc |v), Schuvi 
(X) 

Anna Manu van Fyl MS, Nl -At (ii), Khd music, I6ih I7(h cen- 
turies (in), van Noort tablalure (xi), Ulrcchl Prosanum, S-Uu llL 
4l7(vi), Nl.-sft 7^ (viii), Leiden Choirbooks, /.Codex A (ix), Voctil 
polyphony, sacicd (vn) 

Monuoh'iita niusuii \lo\(U 0 , i:i.\ J Kresanek and R Rvbanc (Martin. 
CVechoslovakia Muticn Slovcnska. 1974 ), vol i devoted Ui Uhrovee 
collection of songs and dunces, 1730 

Monumenta polvphomae italuac. Pontihcio Istitulo di Musica Sacra 
(Rome, 1930 )' 

I esia III 111 ), Masses (i) 

Monunu'iiiii pol\ phonuie Utwf>uae Satutae Fidesuie Ronuuute, cd L 
1 einiiigei Socictas Umveisalis Satutae ( cciliae ( Rome, 1947 ), Isi 
scr Ordmanum niiwae 2nd sci Propnum miwne 
(ser vol ) Dulay (I n, 2/i) 

/ 'homrne armv masses (l/i, bin), I'agucs ( 1 'iv) 

Monumenii (Ii musiiu iia/iuna(MMl},c<i O Mischiati,Ci Scurputand 
L F T'agliavini (Btescia Organo, and Kassel Barcnreiter, 19(>1 ), 1st 
scr Organo e (omhalo. 2nd .scr Polifoma 

iser vol) Agostini (?,il I rescobaldi (l,ii). Hassle? (2' ). 
Lu/yaschi (2 ii), Merula (l i). Trabaci (I in iv| 

Monunienti mu'.ualt itulumi. SvKictii Italiana di Musicolivgia (Milan 
Suvini /etboni ) 

1 lestobaldi ii) 

Monumenii rnusua/i muniovanu 1st scr, ed C Gallico, Istiluto Carlo 
d'Arco (Mantua, and Kassel and cKsewhcie Barcnreiter, 19M ). Istscr 
devoted to Viadana 

\fonumcntos de la musua espanola (MMF), Instituto Fspahol dc 
Miisicologia, ( onseio Superior dc Invcsiigaviones C'lciitificas (Madrid 
and Barcelona, 1941 ), vols ol Morales and Victoria produced by the 
hscucia Fspanola dc Historia y Arqueologia, Rome 
Cabc/dn (xxvii xxix), C’orreade Aruuxo(vi, xii). Guerrero (xvi, \i\, 
xxxvi). Morales (xi, xni, xv . xvn, xx xxi. xxiv , xxxiv), Mudarra (vn). 
Narvaez (in), Valdcrrabano (xxii xxiii), J Vasquez (iv), Venegas de 
Henestrosa (n). Victoria (xxv xxvi, xxx xxxi) 

Court music. 15th Ibth centuries (i n, v, x. xiv). Vocal poly- 
phony. Baroque (xxxii, xxxv), secular, F-Mmi 1.3230 (vni, ix), Mn 
M 1.370 72 (xviii), .S*7-l-,^8 (xxxin) 
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rl789(l/xv), Parthema. 1613‘Ml/xi). Ihe Prccvptoi , , 1785 (|/xv,) 

Petrucci, Cd 1502Mii). Romano (vi) 

McdictC odc\ J- 1- ol.s(hk I (lu v), Vocal polyphony, secular, 1540-^(1) 

ru,.skovo muzikal novo 

Musuaantiqua bohemica{MA.B) [Prague Bditio Ariia 194 3-) ''scr 
(scr /vol) F Benda (l/lvii. lx). J A Benda (l/ii. x, xiv. xxx vn'; xlv 
lvn,.lx„, lxvi,lxvni),J A Blamcky (2 /mi). P X Brixi (l/xxvi. Ixxv; 
2/n. vi), S Brixi(l/ii), Cernohorsky (l/iii). J L Dussek(l/xxi xxii 

Kozeluch (I/xv, Ixxn), Kroinmer (1/v, xiii, xxvn, xlii), Losy (1/ 
xxxviii) F A J Mica (l/vi, xix). Michna (2/i). Myshvecek ()/xxxi. 

“/a ’ <l/vti), Reicha (1/xxxin, 1. Ixv, Ixxvi), Richter (1/ 
Ixxn). A RoscttKl/xxxn). J P N Seger (1/li, Ivi). J Slainitzd/ 
vxvii) J A Stepan (1/xxxix. Ixiv, Ixx). Tolar (1/xl). roinakk (1, 
XXIX, Ixxiii Ixxiv), T uma ( 1/lxvii Ixix), Vcjvanovsky (I /xxxvi, xlvii 
xhx), Vonsek (l/i, iv, xxx. xxxiv. In). Wodic/ka ( 1 /liv), Wramt/ky ( 1 / 

XVI, xxv). Zach (1/ix. xliii), Zclenka ( 1 / 1 x 1 , 2/iv v) 

Org music (1/xii), Pastorales (1/xxiii), Pf music (l/xiv, xvn. xx). 

Serenades, oich (1/xxxv), Vn, pf works (1/xi) 

Mw,ica hntannica a National Collei turn of MuMe A Lewis, 

1054** Association (I ondon Stainer & Bell, 1951 rev 2/ 

Arne (m. xlii, xliv). W S Bennett (xxxvii). Blow (vii), Boyce (xin). 
Bull (XIV, XIX) Byrd (xxvn -xxviii). Dcrmg (xxv). Howland (vi)! 
Dunstable (viii), G and R Farnaby (xxi\), field (xvn), Ciibbons 
(XX). Hiimircy (xxxiv xxxv). Jenkins (xxvi. xxxix). W Lawes (xxi). 

I Lmlcy (xxx). 1 ockc (xxxi xxxn. xxxvni). Philips (xxix), Sloraa' 
(yvi) lonikins (v), Wcclkcs (xxiii), Wesley (xli) 

( arols. Png medieval (iv). Lonsort music (ix, xxn, xl). Court 
nuisu. Henry VIII (xviii). Eton Clioirbook. (iR-WRa 178 (x-xn). 
Kbtl music (XXIV), Masques (ii). Mulliner Book. Lhm Add .30513 
(1). Scottish music. 1500 I7(X) (xv). Songs, 1025 -60 (xxxiii. xliii), 
cdilv T udo? (xxxvi) 

^Mwrji </u tamert/ (MC), cd J Caldwell (London Oxford U Press. 

Arne (i -iv, Xl), I S Bach (xx). Bar.sanli(ix), Croft (xlv), P'csting(vi), 
Handel (xxv xxvi), lenkins (xxxvii), Richard Jones (xxvn-xxx)! 
Kelly,! A L(v,xxxi). H Lawes (vni ). Li>eillct(vii), McLean (xxn). 
Morgan (xix). A Rosetti (xiv). Sammartini (xlvi), Schetky (xlvii). 
Schickhardt ixl), I H Scnuille (x). J Stanley (xv xviii). Wesley (xii 

Kill) 

Musua divina kiri henmusikalist he H'erke fur Praxis und Forschunf;. 
cd B Stablcin. Inslitutfur Musiklorschung. Regensburg (Regensburg' 
Puslel, 1950-) 

Allardo (xvi), Ancrio (xi). Carissimi (xvii). Cavalli (i-iv), J de F ossa 
(XIII), l ux (xii), Ciindclc (vi-vin. xiv). La Rue (xviii), Lassus (ix). 
Porta (v), Viadana (x, xix). Victoria (xv) 

Musua htspana (MH). Instituto Fspanol dc Musicologia, C'onsejo 
SuiKTior dc Investigjciones Cicntificas (Barcelona, 1952 ). scr A 
Camion popular, ser H Poll fonia. ser C M ds u a de (umcra: vo\s num- 
bered both by date of publication and by position m c;ich scr . vols iv 
ami V inc\>iiectlv numbered v ami ii lespeclively 

tposition in scr /numbering according to date of publication, where 
possible) Manalt (C, ii;4, C, vii/9, C, ix). Morales (B, i/3, B, in), 
Rodriguez dc Hita (C. xi). Selma y Salavcide (C, x), Soler (C, i/2; C. 
HI VI, -5 8. C. VIII 10) 

Songs (A. 1, 1), Vocal polyphony, 15th 17th centuries (B. ii) 
Musical Antiquarian Soaelv see [Puhiu aiion.\\ 


Monuments de la mu.\ique l route antique sec Spomenui hrvatske ^la:- 
hene pro.slosii 

Monuments de la musiqiu' tram;(me au temps de la Renaissame 
(MMFTR), etl H Expert. Fonda lion Nicolas Negib Sursuck (Pans 
Seriart. 1924 9, /fl952), new sei (vol xi ) cd B Loth aiul J ('haillcv. 
Centre National dc lu Recherche Scientifiquc (Puns Sulabert, 19.58 ) 
A de Bertrand (iv-vn). Bom (xi). Ccrlon (ii), Goudimcl (ix). D Lc 
Blanc (ill), l.c Jeunc (i, viii). L'h.slocart (x xi), Planson (xiii), vocal 
polyphony (xii) 


Musica viva hislonca (MVH) (Prague Stalni Hudebni Vydavalcistvi 
(vt)li ). Pdiiio Supraphon (xiv. xvi ) and Arlia (i xiii, xv). I9ul ) 
J Fiala (xvi), J N J PTlcik (xi). Gassmann (xxvn), CJIuck (xx), 
Gyrowetz (xxx), Haydn (i. xii). J Jelmek (vi). Knezek (xxxiv). 
Kozeluch (xiv). A Kraft (ii). Krommci (vii). J Myslivetek (xxiii). V 
Pichl(xxiv),J A Stepan (ix).J V Stich-Punto(xix) 1 orelli (xxv), J 
K Vanhal (x). J A Vitasek (iv), Vivaldi (xxxii), Wodiczka (xiii), A 
Wranilzky (xxvi). J Zach (xxii. xxiiu) 

Hn duets (xxiv). Kbd music (viii, xv. xxxi), ol Spam and Portugal 
(wii) Sonatinas (V). Kiiina Horn Minuet Book (iii) Org music (xxi). 



Monuments of' Music and Music Literature in kaesimde (New York 
Broude Bro.s , 1965 ), 1st ser . Music. 3rd scr Manuscripts, for 2nd 
scr sw <)4 below 

(scr /vol ) Bickham(l/vi), Blow (l/ii),Ca(Xini(l /xxix), H. Carey (1, 
xxn). Cartici (l/xiv), Cavazzoni (1/xii). Chambonniercs (Dili), F 
Couperin (l/ix), fyAnglebcri, I689'*(l/iv). Martini (i, 19), Malthcson 
0/v), Gottlieb MiilTat (1/viii, xviii). Pen (l/xxviii), Petrucci, cd 1502'' 
(I /xxiii), 1504-’ (l/x), 1504’ (l/xxv), Purcell (i/i), Rameau (l/vii. 
XIII), Roscingra VC (1 /xxvii), B Schmid (1/xx) 

New Instructions for Playing the Harpsichord, Piano-forte or Spinet, 


Vn sonatas (xvni) 

Music for the LuteM D. Lumsden (London Oxford U Press. 1968 ) 
D. Bachclcr(v), Byrd(vi), F. Cutting (ii). P^asKvii), A. Fcrrubo8co(ii) 
(vin). Robert Johnson (iv). F Pilkington (lii) 

Elizabethan popular music (i) 

Mmiikermmcunmiah Sicilian P E Cara^j, Istitulo di 

StonadcIlaMusicadcll'UnivcPiitidiPalcrmolRome DeSanUs. 1970^ 

73 (vols i-iv), and Florence Olschki. 1978 (volv-) 

G P. Flaccomio, ed 1598» (xn), d’India (ix. x), 11 Verso (vi-vin), 
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Morsolo (iv), C Pan (0, A. Scarlatti (xt), P Vmci (v) 

Polyphony, insi (ii), sacred vocal (iii) 

Mustche voiali c strumentah sacre e profane, .sec XVII-XVIll XIX, 
(MVSSP), ed B Somma, later L Bianchi (Rome' Dc Santis. IWl ) 
Albinoni (xxiv), Anosli (xxvi-xxviii). J. C Bach (xxxiii), Castrucci 
(xxv), F’ehci (XXVI), Galuppi (xxxvii), K Manfrcdini (xi xxii), 
Marcello (xxix). Martini (xxxv), Monteverdi (vi, ix), Pasquini (iv v. 
xxxviii), Pergole.M (vii vni), Rolla (xl xli), Rulini (xxx xxxii), A 
Scarlatti (ii). D Scarlatti (i. in). Torelli (xxiii), Vivaldi (x) 

Mum( of the Renatssant e, cd I, Bernstein, J Rifkin and A ('ohen 
(New York Broude Bros. 1977 ), in 2 sub-ser . A Masters. B 
Monuments (individual prints and MSS numbered con.secutivciv, in- 
cluding Attanignant, cd , and (icro (B/ii), Morton (A/i)) 

Musicologieal Studies and Doiuments (MSI)), ed. A Carapetyan, 
American Institute of Musicology (Rome, 1951 -), lor other vols in this 
ser see i|4 below 

(only relevant vols given) Bcauioyeux, ed 1581 (xxv), Charles 
d'Anjou (xviii), Ernoul le vielle de Gastinois (xv) 

Cypriot plamchant, I-l'n J II 9 (xix), Kbd music, F'/.i 117 (x). 
Vocal music, Add 29987 (xiii), Worcester fragments (ii) 

Mustkalische Denkmaler, Akademie dcr Wissensch.iftcn und dei 
Litcratur, Mam/ (Mam/ and elsewhere Schott, 1955 ) 

Bmchois (II), Prcscobaldi (iv). Ksaac (vii-viii), G Mamcrio (v) 
Chorales, org (in). Lamentations, 1500-50 (vi). Passions, It 16lh 
century (i) 

MUsik alter Master Batrage zur Musik- und Kulturgcs> hiihte 
Innerosterreiths C(\ H Fcderholer, Musikwissciischaftliches 

Institut an der Univcrsital Gra/ (Gra/ Akademische Druck- und 
Veriagsanstull. 1954-) 

M S Biechtcler (xli), J Brussart (xin), J Brassicanus (ti), i B Dolui 
(xxxvi xxxvii), B Duels (vi, Xl), J F Frit/ (xxxviii), P Homberger 
(vn). J Hcrold (iv), V Jelic (v). .lohannes de Cleve (i), W A 
LaulTenstemer (xxx), Lc Muistic (xiv), M G Monn (xxix xl), 
Poss (xv), Priuli (Kix-xx. xxiii, xlv), Sgatberom (xx\im xxix). J M 
Steinbachcr (xxxv. xliii, xliv), Vaet (viii), G C Wagcnscil (xlii), J <i 
Weichenbcrgcr (xxv -xxvi), Ci /cchner (xxiv, xxxi-xxxiv) 

Funeral songs (iii), Gui music, 18th century (x, xvn), I utc music, 
17th century (xvi). Motets (xxi xxii), Org music, I6lh century (ix), 
Thurncr Lutebook, A-Wn (xxvii), Vocal polyphony (xii, xviii) 

Orgiu' et liturgie, ed N Dufourcq, F Raugel and J de Valois (Pans 
Schola C'antorum, 1954 ) 

J S Bach (VII ), W F Bach (xxxvii, xlv). Berinudo (xlvii), Brahms 
(xxi), Buxtehude (Ixxvi), Cabc/on (xxx, xxxiv), F Campion (xiii), 
Charpentier (liii), Corrette (1, li, Ixxvn -Ixxvni). I Couperin (vi). 
Dagincourt (XXXI) DaquitUxxvn xxviii) I A DorncI (Ixmii Ixix 
Ixxi-lxxii), Fauchard (xii), Frescobaldi (xxvi, xxxii, xxxv, xli). 
Froidebisc (xliii). Girod (Ixiv), Lalande (xxxvi). I ebegue (xvi), le 
Jeune(xxxix) Lequay (Ixxiii), L ilai/e (xlii). I ubeck (xvn). Mavone 
(1x111, Ixv), R Ourgandjan(lxvii), Palestrina (m). Raison (Iv Ivi, Iviii 
lix, Ixi), T dc Santa Maria (xlix), Tourncmirc (xliv. hv) 

('haconnesand passacaglias (xxii). Fugues, 18th century (xv), 20lh 
century (xx). Funeral music (xxiii), Masses (xxix). Neo-classical 
(xxxiii), Org and brass msts (ix), Ricercarcs (v), 1 occatas |x), other 
works mainly for religious services (I ii, iv, vin, xi xii, xiv, xviii xix, 
xxiv-xxv, xxxviii, xl, xlvi, xlvin. In, Ivn, lx, Ixn, Ixvi. Ixx, Ixxiv Ixxv) 

Paleographie mwntale les pnncipaux rnanusents du (hunt gregonen. 
amhrosten, mozarahe. galluan [facs ] (PalM u.s), cd A Mocquercau ( 1 st 
ser . vols.j Xlii) and J Gajard (2nd ser , xiv ). Bcncdictms de Solcsines 
(Solcsmcs Imprimcne St-Pierre (1st ser, volsi-vii) and Tournai 
Desclee, lefeburc (vin-xv), and others. 1889-//?), 2 ser 
(ser /vol ) 807(1 /xix), CH-E\2\ (1/iv), SG.s 339( l/i), SCs 359 

(2/11), SGs .39(V 91 (2/1), F-CHR 41(\ l\i), Iragments ( l/xvii), LA 239 
(l/x),^fOH 159(l/vii viii), Pn 903(1 /xin),O’B-L/jwAdd.34209(I/ 
v-vi), WOF 160(1 /XII), l-By\\ 34(1 /XV), /,c(>01 (1/ix), /?« 123(L 
XVIII), Rvut\',x\ Justus ui pahnuW lw in), Noyoii, Mont 

Renaud MS (1/xvi) 

Pamiatmki russkovo muztkal'novo iskussiva,a\ Yu Keld'ish, Institute 
of Art Flistory (Moscow. State Music Publishers, 1972 ) 

Bortnyansky (v), Khrestianm (in), Pashkcvich (iv), Protopopov (ii) 
Songs, 18lh century (i) 

PoUfonia v(n ale sacra e prof ana sec X VL ed B Somma ( Rome Dc 
Santis, 1940- ) 

Animuccia (i), Certon (vn), Palestrina (ii-vi), Nanino (ii) 

Polyphonic Music of the Fourteenth Centurv (PMFC), ed. 1. Schradc 
(vois.i-iv)and F LI Harrison (v~viii) (Monaco Oiscau- Lyre, 1956 ), 
continuation of l^es monuments de I'Ars nova, which contains a single 
vol of It sacred music, 14th century 
Landmi (iv). Machaut (ii, in) 

Motels. Fr. (v), Vocal polyphony, Fr (mcl Vilry's works) (i), 
secular. It (vi-vin), sacred It (xii) 

Portugaliae musica (PM), Funda^ao ('aloustc Gulbenkian (Lisbon, 


1959-), vols. numbered consecutively regardless of ser , ser B and C 
often have sets of parts 

(ser /vol) F A dc Almeida (B/xii), J D Bomtempo ( B/vni), H de 
Brito (A/xxi), Cardoso (A/v, vi, xiii, xx, xxii, xxvi), J. C'arvalho (B/ii, 
xiv), J da Costa da Lisbf>a (A/vn), A Fragoso (C/xviii), de Laceda 
(C/xxiv). dc Lima ( B/xxiii), E Lopes Morago ( A/i v), M , Machado (B/ 
xxviii), F Magalhaest A/xxvii), M. Portugal ( B/ix), Rodrigues Coelho 
(A/i. in). F Roque dc Canceiviio (A/xi). Seixas (A/x, B/xv xvii) 
P-BRp 964DA (A/xxv), Org music, 16th century (A/xix) 

Pubhlicazioni della Bihliotaa del Con.servatorio G B Martini sec 
Maestri holognesi 

Puhhiicazioni dell'lstituto Italiano per la Storm della Musica (PIISM) 
(Rome, 1941 ). 2 sei , full title appears only in Antologie e raccohe 
Antologie e raccohe Gesualdo (n), Nenna (in), Villanellas (i) 
Monurnenti Boccherini (iv), I'anssimi (in), Gesualdo (i), Nenna (n) 

Puhlii uciones del Departamentn de Mietna de la Bihlwteca de 
Catalunvu (PBC'), Bibliotc'ca de C'utaluha, Institut d'Estudis Lataluns 
(Barcelona, 1921 ), recent catalogue gives numbering system dilTcrent 
from that shown on vols 

(only music vols given) J Brudieu (i), Gabanillcs (iv. vni, xni, xvn), 
J F.lias(xxiv), M Flecha(xvi), Hidalgo (xi), Juan Pu)ol (in, vn), Soler 
(ix), D Terradellas (xiv) 

C'antigas (XV, xvin xix). Las Huelgas MS. E~Bl Uh (vi). Org music. 
!7th century (xx xxin), Vocal polyphony. Valencian (xn) ^ 

Puhluations, Metliacval Academy of America ((’ambndgc.lMass , 
1939 ). some vols also have a Studies and Dotuments no i 
(only music vols given, vol (Studies and Doiuments no ) handini 
(xxxvi/3) Petrueci, ed lS01'(xln/S) ^ 

Cacci.is, It (xxxix,4). Vocal polyphony, late I4ib-centu)-y fr 
(Iv/ ) 1 

[Pn/)/i(uriom|. Musical Antiquarian Society (MAS) I London Chappell, 
1841 7), 17 suppls of otg^pl acc 

Bateson (xvn). Bcnnet (xv), Byrd (i vi), 1 Dowland (xi). I I ast, ed 
1.592“ (Xl), Giblnins (in. ix), J. Hilton (xiii), Moiley (v). Purcell (iv, 
VII, X, xix). Wcelkes (viii). Wilbye (ii, xvi) 

Anllu'ins (xiv ). PaillRiiM 161 3'-* ( win) 

Puhluations dc la Sot icte de Musique d' Autrefois see 1< stes musuauK 

Puhluations de la Soiicie hratii,aisc de Musuologie (PSl M), ls( ser 
Monuments de la musiquc aniiennc (Pans Dro/ 192.5 44. Librairic 
Fischbachcr, 1947, and Mcugel, 1952 . partial rev ? I96S ) 

Atlaingnant, ed (i),cd I531'’|v) Ballard, ed 1664 (xi\). Beethoven 
(II), Boicldicu (XI xii) I F Dandneu Ixvi) D'Anglobcil (viii) D 
Gauitiei (VI vn). Gautier dc C'omci (xv), G Jullien (xni) M Lanes 
(xviii), Mondonville (ix). Nivers (xiv), Samle-( 'olombe (xx) 

Apt MS. /• 4Pl I6bis (IV. X), 1 ute songs, I I (in iv xvi). Motels 
17ih century (xvn) 

Puhluations of Mediaeval Musu Manusirtpis sec \ eroffetuluhungen 
miitelalierlu her Musikhandsehnflen 

Puhluations of the Centro Studi Musu ah G B Martini see Ix opere 
del musu isti holognesi 

Piihiikafionen ahciet Mio/A.ed T Kr()ver(Igi x)andH Scluill/ (xi), 
rX;ulschc MusikgcscllschaB (1 eip/ig Bieilkopf & Hartel, 1926 
4()iR\9(>l 8) 

(Jg , only music vols given) A Gabrieli (x). Machaut (i/i, iirl, 
iv/2), Maren/io (iv/l. vi), Milan (ii). (X-keghem (r2), Petiucci, cd 
(vin), Willaert (ix) 

Gradual, Thomaskirche (v. vii), Organa. Notre Dame (xi) 

Puhhkationen allerer prak list her und theorelisther Musikwerke vor- 
zugswetse des .VL und VLV Jahrhunderis (PAMw). ed R hitner. 
(iescllschaft lui Musiklorsehung (Berlin Hahn and Liepmannssohn 
and later voK . L.cip/ig Brcilkopl & Hartel 1873 1905, /?19(i7) 

(vol /Jg. only music vols given, lor other vols see t)4 below) 
Atlaingnant. ed (xxiii dg xjlvu). J a Burck (xxn. Ig xxvn.G Dresslei 
(xxiv, Jg. xxviii), Faxard (xxi, Jg xxv), Finck (viii. Jg vn), G Forster, 
ed 1.540^' (XXIX, Jg xxxni), Hassicr (xv, Jg xv). losquin (vi, Jg v), G 
Lange (xxv, Jg xxix), Lcchncr (xix, Jg xxiii). Leclair (xxvn, Jg xxxi), 
Oeglin, cd 1512' (ix. Jgviii), Oil. cd 1544^" (t iv, Jg i iv/2), J 
RcgnarKxix, Jg xxin), Vccchi(xxvi, Jg xxx).J Wallhcr(vii, Jg vi), M 
Zeuner (xxvni, Jg xxxii) 

Opera, 1600 1750 (x, Jg ix, xn, Jg xi. xiv, Jg xin xiv, xvii, Jg 
XIX- XX, xviii, Jg XXI xxn). Vocal polyphony (viii. Jg vn) 
Puhlikationen der Gesellst haft fur Musikforsrhung see Puhhkationen 
dlterer praktischer und theoretiseher Musikwerke 

Recent Researches in American Music, cd H W Hitchcock (Madison, 
Wise A R Editions, 1977 ) 

A Barton (in iv). Kbd music 1787 1830 (i n) 

Recent Researches in the Music of the Baroque Era (RRMBE) (New 
Haven (vols i *iv) and Madison, Wise (v ). A-R Editions, 1964- ) 
Aichmgcr (xiii), Boyce (vii vin), G. Caccini (ix), Caslello (xxin . 
Charpentier (i), G. P Colonna (xvn), Corrette (xviii), Eberlin (xn). 
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Greene (xix), Kerll (in), Lecluir (iv- v, x-xi), Legrenzi (xiv xv), M 
Marais (xxi xxii), Piani (xx), Telemann (n). Vivaldi (xxvi) 
Instrumental ensembles (xxv), Org voluntaries (vi), Palestrina 
arr (xvi) 

Recent Researches in the Music of the Classical Fra, ed K K Wolf 
(Madison, Wise A R Editions, 1976 ) 

Abel ( 111 ). A L Couperin (i -ii), T Linley (i, vii), Nichclmann (vi). 
Viotti (iv- v) 

Reicnt Reseanhes in the Musk of the MiiJdle Aftes and harlv 
Renaissance, cd M Bent (Madison, Wise A R bdilions, 1976 ) 

J Martini (i), F-MO H 196 (ii-vn) 

Recent Researches in the Music of the Renaissance (RKMR) (New 
Haven (vols i-iv) and Madison, Wise (v-) A R Editions, 1964- ) 
Asola (i). Banchicri (xx), C'orleccia (vi), Handl (vn- vni), Hoyout 
(xxiii), Munchicourt(xi),Nanmo(v),Practorius(xvin xix), P Rogicr 
(ii), Rosetti (XV, xxvi), Tomkins (iv), G do 1 urnhoiil (ix x), Tye (in. 
xiii-xiv), R While (xii) 

Ensemble riccrcaies (xxvii), D~Mhs Mus 260 (xvi xvii), Kosetum 
Mananum, 1604'' (xxiv xxv) 

Reproductions of Early Musk [facs ] (Leeds Boethius l*ress. 1974 ) 
Burwcll Lute Tutor, GB-Cu (i), Mynshall Lute Book (iii) 

Schweirerische Musikdenkmaler (SMd), Schwei/crisclic Musik' 
forschende Gesellschafl (Basle Barenreiler, 1955 ) 

Albicastro (i, x), J Benn (iv), L Bourgeois (in). J M Glcllc (ii). 
Schnyder von Wartcnsce (ix) 

Hecr von Glarus Licderbuch, ChFSGs 462 (v), Org tablalurc. 16th 
century (vi -vii) 

Sellcnhcitcn tiu\ Suddeutu hen Bihltoiheken see Chan\on\ itnd lan:e 

Series of Larlv Musk K Geiringer, IJ of C alifornia, Santa 

Barbaia (Bryn Mawr, Penn T Presser, 1968 ) 

Albinoni (x), C’ P h Bach (viii), Gagliano (ii, v), Graupner (ix). Leo 
(vti), 1 Posch (i. i\, VI), Sdvioni (in). Stratico (xi) 

Smith Collefte Musk /trr/nve.v (SCMA), ed A Einstein (Norlhamplon, 
Mass Smith College. 1935 /R1965) 

Arilico, cd ( 1517* (iv). Arcadelt (v). Boccherini (in), Brahms (xv). 
C.'acctni (vn), Eux (ii), Galilei (viii), Gemmiani (i), Haydn (x), 
Quagliali (xiii). Rorc (vi), Savioni (xvi), StcfTani (xi), lartini (ix). G 
B Viiah (xiv), T A, Vitali (xn) 

Spomenici hrvatskc glazhenc proslostil Monuments de la musique eroau 
antique, cd L ^upanovic. lldni/enie Koinpo/itora Hrvatskc (vol i) 
and Diustvo Hrvatskih Skladateliu (ii ) (Zagreb. 1970 ) 

A Anlico (in). Jclic (v) 

Polyphony, 16th century (i), of Renaissance and Baroque (n), of 
Vera/din, 18th century (iv) 

Sponwnn I hrvatskc muzicke proslosti, ed S Sulck, Jugoslavensk.t 
Akadernija /nunosli i Umiclnosti (Ziigrcb, 1957 ). each vol also given 
a number in an untitled general scr pubd by the academy 
Jclic (i). SorkoceviC (ii) 

Studies and Doiuments, American Musicological Society (New York 
Columbia U Press, 1947 ) 

(only music vols given). Dunstable (ii {Mwnta hritannica. viiij), 
Ockeghem (i [1947, rev 2/1966), iii [rev 2 of 1927 edn , 
Puhlikationen alterer Musik, i/2]) 

Suddeutschc Kirchenmusik des Barotk, ed. W Eurlingcr (Altotling 
Coppcnralh. 1971) 

C'aldara (iv), Ebcrlm (i, ii. v), Wagcnseil (in) 

Suddeutschc Orftelmeister des (SOB), cd R Walter (Allotting 

Coppcnralh, 1956- ) 

Albrcchtsbcrgcr (xii), Ebcrlm (iv), J C Fischer (i). Eroberger (vii), 
Kerll (n), Kindermann (ix), C Kolb (v), Mufl'at (in), Murschhauscr 
(vi, x), others in anthology vol (viii) 

Summa mustcae medii aevi (SMM), cd. F Gennnch (Darmstadt, 19.57 - 
60, and Langen, nr Frankfurt, 1961 ) 

(only relevant vols given) Jehannot dc L'Escurel (xiii), Muchaut (i), 
Ncidhart von Rcuental (ix) 

Colmar MS, D-Mhs Cod germ 4997 (xvui), Jena MS (xi). La 
Clayette MS, F-Pn n a fr 1,3.521 (vi). Motets, 13lh century (xvii). 
Troubadour mu.sic (lii-iv), Wimpfner fragments. D-DS 3471 (v) 

Textes musicaux, cd. G Thibault, Societc dc Musique d’Autrefois 
(Neuilly-sur-Seine, 1955 ) 

Attaingnant, ed (n); Capirola Lutchook, VS~Cn Acq 107501 (i) 

The Enfslish Lute Songs. 1597 1632 a Collection of Facsimile 
Reprints (EL), cd F. W. Sternfcld (Mcnslon. Yorks ; Scolar Press, 
1967-71); also published in 9 bound vols 
Alison (i), Attcy (ii), Bartlet (iii). Campion (iv- v), ed. 1607^'’' (vi), cd 
1614" (vii), Cavendish (viii), Coprano (ix-x), Corkinc (xi-xii), 
Danyel (xiii), J Dowland (xiv-xviii), R Dowland. ed 1610^ (xix), 
A. Fcrrabosco (i), (xx), Ford (xxi), Greaves (xxii). Handford 
(xxiii), Hume (xxiv xxv). Jones (xxvi -xxx), Maynard (xxxii), Moricy 


(xxxiii), Pilkinglon (xxxi v). Porter (xxxv ), Ros.scler. ed 1 60 T ( xxx vi) 
others in anthology vol (xxxi) 

The English Lute-songs sec The English School of Lutemsi Song 
Writers ^ 

The English Madrigal School (UMS). wl E H Fellowcs (London 

f “>• *^"*'''* MadngalLsti 

(EM), ed I Dart, inci new vols 

Alison (xxxiii), Bateson (xxi-xxn), Bcnnci (xxin), Byrd (xiv xvi), 
(’arlton (xxvii). Fast (xxix xxxi). Farmer (viii), Farnaby (xx) 
Gibbons (v). Jones (xxxv/ 1 ). Kirbyc (xxiv), H Lichfild (xvu), Morlev 
(I iv). ed 1601*** (xxxii), Mundy (xxxv/2). R Nicholson (xxvii), 
Pilkinglon (xxv-xxvi). Tomkins (xviii), Vaulor (xxxiv). Ward (xix), 
Wcelkes (ix xiii), Wilbye (vi vii), H Youll (xxvin), others in 
anthology vol (xxxvi) 

I he English St hool of Luienisi Song Writers ( HSLS), cd h H Fellowcs 
(l^ondon Stainer & Bell, 1920 3?). 2 scr , each of 16 vols . partial rev 
2/1959-66 as The English Lute-songs (LI ), ed 1 Dart, rev 3/1959 
incl new vols 

(scr /vol ) Alison (2/xxi). Alley (?/ix). Bartlet (2/ih), Campion (l/iv, 
xiii, 2/i 11 , x XI), Cavendi.sh (2/vii), Coprano ( 1 /xvu), Corkine (2/xii, 
xm), Danyel (2/viii).j Dowland(l/i ii, v vi, x xii,xiv), R Dowland 
(2/xx), A Fcrrabosco (ii) (2/xvi. xix). Ford (l/iii). Johnson (2/xvii). 
Jones (2/tv vi. xiv xv), Maynard ( l/xviii), Morley(l/xvi), Pilkinglon 
(1/vii, xv), Rosseter (1/viii ix), others m anthology vols (2/xviii,xxi) 

The Hun OSS Repluiis.eA O I Deulsth (C'ambridge Hcflei. 1942 ) 
(only music vols given) Bach(iv). BickhamdO.ed (n). Handel (vm). 
P.iilhenia l6M'^(ui) 

Various autographs (i. vu) 

The Old English Edition, Gt\ G L P Arkwright (I ondon J Williams, 
1889- 190?;/? 1970) 

Arnc(ii). Blow(xxni. xxv). Byrd (vi-ix). (\impion (i), A Fcrrabosco 
(I) (xi-xii), Kirbye (ni v), Milton (xxii). Pilkinglon (xviii xx). 
Purcell (xxiv), Tye (x), Wcelkes (xm wii) 

Vocal polyphony, sacied (xxi) 

Thesauri musict Musik des 15 , 16 und heginnenden 17 Jahrhun- 
derts (1 M). cd W Pass (Vicnn.i and Munich Doblmger, 1971 -) 

M Du Buisson(xi),Gardanc.cd 1568-* ^(i. v.x, xix,xxv, xxvii-xxxi, 
XXXIV xxxv), Isaac (m), Manchitourl (ix). Rcgnart (iv). Sennisy (vn) 
Can/unas(xvm),Madngals(xvii,xxxiii xxxiv), Motets(viii), Vocal 
polyphony, sacred (xm xvi. xxi xxu), secular (n, vi, xii. xx, xxiii) 

Thesaurus onisKus (Brussels ODice International dc I ibiairic. ( 1974) 
Phalesc, ed 155?-'' and 1553” (i). F-Sm 222 |('ousscmakcr's 
iranscr ) (ii) 

The Wellesicv Edition {Vv’E),es.\ J La Rue (Wellesley, Mass Wellesley 
College. 1950 ) 

( csti (V, xv), Haydn (iv). Jenkins (i. x) Lamb (ii). Slradclla (vn, ix) 
Basse danse (vi), Boltegari Lutebook. l-MOe C31 1 (viii), Dublin 
Viiginal MS, EIRL-Dli D 3 30 (in) 

Treize tivres de motets parus thez Pierre Attaingnant en 1534 el 1535, 
cd A Smijcrs(vols 1 vii)andA.T Merritt (vm- ) (Pans Oiseau-Lyrc, 
1934- 8, and Monaco Oiscau-l yrc, 1960 64) 

Manchicourl (xiv) 

1534-' (»), 1534“ ( 11 ), L534Mm). I534M>v), 1534" (v), I534Mvi), 
1534’' (vn). 1534"' (vm), 1535' (ix). 1535^ (x). 1535' (xi), 1535“ 
(xii), 1535' (xm) 

Tudor Church Musk (TC’M), ed P C Buck, A Rairisbotham. h H 
Icllowcs. R R Terry and S T Warner. Cai ml gK I niKil KiihmIoui 
T rust (London and elsewhere Oxiord U Press. 1922 9, appx 
1948;/?1963) 

Byrd (ii. vn, ix). Gibbons (iv). Tallis (vi). Taverner (i, iii). Tomkins 
(viu). White (v) 

Vocal polyphony, sacred (x, appx) 

Vttgave van oudere Noord-Nederlundsche Meesierwerken (UVNM), 
Vcrcmging voor Ncdcrlandse Mu/ickgcschiedcnis (Amsterdam var- 
ious publishers, 1869 ), vols i-xviii with title Maatschappij tot hevor- 
dering der toonkunsi 

(only music vols given) C Buscop (xxu), A Diepenbrock (xliii), P 
Hcllcndaal (xli). C F Huricbusch (xxxii). Huygens (xi), Locaielli 
(xxxi). Monte (xxxvm), A van NoordI (xix), ()brc*chl (ix. xviii), R P 
van Oevering (xlvi) r*adbruc (xlii). Phalcse, ed 1572" (xxvi), J A 
Rcincken (xm xiv), Scheldt (in). J Schenk (xxviii). Schuyt (xiv), 
Susalo cd 1 55 1 *•' (xxix), Swcclmck (i. iii, vi-vii, xii, xv, xvii, xlvii), J. 
Tolhus (xxiv), A Valerius, cd 1626'“(ii).J Wanning (vm). Willaert 
(xxxv) 

Anna Maria van Kijl MS, M,-Ai (xxxvii), Dances (x, xx, xxiii. xxv. 
xxvii. xxxiii-xxxiv, XXXVI. xl), Marches (xxi). Motels (xliv). Songs, 
15lh~ I6lh centuries (iv, xvi). Vocal polyphony, secular (v, xxx) 

Veroffentlichungen der Kommi,ssion jur Musik wissenschaft see 
Mustkalische Denkmdler 

Veroffentlichungen der Musik-Bthliothek Paul Hirst h (VMPH), cd J 
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oir (Berlin Brcslaucr, 1922-30. Kassel. Barcnreitcr, 1934, and 
imbndgc Novello, 1947), for other vols in this ser see §4 below 
CPE Bach(ix). Lulher(xi),Mozari(xn),C.Schultze(x), Telemann 
(iv), Zeller (vi) 

Songs, 1 770-1 HOO (iii) 

?rotfentlichunfien dex Furstlichen Institutsfur Musikwissenschajthche 
nschung 2 u Buckehurg (Buckeburg, and Leipzig Siegel, 1919-23. 
id Kistncr & Siegel, 1924-); 1st ser Neuausgahen ulthuckehurger 
fusik, vol I devoted to Mozart MSS, lor 2nd ser see §4 below 

vroffentlwhungen des Instituts fur Musikforschung, Berlin, (Berlin’ 
lerseburger, 1955^-), title changed with 11th instalment to 
'erdfjenthchungen des Siaailuhen Inxututs fur Musikforst hung der 
Uiftung BreusMseher Kuiturhesitz, Isl ser devoted to Buxtehude can- 
atas 

'eroffenthchungen des Kirrhenmusikaliwhen Instiiui.s der Evangelist h- 
'Mtherischen Landeskirche in Sachsen am Landeskonservatonum der 
\4usik zu Leipzig (Lcip/ig Breilkopf & Harlel, 1927 32, partial rev 
>/19.S3) 

Bohm (i, 111 ), Marlicnsscn (ii) 

y eroffenthchungen mntelalterlicher M usik handschrifteni Puhlu ations of 
Mediaeval Musttal Manustnpis, Institute of’ Mediaeval Music (New 
York. 1957 ) 

Faugucs (vii) 

D-Mhs Clm 46W) (ix), W 1099 (ii). E-Mn 20486 (i). Sen 5 1-43 
(viii), F-Om 517 (xii), Pw n a fr 4371 (xin). GB-Imu 33327 (v), I-H 
Plul 29 1 (x- xi). other MSS (iii-vi) 

Zrodla do hiMurii muzvki polskief (z'.HMP). cd / M Swcykowski 
(Krakow Polskie Wyduwnictwo Mu/yc/nc, 1960 ) 

J Gol^bek (iii-iv), G G Gorc/vcki (vu). .1 P Mabcrmann (x). I 
Janiewicz (xviii), F Manon(xx), K Pieirowski (xxii), J Wamkilv). 
M Wronowic/ (vui), M Zwierzchowski (xiv), anon (xxm) 

Dances in lablaiurcs (i ii, vi, ix, xix), in PL-kf 127/56 (xvi). 
Laments (xv). Pastorales (xii). Polonaises (xi, xiii, xvii. xxi) 

4 COLLFCTFO FDIIIONS THKJRrrirAI WORKS 

Aniiquae musitae iialitae stripioics, Antiquac Musicae Italic.ie 

Sludiosi (Bologna. 1966 ) 

(ser ) GalTunus (iv), Prostlocimus de Beidcmandis (in), Spataio (v), 
others (i) 

Bihliothet a musit a hononiensis, SfXlion 2 /’eor/ri j facs |, ed G Vecchi 
(Bologna. Form), vols ci cvii contain treatises on dance lor vols of 
music see §3 above 

Aaron (vni xii), Aga/zari (xxxvii), Andrea da Modena (ecu), 
Anglena (lix), Artusi (xxxvi), Banchien (xxiv, xxvt, xxxt), Berardt 
(x\a~h), Bon tempi (xlviii), Bollrigan(xxvn -xxix), Bur/u>(iv), Ccione 
(xxv), Cerreto (xxx), Correllc (cxxxv). Dallu Casa (xxiii), Diruta 
(cxxxii), Doni (xlix), Finck (xxi), Foliani (xiii), Fux (xlvi). GaiTunus 
(v-vii), Galilei (xxn), Ganassi (xviii, xviiia ^>), Gcrvusoiii (Ixix), 
Keppler (Ivin). l.ago (xvii). Lanfranco (xv), Lichtcnihal (xlviii), 
Mancini (xli), Manfrcdmi (Ixxiii), Marpurg (cxxxvi), Mci (xxxv), 
Mih/ia (Ixiv), Momigny (Ixvi), Penna (xxvni), Pisa(xxxii), Ramos de 
Parcia (lii), Sabbatini (Ixvtj -^), Sacchi (xlv, ixii), Spataro (xiv), Icvo 
(xlvii), Tosi (1), Vanned (xvi). Zacconi (i n). Zucx;olo da Cologna 
(xxxiv), others (xix) 

Treatises from section 4 Musica pratUta C'alvi (ccxi), Lorcnzoni 
(cciii), Martini (cci). Mallei (ccii), Tomcom (cev) 

Bibliotheca organologic a, e6 P Williams (Amsterdam Knuf, 1966 ), 
devoted mainly to reprints oflrcaliscs on the history, design and con- 
struction of the organ, but also inciude.s treatises on the technique of 
playing, eg Banchien (xxvn), Diruta (xliv) and Turk (v) 

Collezione di tratiati e musuhe ediie m fat -simile (Milan Bolletmo 
Bibliograhco Musicalc, 1930 r 1935) 

Agazzari, Banchien, CalTi, Eantini, Galilei, Ganassi, Gcrbcrt. Mci, 
Picchi, Rutini, and other vols 

Corpus senptorum de musica G Rcancy, American Inslitulc 

of Musicology (Rome, 1950 ) 

Aribo (ii), Aurclian ofRcome (xxi), J Bocn (xix), FgidiusofZ^imoru 
(xx), Franco of Cologne (xviii), Guido of Arezzo (iv), Guillcimus 
Monachus (xi), Hothby (x), Jacques de Liege (in), Jehan dcs Murs 
(xvii), Johannes Aniighemensis (i), Marchetto da Padova (vi). 
Odington (xiv), Tinctons (xxn), Ugolino of Orvieto (vn). Viiry (viii), 
Wilhelm of Hirsau (xxiii), anon (v, ix. xvi), others (xii- xiii, xv, xxiv) 

Critical Texts, Colorado College (Colorado Springs Colorado Music 
Prcs.s, 1977 ) 

Alexander de Villa I>;i? (v), Antonius dc Leno (i), Tallanderius (iv), 
anon , 15lh century (li-in) 

Dictionarium musicum [fsicit ] (Huren Knuf, 1966 ) 

Brossard (i). Dcmantius (in), Eck (iv), Janovka (n) 

Die grossen Darstellungen der Mustkgeschichle in Barack und 
Aujktarung (GDMBA), cd O. Wcsscly (Graz Akademische Druck- 
und Verlagsansialt. 1964- ) 


Forkel (viii), Gerbcrt (iv), Hawkins (v). Martini (iii), Printz (i); others 
(ii) 

Divitiae musicae ariis, cd J Smits van Waesberghc, Schola 
Palaeogruphica Amstelodamensis (Amsterdam Knuf, 1975 ), ser A 
edns . ser B commentanes 

(ser A) Berno of Reichenau (vi), Guido of Arezzo (in v), 
Hcnricus of Augsburg (vn), anon , lllh century (i) 

Documenta musicologica (DM), 1st sci. Drutkschnften-Faksimiles, 
Internationale Gesellschalt fur Musikwisscnschaft (Kassel and Basle 
Barenreiter, 1951 ), for 2nd ser see <^3 above 
Aaron (xxix), Adlung (iv, xvin), Bedos de Cclles (xxiv xxvi), 
Bermudo (xi). Bourgeois (vi). Bovicclli (xn), Burmcister (x). Burney 
(xix),Coclico(ix), L’Estocart (vii), Ma)er(viii), Matthe.son(v), Ponlio 
(xvi), Praetorius (xiv xv, xxi), Prclleur (xxvn), Quant/ (li), Rhau (i), 
Salmas (xni). Spohr (xx), Turk (xxiii), Vanneo (xxvin), Viccntmo 
(xvii), Virdung(xxxi), Walthcr (iii), Weigel (xxn). Wcrckmcister (xxx) 

Early Musit Theory in the Low i ouniries, cd, F R. Noske, Society for 
Dutch Musical History (Amsterdam Knuf, 1969 ) 

J A Ban(i) Q van Blankcnburg(iv), C Douwcs(u). A Papius(vi), 
olheis (in. ix) 

Monuments oj Musit and Music Literature in Facsimile, 2nd ser 
Music Literature (New York Broude Bros , 1965 ). for 1st ser see §3 
above 

Aaron (Ixvi, Ixix), Agricola (xxxiv), Alsted (xxxv), Altenburg (xxxvi), 
Avison (Iv), Banchien (ci), Bedford (xn). Bemet/ncder (xvni). Bcrard 
(ixxv), F Blanchinus(ix), Bonaventurada Brescia (Ixxvi). Bononcini 
(Ixxvni), Burney (Kx. cxvn), Caroso (xIvi), F- de Catagjicre.s- 
('hatcuuncuf (xxxvni). Cans (Ixxxi), C Compan (Ixxxiv). Corrette 
(xm). F Coupeiin (xxiii), ( ousmeau (Ixxxvi), D'Alembert (xix), 
Descartes (lx XXM I ), Fijlcr(xc), Fcuillci (exxx, cxxxv). f ogham (xcni), 
F''rosch(xxxix), Fux (XXIV), GalTunus (xxi), Galilei (xx).rjallini(xlvn), 
G,isparini (xiv). Cilarcan (Ixv), Grassincau (xl), Grelry (cn), Heyden 
(cxxxix), Holdci (xxxn). Hoyle (Ixxii), Kirchcr (xliv), Lucas.sagnc 
(xxvn), Lampc (x\ix), I ocke (xvi xxx). Mace (xvii), Maniredini (x). 
Marpurg (xxxni. cx), Meibom (li) Negri (cxli) Noverre (xlvn) 
f*cpusch (xxvni). Ptolemy (Ix) J -P Ranie.in (in vn. Iiv, cxxxvn 
cxxxvni), P Rameau (xlv). T Ravcnscrolt (xxn), Rossetti (cxxxvi), 
Roussicr (xli) .Salmon (xi), Serre (hi hn), Solcr (xhi), Tarlim (vni 
Ixiv), Tignm (xxv), Tinctons (xxvi), fosi (cxxxni). Turner (cxxvn) 
Valerius (Ixin), Zarhno (i. n). others (cxxix) 

Musiiologirtil Studies and Hodimcnis (MSD). ctl A Carupetyan, 
American Insliiuieol Musicology (Rome, 195) ), lor vols olmiisicsec 
if3 above 

(only treatises given) Cardan (xxxn). ( ochlaeus (xxiii), Descartes 
(vni). Gaffiinus (xx. xxxni) Glarcun (vi), Hcydcn (xxvi). Mci (in), 
Mulfai (iv>, Odington (xxxi), F^osdocimus de Bcldemaiidis (xxix), 
Tinctons (v), others (ix, xiv) 

Musk Theorists m Translation. Institute ol Mediaeval Music (Nciv 
Yoik. 1959 ) 

Ad oigaiuim taciendum (vni). Anonymous IV (i), B dc Bacilly (vn), 
Bernier (v), Conette (ix), Huygens (iv). 1 ouhe (vi), Nivcrs (in) 
Robcil dc Haiidio (ii) 

Musit Theory Trtmsliuion Senes, cd R I Crockei, Yale University 
School ol Music (New Haven Yale U Press, 1963 ) 
tiasp.inni (i). Zarhno (n) 

Puhhkatitmen alterer prakliuher und thcoreiisiher Musikwerke vor- 
ugsweise des VF und XVI ./ahrhunderis (PAMw), cd R F'ltncr 
Cicsellscliall lur Musikforschung (Beihn Hahn and Liepmannssohn, 
and later vols. Unp/ig BrcilkopI & Hartcl, 1X73 1 905/ At 1967), lor 
vols of music sec t)3 .ibove 

(vol Jg ) M Agricola (xx, Igxxiv). Cilarcan (xvi. Fg xvin). M 
Praetorius (xin. Jg xii). Virdung |xi, Jg x) 

J he Flute Lihrars , cd F Vcsler (Amsterdam Knuf, 1973 ) 

Corrette (vi). Dcliissc (x). Devicnne (vn). I^urstenau (viii), Granom 
(XI). (iunn (ix). Heron (xn). Lindsay (xiv). Mahaul (iv), Ribock 
(xin), Tromhtz (i ii). J dc Vaucansoii (v). others, posl-18()0 (ni) 

1 ranslations, Colorado College (Colorado Springs. Colorado Music 
Press, 1967 ) 

Aaron (iv), Aurclian of Rcomc (in). C'oclico (v). Enchiridion (vn), 
Johannes de Grocheo (i), Lippius (viii), Ltslcnius (vi), Tinctons (n) 

y eroffenthchungen der Musik-Bihhuthek Paul Hirsch (VMPH), ed J 
Wolf (Berlin Brcslaucr, 1922 .30. Kassel Barenreiter, 19.34. and 
Cambridge Novello, 1947). for vols of music, see §3 above 

Bottrigari (v), C'aza (i), Conforto (ii), Listenius (vni). Spataro (vn) 

Veroffentlichungen des Fursthvhen Instituts fur Musikwis.Kenschaftliihe 
Forschung zu Buckehurg (Btickeburg, and Leipzig. Siegel, 1919 23, 
and Kistncr & Siegel, 1924-); 2nd scr.: Tafelwerke, vol. iii devoted to a 
treatise of Ganassi, for 1st ser , see $3 above 

.5 AnthouxiIES. The anthologies listed below are all printed collections 
devoted to works in the concert repertory Other types not included here 



are ethnomusicological collections, tune books, hymnals or other edi- 
tions designed for liturgical use, or collections with a large proportion of 
arrangements Although the list contains some early anthologies of 
special interest, emphasis has been laid on those published after 1‘)30 
because the editorial standards in these publications are generally 
higher Earlier editions of special interest, however, have also been 
included Because the list is selective only a small number of anthologies 
devoted to a single type of composition, c g sonatas, have been cited 
Sheet music series (e g I^itin Church Music of the Polyphonic Schotyls) 
and unnumbered scries (c g Antua musua strumeniale iialiuna, cd R 
Fasano) have been excluded General editor, sponsoring organixation 
and publication details as they appear in the edition arc provided for 
each entry Earlier copyright dates arc given in angular brackets / ^ . it 
the anthology contains more than one volume, the number of volumes is 
also given. A list of composers is provided for extended anthologies ol 
special interest 
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latti. Venlo 

CW«m, Ichamber mu.*; and wnrka for small orah] (M..nr Scho.,, 

f W/a ipirllueh (,rfr,r an, •«,«•) docunwms pour ,wrwr d I hmorre dr 
/a manvnr rehgu-usr dr , om m (Pans- Schola Cantoruin, , 1900), 1 

Cantmuo Senes linsls] (London Chester, 195^-) 

f^‘^^»”^>ror<hester see Deutsche Instrumental- 

Das Kammer arches ter eine Sammlung unbekannter Metsterwerke aus 
tier Vor- und Fruhklussik (Zurich Hug, 1941 ) 

zur Musikgeschuhtc{Mv^), ed 
K G Fdlcrer (Cologne Arno Volk, 1951 . Img trans , 1959-75 
as Anthology of Music), anthologies of music organized by genre 
tapes and cassettes of music examples available in the recording scries 
Opus Musicum 


(/) Extended 

Aicademia musicale, cd C H Sherman (Columbia. Missouri U of 
Missouri Press and Mainz- Universal, 1969 ). Bach, Bihei. 
Charpcntier, Haydn, Holer, Hummel, Marlin y Soler, Ordonez. 
Scarlatti. Vanhul, Wagenscil 

Aldrc svensk musik, Gunnar Wennerbergs Sallsk.ipcM (volsi iv) and 
SvcnskBSamfundctforMusikrorskning(v -ix)( Uppsala Noidiska(i 
iv) and Stockholm Gchnnans (v-ix). 19'i5-45), 9 vols , Roman. 
Ron, We.vslrom 

Alte Klavier- Musik. cd F Paucr (Ixnpzig- Scnll, 1860-67/R1919 2^), 

2 sei of 6 vols each 

Alle MeLster Sammlung werlhvoller Klavierstuthe des 17 und IH 
JahrhunJerts.cd E Pauer (Leipzig Breitkopf & Harlcl. 1867-81 ), 6 
vols 

Anihologie des mattres religicux pnmiitfs des Vt"*, YVP el X'Cir 
siecles.cd C Horde, Association des ('hanteursdcSt-Gervais (Pans, 
1893 5), m 2 scr . alternative title Repertoire des ihanteurs de 
Saint-Gervais 

Anthology of Music see Das Musik werk 

Anthology of Organ Musu.cA Ci Phillips (London Hinrithsen, 1939 
7 1 ), 2 scr of 6 vols each 

Antiqua erne Sammlung alter Musik (vocal and insi worksj (Mainz 
Scholl, 19.H ) 

Ari hives du (hant repertoire des i hefs-d oeuvre fvrufues des X\T 
Xyir. XVUr steiles aiLompagnes de chunis du moven age. el pre- 
cedes dune rithe (olleilion des hymne\. proses el anitennes (Pans 
l>clsartc. ( 1865. some vols pubd by Choudens), 26 instalments 
Ars tnstrumentalis (concertos, 1650 IX.SOj (Hamburg Sikurski, 
1955 ) 

Ausgewahlte Madngale und mehrstimmige Oesange heruhmter Master 
ih>s 16 17 Jahrhunderts.cd W B Squire (Leipzig and elscwheic 
Brcitkopl & Hand, 1895 19)3). 50 instalments, also appeared as 
Seleii Madrigals and Part-songs h\ Composers of the I6th and 17 th 
Centuries (1903) 

Ausss'uh/ vorzughcher Musik-werkc in gehundener Schrethari vim 
Meistern alter und neuer Zen (viK'al and inst works of the 1 7tb 19th 
centuries], Koniglichc Akademic dcr Kunste. Musikalischc Section 
(Berlin Truuiwcin. 18.35 41), 48 inslalmcnis in 16 vols 
Hasilna Messen und Moteuen altklassiseher Vokalpolyphonie. cd H 
Lcmachcr und K G bcllerer (Dusscldorl Schwann, 1952 ) 
Bihlioteea ctassiia defl'organisla (Brescia Paidcia, and Kassel 
Barcnreiler. 1969 ) 

Cadernos de repertono loral, scr a/m/, cd M de Sampayo Riheira 
(Lisbon Sassctti, 19.54 ). Martins, Cardoso, Pedro de Cristo and 
others 

Cantantihus organis Sammlung von Orgelsiucken alter Master, ed K 
Kraus (Regensburg Pustet, 19.58 ) 

Cantu a selecta musues sacrae in Polonio saeculi XVJ et X 17/ hodiernis 
chons uaommodate, cd 3V. Gicburowski (Po/nan Hurwicki. 1928 
39) 

Capella. Metsterwerke nuttelulterhcher Musik, cd H Bcsseler (Ka.sscl 
and Basle Barcnrcitcr. I95(V ) 

Cello- Bihhothek (Mainz and elsewhere Scholl) 

Chorbuch.ed F Jode (Wolfcnbultcl and Berlin Kallmeyer. 1927 31), 
6 vols 

Chnstophorus-Cliorwerk (sacred choral music], ctl F Schieri 
(Freiburg Chnsiophorus-Vcrlag Herder, 1954-) 

Coleccton Htgini Angles, cuadernos de mustca antiqua espanola, ed J 
M Llorcns (Barcelona Oeputacidn Provincial de Barcelona, 1974 ) 
Colleaio operum musicorum hatavorum saeculi XVI, cd F Comincr 
(Berlin. Traulwcin (vols i iv), Mainz and elsewhere Schott (v viii), 
Berlin Bahn, and Amsterdam Eck & Lefebure (ix-xti). 1884-58), 
12 vols. 

Collegium musicum. Auswahl alterer Kammermustkwerkefur den prak- 
tischen Gehrauch. ed H. Riemann and others (Leipzig and elsewhere 
BreitkopfA Hartcl. 1903 ); also known as Brcitkopf & Hands 
Katnmermmik- Bihhothek 

CoHezionesettecentesca Bettarint.cd. L. Beltanni (Milan. Casa Ediince 
Nationalmusic. 1969-); Alberti, Ferradmi, Hasse, Pergolesi. A Scar- 


Der Blaserihor,cd H Monkemeyer (Celle Moeck. 1965 ), Bendiisi 
Cabezon, Maincno und others 

Deutsche Instrumcnlalmusik Werkreihe fur Kammeror Chester, ed A 
Hoffmann (Wolfcnbutlcl Moselcr. 1937 ), nos 37- as Corona 
Werkreihe fur Kammerorchcsier 

Die Gitarre m der Haus- und Kammermusik (I8()(> 1840), ed H 
Albert. rev E Schwarz- Rcifliiigcn(frjnkfurt Zimmermann,'M956 ) 
Die hahe Sihule des Vwhnspiels Werke heruhmter Meister des I7ien 
und fHtcn Jahrhundcrts.cd F David (Leipzig Breitkopf & Hand, 
1867 72, rev 2/1903 ed H Petri, in 2 vols ), 23 instalments 
Die Orgel ausgewahlte Werke zum prakmchen Gehrauih, 2nd scr: 

Werkc alter Master (l^cipzig Kislncr & Siegd, 1957 ) 

Dilelio mwiuale (vocal and insi music. Baroque to 19th century 1 
(Vienna and Munich Doblinger, 1957 ) 
karlv Hebrew Art Music [vocalj, ed I Adler (Tel-Aviv Israeli Music 
Publications. 1965 ), title also given in Gcr . Hcb and Pr 
harh Keyboard Music see The Golden Treasury of Piano-music 
tMrIy Music Series, ed H M Brown (London Oxford U Pres.s, 1974), 
A Agncola, Busnois, Maschcra, Parsley, Power. Walthcrand others 
Isarlr Organ Musu (London Novello, 1958 -) 

E( ole { lassique de Torgue see Oeuvres d' auteurs classiqucs pour orgue 
ou harmonium 

Hautano Lnsemhle- und Sohmusik fur die Blockflote, cd H U 
Staeps (Vienna and Munich Doblinger. I96(y-) 

Fhrilegium musuae uniiqiuie [chamber music for vv and msts], cd 
I Ochlewski (Krakow Polskic Wydawniclwo Muzyezne, 1962-) 
Hausmusik (mainly inst works) (Vienna Oslerreichischer Bundes- 
verlag, 1947 ) 

Hispantae si hola musu a sacra opera variii {saecul XV, A VI. XVH et 
V( ///), ed F Pedrell (Barcelona Pujol, 1894 -8//f 1971), 8 vols 
Hisiorual Organ-rei nah, ed J Bonnet (New York Schirmer, 1917- 
29) 5 vols 

llorius musitus (HM) [pre-C'lassical and Classical works of all 
genres, mainly chamber music] (Kassel and Basic Barenreitcr, 
1936 } 

Kammermusik- Hihlioihek sec Collegium musicium 
/ or le mosK ale in fuiiia, ed 1 Torchi ( Milan, Rome Ricordi, 1897 
IWK /(1968), 7 vols 


Le tresor des pianusies, cd A and L l-arrcnc (Pans. Parrenc, 1861 
72//? 1977), 23 vols 

U-uikartiana alle Musik, Isl scr jur versehiedene Insirumente, 2nd 
scr klassisihe Blasermustk (Munich and Leipzig Leuckart, 1914 ) 
Liber organi. cd E Kallcr and others (Mainz and elsewhere- Schott, 
1931 58), 12 vols , organized by country of ongin 
Lira saero-hispana gran colei cion de obras de musica religiosa, ed 
H Bslava y Elizondo (Madrid. Salazar, cl 869), 10 vols 
L’offrande rrtustcale (overtures), ed A dc Almeida (Pans- Hcugcl. 

1961 5), 20 instalments, some also issued in miniature .score 
Ludus insirwnentalis Ichamber music, 1650-1850] (Hamburg 
Sikorski. 1955 ) 

Mastvrpivies of Organ Music, ed N Hcnneficld (New York 
Liturgical Music Press, 1944-^) 

Moetks Kammermusik (Celle- MiKck, 1 939-) 

Musu a antiqua polonica (MAP) [vocal and mst works] (Krakow 
Polskie Wydawnictwo Muzyezne. 1969-) 

Musu a dmna, sive Thesaurus contcniuum select issimorum . - eom- 
posiiomm, cd C Pioske (annus i) and J Schrems (annus n) 
(Regensburg l>usici, 1853 69//?1973, partial rev 2/188M, ed F 

Musu a iLtrumentahs erne neue Werkreihe fur Melodiemnstr^ente, 
. _ . V I ti 1.4 liu. \ 17iirir>h Peiitcan. 


, a lla/iano ilalienische Mmk Je.<i 17. und Id. JadrhunJ^l^ ^ L 
ivalkayfWoirenbuttel. Mbseter, I976-). 

usic, 1958 ); Arclino. Coricccia, Isnardi, C Porta, V Rutlo. 

^'^rac/ica [chamber works for vv and insls], ed R. Hcydcn and 
TwiUcnhofr (Hanover; Nagel, 193?-) . , . , wfesev 

tea rinata (chamber works for vv and msts], ed J. Vecsey 
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Budapest' Zcnemiikiado Vallalat, 1963-6, and EdiUo Musica, 
968 ); Albrechtsbcrgcr, Druzecky, Gassmann, Gayer, Haydn, 
'uisiello, Sussmayr, Werner 

isica sacra, ed. F. Commer (Berlin' Westphal (vol i), Berlin and 

*olcn Bole & Bock (ii iv), Berlin- Trautwein, Bahn (v xvii) and 

Regensburg Man/ (xviii). 1839-87/ R), 28 vols , vols t-ivalsopubd 

IS vols I- IV ol' another ser with same title by Bote & Bock 

ivia/ sacra (Berlin' Bote & Bock. 18 W %). 16 vols ; vols.i iv also 

pubd ds vols 1 IV of Commer’s Musica sacra; for discussion of the 

publishing history of these 2 ser see G. Reese Music in the 

Renaissance (New York, rev 2/1959), 889 

wiic at the Court of Kromefii (London Musica Kara, 1974 ), 

Biber, Bruckner, Schmelzer, Vejvanovsky 

usiefor V/incI Instruments hy ISih-century Masters, cd J. Marx (New 

York McGinnis & Marx, 1945 ), liltle-known works by Bach, 

Cambini.Corclli.f'dsch,Galliard,Mo/art,Porpora,StamiL/,Vanhal, 

Vivaldi 

fusic of the (ireai Churches, ed P M Young (New York. Broude 
Bros., 1974-), in 9 ser., organized in relation to cathedrals 
tusikalische Formen in historischen Reihen, ed H Mariens (Berlin 
Vieweg, 1930 17), 20 vols , new ser with same title (Wolfenhutlcl 
Moselcr, 1958^8), 17 vols 

4usik am preussischen Hofe [vocal and inst works], ed G Thourel 
(Leipzig and elsewhere Breitkopf & Hiirtel, 1896-1906), 20 vols 
4ustk am sdchsischen Hofe [vocal and insl works], ed 0 Schmid 
(Leipzig and elsewhere Breitkopl & Hartel, 1898 1905). 9 vols 
\4usiques iranqaiseslOld French Musk IFran:o\ische Musik [insls], ed 
G Migol (Geneva Siccle Musical, 1948 54), ">22 instalments 
bagels Musik -ArchiviUM ) [chamber works for msts] (Hanover Nagel, 
and Kassel Barcnrciter. later Kassel Nagel, and l.ondon and New 
York Barcnrciter, 1927 ) 

Nine Centuries of Music hv BVimm (New York Broude Bros . 1977 ) 
Norsk musikksamling, cd if) Gaukslad, Universilcisbihliotckel (Oslo. 

1953-), Berlin, PreitholT, Nesenus and other Nor composers 
Oeuvres d'auleurs classiques pour argue ou harmonium, ed A (iuil- 
mant (Mam/ Schott), under this general heading are 2 set of org 
music Ecole dassique de I'orgue (Pans Durand, 1898 1903), 26 
vols , and Repertoire dc.s concerts du Tro< udero (Pans and elsewhere 
Schott. 1892- 7), 4 vols 

Old English Organ Music for Manuals, ed C. H Trevor (London 
Oxford IJ Press, 1966-72), 6 vols 

Organo hispantca iherische Musik des 16 . 17 und Ik Jahrhunderis 
fur Tastemnstrumente, ed G Dodcrer (Heidelberg Muller. 
Siiddcutschcr Musik verlag, 1971-) 

Organum ausgewahite aliere vokale und instrumenlale Mei.sterwerke, 
ed M Seiffert, later H Albrecht (Lcip/ig Kisiner& Siegel, 1924 5) 
OsterreichLsche Ktrchenmustk,cd K Pfannhauser (Vienna Doblmgcr, 
1946-55) 

Oude mees ter s [orgl cd S. Schuilcma (Hilversum Harmonia, 194’' 
69), 7 vols . title also in Eng 

Oxford Keyboard Classics, cd H Ferguson (London and New Yoik 
Oxford U Press, 1972 ) 

Penn Slate Music Series.cd D Stevens, Pennsylvania Stale U (Univer- 
sity Park, Penn (vols i ) and London (ix- ), 1963 ), Batten. ( hiltol, 
Dandneu, ITcring, A Fcrrabosco (i), Gabneli, Handel, Hassler, La 
Rue, Marcnzio, Monteverdi, Mo/arl, Peru, Poglictli, Roscingravc. 
Wert, Willacrl and others 

Perlen alter Kammermusik deuisiher und italienischer Master [cham- 
ber works], cd A Sobering (Leipzig Kahnt, 1904 38). '14 instal- 
ments 

PoHfonia espcmola {M-ddrid Union Musical E.spanola. 1952 ) 
Publications de la Smide Beige de Mustcologie, Isl scr see Flores 
musuates belgicae, li(ii) below 

Raccolta di musica sacra in cui lontengonsi i capi lavori dc‘ piu celehn 
compositon italiani, consistenie m messe, sequenze, offerton, motteiii, 
salmi, inni, responsuri, ed. P Alficri (Rome Piltarclli, 1841 6), 7 
vols 

Recueil des morceaux de musique aniienne, executes aux coiuerts de la 
Societe de musique vocale religieuse, et dassique, fondee a Pans en 
IMS, et sous la direi non de M le Prince de Moskowa (Pans Pacini, 
''1843), 11 vols 

Renaissance and Baroque- a Collection of XVI and XVII Century 
Compositions, originally written for the Guitar, ed H Bellow (New 
York: Colombo, 1964 8), 9 vols 

Repertoire des ehanteurs de' Saint-Gervais sec Anihologie des mailres 
religieux prmittfs 

Repertoire ^s concerts du Trocackro see Oeuvres d auteurs dassiques 
pour orgue ou harmonium 

Repertorium musicae .sairae ex auclorthus saeruli XVI et XVII ,cd F. 

X Haberl (Regensburg and elsewhere. Pustet. 1886- 1903), 22 
instalments in 2 vols 

Sammlung Sondheimer. see Werke aus dem 18, Jahrhmden 
Selection of Sacred Music from the Works of Some of the Most Eminent 
Composers eff Germany and Italy, ed C I Latrobe (London- C 
Lonsdale. lM)6-25); according to Heyer, this work has been almost 
entirely repr. as The Music of the Church Considered m its Various 


Branches, cd. J. A. Latrobe (London: Seeley & Burnside, 1831), 6 
vols., also incl contemporary works 
Select Madrigals and Pari-.song.s by Composers of the 16th and I7ih 
Centuries- sec Amgewdhlte Madngale und mehrslimmige Gesdnge 
17th and IHth Century Sonatas, Concert! and Overtures for Trumpets 
and Orchestra (tondon Musica Rara, 1970-) 

Societaiu polyphonicae romanae reperloriwn, cd R Cusimin (Rome. 
Psalterium, 1925 34), 6 vols. 

Style and Inierpreiatton an Anthology of I6th 19ih Century Keyboard 
Music [1-2 kbd instsj, cd H herguson (London and elsewhere 
Oxford U Press, 1963 72), 6 vols 

Symfome polskie, cd Z M S/weykowski (Krakow Polskic 
Wydawniclwo Mu/yc/ne, 1964 ). Bohdanowic/, Engel, Miiccki, 
Orlowski, Pas/cynski, Pawlowski, Picirowski, Namicyski 
Tidks to Wesley a New Senes of Original English Organ Musk 
from the Sixteenth to the Nineteenth Century, ed G Phillips (New 
York and elsewhere Hinnchsen and Peters, 1956 ) 
fhe Cambridge l.uie Senes {Cambridge Gamut, 1962 ) 

The Fttzwllliam Musk being a Collection of Sacred Pieces, selected 
from Manusenpis of Italian Conipo,sers in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
now for the First Time puhli,shed by Permission of the llmversitv of 
Cambridge, ed V Novcilo (lamdon Novello. 1825), 5 vols 
The Golden 7 reasury of Piano-musii a Collection of Pu-t es Written for 
the Viiginal, Spiiu-t, Harpsii hard and Clavichord by ('ompo.sers of 
the I6ih. I7ih und IHth Centuries, ed L (X'sieilc (New York 
Stliirmcr, I9(i4 9, also in ? \ols as ImiIi Kcihmird Musk ), 5 vols 
The Mu\u of the Churdi ( omidered in ils \'anou\ Blanches 
see Seleilion of Sacred Musk 

Thesaurus ntusicus [works for solo insls or small ihumbcr groups}^ ed 
F Brods/ky (Budapest; Edilio Musica, 1958 ) 

The Singer's Lihran of Comer ted Musk, ed J P Hullah (London 
Addison, Hollicr &. Lucas, 1 1860), m 2 ser 
The , 'Spanish Choranraditum, cd J Nin-Culmell (New Yoik Broude 
Bros . 1975) 

Three Ceniunes of ( horal Musu Renuissanee lo Baroque, ed L Fngel 
(New Yoik [ lammer, 1939 59). S vols 
Trhor muwal <olle< non authenttque de musique sai rec el profane des 
am letis mailres beiges, ed R J van Maldeghem( Brussels Muquardl, 
1865 93/R1965). 29 voLs. many misatlribulions 
Ian (hkeghem tot Ssseelimk nederlandsik muziekge.sihiedeins in 
voorheelden, ed A Smijers. Vcrenigmg voor Ncdcrlandsihc 
Mu/ickgcschiedenis (Amsterdam Alshach. 1939 ), Agncol.i, 
Arcadcit, Harbiieau, Basiron, Brumel, Busnois, L aron. L’omperc, 
Lracn.L iombert, Havne van Ghi/cgheni. Hcllinck . IsaiK , Josqiim, L.i 
Rue Moulon. Obrethi, (kkeghem. Philippoii, Richaloil, ( van 
Stappen. finttoris Weerbeke 

Venetian Bra,\s Musn [late 16th early 17th centuries] (London 
Musica Rara. I96(v ) 

Werke aus dem IS Jalirhunderi jmainly for insls), ed R Sondheimer 
( Basle and elsewhere Bernoulli. 1922 39). 57 mslalmenls 
WydawiiK mo dassiie/ nnuyki polskicf (WI)MP). ed A C’hvbihski 
(1928 52), H Fcichl (19.53 67). / M S/weykowski (1963 ), 
Slowar/ys/cruc Milosnikow I7awne| Mu/yki, Warsaw (volsi xi), 
lowar/yslwo Wydawnic/c Mu/yki Polskicj, Warsaw (xii xvn). 
Pol.skic Wydawniclwo Mu/yc/iic(Kviii )(Warsaw Sklad ( ilowny |i 
XI), R), Ha/ylik. Uaio, Dlugoraj, (Jomolka, t iorc/veki, Jan / Lublma. 
Iar7i;h.ski Kobicrkowic/. U'opolila. Lilius. Miclc/ewski, Pckiel. 
Ptxlbiclski. Polak, Rohac/ewski. Ro/ycki Siachown./ S/adek 
S/ar/ynski, S/.anKiiulv, Zebiow.ski, Ziclenski 

ill) Small vocal 

A Colleiiion of English Songs Compo,sed uboui the Year I50() 
Taken from Manusiripls of the Same Age, cd J S Smith (London 
Bland. 1779) 

A Collection of Madrigals and Moieils by the Most Eminent 
Compo.sers of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth f vnturies, ed J (jwill 
(London McMillan, 1815) 

A Collei non of Songs und Madrigph by English Compo,\ers of the Close 
of the Fifteenth Century, Plairisong and Mediaeval Music Society 
(i^ndon. Quarilch, 1891) 

A Collei turn of Voial Harmony consisting of Catches, Canons and 
Glees . Moietis and Madrigals rompo.sed by the Best Masters, ed 
E T Warren (London Wclckcr, <1775), 2 vols 
Alte Meister des Bel Canto erne Sammlung von Anen aus Opern und 
Kantaien, von Kanzonen, Kanzoneiien, Opern- und Kammerdueiien, 
cd L LandshoiT (Leipzig- Peters, 1915), 5 vols 
Alte Meister des Bel Canto iialienisi he Kammerduetie des 17, und 18 
Jahrhumkrts, cd L. Landshoff (New York and cLscwhcrc Peters. 
1955 <I927», inie also given in It 
Alte Meister des ikutsehen Liedes dreisstg Ge.sange des 17 und 18 
Jahrhunderts, cd. H J. Moser (Ixip/ig. Peters, 1916) 

A Medieval Motet Book a Collection of 13th Century Motels, cd H 
Tischlcr (New York and London Ascsociaicd Music, 1973) 

An Anthology of English Church Muuc, cd D. Wulslan (London. 
Chester. 1971) 

An Anthology of FjigUsh Lute Songs. Madrigals, ami Rounds, cd. N 
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Greenberg (New York Norton, 1955) 

4n Elizahethan Songhook, cd N Cireen berg (London baber, 1957) 
Anihohgia poliphonica auctorum meculi XVI, cd R Casimiri (Rome 
Rdizioni ‘Psaltenum’, 1924-32), 2 vols 
Amhologic de cent chtmsons de trouveres et de troubadours de\ XtT el 
X/ir Steeles, ed, J -B Beck (n.p , 1 1939) 

Anthologie de la chanson parmenne au XVP siecle, ed F Lesure and 
others (Monaco Oiseau-Lyre, 1953) 

Anthohgic fran(,oise. ou Chansons rhoisies depuis le 7.?® static /usqu’a 
present, cd J Monnet (Pans, 1765, vol iv and suppl pubd by 
[>uchesne, 1777, according to MGG), 4 vols 
Anthology of French Song, cd M Spicker (New Yoik and I ondon 
Schirmer, 1939 <19I2» 

Anthology of Italian Song of the Seventeenth and Fighteenth Centuries 
see >lrie antiche 

Antiqua C'horhuch fGcr ], cd. H Monkemeycr (Mum/ Schott, 1951 
2), 10 vols m 2 pis 

Antologla de la music a colonial en America del Sut, cd S C'laio 
(Santiago Edicioncs de la Universidad de Chile, 1974) 

Antologia di hrani polifoniti nelle chiavi antiche [2-4vv], ctl A 
Garbclotlo (Padua Zanibon, 1970) 

Antologia musical, stglo de oro de la mustca liturgica de Espaha 
polif onia vocal, ughn XV y XVI, cA J B dc Rlustiza and G Caslrillo 
Hcrnandc/ (Barcelona Casucllcrus, 1933) 

Antologla muzyki i hbralne/ rene\ansu na c hor mteszany a capella, ed S 
WiechowiLV (Krakow Polskic Wyduwniclwo Mu/yc/nc, 196K) 
Antologla polifbnica \a< ra, cd S Rubio (Madrid Editorial Coculsa, 
1954 6), 2 vols 

A polifonia (lassie a portuguesa dos mestres mats notaveis do\ w- 
culo\ XVr e XVIC,cd J F dos Santos (Lisbon Fmpres a National 
de Pubhcidadc, 1937) 

An hivo de muMco tolomal vcneroUina, cd .1 B Plaz.*!, Mmistcno dc 
Fducacion National, Caracas, and InstUuto Inlcramcricano de 
Mu,sicologia. Montevideo (Montevideo, 1942 4), 1 2 instalments 
4ne antu he ad una vot e per canto e pianoforte, ed A Parisotti (Milan 
Ritordi, 1KH5 t IM9K//?1973), 3 vols , also pubtl with title Anihologx 
of Italian Song of the .Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries (New 
York Sthirmci, 1939 /1H8(). 1S94 1926s). 2 vols rev edn . The 
Ana Renaiwance and Haroque, cd F Licbling (New York 
Colombo, 1963) 

Arien und Kanroneften de\ 17 und IM Jahrhunderts, ed H Keller 
(Kassel and elsewhere Barenreiier, I960), later appeared as 
Comerto vocah a continuing unnumbered ser 
4riri/i (seculai polyphony), ed C H Parry. L S Benson and W B 
Squire (London Laudy. 1K99). 3 vols 
Ausgewahhe Kammer-Kantaten der '/.eit uni 17(H), ed H Kicmann 
([.cipzig Siegel. 191 1 ), 6 instalments 
C'aecilta Sammlung von Composnionen alter iial Master, cd F W () 
Bruunc (Berlin und Potsdam, with some inslalmenls pubd by 
Trautwem’sche Buth- und Musikahenhandlung (Gutentag), Berlin, 

( 1853). 12 instalments in 2 Jg 

Cantiones medii et renasientis hohemorum aevt, ed M Venhoda 
(Prague Artia. 1965) 

C a thedral Muml , cd S Arnold ( London. 1790), 4 vols 
('alhedraf Music heing a C'olUu tion in Score of the Most Valuable and 
Useful Composttions for that Service by the Several English Mastirs 
of the Last Two Hundred Years, cd W Boyce (London Warren, 
1760 63, further enlarged edns pubd in the 19ih century), 3 vols 
Ce^kd pois fonni tvoiba' Musu a polyphonica Bohemiae 1 1 6th 1 7th cen- 
turies], cd J Sm/kova (Prague Siatni Nakladatcistvi Krasne 
I ileiatuiy, Hudby a Dm^ni, 1958) 
t hunts d'eglise d plu.sieurs voix des anciens compositeurs polonai,\, cd J 
C’lchocki (Warsaw, 1838 9), 2 vols 
Choral Art. ed T Kirk (Park Ridge, III General Words & Music, 
1971) 

Choral Perspective Chora! Mitsu from the Renats.sance to the JOth 
C'entury, ed 1) Malm (New York Marks, 1969) 

Choral Songhook Sacred and Secular Renai.s.sancc Musu of Spain 
E^ngland, Germany and the Netherlands, cd N Greenberg, New 
York Pro Mustca (New Y'ork As.siKiatcd Music Publishers, 1966), 
1 5 works from the Choral Senes 

Chorge.sdnge de.s IV Jahrhunderts,cd H Burkhardl und W Lipphardi 
(Kassel und Basle Barenreiier, 1952) 

C 'horu.s,se.\Jrom INthCentury New Lngland,cd D P McKay (FYclawarc 
Water Gap, Penn Shawnee Press, 1975) 

CUtsstc Italian Songs, od. M Glenn and B L l.ivloi Bivn MavM 
Penn Ditson, 1 936 68 < 1 92 3 > ), 3 vols 
Collection of Ancient Church Muxic,cd E F Rimbaull, Molcll Society 
(London; Novcilo, 1847). 3 vols 

Conrentus musiews cancionero [Renaissance consort, vv and/or insts], 
ed O R Hirsh and A H Mathic,sen (Copenhagen, Hansen, 1971) 
C'oncenius musicm madrigalia [3 4vvJ, cd O R Hirsh and A H. 

Mathiescn (Copenhagen Hansen, 1967) 

Concerto vocale' sec Arien und Kanzonetten 

Concerts .sptritueLs'ou recuetl de motets {^sfxj/yiory Seguin Ain6, 1840), 4 
vols 


»-o*<.Wr*e df., , 6 . hu, m J„hrhuml,m. cd 
F Kessler (Ncuhausen, nr Stuttgart Hanssler. 1973) 

Da,s Deutsche Lied e me Auswahl aus den Programmen der historischen 

sit:" t 

Hcnkmdlerder ronkunstinmritemherg,cd.K Hassc Musik 

dcr UniverMtat Tubingen see 77u5 

thurmgLscher Musik. vornehmlich des 16 md 17 
J^rhunderts, ed F W Bobme, Verein zur Pflege und Rrforschung 
Thunngischcr Musik (Kassel Barenreiier, 1934-6) 2 vols ^ 
neuLsclu Uederdes Miiielalters von WaUher vonder Vogelwei'dehiszum 
KletL796Kr^^^^^ Moscrand.1 Miiller-Blallau (Stuttgart 

nie iilte.sten mu.sikali.uhen Denkmdler zu Ehren des Heiligen Leopold 
ein Beitrag zur Choralpjlege in Osterreich am Ausgange des 
Mitfelalters, cd F Zagiha (Zurich Amallhea, 1954) 
the Sangersvhule St Gallens vom achten his zwolftcn Jahrhunderi, ed 
A Schubigcr (tinsiedeln and New York Benzigcr 1858) 

^ "iTic^rdl* ^m\T 


Dramp hturgiques du moyen age, ed F. H de Cous.scmakcr (Rennes 
and Pans Vatar, I86()//?1975) 

luirly Bodleian Music Sacred and Secular Songs together with other 
MS Compositions about A D I IH5 to about A 1) ISOS ed J 
J 1 R andC Shiiner(volsi ii)andL W B Nicholson (iu)( London 
ami New York Novcilo, 1901 13//?I967), 3 vols (vol ii sub- 
divided) 

Larly Ijighsh Harmony from the lOth to the ISth Century, ed H F 
Wooldridge (vol i) and H V Hughes (li). Plainsong and Mediaeval 
Music .Society (London Quarilch, 1897 1913), 2 vols 
hMrlv English Lute .Songs. et\ J Rungc (New York Hargail l959-b6) 
4 vols 


Etn.slimmige Chor- und Sololieder des XVI Jahrhunderts mil 
Instrumental- Regleiiung, ed A Schenng (Ia:ip/iR- Brcitkopf & 
Martel, 1912-13). 2 vols ^ r t. i 

Elisabeth Schumann Lieder hut hi Favourite .Songs (London Universal, 
rev 2/1955 (I928S) 

Fhzahethan Love-songs, ed b Keel ( London and elsewhere; Boosey & 
Hawkes. 1909), 2 vols 

l-Mropaisthe Madrigate fur gcmi.schte Stimmen, cd F Kraus (Zuneh 
Pclikan, 1955 66), 4 vols , title and notes also given in Ocr , Eng 
and Fr . also pubd in Eng 

Examples of Musu before 14(H), ed H Gleason, Eastman School of 
Music (New York Crofts, 1942, rev 2/1946) 

Kxcerpta ex lelehriortbus de musica vtris, ed P Alfieri (Rome 
PiUiircIh, 1840) 

50 4ft Songs from the Modern Repertoire (New York and London 
Schirmer. 1942 ^1914. 1939) ) 

50 .Selet ted Songs by Sthuhert, Sthumann, Brahms, Wolf, and Strauss 
(New York and London Schirmer. 1951) 

Five C enturies of Choral Musu (New York and London Schirmer, 
1963) 


Llores musicales helguae. ed C van den Borren, Belgi.schc Vereniging 
voor Muziekwclenschap t Brussels Editions dc la Librairic 
FncvcKqicdique, 1950). only 1 vol of 1 5lh-cenlury polyphony pubd 
Flonlege du loncert vocal dc la Remmsance (FCVR), ed H Expert 
(Pans Cite des Livrcs. 1928 9/7(1962), 8 vols 
40 b'remh .Songs, cd S Kagcn (New York' International Music, 1952), 
2 vols 


I rent h An .Songs, esi M, Glenn and B U Taylor (Bryn Mawr. Penn 
Dilson. 1937 ^1915>) 

Gei,\iliche Musik am Hvfe des Landgrafen Moritz von He.s.sen, cd b 
Blumc (Kassel Barenreiier. 1931) 

Geistitche Sololieder des Barock. ed K Isenbcrg (Kas.sel and Basle 
Barcnreitcr, 1938-9), 3 vols 

Geislluhe und wellliche I leder aus dem XV ! -XVII Jahrhunderi, 
ed F Commer (Berlin Traulwcin (Bahn), 1870) 

Geselhge y.cii 6vv. I6lh 17lh ccnluncs], cd W Lipphardt (Kassel 
and Basle Barenreiier. 1933 5). 2 vols 

Great Art Songs of Three Centuries, cd B Taylor (New York and 
London Schirmer, I960 <1938)) 

Harmonia satra a C ollection of Anthems m Score, Selected for 
Cathedral and Parochial Churche.s from the Most Eminent Masters 
of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, cd J. Page 
(London D’Almatnc, 1800), 3 vols 

Hausmwttk aus alter Zett intime Ge.sdnge mit Instrumental-Begleitimg 
cuts dem 14 hts 15 Jahrh , cd H Riemann (Leipzig Brcitkopf & 
Hartcl, 1906), 3 vols 

Net Nederlands potijonies lied in de zestiende f ^ Imacrts 
(Mechelen Kompas, and Amsterdam Spieghcl. 1933) 

Invitation to Medieval Music [vv/insts], cd R . T Dart (London. Stainer 

Intt^ontofhe ParLsong.cd G BushandM Hurd (I xmdon; Stainer & 

ahitahenische Anen aus dem I6ten, 

Jahrhunderi I Arie iialtane anttche, ed I Ison (Vienna and elsewhere 
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Umverul, 1912-13), 2 vok 

Itaiian Songs of the I8th Century^ ed. A. Fuchs (New York 
International Music, 19S4) 

Italian Songs of the Renaissance and Baroque Periods, ed. J. Rungc 
(New York: Hargail, 1965) 

It^ian Songs of the 17th and I8th Centuries, ed. L. Dallapiccola (New 
York: International Music, 1961), 2 vols. 

Italia sacra musica’ musiche corali italkme sconosciute della pnma 
metd del cinquecento, ed. K. Jeppesen (Copenhagen; Hansen, 1962). 

3 vols., title also given in Eng. 

Italtenische Arien und Lieder (Copenhagen' Hansen, 1959) 
Kantaten-Frilhling {1633-1682), ed. H Riemann (Leipzig. Siegcl, 
1912), 2 vols. 

Kirchengesange benihmter Meister aus dent IS. 17. Jahrhundert, ed 
C. F. Becker (Dresden- Paul, 71855), 5 instalments 
Kirchengesdnge beruhmter Meister aus dem IS -17. Jahrhundert. ed 
G. Tucher (Vienna; Artaria, 1827), 2 vols 
Kircherunusik der Darmstddter Meister des Barock, ed F Noack 
(Berlin and Darmstadt; Merseburger, 1955 (vol lii)) 

Kiassiker des deutschen Ltedes [17th- 19th centuries] (Frankfurt and 
elsewhere: Peters, 1943), 2 vols 

Klingende Lyruc [songs], ed. E. Reichert (Vienna and Wiesbaden 
Dobhnger, 1957) 

Kompozycfe ko.utelne wzorowvch mislrozou' muzvcznvch : epoki- 
klasycznej w Polscej Monumenta mustce.s sacrae in Polonia, ed J 
Surzyhski (Poznan, 1885-96), 4 vols 
La fleur des musiciens deP.de Ronsard, ed H Expert (Pans. Cite de 
Livrcs, 1923/R1965) 

La flora [It Baroque anas], ed K Jeppc.sen (Copenhagen. Hansen, 
1949), 3 vols. 

La musica che si canta annuaimente nelle funztom della Seitimana 
Santa nella Cappetla pontificia, ed. C Burney (London Bremner, 
1771) 

Les gloires de 1‘Italie. chefs d’oeuvre anciens et inidits de la musique 
vocale italienne aux XVir et XVI I P‘ siicies [arias and duets], ed 
F A. Gevaert (Paris: Heugel, 1868), 2 vols 
Les musiciens de la cour de Bourgogne au XV*’ siMe (1420- 1467) [2 
4vv], ed. J. Manx (Pans, 1937/R) 

Madrigales y canciones polifdntcas autores andnimos de los sighs XVI 
y XVII, ed M. T Oiler, Insliluto Valcnciano dc Musicologia 
(Valencia: Institucion Alfonso el Magnanimo, 1958) 

Madrigals of the Renaissance, ed A Payson (New York: Frank, 1964) 
Maggie Teyte Album of French Song, ed M Teytc (New York 
Schirmer, 1946) 

Mediaeval Musical Relics of Denmark, ed A, Hammerich (Leipzig and 
Copenhagen: Breitkopf & Hartcl, 1912) 

Mehrstimmige Gesdnge beruhmter Componisten des Ibten 
Jahrhunderts, ed C. F Becker (Dresden- Paul, cl 845), 6 instalments, 
but also pubd in I vol. 

Minnesang [12th- 15th centunes], ed. J. Vanicky (Prague Statni 
Nakladatclstvi Krasne Litcrulury, Hudby a Umini, 1958) 
Minnesinger deutsche Liederdichter des zwblften. dreizehnien und vier- 
zehnten Jahrhwtderts, ed. F H von dcr Hagen (Leipzig Barth, 
1838-6 1 />? 1 96.3), 5 vol.s 

Miscellanea sacra, being a Collection of the Works of the Most 
Celebrated Composers of Vocal Music (who Flourished in Italy from 
the Time of Pratensis to the Time of Pergolesi Inclusive), ed Did.s- 
bury (London: Straight & Skillern, 1776), 3 vols 
Monumenta musices sacrae in Polonia. see Kompozvcje koscielne wzo- 
rowych mistrzdw muzycznych z epoki klasycznej w Polsce 
Motets du Xlir siicle[^v\lms\s],^ Y Rokseth (Pans Oiscau-Lyrc, 
1936); extracts from Polyphonies du XIIT slide 
Motetten alter Meister, ed. G. Grote (Berlin, Merseburger, 1955) 
Motettenbuch, ed. H. Holli^ (Kassel and Basle: Barenreiter, 1959) 
Musieae vocalis deliciae, being a Collection of Scarce and Celebrated 
Madrigals, Glees. Catches, Canzonets, Rounds and Canons, both 
Ancient and Modem (London: Skillern, fl790), 2 vols 
Musica polyphonica Bohemiae- see Ceska polyfonnl tvorba 
Neues Chorbuch [2-3 equal vv, sacred and secular], ed h Sleinbach 
(Kassel and Basle; Barenreiter, 1975) 

Part Music, ed. J. P. Hullah (London: Parker, 1842 -5, partly rev 
2/1868), 7 vols. in 3 classes 

Polifonisti veneti. raccolta di 24 composizioni ignorate e in parte inedite 
del ’500, '600 e '700, ed. B. Pasut (Padua. Zanibon, 1962) 

Polyphonia sacra, a Continental Miscellany of the Fifteenth Century, cd 
C. van den Borren, Plainsong and Mediaeval Music Soaety, 
(Burnham, Bucks., 1932) 

Raccolta di mottetti, ed. P Alfieri (Rome; Polisiero, 1840) 

Redbeovered Madrigals, ed. D. MiUin (New York; Piedmont, 1969) 
Renaissance Choral Music, ed. D. Malin (New York; Marks. 1970) 
Sacred Music . . . from the Works of the Most EUeemed Composers, 
Italian and English [l-4vv), ed R. J. S. Stevens (London, ?I798- 
1802), 3 vols. 

Sanvnlta^ dlterer Musik aus dem I6ten und 17 ten Jahrhundert [2- 
lOw], ed. S. W. Dehn (Berlin; Crantz, 1837-40), 12 instalments 
Sammlung ausgezeichneter Composttionen fur die Kirche, cd. S. Luck 


(Trier; Leistenschncider, 1859; rev Leipzig: Braun, cl 885, in 4 
vols.) 

Sammlung vorzitglicher Gesangstucke der anerkannt-griissten . Meis- 
terICollection de morceaux de chant, ed F. Rochlitz (Mainz and 
elsewhere. Schott, 1839 40), 3 vols ; extensive notes in Ger. and Fr 
Select Madrigals and Part-songs: sec Ausgewdhlte Madrigale und 
mehrstimmige Gesdnge, §(i) above 

Selectus novus mLs.sarum praestantissimorum .superioris aevi auctorum 
juxta codices originates turn manuscriptos turn tmpressos, ed C 
Proskc (Regensburg. Pustet, 1855- 61//? 1972), 2 vols., each sub- 
divided into fascicles 

Teatro HrUoespahol anterior al sigh XIX, cd F Pcdrell (La Coruna 
Berea, 1897 8), 5 vols. 

The A Cappella Singer a Collection of Motels, Madrigals, Chansons, 
Carols. Ayres, Ballets, etc , cd H. Clough-Lcighter (Boston. E C 
Schirmer, 1932) 

The Ana, RenaLs.sance and Baroque see Arie antiche 
Theatrical Chansons oj the Fifteenth and Early Sixteenth Centurie,\, ed 
H M Brown (Cambridge, Mass Harvard U Press, 1963) 

The Baroque Operatic Aruis, ed D Arnold (Hull U Press, 1973 ) 
The Golden Age oJ the Madrigal, cd A Einstein (New York’ Schirmer, 
1942) 

The New Imperial Edition [songs], cd S Northcote (London and else- 
where Booiicy & Hawkes, 1950^-5.3), 5 vols 
The Penguin Book of English Madrigah, cd D Stevens 
(Harmondsworth and eLsewhere. Penguin, 1967) 

The Renausance Singer, ed T Dunn (Boston h C Schirmer, 1976) 
The Solo Song. 1580-1730, cd C MacClintock (New York Norton, 
1973); some songs also pubd as The Solo Song an Anthohgy of 
Song.s from Western Europe, 158(1 1730 (Bryn Mawr, Penn 
Presscr, 1973) 

The Treasury oj English Church Musu , cd G H Knight and W I, 
Reed (London Blandford, 1965), 5 vols 
The Western Wind American Tune-Book, cd L Bennett (New York 
Broude Bros , 1977). also issued as .separate octavos 1974 7 
Thurmger Motetten aus der I llalftc de.s 18 Jahrhunderi\, ed O 
Brodde (vol i) and H O Koch (ii) (Berlin Merseburger. 1968), 2 
vols 

Treinta canciones de htpe ile Vega, ed J Bal y Gay (Madrid, 1935 ) 
36 arie italuinc di 36 dtvcrsi auion{\llh 18th centuiicsj. ed M Zanon 
(Milan Ricordi, 1959) 

Twelve Franio- Flemish Masses of the Early I6th Centur\, cd F Stein 
(Rochester Eastman School of Music, 1941) 
i weniv-four Italian Songs and Arms of the .Kcvcniccnih and Eighiecnin 
Centuries (New York Schirmei. 1948 <I898>) 

Weltliche Chorlieder des XVI Jahrhunderts, ed H Burkhurdt and 
W Lipphard I (Kassel and Basle Barenreiter, 1951) 

Worcester Mediaeval Harmony of the Thiriventh and Fourteenth 
Centura’s, cd A Hughes, Plainsong and Mediaeval Music Society 
(Burnham, Bucks , 1928//? 1972) 

(ill) Small instrumental 

A Brief Compendium of Early Organ Musk [ca.1600 (a 1 8. SO), ed 
H Schwciger (New York Schirmer, 194.3) 

Aeldredansk klavermusik . cd E. Wmkcl (Copenhagen. Skandinavisk & 
Borups, 1943), 2 vols 

Album nordbeher KomponistenJurOrgcl.cd P Gerhard I und M. Reger 
(Oslo Norsk, and Stockholm Nordiska, 1921). 2 vols 
Alte Hausmusik fur Giiarre, cd J -A van Hock (Wilhclmshavcn 
Heinnchshofcn, 1970) 

Alte Metster der Klaviermusik , cd H Keller (vols i, iii iv) and K 
Herrmann (ii) (Leipzig. Peters, 1959-60), 4 vols 
Alte Meister iks Orgelspiels [title-page gives Alte Master einc 
Sammlung deutscher OrgelkompoMUonen aus dem 17 und 18 Jahr- 
himdert], cA K. Straubc (Leipzig Peters, 1904), new sci (1929-53), 
2 vols 

Alte Meistersonaten\vT[,p^,cd K Gciringcr (Vienna. Universal, 1937) 
Altenghschc Klaviermusik 16 117 Jahrhundert see The Vtrgmalists 
Altenglvsche Orgelmusik, ed IT Stevens (Kaiisel and Basic. Barenreiter 
1953) 

Altenglvsche Violenmwsik .spielhar auch auf Blockfldten oder 
gemischten lrvitrumentenehor\n 3], ed. F J, Giesbcrt (Kassel Nagel, 
1953-4), 2 vols. 

Alte Orgelmusik am England und Frankreichj Early Englush and 
French Organ Mmic, ed F Peeters (Mainz- Schott, 1958) 

Alte Spielmmik fur Bldser, cd. W. Ehmann (Kassel and elsewhere 
Barenreiter, l964'-6), 2 vols , vol ii devoted to contemporary work5 
Altklassische Stucke des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts [vc/va da gamba. 

pf/hpd], ed. W. Schulz (Mainz and elsewhere- Schott, 1938) 
Altmeisier des Klavierspiels [Baroque and Classical works], cd. H 
Riemann (Leipzig; Steingraber, and others, 1889) 

An Anthology of Early French Organ Music, from the Xlllh to the 
XVIIIth Century, ed. J. Bonnet (New York: Gray, 1942) 

An Anthology of English Lute Mmic {16th Century), ed D Lumsden 
(London; Schott, 1954) 

An Anthology of Piano Mmic, cd. D. Agay (New York: Yorklow'n 



Music Press, 197[), 4 vols 

Anthologia pro organo: oeuvres choaies de la musique d’orgue du I3me 
au I8me sierle, ed F. Peelers (Brussels and Paris. Schott. 1949-59), 
4 vols. 

Anthologte de I’orgue. des priminfs a la Renaissance, ed P Froidebise 
(Pans- Nouvelles Hdilions Meridian, 1958 -9), 2 vols. 

Anthology of Instrumental Music see Instrumentalsdtze vom Ende des 
XVI. his Ende des XVII Jahrhunderts 
Anthology oj Sacred Music [org], ed W E Buszin (St Louis, Missourr 
Concordia, 1948-50), 3 vols, 

Antologia de organistas cldsicot espaHolcs {sighs XVI, XVll v XVIII), 
cd F Pcdrell (Madrid M\er,\^%IR\<ib8 ms Anthology of Classical 
SpanLth Organist.s) 

Antologia di musica antica e moderna per pianoforte, ed G Tagliapctra 
(Milan Ricordi, 1931 2), 18 vols 

Antologia organistica ttaliana, cd. P Ferrari (Milan Ricordi, 1954) 
Antologia organistica italiana (sec XVI XVII), ed S dalla Libera 
(Milan Ricordi, 1957) 

Antologia violinisiica, cd G Maglioni (Milan Ricordi, 1962) 

Antonio de Cabezon und Zeiigenossen Kompasitionen fur 
Tastenimtrumente, cd M S Kastner (Frankfurt am Mam 
/.immermann, 1973) 

A Program of Early American Piano Music, ed. J T Howard (New 
York Fischer &. Bros , 1931) 

Art A ncient and M odern a Selection of Compositions for the Pianoforte, 
ed H Crewe (London Ricordi, cl 876), 2 vols 
Cello- Due tte Originatwerke der Fruhklassik, ed E Koch (Mainz 
Scholl, 1962), 2 vols 

^eskd varhanni tvorhajMwiira bohemua per organo, cd J Reinbergcr 
(Prague Statin Nakiadalcistvi Kra.snc Lilcralury, Hudby a UmiJrn 
(vols 1 , 111 ) und Arlia (ii), 1954 8), 3 vols , vol ii devoted to contem- 
porary Czech works 

Clus.sual Album [pf, 4 hands] (New York and London Schirmcr, 1895) 
Classifi italiani dell organo.ed I Fuser (Padua Zanibon. 1955). notes 
in It and Lng 

Cla,\siques e.spagnols du piano, ed J Nin (Pans' Eschig, 1929), 2 vols 
Clavicembaliui iialtum, ed M Vilali (Milan Ricordi, 1922), 2 vols 
i lementi \ Selection of Pr actual Harmony for the Organ or Pianoforte, 
containing Voluntaries, Fugues, ('anons and Other Ingenious Pieces 
hv the Most Eminent Composers, ed M C'lementi (London 
Clcmenti, Banger, Hyde. C'ollard & David, 1801 15), 4 vols 
Colleition de (ompo.sitions pour I'orgue de.s lb*, 17*, 18* siectesjCom- 
positioncn fur die Orgel aus Uem 16 , 17 ISien Jahrhundert ziim 
Uehrauth heim (iotte.sdienst, cd F Commer (Ixiipzig Cicisslcr, 
1866), 6 vols 

Collvi lion d'oeuvres composees par d'anctvns ct decelehres < lavecmistes 
fiamands.cd X V I van Elcwyck (Brussels and elsewhere Schott, 
1877), 2 vols 

Concert histonque d’orgue moneaux d'auteurs cehbres de differentes 
ecole.s du XVf* au XIX* .sihlej Historical Organ Com err, ed A 
Guilmant (Pans and elsewhere Schott, 1890) 

Contcmporarie.s of Schumann 14 Pieces for Pianoforte hv Masters oj 
the XIX th Century, ed K Herrmann (London Hinrichscn, 1938) 
Cravtsias poriuguezes.cd M S Kastner (Mainz and elsewhere Schott. 
1935), 2 vols 

A7fljf.MAvr Rwr/i [pf], ed W Rch berg, rev W DrathandC Bohmc 
(Mainz and elsewhere. Schott, 1967), 2 vols 
Das Sonatmenbuch, ctl H Volgcr (Leipzig Peters, 1957), 2 vols 
Das wcltliche Konzert im 18 Jahrhundert, ed F W Stem (Brunswick 
LiiolfT, 1932-8), 4 instalments 

Dawna polska muzvka organowa I Musique d’orgue polonaise ancienne 
[1530-1650], ed J Gruhich (Krakow Polskie Wydawnictwo 
Muzyezne, 1968) 

f)er Orgel-Virtuosn Ausss'ohl son roiislut ken aller An fiir die Orgel von 
den vornehmsten Orgel-Componisten alierer und neuerer Zeii zum 
Studium und zum Gehrauche hei Orgel-C oncer ten, cd G W Komcr 
(Erfurt' Komcr. rl850) 

Die Familie Bach 1604-1843 jkbd], ed. K Ganngcr (Vienna- 
Universal, 1936), title and notes also given in Eng and Fr 
Die italienuche Orgelmustk am An fang des Cinquecento, ed K Jcp- 
pcsen (Copenhagen Munksgaard, 1943, rev 2/I9W pubd by 
Hansen in 2 vols ) 

Die Kun,st des Bachschen Geschlechts, cd A Fareanu (L>eipzig and 
elsewhere Brcitkopf & Hartel, 1920-22). 4 vols 
Early English and French Organ Mwnc. sec Alte Orgelmusik aus 
England und Frankreich 

Early English Keyboard Music, ed H. Ferguson (London and else- 
where Oxford U. Press, 197 1), 2 vols.; 2 vols. each of early Fr , Ger 
and It khd music also pubd with the same cd. (196(^ 70) 

Early English Organ Music { 16th Century), ed, M H Glyn, Plainsong 
and Mediaeval Music Society (London, 1939); only vol i pubd 
Early Italian Keyboard Music, ed G S. ^dbrook (London; Schott, 
195S-6),.2 vols. 

Early Italian Puma Music, a Collection of Pieces Written for the 
Harpsichord and Clavichord, od. M. Esposito (Boston and New 
York- Diison, 1906) 
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Mmic, ed H F, Redlich (VKnea Umve™,!. 

Hnxlah Instrument^ Mwne of the I6lh and I7lh Cenlurm from 
Manuscripts in the New York Public Library, cd S Beck, New York 
vols'**^ (New York and elsewhere Peters. 1954 <1947». 2 


xari^furi t\.eyotKira MUSIC 


jor urgan, ed w. Tubbs (Glen 


Rock, NJ Fischer &. Bros , 1963) 

EuropOische Orgelmusik ausgewdhlte Orgelwerke des 16 -18 Jahr- 
hunderts, cd J Piersig (Leipzig- Peters, 1958) 

European Organ Music of the 16th and 17 ih Centuries, ed F Vidcro 
(C openhagen- Hansen, 1969); title also given in Ger 

FtoridelEorgano orgeLstukkenyoorennaBacKcd O Koop (Utrecht. 

Van Rossum, 1960-63), 5 vols 

Five Sixteenth Century Venetian Lute Books, ed G LcfkofT C'atholic 
IJ. of America Studies m Music, vn (Washington, DC- Catholic U of 
America Press, 1960) 

Ftauio domesneo Sammlung alter und neuer Stucke [fl, pfj, ed W. 
Mohr (Heidelberg Muller, Suddcutscher Musikverlag 1962) title 
also given in Eng and Fr 

Flute Musu by French Composers [with pi], cd L Moysc (New York 
and London Schirmer, 1967) 

Flute Music oj the Baroque, cd L Moysc (New York and London 
Schirmer, 1967) 


Franzo\i.sche Gitarrenmusik aus dem IQ Jahrhundert, ed G Ochs 
(Leipzig. Hofmeislcr, 1965) 

Freie Orgelstucke alter MeLsier, cd A Graf (Kassel and elsewhere 
Barenreitcr. 1970-71), 2 vols 

French and Belgian Masters, XVII XVIII Cemurie.s [pj], ed. I Philipp 
^ (New York International Music, 1946, some works arc reprints) 

Gitarrenmusik des 16 -18 Jahrhunderts nach Tahulaturen, cd A 
Ouadi (Leipzig l>eutschcr Vcrlag fur Musik, 1972), 2 vols ,*lille also 
given in Eng 

Guitar Musk of the 16lh. 17th and 18th Centuries, cd J dc Tourris 
(New York Hargail. 1970-73), 2 voK 

Historical Organ Concert sec ('oncert histonque d’orgue 

Iberia Funf Jahrhunderte spanucher Gitarrenmusik, cd J Justen 
(Munich Uuckart. 1975), 2 vols 

Instrumeniaisaize vom Ende des XVI his Ende des XVII Jahrhunderts, 
cd J W von Wasiclcwski (Bonn Cohen & Sohn, 1874/annoiated R 
a.s Anthofogs ot Instrumental Music), tillc-pagc indicates that the 
anthology was planned as a suppl to his book Die Violine tm 17 
JahrhiuuL'rl 


Italian Masters, XVII-XVIII Centuries Album of Sonatas and Pieces 
for the Piano, c4 I Philipp (New York International Mu.sic. 1946) 
Keyboard Music of the Baroque and Rococo, cd. W (Tcorgii (Cologne 
Amo Volk. 1960), 3 vols , alst7 pubd in Ger 
Keyboard Sonatas of the Eighteenth Century, ed J R Smart (New 
York Schirmcr, 1967) 

Klavter Musik (alte Meister) des 17 und 18 Jahrhunderts [sub-title 
Alte Mei.ster des KlavierspieLs], cd W, Niemann (New York and 
cl.scwhcre Peters, n d ), 3 vols 

Klavtermusik des 17 und IH Jahrhunderts, ed K Herrmann (Leipzig 
and Zurich Hug. 1934). 3 vols , title and notes m Ger , Fr , and Eng 
Klavtermusik russuscher und sowjetucher Meister, cd B Pozniak 
(Leipzig Peters, n d ) 

Klavierwerke .steiermarkischer Komponisten, ed E MarckhI (Vienna- 
Oslerreichischcr Bundesverlag, 1954-6), 3 vols 
Ixi belle chanson de France [irio.i], cd W Danckerl (Kassel Nagel, 
1959). 2 vols 

L’art du violon. ou Collection choisie dans le.s .senates des ecoles 
ttalienne. framboise et allemande, ed J B Cartier (Pans, 1798, rev. 
3/f 1800 pubd by Dccombe/R1973); incl. many contemporary com- 
posers 

Lautenmusik aus der Renaissance nach Tablaturen, ed A Quadl 
(Leipzig Deutscher Vcrlag fur Musik, n d.), 2 vols 
iMutenspieler des XVI. Jahr bonder is jLiul us ti del Ctnquecento, ed O 
ChilesotU (Leipzig and elsewhere Breitkopf & Hartel, 1891//11969) 
L’ecole franqaise de piano [1745-1845], ed M Cauchie (Monaco 
Oiscau-Lyrc. 1957) 

Uhrmeister und Schuler Joh Seh Bachs Original- Kompositionen 
lkbdj,cd K Herrmann (Zurich and elsewhere Hug. 1935). title and 
notes in Ger , Fr and Eng 

Letpziger Klavwrmusik aus Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (Leipzig: 
Peters, 1965) 

Le pin belle pagine del clavtcembalLsti belgi, ed P Montani (Milan 
Ricordi, 1956), edns of Dutch, Fr.. Ger., Port, and Sp hpd i^rks 
(1956-63), also pubd with the same cd., some of them also pubd in 


Le pm belle pagine dei virginaitsti e davicemboiisti inglest, cd. P. Mon- 
uni (Milan. Ricordi. 1961), also pubd in Eng. 
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jss classigues beiges, oeuvres des davecinistes beiges du XVItr siede^ 
ed. E. Closson (Paris. Durand. 1919) 

Les davednustes franqais^ ed L Dicmer (Paris: Durand, 1912). 4 vols 
Les luthistes espagnols du XVI* si^de, ed. G Morphy (Leiprig 
Breitkopf & Hartel, 1902/ /{1967), 2 vols . title also given in Ger 
Les maitres anciens neerlandais. see Oudnederlandsche meesters voor 
bet orgel 

Les maitres de I’orgue allemands, anglais, espagnols. flamands, italiens 
aux XV*. XVr, XV/I* Slides (Pans Schola Cantorum, 19.54) 

Les maitres franqais de I'orgue au XVII* ei XVIII* slides, ed F 
Raugel (Pans Schola Cantorum, 1949), 2 vols 
Les OLveaux dans le clavier pour clavecin sec Ptaski w klawia furze na 
klawesyn 

Liutisti Cinquecenio: sec Lautenspieler des XVL Jahrhunderts 
Masterworks for Clarinet and Piano, ed E Simon (New York and 
London Schirmer, 1951) 

Music a bohemica per organo see Ceskd varhanm tvorba 
Musica /estiva Bldsersdtze des spaten Mittelalters and der Barockzeit 
(vol i, 1470 1696, for brass, vol ii, 1490 1750, for ww and brass), 
ed. H L Schilling (Wiesbaden- Breitkopf & Hartel. 1966- 71). 2 
vols 

Musica hungartca [pf music of the 19th and early 20th centunes] 
(Budapest' hditio Musica, 1958), 3 vols , title also given in Ger and 
Eng 

Musica organi, cd H. Weman (Stockholm Nordiska. 1948-54 
< 1901)), 3 vols 

Music for Flute and Ba\so Contmuo, 1700-50, ed. R Platt (London 
Oxford U Press. 1972) 

Music for the F/u/e[wuh pf). cd N. Richardson (London and elsewhere 
Booscy & Hawkes. 1966) 

Musdeaus frdher Zeit fur Klavier, cd. W ApcI (Mam? and elsewhere 
Schott. 1934), 2 vols 

Musik fur Liebhaber des Gitarrenspiels aus Tahlaturen des 16 Jahr- 
hunderts, ed F Klambt (Wilhelmshavcn Noctzcl, I960), 2 vols. 
also pubd in Eng. 

Musik in Goethes Haus (Wolfenbuttcl Verlag fur Musikalischc Kullur 
und Wissenschafl, 1^9), only 1 vol of kbd works pubd 
Musique d'orgue polonaise ancienne' sec Dawna polska muzvka orga- 
nowa 

Musique suisse de piano sec Schweizer Klaviermusik aus der Zett der 
Klassik und Romantik 

Muzyka staroangielska see The Virginalists 

Oeuvres du XVIII* stede (vn, pf]. cd C Saint-Saens (Pans Durand, 
1920) 

Old Chamber Music (A lie Kammermusik ) Canzones , Sonata\ for 

Strings Alone, or with a Thorough-bass, by Compo.\ers of the 1 7th 
and 18th Centuries, cd H Riemann (London Augener, 1898- 
1906), 4 vols 

Old English Composers for the Virginals and Harpsichord, ed b. Paucr 
(IwOndon Augener, 1879) 

Old Spanish Organ Music, ed C Riess (Copenhagen Hansen, 1960) 
Organ Masters of the Baroque Period, ed. G Alphenaar (New York 
Marks, cl 948), 3 vols 

Organ Music for Manuals, ed C H Trevor (London Oxford U Press, 
1972 3), 3 vols 

Organ Music of the Netherlands and Scandinavia, ed R L Bedell (New 
York. Marks, n.d.) 

Organ Music of the 16th to 18th Century, ed B Pnncc-ioseph (Boston, 
Mass.. Row, 1954) 

Orgelchordle um J S. Bach, ed, G Frotschcr (Leipzig; Peters, 1937) 
Orgelmusik [16th- 1 7th centunes], ed. F Ditlevsen and F Vidcro 
(Copenhagen. Engstrom A. Sedring, 1938), 2 vols , notes in Dan , 
Eng. and Ger 

Orgelmusik im Gottesdienst, Zurchcrischer Organislcnvcrband (Zurich 
and elsewhere Eulenburg, 1964 72), 4 vols.; vol iv devoted to con- 
temporary works 

Orgelstucke altfranzosischer Metster, ed W Lutz (Tubingen 
Schulthetss, 1943) 

Orgelwerke altbohmischer Meister, ed. R. Quoika (vols.i and in) and J 
Seeger (ii) (Wiesbaden- Breitkopf & Hartel, 1949 50), 3 vols 
Orgelwerke alter Metster aus Suddeutschland, cd H -A Metzger 
(Tubingen: Schultheiss, 1954) 

Oudnederlandtche meesters voor het orgel! Les maitres anciens neerlan- 
dots (Pans and Brussels Lemoinc, 1845 9 <1938)), 3 vols 
Portuguese and Spanish Keyboard Music of the 18th Century, ed. O, 
Jonas (Evanston, 111.' Summy-Birchard, 1958) 

Ptaski w klawiaturze na klawesyn {fortepian)! Les oiseaux dans le 
clavier pour clavecin (piano), ed. J. Wysocka-Ochlewska (Krakow 
Polskie Wydawnictwo Muzyezne, 1965) 

Raccolta di musiche per chitarra, cd C. Carfagna (Ancona. Bcrben, 

. 1966) 

Schonheiten der klas.sischen Musik [pf], ed. R. Tourbic (Frankfurt am 
Main; Zimmermann, n.d.), 4 vols., title also given in Eng. 

Schott’s Anthology of Early Keyboard Musk, cd F. Dawes (London 
Schott, 1951), 5 vols. 

Schule des dassischen Triospiels [org], ed. H. Keller (Kassel and Basle: 


Barcnrcitcr, 1928) 

Schweizer Klaviermusik aus der Zeit der Klas.sik und Romantik j 
Musique suisse de piano, cd W. Frey, W Schuh (Leipzig and 
Zurich Hug. 1937) 

Seventeenth Century Masters for the Piano, cd. K Herrmann (New 
York' International Music, n.d ) 

Silva ibirica de musica para tecla de los sighs XVI. XVII y XVIII, cd. 

M S Kastner (Mainz and elsewhere Schott, 1954-65), 2 vols 
Sixteen Woodwind Quintets, ed A J. Andraud (Cincinnati' Andraud, 
rl940. subsequent edns enlarged) 

SlawLsche Klaviermusik [from the Romantic period], cd. W. Frickert 
(Frankfurt am Main. Zimmermann, 1960s), 2 vols 
Sonate iialiane del sei YF/A/[kbd), cd. D de' Paoli (London Chester, 
1939) 

Sonatenhuch der Vorklmsik [pf], ed. M Frey (Mainz and elsewhere 
Schott, 1949) 

Spanish Music of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Century [kbd], ed N van 
Rce-Bcrnard (Amsterdam. Brockman.s A Van Poppel, 1969) 
Spielhuch fur Kleinorgel, oder andere Fasten- ln.\trumente, ed W Aulcr 
(New York and elsewhere Peters. 1951 <I942>). 2 vols 
Studien- und Spielmusik fur Gitarre ilalienische Meister der Gitarre 
um I80(), ed B. Hen/e (Izfipzig Hofmeister, 1960) 

The Contemporaries of Purcell Harpsichord Pieces, cd J A Fuller 
Maitland (London Chester, 1921 2), 7 vols 
The First Four Centuries of Music for the Organ from Dunstable to 
Bach (1370 1749), cd J. Klein (New York Associated Music 
Publishers, 1948), 2 vols 

The French Organist (L organiMe fran^ats) Album of the Ma'iter pieces 
of the French and Belgian Repertoire, ed R L Bedell (New York 
Marks, 1944), 2 vols 

The Organist 's Handbook a Collec non of Pieces for the Organ selected 
from the Choicest Works oj the German School, ed E F Rimbaull 
(London Cramer, Beale, 1846) 

The Pianist 's Music Shelf, ed A E Wier (New York Harcouri. Brace. 
19.34 6), at least 8 vols pubd 

The Regal Trumpet Music of the Baroque [ I 2 tpl, pf), ed R Nagel 
(New York Mark.s, 1971) 

The Virginalists Selected Piete.s for PianoJ Altenglische Klaviermusik 
16 117 Jahrhunderi, cd J Drath (Krakow Polskic Wydawnictwo 
Mu/yc/ne, nd ). with more detailed commentary, Muzvka staro- 
angielska 

Thirteen Keyboard Sonatas of the 18th and 19th ( entunes. ed W S 
Newman (C'hapcl Hill U of North Carolina Press. 1947) 

Treasury of Early Organ Music, cd 1: P Biggs (New York Mcreurv, 
1947) 

Varhann't tug\ ceskeho baroka a kUistky. cd J Rcinbcrgci (Prague 
Panton, 1975) 

Viennese Masters for Piano Solo, cd H Kann (Vienna Universal, 
1965), notes in Gci , Eng., Fr and It 
Vingt suite.s d'orehestre du XVIIe stecle fran<,ais, cd J F.corchcville 
(Pans Fortin, 1906//?), 2 vols 

Vudin-Duette der Fruhklassik ,ed P Bormann (London Schott, 19531, 
2 vols 

Warlike Mustek, being a Choice Ccdlection of Marthes and Irumpet 
Tunes for a German Flute, Violin, or Harpsichord, ed P S l.edgcr 
(London. Oxford U Press, 1974) 

Z muzyki polskiego renesansu [gui], cd Z. Sti^szewska and P Pozniak 
(Krakow Pol.skic Wydawnictwo Muzye/ne, 1969) 

Z pokkiej muzyki organowej XVI h j Polish Organ Music , 16th cent , 
cd J Gofos (Krakow Polskie Wydawnictwo Mu/yezne, 1967) 

(rv) Small general 

An Anthology of Early Renaissance Music, cd N Greenberg. P May- 
nard (New York Norton, 1975) 

Anthology of Russian Music see Russische Musik -Amhotogie 
Aniologia de composilures argentinos [pi. and Iv, pf], cd A Willi.ims, 
Academia Nacional de Bellas Artes (Buenos Aires, 1941). only vol i 
of 3 planned vols pubd 

Antologia della storia della musica, cd A della Corte (Turin, 1927 9), 
2 vols 

A Treasury of Early Music, ed C Parnsh (New York, 1958) 

A zenetor tenet anioldgid/a, ed D Bart ha (Budapest* Magyar Korus. 
1948, 2/1974) 

Beispielsammlimg zur Musikgeschu hte, cd A Einstein (l^ip/ig and 
Berlin: Teubner, rev 4/1930 <1917), Eng trans , 1949) 

Claskos espaholes de la musica, cd. E M Barreda, Asociacion 
Patnoiica Espahola (Buenos Aires, 1938-?), at least 2 vols 
Denkmdler deutscher Jagdkultur, cd. C Clewing. Deutsche Jagerschafi 
(Neudamm and Kassel, 1937-8), 3 vols 
Die Hausmusik in Deutschland in dem 16., 17 . und 18. Jahrhunderi, 
ed. C. F Becker (Leipzig, 1840) 

Florilegium musiewn History of Music in 180 Examples from Antiquity 
to the Eighteenth Century, ed E. Lcuchter (Buenos Aires- Ricordi 
Amencana, 1964) 

Geschtchte der Musik in Beispielen (GMB). ed. A Schenng (Leipzig 
Breitkopf* Hartel, 1931, 2/l9.54//fl972; Eng trans.. 1950) 



Hisioru a! Anthohfiv of Mtistv (HAM), ed A T Davison and W Apel 
(Cambridge, Mass; Harvard IJ,. SO, rev 2/1950). 2 vols 
Masterpteies of Music before 1750, ed C Parrish and J P Ohl (New 
York Norton, 1951) 

Musica anttqua a Selection of Music of This and Other Countries from 
the Commencement of the Twelfth to the Beginning of the Eighteenth 
Century, cd J S Smith (London Preston, 1812), 2 vols 
Music m Ameru a an Anthology from the Lxinding oj the Pilgrims to the 
Close of the Civil War. J620-IHf>5, ed W T MarriK'co and H 
Gleason (New York Norton, 1964) 

Music in Old Cracow sec Muzvka w dawnym Krakowie 
Music of the Bach Family an Anthology, cd K Cicinngcr (Cambridge, 
Muss. Harvard U Press. 1955) 

Musk of the Moravians in America, cd H T David (New Yoik Peters 
1954 65), ^ vols 

Musu oj the Polish Renaissance see Muzyka polskiego Odrodzemo 
Musikalisrhe Werke der Kaiser Ferdinand III, U’opold / unci Joseph /, 
cd Ci Adler. Ministeiium fui Cultus und Dnleincht (Vienna 
Artaria, 1892 ^iR), 2 vols 

Musikges! huhtv in Heispielen eine 4uswahl von 14^ 1 onsatzen geisi- 
liche und weliluhe und InstrumenialkompoMtionen on 

IJ IS Jahrhundert, cd H Riemann (Lcip/ig Sceman. 19n 12),^ 
vols 

Musikgesfhuhtlii her Atlas cine Beispielsammlung zu jeder 
Musikgeschichte, ed M SleinH7cr (Preiburg Ruckmich. 1908) 
Mustque des fetes ct ceremonies de la Revolution fruni,aisc. ed (' Pierre 
(Puns Impnmcne Nalionalc, 1899) 

Musu/ue t'\c< utee au\ fetes nationiiles de la Revolution frcon^aisi . ed C 
Pierre (Pans Lcduc, 1894). 2 vols 

Muzvka polskiego Odrod.enia, ed J M C hominski und / I iss.i 
(Krakow Polskie W>dawniciwo Mu^yc/nc. 195 1, 4/1958). also 
pubd in Png as Musn of the Polish Renaissance {\^^5) 

Muzvka storopolskaiOld Polish Musu 112th 18lh u‘nturies|, ed H 
I'cicht (Kiakow Polskie Wvda\snitlwf> Mu/yc/nc, 1966) 

Muzxka w dawnym Krakowie! Musu in Old C ruiow jlSlh 18lh cen- 
liinesl, ed / M S/weykowski (Krakow Polskie Wydawniclwo 
Mu/yc/ne, I9(>4) 

Oeuvres musu ales de ( ompositeurs suisses des \'l V I IT et \ I NT 
su’tles.cd K Ncl, AssiKialion des MusitieiisSuisscs (Geneva Henn 
1927 .14), ) inslaimeru.s (itic also in Ger 
Our Fasoiiics I cual and Instiumentul a (. 'houe (iathering of Popular 
and (lassual Musu from the Most C elehrated (. omposers 
Comprising their Most Biilluint Ffforts, ed A Menrucho (('hicugo 
and elsewhcie Monaich Hook ( o . 1896), inci articles on singing 
Russiuhe Musik Anthologu : Anihologs of Russian Musu ed A 
fehcicpnin (Bonn HelaielT, 1966) 

Siilta di musu In pet lt> studio della stona. ed A della ( ('rie iMdan 
Ritoidi, rev . enlarged ^ 1949) 

.Sing- und Spielmusik aus alteiei /cit. cd J Wolf (Leipzig Quelle & 
M eyci. 1926) also pubd in hng as Musu of Earliei Time'. ( 1946), '* 
vols . inel examples for his b<*oks on music history 
Spei miens of I arious Styles of Musu refen ed to in a ( nurse of 
1. enures read at Oxford and I ondon, ed W Crotch (I ondon 
Birchall ’1897 9). 1 vols 

The Oxford Anthologs of Musu Medieval Musu , ed 1 Maiiocco, N 
Sandon ( 1 ondon Oxford 11 Press. 1977) 

I'eroftentlu hungeri dei Staathehen Akudemie fur Km hen- und 
Sihulnmsik Wi r/i« (I eip/ig Brcitkopr & Hand 19to ti), 2vols 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

R Pilncr terzeuhms.s neuer Ausgahen alter Musik werke (Hcilin 
1871) 

‘Nathirage /urn Ver/cichniss neuer Ausgaben alter Musikweike 
Berlin. 1871'. MMg, ix (1877) 

G Reese ‘Maldeghem and his Burted I rcasurc' /Votes, vi (1948 9) 
75 117 

H J Moser Has musikalische Denkmalerwesen in Oeutuhland, 
Musikwissensch.iltliehc Arbeilcn, vn (Kassel and Basic, 1952) 

A H Heycr Historiiol Set.s, Collected hditums, and Monuments of 
Musu a Guule to their Contents (Chicago. 1957, rev 2/1969) 

G von Dadclsen Fdttionsnrhtlimen musikalisehei Denkmaler und 
Gesamtausgahen. Musikwisscnschaftliehe Arbetlcn. xmi (Kassel, 
1967) 

I Coover Gesamtausgahen a Checklist (Huilalo, 1970) 

A Basso ‘Rcpcrlono generate dei "Monumcnla musicae”, dcllc 
untologic, raccollc, c pubblica/ioni di musica anliea sitio a tutto il 
1970’, RIM, VI (1971), .1 135 

r Gcorgiadcs, ed Mustkedtsche Edition tm Wandel des histortsehen 
Bvwusstsetn.s, Musik wissenschaftlichc Arbciten, xxiii (Kassel. 1971) 
S R Charles A Handbook of Music and Music Literature in Sets and 
Series (New York, 1972) 

M, Schonherr Kompendium zu Band / 720 der Denkmaler der 
Tonkutjst In Osterreich und Rand 7 2*' der Studien ~ur 
Musikwis'sensclipfi (Ciniz, 1974) 

SYDNEY ROBINSON CHARLES 
(lists with JULIE WCX>DWARD) 


Edlerawer, Hermann 869 

^itions Russes dc Musique. Russian music publishing 
firm. It was founded in 1909 by Sergey Koussevtl/ky 
and his wife Naialya with the aim of subsidizing the 
propagation of new Russian music. Any losses were 
borne by the Koussevilzkys, and all pioliis accrued to 
the composers The venture was highly successful, both 
artistically and iinunciully To ensure copyright prolcc- 
Hon the firm was first legally established m Beilin as the 
Russischcr Musikverlag, with offices in Moscow and 
Pans, and later m London, New' York and Leipzig, rhe 
mam office was moved to Pans in 1920 Originally, to 
ensure artistic integrity, selection of works was detei- 
mincd by majority vole of a )ury composed of Skiyabin, 
Rakhmanmov, Mctncr, Ossovsky. Struve and 
Kousscvitzky Howevei, (heir rejection of Siravinsky's 
Petrushka was reversed when Kousscvit/ky threatened 
to withdraw from the )ury Such conflicts were obviated 
when, in 1914, Koussevit/ky purchased the firm of A 
Oulhcil, which became an autonomous branch of 
Editions Ru.sscs under his control. GuthciPs catalogue, 
begun in Moscow in ISSO as successor to the St 
Petersburg house of E Slellovsky, already ctintaincd 
important woiks by Prokofiev and Rakhmanmov. and 
the purchase included valuable unpublished manuscripls 
by CihnWa. Dargomizhsky and others From its begin- 
ning, Edilums Russes offered substantial advances and 
profit sharing both to pronu.sing young Rus.sian com 
posers and established Russian masters These circum- 
stances, combined with artistic foresight, acciucd sig- 
nificant benefits to the composers, the firm and the art 
Among the most noteworthy publications arc 
Skryabin's Pramelheus, Stiavin.sky's Petrushka, The 
Rite of Spring! and Symphony of Psalms, as well as 
works by Mctnei. Prokofiev, Rakhmanmov and 
Tancyev. Other composers well represented include 
Arensky. Balakirev, Berezovsky, Catoire, Konyus, 
Veinon Duke. Orechaninov. Lopalnikov, N.ibokov and 
Ziloli The firm also published Rimsky -Korsakov's 
Principles of Orchestration in Russian, E'rench, German 
and English, and the Musorgsky Ravel Pk lures at an 
Exhihtium (commissioned by Kousscvitzky) On I 
March 1947 the catalogue of Editions Russes de 
Musique was purchased by Boosey & Hawkes vvho 
continue to publish much of it and hire out its opera and 
orchestral works 

ROBERTS NKllOtS 

Edlerawer [Edelawcr], Hermann (// 1440 45) Com- 
poser, and ('anior at the Cathedral of St Stephen in 
Vienna The assertion that he was a theologian is false 
He was merely the readci of replies made by Aeneas 
Silvius Piccolommi to theses propounded at the 
University of Vienna {D-Mhs Clin.5.'^ll, 116**) In 
his Lauda S\ou the supcrius paraphrases the chant, 
and the verse ‘In figiiris' has an indication lor ‘laulx 
bourdon' (in D-Mhs) F'dlcrawcr’s other compositions 
aic less elaborate and largely functional Ihcy arc im- 
portant as evidence of what is apparently the earliest 
surviving Vienne.se polyphony. Fauxbourdon should 
probably he added to the C'redo and Que corda, but will 
not lit the Kyne, Heata viscera and the tcxlless piece 

WORKS 

All Edk-iawci S woiks appear wilh Ihcn astnplioiisin IhMInOm 14. 
Kyric doininicalc. 2vv (sup-'iius paraphiascs Kyiif ‘Dominator 
Credo doinmicalc, '*v\ (supcrius closely follows ( o.do 1 ihc 
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Edlc van Ghelenschen Erben 


following ‘Amen*, 3vv, is unrclaicd) 

Lauda Syon, 3vv (sequence, also in l-TRmn 93, supenus paraphrases 
chant. Cl missing from last verse and cannot he replaced by 
fauxbourdon) 

Que corda nostra, 2vv (sequence, text by Notker, supenus 
paraphrases chant, with migration to 1) 

Verbum bonum. 2vv (sequence, chant in T marked ‘Faulx bourdon ) 
Beala viscera. 2vs (supenus closely follows chant) 

[lextlcss on f 103], 2vv (form like that of a rondeau) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

K Dc/es ‘Der Mcnsuralcodcx des Bcnediktmerklosters “Sancli 
Lmmcrami" 7U Regensburg’, AMw, x (1927-8), 65 
G PictAsch ‘Zur Pflegcdci Musik an den dcutschen Universilatcn im 
Oslcn bis /ur Mittc des 16 Jahrhunderts’, AMf, i (1936), 257 
H J Mosei ‘Hermann Edlcraucr Wiens fruhesicr 

Polyphonisl', Die Musikerziehung, viii (1954 5). 35 

DAVID FALLOWS 


Edie van Ghelenschen Erhen. Austrian firm of music 
publishers, founded as VAN GHELEN. 

Ediund, Lars (b Karlstad, 6 Nov 1922) Swedish com- 
poser, teacher, conductor and harpsichordist. After at- 
tending the Ingesund Music School and the Stockholm 
Musikhdgskolan (1942-7) he went to study further at 
the Basle Schola Canlorum and elsewhere He was a 
c'hurch organist (1948-60) and was then appointed to 
the Stockholm Musik hogskolan as teacher of aural 


training, the subject of his internationally known Modus 
novus and Modus vetus. Previously a composer of litur- 
gical music, after his move to Gotland in 1971 he 
produced a number of original, intense and effective 
pieces. In 1967 he founded the Camerata Holmiae, an 
ensemble of vocal soloists, which he conducts. 

WORKS 

{.selective Ust) 

Saligprisnmgurna [The beatitudes], youth/children’s chorus, chorus, 6. 
elec gui, vc, db. org, 1971, Elcgi (G EkcloO. chorus, 1971, rev 

1972, Korstudier I 111. choru.s, 1972 3, Tracce, hpd, 2 pcrc, 
chamber orch, 1972, Triad (Hammarskjold), chorus, wind orch, 

1973, Cirkus (N A Nilsson, H Martinson, U Torkhamn, N 
Ecrlin), 4 song-s. Bar. pf. 1974, La cigalc ct la fourmi (La Eontaine), 
S, A. 1. B. chorus, 1975, Nenia (vocalise), chorus, 1975, 4 ord- 
sprak av Kung Salimo, male chorus, 1975 

Ptincipal publishers Gchrman, Nordiska musik Ibrlagcl 
WRITlNCiS 

Modm novu.s lanthok i frilonal melodildsninff (Stockholm, 1963) 

()m uchonuihitdnmg (Stockholm, 1963) 

Modus veiwi fichdrsludter i durjmoll-ionalitei (Stockholm, 1967) 
with A Melinas Del musikahska haniverkei (Stockholm, 1968) 

‘IX*n nya kormusiken nagra lakllagciser under periodcp 1945-70 
betraffande blandad kor a cappclla’, Svensku musikpenpekuv, ed 
(i Hillcstrom (Stockholm, 1971), 323 60 jmcl Eng summary] 

BIBlICXiRAPHY \ 

G Rcnnerfcll ‘Musik mol en fond avlystnad’, 7 197,3), no 11. 
P 2 

T Ahs ‘S.i gick lag I morkret med (lud , Innfollet ( 1975). no (>, p i 
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